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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MICROFILMING PROJECT 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown | 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. : 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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BOSTON FOURTEENTH SEASON, 
MUSIC HALL .. 1394-95 


The 
Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, CONDUCTOR. 


TWENTY=FOUR CONCERTS 


ON CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS, FROM OCTOBER 13, 1894, TO 
APRIL 27, 1895, OMITTING NOV. 3, DEC. 8, 1894, JAN. 12, FEB. 9, 
AND MARCH 16, 1895, AND 


TWENTY=FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM OCTOBER 12, 1894, TO 
APRIL 26, 1895, OMITTING NOV. 2, DEC. 7, 1894, JAN. 11, FEB. 8, 
AND MARCH 15, 1895. 


Soloists: Mmes. EAMES, JUCH, BEACH, Messrs. YSAYE, CESAR 
THOMSON, BEN DAVIES, BAERMANN, MOLE, 
KNEISEL, SCHROEDER, and Others. 


snd for the series ot Reheanaler-SP12-OO and 7.50, cording ts 
The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, PMONDAY, September 24, at 10 A.M. 

The. $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, TUESDAY, September 25th, at 10 A.M. - 

~The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, on THURSDAY, September 27th, at 10 A.M. | 

~ The.$7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner at the 
same place, on FRIDAY, September 28th, at 10 A.M. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for 
the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid. The 
Seats open to competition will be shown on a diagram, and will be 
marked off as sold. 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as soon as 
bought, or they will be immediately resold. 


——— 





BOSTON 


FOURTEENTH SEASON. 
MUSIC HALL 


The 
Boston 


Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, CONDUCTOR. 


TWENTY=FOUR CONCERTS 


ON CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS, FROM OCTOBER 13, 1894, TO 
APRIL 27, 1895, OMITTING NOV. 3, DEC. 8, 1894, JAN. 12, FEB. 9, 
AND MARCH 16, 1895, AND 


TWENTY=FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM OCTOBER 12, 1894 
APRIL 26, 1895, OMITTING NOV. 2, DEC. 7, 1894, JAN. 11, FEB. 8, 
AND MARCH 15, 1895. 


, TO 


Soloists: Mmes. EAMES, JUCH, BEACH, Messrs. YSAYE, CESAR 


THOMSON, BEN DAVIES, BAERMANN, MOLE, 
KNEISEL, SCHROEDER, and Others. 


Persons 
it ‘ed.to 
ket 


neglecting to bring tickets will -be admitt 


TICKETS for the series of Concerts 


ding t 
and for the series of sentient $12 OO and $7. 50, at es. Ai 


location. 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, MONDAY, September 24, at 10 A.M. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, TUESDAY, September 25th, at 10 A.M. 


The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, on THURSDAY, September 27th, at 10 A.M. 

The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner at the 
same place, on FRIDAY, September 28th, at 10 A.M. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for 
the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid. The 


Seats open to competition will be shown on a diagram, and will be 
marked off as sold. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — 


The owner of this ticket will please write 
“This ticket must be presented to the 
the hall only by purchasing an evening tic et. 


door-keeper at every performance. 


Address, /4g[a,) Pema bs, Stas saan 


same and address on the lines below as. an 


aid to its recovery in case of loss. 


-_——- 


— SSS ee 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as soon as 
bought, or they will be immediately resold. 
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BOSTON SYMP 
en aldhe 
What Conductor Paur Will 


Offer the Musical Publice. 


Attractive List of Novelties and a 
Fine Selection of Standard Works— 
Complete Prozxrammes of the First 
Five Concerts~—Distinguished Artists 
Who Are to Appear—Sale of Seats. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
which now ranks prominently among 
the finest organizations of its kind in 
the world, and is the largest, the most 
prosperous, as well as the oldest per- 
manent orchestra in America, is on the 
verge of beginning its 14th season. For 
nearly a decade and a half its concerts 
have exercised a marked influence on 
musical progress here, and it may be 
justly claimed that it has accomplished 
more tivan has any other one factor for 
the advancement of musical art in this 
country. It has given Boston the fore- 
most rank among the musical centres 
of the nation, and its fame is scarcely 
less excelled abroad than it is at home. 
The highest standard attainable has 
been established for these concerts, and 
the arrangements made for 1894-95 show 
that this standard is to be fully main- 
tained, and bids fair to make this season 
the most notable in the history of the 
organization. As the opening of the 
new season is so close at hand, the par- 
ticulars that follow cannot fail to prove 


welcome jo that very .arge community 
here to which the Symphony concerts 
appeal with special force. 

Twenty-four Public Rehearsals will be 
given at Music Hah on Friday after- 
noons, beginning Oct. 12,.and 24 concerts 


will be given on Saturday evenings, be-— 


ginning Oct. 13. On Friday afternoons, 
Nov. 2 and Dec. 7, Jan. 11, Feb. 8 and 
March 19 there will be no public re- 
hearsals, as the orchestra will be on the 
road; and there will be no concerts on 
Saturday evenings, Nov. 3, Dec. 8, Jan. 
12, Feb. 9 and March 16, for the same 
reason. 

In addition to the performances in this 
city, five concerts will be given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York; 
five at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia; five at the new Music Hall, Balti- 
more; five at Metzerott Hail, Washing- 
ton; four public rehearsals and four con- 
eerts under the aupices of the Philha- 
monic Society, at the Acauemy of Music, 
Brooklyn; 10 concerts at Sanders’ Thea- 
tre, Cambridge; six concerts at Infantry 
Hall, Providence, and single concerts 
in various other cities. 


THE ORCHESTRA 
will number 82 musicians, and is made 
up as follows: Sixteen list violins, 14 2d 
violins, 10 violas, 8 violoncellos, 8 bassos, 
1 harp, 3 flutes, 2 oboes, 1 English horn, 
2 clarinets, 1 bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 
1 contra bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 
trombones, 1 tuba and 4 percussion in- 
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MIL PAUR. 


Le ee ene 


struments. The engagement of 10 new 
members, it is believed, will improve the 
orchestra at certain points. he most 
important acquisition is the new Ist 
Clarinet player, M. Pourtan, who has 
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FRANZ KNEISEL 
filled a similar pusition in the Sym- 
phony orchestra and the Grand Opera at 
Lyons, where he is held in high esteem 
by his fellow artists. 

The following list, showing in full the 
personnel of the “ehestra, may not 
prove without Interest:. 

First violins—M-ssr;>. hneisel, Loeffler, Adamow 
ski, Schnitzler, Roth, Kuntz, Mo darer, Fiedler 
Ondrie ‘ek, Krafft, Hoffmann, Maln, Strube, Eich 
heim, Knecht, Hahn. 
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ee yietz, 8. Goldstein, Zahn, Kurth, Reisiand. 

er. Michael, Berger. adit. bake 
— 3. Svecenski. Zach, H. Heindl, 
ies. Graenvers, Kolster, Hoyer, Kinge, Sauer, 


Viole ‘ Schulz, J. 
y lios— Messrs. Schroeder, s s 
‘aa mowsk!, Minzels, Rose, E. Loeffier, C. Barth, 


; tik ither. 
ye sears. A. Goldstein, Elkind, Bare > 
‘geyael. Barth, Gerharat, Reinhardt, Butler. — 
we ay oa Moe. E. M. Heindl, Fox. 
Oboes—Messrs. Sautet Demuth. 
English horn Ah; + Muller. 
—Mr. H. D. Simpson. 
Din cinete—Messrs. Pourtan on = 
ons— Messrs. Litke ana Guenzei. 
ee Seeurs. Hackebarth, Lorbeer, Hein and 
Schumann. ? 
ts—Messrs. P. Mueller and Manda. 
Srombones: Messrs. Hampe, Abioescher and 


eg Mr. FE. Golde. 

Tympani—c. R. Ludwig. . 

Mr. Paur’s experience during Ris Bree 
year as conductor made him acquainted 
with the tastes of his public, and has 
been a great aid to him in the prepa So 
tion of his programmes. He has rae - 
voted a great deal of time to this. m- 
portant duty during the summer. iter 
a very large number of scores W hic 
he has examined he has chosen 

THE FOLLOWING NOVELTIES 

for performance during the season: 


Symphony No. 6. Tschaikowsky 
Symphony in D....-----+-s++57 0°" mbatt 
Wallenstein symphony 

New prize symphony 

Overture, ‘‘Sappho : - 

Overture, ‘‘Werm die Krone 

Overture, ‘‘Corsaire . 

Overture, ‘““Carne’ al 

Overture, ‘‘Otello’’.. : 

Overture, ‘‘In der Natur 

Overture, ‘‘Elegie’’------ 

Overture 

Prelude, 

Seebilider 
Variations for orchestra..-.-----+-**"""" 
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AES. 


os, 


| Symphonic 
| Butr’acte, 
. Poeme symphonig ra, 


Benoit 


- entity, ilaas it ALD 


wees Smetana 
* Reinecke 


H 

i plc yah ert ee eeceseees Symphonies E flat 
Schubert....-.-- ‘Unfinished’symphony B minor 
Schumann....Symphonies CG major and Rhenish 
Mendelssohn... «-«++e+2*** Symphonies A major 
Raff ...ccc-cceccs<* ..Symphonies “‘im Walde 
WolKMAN oo 0-2 oe we oe wes oe ete ne ete Symphonies 
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By at. Set __.....Symphonies Nos. s. 3 and T ' 


~. ...Symphonies G major, E flat 
ST” Bak me ot bie me ..Symphonies D major 


BrahMs. «««cceseeeseerrr” *-* .Symphonies No. 3 


: ‘+ wd® s? 
Rubinstein. ...---+++-+er*: Symphonies ‘‘Ocean 


Dvorak. ..Symphonies “From the New World” 
Saint-Saens ...-symphonies A minor 
Overture, ‘‘Fidelio”’ | owe . Beethoven 
Overture, ‘‘Lenore No, .. -Becthoven 
Overture, ‘‘Anacreon”’ e a herubini 
Overture, ‘*Carneval Romaine”... Berlioz 
Overture, ‘‘Don Giovanni’’.... Mozart 
Overture, ‘‘Freischuet We eee ee ees .W eber 
Overture, ‘‘Die Meistersingers ----~- - . Wagner 
Overture, ‘‘Melusine’’ --- Mendelssohn 
Overture, ‘Die Verkaufte Braut a . Smetana 
Overture, ‘‘Hans Heiling”’..---++- ..-Marschper 
Overture, *‘Carlo Broski’’ 


' Overture, “‘L’Enfant Prodigue’”’ 


~ ‘ 
Overture, ‘“‘Jessonda’”’ Rey? ass x oe 
Hirtenmusik J. Seb. bac 


Symphonic ——. ‘‘Les Preludes’’ - 


Hungarian hapsody 

Carneval in Paris....-++--- we ens 
Serenade 

Suite, ‘‘Aus 

Suite *. 

Suite, ‘‘Aus Thuringen 
Suite, ‘‘T,’ Arlesienne’”’ 

Serenade No. 


CESAR THOMSON, 


eel 


Serenade for wind instruments... oo oo +. MOZArt 
Kaisermarsch . Wagner 
Entr’Acte, ‘‘Rosamunde”’ hubert 
Ballet music, ‘‘Demon’”’ 

As will be seen, the season’s music 
will be not lacking in agreeable vamety, 
strong contrasts and a welcome rep- 
resentation of the different musical na- 
tionalities. 

ALL THE SOLOISTS 


have not yet signed contracts, but those 
who have are Mmes. Emma Eames, Em- 
ma Juch, H. H. A. Beach, Messrs. Ben 


Davies, M. Ysaye, Cesar Thomson, Carl 


Baermann, C. Mole, Franz Kneisel and 


A. Schroeder. Several other distinguished 


native and foreign artists will also ap- 


pear, and their names will be announced 


as soon as their contracts are sicned. 


— —- 


Unfinished symphony in B minor 
Concerto for pianoforte in E flat mafor.... 


Symphony in C major...... ; 


Mons. Ysaye after graduating at the 


conservatory in Liege, and studyin 


_ for a year with Wieniawski, complet 
—~ his education under Vieuxtemps, and is 


said by constant association to have 
imbibed the manners and methods of 
that great genius. The characteristics 
of his playing are broadness of con- 
ception, a clearness of execution rarely 
heard, and great personal magnetism. 
He is a young man of striking appear- 
ance, and has won an almost sensational 
success in his various concert tours in 
Kurope. 

Mr. Thompson, like Ysaye, is a Belgian 
who comes to us with the prestige of a 
long series of successes in Europe. His 


technique is said to be astounding, and 


is the envy of all violinists who hear 
him. 

COMPLETE PROGRAMMES 
for the first five concerts are appended: 

FIRST CONCERT. 
Overture, ‘‘Anacreon”’ ....-Cherubini 
Symphony No. 7 Beethoven 
Ta mbourin, gavotte and chaconne........Gluck 
Entr’acte, ‘“‘Gwendoline’”’ Chabrier 
Kaisermarsch 
SECOND CONCERT. 
Soloist, Mme. Emma Juch. 


| Overture, ‘‘Carneval Romaine’’.........Berlioz 


Aria 
Symphony (new) 


Aria 


fallet music, *‘*Demon”’ 


ee ee = 


..-kubinstein 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


FMMA EAMES, 


THIRD GONCERT. 
Soloist, Mr. Carl Baermann. 


Beethoven 
peceeoee - SCHOUMADD 


“Ee i aig! ah mes 5 Rapa 
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Sym Eames 


. 


nL. 4 be acute ee 


Entr’acte from ‘‘Rosamunde’’........Schubert 


phony in E Gates ect cet ect, ee 


March in B minor..............Schubert-Liszt 


Aria .. 


Overture, ‘‘Carlo Broski’’ “ia vet bicadebocncue 


THE SCALE OF PRICES 


for season tickets for rehearsals or for | 


concerts will be the same as last year, 


$12 and $7.50, according to location of | 


seats. All tickets will be sold by auc- 
tion. The sales will be held at Music 
Hall, and will be conducted by Mr. H. 


W. Jackson. The $12 seats for the re- 
hearsals will be sold on Monday, Sept. 
24, at 10 A. M.; the $7.50 seats for re- 
hearsals on Tuseday, Sept. 25, at 10 A. 
M.: the $12 seats for concerts on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 27, at 10 A. M., and, the $7.50 
concert seats on Friday, Sept. 28, at the 
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EMMA JUCH 


same hour. Bids will be accepted for 
seats in their regular order only, and 
not for the choice, and no more than 


four seats will be sold on one bid. The. 


seats open to competition will be shown, 
on a large diagram, and will be marked 
off as solid. Tickets will be delivered in 
the hall. and must be paid for as soon 


resold. 


i 


as bought, or they will be immediately : 
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MISS E. F. GOERING, 


2 Hamilton Place. 
ThSTuTh{A}t 
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FOURTH CONCZRT. E 


Overture, ‘‘Die Verkaufte Braut’’.....Smetana 


eee Sgambati , 
6000000 0eeees se 


Telephone 3538." 
eee. 49 


And CONCERT Orders for season, of 1894-1895 are 


now being booked by us, and will receive personal at- 
tention, at 
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CONNELLY’S Tsiins Tesh SERB: 
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BOSTON | Promising Outlook for the son. Most surprising of all, and not | 


the least welcome, umor may be be- 
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All advance orders for the re- 
hearsals and concerts should a 
sent to me on or before nine o’clock 
_Monday next, the 24th, for re- 
| hearsals, and ten o’clock Thurs- 
_day morning, the 27th, for the 
concerts, Lach order shouid be as 





most a New House—Notes and Go:s p cations, will be in great profusion, the 


explictt as possible and contain While it is yet too early to announce most important of which, however’ will | 
be the Kneisel concerts, Among the 


ull address. : ! : 
f in detail the concert projects in contem | foreign soloists of eminence who are to. 


4 plation for the forthcoming musical visit us are Paderewski, Pachmann, 
season, enough js already known to Ysaye, Cesar Thom son, Koszalski and — 
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PEST SALE IN HISTORY. Wand, 


—— 


Tickets for the series of Concerts and for the series | Every Ticket to the Friday Afternoon Sym- 
Of Rebearsals $12 and $7.50 according to location. phony Kehearsals Sold at the Auction. 


The first auction sale of tickets for the 


athe erty Bot wpe See tersste beige Par Bie Mriday afternoon rehearsals of the 
on, at Music Hall, » Sept. 24, at 10 A. M. Sum ‘chestra ber: fuel 
The eus0 seats for the rchearsals will be sold by auc- 3 mphony orchestra b ‘san in Music 
Pon. Pid neato te ee. are “ay 10 ryt Hall. yesterday morning, and at the 
; © #12 seats for the concerts will be sold by auction ima #r » haginnine n# tha eala " 
at Music Hall, on THURSDAY, Sept. 27, at 10 A. M time for the beginning of the sale there 


' | - lieved, there are to be from time to | 
: Coming Season. yj time, ‘ight overtures of the French | 
“ school, and possibly, mirabile dictu, an || 
\ + 1 tes |: ee Be delet i May ie eon Fated | 
| Element of Lightness to Be Infused Of established rank, several of w om . 
have not yet been heard in this coun= | 
Into the Symphony Programmes— try, will, A is said ss ax Ps tne 
. - appear at these concerts, in addition to |. 
Chamber Concerts in Great Pro many of the more prominent artists of | 
fusion—Park Theatre Will Be Al- home repute. | 
! () p CHE STP A Chamber concerts, from present indi-- | 
HRRERERHHHAHAHERHERHHRK EEE ake . _ Hollman. Among the singers of whose 
justify the statement that it will bean | : 
a | TH TRE TIC | coming there seems to be no uncertain- 
MR, EMIL PAUR, Conductor, | ™PA™#, .AICKEE OFFICE, Se aaa cnany, BURY one, OF course, and | fy "are Antglnette Teckel Edward, 
ae . j , : $19 as usual, the 24 concerts by the Boston aT Wh Ben Rp hg Be is ogy at be 
fs . ee a course, e usual concerts. w e 
Fourteenth Season. 1894-95. rd pr airi we oe Page chy ma given by fhe Handel and, Haydn Soci 
mee. - b ety, e Apollo ub anc e Cecilia, 
TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS Emil Paur in arranging the programmes | woe pring hi are ear peciteie cine 
On consecutive Saturday Evenings, from Oct. for this year’s series, has been moved Piano recitals and vocal recitals will be | 
13, 1894, to April 27, 1895, omitting Nov. by a desire to maintain their classical |" Auber ued Geeae opeter Ga ‘ame 3 | 
3, Dec. 8, 1894, Jan. 12, Feb. 9, re. op character, and yet, at the same time, | brief season—why not a longer one?— 
and March 16, 1895, and 1 WA tei erHone fe to infuse into them an element of light- * aay Bt me rorpothen: and it is in fe: 
: Ba air a wo other opera compa ) 
TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 2S ee } ness that has been lacking hitherto. presenting serious opere are i” ait 
On consecutive Friday Afternoons, from Oct. FULFIL L. ED These concerts last only 114 hours each, _ performances here. From all of which 
12, 1894, to April 26, 1895, omitting . but it has been found that much mu- nay be derived the fact that the music- 
Nov. % Dec. 7, 1894, Jan. 11, . sical weariness of ear and of soul can | whick ee — aig gy Allan. rd 
Feb. 8 and March 15, 1895, c may care to listen; perhaps a 
be compressed into that brief space ot superfluity. | 
time. The wish to make the concerts Sa Tae 
educational, primarily, seems to have AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERT SALE, 
pushed into the background the thought | 
of < ane A page wre ae as well, Bids for Premiums on the Twelve Dollar 
and while the result has been much i ot Run | 
fine music there has also been much. id Pty " very iad oe 
that was dreary in effect. It requires t > fb ¥7 gh is se 
no little skill and discretion to 6ombine 


| Only, and not for 
_ Beats will be sold on one bid. 
tition will be shown ona dia 
v off as sold. 


f - Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and 
must be paid foras soon as bought, 


will be resold. 


YMPHONY CONCERT 


ORDERS FULFILLED BY 


JOHN R. HEARD, 43 West St. 
WSte(A) jy 11 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


And CONCERT Orders for season of 1894-1895 are 
‘how being booked by us, and will receive personal at- 


tention, at 


CONNELLY’S Bd yh Wicca Boston” | 


' centre aisle and iS and 19 on the other 


a oe ee 


rhe seats open to compe- 
grain, and will be marked 


or they 


- The $7.50 seats for the concerts will be sold in like was a large crowd present, which grew 
fs ce at the sane place on FRIDAY, Sept. 28, at 


Bids will be scoepted for seats in their regular order 
he choice; and no mors than four 


until the management stated that it was 
one of the largest which ever attended 
the sales of rehearsal tickets. 

Not only was it a large crowd, but 
it was a business crowd, there, not as 
lookers on, but to purchase tickets, and 
it hung together until iate in the after- 
noon, so that even when the seats were 
almost gone there were a good many 
people there holding up their hands 
and calling’ out their bids. The sale 
lasted until almost 5 o’clock, when the 
last three seats were sold and the offi- 


| Clals closed up their sheets. 


The sale is characterized as one of the 
most healthy ever held, and wihile 
there was no very great competition 
there was a steady demand, at good 
remiums. There was nlenty of sharp 
bidding at times, up to a certain point. 
The “gilt-edged’’ seats were those #n 
the centre, and the first row of the bal- 
cony, and these brought the ‘‘gilt-edged”’ 
prices, 

The tip top premium of the day was 


$92, which was bid for three seats, R 17, 


ls and 19, i7 being on wne side of the 


This premium of $92 made the cost of 
each, ticket $104. The second highest 
premium of the day was $76, for a seat 
in K. The seats from H down to O 


| were in greatest demand, and the prices 
| In these rows ranged from $35 to $65 or 


$70. In some cases a seat in a row 
would bring a high premium, with lively 
bidding, and then the seats next to them 
would not bring near the amount of 
those previously sold. 


——- 


the educational and the entertaining, 
and these qualities have not always 
been brought to bear on the Symphony 


ognition of the fact that genius, music- 


al or otherwise, is of no eres 
e 


but is the possession Of the who 

worid. It is indisputable that to Ger- 
many belongs the foremost rank as the 
producer of the master composers for 
the orchestra; but there are, neverthe- 
less, composers of note in other lands, 
who have recently come prominently 
to the front, and whose works have 
not, as yet, had a hearing in this city. 
In fact, at the present moment it is 
questionable if Germany holds with as 
firm a hand as she has held it in tte 
past the supremacy on which she justiy 
prided herself. The revolution that has 


overtaken the modern lk rench school , 


and also the modern Ltalian school has 


given a powerful impetus to musical ‘ 
art in both countries, and now their ; 


leading composers turn their attention 
to orchestrai music with a zeal and an 
ambition they have not before mani- 


fested in this direction. Their works | 
are certainly entitled to a hearing here, | 


We understand that Mr. Paur has 


- taken these facts into serious considera- 


tion and that it is his intention to im- 
part a large spirit of eclecticism to the 
Symphony rogrammes this season. 
Composers, French and Italian, are to 


A stranger happening in at Musie Hall this 
forenoon might. have thought at first glance 
that some grand convention was in progress. 


. There was noise enough, to be sure, and nota 
orchestra programmes. Then, too, there ‘ 
has not been a broad and generous rec- - 


littie contention; but the people were there 
simply to bid premiums on the twelve dollar 
seats for the symphony concerts, That is, most | 
ofthe people were there for that; there were 
men here who came morely to look on, and 
several girls who came eyidently to read 
novels, while a great many of those present 
spent a large share of their time receiving 
friends. 

Bids were moderate today. Speculators made 
themselves felt to a certain extent, and as a 


, rule paid the highest prices for seats. Places 


under the galleries in the front rows brought 
premiums, on the average, of six to ten 
dollars. Farther back bids on these side | 
seats increased, until in rows J, K and | 
LL the prices ranged from $17 to $109, 

The most desirable seats, those near the mid- 
dle aisle, were knocked down at $16 or $18 50 
long as the auctioneer was concerned with the 
front rows; but as he came to row G the bids 
were higher, ranging from $20 to $29, and in : 
row J seats numbered 18 and 19 brough pre- 
miums of $38. The highest bid register re- 
vious to noon was for the single seat at the left 
of the thiddle aisle in row H. That seat 


brought a bid of $42. Other premiums ranged 
on the average from $18 to $25. 





THE SYMPHONY AUCTION. 

Boston—.i bout 500 people are in attendance at the auction of 
the Boston Symphony Friday afternoon $7.50 public rehearsal seats, 
Prices range fully 20% higher than Jast year, the highest premium for 
the $7.50 seats so far being about $30. Average premium for balcony 
seats is about $18, whi'e the average premium for seats under the 
balcony is about $7.50. 

The result of this year’s sale is somewhat of a surprise, but 
occasione::, no doubt, by the success of Conductor Paur, while last 


year his abilities were somewhat unknown. 


i. arate ts, 
1], . The auction 2s su ( 
| $4 take place | hursd at Sep 


‘AUCTION SALE | 
SEATS FOR THE FRIDAY 


- AFTERNOON PUBLIC RE- 
HEARSALS AT music’ 
- MORNING ATIOO’CLOCK. 


(TUESDAY) 


Auction Sale of $12 Seats for Concerts 
THURSDAY, Sept, 27. Auction Sale of. . 
$7.50 Seats for Concerts FRIDAY, 
Sout: 28. | ) 


SYMPHONY SEATS, re 


They Sold ‘High for Friday Rehearsals, Bui | 


No Records Were Broken, 


The largest crowd in several years strug- 
gled bidfully in Music Hall yesterday for: 
the $12 seats to the Friday rehearsals of the. 


Symphony Orchestra, The premiums paid 
were a little higner on the average than 


usual, though no records were broken. 

ane biddin bh went ia briskly, and be- 
fore ao ue marks ado 

ais'e. Mostof the seats were 

als buying but the four 


Timi t zee and people came, bought and 


‘robably less than a third of the house 
went to the speculators, who were appar- 


ently doing a L peace own buying. 


Genuine p 1ad sent “agents for 


the most part, though many ag: oalety. women | 
B -paieat ‘nal py 


ll,and a he men. 
pa gs venient and eb, ae few 


re seats in 198 
t $26 apiece. 


rned the chart | 


_ house, go 
The Reps ci ‘was brisk. 
and equal to that of any y 
of selling these.seats by ar 
gurated. The sale orf 
est the stage. Those on the it sold for 
$5 or $6 premium, in the ig! | ma 8 they’ 
on the same sidé asthe wind instrur vi 
on the other side $11 i ghest pre mi 
paid. For somé reason the ost the extreme 
left sold lower than those on ne e er ; 
right, 32 to 34 bringing only $4, 1 we 


| premium paid. The nae went 1 a ya 


the — went back. slowly v 


sth 


rie rar 
10) 


A oon te a 


. four seat 
' dropped re) dost th 
seats in oft su next row on 


A Few Under the Raloone ra 7 
Taken at the Sale This Mor Be: 


This morning, for the firet time. aur ng. 
year’ssale by auction of seats for € 3 
phony concerts, there were a few seats 1 
which no one could | be induced to t id. we 
were the ones at the extra: | of iM oh 
They ate under the balcony, and 
sirable, and a whole row of them remaii 
sold, besides a number s d abo 
ferent places. There w 
this, one being that the 
popular as the Fri 
sale; and the other, ‘that 
the second balcony was 
seats, while at the sa s | 
for what are known ee “raah” ge 
being vividly descriptive to. ne 
ever tried to occupy one of Ane ve | Bri 
afternoon rehearsal. The. Dl “on rT 
was of $7.60 seats, and the crowd was rathe 
different one from that at the sal » of rehea) 


u ae andin E_ tickets. There were more 


$4 ‘and F brought 
= Et $60 gang 
’ # Anishe 
$38 ae can Anos 
Biaes were for 


, Pel pos for 
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1@ $7 50 peas for conce) 


ES Oe 


and women looked as if the: 


| to work for a living. The oe 


| 


paid during the forenoon to BK "a0 fo 


with the exception of one man, whots 

| raising his own bid, and would not t 

out of it by the auctioneer. He was Pr ) 
ent that he was finally allowed to ha‘ re : 
way. Taking an average of ats throw 
out the hall, they did not sell ey much 
half what the same ones» gt golly 
| the rehearsal sales. The highes pean 
and 88,about half-way down the s 

‘cony) in the front row. 11 ‘he highest 
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noon $7.90 public rehearsal seats, 


highest premium for 


‘rmium for balcony 
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SU rprise, but 


x Paur, while last 
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|symplony Orchestra 


FOURTEENTH SEASON. 


AUCTION SALE OF $7.50 
SEATS FOR THE FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON PUBLIC RE-. 
HEARSALS AT music: 
HALL THIS (TUESDAY) 
MORNINCATIOO’CLOCK. ! 


Auction Sale of $12 Seats for Concerts 
THURSDAY, Sept, 27. Auction Sale of 
$7.50 Seats for Concerts FRIDAY, 
Sept- 23%. Ité 
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SYMPHONY SEATS. vy: |; 


/They Sold High for Friday Rehearsals, Bu: 


No Records Were Broken, 


The largest crowd in several years strug- 
gled bidfully in Music Hall yesterday for 
the 512 seats to the Friday rehearsals of the 


fs Svymphony Orchestra. The premiums paid 


were alittle higner on the average than 


§ usual, though no records were broken. 


The bidding went along briskly, and be- 


fore noou blue marks adorned the chart 


back to the K aise. Mostof the seats were 
soldto individuals buying but the four 
limit or less, and people came, bought and 
departed. 

Probably less than a third of the house 
went to the speculators, who were appar- 
ently doing all their own buying. 

Genuine purchasers had sent agents for 
the most part, though many society women 
were in the hall, and a few of the men. 
Everybody was happy and rich, and few | 
checks were written, though one for $8 
was passed in. 

The biggest premium paid was $92, for 
the seats 16 and 17 in J, on the middle 
a sie; they went to aspeculator. When the 
sale opened there were 28 seats marked off. 

No high prices were paid for seats in the 
front row, but four in C brought $26 apiece. 
Two aisle seats iu D brought +28, andin E 
they ran $16, $27, $24, $:5, $34. FP brought 
a $01, a $32, two $33, a $44 and a $46. G 


} went for $29, $37, $28, $31, $31, S60 (aisle 


left); $45, $32 and +39. H finished the 
costly rows with $4, $37, $38, $60 and $1/1. 
After thatthe only high prices were for 
middle aisle end seats. ; 
The auction sale of $12 seats for concerts 
will take place Thursday, Sept. 27, and for 


| the $7 50 seats for concerts Friday, Sept. 28, 
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The Highest Premium Paid Today Was. 


$66—Bidding Was Fairly Brisk. — 


There wasa good crowd at the opening of 
the sale of Symphony Concert seats this. morn- 
ing. Today’s sale was of $12 seats for the 
afternoon rehearsals. The highest premium 
paid was $66, and as usual was for seats in J, 
four of them, Nos. 16 to 19, the pick of 
the whole house, going at that price, 


The bidding was brisk all the way through, | 


and equal to that of any year since the custom 
of selling these seats by auction has been inaw- 
gurated. The sale began with the seats near- 
est the stage. Those on the right sold for only 
$5 or $6 premium, in the first row, as they were 


| on the same side asthe wind instruments, while 


on the other side $11 was the highest premium 
paid. For some reason the seats on the extreme 
left sold lower than those on the extreme 
right,32 to 34 bringing only $4, the lowest. 


premium paid. The prices went up slowly as 


the seats went back. In B $25 was the highest 
paid; in C $26; in D $28; in E $34; andin F 
$46. Then the price went up with a jump, and 
$60 was paid for 18 and19in Gand the same for 
18in H; 18 and19inI brought $64, and then 
came the highest price of the sale, $66 for the. 
four seats in J. At this point the bidding 
dropped off suddenly, and for four of the best 
seats in the next row only $41 was paid. : 


, : 


SOME SYMPHONY SEATS LEFT. 


2 of 8. 
A Few Under the Balcony Were Not 
Taken at the Sale This Morning. 


This morning, for the first time during this 
year’ssale by auction of seats for the Sym- 
phony concerts, there were a few seats upon 
which no one could be induced to bid. These 
were the ones at the extreme rear of the hall. 
They are under the balcony, and are unde- 
sirable, and a whole row of them remained un- 
sold, besides a number scattered about in dif. 
ferent places. There were two reasons for 


this, one being that the concerts are not so. 


popular as the Friday afternoon — rehear- 
sals; and the other, that the whole of 
the second balcony was sold for reserved 
seats, while at the rehearsals these are left 
for what are known as “rush” seats, the word 
being vividly descriptive to. anyone who has 
ever tried tooccupy one of them at a Friday 
afternoon rehearsal. The sale this morning 
was of $7.50 seats, and the crowd was rather a 
different one from that at the sale of rehearsal. 
tickets. There were more men, and both men 
and women looked as if they knew what it was 
to work foraliving. The bidding was clever, 
with the exception of one man, who insisted on 
raising his own bid, and would not be driven 
out of it by the auctioneer. He was so persist- 
ent that he was finally allowed to have his 
way. Taking an average of the seats through- 
out the hall, they did not sell for much over 


half what the same ones brought at” 


the rehearsal sales. The highest premium 
paid during the forenoon was $16 for seats 32 
and 33,about half-way down the second bal- 
cony, in the front row. The highest price paid 


| 
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floor seats was $6.50 for 1183 and 1184, in‘the | 
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fourth row under the balcony. Most of the 


“eeats in this row sold for $5, and in the row 


“Back of it for $2.50. 
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It has been great fun at the Sym- 
phony auctions this week, and how 
some of the bidders ever secured what 


they wanted is a marvel to cool headed 


| 


spectators. The sale for the rehearsal 
seats can scarcely be beaten by that 
for Saturday night. Girls will be girls, 
and the rehearsals are the joy of their 
lives because so many of them are 
Brookline, Longwood and Jamaica 
Plain girls, who have other matters to 
occupy their evenings beside coming 
into the city, unless it be for a party or 
the theatre. The real music-loving 
community, the young people who have 
*‘come out,’’ the rank and fashion, that 
hold sittings as they take a pew at 
Trinity and go when they please, are 
the chief Saturday nighters, and no 


. two audiences could be more distinct 


in character. Perhaps, this is one rea- 
Son why the Symphonies are such a 
constant excitement for society, for the 
public, and the stranger that is within 
our gates. 


And speaking of these concerts brings 
up a vision of a terrible fuss and fret of 
nearly a year ago, or is it longer? That 


| time when Boston was told it should 


have no more orchestral performances 
in old Music Hall, that unless it shelled 
out and bought land and built a hall, 
there should be no more music, as far as 
Mr. Higginson was concerned. 
Boston trembled in its shoes, and im- 
mediately subscribed a goodly amount. 
It purchased the land and it got as far 
as looking at a model for a hall suitable 
for its magnificent orchestra, and then 


it came to a full stop. Financial depres- | 


sion upset its apple cart. When we sit 
in that dear, draughty Music Fall 
again this winter, will it be any con- 
solation to think how near we came to 
~having a finer place, and by what a mis- 
chance the best laid plans of men, or 
| mice, have gone aglee? The new Music 


| Hall is still in the air, but the Sym- | 


phony orchestra is a reality for which 
Bostonians are truly grateful. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA, 


The announcements made last week lave 
awakened a widespread interest in the ecom- 
ing season of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and the opinion is freely expressed 

that it will be the most brilliant in the 
career of the organization. The »urtial list 
of musicalready published indicates that Mr, 
Paur is fully alive to the occasion, and that 
worthy ‘eompositions of all schools will find 
a place in his programs. It is impossible 
to present a complete list of the soloists 
engaged, but the names of Mmes. Hames, 
|Juch, Beach, Franklin, Messrs. Ysaye, 
Thomson, Davies, Baermanan, i<neigel, 
' Schroeder, Huss, who have ilrealy signed 
contracts, show that a liberal policy will 
| be pursued in this respect. Though it can 
| be no longer necessary to speak of the quali- 
ty of the orchestra and of the carefuiness 
in every detail which characterizes all the 
work of perparation, it is well again to re- 
mind the town that the orchestra. has few 


rivals in the worid. In the individual exX- 
cellence of the players and in the com- 
|pleteness of its equipment it is superla- 
tively fine. The fourteenth season con- 
‘certs will open in Musie Hall Saturday 
evening, Oct. 18. The auction sale of. tick- 
ets commences in Music Hall tomorrow 
(Monday) morning, with the $12 rehearsal 
seats, continuing on Tuesday with the $7 50 
rehearsal seats. On Thursday and Friday 
the Saturday evéning concert seats will be 
sold. The sale begins at 10 o’clock each 
morning. | 
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Concerts as Satisfactory as the First, 


} There was another successful sale of the sym- 
|} phony tickets today, and prices: were fairly 
high all the way through; in fact, the sale was 
about as good a one of the seats, which‘ were 
the $7.50 ones, as has ever been held. Every 
seat was sold, and many more could have been 
disposed of, as the bidding was strong to the 
end. The last seats sold, a couple of undesira- 
ble ones, brought $10, which was as high .as 
had been received previously by much better 
ones, Seats which last year sold for a couple 


? 


of dollars brought $10 and $12 at this sale. 


As the seats were cheaper ones, the premiums 
pa‘d were of course not so high as those of yes- 
 terday, the highest being $27 paid for 131 to 
134 in the right balcony. The crowd was 2 
larger one than yesterday, and was made up 
largely of the symphony girl, who is as well- 
defined a character as the matinée girl. The 


girls caused a good deal of confusion by the ~ 
} *eckless manner in which they ran the bids up _ 


| twenty-five and fifty cents at a time, and then 
} indignantly denied any knowledge of making 
#such bids,. There was never any trouble in 
P selling the tickets over again, however, as 
} there were plenty of other persons ready to 
} take them. Some of the girls got neryous as 
p the last seats were put up, and one or two of 
# them bid against themselyes in a most vigor- 
poOus manner. 
- The first seats sold were those under the bal- 
poony. They went off steadily, but no one 
pwanted to. pay large premiumsonthem. The 
P highest price paid in the first row was $11.50, 
in the second $10.50,in the third $8.50, in the 
fourth $7,in the fifth $5.50 and in the sixth 
7 %5. Then the auctioneer turned his attention to 
the seats in the back of the right balcony, and 
they went rapidly. The first sold was 108, 
pretty well up toward the stage. It 
went for $25, and was, perhaps, rela- 
‘ tively -the highest sale of the day, 
oy when the position is considered. Then the 
| Prices went down .as the seats nearer the stage 
} were sold, and rose as the auctioneer went 
away from it again, until the highest figure 
Pwasreached not quite halfway down to the 
‘p middie of the hall. The seats in the left bal- 
poony, for some reason, sold for less than those 
‘}in the right. The highest price there was 
$23.50, and seat 572, which is in exactly the 
#S2me relative position as the one on the other 
side which sold for $25, brought only $13.60. 
7 The seats in the balcony at the extreme back 
of the hall went off very well, as by the. 
»} time those were reached people were begin- 


7} ning to feel anxious about getting a seat at all, 


and were ready to take almost anything that 
came along. The highest price paid there was 
$14, while $10, $11 and $12 ruled all the way 


| through. Some of the seats sold late yester- 


} day afternoon brought the highest premiums 


| ver paid at a symphony sale. Three in particu- 

»| lar, seats 17, 18, and 19 in R, brought $92 each, 

} which brought the whole cost of each seat up 

4 0 $104, The second highest premium was $76, 
} and $50, and $60 was frequently paid. 
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‘Speculators 
certain extent, and as a rule paid the 
highest prices tor seats. . Places under the 
galleries in the front rows brought) 
bremiums, on the average, of 36 to. $10, 
Farther hack bids on these side seats in- 
creased, untilin rows J, K and Lthe _ 

Ae 


: 


ranged from'$17 to $19. <i 
Ihe most desirable seats, those near the. 
middie aisle, were knocked down at $15 or. 
$18so long as the auctioneer was concerned 
with the front rows; but as he caine to row 
(+ the bids were higher, ranging from $29 
to $20, and in row J seats numbered 18 and” 
1! brought premiums of $38 The highest 
bid rezistered aha bt sea noon was for the 
single seat at the left of the middle aislein 
cow H. ‘That .seat bronght a bid of $42. 
er premiums ranged on the ay .) 
from $18 to $25. se 
Today the $750 seats for the concerts. 
will be sold, OFS 


a 
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| The first sign of returning society will . 
take place at Music Hall on Monday, but. 
it will be by proxy. If signs may be be-— 
lieved, there will be fewer society people 
at the sale in person than usual. Last sea- 
son Mrs. Gardner deigned to put in an ap- 
yearance during one day of the auction, 
but unless she is preparing a surprise for 
every one, and coming home surreptitiously 
for the event. she will be missed this sea- 
Son. It looks as if quite a number of well- 
known people would not return to town un-. 
(til the third or fourth concert of this sea~ | 
‘son. But for all that the times are unmis- 
itakably better and the Symphony son 
. will be enjoyed with freer minds than a> 
large percentage of Boston people had Jast. 
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FOUR SYMPHONY TICKETS 

For Saturday evenings for sala. icé $12. s 

- 1257-1260. Address B. C..8., Boston Transcript. 
2tqlA) | + tas 

2 REHEARSAL SEATS, B 6, 7, =~ 
Floor, aisle seats, for sale, for 825 each. Meal KK, 
Boston Transcript. SEES. 
‘ SYMPHONY , REHEARSALS Gir Hh 
Address Wi N. T., Boston Tr: pte rag 910 
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__ Rehearsal and Concert seats for season at moderate. 
“prices or to let for $1.00 and upwards, As 


GONNELLY'S TUNE SSG 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT TICKET, 


For sale in C near centre, floor, also fine ¢ lery 
near stage; price each $17.50, Miss GOERING, Ni 
Hamilton Place, 


SYMPHONY TICKETS, 


Rehearsals and Concerts; good location; r 
PAS Harrison avenue, room rer: to 1¢ 
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“They are raised a little above the others and 
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stedsiees wi | Concerts as Satisfactory ag the First. ‘ for the $12 seats for the Symphony concerts, 3 
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have an aisle in front of them. They sold for Sy mphony rickets. : 


Speculators made themselves ‘felt to a. 
certain extent, and as a rule paid the. 

. Rehearsals and Concerts, good s in all parts of 

"$4 and $5 each. The highest price paid for } ge hall at reasonable prices” 00 State street, Room B3.- 

“floor seats was $6.50 for 1183 and 1184, in ‘the | 4t§CA) og 

fourth row under the balcony. Most of the 

seats in this row sold for $5, and in the row 

back of it for $2.50. 
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It has been great fun at the Sym- 2t( A} 
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pueny: Auctions this week, and how SYM PHONY TICKETS had been received previously by much better 


some of the bidders ever secured what J | : 
they wanted Is a marvel to coo! headed | ap Statestrect, MENDRICK’S, at della brommhi ¢ic and Sea ee shire 
spectators. The sale for the penees em a. | REN 292 As the seats were cheaper ones, the premiums 
seats can scarcely be beaten by ee pa-d were of course not so high as those of yes- 
for Saturday night. Girls will be girls, terday, the highest being $27 paid for 131 to 
and the rehearsals are the joy of their 134 in the right balcony. The crowd was a 
lives because so many of them are larger one than yesterday, and was made up 
Brookline, Longwood and Jamaica largely of the symphony girl, who is as well- 
Plain girls, who have other matters to defined a character as the matinée girl. The 
occupy their evenings beside coming ‘girls caused a good deal of confusion by the 
into the city, unless it be for a party or reckless mannerin which they ran the bids zis 
the theatre. The real music-loving | twenty-five and fifty cents ata time, and then 
community, the young people who have j indignantly denied any knowledge of making 


fi ae desirable seats there in the back row. 


There was another successful sale of the sym- 
“phony tickets today, and prices’ were fairly 
high all the way through; in fact, the sale was 
about as good a one of the seats, which' were 
the $7.50 ones, as has ever been held. Every 
seat was sold, and many more could have been 
disposed of, as the bidding was strong to the 
end. The last seats sold, a couple of undesira- 
ble ones, brought $10, which was as high as 


highest prices tor seats. Places under the’ 
galleries in the front rows brought 
premiums, on the average, of $6 to $10, 
Farther hack bids on these side seats in- 
creased, until in rows J, K and Lthe prices. 
ranged from $17 to $19, 

ihe most desirable seats, those near the 
middle aisle, were knocked down at $15 or 
18 so long as the auctioneer was concerned. 
with the front rows; but as he caine to row 
(+ the bids were higher, ranging from $20 
to 529, and in row J seats numbered 18 and 
1% brought premiums of $38 The highest 
bid rezistered previous to noon was for the 
single seat at the left of the middle aisle in 
row H. hat seat brought a bid of $42. 
Other premiums ranged on the average 
from $18 to $25, 

Today the $750 seats for the concerts 
will be sold. 


SYMPHONY. 


Two good seats in first balcony, for Saturdays, for 
sale at ad price. Address J. C. i, Boston anscript. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 

For sale, four seats under balcony, different loca- 
ont, af ress G. F. D., Boston Transeript. . 
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The first sign of returning society will 
take place at Music Hall on Monday, but 
‘t will be by proxy. If signs may be be- 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The announcements made last week have 


‘come out,’’ the rank and fashion, that »such bids, 
hold sittings as they take a pew at 
| Trinity and go when they please, are 
' the chief Saturday nighters, and no 
two audiences could be more distinct 
in character. Perhaps, this is one rea- 
son why the Symphonies are such a 
constant excitement for society, for the 
public, and the stranger that is within 
our gates. 


_—-- 


And speaking of these concerts brings 
up a vision of a terrible fuss and fret of 
nearly a year ago, or is it longer? That 
time when Boston was told it should 
have no more orchestral performances 


in old Music Hall, that unless it shelled | 


out and bought land and built a hall, 
there should be no more music, as far as 
Mr. Higginson was concerned. Well, 
Boston trembled in its shoes, and im- 
mediately subscribed a goodly amount. 
It purchased the land and it got as far 
as looking at a model for a hall suitable 
for its magnificent orchestra, and then 
it came to a full stop. Financial depres- 
Sion upset its apple cart. When we sit 
in that dear, draughty Music Hall 
again this winter, will it be any con- 
solation to think how near we came to 
~having a finer place, and by what a mis- 
| chance the best laid plans of men, or 
' mice, have gone aglee? The new Music 


| Hall is still in the air, but the Sym- | 
phony orchestra is a reality for which | 


Bostonians are truly grateful. 


~— —_— 


Thomson, 
‘Schroeder, Huss, who have wlreawaly signed 


_be pursued in this respect. 


‘certs will > in 


awakened a widespread interest in the eom- 
ing season of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and the opinion is freely expressed 
that it will be the most brilliant in the 
career of the organization. The »urtial list 
of musicalready published indicates that Mr. 
Paur is,fully alive to the occasion, and that 
worthy ‘compositions of all schools will find 
a place in his programs. It is impossible 
to present a complete list of the soloists 
engaged, but the names of Mmes. Kumes, 
Juch, Beach, Franklin, Messrs. Ysaye, 
Davies, Baermannn, i<neigel, 


will 
Though jt can 
be no longer necessary to speak of the quali- 
ty of the orchestra and of the carefuiness 
in every detail which characterizes all the 
work of perparation, it is well again to re- 


contracts, show that a liberal policy 


mind the town that the orchestra has few 


rivals in the worid. In the individual ex- 
cellence of the players and in the com- 
pleteness of its equipment it is superla- 
tively fine. fourteenth season of con- 
Musie Hall 
The auction sale of tick- 
ets commences in Music Hall tomorrow 
(Monday) morning, with the $12 rehearsal 
seats, continuing on Tuesday with the $7 50 
rehearsal seats. On Thursday and Friday 


evening, Oct. 


the Saturday evening concert seats will be 


sold. The sale begins at 10 o’clock each 
morning. 


FOUR SYMPHONY TICKETS 
For Saturday evenings for sale. Prite #12. Sé@kts 
ms ve Address B. C. S., Boston Transcript. 
a j + - 


SYMPHONY SEATS | 
Two in number, for twelve afternoons, for sale at a 
ae? Se price. Address 8S. H. G., Boston aie: + ip 
o 


TWO SYMPHONY REHEARS: L. SEATS 
In second row of first Balcony on 1éft sidé o pA, 
half-way back, for sale at $32.50 each. Address C. i, 
Boston Transcript. ©} aoe ‘08. 


_ SYMPHONY REHEARSALS, ; 
wo seats on floor, under balcony ; price pu0 ry es 
Address W.N.T., Boston Transcript. [A] 6 
| — 18 aiid 


‘pretty well up 
‘went for 
»tively the 
: when the position is considered. Then the 
_ Prices went down .as the seats nearer the stage 
were sold, and rose as the auctioneer went 
away from it again, until the highest figure 
;wasreached not quite halfway down to the 
| ‘middle of the hall. The seats in the left bal- 
Saturday 
‘in the right. 
-$23.50, and seat 572, which is in exactly the 
Same relative position as the one on the other 
#Sside which sold for $25, brought only $13.50. 
> The seats in the balcony at the extreme back 
fof the hall went off very well, as by the. 


There was never any trouble in 
selling the tickets over again, howev« r, as 
there were plenty of other persons ready to 
take them. Some of the girls got nervous as 
' the last seats were put up, and one or two of 
them bid against themselves in a most yigor- 
ous manner. 

The first seats sold were those under the bal- 
‘cony. They went off steadily, but no one 
wanted to pay large premiums on them. The 


: highest price paid in the first row was $11.50, 
in the second $10.50, in the third $8.50, in the 
| fourth $7,in the fifth $5.50 and in the sixth 
/ $5. Then the auctioneer turned his attention to 
{| the seats in the back of the right balcony, and 


they went rapidly. The first sold was 108, 
toward the stage. It 
$25, and was, perhaps, rela- 
highest sale of the day, 


‘cony, for some reason, sold for less than those 
The highest price there was 


time those were reached people were begin- 
ning to feel anxious about getting a seat at all, 


_ and were ready to take almost anything that 


came along, The highest price paid there was 
$14, while $10, $11 and $12 ruled all the way 


|} through. Some of the seats sold late yester- 


day afternoon brought the highest premiums 
ever paid ata Symphony sale. Three in particu- 
lar, seats 17, 18, and 19 in R, brought $92 each, 
which brought the whole cost of each seat up 


} to $104, The second highest premium was $76, 
} and $50, and $60 was frequently paid. 
; ee re 


lieved, there will be fewer society people 
at the sale in person than usual. Last sea- 
son Mrs. Gardner deigned to put in an ap- 
yearance during one day of the auction, 
but unless she is preparing a Surprise for 
every one, and coming home surreptitiously 


for the event. she will be missed this sea- 
son, 


It looks as if quite a number of well- 
known people would not return to town un- 


til the third or fourth concert of this sea~ 
son. 
i‘tekably better and the Symphony season 
. will be enjoyed with freer minds than a 
large percentage of Boston people had last 
“year, 


But for all that the times are unmis- 


SYMPHONY, TICKETS 


| FOUR SYMPHONY TICKETS 


Price #12. 


Seats 
., Boston Transcript. 


09 


For Saturday eventna? for sale. 
icky Address B. C. 8 


2 REHEARSAL SEATS, B 6, 7, ~ 
Floor, aisle seats, for sale, for $25 éach. Address d. K., 
Boston Transcript. : (AJ o10 | 

SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Two seats on floor, under balcony ; price #30 each. 
Address W,.N. T., Boston Transcript. art 8 O10 


SYMPHONY "Fair 


Rehearsal and Concert seats for season at moderate 
prices or to let for $1.00 and upwards, % 


GONNELLY’S ZiSsis S58 


4t(A} 


SYMPHONY CONCERT TICKET, 


For sale in C near centre, floor, also fine py pees 
near stage; price each $17.50. Miss GOE ; * | 
Hamilton Place. 


SYMPHONY TICKETS, 


Rehearsals and Concerts; good location: renncne 
> Harrison avenue. room A, 9 to 10 A. - 


: 
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{ Programme to 
- Have a Vein of Lightness. 

ae | 

rae THE NEW DEPARTURE. 

Mr. Paur is to be thanked for his in- 
tention to brighten the programmes of 
the Symphony concerts by an occa- 
ional infusion into them of music of a 
fbomewhat lighter character than has 
appeared in them for nine years, or, in 


‘Other words, since the time of Mr... 
‘Henschel. While it is right that these, 


concerts should be educational to a 
large extent, there is no reason why 
they should not also be entertaining, 
‘within proper limitations, nor why what 
is severe in them should not be con- 
trasted judiciously with good music of 
@ lighter cast, in which the ear can be 
pleased and the understanding be left 
untaxed. Some will, of course, object 
to the innovation on which Mr. Paur 
has ventured, but their sincerity may 
be questioned. Good music is good mu-’ 
sic, whether it be light or heavy, and it 
does not always follow that what is in- 
comprehensible is necessarily great, 
and what at once appeals to the com- 


prehension is necessarily little. 
. There is affectation in a protessed love 


for music as there is in everything else | 


in which an appeal is made to the 
taste. Even Symphony audiences are 
not wholly free from it, as has been ev- 
idenced by the hearty applause _be- 
8towed by the majority of those present 
on music which, on a first hearing, has 
baffled the understanding of professional 
musicians. 1lt would seem that the guid- 
ang principle has been that not to ap- 
plaud that which is drearily profound is 
© manifest ignorance of the fundamen- 
tal principles of classical music, and 
hence, not having the courage of their 
convictions, listeners simulate a delight 
which they do not feel, in order to show 
the readiness with which they are able 
to “palpitate with the right emotion.”’ 
They are afraid to let any one see how 
bored they have been, in the dread that 
eRey may be thought not know a 
thing when they hear it. The hy- 
Pocrisy is laid bare whenever a 
Piece of music is, played in which 
Simplicity prevails and a rhythmi- 
‘Cal tune breaks on their ears. Then the 
applause has none of the perfunctory air 
that attends the vlaying of 
the incomprehensible, eit is  spon- 
taneous and genuinely enthusi- 
astic. Down in its. heart a Sym- 
‘phony audience likes a tune as heartily 
ae Romy Moore loved a lord. And 
Why should it not? It is not pleasing tu 
be ever on stiits, even though it may 
lift one bodily above the level of one’s 
fellows who walk on the ground. While 
it is well that we shou.d be grave at 
‘times and take our music seriously, it 
‘ts equally weil that we should smile 
wow and then and have music to gratify 
‘ur more refined lighter moods. Even 
the pedagogue looks gleefully toward his 
hours of relaxation. One may pore over 
the sombreness of Eschylus and yet 
not be sinful if one also ;inds welcome 
‘diversion in the humor cf Dickens. One 
©an be enraptured with the grandeur 


ture by Auber, or for that matter to a 
waltz of Johann Strauss. The true mus- 
ical nature appreciates and enjoys the 
best in its kind, whether it appeals to 
his gayer or to his more solemn 
sentiments. There is comedy as well as 
tragedy. 

‘There are people who, if the ‘‘Dance of 
Nymphs” in the ‘‘Damnation of Faust”’ 
by Berlioz had been written by Strauss 
—and there is nothing in it, even its 

‘commonplace that is above the power 
of the dance-writer to achieve—would 
feel that it would be out of place ona 
Symphony concert programme, and 
would be scandalized at the very sug- 
gestion of applauding it there; and yet 
as it bears Berlioz’ name, they go 
even to the extent of attempting to en- 
core it. whenever it is performed at 
these concerts. The beautiful in art 
has as much claim on the attention as 
does the profound that is not beautiful, 
and after all a wearisome work, signed 
by wu great name, and whose meaning 


is not to be grasped, except after fre- | 


quent hearing, often recalls the remon- 
strance of the dull school boy, who, 
after he had been flogged into learning 


the alphabet, was in doubt whether it , 
was worth while to go through so much 


for so little. 

There is a wide misapprehension re- 
garding what is and what is not clas- 
sical music. According to the general 
belief, what is classical must of neces- 
sity be profound, and demands a spe- 
cial education to appreciate it; and yet 
e&«%y Horace is no less a classic than is 
sombre Sophocles. If Beethoven’s ‘‘Fi- 
delio” is a classic, so is Mozart’s 
'*“Marriage of Figaro.” 


ous, Shall we have no more tuneful 
'cakes and ale? It is true that a Sym- 
phony programme comes clearly with- 
in that rule which demands a place for 
everything and everything in its place, 
and such a programme is not to be 
broadened and made lighter injudi- 
ciously and with a disregard for the 
eternal fitness of things. Nevertheless, 
there is much good and pleasing music 


‘thatz;has hitherto been denied a place | 
on these Same programmes that might | 


appear there without sacrifice of dignity 
‘Or even of the _ edaucat'ional principle 
that lies at the foundation of the con- 
certs. .Mr. Paur, in his resolve to admit 


music of this class, will meet with gen- | 
eral approval. It will relieve the selec- | 
tions of a certain heaviness that has | 
characterized them for some years, and | 


the flavor of what is light will enable 
the palate the better to appreciate what 
is heavy. As at a banquet, a choice and 
dainty little entremet is no drawback to 
the enjoyment of the more solid fare, 
‘and something of French champagne 
Sparkle will not mingle badly with the 
heavier, still wines of Germany—always 
Prowiwne that both are of the best qual- 
y. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
The interesting announcements made 
in these columns last Sunday in refer- 


ence to the coming season of the Boston | 


Symphony orchestra have been widely 


| discussed in musical circles during the 
week, and the opinion is general that 
\the prospectus for the 14th season is the 
most attractive ever issued by the man- 
‘agement. The standard works and nov- 
elties to be performed are well Ghosen, 
and for variety, catholicity and musical 
worth Mr. Paur’s programmes leave lit- 


, tle to be desired. Two more American — 


compositions which have been accepted 
are a concerto for violoncello by Arthur 


Because there | 
be precisians who are musically virtu- | 


i . ~*~ ~~, 2 CON, 
| Holden Huss, to "be played by ° 
—pposer. These, with Mr. Chadwick’s sym- 
—fphony, Mr. Paine’s “Seebilder,’”’ and one 
or two works not yet finished, will make 


gratifying Showing for native com-. 
egotiations are pending with 


}mposers. 
BvMme. Nordica, and though the engage- 


ment is not yet closed there is little | 


Houbt that she will be the principal 
singer in a grand Wagner concert to be 


e Se hei te ; ft 
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'- Cherubini; 
tambourine, 


included in the regular series. Other — 


additions to the force of soloists are 


Miss Gertrude Franklin and Mr. Huss. 
The list, not yet complete, also includes 
Mmes. Eames, Juch, Beach, Messrs. 
Davies, Ysaye, Cesar, Thomson, Baer- 
mann, Mole, Kneisel, Schnitzler, Schroe- 
der and others. 

The sales of season tickets are to be 
held during the coming 
tickets will be sold by auction, experi- 
ence having shown this method to be 
the fairest that can be devised. It cre- 
ates a wide range of prices and suits 
ali purses. The fact that the tickets 
command a premium gives many the 
impression of high prices, but it should 
be remembered that the starting prices, 
$12 and $7.50 for 24 high-class concerts, 
is ridiculously low. While a few ex- 
ceptionally desirable seats have usually 
brought stiff prices, the average cost 
has always been less than the usual 
prices for other. public performances, 
both musical and dramatic. The num- 
ber of seats in Music Hall is 2397, and 
of these many hundreds have been sold 
each season at trifling premiums. These 
can be secured by any one by attend- 
ing personally the auctions. It should 
be stated that ladies will find no dif- 
ficulty in making their own purchases, 
The. $12 seats for the Friday afternoon 

ublic rehearsals will be Sold at Musie 

all tomorrow (Monday), the $7.50 seats 
tor rehearsals on Tuesday, the $12 seats 
for the Saturday evening concerts on 
Thursday and the $7.50 concert tickets 
on Friday. The sales wil] begin each 
day at10 A. M. | 


The Symphony Concerts. 


Next Saturday nicht, Oct. 18, the fourteenth | 
series of concerts by the Boston Symphony Or. ~ 


chestra, in Music Hall, will be begun. Mr. 


Emil: Paur remains as conductor (his second, 


season) and the orchestra is thus constituted: 


First violins—Kneisel, C. M. Loeffler T. Adam- 
owski, Schnitzler, Roth Kuntz,’ Moldauer. 
Fiedler, Ondriecek, Krafft, Hoffmann, Mahn, 
Strube, Eichheim, Knecht, Hahn. 

Second violins—Akeroyd, Fiumara S worns- 
Heche Zien. “Goldene Yabo, Rest 
8 “410tZ, . Goldstein, Zahn, 
Reisland, Kichler, Michael, B salle 


urth. 
e R | 
lolas—Svecenski, Zach, H. Heind!, Barleben, 


Gruenberg, Kolster, Hoyer, Kluge, Sauer, 
raQuss. 


_ Violoncellos—Schroeder, Schulz, J. Adamow- 


EB. Loeffler, C. 


ski, Mingels, Rose, Barth, 


agel. 


. Basses—A. Goldstein Elkind, Bareither, Sey- 


del, Barth Gerhardt, Reinhardt, B 
Harp—Schuécker. ss a 
Flutes—Molé, E. M. Heindl, Fox, 
Oboes—Sautet, Demuth. 

English horn—F. Miiller, 

larinets—Pourtan, Metzger, 
pemmoons Ld es seeneet ' 

orns—Hackebarth, Lorbeer, Hein, ; 
oe omee eens es taeda syasa 

ones— am e, . . 
Tuba—Golde. " BES Le ag 
Tympani—Ludwig. 

rums—Simpson. 


As usual, the concerts will be twenty-four in 
number, each preceded by a public rehearsal 
on the afternoon before, at weekly intervals, 


with these omissions: Friday afternoons, Novy. | 


week. All | 


oi 
” 
’ 


new; ballet 
nstein. Mra, 
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_ Fourth, Nov. 10. Overture to “The Bartered 


bati, new; suite, “L’Arlésienne 
Fifth, Noy. 17. 
entr’acte 


Bizet. 
ymphony in E-flat 


Mozart 
from “Rosamunde,” Schubert: 


Bride,” Smetana, new; symphony in D, Sgam- 


9 . 


march in B minor, Schubert-Liszt; overture 


to ‘Carlo Broschi,’’ Auber. 


Other solo artists engaged are these: Sing 


ers—Miss Emma Eames and Mr. Ben Davies. 
Instrumental—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, pianoforte; 
Messrs. E. Ysaye, César Thomson and Franz 
Kneisel, violins; C. Molé; flute; A. Schroeder, 
violoncello. Besides the novelties above named © 


these are promised: 

Symphonies—Tschaikowsky, 
“Wallenstein.” 

Overtures—‘‘Sappho,”’ Goldmark: 


sixth; 


d’Indy, 
“Wen die 


Krone,” Ritter; ‘‘The Corsair,” Berlioz ; “Car- 
neval,” “Otello” and “In der Natur,” Dvorak; 


‘Elegie,’ Kahn: 
‘*‘Dornroeschen,”’ Langer. 


one by Rietz; prelude, 


Miscellaneous—‘Seebilder,” Paine : set of varia- 


tions, Knorr; symphonic poem, Smetana; 
él s,”’ Reinecke; 
symphonic poem with flute obbligato, Benoit: 


entr’acte, ‘The Governor of Tours,” 


The following standard works in addition to 
those selected for the first five concerts are in , 


the scheme for the season: 


Symphonies—Beethoven, 2d and 3d; Haydn, : 
chu- 


G major and E-tlat; P. E. Bach, D; Sch 


mann, Rhenish; Mendelssohn, A major; Raff, | 


New World; Saint-Saéns, A minor. 


schiitz,”’ 
ner: *“Melusine,” Mendelssohn; ‘ 
ing,’ Marschner; “L’Enfant 
Auber; “Jessonda,’’ Spohr. 


ns 


Suites—‘Aus Holbergs Zeit,” Grieg ; one by" 
a a 


Lachner; ‘‘Aus Thiiringen,” R 


Serenades—One by Brahms: No. 2, Volkmann; 


for wind instruments, Mozart. | 
Miscellaneous—‘'Hirtenmusik.” Bach: Hung 
‘“ 


rian rhapsody and symphonic poem 


Préludes, 

sen. 

In the course of the season the ‘orchestra will 
give five concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 


| Overtures—"'Fidelio,”’ “‘Lenore’’ No. 2, Beet- 
- hoven; “Don Juan,’ Mozart; “Der Frei- 
Weber; “Die Meistersingers,” vee 

Ha Heil- 


a- 
s 
’ Liszt; *‘Carnival in Paris,” Svend- 


House, New York; five at the Academy of 


Music, Philadelphia; five at the new Music 


Hall, Baltimore; five at Metzerott Hall, Wash- 


ington; four public rehearsals and four con- 
certs under the auspices of the Philharmonic 


’ 


Society at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn; ten» 
concerts at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge: six 


at Infantry Hall, Providence; single concerts. 


in various other cities. 


The Cambridge concerts will be given in 


Sanders Theatre on Thursday evenings, Oct. 
18, Noy. 22, Dec. 13, Jan. 3, Jan. 24, Feb, 14 
March 7, April 4 and April 25. Among the solo 
artists to be expected are Mmes. Nordica, and 
Wyman, and Messrs. Davies, Ysaye, MacDow- 


“In the Wood;” one by Volkmann; Brahms, | 
3d; Rubinstein, “*Ocean;” Dvorak, “From the 


Prodigue,” 
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rst Public Rehearsal to be Held 
Pee Oct. 12. 
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PAUR’S WORK 


Conductor, 
fs 
‘Many Soloists of Great Prominence En- 
; gaged for this Season—Prices 
of Seats. 


‘ 


_ Whe time for the opening of the 14th 
Season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
4s close at hand, the date of the first pub- 
Tic rehearsal being Friday afternoon, Oct. 
12, 4 the first congert Saturday evening, 
Oct. 13. 

‘The inquiries concerning this season’s 


orders placed with the ticket speculators 
‘dicate that the interest of the public in 
‘hese opportunities offered by Mr. Higgin- 
$0n is as active as in past seasons, and 
Probabilities are that good financial 
Fesuits will follow the annual auction sale 
Of tickets for the rehearsals and concerts 


‘both. The success of Mr. Emil Paur with 


Mie orchestra last semson established his 
®eputation as an able and competent con- 
@& musician of fine musical in- 

‘i deep feeling and master, as 

of the ceS under his baton, the 


onous character of his pro- 


promised to remedy |, Thomas and Damrosch. 


: : the coming Season, 


by 1 f his selections, 
and ked degree more 


the character of the wor : 

le presented. | Berne: $0 : pianists; the renowned 
his is _mo it encouraging evidence of | 2 
OR the: Part of Mr. .Paur to | Rent foreign. performers, 


‘here as a personal friend of - 
_Was but a graduate from the Leipsic con- 


_bervatory without the necessary skill and 
ies and the already large number of | if J 


anced taste of 
critical, unpartisan American audiences, — 
. When we consider this promise of a lib- 
eral course upon the part of Conductor 
Paur to meet every taste of his audi- 
ence, and also the high degree of excel- 
lence to which he raised the concerted 
efforts of the superb body of players 
under his guidarice, after four years of 
Slipshod work under his predecessor, there 
is every reason to believe that the public 
will recognize its good fortune in the pos- 
session, of. such an able and conscientious 
musician and conductor, amd their appre- 
ciation thereof in eagerly obtaining places 


(at the sales of ‘the coming series of re- 


hearsals and concerts. 7 

The ae etc of the orchestra this 
season will be essentially the same as last 
year. Thera -will be about 10 new mem- 
bers only, and mostly among the second 
WYiolins and lower stringed instruments. 


&mong the principal instruments the only 


changes will be in the engagement of a 
new first clarinet and a new first bassoon 
player. 

The former, M. Pourtan, comes from 
Lyons, France, and enjoys a good répu- 
tation as first clarinet in both the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Grand Opera of 
that city. | 

With the advent of Mr. Nikisch the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was unfortu- 
nate in the possession of a fst clarinet 
player whose ability. was tha only of a 
clever amateur. It was said ‘that he came 
kisch, and 


experience for the position he assumed. 
Whether this be true or not, he certain- 
ly was not equal to the Situation, for he 
had not the technical skill to cope with 
the difficulties of his part and he played 
often a little flat of the pitch, thereby 
putting the woodwind out of tune, for of 
what use was the correct intimation of 
his associate players if his own efforts 
were untuneful? The false intonation of 
one player alone among the woodwind 
would: ruin the ensemble. It must have 
been extremely exasperating to such ar- 
tists as M. Moll and M. Sautet to have 
to perform undér_ such trying circum- 


| Stances. 


With the coming of M. Pourtan the 


ch. it | first flute, oboe and clarinet Players will 


ts ; 
own will under Mr. | by the Germans 


S weak point last season was | 


be Frenchmen, and it is acknowledged 
themselves that the 
French excel as wind players. | 

The new bassoon player is Mr. Litke, 
who has held first positions with both 


Among the soloists to ap ear will be 
Mrs. Emma Eames, Mrs. mma 

and Mr. Ben ey + a 

Carl Baermann and 


homson and M. Ysaye, 


ts, _Kneisel, Schroeder and 
others. . ee Sg ey 2 a Oh ae ad: eH es 
It will be seen that the season at hand 
as regards the work of the orchestra and 


the ability of the soloists, must prove a 


mgst brilliant one. 


The sale of the seats at auction will be 


as follows: The $12 seats for rehearsals 


will take place at Music Hall on Monday, 


eee 
r 


Sept. 24, at 10 o’clock; the $7.50 rehearsal 


Seats, on Tuesday, Sept. 25, at 10 o'clock: 


the $12 conceit seats, on Thursday, Sep a 
27, and the $7.50 seats, on Friday, Sept. 28. 


at the same time and place, The eonaial 


tions that have governed the auction’sal 
of previous seasons will prevail on the | 
occasions. — | eee 


, 
~ 


SHASON 


1894-95. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, 


CHERUBINI. 


BEETHOVEN. 


CHABRIER. 
(Died Sept. 15, 1894.) 


WAGNER. 


I. CONGERY. 


OCTOBER iS, AT 8: ? Mw 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE To “Anacréon,’’ in D major, Op. 241. 


SYMPHONY No, 7, in A major, op, 92. 


. Poco sostenuto.—Vivace. 
. Allegretto. 


Scherzo: Presto.Trio: Assai meno presto. 


. Finale: Allegro con brio. 


THREE BALLET MOVEMENTS. 


. Tambourin from “Iphigénie en Aulide.”’ 
- Gavotte from ‘‘Armide.”’ 


Grande Chaconne from ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide.”’ 
and ‘“‘Orphée.’’ 


PRELUDE to Act II. of ‘‘Gwendoline.”’ 


KAISER-MARSCH, in B flat major. 





‘ - a0 t pric gg 8 + oO | . ‘as AC: gi i Ly: , e, ba ’ 
“overture. “Fidelio,” oven; fourth ‘Sym- S sojourn among . ee 
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Boston Music Hall. 


CVMPH ONY CONCERTS Paur to do otherwise than try to meet 


Ithe demands of the advanced taste of 
ie a 
dyad 


First Public Rehearsal to be Held 
Oct. 12. 


DIRECTOR PAUR’S WORK 


Has Shown Himself to be a Popular 
Conductor, 


Many Soloists of Great Prominence En- 
gaged for this Season—Prices 
of Seats. 


Whe time for the opening of the 14th 
Season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is close at hand, the date of the first pub- 
lic rehearsal being Friday afternoon, Oct. 
12, and the first concert Saturday evening, 
Oct. 13. 

The inquiries concerning this season’s 
Series and the already large number of 
orders placed with the ticket speculators 
indicate that the interest of the public in 
these opportunities Offered by Mr. Higgin- 
son is as active as in past seasons, and 
the probabilities are that good financial 
results will follow the annual auction sale 
of tickets for the rehearsals and concerts 


both. The success of Mr. Emil Paur with 
the orchestra last semson established his 


ductor, a musician of fine musical in- 
Stincts and deep feeling and master, as 


well, of the forces under his baton, the | 


wehestra under his guidance playing with 
precision and with dynamic effect quite in 
contrast with the manner in which it 
drifted or moved at its own will under Mr. 
Paur’s predecessor. 

Mr. Paur’s weak point last season was 
the monotonous character of his pro- 
érammes, but he has promised to re 


This is most encouraging evidence of 
the desire upon the part of Mr. Paur to 


reputation as an able and competent con- | would ruin the ensemble. 


critical, unpartisan American audiences, 

. When we consider this promise of a lib- 
eral course upon tthe part of Conductor 
Paur to meet every taste of his audi- 
ence, and also the high degree of excel- 
lence to which he raised the concerted 
efforts of the superb body of players 
under his guidance, after four years of 
Slipshod work under his predecessor, there 
is every reaison to believe that the public 
will recognize its good fortune in the pos- 
session. of such an able and conscien'tious 


Musician and conductor, and their appre- 


Ciation thereof in eagerly obtaining places 


(at the sales of ‘the coming series of re- 
hearsals and concerts. 


The pti tachi of the orchestra this 
season will be essentially the same as last 
year. There will be about 10 new mem- 
bers only, and mostly among the seeond 
Violins and lower stringed instruments, 
Among the principal instruments the only 
changes will be in the engagement of a 
new first clarinet and a new first bassoon 
player. 

The former, M. Pourtan, comes from 
Lyons, France, and enjoys a good repu- 
tation as first clarinet in both the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Grand Opera of 
that city. 

With the advent of Mr. Nikisch the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was unfortu- 
nate in the possession of a first clarinet 
player whose ability. was that only of a 
clever amateur. It was said that he came 
here as a personal friend of Nikisch, and 
was but a graduate from the Leipsic con- 
Bervatory without the necessary skill and 
experience for the position he assumed. 

Whether this be true or not, he certain- 
ly was not equal to the Situation, for he 
had not the technical skill to cope with 
the difficulties of his part and he played 
often a little flat of the pitch, thereby 
putting the woodwind out of tune, for of 
What use was the correct intimation of 
his associate players if his own efforts 
were untuneful? The false intonation of 
one player alone among the woodwind 
It must have 
been extremely exasperating to such ar- 
tists as M. Moll and M. Sautet to have 
to perform under’ such trying circum- 
stances. 

With the coming of M. Pourtan the 
first flute, oboe and clarinet Players will 
be Frenchmen, and it is acknowledged 
by the Germans themselves that the 
French excel as wind players. 

The new bassoon player is Mr. Litke, 
who has held first positions with both 
Thomas and Damrosch. 

Among the soloists to appear will be 
Mrs. Emma Eames, Mrs. Emma Juch 
and Mr. Ben Davies as vocalists; Mr. 
Carl Baermann and Mrs. Beach as 

ianists; the renowned violinists, Cesar 

homson and M. Ysaye, and other emi- 
nent foreign performers, besides our local 
artists, Mr. Kneisel, 
others. | iS 43 

It will be seen that the season at hand, 
as regards the work of the orchestra and 
the ability of the soloists, must prove a 
mqst brilliant one. 

The sale of the seats at auction will be 
as follows: The $12 seats for rehearsals 
will take place at Music Hall on Monday, 
Sept. 24, at 10 o’clock; the $7.50 rehearsal 
Seats, on Tuesday, Sept. 45, at 10 0’ clock; 
the $12 concert seats, on Thursday, Sept. 
27, and the $7.50 seats, on Friday, Sept. 28, 
at the same time and place. The cond 
tions that have governed the auction sale 
of previous seasons will prevail on the 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 48. 


CHERUBINI. 


BEETHOVEN. 


CHABRIER. 
(Died Sept. 15, 1894.) 


WAGNER. 
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III. 


IV. 


1894-95. 


MPHONY ORCHESTRA 


EMIX PAUR, Conduetor. 


I, CONCERT 
AT 3 P. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE To “‘Anacréon,”’ in D major, 


SYMPHONY No, 7, in A major, op, 92. 
Poco sostenuto.— Vivace. 

Allegretto. 
Scherzo: 


Presto.—Trio: ASssai meno presto 


Finale: Allegro con brio 


THREE BALLET MOVEMENTS. 


. Tambourin from “Iphigénie en Aulide.”’ 


iT. 


III. 


Gavotte from “‘Armide.”’ 
Grande Chaconne from “‘Iphigénie en Aulide. 
and “Orphée.”’ 


PRELUDE to Act II. of ‘‘Gwendoline.”’ 


KAISER-MARSCH, in B flat major. 
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‘There was no chaconne for him, no 
for his famous gambades. To him ries 2 
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said Gluck, ‘Did the Greeks know 
chaconne?”’ And Vestris replied, ‘‘They had 
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The First Saturday Concert 


of the Fourteenth Season, 


‘Messrs. Cherubini and Chabrier 


Enter Arm-in-Arm. 


fAn Evening of Genuine Interest 


W.thout a Soloist, 


This was the program of the Symphony 
concert given last evening in Music Hall: 


SoVGretre,, “AAR CTOORN si iscvcccccnacevecen Cherubini 
Symphony No. 7 Beethoven 


Wagner 

You may wonder at Mr. Paur’s choice of 
the “‘Anacreon”’ overture as the opening 
number of the season; but reflect on what 
he might have done; he might have chosen 
Beethoven's 


dition, and applaud. 


They laugucd in Paris 91 years ago this | 


month when Anacreon, 
cess, 
Athens represented him as one that was 
drunk and singing, the lover of Bathyllus, 
addressed his odalisque in a call for drink 
as ‘Interesting Slave!’ They laughed in 
Vendémiaire of the year XII. at the li- 
bretto of this opera-ballet 
izen Mendouze, nor could the music of 
Citizen Cherubini prevail against 
Seven nights they 
rake, a ridiculous 
and they laughed. 
mipsne. 

ere is no modern musical scene paint- 
ing. Here is no ruddy, riotous déGauch. 
Love is without passion. There is no sus- 
Bree of sensuousness. 
h 


voluptuous to ex- 


bore, and they hissed 


ibbers are frozen as in Grecian relief. B 
OW clean-cut are the forms. How mate 
is the artistic repression. What a sense of 
Proportion rules the work. There is no 
abuse of color, but there is color from be- 
finning to end. 
ikened u 


was the last 
the history of 


It was ] -"s 
Sa pleasure to h 
of Gluck, for tl ee 


gehteenth century 

rved to conclude an opera or a 

a When Gaetan Vestris, the great 
ancer and tyrant of the Paris Opera, saw 


“Dedication of the House.” | 
Think of this possibility bolstered by tra- | 


So fond of wine that his statue in | 


of Time’s pendulum; 


written by Cit- | 


them. | 
laughed at seeing the old | 


Today the overture re- | 


' the opera house, 


Lovers and wine- |) With that which precedes and follows. 


| Santuzza. 


no chaconne. So much the worse for them.” 
Tradition prevailed, and Gluck was politic 
Vestris danced, and Gluck added 
music, although, to use his own gia | 
phrase, he said, ‘‘My opera is now so fu 
of music that it stinks.”’ 

And in these ballets not es | Vestris, but 
Marie Madeline Guimard anced. This 
strange woman, at whose feet Archbisho 
and Bishops knelt as_ suppliants, this 
woman of wild and horrid orgies was in the 
dance a chaste Diana. 
feature of her art was simplicity. Even 
when she was of 50 are so scraggy that 
She was dubbed ‘The keleton of the 
Graces,’’ so haggard that she made herself 
up after her portrait at 20. She entranced 
by her grace and dignity. There are pict- 
ures of her in costume and in attitude, and 
we wonder when we see them at the ad- 
miration of her contemporaries. And yet 
the woman in the gavotte from ‘‘Armide’’ 
swayed the audience, as does the simple, 
haunting tune today. 

+ 
* * 

The overture to ‘‘Anacreon” was played 
exceedingly well, with breadth, with an 
accuracy that was never finical, with a 
spirit that was the stern master of 
technique. Even greater was the perfor- 
mance of the finale of the symphony. This 
number is too often a confused and un- 
rhythmic succession of noisy shocks. Under 
Mr. Paur the ‘“‘peasants’ dance’’ 
nobility that was almost tad aea 
though the brute joy in mere 


The distinguishing 


ballet | 


: 
| 
’ 
; 


ee lettltelete tss  e 


had a. 
as 
iving under | 


the sun found expression in frantic leaps, | 
in twistings and turnings, in evolutions in 


which Nature itself shared lJustily. 

Never was there a for 
mighty rhythm. In this 
is a delight. 
pulse that beats with it. In the first move- 
ment the rhythm is not so much the swing 
there is something 
aggressive in its comparative pettiness. As 
«w suit, it is the aliexieito of this symphony 
(uat stands out, but last evening the move- 
ment that dominated was the finale, which, 
as I have said, is often a stumbling block 
to conductors. 

* 
* &* 

It would seem as though the prelude to 
the second act of ‘‘Gwendoline’’ must suffer 
necessarily by being taken from its home, 
It thus loses connection 
For 
this is a prelude, not merely an intermezzo 
without distinctive meaning. Even the 
intermezzo in ‘‘Cavelleria rusticana’’ by its 
cheap simplicity and every-day tunefulness, 
although it was not composed. I believe, 
originally for the opera, relieves the hearer, 
and serves as a contrast to the stormy 
passion that preceded and the inevitable 
tragedy that must follow the confession of 


The stony of ‘‘Gwendoline’’ is told in 
another column of the Journal. It mig) 
well have been told in the program-book, 5 
that the hearer might have known e 
character of the act to which the music is 
a prelude. | 

This prelude is built upon a theme that 
may be called the Gwendoline motive, the 
typical melody of the girl that was to be a 
bride of a night. This theme given out by 
the clarinet—and nobly played it was—is 
singularly melancholy and at the same time 
passionate. ‘ 

The upward leap from A flat to G natural 
is as a stab to the heart, and the theme 
with its harmonies is one of marked origi- 


tfulness of the 
nale the rhythm 
The body of the hearer is one 





‘an extended | for is'not E 
‘ish at these choice | 
ums? If you wish to know the sort of | 
people who really love music here, — 
only look at those who stand during @ 
‘mtroduction. here || Whole concert; note their absorbed ex- 
suggestions of the father’s || pression and their unflinching courage 
but the predominat- ,| jn enduring fatigue; is there any make- 
elude is its, rag, Pet believe in their enjoyment of the or- 
music out of |} chestra, and do they not represent the 
music, ae | musical taste of the city in a higher | 
© mate. | degree than the pleasure loving season © 
time fine | ticket holder? 
ring in 


lity and character. After an e¢ 
itermezzo, the return of the theme is de- 
‘weloped in a powerful crescendo, of over- 
“whelming effect. Here, however, it is not 
‘a question of form, it is a question of im- 
‘pression, of creating a mood. Tragedy 


ig hinted at by. the murky poem 
ges 06—s(«ts—CS;:stéitihee 


“prelude is of won 
Hal, Go and in t 
farmonic progressi No public gathering in the entertain- 
ence of the soul of ment line brings out so many good | 


: h. | looking citizens as the Symphony con- | 
ui erbly playe ' certs. Boston men may not put on so | 
found impression. | 


much style as some of their neighbors, 

hae *"% but taken in the concrete, from a bird’s 
As for the Kaiser march, perhaps the best 
iticism is that once made by Heinrich 


eye point of view the majority of them 
Dorn: “I regard this march as a deliberate |} are imposing! If it would not bring a 
insult to my Emperor.” | blush to the cheek of some of these 
ay a” ‘belles’ their names should be | 


- Mr. was received enthusiastically. ws Ped bis | 
whe oe clarinetist and the first bassoon | written out in full, but knowing how | 


geem valuable acquisitions to the orchestra. | modestly sensitive the true Bostonian | 
fr. Pourtan, the first clarinet, has a rich || always is, how afraid of. being made 
and sympathetic ag ane, judging a ee conspicuous, we refrain. Suffice it, that 
his work last night, he po : H a good deal of the ‘effect’? of Symphony 


ws akill and poetic feeling. So, too, the | 
ide of the new bassoon player was gen- concert audience, is due to the masculine 
element. 


erous and his playing artistic. 
PHintiep HALE. ' 
cen Mr. Paur had on @ well-fitting dress 


suit, which did credit to some Boston 

tailor, and a fine hair-cut. ‘she changes 
| became his honest, musicianly individu- 
ality well 


ENTRE NOUS. 


The first Symphony concert of the 
season opened the heavenly reservoirs 
‘and flooded the town with the wettest 


rain it had had for many a day. It Shoot the drummer! What an ener- 


| is, and how he does pound 
d vehemently, with malice pre- || getic chap he 1s, 
craats oe ‘ 7 | the very dickens out of those pig skins. 


pense, and Boston, true to itself, didn’t a , 
mind a bit, but, arrayed in mackintosh || No member of the ‘OnSEneteS works 
and umbrella, went forth to enjoy harder for his money, but if he has 


itself of a Saturday night as of: yore. || little discretion, he is one of the least 
A wild snarl of cabs and herdics and |) self-conscious players of the 60. There 
hacks tore in and out of Hamilton }) he stands the entire evening silhouetted 
place and Winter street, and the elec- on the old rose back ground, with Bee- 
‘trics stood in dense repose the length of thoven towering above him. Sometimes 
‘Tremont mall to the Granary burying } } have expected and half hoped the 
ground, while the crowds swam out | Master would swoop down and put an 
like O’Grady to the sidewalk, unable to | extinguisher on his disciple. But no! 
wait the block’s good pleasure. Such a | the drum goes on forever, and, then, 
night as it was! Eventually everybody Beethoven was deaf. 

arrived, but the magnificent overture 
had been played before half the holders 
of floor seats reached them, The un- 
' manageable element does complicate 

the West End system terribly, and if 
| all Symphony nights are to be so ‘‘dem’d 

moist and unpleasant,’”’ patrons must 

start for Music Hall early in the after- 

noon. 


‘There is to be no diminution in the 
patronage of these concerts, if Satur- 
day’s audience is a guarantee of the | 
coming season. Many new faces among 
the familiars were observed, and to say 
that representative men and women 
“were conspicuous is to put it mildly, | 
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| self, and fe]l into the arms of her husband 


. 
“J 
‘ 


/ 


, uttered a woful lamentation, stabbed “Her- | 


. of a night, 


~ # 
SPs 


A oe oe Bei) 
nd this bloody tragedy was written by 


The Story of - Gwendoline, ‘the Catulle Mendes, the fierce: Wagnerite, 
the Bride of a Night, 


the cameo-faced cutter of verbal e0: 

on which pure women may not: ool sae 
des, of whom George Moore said, “All he | 
says is false—the book he has just. read, | 
| the play he is writing, the woman’ who. 


A Word About Emmanuel Chae | the : him—he buys a packet of bonbons,in | 


brier, Opera-Maker. 


the street and eats them, and it se.’’ | 
be there a more corrupt ‘and at the ene | 
time as graceful a story-teller in all Paris? 
Surely this man was the honored guest at 
the banquet of Trimalchio, or drinking near 
Nero he whispered in that mad musician's 


C : a ® ' 
Sonzs for th> People, Nikita, an]/°2" While they watched together the dane- 


Whistling Snakes, 


, ing girls, thinly gauzed, clat 

! cracked castanets—some of thon ‘Were Sue 
ish girls from Gades: and “some were 
Syrian dancing girls, more wanton than 
.these; and these had cymbals that . they 


Let us hear the story of “Gwendoline,” \ clashed above their heads, and there was 


ce told by Catulle Mendes, the librettist of 
habrier’s opera, a fragment of which was 
played at the fymphony concert last even- 
| ing. For there are operas besides ‘‘Faust.”’ | 
and “Romeo and Juliet,’’ and “Semiramide” 
and “‘Carmen,’ although as far as Boston 
is now concerned, they need not have been 


written, for to us they are but names. 


Phen aif jong ago, on. the coast of Britain, 
: re lived a petty king, and his name was 
: rmel. He had a gentie daughter, Gwendo- 
ine, a girl of 16 years. There was peace in 
The wome 
eter looked after their homes. Orie 
ene é Priam were a-gossiping, Gwendoline 
a dream: that a Dane had borne her | music; I w 


the land. The men fished. 


away over the sea. 
mM chy Was a great cry. The fishermen 
hay — running madly, pursued by Danes 
pots? rears at their head. The young 
5 2h ered Armel to hand over his treas- 
i, oa wee refused, he fain would have 
rine is old man, but the girl threw her 
+ fa s 3 buckler before her father. 
ioe ean: troubled. Not knowing that 
se at raided hair are deadlier than ‘‘fire 
Eek > on and the wide-mouthed wars,” he 
ts and Was wooed, and he demanded 
ee ge ot Gwendoline. -Armel gave con- 
6 pei Yet treacherous heart; for it was 
hale tees iat the Saxons should butcher 
the wasn drunk at the nuptial feast. At 
a riage ceremony, the. old man blessed 

ouple, and, in secret, fave the bride a 


dagger, Saving, ‘If é 
is axes Harald should escape 


arms.’” But G 


bege 
Popes: Be to leave the coast; she talked 
acca ones danger. He laughed and 
ttirdrs Bes. waned, lost in love. Then there 
a nighty shouts and shrieks. His com-'| 
Pena, are calling him to the rescue. The 
nee e ae . the mercy of the Saxons. 
wo A vy a blow from Armel, and 
aa te wendoline saw him dying, for she 
@ followed with unequal footsteps, she | 


As they laughed at er temperament than techni 


iil him as he sleeps in your. 
wendoline loved Harald: she | 


someching fearful in their wild immodesty.” 
But they say that this libretto of “Gwen- 
doline’’ is without scrofulous taint: 


‘*" 
* 


As for the somannet Chabri oe oe 
his story in a letter published i hod EY eee 
years ago ‘TI lost li years when I was em- 
| ployed in the office of the Ministér of the 

Interior, for it was not till 1877, when I was 

35 years old, that I could devote myself 

thoroughly to music. I am pretty much self- 

made; I am not the result of any ‘school.’ 

Perhaps I have more temperament: than 

talent. Many things which must be learned. 

in youth, I may not hope to now even 
though I struggle for. them; B t 1 live in 
rite as I feel, perhaps with great- 
: this may be, I beHeve that 7 aie dir eat | 
| and courageous musician.” inet | 


Imbert teils us that Chabrier was. an en- 


thusiastic collector. of pai : Im 

| pressionists and that his thant, ane Bie 
; geous with pictures. by Manet, Re er 
| Monet, Sisley, Helleu, etc. Of Manet’s mt 
/ ures he owned the “Bar at ‘the Fetes. 
_Bergere,”” and “Skating.” «And Tinbert 
_hoped—it was six years ‘ago and: Chab fe 

had not lost his mind—that-the com ate 
would not rival the zeal‘of Clapisson, t ‘i 
opera-maker, who was such a miahiaéal’ AY 
lector of whistles that he finally saw siokti- 
ing in nature but whistles; and‘to him” ; 

itself was one whistle... Satin Bei 

- 


’ 
x 


a & 


, eo a . : 
Alas, poor Chabrier! © , aa <, 
, meet Y : verwork and. 
couragement confused his brain and chithan 


was first sung in Brussels. The opera>was | 


_hot given in Paris until December’ of last 


year, although German cities had a 

and applauded. And he was fog Ss whee 

he died, broken-downh and old. ‘Aes 7 

he was loved and -respected by all. kp 

knew him, and they were many.,. P Mola 
* oe 
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“Prines Pro Tom"—Concerts Tonicht— 
Varied Harisonio Happenings. 


BS OM me 


The Uth seuson of the Boston Sym- 
mhony Goncerta has opened brilliantly. 
Wriday afternoon and Saturday night 
multitudes crowded Music hall. 

Vivery seat for the season had long ago 
een sold, nearly all at substantial pre- 
miumé, leaving only standing room for 
purchase by any one who had failed to 
Attend the auction sale of senate. 

The gatherings at the opening per- 
Tormances were, a8 « matter of course, 
Airikingly characteristic of the city’s 
oulture, Wver since the beginning of 
these soncertsa the symphony assem- 


Hiawes have been acknowledged as idenl- | 


jy charasteriatic of What Boston is most 
proud, 

In Other cities there are numerous oc- 
Pasionsa when the residents of innermost 


PHGlAl Girales Come forth in brave array, | 


Wut in Moston the symphony concerts 
#re about the only occasions when they 
‘ere brovght together in large numbers. 
Conductor Paur received kindly greet- 
Ange at both performances. Naturally 
the oordiality of hia reception was more 
pProneunced at the evening concert than 
at the afternoon rehearsal, The rehear- 
Al audiences are apparently compelled 
hy tradition to be dignified always, and 
(8 applause, regardless of the enjoy- 
Ment conferred, needs be intelligently 
eonaidered and thoughtfully beatowed.. 
The evening audiences are a trifle more 
 oewtalarha & Wee trifle to be sure, but 
oleworthy, 


Director Paur wae himself in the best 
‘of apirite, apparently dellehted with the 
world in general, and in particular the 
Audienee and the orchestra entire. In- 
deed, he wae almost jolly. 


Phere War none of that serious mien | 


WHC Bevere determination of purpese so 
Observable when he made his first ap- 
pearance On the Music hall platform a 


¥ ~~ e® Was now ali smiles, con- 
ent an Rte a that he had con- 
4 wae 


that a road af pleasant | 


was defore him. 
wr haw changed somewhat in ap- 


: noe Gunmng the surmmer vacation. 
ane ne har and untrammeled beard 
Ra crapped, and there is 


* ta Ris PARRer a Suggestion af 
ba se erent ties for the dis. 


sesyuent upon 


unnecessary sup- 
port of a former conductor and befsre 


the geagon ended he had gained a posi- 


of general regard equal to that 


any of his predecessors. 
tte benies another year amid sur- 


roundings of bright promise. He has 


the appreciation of his audience and 
the respect of his orchestra. 

The orchestra was never more effi- 
client than it is today. It is unquestion- 
ably the finest band in the world, and it 


(is pleasant to learn that Mr Paur has 
| pucceeded in bringing all its members, 


however important they may be in 


their own estimation, under satisfac- | 


| tory control. 


The first program arranged by Mr 
Paur promisés for the season now be- 
“ginning considerable pleasure to those 
of the symphony patrons who delight 
in the class of music er can under- 
stand. For those who nd pleasure 
only in the incomprehensible due pro- 
vision will doubtless be made, so there 
seems cause for general congratulation. 


Yesterday’s program was as follows: 


Overture to Anacreon, in D major, op 241, 
Luigi Cherubini 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, op 92, 
Ludwig van Beethoven 
Tambourin, gavot and chacona, 
Christoph Willibald. Ritter von Gluck 
Prelude to act Il. of Gwendoline, 
Emmanuel Chabrier 
Whe Emperor’s March, in B-flat major, 


Richard Wagner | 


That the above selections were wel- 
eome to a majority of the audience 
there is no question. The symphony 
was given its proper place on the pro- 
g@ram,and the selections following were 
of a nature to interest rather than to 
fatigue, and in consequence an unus- 
ually small number of people left their 


'gseats before the conclusion of the con- 


¢cert. 

Director Paur’s reading of theseventh 
Symphony merits cordial commenda- 
tion. His conception of the composer’s 
intention is evidently different from 
that of Mr Nikisch, under whose di- 
rection the symphony was last per- 
formed here. 

He tnterpreted the first movement in 
@ much more vigorous style than did 
his predecessor, but this treatment de- 
tracted not at all from the impressive- 
ness of the work, indeed, the rugged 
&randeur of the solemn dance motives 
Was given added effect. 

The charming second movement was 
exquisitely performed and the audience 
applauded heartily. The playing of the 
Wind instruments, so prominent in this 
movement, Was admirable. The graceful 
Passages given to the strines also re- 
ceived delightful interpretation. The 
brilliant scherzo of the third movement 
was iritedily played, but it has been 
given here with better effect in the past. 


The boisterous and oddly modulated 


/@ance themes of the finale received in- 


tellizgent treatment from the orchestra. 


The seldem-plared “Anacreon™ over- 
ture preved a pleasing offering. and 
displayed to the best advantage the un- 
equalled resources of the string de- 


| 
j 


| 


Symphony in F 


A eet ree ae 
gavot proved the most interesting. The | 


~~ 


tambourin is a decidedly heavy dance, 
ohne that can scarcely be imagined as | 


& spark of animation in their com- 
rare one <5 The cRacena proved more 
e 3 e. - 

e of the especially enjoyable fea- 
tures of the pregram was the prelude 
to Chabrier’s opera, “Gwendaline.”” The 
work is scored for the full modern or- 
chestra, and is marvelously brilliant in 
coloring. It is written in the freest 
manner without apparent endeavor to 
tell a connected story. There are dainty 
suggestions of exquisite melodies run- 
ning through the succession of lovely 
harmonies and beautiful orchestral or 
namentations. 

Wagner's stirring ‘“‘Emperor’s March,”’ 


played with splendid spirit, concluded | 


indulged in by any class of people with | 


this thoroughly enjoyable first Sym- 


phony concert, 

Emma Juch will be the vocal soloist 
at the second concert, the program of 
Which is announced as follows: 
Overture, Carnival Romain Berllos 
Aria, from The Spectre’s Bride Dvorak 
~eee Coadwick 


(a) Dreams. (b) Cradle Song. 


| Ballet Music, Demon 


ee ee ee 


§ Opening Performance of the 


Season a Great Success. 


Brilliant and Enthustastic Audieonce— 
Cordial Welcome to Mr. Paur—The 
Chabrier Prelude the Most Import- 
ant Novelty—The Symphony Played 
Magnificently. 


Last evening the first concert of this 
Season by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was given in Music Hall, before 

large audience, despite the unfavor- 
able state of the weather. Nearly every 
Seat on the floor and in the balconies 
was occupied, and much of the avali- 
able standing room in the side aisles 
on the floor was filled. The programme 
was: 

Overture, ‘‘Anacreon,’’....esssceeece+- Cherubini 
Symphony No. 7, A-major......eee.. Beethoven 
Three Ballet Movements eee es fdluck 
Prelude to Act IL, ‘‘Gwendoline,”’....Chabrier 
Kaiser, Marsch , Wagner 

The audiencewas notably brilliant and 
enthusiastic. Mr. Paur, on his first 
appearance, was welcomed with a hear- 
tiness that was exceptionally spontane- 
ous and cordial. The applause was pro- 
longed and vigorous, and must have 
convinced him, if such conviction were 
needed, of the warm friendliness enter- 
tained for him by the patrons of. these 
concerts. He was compelled to bow 
his acknowledgments some three or 
four times before he was permitted to 
assume his duties of the evening. The 
personnel of the orchestra remains es- 
Sentially unchanged. There were some 


cERT. 


eoustayit 


TACeS AMON the tring and 


, Some two or three mere among the 


Wind tastraments, the moat tpottant 
of the latter being M. Pourtan, th 
new first clarinet, who has a beautify 
tone, Pure, sympathetio and reflwed, 
that made itwelf felt with peeulian 
rratifving results in the ay i WOMAN me 
n the preaiude by Chabrier, Jucd@ing by 
his playing of last night, he wit ably 
and satiatyt 

long been experienced tn the Orehetma, 


The playing of thie fine body of Witele | 


clans Was of the highe@at quality 
throughout, and showed dttle, it why, 
trace of the six monthe’ absence fra 
disoipline from which the performers 
had come, Phe familiar prectaton, per 
fection of technique, e@teadiness and 
quick, sympathetlo Pespoange to the 
Stiyhtest sien from the eanductor 
Were fully apparent tn all the work af 
the orohestra, 

The most important nevelty in the 
programme Was the Chabrier prelude, 
The composer died about a manth Heo, 
and the Mrench press wae prolife ta 
Prose monodies over hie feath it 
Claimed that a very great Meht in are 
had been extinguished untimely. ttle 
music te almost unknown ta thie oouwn 
try. Hle was a gifted and an able eante 
poser, and wae prominent with tamoes 
reux in obtathnlne a foothold In Mranee 
ror Warners music, it wae probably 
OWlne to this that Khia later worlkea he 
Ome strongly tioged wlth Waster, 
though it never auite lont the Oharace 
terintie splrit of Tereneh musteal art, 
“Giwendoline’ in a threeeact opera, of 
Which the libretto la by Caiulle Mendes, 
lt wae Qrat heard th ite entiretyatl Prue 
Hels in TS86, and with net plyen in tage 
until the composer was too far atriehees 
by fatal tines to enjoy the telwiniph o 
him work, ‘The mnelectlon performed taat 
Hight overflows with refined faney and 
eraceful warmth, Tt is not diatingiulehed 
by any very murlked original tndividuale 
iy, and in haunted throughout by there 
loz, Warner and Gounod, ond mighe 
pans at thoes for m very lofty Mheht of 
Viassenet, it wan wholly in the ultrae 
modern vein, farcinatingly meh in ope 
chestral ¢olor, and atrilelog la ite novel. 
ly and occamlonally the extreme daring 
Of jim harmonies, very brief motive 
im presented with Ingenious and alwaya 
bheautiful variety of effect. There ia Ht 
(le of form, as it is pedagovienliy tine 
derstood, and the meaning of the muste 
In nol invariably elear, though it unmia. 
tukably chartin the enr and seizes on 
and holds the interest firmly. It ie now 
sombre, now bright, hut unehanvingly 
wenguous, There ls variety enough, and 
i” MpALre, of detached CO Aete 
ing effects, but as # whole thie 
wtriving for Buch (tie 
tracts results in «a certain monotae« 
nous absence Of real contraate after all, 
The music shows a full knowledges of 
and a thorough command over afl th 
resources of modern orchestration, an 
it has some moments of RUpremne Af 
conrching beauty 

The emiment Krench eritie, Adolohe 
Jullien, ays «(Of him: “MoM. (‘hatrieré 
vorks show #4 rare power of combining 
“ahi the musical material at hia Adige 
poral, ard hin ‘ua na’ Ia « motel in 
thiz respect; Dut in his original COTA DG 
ditions #4 lack of spontaneity if appear 
ent, and his orchestration, though 
deficient tn variety of coloring, if oe 
thick. Hie i# « gifted composer, Wut 
his attachments to various schools show 
him to be without gettied Artistic ecole 
Victilons.”’ While it would Te MATCELG 
just or even diserest to judge 42 COm- 
youner by one work, and that after a 
learing, M. Julilien’s eriticiant seems 
atply with singular felicity ta” 


nhely Ml a veld that hae | 
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‘worth the hearing, for its undeniable 
Deauties,. and proved edifying as an ex- 
‘ample of what 


is characteristic of 


contemporary French musical art in its 


‘ting itself with especial 


_“TIphigenie en Aulide,’’ is 


higher gepirations. The work was 
exquisitely. played; the wood wind, 
on which the chief burden fell, acquit- 
fine distine- 
‘tion. The music was received with 
great favor by the audience, on whom 

t seemed to make a deep impression, 


for it won the heartiest applause of the | 


evening. 

The three selections from Gluck were 
also read for the first time at these con- 
certs. . One, a ‘“Tambourin”’ from 
a bright 
trifle, redolent of the very essence of 
the era of hair powder and red-heeled 
Bhoes, but delightfully fresh and pi- 
quant, and, in its graceful trio, of rare 
beauty. The second, a gavotte from 
“Armide,’”’ has the most perfect flow 
of dainty melody, refined and appeal- 


‘ing in its pretty grace, and naive in its | 


utter simplicity. 
a vigorous chaconne, combined 
the “Iphigenie,”’ already named, and 
from ‘“‘Orpheus.’’ These pieces always 
keep in sight the beautiful in art, and 


Sustain the principle of the old mas- 


ters, that the foundation of art is 
beauty. All three selections were read 
in a masterly style by Mr. Paur, and in 
erfect sympathy with their character. 
heir performance by the orchestra 
was flawless. 

The ‘‘Anacreon’”’ overture, beyond 
question one of the noblest and most 
perfect works in its class ever written, 


/ Was given a remarkably fine interpreta- 


tion. Mr. Paur’s reading of it was 
very flexible, and not quite along con- 
ventional lines in respect to the tempo, 
which was subjected by him to some 
mutations; but the effect was broad, 
clear and chaste, and, taken altogether, 
it is to be doubted if the overture has 


ever had here a more thoughful, ef- 
fective and richly colored interpreta- | 
tion than it received on this occasion. 


The symphony was dealt with 


| throughout in the most conscientious 


come conventional, 


The reading varied at 
from that which has . be- 


manner. 
times 


erties. taken were fully in aecord with 


end magnificently. 


{t‘at their very best. 


the spirit of the music, and gave some- 


it. The first movement was given with 
a splendid rhythmical swing, and the 
Strings of the orchestra were heard in 
The symphony 
Was read and played from beginning to 
It is doubtful if the 


but the few lib- | 


The other piece was | 
from 
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Opening ofthe Symphony 
‘Season of '94. 


CONDUCTOR PAUR'S OVATION. 


Rain and Umbrellas and a Rain of 
Plaudits—People Who Were There--- 


Mr, Paur’s Hair Out---Honors of the 


Night---The Programme, 


ssut she would gc to the Symphony last 
night, if it rained cats and dogs. 

And she did. 

Boston wore her mackintosh and went in 
her carriage, for it was the first night of 
the season, and not even the downpour 
could dampen the musical enthusiasm of 
the possessors of Symphony tickets. 

here had been a rumor that Mr. Paur 
had had his hair cut and that Mr. Ap- 
thorp had broken into humor in the sa- 
cred columns of the Symphony pro- 


| gramme, 


were open. 
| bobbed wide for the entering crowd the 


Hamilton place blossomed with um- 
brellas before the doors of Music Hall 
When the two little doors 


two narrow slits of light made long rays 
thing more of a pleasing emphasis to | 


into the rainy night and brought in high 
relief a series of funny little pictures on 


_ the possibilities of umbrellas as man traps 


wood wind was ever heard to finer ad- | 


vantage, especially in the allegretto, 
While the’ brass, notably the first 
trumpet, covere’ themselves with glory 
tn the finale. This movement was taken 


at a furious pace, and with a fire that 


Was splendidly sustained. The effect 
Was almost overwhelming. It was a 
brilliant performance, and the storm of 
applause into which the audience broke 
after the closing chord was as appre- 
ciative as it was justly called forth. 
The opening concert was in all things 


that the orchestra can surpass the fine 


satisfying, and it is not easy to believe 


| 
; 


’ 


record it has made on the very thres- 
hold of the season. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, ‘Carnaval Romain,” 
Berloiz; aria, from ‘The’ Spectre’s 
'Bride,’’ Dvorak; symphony in F (first 
‘time), Chadwick; songs with piano (a) 
“Dreams, (b) Cradle Song, Wagener: bal- 
Tet music, ‘‘Daemon,’’ Rubinstein. Mme. 
Emma. Juch is to be the soloist. 


and workers of woe to women's finery. 


Nobody thought of pinioning those doors 
back permanently for the good of the 
multitude, and snap, bang! 
in the face of the public, upset the pose of 
best bonnets, : 
into cocked hats, tangled up the ribs of 
silk umbrellas and worried nervous men 


with a brood of women to house safely. 


Rain! 

The coachmen snapped at each other 
from their rubber mufflings, and the 
twinkling carriage lights crowded up the 
way, and the fair and their fineries were 
transported under umbrellas from car- 
riage to lighted shelter with a marvellous 
accession of despatch when it was close to 
8 o'clock, lest the doors be closed on them 
for the first number. } 

Flutter and unwrapping and emerging 
and hurrying down aisles after blue- 
coated ushers; stir of programmes and 
rustle of gowns and whispers and soft 
laughter and ‘‘Hush!’’ 

Someone recognized a face here, there— 


. : | 
2 a» Mi or}e Ww cy : 


how they flew 


knocked dignified beavers 


a ‘es A vexg 


siclan came in and. took his accu 


‘ 


1e@| only really correct expression of musical 


place there were little bursts of applause.| .nthusiasm. 


But Conductor Paur had an ovation. 


WELCOME TO PAUR. 


Society clapped its hands mightily, and 
the music critics in the group, left centre, 
nodded their heads together and smiled 
a Httle smile of satisfaction. 

Mr. Paur stood up straight and tall 
and substantial in his evening dress, be- 
side his music stand, which had been 
trimmed with white and yellow chrysan- 
themums and green foliage with gallant 
White satin streamers, and he bowed a 
bow. 

It was the finest sort of a bow, and so- 
ciety acknowledged it with a double 

|| round of applause, 


Hy Mr. Paur’s blonde face beamed, and 


when he turned it from the audience to 
lift his baton— 

In the ecstatic hugh of expectancy of 
that moment— 

In the breathless instant of tiptoeing 
down aisles and sneaking in by every door 
at once before the first sweet note closed 
them to the most desperate ‘‘open ses- 
ame—’’ 

In that moment when the standees 
with an eye on vacant seats turned pale 
and trembled lest the owners arrive be- 
times— 

In the supended animation of all mu- 
| sical Boston’ hanging on the tip of Mr. 

|, Paur’s little stick, there came a gentle 
|| murmur: “He has cut his hair." 
| He had. 

The baton swept the horizon in a big 
Spencerian curleycue and—flash of bows! 
and whisper of music, sigh of reeds and 
Shudder of basses, the Symphony season 
of ’94 had opened. 

It was Cherubini’s ‘‘Anacreon.”’ 

_ Mr. Emil Paur arose to the occasion 
_| throughout the programme, and the mu-' 
sical critics bobbed heads at each other. 
and clapped hands and looked satisfied. | 


PEOPLE THERE. 


Mrs. “‘Billy’’ Apthorp sat up in the first h 
baleony at the right, with her red cloak 
hung over the rail, and kept time with]! 
her pretty head. | 
Mrs. ‘‘Jack’’ Gardner’s place was vacant, 
for Mrs, ‘‘Jack’’ is in Europe. 
Charles Adams, the musician, headed a 
group of musical enthusiasts. Mr. Woolf's 
brown hair hung over his coat collar a 
trifle of an inch longer and he looked 
with an additional tinge of criticism and 
listened with applaudatory attention. So-| 
ciety was there, literature was there, the 
/man about town was there, the Conserva- 
tory of Music girl was there, the pretty 
| girl and the best young man were there, 

the people who come every year were 
there in their regular seats, and up in the 
second balcony was the music-hungry 
| soul who hati never been there before, the 
second edition of the Symphony girl, and 
all the other interesting folk who couldn’t 
| afford a seat nearer terra firma. 

And the man from the suburbs who 

. 8tood all through it and rushed away at 
~~ the last minute to catch a train that he 
was sure to miss, exclaimed as he fled, 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


Lucky folk whc went to the first night 
of the Symphony, even in the rain! ft. 
AMY ROBSART. 


— 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


A Most Brilliant Opening of the Fou 
| teenth Season. 


With a house packed to the doors on a 
stormy night and with an audience whieh 
evinced more than its usual enthusiasm, 
the fourteenth season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was inaugurated in Mu. 
sic Hall last evening. The programme of- | 


EMIL PAUR. 
a 
fered was an entertaining and varied one, 
4nd comprised the following selections: . 
Overture to ‘“‘Anacreon,” in D major, op 

Cherubl 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, op. 92.... 
neetnoven 


Mr. Paur’s year of association with hig 
men has developed a far greater cont ; 
than has ever been attained by any Sym- 
phony Orchestra leader, and the members, 
having learned the swing of hia baton, a 
spond promptly and accurately. Seldom if 
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prelude. Still, it was well 
h the hearing, for its underiable 
muties,.and proved edifying as an ex- 


| sician came in and. took his accustomeé| | ant 

Kei? -.-, ONly really correct expres 
‘Ample of what is characteristic of | | a. place there were little bursts of applause. dart hisata ure, *pression of musical 
ee rary French musical art in its | __. But Conductor Paur had an ovation. 


J : | 
tL Coley T4 | a WeaCbre ec, oi tra. Lucky folk whc went to the first night 
‘on which the chief burden fell, acquit- ‘sg t 4 


Dee a il Reis de of the Symphony, even in the rain! 
| . oo , | oclety clapped its hands mightily, and , AMY ROBSART.- 
‘ting itself with especial fine distinc- ® fo neh = arr 
i Hon. The music was received with Opening of! 1e Symphony 
ent favor by the audience, on whom } ah diy, ae 
it 


the music critics in the group, left centre, : 
seemed to make a deep impression, | aad ) 
| Season of 94, and substantial in his evening d b 
| . ° ress, e- 
also read for the first time at these con- themube wink meen. follace ‘wath rae | 
gallant | 


srava! Brava!” which"in Boston" the 


higher aspirations. The work was 
Yexquisitely . played; the wood wind, 


nodded their heads together and smiled 3 : | 
for it won the heartiest applause of the | SYMPHONY OACHEST RA, | 
side his music stand, which had been’ 


| 
| 
| a Httle smile of satisfaction. 
| Mr. Paur stood up straight and tall 
OYThe th lecti from Gluck were | : 
e three selections k WwW 8": | 
trimmed with white and yellow chrysan-|4 Most Brilliant Opening of the F our 
teenth Season. 


Te ee ne 


. certs. One, a ‘“‘Tambourin’’ from Imp | | 
““Iphigenie en Aulide,” is a bright DUCTO | 0 ON, 

_trifie, redolent of the very essence of CON U T R PAUR’S VATI N. | 
the era of hair powder and red-heeled . 

sphoes, but delightfully fresh and pi- 
quant, and, in its graceful trio, of rare 


beauty. The second, a gavotte from -and a Rain of 

“Aarmide,” has the most perfect flow ‘Rain and Umbrellas’ and 

of dainty melody, refined and appeal- | Plaudits—People Who Were There--- 
Mr. Paur’s Hair Out---Honors of the 


white satin streamers, and he bowed a. 
bow. 
It was the finest sort of a bow, and so- 
ciety acknowledged it with a double 
| round of applause, 
Mr. Paur’s blonde face beamed, and 
when he turned it from the audience to 
lift his baton— F 


In the ecstatic hugh of expectancy of 


| 
| 
| 
| | that moment— 
Night---The Programme, | In the breathless instant of tiptoeing 
| 
| 


| With a house packed to the doors on a 
stormy night and with an audience which 
evinced more than its usual enthusiasm, 
the fourteenth season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was inaugurated in Mu-. 


ing in its pretty grace, and naive in its | Sic Hall last evening. The programme of- | 


utter simplicity. The other piece was | 
a vigorous chaconne, combined from | 
the ‘“‘Iphigenie,’’ already named, and 
from “‘Orpheus.’’ These pieces always 
keep in sight the beautiful in art, and 
-gustain the principle of the old mas- 
ters, that ne soundation of art nr : 
beauty. All three selections were reac : z : 
in a ee ateriy style by Mr. Paur, and in sut she would ge to the Symphony last 
erfect sympathy with their character. | night. if it rained cats and dogs. 
heir performance by the orchestra And she did. 


' was flawless. R 
The ‘‘Anacreon’’ overture, beyond Boston wore her mackintosh and went in 


alo ig oa oe — inves and vgn her carriage, for it was the first night of 

erfect works in its class ever written, , 

: ae given a remarkably fine interpreta- | the season, and not even the downpour 
tion. I hey Saye oe it was | could dampen the musical enthusiasm of 
very flexible, and not quite along con- 
ventional lines in respect to the tempo, | ‘he possessors of Symphony tickets. 


which was subjected by him to some) There had been a rumor that Mr. Paur 


mutations; but the effect was broad, ¥ 
clear and chaste, and, taken altogether, | 244 had his hair cut and that Mr. Ap 
it is to be doubted if the overture has | thorp had broken into humor in the sa- 


ever had here a more thoughful, ef- ) . 4 
fective and richly colored interpreta- |cred columns of the Symphony pro 


down aisles and sneaking in by every door 
at once before the first sweet note closed 
them to the most desperate ‘‘open ses- 
ame—’’ 

In that moment when the _ standees 
with an eye on vacant seats turned pale 
and trembled lest the owners arrive be- 
times— 

In the supended animation of all mu- 
Sical Boston’ hanging on the tip of Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
Paur’s little stick, there came a gentle 


| murmur: ‘‘He has cut his hair." 

‘| He had. 

| The baton swept the horizon in a big 
Spencerian curleycue and—flash of bows)! 
and whisper of music, sigh of reeds and 


Shudder of basses, the Symphony s 
tion than it received on this occasion. (| sramme. ymp y season 


of ’94 ha ’ ‘ 
The symphony was dealt with | Hamilton place blossomed with um- It veg Bote “A ”? 
throughout in the most conscientious | ! M > Ss nacreon. 
manner. The reading varied at brellas before the doors of Music Hall Hy | r. Emil Paur arose to the occasion 
times from ‘s has ne _— ne: were open. When the two little doors Bie yee area ate and the mu-'| 
come conventional, bu e few lib- | ty e eads at each other. 
erties taken were fully in accord with | bobbed wide for the entering crowd the '||and clapped hands and looked satisfied. 


the spirit of the music, and gave some- | two narrow slits of light made long rays | | 
thing more of a pleasing emphasis to | into the rainy night and brought in high PEOPLE THERE. 
Mrs. “‘Billy’’ Apthorp sat up in the first 


it. The first movement was given with | 
baleony at the right, with her red cloak 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| | 
| 


a splendid rhythmical swing, and the | relief a series of funny little pictures on 
Strings of the orchestra were heard in | the possibilities of umbrellas as man traps | 


it at their very best. The symphony | 


end magnificently. It is doubtful if the 


wood wind was ever heard to finer ad- . 


Vantage, especially in the allegretto, 
while the brass, notably the first 
trumpet, covered themselves with glory 
in the finale. This movement was taken 
at a furious pace, and with a fire that 


Was splendidly sustained. ffect | 
: won a ihiagey with a brood of women to house safely. 


Was almost overwhelming. It was a 
brilliant performance, and the storm of 
applause into which the audience broke 


after the closing chord was as appre- | 


ciative as it was justly called forth. 
The opening concert was in all things 
satisfying, and it is not easy to believe 
that the orchestra can surpass the fine 
record it has made on the very thres- 
hold of the season. 
' The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, “Carnaval Romain,” 
Berloiz; aria, from ‘‘The Spectre’s 
~Bride,”’ Dvorak; symphony in F (first 
és e), Chadwick; songs with piano (a) 
Dreams, (b) Cradle Song, Wagner: bal- 
music, ‘‘Daemon,’’ Rubinstein. Mme. 
“mma Juch is to be the soloist. 


Se ne ee eee eens 


and workers of woe to women’s finery. 
Was read and played from beginning to | 


Nobody thought of pinioning those doors 
back permanently for the good of the 


multitude, and snap, bang! how they flew. 


in the face of the public, upset the pose of 
best bonnets, knocked dignified beavers 
into cocked hats, tangled up the ribs of 
silk umbrellas and worried nervous men 


Rain! 
The coachmen snapped at each other 
from their rubber mufflings, and the 


/ twinkling carriage lights crowded up the 


way, and the fair and their fineries were 
transported under umbrellas from car- 
riage to lighted shelter with a marvellous 
accession of despatch when it was close to 
8 o'clock, lest the doors be closed on them 
for the first number. 

Flutter and unwrapping and emerging 
and hurrying down aisles after blue- 
coated ushers; stir of programmes and 
rustle of gowns and whispers and soft 
laughter and ‘‘Hush!’’ 

Someone recognized a face here, there— 


hung over the rail, and kept time with 


her pretty head. — 


Mrs. ‘“‘Jack’’ Gardner’s place was vacant, 
for Mrs, ‘‘Jack’’ is in Burope. 

Charles Adams, the musician, headed a 
group of musical enthusiasts. Mr. Woolf's 
brown hair hung over his coat collar a 
trifle of an inch longer and he looked 
with an additional tinge of criticism and 
listened with applaudatory attention. So-| 
ciety was there, literature was there, the 
| man about town was there, the Conserva- 
| tory of Music girl was there, the pretty 


girl and the best yoting man were there, 
the people who come every year were 
there in their regular seats, and up in the 
second balcony was the 


Was sure to miss, exclaimed as he fled, 


EMIL PAUR. 
meeeeieseeee ee, 

fered was an entertaining and varied one, 

and comprised the following selections: 


Overture to ‘‘Anacreon,”’ in D major, op. 


herubi 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, op. 92.... yy 


Beethoven 


Kaiser-Marsch in B-flat major....Wagner 

Mr. Paur has slightly rearranged his or- 
chestra with excellent effect. The wooden 
winds are on the right, the horns are ry 
the centre and the trombones to the left, 
The result seems to afford a better equali+ 
zation of the sound, and where last sea= 
son the centre was at times weak, it ig 
now in keeping with the rest: ‘eo 

Mr. Paur’s year of association with hig 


having learned the swing of his baton, re-= 
spond promptly and accurately. Seldom i 
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\ Cherubini’s overture to ‘‘Anacreon” 
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mbers were thoroughly en- 





ad all the nu 


pened the programme, a rather popular 
election with. this and other orchestras, 
ind was rendered in a brilliant manner, 


the many and elaborate violin passages 
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eing especially well handled. 
It was in Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 


‘phony that the control of Mr. Paur over 


Mls forces was most manifest. This work 





a favorite with patrons of these con- 
rts, and it has been many times given 
ere. It is a beautiful and elaborate 


"work, replete with stately rhythmic 
“measures, and developed in masterly 


‘style. The second movement, the alle- 


gretto in A minor, is particularly pleas- | 
with its march-like tempo and the || 


| rvades it. | ' 
Paper maementul theme which pe _ feit wears off with the sumnmer’s vacation; the 


ing, 


Mr. Paur gave a singularly clear and 


intelligent reading of the whole work. 
The beauty of the music and the varying 
moods of the different movements were 
given a most thoughtful interpretation, 
and so great was the control over his 
forces that the body moved to his Sslight- 
est touch. The audience quickly grasped 


the exhibition of his skill, and applauded 


vigorously. 


Three ballet movements of Gluck, the 


first, the Tambourin from Iphigenie en 


Aulide,”’ being exquisitely dainty. The 


reélude to the second act of ‘“‘Gwendo- 
Ine’"’ brought out some rich orchestral 
effects and beautiful melody, and the 
closing number, Wagner’s ‘‘Emperor's 
March,’’ displayed some of the resources 
of the orchestra. The programme was 


' thoroughly pleasing, and formed a most 


auspicious inaugural. 
The programme for the rehearsal next 


Friday afternoon and the concert next 


' 


' 
bis 
- 
' 


Overture, ‘Carnaval Romain’’..... Berlioz 

i! ta. from ‘‘The Spectre’s Bride’’..Dvorak 
ce etn bace ves th nc Chadwick 
(First time.) 

Songs with plano................... .Waegner | 


Saturday evening will be as follows: 


(a) Dreams. 
) Cradle Song. . 


t 

‘Ballet Music, ‘“Daemon”........ Rubinstein 
' The soloist will be Miss Emma Juch. 
_ The Symphony Orchestra will give a 
Series of ten concerts in Sanders Theatre, 
“Cambridge, on Thursday evenings, Oct. 


48, Nov. 8 Nov. 22, Dec. 13, Jan. 3, Jan. 
#4, Feb. 14, March 7, April 4 and April 2. 
The solo artists will be Mrs. Julie M. 
Wyman, Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr. Ben 


Davies, Mr. Eugene Ysaye, Mr. E. A. 


MacDowell and others to be announced. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


The programme of the first symphony con - 


cert, givenin the Music Hall last Saturday even- 

ing, was as follows: 

Cherubini: Overture to “Anacréon,’” in D major, 
opus 241, ‘ : 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7, in A major, opus 92. 

Gluck: Tambourin, Gavotte and Chaconne. ¥ 

Chabrier: Prelude to Act II. of “Gwendoline. 

Wag er: Kaiser-Marsch. 


If our somewhat over-full musical seasons 
tend to give one a sensation of tone-plethora as 
they draw toward their end, in early spring 


| each year, and make one not disinclined to add 


his name to the list of “people who hate music,” 
for the time being, this feeling of musical sur- 


appetite with which one goes to, and the gusto 


| with which one enjoys, the first symphony con- 
| certin the autumn is wholly normal, and ex- 
| hibits no traces of previous indigestion. And, 


such being one’s musical appetite, no better 
dish could be chosen as soup to the first feast 
than Cherubini’s overture to ‘“Anacréon.” 
Lovers of the grandiose and strenuous may carp 
_at this “‘Anacréon”’ overture as old-fashioned 
_ and out-of-date; even classicists have sneered 
at its incomplete form, arising from a singular 
paucity of thematic material—for the Allegro 
of the overture has but one single real theme, 
and the full overture form demands at least 
three. But say what you please about the 
shortcomings of this ‘“Anacréon,” the work is 
none the less full of true genius and shows the 
master hand on every page. It is light music. 
if you will; but its lightness is not: that of 
emptiness: How every note tells! How every 
phrase fallsintoits place asif it, and nothing 
else, would fit there! And what a magical 
charm there is in that one theme and its work, 
ing-out, not to speak of the sparkling counter- 
theme with which the viokims surround it, as 
with a halo of eternal laughter and brightness! 
How some of those horn-like passages a due in 
the wind instruments recall Mozart! If not 
great music it is thoroughly healthy and pure 
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music, such as none buta great man could have | 


written. It was capitally played, the violins 
distinguishing themselves as of yore, and did 


just what the first dish of a banquet should do— | 


but one into tiptop humor and whetted the ap- | 


| petite for more. 

And there could have been no better “more” 
than Beethoven’s A major symphony. One 
does not care to criticise the performance at a 
first concert of the season too sharply; the 
orchestra have just come togetherand have 
not got well into the traces again; it is almost 
impossible that some few things should not be 
& little at sixes and sevens. Still, the perform- 
ance, if not ideal, was for the most part a fine 
one, especially in the last two movements. The 
wonderful Scherzo went particularly well,with 
good precision, admirable spirit: and magnetic 
effectiveness; Mr. Paur’s tempo in the Trio was 
especially good: “assai meno presto,” as indi- 
cated in the score. With his tempo in the 
Vivace of the first movement we cannot agree 
s0 well; we have more than once expressed our 
dislike for applying the modern “slow allegro” 
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“Brahins” allewro—te Beethoven's uic. c move- 
ments; we do not think this sort of thing fits 
Beethoven until you come to some movements 


in the later string quartets: we can now récall 
no movement in his symphonies, not even the 
first movement in the Ninth, in which it seems 
to us reallyin place. We.would by no means 
have the Vivace of the Seventh Symphony 
turned into a headlong scramble; but there 
surely ought to be no sensation of holding 


back! 


The three ballet movements from Gluck’s 


operas were, 


one and all, delightful. They | 


were taken from one of the orchestral suites 
that F. A. Gevaert of Brussels put together 


with dance pieces from the operas of Lully, 
Gluck, and Rameau. The first was a Tambou- 


| rin'from “Iphigénie en Aulide;” the second, a 


Gavotte from “Armide,” and the third, a 
Chaconne, the two parts of which were taken 


respectively from “Iphigénie en Aulide” and 


“Orphée”’—though we think Mr. Paur must 
} have omitted one of these parts: which one we 


do not know. 


This music, if unmistakably a 


little “old,” is still free from wrinkles and re- 
} tains all its pristine charm: it was capitally 
} played and produced an effect to which we 
+ should have 
} have been more generally susceptible than it 
} showed itself 
| more and hea 


This was, we believe, the first time anything 
iby Chabrier had been played in Boston—cer- 
| tainly, at the symphony concerts. It was, no 
} doubt, put on the programme out of respect to 
the composer's memory; he died on the 15th of 
} last September. How fairan example of Cha- 
} brier’s talent this prelude to the second act of 
“Gwendoline” is, we do not know. Some few 


years ago, we 


Supposed the audience wonld 


- The three numbers deserved 
rtier applause:than they got. 


heard the overture to the same 


opera played two or three times in France, and 
marked it in our memery as the most absolutely 
terrific composition we had ever heard. The 
® prelude to the second act is, however, in a’ to- 
} tally different vein; yet one can very well im- 
agine its having been written by the same man. 
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Wagner’s 
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that it is one of those . seeds, scattered far and 


wide by the prelude to “Tristan,” that have. 


found congenial soil in many an ambitious 


tosire it. Weownto being not a little ‘sur-— 
prised, after our experience with the overture, . 
at the amount of beauty thereis in this prelude; 
the themes sadly lack definiteness of melodic 
ontline, to be sure, and show little distinction | 
in any way; given Wagner’s example, one ¢ n- 
not see why a man who had mastered the 
handling of musical notation and made him- 
self familiar with the modern orchestra, 

should not be able to reel off that sort of thing by 
the yard, rod, furlong, and mile without suffer- 

ing much loss of brain-tissue. Organist after 
organist will do it by the hour together, in the | 
way of extemporising, without any worse re- 

sult (to himself) than winning a healthy appe- 
tite for dinner thereby. We.have read the. 
score carefully, and heard the performance; 
well, considering the work from a purely musi-~ 
.cal point of view, we can sea nothing in it but 


A 


| . 2 Se ot that | 
(servile or other- 
wise) in it, but that Chabricr’s work would | 
never have sprung into being without Wagner’s’ 














young composer’s brain, and sprouted—in his — 


portfolio. Thisone has got beyond the port- 
there is 


folio; that is all the difference. Still | 
undeniably something in the work that catches. 


the attention and pleases the fancy, For 
one thing, one finds a_ certain genuine- 
ness of feeling by it, — ill expressed, or only 


half-expressed, but still genuine and un- 
forced. The music is not unpleasant to- 


listen to; far from that! Only it gives one an 
oppressive sense of incompleteness somewhere; 


the “part of Hamlet” seems somehow to have 


been left out; it all sounds asif it were meant 


to be the accompaniment to something that is ° 


not there. One can imagine its being absolute-. 
ly entrancing as a vague accompaniment to 
something sensuously beautiful to look at, to 
supply an atmosphere of, to be sure rather in-' 


determinate, emotion for some visual pleasure — 
—not for a dramatic action, nor anything of | 


| that sort, but for something wholly sensuous, 
Excepting some exceedingly rare geniuses of | 


the first water, like Franz Schubert, for in- | 
stance, “self-taught” composers do not, as a 
rule, come to .much: and, even in Schu- | 
no rational admirer of his genius | 
amenting that he did‘ not go 
through a course of better and stricter 
schooling—he would have got nothing but | 

it! With Chabrier, on the | 
other hand, one almost trembles to think 
of the amount of schooling that would have 
been needed. not merely to developin hima 
stout musical technique, but to give him a re- 
alizing sense of the essential character and 
limits of the art of music itself. It is wel] 
» known that Chabrier did a good deal of work 
‘helping Lamoureux mount the first two acts of 
| “Tristan” at the Chateau d’Eau in 
» Paris in 1884-85; and it may be surmised that 
he influence of this great work of Wagner’s 
/upon him was none of the best—that the magic 
}draught was somewhat too strong, and went to 
vhis head, more in the way of intoxication than 
jot healthful stimulation. It isnot every head 
that Can carry the wine of the gods with impun: 
ity! One can see at half a glance that this pre-— 


like, say, distant fire-works, or that wonderful 

prismatic fountain that used to sparkle in © 
many-colored light on the Boston Theatre stage 
in the old “Black Crook” days. Such music. 
would add the thrill of emotion to one’s enjoy- 
ment ofa sight like that; it is rather like a 

good deal of Swinburne’s verse: full of true. 

warmth and glowing with the most gorgeous 
and sensuous color, but of no easily discovera- | 
ble meaning. The performance was exceed- ° 
ingly fine, and showed the beautiful tone and | 
phrasing of our new first clarinet to excellent: 
advantage. 

Wagner’s grand Kaiser-Marsch was, upon 
the whole, better played than we have yet 
heard it. The doubling and trebling of the 
snare-drum part, for one thing, was a happy 
idea. Berlioz once said of the snare-drum that 
it was distinctly one of those instruments that 
produce their true effect only in masses; ‘a 
single snare-drum only makes a noise; twenty 
snare-drums together produce a grand and im- 
posing sonority!” In a composition like the 
Kaiser-Marsch, three snare-drums are far bet- 
ter than one; only one should be not ape 
ful of this, that between four walls and a roof 
the three should not be played too loud. Some 
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f the march, even Wagner’s tremendous 


re 


1 The idea of having three snare-drums was, 
| Mself, an admirable one; but it was over 


One, For another point, we must say that, for 


if OWN personal taste, we haye always heard 


nis x arch played too siow; we cannot believe 


at Wagner meant so slow a tempo by “alle- 
0 maestoso.” There is not alittle monotony 
‘the Kaiser-Marsch, the second theme is a 
Ought vague in melodic outline, and its 
rk ing-out lacks something of that decision 


¥ thea 
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ments by Wagner; there is comparatively 


ittle modulation in the work. What is most 


eded to “hold the music together” and give 
rfo mance. We would have a lively tempo, 
W, ifany, retards,and the most vital vigor of 
cent. Without these the march cannot but 
ig and seem vague and tedious at times. 


Still, as we have said, this performance was 


6 best we have yet heard. though it fell 


‘s0mewhat short of being ideally fine. 
The next programme is: Berlioz, 
“@ Carnaval Romain;” 


overture, 
Dvorak, aria, “Once 
ticall alover mine,” from “The Spectre’s 
ide ;” G. W. Chadwick, symphony No. 3, in 
hajor (new); Wagner, songs with pianoforte: 


feams,” and Cradle Song; Rubinstein, ballet- 
cfrom “Der Dimon.” Miss Emma Juch 


ne Opening of the Symphony lacked the 


Reitement of last season. Paur is an old 


vy. +here was, as usual, no soloist, and 
any Of the smart set, including mrs. 
waner,..were absent. But, for all that, 
ft vigor iting autumn afternoon saw a 
Y sp ated sight in Hamilton Place and 
miter Street as the fair young music 


‘ons of Boston made their way to the 
H. There jwere pretty hats, the very 


st thing, with their big bows of velvet 


ppading byonzed faces, and the usual odor 


Viglets, as much a part oftheSym- 
earsals as incense is of high mass 
 Sancarwood of. a. Japanese ‘interior. 
re Was much buzzing of conversation as 
fair set greeted each other and stood up 
| peered about to see just where each 
Son they knew. sat, and tittered and 

@d as the various members of the 
Sook thelr places. ae 
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hestra sounded like a mere string-quartet | 
henever the drums were silent for a measure or 


'The members of the orchestra instinctively felt that 


MUSIC. 


Symphony Concerts. 


Despite the rainy weather, a lerge audience wit 
the first concert of the Symphony Or. 
chestra—an audience that settled down sedately 
to serious work, and one that 
make amends for the  frivolities of 
summer season. There was enthusiasm, o 
course, spontaneous outbursts of applause 
favorite artists, Mr. Paur receiving a very generous 
share; but at heart, it was a critical audience, that 


the 


_ loved music better than it loved display, and it was de- 


termined that approval should be governed by reason} 


_ they were among the judges as well as friends, and for ] 


rpose one finds in some other similar | 


Cl tant life and vitality, is the most unmis- 
akable rhythmic pregnancy and decision in 


) And then aggravating] 
' Chilling oft 


a first night performance their playing was wonderful 

ly smooth, and their discipline was even better than | 

their playing. | 
The programme for the first concert was: 


Cherubini’s Overture to Anacreon: 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony; 

Gluck’s Tambourin, Gavotte and Chaconne; 
Chabrier’s Prelude to Act II. of “Gwendoline.’’ 
Wagner’s “The Emperor’s March.” 


The well-known Cherubini overture was played with 
a fine dash and fire, and with perfect truth of color; 
the interpretation was both brilliant and effective, a 
needful amplification, for a large amount is 
brilliant without being effective, like sky-rock- 
ets and pin wheels set off in the daytime. The 
Beethoven Symphony was another fine interpretation; 
it was large, dignified and graceful, the values were 
most artistically preserved and grace was never foraf 
moment allowed to sink into prettiness and sentimen- | 
tality. The faultless manner in Which the second } 
movement was played won for it Joud applause, while 
the third movement, perhaps largely on account of its f 
inherant beauty, almost provoked the audience into 
enthusiasm. 

The little dances by Gluck were charming in them. 
selves, and charmingly played, and half their beauty 
is due to respect for form. It makes little difference 
Tambourin is, asthe programme announces, an old 
Provencal dance, or that the Gavotte was derived 
from the Gavots; but the real merit is in having ideas, & 
and then fo1ms into Which to put them. Of course it © 
seems cruel to fetter genius, even in sucha trivial mat. | 


ter as dances, but it is no new thing that liberty often fe} 


(Mod the upper strings, together with the harp, are ? R@heatils aiid Goleerts: 66a 16 teas x 
Sepempins strane rare © meng tt eee eae ses 


degenerates into license, and that 
Who is told to «make anything,”’ 
evils by making hothing, which is the outeome of much 
of our modern work. It is certain, however, that the 
Gluck dances are dainty little pieces of fine art work, 
polished, flawless and like a fine piece of Sevres ware 
deserving of a special little art alcove of their own. 
Mr. Paur treated them lovingly, lightly, tenderly, and 
respectfully and the little jewels flashed with a fine 
brilliancy that was not weakened even by their close- 
ness to the great Kohinor. 


The prelude by Chabrier is an attractive piece of 
work,but like a large amount Of modern work it re. 


the 


fuses to give up its meaning even on thoughtful study. } 
of saying something F 


It always seems on the point 


plays the part of sybil to the § 
nterest and the exasperation of reason. It § 
is an invitation to the orchestra to be brilliant, even if 

it has nothing of value to 
used the orchestra like Mr. Crummles used 
his tubs; he has written music for it, and the spectator 


sees the tubs, and wonders when the play is to begin. od 


Of course the prelude ig an introduction to an opera 
act, and one does not expect much profound meaning: 


: 
{, 


@ambourin from ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ the Gavotte 
| from ‘‘Armida,” and the Ciaconne from ‘‘Orpheus.”’ 


artist | | 
frequently By 


say; in fact, the composcr Ff - 


Re 
i} Re mr ’ 
'» The ridiculous rodomontade printed by some im- 


{Pertinent and injudicious New York papers last 
determined to #i— © 


past |F the conductorship of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


for jE | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


inter demanding the deposition of Mr. Paur from | 


a received its fitting quietus in the generous and 
arm-hearted welcome extended to that able and 
nuine musician and director on his return to the 
jatform of Music Hall, for the first rehearsal] and 


|} @ncert of this new season. 


Mr. Paur’s programme was an excellent one for a 
st concert, when both audience and orchestra have 
resume the habit of mutual attention which has 
en laid by for half a year, when the orchestra has 


: ) get into smooth working order and to assimilate 


) itself a dozen new members, of whom two are no 
‘$8 important for position and possible influence 


nan the first clarinet and tha first bassoon. 


he symphony finale, were 


Next, as if to cool the air, heated by the fervor of ; 
placed three short . 


Plustrations of Gluck’s skill in ballet music—the 


ft 


These, although so simple and short, are so pure in 
tyle and so suggestive of the spirit of the scenes . 
‘or which they were purposed, that they did not 
ecm empty, even after Beethoven. 

Mr. Paur had promised novelties for his new 
eason, as well as remembrance that other men 
eside Germans could write music. He began to 
eep his word by putting in here the prelude to the 


iraseé to another, and displaying a rare art of in- 


srumentation in the choice and combination of the~ 


‘)Miccessive votces. 


The wooden wind—oboe, Eng- : 


sh horn and clarinet especially—has much to do, } 


rincipally used to bring out some. brilliant but 
assing climax, although the deepest basses are 


yeiten softly held as a murmurous support to melo- 
W#iies far removed 
WPiopression. 


from them. It madea delightful 


A standard overture—Cherubini’s gay, melodious, 


| ent and ever intelligible ‘‘Anacreon’’—began this 
 psramme with its full, grave, sonorous chords, its 


leasant, placid 
irited allegros. 
Then, and so ina good place for freedom from { 
isturbance during its sequence, came the symphony, 

‘hich was Beethoven’s seventh—that 
poke himself as being ‘‘one of my 


intermediary phrases, and _ its 


best works.’’ + 
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vivace and the allegro, the former more distinguished 
for its grace and the latter by its energy, and each 


_ thoroughly and typically Beethovenish in its way. 


Wagner’s tumultuous and noisy ‘Emperor’s 
March,”’ which has some stateliness in spite of all its 
clangor, some true brilliancy amid its pyrotechnic 
flashings. and which at any rate always serves to 
demonstrate how much noise an orchestra can make, 
ended the programme. 

The severe and steady work of last season had not: 
been forgotten and the men came to their work in 
unusually good trim. Not only were the violins, on 
which expectation always depends so much, clear, 
neat and strong, but the unity of the whole band, as 
shown in the broad chords and in many unison pas- 
sages was affirmed. Something of delicacy was lack- 
here and there, but understanding earnestness pre- 
vailed. Of the!new bassoon player there was no 
chance to judge, but in a bit of the Chabrier, the new 
clarinet stood out with fine tone and even style. And 
the drummer was modest for once! 


The second programme names Berlioz’s -‘*Roman | 


Carnival’ overture, Rutbenstein’s ‘‘Demon’’ ballet 
music and Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s new symphony, 
in F, to be given for the first time. Miss Juch will 
sing an air from Dvorak’s’‘‘Spectre’s Bride’’ and. two 
songs (with piano) by Wagner. 

HowARD MALCOLM TICKNOR. 
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A theatre ticket agent speaks abbrevi- 


atingly of them as ‘‘Sym. Rehearsals.” 
whereof he 7 4e “Syms” is good. 
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‘his s ’ ‘nti - om & in Grand. 
his surely needs no description to the Boston musi-" © Hamlin Grand 


al reader, who must remember its pensive, pulsat- 
ng allegretto and its rushing scherzo, even if he does 
ot so easily recall its first and last movements, the 
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hy Peis ti taps were often derribly dla. Noth- 
‘dng can better add volume of tone to powerful 
Orchestration than the sustained roar of instru- 
“Ments of percussion,—we had some experience 
of that last year with the bells and drums in 
'Tachaikowsky’s “1812,”—butit is dangerous to 
bring the whole force of alarge mass of such 
“instruments into intermittent contrast with 
| even the most sonorous scoring. Contrasted with 
the mighty drum-beats in the grand peroration 
of the march, even Wagner’s tremendous 

| orchestra sounded like a mere string-quartet 


wheneverthe drums were silent fora measure or | 


so! The idea of having three snare-drums was, 
in itself, an admirable one; but it was over 
done, for another point, we must say that, for 
our own personal taste, we haye always heard 
this march played too siow:; we cannot believe 
that Wagner meant so slow a tempo by “‘alle- 
gro maestoso.”’” There is not alittle monotony 
in the Kaiser-Marsch, the second theme is a 
thought vague in melodic outline, and its 
| working-out lacks something of that decision 
of purpose one finds in some other similar 
movements by Wagner; ther .is comparatively 
Httle modulation in the work. What is most 
needed to “hold the music together” and give 
it constant life and vitality, is the most unmis- 
takable rhythmic pregnancy and decision in 
performance. We would have a lively tempo, 
few, if any, retards,and the most vital vigor of 
accent. Without these the march cannot but 
drag and scem vague and tedious at times. 
Still, 
the best we have yet heard. though it fell 
somewhat short of being ideally fine. 

The next programme is: Berlioz, overture, 
“Le Carnaval Romain;” Dvorak, aria, “Once 
did I call a lover mine,” from “The Spectre’s 
- Bride;” G. W. Chadwick, symphony No. 8, in 
_F major (new); Wagner, songs with pianoforte: 

“Dreams,” and Cradle Song; Rubinstein, ballet- 
music from “Der Dimon.” Miss Emma Juch 
Will be the singer. 


The opening of the Symphony lacked the 
excitement of last season. Paur is an old 
story. There was, as usual, no soloist, and 
many of the smart set, including Mrs 
Gardner, were absent. But, for all that, 
the invigorating autumn afternoon saw a 
very spirited sight in Hamilton Place and 
Winter Street as the fair young music 

trons of Boston made their way to the 

all. There were pretty hats, the very 
latest thing, with their bie bows of velvet 
Shading bronzed faces, and the usual odor 
of Parma violets, as much a partoftheSym- 
Phony rehearsals as incense is of high mass 
or Sandalwood of a Japanese interior. 
There Was much buzzing of conversation as 
the fair set greeted each other and stood up 
and peered about to see just where each 
person they knew sat, and tittered and 
Jaughed as the various members of the 
orchestra took their ‘places. 


as we have said, this performance was | 


tality. 


/ is due to respect for form. It 


| respectfulls 


MUSIC. 


Symphony Concerts. 

Despite the 
nessed = the 
chestra—an 


audience wit 
Symphony Or. 
down sedately 
determined to 
of the 
enthusiasm, o 
applause for 
receiving a very 


a large 
of the 


rainy weather, 
first concert 
audience that settled 
serious work, and one that 
make amends for the frivolities 
summer season. There was 
course, spontaneous outbursts 
favorite artists, Mr. Paur 
share; but at 
loved music better than it loved display, and it was de- 
termined that approval should be governed by reason} 
The members of the orchestra instinctively felt that 
they were among the judges as well as friends, and for 
a first night performance their playing was wonderful 
ly smooth, and their discipline was even better than 
their playing. 
The programme for the first concert was: 

Cherubini’ 8 OV erture to Anacreon: 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony ; 

Giluck’s Tambourin, Gavotte and © haconne; 


Chi tbrier’ 5s Prelude to Act Il. of “‘“GQwendoline.’ 
Wagner’s “The Emperor’s March.” 


The well-known Cherubini overture was played with 
a fine dash and fire, and with perfect truth of color: 
the interpretation was both brilliant and effective, 

needful amplification, tor a large amount is 
brilliant without being effective, like sky-rock 
ets and pin wheels set off in the daytime. The 
Beethoven symphony was another tine interpretation : 
it was large, dignified and graceful, the values were 
most artistically preserved and grace was never fora 


to 


of 


moment allowed to sink into prettiness and sentimen- 
The faultless manner in whieh the second f Be: ason, as well as remembrance that other 
movement was played won for itJoud applause, while | 
the third movement, perhaps largely on account of its | 


inherant beauty, 
enthusiasm. 

The little dances by Gluck were charming in then 
selves, and charmingly played, and half their beaut: 
little difference 
asthe programme announces, an old 
dunce, or that the Gavotte was deri; ed J 
from the Gavots; but the real merit is in hay ing ileus, 
and then forms into which to put them. Of course it 
seems cruel to fetter genius, even in sucha trivial mat. 
ter as dances, but it is no new thing that 
degenerates into license, and that the 
Who is told to ‘make anything,’ frequently 
evils by making nothing, which is the outeome of much 
of our modern work. Itis certain, however, that the 
Gluck dances are dainty litle pieces of fine art work. 
polished, lawless and like a fine piece of Sevres ware 
deserving of a special little art aleove of their owl 
Mr. Paur treated them lovingly, lightly, tenderly, anid 
und the little jewels flas pi l with a fine 
* their close. 


makes 
Tambourin 


Provencal 


is, 


brillianey that Was not weakened eve 

hess to the 

| ‘The prelude by 
Work, but like a 


vreat Kohinor. 


: Chabrier is an attractive plece ©! 
arre amount of modern work it re 
| fuses fo give up its meaning even on thoughtful stud, 
lt alw ays seems on the point of saving something 
and then aggravatingly plays the part of svbil to th 
‘chilling of interest and the evas peration ofreason. 1: 
is un invitation to the orchestr ct to be brilliant, even i 
it has nothing of value to Sav; in fact, the 
used the orchestra li ke Mr. Crummles 
his tubs; he has written musie for it. and the spectat 
SCS the tubs. and wonders when the play is to begi 


Ut course the prelude is an introduction to an oper: : 
and one does not expect much profound meaning: 


act, 


generous | 
heart, it was a critical audience, that | 


almost provoked the audience into | 


olMposcr 
use i 


past | | 


| 


liberty often J 
artist | 


i) 


ff lent and ever inte lligible ‘*Anacreon 


\ 
' 


| tra 


~Tambourin from 


| be side ( 


| Beep his word by putting in here the prelude to the 
'Becond 


Is a Charming bit of 


TIGHT BINDING 


oo 


THE SY MPHONY CONCE RTS. 


The ridiculous rodomontade printed by some im- 
pertinent and injudicious New York papers last | 
Winter demanding the deposition of Mr. Paur from. 
the conductorship of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
received its fitting quietus in the generous and 
Warm-hearted welcome extended to that able and 
genuine musician and director on his return to the 
platform of Music Mall, for the first rehearsal and 
Concert of this new season. 

Mr. Paur’s programme was an excellent one for a 
first con ert, When both audience and orchestra have 
f resume the habit of mutual attention which has 
Been laid by for half a year, when the orchestra has 


to vet into smooth working order and to assimilate 


to itself a dozen new members, of whom two are no 


less important for position and possible influence 


than the first clarinet and the first bassoon. 
| air, heated by the fervor of 


Next, as if to cool the 
the finale, were placed three 
Hlustrations of Gluck’s skill in ballet music—the 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ the Gavotte 
from ‘‘Armida,”’ and the Ciaconne from ‘Orpheus.”’ 
ui hese, although so simple and short, are so pure in 
Ftyle and so suggestive of the 


did 


svinphony 


the spirit of 
for Which they were purposed, that they 
Be ‘mm empty, even after Beethoven. 


f | 
> Mr. Paur had promised novelties his 


for new 
men 


Germans to 


could write music. He began 


act of 


‘““Gwendoline,”’ that light opera of the 
Trenchman, 


Kimmanuel Chabrier, who died only a 
fouple of months ago at the age of fifty-three. This 
musical errantry, wandering 
and tender fashion from one soft 
Phrase to another, and displaying a rare art of in- 
rumentation in the choice and combination of 
siccessive votces. The wooden 
sh horn and clarinet especially 
nd the upper 


@long in pensive 


king- 
do, 


wind—oboe, 
-has much to 
together with the harp, 
to bring out brilliant but 
the deepest are 
Q.ten softly held as a murmurous sup port to melo- 
Wies far removed from them. delightful 


strings, 
rincipally used 
assing 


SOL 


Climax, although basses 


It made a 


|Mupression. 


A standard overture—Cherubini’s gay, melodious, 


"—began this 
Ppsramine with its full, grave, sonorous chords, its 


Bleasant, placid its 
hirited allegros. 
isturbance during its sequence, 
hich 


intermediary phrases, and 


Then, and so ina good place for freedom from 


came the symphony, 

that whereof he 
mv best works.’’ 
His surely needs no description to the Boston musi- 
L reader, who must remember 


Was Beethoven’s seventh 


oke himself as being ‘‘one of 


its pensive, pulsat- 
¥ allegretto and its rushing scherzo, even if he does 


ot so easily recall its first and last movements, the 


short . 


scenes . 
1 
not 


the - 


are ° 


| 
| 


thoroughly 


Rehearsals and Coiicerts; 
PTA 63 Hartison avenue, reom A, 9 


vivace and the allegro, the former more distinguished 
for its grace and the latter by its energy, and each 
and typically Beethovenish in its way. 

tumultuous and noisy ‘mperor’s 
March,’’ which has some stateliness in spite of all its 
clangor, some true Drilliancy amid its pyrotechnic 
flashings. and which at any rate always serves to 
demonstrate how much noise an orchestra can make, 
ended the programme. 

The severe and steady work of last season had not 
been forgotten and the men came to their work in 
unusually good trim. Not only were the violins, on 
Which expectation always depends so much, clear 
neat and strong, but the unity of the whole band, as 
shown in the broad chords and in many unison pas- 
sages was atlirmed. Something of delicacy was lack - 
here and there, but understanding earnestness pre- 
vailed. Of the 'new player there was no 
chance to judge, but in a bit of the Chabrier, the new 
clarinet stood out with fine tone and even style. And 
the drummer was modest for once! 

The second programme names Berlioz’s -**Roman 
Carnival’ overture, Rubenstein’s ‘*‘Demon’’ ballet 
music and Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s new symphony, 
in I’, to be given for the first time. Miss Juch will 
sing an air from Dvorak’s'**Spectre’s Bride’ and two 
songs (with piano) by Wagner. 

HowARD MALCOLM 


MUSIC | om 


ALL, BOSTON 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
FRIDAY tay EN ON. Oct. 12, at 2.30. 
SATURDAY EVENING, Oct. 13, at & 
Programme — Overturé, “Anacreon,” Cherabla 
Symphony No. 7, Beethoven; Tambourin Gavotte and 
Chaconne, Gluck; Entr’ Acte, “Gwendoline,” Chabrier; 
Kaisermarsch, Wagner. 


A limited number of tickets with 


Wagner's 


bassoon 


TICKNOR. 


reserved seats 


for the Saturday evening ae only on salé * the 
) 


Box Office. 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


For Sale at 
16 State street. 


TuThFStec[A} KENDRICK’S 


SYMPHONY TICKETS, 
good ‘tg $< Foasegante 
° 


, 
— yt tn rl ae sberrt 


SYM. REHEARSALS | 


And Concert seats at reasonable prices at 


GONNELLY'S TESA RSCIEE 
$YMPHONY, VSKETS. 


HEARD’ 
tcfA} 


ty 


A theatre ticket agent speaks abbrevi- 7 


atingly of them as ‘‘Sym. Rehearsals.” 


ry 
' 


Ye “Syms” is good. 
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Pious alterations, he settled upon the 


* 


? this allegretto 
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ieee T 
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“he Careful balance dispiayed here, since | out the injinction of the Psalmist,—‘'Play 
nm excess of power often spoils this effect | skilfully and with a loud noise.” If the 


t 


lent was fiery in t 


. 
f 
‘0 pela iia 


Ms 
, 


"2 4 ithough Beethoven twice used such | eounted for, 


—— 


— a. 
i ” 
yr 
ride (ad 


| Pp 
in 
‘Bes Strong Castle is 
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vty 
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‘movement is also one of the best | 
in music of persistenr rhythm. 


| ; marked rhythm was entirely effective | as he marched to battle, the martyr made- 


ause of the periect ensemble with which |, jt his death-song as he walked ts the stake. 
‘movement was executed. Beethoven yy is more thoroughly the voice of 


iibly feared that the movement might Germatiy of the present than. “Dié 


taken for afuneral march, when, after woot am Rhein’ or that conun- 
Ree wae anes drum-song, “What is the German 
ma “Allegretto” as the indication of the Fatherland?” and it is a thrilling phrase 
jo. Ibends with a deep-drawn seg for treatmentin the present instance. Wags 

; recisely as the funeral march of yoy, gounterpoint to it would scarcely be 
© approved of by an Albrechtsberger, but it 
is effective nevertheless. Before twenty 


wt 
rc 


‘by applying the words of Longfellow, jeasures had been played it was evident 
: that the conductor fully intended to carry . 
le ! a out the composer’s force-marks to the lets 
— ~-«~OAsthe mist resembles rain. ter. He began about ///ff/f and added a 

“Phe scherzo is scarcely less effectiveina few Fs more before the end. Wagner him- 


“resembles sorrow only 


Sotaliy different way, aud the striking con-_ self once said to his brass band in a similar 


Pig 


st was wellexecuted. ‘The horn passage work,—‘tGentlemen, you are not blowing 
h@ trio (practicaliy a stationary tone out candles!’’ The brasses biew on this 
mh an auxiliary added) is easy to play, | occasion till their lips must have bled and 
the player deserves commendation for their lungs cracked. Mr. Paur fully carried 


-performance. The repetition of the German emperor ever heard this march, 
)here can ‘scarcely be called an advan- | then his mysterious ear troubles are ac- 
Pree o Louis C. Enson, 

tition (the minuet of the fourth sym- . 


hve é 


Ony affording the other example), 
of two trios in 
the end of this movement was 


Sliently rendered. The finale wastaken ing more ruddy and plun 
rT} ashing pace, possibly a little too fast, Wy y piump than ever, wit 


louder passages made it seem anew and Mrs. Harry Fay, Miss French, the Misses 


nM ; The trumpet rang out with a force Mr. Percival Gassett and beautiful Mrs. Hugh Cotton. 


extreme. 
mbers. It has already been intimated | Clayton Johns, Mr. Gaugengigl 
. the ensemble here was not so abso- | Fay, Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hubt 


wt 
ns 
we fe 


yard, Mrs. May 


the programme, yet the impression must /! 


fendoline” sounded very much like and Mrs. Julius Eichberg. 
Stan and Isolde” filtered through a 

ic brain. It presented no definite form, | 
Was very impressive; it gave many | 

es and raptures’” and “lilies and lan- | 

8,’ but did not become eloying or over- | 
harine. It worked up to a very broad 
x Jin the manner in which several 
Ree ee te anterior. plac Sine 
ion died away in dejection, also after 

Aga mner.- Yei one felt. that the 


——- The Symphony concerts opened with brilliant 
is it probably led to the intro- success, despite the storm, and Mr. 

tion scherzo, ‘Yecelved with a veritable ovation. The fact that Mrs. 
i i ployed by Schumann. The bold Gardner’s seats were occupied bv strangers seems to 


Paur was '! 


prove that ‘‘Boston’s leading lady” will not return this | 
season. In the right balcony were Mrs. 4 pthorp, look. 4 
man, who has not l hlike d sing 4 
a slas! rown any mores 

fit was not unclear. Its spirited inter- _ her absence. The Lane and Footes had changed $e ai 
pation and the extrems power of some of | the left balcony, where were also Mr. Whitney, Mr. t- 


ara ae ate iy Main fresh, beautiful 
Mu ) » Mr. an rs. i. b. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
ew followed the dainty Gluck Ballet | Dana, Mrs. Alexander Wadsworth, Miss Goodwin, Mr. 
Miss Elise Fa h Mr. © 
" : \ ' nsor, i, 
ay perfect as in the more difiicult parts | the Misses Winsor, Mrs. Phebe Jenks, Mr. Arthur e 
the be uate ad be ob = a elgg Winslow, Mr. Henry ' 
bt be given that there wery any blunders |W: , 88 isa Coolidge, Dr. Councilman, Miss ?: 
Gr marked flaws. there was simply atrifiae Gertrude Franklin, Miss Stackpole, Prof. Royce, Mr. a 
SD iggy aws, there ply & 8 Higginson, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, Mrs. § M 
ack of unity of attack occasionally percep- Howard Ga , Mr. and Mrs. Harry Howe Miss Endi. 
slo. cott, Mr. and Mrs. Thorndike, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Frank © 
Habrier’s prelude to the second act of Sturgis, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Kehew, Mrs. T. B. King, 


ia was excitin g: and the whole move- | 0" *he floor were noticed Miss Heloise Hersey, with 
e 


TIGHT BINDING 
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Co ps ee 7 eam eens Mees Ff -|"the orchestra under the s of i direction | 
x . Pw § ‘ « » “th So» ae i 2 —* ¢ ‘Pe 4 Po “Oe a 4 pag’, oy, te et 
cat Urconestra’s pe Conductor Paur was: excellent in a. 
4 Buperlative degree. 1) Ba he TREE RAR Lai 
‘ iy ; y if ae "aS : “ SP ae Mea” leh Moe) ee te Riugeh 
ason, » One great discrepancy that _has : 
ree 9 . : a | ater ae ‘ 
during the past. five seasons “has been ‘ 
: w ? ke a oe Ss aed 
, banished in the engagement of Mr. Leon 
Pe wii Aa lh ge 4. ; 


is RPS at, pe Rear re |Pourtan as first clarinet player. MF 
S OM E NE W A R TF t S$ T S ( Pourtan showed, in the — companies el re 


small opportunity presented on this occa- 
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HRS sion, that he is an exeellent performer, | 
pore ’ ~ possessing a beautiful tone, if somew nat 
Power of the Orchestra Materially tight in calibre, correct intonation, “fine fine. 


“taste and-delicacy of feeling, and evi- 
Augmented. dently a technique that will €nable him | 
to overcome easily all the difficulties of% 


Bi Chis part. To what extent he is a virtuoso 

& Warm Reception to Director Paur, who °24 can display ae bravura. demanded | 
‘ _2-2 some more modern compositions yet 

Directs a Fine Programme remains to be seen. The worieral ec 

Ably. $ sion created by his playing on Saturday _ 

pe eae ERE i | ty pj evening, however, was that he is an ex- 

ced (Yr 19 EI content artist. : ae 

; Then the orchestr Ain’ 

The first concert of the 14th season of the acquisition, this sauacer ae ee 

fhe Boston Symphony Orchestra was Aient bassoon player, Mr. Litke; whose | 
Biven in Music’ Hall, Saturday evening, tone and execution both are’to be com-— 

Mr. Emil Paur conductor. mended, | or 
The following was the programme: It is now possible for the wood-wind, 4 
Overture to ace me ee ‘which has been so badlyout of tune at . 

tesorretit ated a to esecseees verubini | times during’ the engagement of Mr. Poyrey 

Symphony No. 7 Beethoven | tan’s immediate predecessor, to play with# 

‘k [correct intonation, and it can be said that 

Chabrier | on Saturday evening this department of) 

Wagner | the orchestra can be praised for its accu. 4 

It was a stormy, tempestuous hight, but | racy as regards the pitch, for its intona,” 
regardless of this obstacle, usic Hall is ca perfect. te Uae 
f W4S filled to overflowing a: hother new member of the wood-wind’ 
(shat welcomed Cidacee ban oe gree family is Mr. C. L. Staats, the well-known | 

| ; 9 1¢ | clarinet virtuoso, who is engaged as bass. 

warmest manner, its hearty and prolonged clarinet, a most difficult instrument to” 

’ demonstration obliging him to come for- | Play But one for which Mr. Staats has es-_ 
ward many times and bow his acknow}- | Pecial talent. This excellent player’s eX-- 

-dgments to the spontaneous grecting of mi See eence in. AerOps sa: ee a8 ay 
the large assemb! home, together with the admirable tone 
a y present. he produces, make him a desirable addi." 
‘t was pleasant to note this sympathetic | tic» to the ranks of the orchestra. 

| & @ | fecosnition of Conductor Paur, for it was The other new members of the orches- > 
| if | *2e expression of the regard cf the regu. | % 4T€ among the second yiolin’ players, 
it | lar patr _, }and the lower strings. : ia 
Patrons of the Symphony concerts As ds Mr. Paur’ (oe 

y | Whose enthusiasm was engendered be- ent scores taltcrndal: tee a) 
he t: sendered be- | different scores performed, there is real f- 

cause of his merits as a leader and be |m0 opportunity for  eriticism. Among 

cause the laurels won by him are the re- |¢titical listeners there might be the dé- 


Bult of musicianli aire for a less slower pace than was taken 
forts, devoi cn ke and conscientious ef- fm the first and second movements of te 
; ; evoid of charlatanism, the off- eymphony, for although played in an “x=. 
“pring of devotion to his art, aided by the quisite manner, as regards the sh¢ ne: 
L, dussession of abilities that particularly fit }a@nd precision, they hung a little heavy on | 
#|°2'™ for the honored position he so emi- {the attention of the listener, The per-- 
Nently fills. , formance of the third and last- move- : 
‘|,, The results of Conductor Paur’s direc- |™ents, however, left no desire unsatise’ 
tion of the orchestra last season provea |4ed. Mr. Paur is possessed of the true 
ynat Mr. Higginson had chosen: well in |#Pirit of Beethoven, and in his ha ids’ 
his selection of Mr. Paur as the one’to |there is no trifling with the rtal 
‘Whom the affairs of the orchestra could (master. CESS i "i 
be safely trusted, and in whose hands its , The Classic overture of. Cherubini, a 
destiny would be skilfully directed. *he simple but graceful-and refined dar 
If any further evidence of the com- Movements from Gluck’s works were { 
petency of Conductor Paur were neces- :fectly rendered. Lo Ae Nee 
Sary it was presented on Saturday even- | These three classics, however, made an 
in the masterly manner in which he | everplus.of numbers of the old schools" 

G his forees and brought forth. Aesmordern overture, to begin with,” 
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as present. But one must pay especial — 
smage to the clearness which charac-— 


atu ; o's 
ah . 2 


; 
. sa 


“4erized the movement; our audiences may | 
“begin to understand musical architecture 
“when all the parts are givenin such well- 


} " 


“ 


“balanced relationship. | 


- The Allegretto is the gem of the whole 
pein Berlioz for once well applies an 


Bnghsh poetical citation to define the 


‘character of the brooding which is ever 


present in this movement :— 


“One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that 


: throws ; 
Its black shade alike o’er our joys and our 


? 


woes.’ 


_ The movement is also one of the best 


Amstances in music of persistent rhythm. 
‘This marked rhythm was entirely effective | 
because of the perfect ensemble with which 
‘the movement was executed. Beethoven 
possibly feared that the movement might 
e taken for afuneral march, when, after 
various alterations, he settled upon the 
word ‘“‘Allegretto’’ as the indication of the 
tempo. It ends with a deep-drawn orches- 
tral sigh, precisely as the funeral march of 
the heroic symphony, but for the rest one 
eould define the distinction between the 
two by applying the words of Longfellow, 
for this allegretto 
“resembies sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain.’ 
The scherzo is scarcely less effective in a 
totally different way, and the striking con- 
trast was weli executed. ‘he horn passage 
ofthetrio (practically a stationary tone 
With an auxiliary added) is easy to play. 
yet the player deserves commendation for 
the careful balance displayed here, since 
ah excess of power often spoils this eifect 
in performance. The repetition of the 
strio here can ‘scarcely be called an advan- 
tage, although Heethoven twice used such 
TPepetitfon (the minuet of the fourth sym- 
phony affording the other example), 
ut it probably led to the § intro- 
duction of two trios in scherzo, 
as employed by Schumann. The bold 
Caprice of the end of this movement was 
excellently rendered. The tinale was taken 
@ta slashing pace, possibly a little too fast, 
but it was not unclear. Its spirited inter- 
pretation and the extrems power of some of 
the louder passages made it seem anew 
work. ‘The trumpet rang out with a force 
Which was exciting, and the whole move- 
ment was tierv in the extreme. 

Now followed the dainty Gluck Ballet 
Mumbers. It has already been intimated 
that the ensembie here was not so abso- 
Tutely perfect as in the more difficult parts 
ofthe programme, yet the impression must 
not be given that there wery any blunders 
or marked flaws, there was simply a trifling 
lack of unity of attack occasionally percep- 
tible. 

Chabrier’s 


, 


prelude to the second act of 
"“Gwendolhne” sounded very much like 
Tristan and Isolde’ filtered through a 
“Gallic brain. It presented no definite form, 
yet Was very impressive; it gave many 
roses and raptures’’ and “lilies and lan- 
4 uorsa,’’ but did not become cloving or over- 
“Baccharine, It worked up to a very broad 
olimax fin the manner in which several 
“Moderns apotheosize a theme ora figure, 
and then died away in devection, also after 
‘the modern manner. Yet one felt that the 
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was magnificent, a triumph especially for 
the wood-wind, to which instruments much 
of modern ecstacy is committed. 

Now caine the final number of this varied 
programme, in Wagner’s ‘Kaiser Marsch.’’ 
Wagner’s marches are not his greatest bits 
of orchestration,although they are his loud- 
est, and his ideas do not run very copiously 
in them; yet the Emperor March is one of 
the best of the lot, and the introduction of 
“Fin Feste Bure’ (‘A Strong Castle is 
Our Lord’’) as one of the motives, shows 
how intelligent the composer was in his- 
torical matters. ‘‘Ein Feste Burg’’ was in 
fact the war-cry of the Reformation: the be- 
siezed citizens of Protestant faith sang it 
in their dire distress, the soldier intoned it 
as he marched to battle, the martyr made 
it his death-song as he waiked te the stake. 
It is more thoroughly the voice of 
Germany of the present than “Die 
Wacht am Rhein” or that conun- 
drum-song, “What is the German 
Fatherland?” and it is a thrilling phrase 
for treatmentin the present instance. Wag- 
ner’s counterpoint to it would scarcely be 
approved of by an Albrechtsberger, but it 
is effective nevertheless. Before twenty 
measures had been played it was evident 
that the conductor fully intended to carry 
out the composer's torce-marks to the let- 
ter. Hie 
few -s more before the end. Wagner him- 
self once said to his brass band in @ similar 
work,—''Gentlemen, you are not blowing 
out candles!’’ The brasses blew on this 
occasion till their lips must have bled and 
their lungs cracked. Mr. Paur fully carried 
out the injunction of the Psalmist,—‘'Play 
skilfully and with a loud nouse.”’ If the 
German emperor ever heard this march, 
then his mysterious ear troubles are ac- 
counted for, Louis C. Evson, 
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The Symphony concerts opened with brilliant 


success, despite the storm, and Mr. 


Paur 
received with a veritable ovation. The 


fact that 


was 
Mrs. 


Gardner’s seats were occupied by strangers seems to 
prove that ‘Boston's leading lady” will not return this 


seuson. 


ing more ruddy and plump than ever, with Mrs. 


In the right balcony were Mrs. tg 


look. 


Julie , 


Wyman, who has not grown any more sylphlike during 


herabsence. The Langs and Footes had 
the left balcony, where were also 


i changed to ° 
y,™ Mr. Whitney, Mr. : 
and Mrs. Harry Fay, Miss French, the Misses Bi 


ddle, 


Mr. Percival Gassett and beautiful Mrs. Hugh Cotton. 


On the floor were noticed Miss Heloise 


Hersey 
jher flock—almost thirty 


stronge—of fresh, 


, with 
beautiful | 


iris, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Jana, Mrs. Alexander Wadsworth, Miss Goodwin, Mr. 


| Clayton Johns, Mr. Gaugengigl, Miss Elise 
Fay, Mr.and Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, Mrs. 


the Misses Winsor, Mrs. Phebe Jenks, Mr. 


Fay, Mr. 
May Winsor, 
Arthur 


Pickering, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Winslow. Mr. Henry 


W. Swift, Miss Isa Coolidge, Dr. 

Gertrude Franklin, Miss Stackpole, 
Higginson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Gay, Mr. and Mrs. 
cott, Mr. and Mrs. Thorndi 
Sturgis, Mr. and Mrs. W. f 
and Mrs. Julius Eichberg. 


Councilman. 


Harry Howe, Miss 


,. 


Kehew, 


Miss ° 
Prof. Royce, Mr. « 
Curtis, Mrs. Sprague, Mr. 


Endi- 


ke, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Frank ‘ 
3. Mrs. T. B. King. 


TIGHT BINDING 


Fourteenth Season. 


|]SOME NEW ARTISTS. 


» 


Fower of the Orchestra Materially — 


, 


‘Gg 


3 A Warm Reception to Director Paur, who 7" 


¥ 


“ 


a ») 


Hently fills. 


Augmented. 


Directs a Fine Programme 
Ably. 


The first 


he Roston 
air 2IUSLOT! 


concert of the 
Symphony 

Music 

Paur 


l4th season 
Orchestra 

Ee ven in 
ir. Emil 


Hall, Saturday 
conatuctor. 

The following was the programme: 
Overture to ‘‘Anacreon’’ 
symphony No. 
Tx mbourin, Gavotte 
Frelude to Act I. of *‘Gwendoline”’ 


} Chabrier 
in o's do 0 Oboe hehehe 6 ok Wagner 
bit 
Hall 
illed to overflowing with 4n audience 
welcomed Conductor Paur in the 

( manner, its hearty and prolonged 
monstration 
ird many 


<ments tou 


ic W2aS a Stormy, tempest went, 
. : of thic Ractant Torin 
Pi Llis VUS.LACIE, iUSIC 


obliging him to come for- 
times and bow his acknow]}- 


Lhe 
> large assembly present 


we 


spontaneous 

was pleasant to note this sympathetic 
f-cognition of Conductor Paur, for 
the 
conceris 
be- 
leader an be 
iaurels won by him 


it was 
expression of the 
the 
ose enthusiasm 

9f his 


ise the 


regard cf 
Symphony 


W a S 


regu- 
patrons of 
engender 
merits as a 
are the re- 
+ of - “Sete . > i> ~ , ic , ; 
iit musicianlike and conscientious ef- 
rts, devoid of off- 
aided by the 
vssession of abilities that particularly, hit 
im tor the honored 


charlatanism. 


’ -+ c - ~~ * = : 
ring of devotion to his art. 


the 


position he so emi- 


The results of 


(‘onductor Paur’s 
ton of the 


orchestra last season 

iat Mr. Higginson had chosen 
his selection of Mr. Paur as the 
©hom the affairs of the orchestra 
be safely trusted, and in whose 
Gestiny would be skilfully 

if any further evidence of the com- 
yctency of Conductor Paur were neces- 
sary it was presented on Saturday even- 
‘ng in the masterly manner in which he 
controlled his forces and brought forth 


direc- 
proved 
well in 
one to 
could 
hands its 
directed. 


ate? Be ~ 5 . ns 
@sS regar 


vi 
> 


he 


precision of 


~ execution. 


In fact the performance of 


: | the orchestra under the skilful direction 
Opening of the Great Orchestra’s 15. Conductor Paur was excellent in a 


Superlative degree. 


One great discrepancy that has existed | 
seasons has been | 
~ banished in the engagement of Mr. Leon 
Mr, 
comparatively 
small opportunity presented on this occa- 
ion, that he is an excellent performer, 
»ssessing a beautiful tone, if somewhat 
fine 
evi- 
dently a technique that will enable him 
‘2 overcome easily all the difficulties of 
To what extent he is a virtuoso 


during the past five 


Pourtan as 
Pourtan 


first 
showed, in 


Clarinet player. 
the 


‘itht in 
~taste 


calibre, 
and 


correct 
delicacy 


intonation, 
of feeling, and 


( ris part. 
can display the bravura 
some more modern compositions yet 
.-mains to be seen. The general impres- 
on created by his playing on Saturday 
; ‘vening, however, was that he is an ex- 
‘ellent artist. 
Then the orchestra 
tne acquisition, this season, of an excel- 
nt bassoon player, Mr. Litke, 
cone and execution both are to be com- 
ended. 


is now possible for the wood-wind, 


demanded 


is happy, also, in 


whose — 


| 


hich has been so badly out of tune at! 


-.mes during the engagement of Mr. Pour- 


an’s immediate predecessor, to play with 4 


rrect intonation, and it can be said that 
n Saturday evening this department of 


.e@ orchestra can be praised for its accy. 
racy as regards the pitch, for its intona.- | 


‘tion was perfect. 

Another new member of the wood-wind 
'family is Mr. C. L. Staats, the well-known 
, clarinet virtuoso, who is engaged as bass 
|clarinet, a most difficult instrument to 
piay but one for which Mr. Staats has es- 
| pecial talent. This excellent player’s ex- 
home, together 
he produces, 
tion to the 
| The other 


with the 


make 


admirable 
him a desirable 
ranks of the orchestra. 
new members of the orches- 
| tra are among the second violin players 
pan the lower strings. 

As regards Mr. Paur’s reading of the 
different scores performed, there is really 
19 opportunity for criticie-m. Among 
*ritical listeners there might be the de- 
|gire for a less slower pace than was taken 
4 the first and second movements of the 
eymphony, for although played in an ex- 
;Quisite manner, as regards the shading | 
'and precision, they hung a little heavy on 
attention of the listener. The per- | 
| formance of the third and last move-— 
iments, however, left no desire unsatis- © 
| 
| 


addi- 


jed. Mr. Paur is possessed of the true 
ethoven, and in his hands 
trifling with the immortal 


classic overture of Cherubini, and 
he simple but graceful and refined dance 
movements from Gluck’s works were per-. 
fectly rendered. 
These three classics, however, made an 
everplus of numbers of the old schools 
A mordern overture, to begin with, or 


| tended experience in Europe as well as at | 
tone | 
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Rub nstein’s “Demon” and 
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Siok walte : md there are 
pedents sufficient to encourage, such @ 
y decision. — 4 

5’ prelude to “Gwendoline” - showed 

s hand of the master of modern orches- 
bn. Regardless of the fact that it 
‘Ought somewhat to mind the modes of 
ie “Tristan,” it nevertheless displayed 
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ntl ‘ lamented composer that. served 
mW holding the attention throughout its 
Bitire performance. It was free as re- 
sands any attempt at form, but its 
beautiful themes and its ornate orchestral 
eats ent made it a startling and most 
teresting number. 

One cannot praise too highly the mas- 


Pale 


rly manner in which Mr. Paur revealed 


p Se eolor and made clear the definition 


"this wonderful fantastic painting of 
habrier. 
"AS a conductor of modern compositions 
ir, Paur is possessed of rare ability. 
‘The fortissimo of exultation was fully 
1dulged in the ‘‘Kaiser March,’ and 


sufficiently pronounced to have brought 
he dead heroes of the German hosts of 


870 from their graves. 

The concert next Saturday evening will 
Sresent the following programme: Over- 

tire ‘Carnaval Romain,” Mr. Chadwick's 

irize symphony in I", the ballet music of 
rims some vocal 

mers by Miss Emma Juch, 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IS 


STILL IN FRONT. 


The First Concert Given Last Saturday 
AM wht — Ovation for Conductor Paur— 
(2? hee 

/Cherubini, Gluck, Chabrier and Wagner 


Represented on the Programme, 


The ‘rain poured down and the electric | 


rs came toa standstill in a mysterious 
mele, but Jupiter Pluvius and the West 
t company combined could not check 


® Successful inauguration of the sym- | 


Dic season. Music Hall was entirely 
d, anda goodly fringe of standing audit- 
vere along the outer aisles, before M.: 
‘came to the conductor’s stand on Sat- 
iy night. When he appeared a great 
rst of applause went up and 
} time was consumed in repeated 
§ to the popular welcome, In 
‘Moments this welcome was fully 
d, for the very first chords of the over- 
re so crisp and clear, and the open- 
me oe with so perfect an 
able, that one felt seat 
rohestra had held its own and had not 
from the excellent standard of last 


ked originality upon the part of its | 
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tack and shading, and this probably pro- 
| ceeded from whack yma as the num-— 
' hers were comparatively easy. _ ates 
*amaiand how easy it is to shout é 
“The kinzgis dead, long live the king, 
how readily past excellences are forgotten 
in the success of the present, 1t may still 
be stated that there has been no first con- 
certin the long symphonic series which 
has given greater promise than this open- 
‘ing one of Saturday. Shere was no prong Ag 
and this was well advised,’ for the initia 
programme should give us an opportunity 
to judge of our greats musical organization 
without any extraneous or disturbing 
influence. The make-up of the 
programme furthered such an oppor- 
tunity, for it presented many phases 
of musical construction and technique. 
There was the conservatism of Cherubini, 
the combined intellectuality and emotion 
of Beethoven. the quaint simplicity of 
Gluck. the ecstatic vein of Chabrier and 
the pomp of Wagner, surely sufficient di- | 
versity to test the orchestra and its con- 
ductor, and to give indices enough for judg- 
ment. There were some changes in the 
placing of the men which seemed to result 
well; one of these, however, yet remains to , 
be tested; the contrabasses are now massed 
at the conductor’s left hand, extending — 
towards the front of the stage, which is apt 
to bring them too forcibly in evidence 
when such works as Beethoven’s fourth or 
fifth symphony are given. The contra- 
basses sound best when their tone is heard 
through a mass of more delicate sounds, 

A few new faces are in the orchestra, 
but there was no chance of judgingof the 
value of the recent importations save in the 
case of the tirst clarinette, and here one can 
say emphatically that an element of 
strength has been added to the orchestra. 
M. Pourtan gives a full round tone, magni- 
ficent in Chalumeau (the deeper register) 
and not strident even in the highest regis- 
ter, and he also seems to pay due attention 
to ensemble, not thrusting his part into un- 
due p-ominence at any time. | : 

Cherubini’s ‘‘Anacreon’”’ overture began © 
the coucert. It is less tunefal than the! 
composer's “Water Carrier’ overture, but . 
it is also more dashing and much more free | 


——_ a 


in construction. It contains some good | |: 


work for the violins, and of course this 
was well done, for our violins are in- 
trenvehed in impeccability and may com- 
pare with the same department in any | 
orchestra of Europe. There is aiso some. 
antiphonal work between the horns and 
oboes, and later, horns and flutes, and this — 


tic finish in these departments with satis- . 
factory results. In short, there is no really 


ee 


as ita companion work, the eighth, 
is par. excellence the humorous symphony, 
There was a degree of freedom, in 
the reading of the work, a freedom which 
_May be commended, since it never degen~- 


erated into license, yet proved that. Mr. } 


Paur is not a martinet. There war a, 
display of this boldness in the tra 


been « f "= lsaPcd 


, is the greatest skill in 


} Meise, with a nerve-jarring effect that was a good imi- 

q sur demonstrated that he is a conductor of the rarest 
Bill, and that he has drilled his orchestra to a point 
fiat is just this side of perfection. 


pyerture, ‘‘Carnaval Romain”; Dvorak’s Aria trom 


| . daemon.” 


gaye a glimpse at the steadiness and artis- | 


weak spot remaining in our orchestra asat ¢ 
present constituted.. Beethoven’s seventh |} 
Symphony came next. It may be ¢called Ff 
the romantic symphony of the mine, just * 


INFORMATION OBSCURED 


Spe ee or rngpe — + 


t the aggravation is thatthe composer deliberately | 
tends to say nothing, and surrounds the vacunm # 
ith brilliant and attractive flourishes. He begins f 
no particular place and goes nowhither. He |™ 
making the finest em- 
that covers the sawdust 


. 
+ 
* 


» ‘ . 
ee Yg pathy 
ent -_ 
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oidery for the gown 


gmuffed figure; but the question is whether the sawdust Pry PHOT 
i ig worth it. The thing is small, but it is a sample of | 


rger specimens, and deserves an elaborate label for 
e sake of the family to which it belongs. Having 


‘guid so much, it deserves to be added that it is a most 


vorable specimen of its class; thatit has a certain 


Sezanic beauty of its own, which causes one to regret 
Mat it is stuffed only with sawdust. 
"Sit isa striking proofof Mr. Paur’s all-round talent 


names - ieee 

written out in full, but knowing how 
modestly sensitive the true Bostonian 
always is, how afraid of being made 
conspicuous, we refrain. Suffice it, that” 
a good deal of the ‘‘effect’’ of Sympho ry 
concert audience, is due to the masculine 
element. hc a 
mame sesceet | Y ae ii 

Mr. Paur had on a well-fitting dress” 
~ <1 = suit, which did credit to some Boston” 
ENTRE NOUS. | tailor, and a fine hair-cut. “he changes 


eA NER | became his honest, musicianly individu-. 
The first Symphony concert of ther ality well. eda . ssh a 


season opened the heavenly reservoirs | : Oe bea bi) 
and flooded the town with the oatebonn 4, preecatolighesik Beeler a 8°” Whe a ae 
rain it had had for many a.day. It getic chap he 7s, She Row ie does po me 
rained vehemently, with malice pre- the, very CiCkens Out OF: h0er ane ae wen 
pense, and Boston, true to itself, didn’t 1 N° ember of the orchestra works 
mind a bit, but, arrayed in mackintosh harder for: Bie meney, len wae bee 
and umbrella, went forth to enjoy | little discretion, he is one of the leas 
itself of a Saturday night as of yore. self-conscious Psy ste Of She cae ae 
A wild snarl of cabs and herdics and | Me StAnes he ane nb ii elhouerse ; 
hacks tore in and out of Hamilton OB The: Old FONE DAE eae ee hadi: 
place and Winter street, and the elec- thoven towering above him. Somet cere: 
trics stood in dense repose the length of I. have’ expected’ and: nalt) hope the 
Tremont mall to the Granary burying Master would swoop down and put am 
ground, while the crowds swam out . “*timsuisher on his disciple. Oe 
like O’Grady to the sidewalk, unable to the drum goes on forever, and, then, — 
wait the*block’s good pleasure. Such a | Beethoven was deaf, | i 
night as it was! Eventually everybody 
arrived, but the magnificent overture 
had been played before half the holders | 
of floor seats reached them. The un- 
manageable element does complicate 

, the West End system terribly, and if 


| all Symphony nights are to be so ‘“‘dem’d ||-since the symphony concerts : 


moist and unpleasant,’’ patrons must | augurated that Mrs Gardner 


start for Music Hall early in the after- || securing seats for Fr 
noon. 


a conductor that the noisy Emperor march received 
ll justice at his hands; it was the apotheosis of 


ion of sublimity. In the entire evening’s work, Mr. | 


‘he programme for the second concert is Berlioz’s 


> *Spectre Bride”; Chadwick’s Symphony in F (first 
1e); songs from Wagner; Rubinstein’s Ballet music f 
The soloist is Emma Juch. 
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——-As Mrs Gardner did not léave OP 
has not sent for any orders for her 
usual rehearsal and coficert seats for 
the symphonies, it is supposed she 
really intends remaining in ‘Europe 
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There is to be no diminution in the 

patronage of these concerts, if Satur- 

resnibe audience is a guarantee of oA 

coming season. Many new faces amon 
the familiars were observed, and to vel | i ee sage PR ore re” 
that representative men and women | eee a oe et 
were conspicuous is to put it mildly, ris 
for is not Boston’s flower sure to flour- ; 
ish at these choicest musical symposi- 1issed this 
ums? If you wish to know the sort of | imber of W 
people who really love music here, 

only look at those who stand during a this 8 
whole concert; note their absorbed ex- ‘son. But for all that the times are unm 
pression and their unflinching courage takably better and the iphuny séas 
in enduring fatigue; is there any make- Will be enjoyed with freer minds than @ 
believe in their enjoyment of the or- large’ percentage of Boston people had last 
chestra,: and do they not represent’ the /year. De Peeler 
musical taste of the city in a higher Winks 


‘degree than the pleasure loving season 


: 
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‘Ww short number not of the ultra-modern — se was ke 
out the concert; only in t 


or ‘ 
ede » in place of the Gluck pieces, would 
have bettered the balance of the pro- 

“amme. 

*—™Mr. Paur must not be afraid to play a 
Strauss waltz occasionally, and there are 

edents sufficient to encourage such a 
happy decision. 
~The prelude to ‘“‘Gwendoline’’ showed 
he hand of the master of modern orches- 


t tion. Regardless of the fact that it 
‘brought somewhat to mind the modes of 
the ‘“‘Tristan,”’ it nevertheless displayed 
@ marked originality upon the part of its 
Fecently lamented composer that served 
*m holding the attention throughout its 
entire performance. It was free as re- 
gards any attempt at form, but its 
Heautiful themes and its ornate orchestral 
troatment made it a startling and most 
Interesting number. 

One cannot praise too highly the mas- 
4erly manner in which Mr. Paur revealed 
“he color and made clear the definition 
of this wonderful fantastic painting of 
Chabrier. 

As a conductor of modern compositions 
Wr. Paur is possessed of rare ability. 

The fortissimo of exultation was fully 
indulged in the ‘‘Kaiser March,” and 
giufficiently pronounced to have brought 
the dead heroes of the German hosts of 
1870 from their graves. 

The concert next Saturday evening will 
present the following programme: Over- 
ture “Carnaval Romain,’ Mr. Chadwick's 
prize symphony in I", the ballet music of 

Rubinstein’s “‘Demon’’ and some vocal 

humbers by Miss Emma Juch. 


NO FAL 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IS 
STILL IN FRONT. 


The First Concert Given Last 
- Night — Ovation for Conductor Paur— 

Cherubini, Gluck, Chabrier and Wagner 
t Represented on the Programme. 


Saturday 


'. The rain poured down and the electric 
‘Cars came toastandstill in a mysterious 
Tangie, but Jupiter Pluvius andthe West 
‘End company combined could not check 


‘the successful inauguration of the sym- : 
Hall was entirely 
filled, anda goodly fringe of standing audit- | 


“phonic season. Music 


: 
f 


ors were along the outer aisles, before M.° 


‘Paur came to the conductor’s stand on Sat- | 


When he appeared a great 
| applause went up and 
"some time was consumed in 
‘Wows to the popular welcome. 
‘iew moments this welcome was fully 
»sarned, for the very first chords of the over- 
ire were so crisp and clear, and the open- 
"ang theme was delivered with so perfect an 


‘urday night. 
‘outburst of 


at smble,that one felt immediately that | 
“Our orchestra had held its own and had not | 
“receded from the excellent standard of last | 


ING OFF. 


repeated | 
In a} 


tt least F nbi- 
tious numbers, the Gluck Ballet Move- 
ments, was there a slight departure from 
perfect unity, a trifle of unsteadiness of at- 
tack and shading, and this probably pro- 
ceeded from overcpney enn. as the num- 
hers were comparatively easy. — 
Remembering how easy it isto shout 
“The kingis dead, long live the king,” | 
how readily past excellences are forgotten — 
in the success of the present, It may still | 


be stated that there has been no first con- | 
certin the long symphonic series which | 
has given greater promise than this open- 
4 here was no soloist, 
' 
| 
| 


ing one of Saturday. Ol! 
and this was well advised, for the initial 
programme should give us an opportunity 
to judge of our greats musical organization 
without any disturbing 
influence. the 
programme furthered such an oppor- 
tunity, for it presented many phases 
of musical construction and technique. 
There was the conservatism of Cherubini, 
the combined intellectuality and emotion 
of Beethoven. the quaint simplicity of 
Gluck. the ecstatic vein of Chabrier and 
the pomp of Wagner, surely sutiicienst di- 
versity to test the orchestra and its con- 
ductor, and to give indices enough for judg- 
ment. There were some changes in the 
placing of the men which seemed to result 
well: one of these, however, yet remains to 
be tested; the contrabasses are now massed 
at the conductor’s left hand, extending 
towards the front of the stage, which is apt 
to bring thein too forcibly in evidence 
when such works as Beethoven’s fourth or 
fifth svimphonyv are given. The contra- 
basses sound best when their tone is heard 
through a mass of more delicate sounds, 

A few new faces are in the orchestra, 
but there was no chance of judging of the 
value of the recent importations save in the 
case of the first clarinette, and here one can 
say emphatically that an element of 
strength has been added to the orchestra. 
M. Pourtan gives a full round tone, magni- 
ficent in Chalumeau (the deeper register) 
and not strident even in the highest regis- 
ter, and he also seems to pay due attentivun 
to ensemble, not thrusting his part into un- 
due p-ominence at any time. 

Cherubini’s ‘‘Anacreon” overture began 
the concert. It is less tunefal than the 
composer s “Water Carrier’ overture, but 
it is also more dashing and much more free 
in construction. 
work for the violins, and of course this 
was well done, for our violins are in- 
trenched in impeccability and may com- 
pare with the same department in any 
orchestra of Kurope. There is aiso some 
antiphonal work between the horns and 
oboes, and later, horns and flutes, and this 
gave a glimpse atthe steadiness and artis- 
tic finish in these departments with satis- 
factory results. In short, there is no really 
weak spot remaining in our orchestra as at 
present constituted. Beethoven’s seventh 
Symphony came next. It may be called 
the romantic symphony of the nine, just 
as its companion work, the eighth, 
is par excellence the humorous symphony. 
There was a degree of freedom, in 
the reading of the work, a freedom which 
may be commended, since it never degen- 
erated into license, yet proved that Mr. 
Paur is not a martinet. There was a good 
display of this boldness in the transition 


x... 


or 
make-up of 


extraneous 
The 


It contains some good | 
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| But the aggravation is that the composer deliberately 
tends to say nothing, and surrounds the vacunm 
ith brilliant and attractive flourishes. He begins 
no particular place and goes nowhither. He 
the greatest skill in making the finest em- 
Moidery for the gown that covers the sawdust 
uffed figure; but the question is whether the sawdust 


} ig worth it. The thing is small, but it is a sample of 
| larger specimens, and deserves an elaborate label for 
| the sake of the family to which it belongs. 


Having 


‘gaid so much, it deserves to be added that it is a most 


| favorable specimen of its class; thatit has a certain ! 
Joerganic beauty of its own, which causes one to regret | 
1 that itis stuffed only with sawdust. 
Itisa striking proof of Mr. Paur’s all-round talent | 


ag a conductor that the noisy Emperor march received 
full justice at his hands; it was the apotheosis of 
noise, with a nerve-jarring effect that was a good imi- 
tation of sublimity. 

Paur demonstrated that he is a conductor of the rarest 
skill, and thathe has drilled his orchestra to a point 
that is just this side of perfection. 


The programme for the second concert is Berlioz’s ' 


overture, “Carnaval Romain” ; Dvorak’s Aria trom 
the “Spectre Bride”; Chadwick’s Symphony in F (first 


time); songs from Wagner; Rubinstein’s Ballet music ¢ 
“Daemon.” 


The soloist is Emma Juch. 


ENTRE NOUS. 


wre eee ee 


The first Symphony concert of the 
season opened the heavenly reservoirs 


'and flooded the town with the wettest 1 


rain it had had for many a day. It 
rained vehemently, with malice pre- 
pense, and Boston, true to itself, didn’t 
mind a bit, but, arrayed in mackintosh 
and umbrella, went forth to enjoy 
itself of a Saturday night as of yore. 
A wild snarl of cabs and herdics and 
hacks tore in and out of Hamilton 
place and Winter street, and the elec- 
trics stood in dense repose the length of 
Tremont mall to the Granary burying 
ground, while the crowds swam out 
like O’Grady to the sidewalk, unable to 
wait the block’s good pleasure. Such a 
night as it was! Eventualiy everybody 
arrived, but the magnificent overture 





had been played before half the holders ° 


of floor seats reached them. The un- | 
manageable element does 
the West End system terribly, and if 
ali Symphony nights are to be so “‘dem’d 
moist and unpleasant,’’ patrons must 
start for Music Hall early in the after- | 
noon. | 


ee 


There is to be no diminution in the 
patronage of these concerts, if Satur- | 
day’s audience is a guarantee of the 
coming season. Many new faces among 
the familiars were observed, and to say 
that representative men and women 
were conspicuous is to put it mildly, 
for is not Boston’s flower sure to flour- 
ish at these choicest musical Symposi- 
ums? If you wish to know the sort of 
people who really love music here, 
only look at those who stand during a 
whole concert; note their absorbed exX- 
pression and their unflinching courage 
in enduring fatigue; is there any make- 
_ believe in their enjoyment of the or- 
| chestra, and do they not represent the 

musical taste of the city in a higher 
, degree than the pleasure loving season 


In the entire evening’s work, Mr. | 


r the 


coimplicate | 


“son. 
‘takably better 


RNR SIT 2 rer cee NRE eer Tape, 


No public gathering in the entertain- 
ment line brings out so: many good 
looking citizens as the Symphony cone 

certs. Boston men may not put ou so 

: much style as some of their neighbors, 

but:taken in the concrete, from a bird’s 

eye point of view the majority of them 

are imposing! If tt would not bring a 

blush to the cheek of some of these 

‘*belles’’ their names should be 

| written out in full, but knowing how 
modestly sensitive the true Bostonian 
always is, how afraid of being made 

| conspicuous, we refrain. Suffice it, that 

_ a good deal of the “‘effect”’ of Symphony 
concert audience, is due to the masculine 
element. 

Mr. Paur had on a well-fitting dress 
suit, which did credit to some Boston 
tailor, and a fine hair-cut. ‘he changes 
became his honest, musicianly individu- 
ality well. 


LLL RD 


Shoot the drummer! What an ener- 
getic chap he is, and how he does pound 
the very dickens out of those pig skins. 
No member of the orchestra works 
harder for his money, but if he has 
little discretion, he is one of the least 
self-conscious players of the 60. There 
he stands the entire evening silhouetted 
on the old rose back ground, with Bee- 
thoven towering above him. Sometimes 
Il have expected and half hoped the 
Master would swoop down and put an 
extinguisher on his disciple. But no! 
drum goes on forever, and, then, 
Beethoven was deaf. 


——As Mrs Gardner did not leave or 
has not sent for any orders for her 
usual rehearsal and concert seats for 
the symphonies, it is suppesed she 
really intends remaining in Europe 
most of the winter. It is the first time 
Since the symphony concerts were in- 


_ augurated that Mrs Gardner has missed 


| securing seats for Friday afternoon and 
| Saturday night. | 


oe a ee | 4 
The first sign of returning society” will 
take place at Music Hall on Monday, but 
i@ will be by proxy. If signs may be be- 


: 


1 lieved, there will be fewer society people 


at the sale in person than usual. Last sea- 
son Mrs. Gardner deigned to put in an ap- 
pearance during one day of the auction, 
but unless she is preparing a surprise for 
every one, and coming home surreptitiously 
for the event. she will be missed this sea- 
son. It looks as if quite a number of well- 
known people would not return to town un- 
til the third or fourth concert of this sea- 
But for all that the times are unmis- 
and the Symphony season 
will be enjoyed with freer minds than a 
large percentage of Boston people had last 


year. “gt 
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The first Symphony concert of the fourteenth season was 

| given last evening in Music Hall. By the way, what has 

become of the ‘‘new Music Hall” that was to be the home 

of the Muse and the ornament of Boston? 
The program was as follows: 

Overture, ‘‘ Anacreon’”’ 


Symphony No. 7 
Tambourin, gavotte and chaconne 


Cherubinj 
Beethoven | 


It was not so long ago that I failed to grasp fully the | 


noble beauty of Cherubini’s overture. Then the supreme | 


| 


rake seemed lost ina perruke. Or perhaps the wretched 


libretto of Citizen Mendouze—for the opera was given in 
the year XII., and Cherubini himself was dubbed a citi- 
zen—was chiefly in mind. 

Was it Pisistratus, or Philostratus, or Hipparchus who 
so loved Anacreon that he sent a galley of fifty oars for 
him, that he might see him daily? Or was the debauchery 
of the poet exaggerated? He must have had an iron con- 
stitution, for he lived to be eighty-five, and then was 
choked by a grape seed, possibly a euphemism for appendi- 

‘citis. Whereas, his rival, Amurath IV., ‘‘ BEING AN EXCEs- 
SIVE DRINKER OF WINE AND BURNT BRANDY,” found his cup 
full of dust when he was only thirty-two. 

But take the Anacreon of tradition, voluptuous to excess, 

the lover of Bathyllus, about whom he wrote an extraordi- 
nary ode, so passionate for wine that his statue represented 
him as drunk and singing, and see the sorry figure he cuts 

‘inthis opera. He would fain drink, he that was used to 
cups in battalions—to use the phrase of Apuleius—and he 

‘calls to his favorite odalisque, ‘‘ Interesting slave!” I 

should like to have examined the bumps of Citizen Men- 
douze. 

This overture of Cherubini is no Flemish painting of de- 
bauchery. Here is the feeling of a mural decoration by 
Puvis de Chavannes. Grave statues in an antique gallery 

| pledge each other solemnly. Wooing isin basrelief. But 
how noble the simplicity and the repression ! 

The feature of the performance of the Symphony was 


the intense spirit and the incisive rhythm given to the | 


finale, which movement is often a stumbling block to con- 
ductors. My esteemed friend Mr. Apthorp in the program 
book wrote as follows concerning this movement: ‘‘Some 
have called it a peasants’ dance, to which idea others have 
given a less respectful turn by calling it a dance of boors; 
to others again the movement has suggested the dance of 


' the Corybantes around the infant Jupiter’s cradle. To the 
present writer it has all the characteristics of a furious 


peasants’ dance, but endowed With an ideal, lofty beauty 
that makes the Corybantic idea by no means out of place.”’ 

I should like to ask Mr. Apthorp just where he gained 
his information concerning the ‘ideal, lofty beauty” of 
the Corybantic dance. Why, the Corybantes ‘‘ moved 
with 4 fury they called divine, celebrated their feasts in 


beating drums, dancing, leaping and running of every side 
like Mad folks.” Read the Atys of Catullus. Read the 
strange notes of Messire Gaspar Bache€ Sr. de Meziriac to 
Ovid’s Epistles. It is not necessary to go outside of the 
English language. Let us summon a few witnesses, 
Drumond (1649), ‘‘ Those mad Corybantes.” Ash (1775), 
‘‘Corybantiate—to act the part of the Corybants, who 
were wont tomake many odd noises and gestures. 

Cudworth (1642): ‘‘ True divine zeal is no Corybantic 
fury.” 

Huxley (1890): ‘* That form of somewhat cory bantic 
Christianity of which the soldiers of the Salvation Army 
are the militant missionaries.” 


Froude (1883): ‘Christians now how] it out like the 
Corybantes.”’ 

Rowbotham (1887): ‘*And sometimes these perform- 
ances were nocturnal, and then the priests of Cybele 
would be there, with their obscene faces and womanish 
hips; the drums and Phrygian pipes would roar through 
the lighted rooms, and what deeds were done before the 
evening ended !” 

No, no, Mr. Apthorp, your phrase, ‘‘ideal, lofty, beauty,” 
does not fit, but I accept the Corybantic idea in its real 
sense. Or this movement is the brute joy in existence 
under the sun, the apotheosis of mere anima] vitality. 

The old fashioned ballet music of Gluck, with its gavotte 


of gentle fragrance, brought to the mind the men and 
| women that danced against Gluck’s will, as 


, Gaetan Ves- 
tries, the Tyrant of the Danse. Look in the « Costumes 


des Ballets du Roy” (Paris, 1885), and you will find three 
plates devoted to Marie Madeleine Guimard, as she ap- 
peared in the opera ballet, ‘‘ Zelindor.” As this ballet was 
revived the year before she danced in « Iphigenia at 
Aulis,” we are able to form some idea of her apparition in 
full glory of petticoat and. again, in costume that leaves 
small work for the imagination. Yet there is a hint at the 
dignity of her movement and gesture, for this woman of 
wild and horrid orgies was in the dance a chaste Diana 
If you care to read about her, there 1s her life by Edmond 
de Goncourt, that old mole working in cellars full of moldy 
records, police reports, broken contracts and false and true 


love letters. But are you not disappointed whenever you 


finish—or half read a biography by this collector of human 
documents, He is always a-jogging your elbow, and 
whispering, ‘‘ Now I am going to tell you something that 
isnot generally known. Hush!” and then he changes 
the subject, or drops his voice so that you only hear in 
part. But the gavotte brings back Guimard, the paradox 
the chaste-lubricious idol of her day. 7 
‘it is questionable devotion to a composer to take such a 
piece as the prelude tothe second act of ‘‘ Gwendoline” 
from its home and its surroundings. For this prelude is 
not a mere intermezzo without definite meaning. A mood 
must be suggested that has connection with that which 
has preceded and willfollow. As absolute music, however 
this prelude is of wondrous beauty in stuff and in treet- 
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ment. Gorgeous and at the same time fine in instrumenta- 
tion, radical and daring in harmonic progressions, there 
is the revelation of the soul of the genuine composer, who 
does not experiment with the orchestra, but uses it as an 
Elizabethan used speech. And oh! the song of ‘‘ Gwendo- 


line,” the clarinet tune with that unex ected n | : ’ 
t rs y a 
Beer: ree Oren p ote that a | Boston Music Hall. 


The new clarinet player, Mr. Pourtan, is a valuable 
acquisition. His tone is rich, mellow, Sympathetic; and 
he phrases, so far as one can judge from a single hearing, . 
with masterly skill and poetic feeling. So, too, the tone | | Se gi a 
of the new bassoon player seems generous and his playing 


artistic. ae M@ BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The Adamowski Quartet announces four concerts for this 
their seventh season. Among the works to be performed 
for the first time in this country, are a quartet by Cesar Cui. - 
two quartets by Villiers Stanford and a quartet by W. Fit- 
zenhagen. The concerts are to be given November 21, 


December 26, January 30 and February 2 | TATWWT 
y 27. a) | 09 44 A 
Miss Lila Juel, for the past two years soprano of the 7 I]. CONCERT. 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club has accepted a position at the : 
Tremont Street M. E, Church. \i SATURDAY, OCT . 
. ; ‘ q . ee | 7. ) 
Miss Sigrid Lunde, soprano, will give a song recital in : \ Von 2, AT &, Pam. 
Steinert Hall November 20. | PROGRAMME. 


The first of the Melba operatic concerts in this city will | 
be given at Music Hall October 23. PHILIP HALE. BERLIOZ 


—— 


EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 


OVERTURE. ‘“‘Le Carnaval Romain.” Op. 9. 


y > A , ACATPIA AS TYAS 
DVORAK. RECITATIVE. ‘‘Where art thou, father?” and 
AIR. “Mine did I once a lover cal].’’ 
from ‘The Spectre’s Bride.’’ op. 60. 
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CHADWICK. SYMPHONY No. 3, in F Major 
I. Allegro sostenuto. 
If. Larghetto. 
ITT. Vivace non troppo.—L,’istesso Lem po 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto energico 


(First time. ) 
Conducted by the Composer. 


WAGNER. SONGS WITH PIANO. 
a) Dreams. 
6) Cradle Song. 


RUBINSTEIN. BALLET MUSIC, from ‘‘Der Damon.’ 


I. FIRST DANCE: Allegro non troppo 
Il. SECOND DANCER: Allegretto 


Soloist: 
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Miss EMMA JUCH. 


The Piano is a Steinway. 
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ge i a ait ; g@ any Bacon-Shakespeare cryptograms for the Don-| »_ | 


« ‘ a > << nellys and Owens of the twenty-second century and 

| &.7-7F MUSIC [ Mts hr. | to let his symphony stand for itself without any 
a ean tricks of spelling to keep it in mind. 

And it will stand well; for itis well knit together 

throughout, well conceived and well executed. It is 

eemed a little doubtful what was to become of |. of a just and agreeable length, occupying about 

(/:. George W. Chadwick’s unquestionable talent thirty-five minutes in performance, of which time 

mt composition. What he had already produced the first movement, as is usual, requires a little more 

id illustrated admirable qualities, not the least | than aneven share. There is neither prolixity nor 

mhong which were sincerity, forcefulness and a de- undue condensation in the thematic treatment, while 

mination to speak out what was upon his mind. the subjects themselves are not so numerous as to 

t there was something lacking to a full and free | incline the captious to call the work a mere suite, 

Hmmand on his part and toa full and free enjoy- | nor so few as to weary the general, melody-loving 

nt on that of his readers and hearers. Melodious | ear by their paucity. There is good judgment in 

eed his writing was, but not without reserve, and _ the distribution of them, the longer being cast to the 

iis vocal music often gave small pleasure in com- slow movement and the vivace (which stands as the 

a\rison with the difficulty of mastering it, so that scherzo of the work), while the shorter and sturdier 

‘en some of his anthems would have fitted a group ones are assigned to the opening and closing alle- 

‘instruments quite as well as a quartette of sing- | gros, in which the devices of orchestration and the 

rs. His orchestral music had large thoughts, an | evolution of climaxes are always expected to fill a 

TSupulsive and impressive character and dramatic | more important function than in the intermediate 

‘PRisposition, and yet it had rigidity, deliberation and | movements. They are also rightly adapted to their 

a4 smack of the academic. The question appeared | places and purposes, and one does not feel that the | 

i be as to whether Mr. Chadwick was to rise clear | composer could have made his symphony quite as | 


j from the trammels of formality and yet control the | go0dq a one if he had done his themes hap-hazard | 
9Strong individual bent which seemed to threaten | from his note-book. The scoring is of our own 
Bf haking him too independent and abrupt. He had | time, but without any concession to the erratic or 

Tmerits and faults on both sides of the safe central | extravagant tastes which cannot be content 

‘Hine, and for a time it was impossible to argue with 


'without a dozen unusual instruments for which 
i nything like certainty, whether from his propitious there is no artistic necessity, and the bass-tuba ‘a 


{$d promising youth he was to pass to a propor- | the only addition to the standard orchestra of classi- 
qponed and resolved maturity. ‘cal music. But the effects are as various, as clever 
The ‘*Phoenix”’ gave the assurance which his warm | and as telling as one could ask, and there is no tame 
friends expected and the calmly critical desired. AS {4 monotonous page. Indeed, apart from the in- 
‘as said here, at the time of its performance, there telligent and judicious handling of the separate 
Pere found in it beautiful, sustained melody, right) integers of the band, there is much to admire in the 
PHnderstanding of the possible charm and power Of} ynostentatious ingenuity with which the character of | 
7#he human voice, instrumentation which showed | one or another movement is modified delightfully by 
2 Jearning and calculation but was without stiffness or some momentary change of rhythm or by some 
4 pe andnatural, direct, dramatic feeling. He episodic influence which comes over its spirit with- 
_ had come into possession and command of himself, out altering its steady flow. There are notable in- 
) was fortifying his former excellences and turning stances of this in the first movement, not long before 
his faults into merits. Therefore his work pleased |». .onclusion begins and after the introduction of 
) the layman and contented the critical, encouraged the second subject in the larghetto. 
\ singer and player to their best efforts and rewarded intellectually then the symphony is dignified, 


Pte average listener with substantial and _ well strong, sure and built up of well-ordered thoughts 


» central place on Mr. Paur’s second programme. It «ADs si eltsh fen ie a a 
: - peat neg - e of this year iy ora while he makes no claim to be —" aad pt i 
» hac ‘e1V Z sy .a 8. as ; ‘halia’’ ipo 

from the National roca of Music in New din his overtures, “Thalia” and ti Ie nalit: 
| fr 3 I | j i ‘eo a distine iona : 
4 York—the only prize indeed which that institution these movements have a distinc! em | ag never 
om | ae Z, » ° y rer ‘ re ) oe 
i ¥ ; not indeed pervade every pase, 

| thought fit to bestow, although aspirants for honors pal ‘tself @ distinet at times that any 
} were not few. The programme book remarks with gs casual hearer, if @ person of musical sensibility, 


elaborate impressiveness, that at the very outset the , a ~hangea and respond 

7 wee auall wines ates which, in ‘kik emscuselild would recognize 5 nang wearin tbs pail 
and admitting the German nomination of what we to them. A single pr ott we of details. or indeed 
snow as B-natural, are the first three letters of the | tunity for estimating 1€ : it it is sufficient to deter- 
omposer’s surname. But Mr. Chadwick is frank for observing all cies 3 poe so we may conclude 
ough to speak out his mind—particularly his mine a general judgment; . 


“hy T to in- 
ade , | - although this symphony is not one 
ic trai ut recourse to! broadly, althoug : gr 
1usical mind—straightway and witho | ance exeited applause, it seems sure to obtain high 
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; approval and sincere regard for its sterling worth. nival overture was brilliantly told by Mr. Pay Sh ie a a Matis 4 i A Hail Ee Se ee, hati: B Hat major; moreover, the augm enta- 

. ,  @bestra, and, once placed inthe proper hypno TT : | re ; with-. 

Of the other orchestral numbers one was Berlioz’s dition, we saw the holiday-loving crowd dancin THEATRES AND CONCERTS. _ tion, from %4 time in ognaayr aii: ca aug: 4 

‘‘Roman Carnival,’’ which began the programme Tene a Deillitat phe Pe ar pln 5 at aaa ae he seep pay Soe wei "But this 
th ¢ ie. —_ a eee as a& DPlil piece of work, brilliantly inter ‘ it seems almos ea ne Sige 

with its merry, shuffling, scun ving usic Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra little innovation not only brings with it a most 
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soft, sweet episodes—for where shall love and fancy Symphony, and it was a surprise of the most at 
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+ . ymphony con- : 9 i unt of 
IEE ETI PLETE ae PRE kind. The technical portions won the approvals Phe programme of Ps gt a ra veh 90 charming effect, but has a certain sda | . 
not meet and confess if not behind the well-knowr most exacting eriticism. The scoring is of thg rt, given in the Music Ha as a musical logic behind it, at least in so aras reé- if 
mask in the unobservant whirl and hurry of the es quality. Mr. Cnadwic < is a master of oret rening, was as follows: gards the irregularity of key. The first get b Hn] 
"tie | aaa tion, and the effects he produces are often of s : . 9. ; | 7 
es ; ¥ ’ = 4 4 » 87 be = ~~ J *& < J Lu . - . ec a iv . ’ P 3 ‘ e " iy. t : 
and clamor. ‘The others were the two movements the statement or development ot histhemes: the wig Air, “Mine did I once a lover call,” from | in the dominant; _ now, one ca a ates | 
from Rubinstein’s ballet music for his “Demon.” in Ment are not treated as if they were independe. “The Spectre’s Bride.” opus Or etrst time.) the proportion: “Tonic : Dominant = supdo } oi i h 
| OM AGUINSvIN Ss Hallet music for his vemmon, In yidualities, butas portions of an organic whole ay adwick: y ibe moe No. 3, in k major. (First time. nant : Tonic” that —-the third part, which 1 i I} 
his own concert arrangements. These were put at Consequence there is no weak, unmeaning disey Conducted by the Composer. : honic form is the symmet- ‘ | Tha Bee a 
— ; ‘ness, no feeble little solas chattering on their ow agner: Songs with Pianotorte— lied in the symphon ake . 4 
the end of the programme, and althongh they are count outside the given theme: hre hewn te of (4 . Schmersen—Traéume— Wiepemon™ rical pendant of the first, has but to take ; | 
| ie w ‘ 4iy AlUSi . 1S me Y Ul whit Lait ; eS ‘~sh sS i t s ste . 3 let Siusic Irom . . . . - ; ; ; 
quaint rather than strong, the bright measures unity. Another pratseworthy self-denial Mity Dp iiss imma Juch was the singer. a similar course, to end in the wna os Bb 
which come at the close of the second made: lag weed, Mr. Chadwick carefully avoids the affecta ° . ; tarts “C should. This return of the first theme in its | \ 
ish.  .» *S& mere prettiness; he is too earnest in developil ' With all our admiration for Berlioz's pie - altered shape forms a delightful, quasi-pastoral eo ay 
bs) arger ideas to utter side. whispers addresse: ; , i ‘ , 7 reg . ; ; ’ 
ful finish. Sn an nan a ee re ger whist ers a ‘ressed | Romain” overture, we cannot think it a Pee episode, while none the less playing its proper 
there was singing by Miss Juch, who had/| fanitiess taste, always with clear le zicalise ‘uengmme ece to begin a programme; those vio a part inthe form of the movement. Another | 
F . : ge | rm L > Vat Seu, .VYays aval Wed » byes i mei ucw . a aia ate di aon Oo of “ ‘ is i P 
chosen the long scene of the Maiden from Dvorak’s | ways with refined, artistic feeling. The intent ~«rident opening measures — not “thet one charming fancy of the composers, albeit not | 
rely ae ie a ee, eo ae ; D: stener; they ¢ i ween er : ‘ : : | 
“Spectre’s Bride,’ in which she bemoans the loss of | Purely marked, there is no difficulty in fol @™) denily upon the unprepared istener i seem freally an irregularity, is his cheating the lis- 
i a a ie i it through its various metamorphoses; the musi like a musical scratch in the face, and see tener into taking the brisk, saltarello-like Ab) ee | 
ler parents and the absence of her lover, to whom a full, limpid stream, without an effort: therclll almost insulting. Note that Berlioz wrote tne — ‘heme with which the third movement begins (1 fi 
. > "@ 5 i re ry AT 7) T 1? | +} Tt a AVS 3 *oOn l T >f ij@es ry hepa snhise = « A ; > , . . , - = - “a 
she entreats to be restored at any cost, and the two ically varie lin thete come was the ad thor ar Piece as a “second overture to “Benvenuto te: for the principal theme of the movement; as | ae 
2 ~ ’ 4 { a ] ) 1° 7) ** ye) vy 3 an ] +} — va . stad . I —8 m nt, anc t er is . . . — o » 7 ‘ nat ; U vA os . > . *. i | 
songs by Wagner known as ‘‘Dreams’’ and the of reserve force suggesting that all has not } ; lini,’ to be played before the second — of ’ =a the movement begins with it, one naturally | | 
“Cradle Song.’ The former had its orchestral ac- that might nave been said. The strle is fre opera ;’”’ when given as he meant it 4s gah ree takes it to be the principal theme. But no! the — | 
. . majestic than graceful, thougn the inter ‘ork does not take the listener so disasreeably arch Gah: "i lody in 2-4 time | | ; 
companiment and the latter were sustained ex- <a vere whee tha tact Oe wee ee WOrsk GOSS DUS ; ; real principal theme isthe melody In 2 | | | 
not rare whoen Lit iatter onalitv 13 cq > ig os } _ lt a theme has been ees p f 
cellently at the piano by Mr. Paur. Miss Juech sane prominent. There is in admirable | by wy seer oa ma appr and when the that creeps in somewhat later on the pie or | 
, 7 oe et ae ae: swe . BME IEES ard already era, ¢£ . yr Ae : 
charmingly and poetically, but not very forcefully, | 72 the coloring; the brilliancy does not sugas heard already in the op all the world asif it were nothing more than @ 


orchestra dashes upon it at the beginning of 
the overture. it comes asa sort of jolly *“Here- 
we are again!” and one is glad to hear 1t once 
more. But coming suddenly upon the unpre- 
pared ear, at the very beginning of a concert, it 
nuts one into no very kindly humor; one feels 


rather like hitting back! But, apart from its a" ey trom, sheen Cero tome: sk a 
ill-chosen place onthe programme, it made the ul, ap 


; te otri ¢ orthodox; Kg 
most superb effect on Saturday evening: never the symphony is strictly regular and : 


, lessness, although it ig sometimes forced. 
id sym- Movement i3 vigorous and striking, but the ow 
. , : . 1O se = 1] { 1) ; ; mas ~ 2" = 
metry of phrase than on dramatic expression. a. ems unduly prominent, it overburdens 
a ates Ni aft . presses the melody; the second movement % 
rhe orchestra played admirably, barring somewhat | anid lowing, tender, dignified and passionate, | 
too much volume, especially from the wind choir, in | $2+0F Contrasts, and strong in its effective or! 
“i | : : Fearne | tion, the third movement is brilliant, but se 
Miss Juch’s number and gave to Mr. Chadwieck— monotonous, while the light and shade is bro 
; ; ow , ; Shywi aly i a ys - ao Teh > ee % 
who conducted his own work with security and sim  C?*Y0USty in contrast to the detriment of ths 
Rak ) art, the fourth movement is large and dicnified 
plicitv—a ready ane OVal assistance. some rather commonplace melody elaborately - 





chance counter-theme. Tricks of this sort 
have no little charm, when wel) done; and Mr. 
Chadwick has done this one capitally. Itisa 
sort of thing for which he seems to have a pe- 
culiar predilection, a “musical joke” of the 


depending rather on sweetness of tone at 
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eet Tr ely , : ne finds this regularity of form a ‘ 
Three numbers compose the next programme— eset th ey teb a? eee eee ota Meta Bbons a peewr 4 < ae a vith secon uaeeatie and in no wise open to the | 
: a | _ Ornaments Of orchestration. : ye } 3 he: it played wi , ee : ; | 
Schubert's unfinished symphony in C major and Asa whole, it remains to be said that the Svn gabbana We have cA tea oor oe with such | charge of mere scholasticism, in that it wre 
’ ’ : , Falls sho - 33 etl che erm — a : , DUE eee . Hn : ; ; ‘ 
Beethoven's E-flat major pianoforte concerto in bord short of being a masterpiece, in that equal a ater 263 f accent nor so fine a total- springs from the w ay in which Mr. Cha rigs 
which it is pleasant to be told Mr. Baermann will hearr= inspiration; the ornaments are agg Well-chosen vigor of accet nea “held the.| has here confined himself to the coherent an 
s pleas: ¢ Mr. Baermann A Heavier than the ideas, the artist always more ity of conception; the performance i ically logical development and working- 
take the solo part. inent than the prophet. In other words, what isd music together” as with a grasp of iron: one | Musics Ly oe biect matter, without al- i tt 
alwars of less importance 2ftha th — ; Qe => +4 3s CO- out of his thematic subdject mM ’ / | 
HowaRp Matcotm TIicKwor. itissaid. While Hatentan =~ ~¥ ue mene could feel that the whole Peed iat cag lowing himself any of that sort of capricious 
a ates aa a = <= 5 § > . cil - : . - . . : 
a ere | Ceives greater pleasure than the imagination; v herent and stoutly built, instead o hater! ns | musical skylarking for which he has on some 
Wrewe nthe foatmiration by the great knowledge dis: | succession of merely haphazard modulations ther occasions shown considerable inclination. ) 
iM a ST v7, inthe technical portions of the symphony, b and whimsical effects that it too often sounds } 0 hee hy the composer has kept his 
feelings are rarely touched, and more rarely ‘ke Wh “interpretation” brings with it | In this symphony did in his “Mel 
' | ’ we catch a glimpse of that fairyland into which . ke. Neyer nin his, long live inter- | seriousness throughout, as he did in his “Mel 
Symphony Concerts, , great Composers lead us Yet, uninspire lasit such admirable conaits an aaa } eat | pomene” overture, and he has lost not a whit 
The clear weather brought a large audience to the | hada $= S¥mphony is the finest product that pretation, say we! Mr. oe has nya ee of his native charm and fascination by so do- 
, Z Can Musical art has produc : Snore wi ever ot halal . ; r + # 
second Symphony concert, and slimulated it intO un. The soloist of the Lea nag wr MI E things with Berlioz before, but n ing. Each one of the four movements oe | ; 
~ ww 2S _ tii eee! us J =5 ,U) ie a acd . ; ty 
wonted enthusiasm, and vet the good work performed and she never appeared to greater advantage O-Seup Cocesinn. mphony has wona the natural working-out of its su dn ii 
by the orchestra deserved all the applause it received yen. rich, sympathetic voice, with its faultless m ons. Chadwick “ peed v z nd the public | matter, with but few episodes — coreem? | | 
The programme for the evening was *, poured out its beauties with the seeming carie success with both musicians 42 | 4 4th no irrelevant ones. The whole symphony if@ 
Overture, “Carnayal Romain, Rerlioz ee lavishness of the singing nightingale. The that aucurs well for its future life. Indeed, as ig distinctly what one calls “profes | ) i 
writs "gd ¢ 4 . aT : , etl . ~~ | Bne Sim icity j her me ‘4 ‘ ah<e (2 4 f a4! $ . > } . . .. ij mF 
Recitative and Aria from “The Spectre’s bride, — hy mk "eetiahin a an jaosence of all prize symphonies go, one wonders a oe how ee work.’ The composer has, now and | 
) “- a. ‘ ai Se re,i2avie CoO finulty of tone, > . a “ ol ‘ . re. + seems : < . . - | : 
Symphony No. 3, F Major. Canace attack ‘and perfect equality throughowu- so fine a work should have Ww on at iiaca ts give | then, faced some pretty taxing tasks; but he | 
“Dreams” and “Cradle Song,’’ : Wa rner register Ot her Volce., The art was flaw in yery truth,a composition we : Lute @ By k EDS his head and heels to perfection, and hin 
Ballet music from “The vs BF fy ae ny ,Cxquisite, the variety of «i the lie to the old Viennese player's neologistic | a — veh his way in the mazes of his own F | i 
r » Sh . a eh be “ “Ve rive +4) Yr 9 Pa " e CULY a aptes ) he ‘ - i > nr %, } | ae ’ > ‘iP 4 . ; Ti Pr tii- . / ts ? 2 , ; ; 
fae, ty ig adh Ahad Was given with grace, dash and tion from Drone he soe Weems Seti area 1. The remark: “Seh’t, Kinder! das had on ibe <n¢ | counterpoint, and, quite apart from the solidity tae | 
ie ¥ ! _ “* prbenen. Was admirably preserved. Ber. pathos, the littl Crete & eg Np pe hen nce mer gemerkt: je preiser ein Were GERFONS, of hi vork.it is full of geniality, life and | i 
oz is a Waves at empting to say improbable things in ‘ = >,» : aa a alice Song,’ w cH someno' P . F jen . - 99 | ou bo rs! oO 115 Ww ’ . . _ ” / 
music, and he, of all composers, is the one who de. other came Out Of its place, was interpreted with desto durcher falit es nachher. (Look y » DOY « | charm; the themes show invention, natural-— . t 
mands unquestioning sympathy in the hearer, and en. pa — tenderness. Miss Juch was at her I have always noticed cape Hise: aon , ey ness force and grace; and, in their develop- ‘ 
NAaotinr > sf } > . io >< » . : a ‘ ‘ us Tecelves eh meai*e » aD scp »T + P ~ 4 ad ea “a ; ; 
thusiastic belief in the interpreter. His story may be satlad , = age ry wich enthusiastic applause an is, the througher it falls afterwards!) It would | ant, every phrase fits well into its allotted Wy \, 
lacking in continuity, his art nay be powerless to give “T., et and again to bow her thanks. ka e sthing more than a prize to kill this ' m , a. § hony for both 1 
the finer shades of meaning, but he alwavs needs i plot The programme for the next concert include Seat eee k h hown himself place In aword,it 1s @ symp y e } 
shades ‘ 7 uiwavs ds a plo inished Sv -s >>. — Pe 1] rj S$ sh Se aie 
as & support to his music, and the plot must be know n rere g ‘Sy mphony by Sehbubert: the Fat SY mphony- Mr. C hadw ic ; Fa ditional sym- composer and public to be proud of. The bie | a 
before the music can be appreciated. This is notthe {°2Certo for pianoforte, by Beethoven, and the tolerabiy content with the traditiona! Sy Joes not perhaps reach a higher plane than the | ie 
highest musteal art, but Berlioz can be understood in no peel major Symphony, The soloist is Mr. Bi phonic form; he has allowed himself but one ir- CMeloommene” overture; but remember, an { | 
other way. The title of the overture suggests the need atermann. active { issymphony. This is in the first —e in four | a 
ful attitude and then imagination must take th aes pogalarisy 1 ey ic l th e returns - overture is one thing, and a symphony in fo | 
- . an teee st tae the varue : : rinci theme . e ' " 
hints and build pictures for them. Perhaps under movement, where the Seiad ee + Instead of movements quite another. That Mr. Chad : ) 
this system the music is Apt to receive more credit at the beginning of the nares oe b nd in wick has succeeded in carrying the larger form | a 
than it deserves, for some of its merits may be pilfered | bringing it back in its original shape and } hich as he did the smaller is quite enough to WM 
from a sister art, but the effect produced {< very | the tonic key, F-major, he brings 1 back "in | 88 Digh 85 ne fF 
stimulating, nevertheless. The little story of tl] : 
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sorehestra took hold of the work con amore 
pirom the first. Mr. Chadwick was twice re- 
Called at the erm. 

» If Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain” is no very 
ood thing to begin a concert, the ballet 
Movements from Rubinstein’s “Dimon” are at 
/#east equally ill-adapted to end with. As an 
-accompaniment to a real ballet this music may 
) be not devoid of charm; the themes have a 
“rather attractive quaintness, and, while look. 
‘Ang at the movements of‘graceful and capti- 
| Vating dancers, one would not be too much in- 
yelined to care about their development. An 
“ounce of musical invention goes a longish 
| Way in ballet music when put to its proper 
use! But at a concert the graceful] 
“aid captivating dancer falls out of the 
/#ame; one has tv listen to the music simply as 


wee 


oa 


an 
‘ 
a 


® 


car 


Music. And these two “Damon” pieces strike | 


“one aghast at the composer’s wonderful pover- 
ty of resource, quite sufficient for his original 
“ballet purpose though it may be. To hear two 
orthree little themes, of such vague outline 
that they hardly deserve to be called melodies, 
_répeated over and over again through two long 
‘Movements, with but little variation or em 
broidery, and wholly without climax, comes as 
“Near as anything need come to being a musical 
“bore. And toend aconcert with such a dead 
level of musical inanity is very like finishing a 
Savory dinner with plain boiled hominy, 
“which,afterall, has the ad vantage of being 
-Rutritious, which the “Dimon” ballet music 
has not. 
i Miss Juch sang the recitative and air from 
’“The Spectre’s Bride’’ very beautifully, indeed, 
Tike the true artist that she is. The selection, 
“however, seemed somewhat out of place. Tho 
age was out of its proper atmosphere. There 
' 18a homely flavor of very intime sentiment in 
this music that somehow seems to shrink from 
‘the downright publicity of the concert stage. 
/When the whole cantata ic given, it soon 
mereates its own atmosphere; but ata symphony 
“concert, especially immediately after so garish 
‘@work as the “Carnayal Romain,” it is very 
different; we. for one, could not help feeling 
/encomiortably de trop, asif we were unwar- 
Fantably intruding upon the sacred privacy 
of The Muiden’s soliloquy—there seemed 
40 be something almost immodest about it. We 
remember having much the same feeling when 
, Mme. Materna and Mr. Winkelmann sang the 
/Teve-scene from “Tristan” in Mechanics Hall 
some yoars ago, These modest, homely, intime 
‘blossoms of sentiment, like Dvordk’s “Mine did 
once a lover call,” do not well stand the un- 
compromising g] 
cept when given 
yam Miss Juch’ 


} incongruity of the 
But we had rather have heard her 

Sing something else. 
5 We were not a little disappointed to find Mr. 
pFaur breaking his whilom resolve to have no 
0ngs with pianoforte at the symphony con- 
scerts. This disappointment was somewhat 
"Mitigated, it is true, by hearing Miss Juch 


De ond , Biready - en, p oSi- 
Mon. ihe performance, under the composer's 
Own direction, was excellent; indeed the whole 


ie OM 
ad « oY 
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bother the readers of the programme-books 
good deal. We have always thought this son, 
decidedly the best of the, by no means ver, 
fine. set of five ‘Poems’? Wagner wrote. Th’ 
‘Triume” has much to recommend it in itself‘ 
but unfortunately it is only a first sketch of 
some of the greatest music in “Tristan,” ana 
the sketch is too much overshadowed by the! 
finished work to be really enjoyable; having). 
the love-scene in “Tristan’ in one’s mine, 
it is a little uritating to hear this 
song keep turning to the left, as ita 
were, just as one expects it to turn to the right. 
The “Wiegenlied” is charming enough, but 
rather unreposeful and breathless for a cradle- 
song. Upon the whole, song-writing was not 
| Wagner’s forte; he did such truly great work 
; 1n other, larger fields that it seems useless to 
try to perpetuate his songs on the concert plat- 
form. They are works wholly devoid of im- 
portance, anda song by Schubert, Schumann 
or Franz—or even by Rubinstein or J ensen—can 
throw them sadly into the Shade. Miss Juch 
sang the songs delightfully — albeit the 
“Schmerzen” struck us as somewhat beyond 
her ken—but even her singing of them was not 
a sufficient excuse for having them on the pro- 
gramme, 
The next programme is: Schubert, unfin- 
} ished symphony in B minor; Beethoven, piano- 
} forte concerto No. 5, in E-flat major: Schu- 
mann, symphony No. 2,in C major. Mr. Carl 
Baermann will be the pianist. 
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Boston, Oct. 21.+*The 


musical activities of Bo. 
are always an 


interesting study to the obse- 
from New-York. Not Wholly because of their’ 
tent cor their Variety, for, in 
Symphony Orchestra with its 
hearsal and concert, New-York 


sooth, despite + 
weekly public 
hears much r 
music every senson of all kinds than Boston: 
even because of their superior merit, for one} 
assert that the average of performance is hi 
in New-York than it is in Boston, notwithstan 
the efforts of the superb organization which 

Higginson maintains. What makes an oceasi 
Visit for observation interesting is the differ, 
between the artistic atmospheres of the two ci? 
In New-York the air Surrounding musical att 
is self-contained and strictly 

Chinery for 
agoing, and it grinds its grist, now to the plea 
of the public and now to its displeasure: 

neither before nor after a concert is there! 
cernable an acceleration of the communal Dp, 
Three or four concerts of magnitude, emplo 
full orchestras and skilful leaders, might be e 
on the same evening without causing comm 
either among the musicians or their patrons; 


professional, The: 


concert-givinge is periodically 


A CE oe oe ek eR EIR ae 


«Matec he a ME * 
, Si meas a | ye 


touching .the artistic outcome of a con- fa well known in-New- 1g that. 
_ touching wtuclhagle his professional lines have always fallen in other | 
Places. The symphony, stil) | 
script, was played for the first time on Fridays 
afternoon and repeated last night, the baton on™ 
both’ oecasions being in the hands of the com- 
poser. It was 
though not with enough demonstration to make it” 
plain to an observer that there was m ch more> 

e . 


which he took part. This spirit may not 
ly lovable or admirable, but it is matural, 
finds explanation ard justification at once 
large number of orchestral players in the 
d their extraordinary skill and experiency. 
years ago, when Mr. Thomas wanted an 
ra of 300.men who should meet the require- 
of his standard, he drafted less than fifty 
from other cities; New-York supplied the 
few years ago, when Mr. Van der Stucken 
broad to give American concerts in Euro- 
pitals, he found that New-York’s orchestral 
' were unique in the extent of their ability 
at sight. A few weeks ago, when Mr. 
Neuendorff returned from a year spent in 
he reported that the Austrian capital, once 
nitre of the world’s musical activities, was 
‘pletely dependent on the band of the Court 
for high-class instrumental music that Ru- 
1, coming to give a concert, had to give it in 
ddle of the day or get along without or- 
l accompaniment. But there are close to 150 
y bands in Vienna. Helas! 
the commercial spirit among musicians is a 
ore evident in New-York than in Boston will 
ar surprising under the circumstances, Bos- 
oreover, has a comparatively larger number 
ng native musicians, and the Viennese con- 
with which Mr. Gericke recruited the Sym- 
Orchestra, is composed of men not long 
out of the conservatory, thank heaven! to 
st their interest in all but the business side 
‘profession. It is delightful to note the pride 
they feel in their organization and their de- 
yrhen they know that they have acquitted 
lves well of their task. Among the musicians, 
ers, teachers and performers, also, there is a 
igfal guild spirit in Boston than in New-York, 
2 existence of the Symphony Orchestra, the 
and Haydn Society, the Kneisel and Adam- 
juartets, together with the generally agree- 
lations which their principal members bear 
each other, bring it to pvass that Boston 
ers find more encouragement than do those 
v-York, so far, at least, as performance of 
vorks goes. Works in the larger and more 
; forms are nearly always on one writing 
rr another in Boston, and when the result is 
ble the pubtic is generally given an oppor- 
fo pass on the merit of the music. The tra- 
of the Handel and Haydn Society and the 
of the Symphony Orchestra help along this 


of useful activity. The venerable choral 30- 
as long pursued the policy of varying its 
nastide performance of ‘*‘The Messiah,’’ and 
1 performance of Bach's “St. Matthew Pas- 
with new works by home writers, and the 
r of the symphony’s concerts and Mr. Hig- 
'S emancipation from popular whim are a 
9 native writers. The Handel and Haydn So- 
vill soon give a hearing of a new oratorio by 
), Parker; the orchestra has already this sea- 
ought forward a new symphony by George W. 
ick, and at least two compositions by C. M. 
r, & member of the band, are underlined for 
nance. So, by-the-way, is a pianoforte con- 
y Henry Holden Huss, a New-York composer. 
Mr. Chadwick’s symphony with which this 

as intended to be chiefly concerned. In it 
ork has a fair share of interest, for the 
jal Conservatory of Music awarded it a 
f $300 at last year’s competition, Dr. Dvorak 
he adjudicator, and Mr, Seidl will play it at 
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cal orthodoxy in Boston. 


the 
|\Paur, who loves Liszt and dallies with dances. In- 
\dividual impressions are therefore the only ones to 
'which I can give voice. ) 
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which is still in. man = 


warmly received by the public, 


than a personal compliment intended. As 


write, I am not able to say what is the. voice: of ; 
the newspaper reviewers: 


but if it is not kindly 
the circumstance will only add a little to the be- 


wilderment which long-range readers of the soston 
newspapers have frequently felt in the 


ast. re-. 
specting the Bostonian standard of judgments I 
confess that I do not know what constitutes musi- 
Sometimes it seems to be 
Simply the other kind of ‘‘doxy”; that is,. the kind 
not exemplified in the work under the eritical 
scalpel. And such a conclusion is confusing when 
programmes are as varied as those of Mr. 


Mr. Chadwick’s symphony is a composition which 
not only merited the distinction which Dr. Dvorak 
and the National Conservatory conferred upon it, 
but is worthy of the higher distinction that Mr. 
Paur gave. It is a refreshing work to listen to 
because of its fluency, directness and freedom from 


ithe evidences of those strivings for novelty with 
‘which young writers all over the werld nowadays 


Mr. Chadwick undertook 
not a tetralogy in tumul- 
tuous tones; and there are left some admirers of 
Waegner’s art who think the symphonic form a 
vehicle for musical beauty still worthy of admira- 
tion. He wrote in the old spirit, too, and has 


wrench their intellects. 
to write a symphony, 


therefore saved us from the need of diving to the 


bottom and getting our heads in the mud in a 
search for meanings. It is the purpose of this 
music to’ be as beautiful as possible. That is all; 


and it is content to show its beauty in the trans- 


parent vessel called the symphonie form. So we 
have a work in fuur movements inspired by Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. and reflecting reverential 
study of their works, especially the D major sym- 
phony of the latter. The seeker after vast and 
overwhelming originality will not find it in” Mr. 
Chadwick’s music; but he will find ingenuity, and 
learning, and fancy, and refined taste, and I hope 
also, that most admirable order of inventiveness 
which creates thematic material that is dignified 
and ductile, proper to a symphony and plastic. 
This is the only feature of the work concerning 
which more than mere assertion can be offered. 
There is, or ought to be, something like demon- 
stration in a presentation of the principal melodic 
elements utilized by the composer in writing a 
symphony. Had Mr. Apthorp’s annotated pro- 
gramme, interesting as always, presented these 
themes, and enabled the listeners to keep in mind 
the material upon which the fancy. of the com- 
poser was expending itself, I imagine the enjoy- 
ment of the hearers would have been even greater 
than it was. Of course the melodies will seem 
bald enough in a writing like this, after the fact; 
but they will tell more about the work to those 
who know what a symphony is than much of such 
fine writing as sentimental and venturesome 
rhapsodists indulge in for the purpose of eon- 
vincing innocent readers of their exquisite artistie 
sensibility. The freshness and exuherant vitality 
of the first movement may be guessed at from, the 
fact that after four measures of a sort of motto 
hrase the whole orchestra bursts into so bright, 
oyous, and confident a melody as this (la), which 


Beautituny con ot 
th ake of contrast, as well as develop nah 
ioe Tieatrative part of the movement, is the netene 
subject (Ib), which is first heard from the :- 


is the principal subject. 
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-mebody, in six-eight 


Soares “n the work. 
“Rauonality in Dvyora} 
*World.’’) ; 


‘in which the be 


“Spirit of Brahms plays hide 


this melody (lV 


@lmost devotional spirit of whic 
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| indicated, is first heard jn the 


“Miiration, but the rea) 
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the development of the movement there isa 

| n the first theme for flute, clarinet and horn that 

38 extremely beautiful. The second movement -is 
"Be Y. made up of variations in the modern sense 
} t S melody (IIa), the Sustained, equable and 


h fills the entire 
of transition, €tc., Mr. 
Ke this (IIb), Which, 


‘division. For the purposes 
“Chadwick has a. motive, }j 


basses, in his play- 
spirit of the orthodox 
conventi Thy ng caaracteristics 
entional rhythm, Mr. c¢'h ok 
as Played the wag in that he has iathidhoea tie 
Teal prineipal subject (lib), after he has made ak 
istencrs belleve that What ig realiv in hi at te 
counterpoint On the subject is the cniet ie 7 + 
(lila). Lhe two are presen abba re 


nted nere together, s 
tat their relationship mav : Kor. : 


) fui movement, which has the 
"echerzo, and. also some of its 
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t . i making Boston smile it 

| 5S Im mooa and character the one 

(Vide the demonstr; 

£S symphony, “From the °* 

Another unquabtiediv ’ ex : fot 

ke MNMabnedly excellent: theme 

meloay and treatm nt is that of the trio (Life) 
:Oved horns come in Play again The 


up any 
a gem, and. 
might be ; 


and seek all thr 

3 | e an K ij roug] 
; WV hie h iS splendidly Wir ona ie 
use of displaced rhytams. ac 
a), the principal Spbject, 


last movement 
“Stirring in its 
as 


obviously dear to”the composer. ny: 


dicate. It comes in first in the horn 
now the opportunity .which it presents wi 
the soul of Seidl! Not even the hand of’ 
can stifle the voice of Brahms in the seco 
(l1Vb), on the current of which the movem 
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swiftiy and Smoothly whenever jt gets 
with the plunges and whirls to which the 
ing Syncopes compel it. As a whole, the gs 
IS capitaily written, although there are a 

of Overelaboration and turgid instruments: 
lt sounds and sings, and is what it profes 
It will win honor. for American music Ww! 
is heard, iH 
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e First Performance of Mr. George 
» Chadwick’s Symphony in F 
Viajlor at the Second Concert of the 


ourteenth Season. | 
he program of the second Symphony con- 
rt was as follows: 


rerture, 


‘citative and aria from ‘‘The Spectre’s 


Dvorak 
Miss Juch. 
rmphony No. 3, F major 
(First perforinance.) 
WEtes Sette kb c.seee bees cocceges 
Miss Juch. 
fet Music from ‘‘The Demon’ Rubinstein 


he orchestra gave a brilliant perform- 
‘e Of the overture by Berlioz, which 
"ars well, in spite of its respectable age. 
ie ballet music by Rubinstein is always 
jcome, and it was delightfully played. 

ihe air from ‘‘The Spectre Bride’’ suffers 
m an overladen accompaniment, and 
en the singer has lost the freshness and 


ee songs, 


ength of her voice, she is but one instru- 


mit, often subordinated, among many. In 
and the ‘‘Cradle .Song’’ Miss 
uch charmed the audience by the display 
exquisite art. And I am not sure but 
hat her singing of the former song was the 
eature of the concert. 
*« 
x * 
There was naturally lively curiosity con- 
2rning the symphony, which was led by 
e composer. Mr. Chadwick for some time 


“2s been a man of performance rather than | 


ne of promise. 


That this symphony won a prize is not in 


self a eulogium. One is apt to shy at the 
ought of a prize composition, fearing Jest 
. be either hopelessly academic or of labori- 
us and strained originality. 

The museum of music is full of prize 
pecimens that attracted the attention of 
he moment and then were labeled and put 
way. Once in a while they are dusted, or 
ired. So they are not wholly in limbo. 

I hasten to add that Mr. Chadwick’s sym- 
hony is not dry and academic after the 
ashion of that which too often wins the 
pproval of a jury of professors, doctors, 
nd other Daniels and Solomons. On the 
ther hand, it is eminently sincere and free 
rom trickery. 

The impression made, however, by the 
erformance of last evening, was not alto- 
ether favorable. The first movement has 
greeable passages, but neither in thematic 
tuff nor treatment has it the strength or 
he sensuous beauty, or the homogeneity 
1at we are all so glad to acknowledge as 


he characteristics of the composer when at | 


is highest flight. The movement does not 
eem to have been struck out at white heat. 
‘he end is not inevitable. There is, in fact, 
he suspicion of prolixity. There is the idea 
hat the composer felt obliged to say a 
rood deal about many things. Nor does the 
econd movement, a tuneful larghetto, com- 
yare in originality with the third move- 
,ent, orin strength with the finale. In this 
arghetto, the second theme has more 
trongly marked character, more individu- 
lity than the first, and it remains in the 
nemory when the first is as though it had 
1ot been written. 

To my mind the strongest and the best 
novements of the Symphony are. the 
scherzo and the finale. The theme in the 
scherzo, first sung by the horn, has a pop- 
ilar character that in the absence of a more 
yrecise phrase may be described as a folk 
ong or wandering melody that is repeated 


be 
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“a Negro, and underg6és ‘modifiéations 
thout the specific intent of the dusk 
singer. ‘This is no negro tune: imported 
from Bohemia for use in. Spillville, Iowa, 
It has the true mixture of reckless in- 
difference and superficial melancholy. | 

The trio of the scherzo is interesting, not 
without genuine beauty, and, all in all, 
Mr. Chadwick may plume himself upon this 
movement, as upon much of the finale. I 
say ‘“‘much of the finale,’’ because in spite 
of clever effects produced by syncopation, 
and in spite of the broad and flowing sec- 
ond theme, there are passages that are 
dull and noisy. 

The instrumentation is at times effective; | 
it is often without sufficient contrast, it is | 
often thick and monotonous. To parody the 
| line of a French poet, “the horns are 

always sounding in the wood,”’ 
| Mr. Chadwick was warmly received, and 
| applauded heartily after the finale. 
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E SYMPHONY, 


CHADWICK’S  AMRBI- 


VORK HEARD. 


It is Learned and Complex and Contains 
Much to Praise—A Flavor of Brahms, 
Berlioz, Dvorak, Wagner and Kubinstein 
Also Represented on the Programme. 


Although the programme of Saturday 
was entirely devoted to the modern school . 
of compositiou, it was varied enough, for 
many phases of recent musical thought 
were represented; the tone-coloring of 
Berlioz was balanced by the melody of 
Dvorak, the songs of Wagner by the bal- 
lets of Kubinstein, and the European 
school represented by these, found a coun- 
terpoise in the American c'assics repre- 
sented by Chadwick. The last named 
work is a pleasant forerunner of many na- 
tive works to come. While one may be 

| thoroughly averse to pampering the Amer- 
ican inuse, by giving concerts of native 
compositions, as such, yet it would he 
much worse to discriminate against the 
native school, and to confine the repertoire 
to European works, as\ was done at one 
stage in the history of these concerts. One 
may commend Mr. Paur’s cathulicity of 
taste and predict that the public will be the 
gainers by it. 

The programme began very much as the 
preceding one had ended, with considerable 
racket, but the festivity of Berlioz’s **Car- 
naval Romaine” overture is of a higher 
sort than the magnilojuence of Wagner’s 
‘Kaiser Marsch,” which stunued the audi- 
ence a week before. Mr. Paur, although 
not giving the acme of caprice in such a 
work as the ‘‘Carnaval Komaine,’’ is won- 
derfuliy successful in bringing order out of 
chaos, in makiug passages clear that be- 
come muddled under other condactors, and 
it is much to be grateful for to have a work 
ofsuch complexity and bizarrerrie made 
intelligible. In the matter of bold cres- 
cendo effects, too (and Berlioz delighted in 
these), our orchestra has been trained to 
the point of audacity. Yet the ensemble 
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“nd 86g | wick 
rmpho in the 
Opening concert of a weck before, 

 Itvis a fact well known to musicians that 

errors, lise misfortunes, never come singly ; 
afew slight slips in. the overture Jed to a 
weak ensemble in the aria, and the doubt- 
ful points of execution in the Scherzo and 
finale of the svmphony may be shared be- 

| anim the composer and the plavers. 

- he overture was, however, 
praiseworthy, and Mr. Mueller’s ‘eaon 
the English horn gave a good introduction 
to the exciting number. The ehromatc 


irruption of the woodwind might have been | 


work on | 
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seconds Ww 
tor in the Hastern scales (and the Hunga- 
rian too) are prominently present. There is 
a degree of reiteration in the ntimbers which 
leads to an intentional, and not unp easant 
monotony. ‘Che-numbers won hearty ap- 
plause. 

The excellent accompaniments to the 
Wagneria: songs given by Mr. Paur must 
not be passed unnoticed. [tis a fortumate 
singer who can have so good a musician at 
the piano to second her. 


Lovurs C. Ewson. 


and th nium ere us inemente : 
ch form such &n important fae-— 


me 
p\ 


ap 
) 


: 
Sah ° 
ang, 


the latter being : accompani 
ne piano by Conductor Paur. 
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heartily applauded, being recalled after ~ 
each of her numbers. 
The Berlioz overture was played in the | Schumann, 
most brilliant manner, Mr. Paur’s concep- 
ition of the work and his masterly con- 
ducting calling for unstinted praise. 
The selections from Rubinstein’s 


**De- 
on’? were the first and second dances. 


and finish the number with the first dance, 
which was 
pformance. 


somewhat ‘cut’? in the per- 


upon prize ra 


tion or spontaneity that 


Miss Juch was warmly welcomed and .{nspiration alone. 
If the masterpieces in this form of 


composition 


Brahms, 


by 


Paine, 


Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, 
Raff and Dvorak are 


could arise from. 


Beethoven, 
Schubert, 


eymphonies, then this work of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s must be placed in some other 
class of composition. 
It may be that the course of writing 


Mr. Paur chose to play the second first |}for a prize, 


where 


one 


serews' their 


courage up to a certain musical stick- | 
ing point and lets knowledge and labor = 


To have played the selection | serve their purpose in 


stead of knowledge | 


bolder, but the final climax was Superb, In | 
the working up ofa broad climax Mr. Paur 
‘is unexcelled. 

Mme. Juchcame next with the melodi- 
ous soprano air froin ‘The Spectre’s Bride.’”’ 
This was but fairly success{ul, Mme. Juch 
is every inch a musician, which wasy 
better vocuiists are not, but her voice ia 

‘hard and dry in the upper register, partic. 
ularly when intensity or breadth is neces- 
‘sary. Ina group of songs written by Wa 1. 
ner during his early period (al hough 
-“‘Dreams’’ be!ongs to the passionate second 
epoc 1), the sinzer rose to her greatest 
height. She is a died singer of tne very 
. first rank, and outvalues a dozen Mine. | 
Jvaciims in this field at present, She 
‘added a third Wagner song to the group 
lor good meaaure, but in this connection 
Rohe Inay protest against unannounced’. 
Csanges in concerts of tis dignity: the | 
habit should not be allowed to grow. | 

When Mr. Chadwick came upon the stage 
to dire.t his Symphony there was & ufos 
spontaneous outburst of applause: but the 
applause was not quite go unhesitating | 
after the first moveinent had come to an 
end, itis asymphonyin which the com- 

poser has exerted all his ingenuity and 
-Biudied from the mauuscript it must con- 


may be accountable for 
Chadwick has made in: 


understands the art of arranging pro- Mr. Chadwick conducted his work on 
grammes that are at once worthy of the this occasion, but it would have been bet- 
purpose of the orchestra and at the same | ter had he set apart and listened to the 
time unique and interesting in the mate- | results of his labor, trusting its perform- 
rial offered. ance in the hands of Mr. Paur, who > 
The greatest interest of the occasion, of would have, perhaps, made clearer what | 


} 
course, centered in the performance for | W@aS 80 obscure under Mr. 


Chadwick’s | 
the first time of Mr. Chadwick's latest }¥aton, for throughout the playing Mh Was | 
work, his third symphony in F major. 


marked by coarseness in the execution | 
ant of contrast. As for nuances 

This composition was written in competi- and the want 

f tion for a prize of $300, offered by the 


and repose, they were conspicuous by 
National Conservatory in New York, and 


their absence. 
was selceted as the winning number by 


To be a good musician and beat in time 
‘es one thing, but to conduct and bring 
Dvorak, who presides over the destinies 
of that music school. 


forth in its best light an intricate compo- 
It would be impossible at one hearing to 


_ sition is quite another thing. 
| The programme for next Saturday even- 
‘eriticize analytically such an extensive 
'work, so one must judge in a general way 


ing will be: Schubert’s unfinished sym- 
of its merits, and in judging in such a 


phony; Schumann’s Symphony in C, and 
ithe E flat concerto by Beethoven for . 
case the acknowledged models of sym- 
phonic composition must furnish the 


piano. Mr. Carl Baermann will be the 
standard whereby one forms an opinion. 


soloist. | 
WARREN DAVENPORT. 
If we look at it from this standpoint, 
gone is induced to conclude that Mr. Chad- 


| has indicated upon the programme would |and inspiration, 
Y have made a very flat ending to the con- } the effort Mr. 
, ert. It cannot be said that Mr. Paur yet | this case. 


~~ 


George W. Chadwick’s Latest Work 
Heard for the First Time. 


NOT A GREAT PRODUCT. 


The Composition Written for a 
$300 Prize. 


Miss Emma Juch the Soloist Warmly 
Received by the Large 
Audience, 


| 


“tain many points of profound interest to the 


musician, but it is 


Mmevement the composer le 


Tat.on, of diminution and of cont 


quite another matte 
iter to 
the auditor, who lets many a bit of auginen- 


rary mo.- 
the first 
ads one into a 


tion slip by unperceived. In 


development that isa jungle made up of 
fragments. ‘| he composer falls into thastvle 


of Brahms in 


fiving many small thoughts 


father than one continuous one, but Bral ms’ 


“piece-work is the more intellivible 
theless when the composer has 
“themes suijiciently to: 
/the sympionic standard 
Matural and 


' stance of this. 


Never- 
aS worked his 
to show that he is up to 
cs , he becomes more 
Fives a really great climax. 
the first movement is an in- 

The second and third move. 


The end of 


‘ments please the present Writer best, for 
e , 


The second concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place in Music Hall 
Saturday evening, with the following pro- 
gramme: 

Overture, ‘‘Carnaval Romain’’ 
Recitative and Aria from ‘‘Spectre’s Bride’’.... 
Dvorak 
Symphony No. 3 in F major....... eee «Chadwick 
(First performance.) 
‘“‘Dreams,’’ ‘‘Cradle Song,’’ songs by Wagner 
Selections from Ballet Music, ‘“The Demcn’’... 
Rubinstein 

Miss Emma Juch was the soloist and 
Sang the Dvorak number delightfully, al- 
though Mr. Paur did not use the neces- 


wick has failed to achieve a_ success. 
That there are places in the composition 
that are agreeable, when compared with 
the cast of the rest of the work, cannot 


] 


be denied; but, as a whole, the music is, 


labored and dry; the themes lack nobility; 
the thematic development is 
ing; the ideas advanced are without pur- 
pose, or over-elaborated and weighted 
down with a loud and noisy orchesiration; 
the progressions in the wind passages are 
often discordant and ear-splitting in their 
Violence and are not mollified in the least 
by the efforts of the strings, which are 
émployed also with an over-abundance of 
Vigor at times, while ihe whole work 
moves on in patches, incoherent «nd ob- 
&cure, as regards true musical form, if 


‘cs 


disappoint- ~ 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 
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Emma Juch Soloist at the! 
Symphony Concert. 


Return of the Peerless Melba and Other 
Operatic Artists. 


“Prince Pro Tem’—Songs Illustrated— 
Graham Ooncerts—Musio Notes. 


the Larghetto has a noble chief theme and 
there is good contrast in it, while ‘the 
/Scherzo i$ as dainty inits humor as if it 
“wero by that prince of Scherzo-writers 
yy endelssohn. <Allinall, one finds much 
bo praise in the work, but atthe end must 
eontess that the great Ainerican symphony 
48 not yet written. Mr. Chadwick directed 
pene orchestra with much steadiness d 
x Eeneron. elie 
ed 6 concert ended with tv 

from Rubinstein’s ballet Wiehe feds tee 
pMemon,” Not so attractive asthe “PF .. 
Moers” ballet music, the numb 
ateresting and <«delightiul, The theimas 

Bec. Pontaucously, and there are many 

elte of orc..estration that are Striking | 


that is the composer’s intention. There Last night’s symphony concert at- 
Da are contrasts to be sure, but in no marked | ¢racted a large and appreciative au- 
ee degree—not enough 10 relieve the mono- | gience, who, apart from the usual in- 
y tone of a want of color, through the ab- | terest in the orchestral works came to 
sence of nuances to make expressive each | pogr the first performance of Chad- 
movement in itself, to say nothing of the | pinnes symphony in F major, and 
Beneral monotone of similarity, as Tre- | yma Juch, the soloist of the occasion. 
€ards effects, that runs through the work The opening number of the concert, 


as a whole. ; . - he Gas. 
It does not seem that Mr. Chadwick | Berlioz’ overture, the Some i 
had been warmed to his work by the nival,” was rendered by the orchcstra 
with great spiritand vivacity, and Herr | 


divine spark when he wrote this sym-. 
phony. Mr. Chadwick is a good mu- Paur’s interpretation of it was exceed- | 


sician and has had ample training in ingly effective. ) | 
his art, and it seems as if these factors Mr Chadwick, who conducted his own | 


aly 


Sary amount of discretion always in sub- 
duing the sometimes rather overwrought 
accompaniment; 

Miss Juch is a fine artist, and is pos- 
sessed of true musical feeling, and shows 
& warm temperament in all that demands 
esmotiona! or dramatic delineation. Her 
voice is of a fine, delicate timbre, and re- 
quires skilful employment in order to pre- 
vent her forcing it beyond its power. It 
Was pleasant to observe on Saturday 
evening that her discretion and her emo- 
tion were both happily exerted, and 
thereby she achieved an artistic success 


era- 
ers are yet 
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Uesestive of the streaming harmonies 
a Wagner, and its construction is more 
@lassic than dramatic. But it has vigor 
nd passion, and the third movement is 
Prilliant, The melody of the first vio- 
pains, accompanied by the wood winds, is 
/very pretty, and the finale is almost re- 
Plete with a turbulent grandeur. The 


an interest, and the composer was the 
Tre ipient of colunued applause and a 
Very tiatteziug expression of apprecia- 


VOM 

ytion. | | 

> Mme Emma Juch sane¢ the recitation, 
Art Thou, ather?’’ from 


ecter’s Bride,’’ and the. 


d I Once Love Call.’ Her 
as very sweet and soft and 


+ 


+ " 
: h e — 


eeatures of the theme, but it lacked 
strength and range to express its dra- 
“Matic poihts. She was more successful 
“om Wagner’s “Dreams” and “Cradle 
“pong” which she sang with exquisite 
“eface and charm. The “Cradle Song” 
4m particular, which is full of delicate 
Shades, and at the same time has a 


re 


‘Certain abandon in melody that requires | 
‘Pepecial skill in @xpressing, was sung | 


fwith lovely effect, and Mme Juch was 
‘Tecalled again and again before the au- 
Gience ceased applauding. 

|, The concert ended with Rubinstein’s 
“Gance music from ‘‘The Demon,” a wild, 


eird and wonderful composition of | 


mental abandonment, most delie” :tful- 
i4y played. by his orchestra. Mr Carl 


‘Baermann will be the Soloist this week, | 


whe program will be as follows: ‘Un. 
Hnmished symphony,”’ Schubert; concerto 
for pianoforte, in E 

yen; Symphony in C major, Schumann. 
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f _ ducted by the Composer Himself— 
Berlioz Overture Given with Brill- 
) fancy—Rubenstein Ballet Music— 
> Emma Juch the soloist. 

) The second concert of the season by 
She Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
Ry En in Music Hall last night. The 
Programme was: 

v rture, ‘'Le Carnival Romain,”’ Berlioz 


ve 


=, “Mine Lid IL Onee a Lover Call’’; 


hiwas awarded the $800 prize offered 
Hs year by the New. York national 
servatory of music. It is rather. 
. and the first and second” move- 
ments are somewhat elaborate. It is. 


vi er effective in giving the plaintive 


flat major, Beetho- | 


roduced for the First Time and Con. 


“— 


‘ 
‘oe, . 


1e work is a surprising - advance si 
anythi: ng tha . Mr. Chaé wicl has: ait is 
erto produced in St Seah to seriousness. 


of style and largeness of thought, It is 
difficult to do full justice toa composi- 


tion of this that ditiovity ts he Bret i 


hearing, and that di | 
in this particular instance owing to the 
extreme and almost intricate elabora- 
tion of instruméntation and of har- 

onic treatment that characterizes the 
work. What may seen somewhat con- 

sed at first may. on better acquaint- 

ce, resoive itself into perfect clear- 
ness; what may appear lacking in spon- 
taneity and freshness, may take on a 


contrary aspect after frequent hear- 


ings.’ lt is certain, however, ‘that this 


| | Symphony maintains an impressive dig- 
hestra played’ with great precision | 


nity from beginning to end. It is al- 
most ascetic in its seriousness, and 
there are moments in it that for power 
in conception and skill in development 
would do credit to any living. com- 
poser. The symphony, as a whole, 


seems to have been written in a spirit | 
completely influenced by Brahms, as | 


far as its themes and their treatment 
are concerned, though the orchestra- 


tion is, on the whole, more massive and | 


at times more stormy than is charac- 
teristic of that composer. There js 
enough and to spare of fire and of pas- 
Sion, but there is little of quiet and 
graceful, melodiousness by way of re- 
lief and contrast to the prevailing sam- 
breness. If what appears to be the 
crucial fault of the work might be 
pointed out, on the basis of the im- 


pression created by a first hearing, it . 


would probably be found in a certain 
monotony in the orchestral treat- 
ment, notably in the prominence 
that is accorded the horn throughout. 
Not that Mr. Chadwick has restricted 
himseif in using with skill the various 
combinations ot modern orchestration, 
but the effects themselves are varied 
in their general character. The instru- 
mentation is always briiliant; and it 


constantly indicates a thorough knowl- | 
edge of the different instruments and , 
of their proper and most effective use, | 
but the composer has seen fit to illus. | 
trate that Knowledge more frequently | 
. In a complex than in a simpl 
. the result often being to the 


‘BHADWICK’S NEW SYMPHONY. 
: Maw ola. 


tage of lucidity. Thus, 
movement there is s 
comes some- 
lody to come 
A notable exeeption is 
the beautiful episode near the end of 


| the movement, Which is thoroughly 
, charming in its chaste sentiment, and 


the means by which it is produced. The 


larghetto is rhapsodic in Style, anda, | 


though ‘ihe ee, in nothing that Shall 
indicate the scholarly musicianship of 
the cOmposer, seems to be without any 
point on which the attention can cen- 
tre. One constantly waits for some- 
thing that never comes, and the inces- 
Sant modulating and the elever contra- 
puntal devices scarcely atone for the 
lack of clearness in regard to the eom- 
poser’s intention. Here again arisea 
thoughts of the unfairness of judging 
such a work on a Single hearing; but 
Still, tirst impressions may be set down 
if a discreet reserve, on the sround of 
their possible unreliability, be grantéd; 
and all 


“now. an 
immense. vitality, 


ET VT ie ce sete 
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dustry and scholarship than to his re- 


sources of invention, his feeling for 
judicious contrasts in effect and to his 
sense of clearness. It was finely played 
and was well received, with much 
friendliness, the third movement win- 
ning most plaudits. At the end of the 
work Mr. Chadwick was warmly ap- 
plauded, and was twice recalled with 
great heartiness. 

The Berlioz overture was given with 
splendid brilliancy, Mr. Paur’s reading 
of the work showing a keen and fine 
appreciation of its every mood. The 
Rubinstein ballet music is as bright in 
melody and as marked in rhythm as 
any ballet music need. be, and its melo- 
diousness, as well as its richly colored 
and peculiarly original orchestration, 
make it very pleasing in the hearing. 


It was beautifully played. In fact, 
| through ‘the whole evening the orches- 


tra sustained the fine impression § {it 


made at the cpening concert by the 
| splendid qualities of its work. Mme. 


Juch, who was welcomed with great 


cordiality, sang the Dvorak air in her | 
long fainiliar musicianly style. The se- | 
lection is not well adapted for concert 


performance, and the composer has not 


always been considerate of the Singer , 


in his instrumentation, but the artist 
left nothing to be desired, except per- 


haps something more of physical power 


in the more impassioned moments of 
the air. The Wagner SONZS were ex- 
quisitely sung in respect to finish of 
Style, grace of phrasing and justness of 


Sentiment. There wére but two songs ; 
announced on the programme, but these |} 


were preceded by another, “Schmerz,”’ 
if we are not mistaken, from the Same 
Sroup. Mme. Juch was recalled en- 
thusiastically twice after each appear- 
ance. A passing word of acknowledg- 
ment must be given for the charming 
manner in which Mr. Paur:played the 
piano accompaniment to the songs. 
The programme for the next concert 
is: Unfinished s mphony, Schubert; 
Concerto for pianoforte, in E-flat, Beet- 


| hoven; and Symphony in C,.Schumann. - 
Mr. Carl Baermann is to be the soloist. 
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; from the same cause. The male has 
. and is at times re- 
markably vigorous .in its. rush. The 
brasses often loom out with Majestic 
effect, and the movement Sweeps along 
with great fire to the end;.but here 
again there appears to be too much of 
over-jnstrumentation. It is all brilliant 
and stirring, but there is so much of * 
intricate orchestration that the main 
thread of the’ music, that on Which its 
meaning hangs, is obscured. Summing 
up, still under the influence of a first 
impression, we are inclined to the belief 
that ‘the symphony is fragmentary in 
effect; that it has too many moments 
‘When there is nothing but mere modu- 
lating, that has little to do with the- 
matic development or with the Subject 
in hand; that none of the movements 
leaves a. distinct impression on the 
mind as a well-rounded Whole, with 
a central point; that all four move- 
ments have about the same color and 
the same effect, and that the work is 
more creditable.to the composeér’s in- 
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Piano and Screen. 


Famous Bores in tha Great: 


a 


Operatic Gallery. ‘ 
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Mr. Krehbiel of New York was in town. a 


week ago Saturday to hear Mr: Chadwick's 
Symphony, and his views and opinions were 
published in the New York. Tribune-of last 


Monday. He surveyed city, musi¢,’and muy. 


Sicians as through a telescope set up on 
another and a happier planet. 

“The musical activities of Boston,”’ says 
Mr. Krehbiel, “‘are always an interesting 


_Study to the observer from New York.” 


Now this statement may be reversed 


easily, and as follows: The musical activity 
lof a lecturer from New York is always an 
|interesting study to the observer in Bostons) 


Mr. Krehbiel adds, ‘Not wholly bécduse : 


of ‘their extent, or their yariety, » for; in), 
\Sooth, despite’ thé ‘ Symphony Orchestra, 
| with its’ weekly public rehearsal Bnd COn>: 
}cert, New York hears much’ more music © 
/ every season of all-kinds than Boston; ner | 


even because oftheir supérior: merit, for 


| one can assert that the average of per- | 
| formance is higher in New York than it is. 
‘in Boston, notwithstanding the efforts of 
| the superb organization which Mr. Higgin- 


son maintains.” » Rey 

Does Mr. Krehbiel really believe the lat- 
ter half of this statement? Js there any, 
orchestra in New York that plays as well 
24 times in the season as the Boston’ Sym- 


' phony Orchestra under Mr. Paur? Is it not 


the Kneisel Quartet of Boston that delights 


‘the music-lovers of New York by the ex- 


quisite finish of jts performance? Are there 
sO many choral societies in New York that 
aré superior to' the Handel and Haydn, the 
Cecilia, and the Apollo? Novena? Gate 


| stars, singers, pianists, or vidlintéte’ s 


with more than~ordinary brillian Fs 


_ Manhattan? Or how does Mr. 


iknow the. superiof¢ity of musical per 


/ances in his city, unless he listens fo ‘the 


bourgeois musical attempts in ‘Boston 
through a long-distance telephone? Even 
with the aid of space-annihilating sctence it 
would be difficult to judge of the respective 
merits of two concerts when they were 


that is intended here is to give 
Such first impressions under such con- 
ditions. Instead of the . conventional 
scherzo the composer has Ziven a 
Spirited saltarello, of which the trio ig 
in slower time and different rhythm 
Swing. The themes are pleasing and 
are treated with much brilliancy, and 
the orchestration is very ingenious, The 
working out of the first subject beging 


» -‘The Spectre Bride,’ Dvorak 
eyeaphony No. 3, I. major (first tim. eg att 
‘ Ne iies 9 G. W. Chadwick 
Wagner 
c from ‘“fhe Demon’’. -.- Rubinstein 
ame. Emma Juch was the soloist. 
he € Was a large audience. The cen. 
as point of inicrest was, of course, 
» Chadwick's new Symphony, which, 
Pine way, was conducted by. the com- 


At the second Symphony concert, Mr. Chadwick, R ne , 1 tn. ‘' 
iss Juch and the piano movers shared the honors and || 5 "¢5! te adel and Jt would indeed Tequire ® 
ention of the vast audience. Miss Juch looked ex.|| practised ear. 

dingly pretty, Mr. Chadwick was greeted with: en. But we should not complain, for Mr. 
isiasm by his friends of the Tavern and St. Botolph | Krehbiel finds ‘“‘among the ~ musicians, 


ub, and the piano movers were erratic and amusing composers, teachers and. performers a 


their work. Mr. Chadwick was surrounded by his ME Ag DS, Me 
mirers, later, at the St. Botolph Club. more vital guild spirit an Boston than in 


| New. York.”’ This settles. it;), We: still ‘are 


: 
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‘the best they’ could; 
Md onday, wT, a ABP ihe 
the New York Tribune frém ‘the Metropolis, 


Was it discovered by..their fellow-townsmen 


that these musicians. were'‘imbued, filled, 


possessed with “a vital guild spirit.” Per- 
haps the musicians themselves ‘were igro- 
peent of their great good fortune. 


uf 


“a 


ie “As I write,’’ says Mr. Krehbiel, “I am 
“not able to say what is the voice of the 
‘newspaper reviewers; but if it is not kind- 
ly the circumstance will only add a little 


‘to the bewilderment which long-range 


pYeaders of the Boston newspapers have | 
frequently felt in the past respecting the | 


‘Bostonian standard of judgment. I confess 
‘that I do not know what constitutes mu- 


: y', that is, the kind not exemplified 
‘mm the” work under the Critical scalyel. 
“And such a conclusion is confusing when 
the programs are as varied as those of 
‘Mr. Paur, who loves Liszt and dallies with 
dances.”’ | 
'.Liet no reader form an unjust idea of 
‘Mr. Krehbiel’s character. He is a large, 
‘fine looking man of genial disposition. He 
‘is welcomed here heartily by .friends and 
admirers whenever he leaves “New York 
‘to visit the provinces: ‘The Supposition that 
“his Mitid has been impaired by unremitting 
attention: to the subtle 


‘He is a veritable sleuth-hound on the track 


“when Others abandon the chase. 
'ais0 @ graceful writer. When Mr. 


_“dallies With dances,”’ Mr. 
riously distressed, and as 


Paur 
Mr. 


fc rth his offensive dalliance. 


‘derment”’ in the manly breast of Mr. Kreh- 
biel. It is his own fault, however, for he 
vhas of late neglected his duty; he has not 
¥ectured here for a year or so. There was 
atime when Mr. Krehbiel unrolled the Wag- 
“her panoramia, and we all profited thereby. 
Phere was a time when, with the assistance 
(of Mr. Seidl, he took the trouble to explain 
to us the mysteries of coral in. all its 
branches, antipathes, heliospora, meandrina, 
the family cyathophyllidae, fungia, tubi- 
'pora, astroides, and even the_ millepores 
‘Which aré only distantly “related to the 
‘other goraHigenous animals, though « their. 
/Calgaréoup skeletons also: férm extensive | 
Alas, those pleasant and instructive after- | 
f 


“hoohs are over. 


Now,.if we all, like sheep, | 
“have gone astray, it’s Mr. Krehbiel's fault, | 
When Mr. Dvorak’s great ‘‘North Ameri- 
“can™ symphony was brought over iere, al- 
though Mr. Krehbiel was present for the | 
surpose of disliking the performance under | 


ton ‘were deeply pained to learn that they | 
Have on formér occasions provoked ‘‘bewil- | 


tuniset, 
ve. 


| Working away” industriously, doing. 
| and’ *yet’ not’ until 
‘Oct. 22, 1894, on the arrival” of | 


| 


| > at meaning of the | 
_Wagnerian opera is as, absurd as insulting, | 
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joyment. He should, therefore, be the ‘las 
to reproach us with confused notions. con- 
cerning “musical orthodoxy.’ =... os 
| 6 Va ERE Ey ae Tite ene 
THE ART ATMOSPHERE IN NEW Y ORK 
Tram. AND BOSTON. Od 4 lo} 
Mr. Chadwick’s latest symphony, just offered 
to our hearing, meets with distinguished con- 
sideration from Mr. H. EF. Krehbiel, who dis- 


cusses the work at length in the New York 
Tribune, illustrating his comments with quo- 


“ay 
» a 


‘. 
- 
‘* 
_ 
J 


tations from the work. The illustrations, to be | 
sure, are not always legible, but the intention | 


iskindly. Of interest apart from the critical 
analysis of the symphony are Mr. Krehbiel’s 
remarks concerning the difference of the 


musical atmosphere of New York and Boston. | 
There are more concerts and better perform- | 


ances to be heard in the larger city, but in 
New York the air surrounding musical affairs 
is self-contained and strictly professional. It 
is possible in New York to give three or four 
concerts of magnitude on the same evening 
without causing a commotion among musi- 
cians or public, and a manifestation of concern 
in the artistic outcome of a concert in which 
he has taken partis never seen in an orches- 
tral player. An explanation of this indiffer- 


ence is found in the large number of skilled | 


players in the city. Mr. Krehbiel has authority 
for the statement that N ew York can furnish 
orchestral players who can read at sight in 


‘ot &ftollk-song, and he can scent his prey f numbers far beyond the available supply—out- 


He is | 
' constant service—in any of the European capi- 
Krehbiel is se- | 
Paur is a’ 
‘kindly man, he will no doubt suspend hence- | 
| | It is even pos- | 
‘Sible that Mr. Paur will cease to love Liszt. | 
Divas too, the newspaper reviewers of Bos- | 
eit 


side of the organized orchestras which are in 


tals, not even excepting Vienna. 

So much for New York. In Boston, according 
ty Mr. Krehbiel, there is much less of the com- 
mercial element, the young native musicians 
are more numerous, and the feeling of pride in 
their work is far more marked among the play- 
ers of high-class orchestral music. The guild 


spirit here being more vital than in N ew York, | 


it follows that resident composers have more 
encouragement with us, so far at least as per- 
formances of their works are incentives to la- 


bor. Later, Mr. Krehbiel expresses his views | 
of the critical faculty among us, or rather his | 


inability to determine what is our standard of 
judgment. He writes— 


I confess that I do not know what constitutes 
musical orthodoxy Boston. 
seems to be Smply the other kind of “doxy,” 
that is, the kind not exemplified in the work 
under the critical scalpel. And such a conclu- 
sion is confusing when the programmes are as 
varied as are those of Mr. Paur, who loves Liszt 
and dallies with dances. 

A compliment may be drawn from between 
the lines of this confession. If we have reached 
the point where admiration, properly tempered, 
may be felt and expressed alike for 4 Strauss 
waltz and a Wagner music drama, we stand on 


the highest plane of esthetic culture. If we 


| could only be sure that that distinction is ours 


Sometimes it | 


Feliow much 
‘We here they have the guild 


’ has passed the word for faint praise or con- 


|. Chadwick’s. new Symphony 


he professional critics among us, who, like 
rofessional critics all the world over, are as 
iten guided by popular opinion as they guide 
t,if they have not the guild spirit of the mu- 
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expressions full 
a | 


Leet 


4 
ly or collectively considered. It seems, how- 
ver, that they cannot be collectively consid- 


red, according to Mr. Krehbiel, who is, there- 
More, confused in his attempts to formulate a 
Wimusical creed from the 


comments in our 
on works, singers or players. 
better is the New York way! 
spirit among 
he recognized, though not organized, academi- | 
ians. When. you take up the Morning Trumpet 
nd read the judgment of this opera or that 
lianist, just appealing for metropolitan favors, 
rou need rarely go further to learn the opinions 
bfthe guild. The Noonday Clarion and the Af- | 


1e6wspapers 


ternoon Annunciator will read the same in > 


spirit, and so too will the serials especially de- 


bs voted to music, the Weekly Diapason and the | 
Monthly Harmonica. 
“Gireedom from contention among the chosen 5 
wfew, but it may chance to stand inthe way of 

' } progress, as for instance should a composer who 
_ Fis not afriend of some one of the guild attempt 
} to gain a hearing for a new workin New York: 
4 for they do say that there have been produc- 
+ tions in New York of works, favorably received * 
’ elsewhere, which have been deliberstely neg- ° 


It is very soothing, this 


lected by the entire gang—beg pardon, College 


of Critics—because Mr. X or Mr. Z of the coterie ' 


- 


cealed censure or absolute indifference. But the ' 
charge that the methods of the trade unions 
have thus been imitated is really too shocking! 
LOLOL LOT OO ET DOE EE ER EE tr 

The first performante of Mr. George WW. 
at the.-Sym-'| 
phony concert next: Saturday evening is 
looked’ forward ‘to with marked interest by 


} all musicians and adniirers of his talent. 


It will be remembered that this symphony 
won the "prize offered by Mrs. Thurber’s 


St Conservatory. The leading New York news- : 
3 ! , ' come muddled under other conductors, and 


papers will be represented at the concert, 


+} for the interest is not merely local. Ameri- | 
+} can symphonies are not picked off trees; 


nor are they found’in the streets; and any 


>} important work by ‘Mr. Chadwick is sure. 
a of a most respectful hearing. 


| 


THE SYMPHONY. ° . 
MR. CHADWICK?S 
TIOUS WORK HEARD. 


AMRBI- 


{ 
It is Learnod and Complex and: Contains 
_Much to Praisé—A Flavor of Brahms, 
Berlioz, Dvorak, Wagner and Rubinstein 
Also Represented on the Programme. 


Although the programme of Saturday 
was entirely devoted to the modern school 
of composition, it was varied enough, for 
many phases of recent musical thought 
were represented; the tone-coloring of 
Berlioz was balanced by the melody of 
Dvorak, the songs of Wagner by the bal- 
lets of Kubinsteih, and the European _ 
school represented by these, found a coun- 
terpolse in the American ec assics repre- 
sented by Chadwick. The last named ~ 


. work is a pleasant forerunner of many na-_ 


tive works to come. While one may be- 
thoroughly averse to pampering the Amer- 


‘ican muse, by giving concerts of native 


compositions, as such, yet it would he 

much worse to discriminate against the 

native school, and to contine the repertoire 

to Kuropean works, as was done at one 
stage in the history of these concerts. One 
may commend Mr. Paur’s’ cathulicity of 
taste and predict that the public will be the 
gainers by it. 

The programme began very much as the 
preceding one had ended, with considerable 
racket, but the festivity of Berlioz’s ''Car- 
naval Romaine” overture is of a higher 
sort than the magniloguence of Wagner’s 
‘Kaiser Marsch,” which stunued the audi- 
ence a week before. Mr. Paur, although 
not giving the acme of caprice in such a 
work as the “Carnaval Romaine,’’ is won-— 
derfuliy successful in bringing order out of | 
chaos, in makiug passages clear that be- 


it is much to be grateful for to have a work 


'ofsuch complexity and dbizarrerrie made 


intelligible. In the matter of bo!d cres- 
cendo effects, too (and Berlioz delighted in 


| these), our orchestra has been trained to 


the of audacity. Yet the ensemble. 
in th’s work, and in the Dvorak accom- 
paniment, as well as in*the Chadwick 


‘symphony, was not as perfect as in the 


opening concert of a weok before. — 

It is a fact well known to musicians that. 
errors, like misfortunes, never come singly ; 
afew slight slins in the overture led to a” 
weak ensemble in the aria, and the doubt. 
ful points of execution in the Scherzo 
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SCHUBERT. ONFINISHED SYMPHONY in B minor. 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 


compos worked His : BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 5, 
suiliciently to show that he is up to | | Op. 73. 
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recs ‘ 8 bs nda 4, 06 - ee mw I. Allegro, 
II. Adagio un poco moto. 


III. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo. 


in E-flat major. 
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SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 2, inc major. op. 61. 


I. Sostenuto assai._Allegro, ma non troppo. 


II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace.—Trio I... Trio II, 
III. Adagio espressivo. 


IV. Allegro molto vivace. 
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The Piano is a Steinway. 
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There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next 
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week, 
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‘praiseworthy, and Mr. Mueller’s work on singer who can have so good a 
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h musician at 
the English horn gave a good introduction the piano to second her. eect, Te t 
‘to the exciting number. The chromat.c Lotis ©. Exson. | 
irruption of the woodwind might have been | ) 
bolder, but the final climax was superb. In 


the working up of a broad climax Mr. Paur | i | ) > / - 
Hs unexc sled. i 4 ber Bos ton Music Hall. 
- Mme. Juch came next with the melodi- ‘jae 
ous soprano air from ‘“‘The Spectre’s Bride.” 
This was but fairly successtul. Mme. Juch 
1s every inch a mr matot Maay 
better vocalists are not, but her voice ja i. =~ . —— 
hard and dry in the upper register, partic- es SEASON 1894-9 0. 
ularly when intensity or breadth is neces- 24 

Sary. In a group of songs written by Waz- 


, ¥ - - in ies PS 

ner during his early period (al.hough : BOSTO N S Y \/T PH ( \ \] Y { JRC J k STR A 
“Dreams’’ be'ongs to the passionate second a LN JS I KN se ie | }| \ 2 a [ ae ae NA, 
epoc:), the sinzer rose to her greatest Ky 
height. She is a /ied singer of the very | 
first rank, and outvalues a dozen Mice. ‘a 
deaciims in this tield at present. She 7” Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
added a third Wagner song to the group pat 
for good meaaure, but in this connection 
One may protest against unannounced ite 
changes in concerts of tiis dignity; the ff 
shabit should not be allowed to grow, st 

When Mr. Chadwick came upon the stage | I ("@) kK 
to dire:t his symphony there was a most I. C RY. 
spontaneous outburst of applause; but the | 
applause was not quite go unhesitating ee 
after the first moveinent had come to an oe heen ne ae : 
‘end. itis asymphony in which the com- 4 SATU RDAY. OCTOBER a7. ATT’ 
poser has exerted all his ingenuity, and a ai 
Studied from the Nemes pea it must con- o 
tain many points of profound interest to the ‘i? 
musician, but itis quite another matter to { PROGRAMME. 
the auditor, who lets many a bit of augmen- 4 
tat‘on, of diminution and of coutrary mo- | Sie ee Sie , 
mevement the composer leads one into a ; I 
development that isa jungle made up of ; 
fragments, ‘i he composer falls into the stvle 
‘of Brahms in giving many small thoughts 
rather than one continuous one, but Braims’ 
piece-work is the more intelligible. Never- 
‘theless when the composer has worked his j BEETHOVEN. 
themes sutiiciently to show that he is up to | 
the symphonic standard, he becemes more 
natural and gives a really great climax, a : 1 
The end of the first movement is an in- a - Adagio un poco moto. 
Stance of this. The second and third move. % 
ments please the present weiter best, for 
the Larghetto has a noble chief theme and 
there is good contrast in it, while the 
Scherzo is as dainty inits humor as if it by Bia 
‘Were by that prince of Scherzo-writers. : SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major. op. 61. 
‘Mendelssohn. All in all, one finds much uy sostenuto assai._Allegro, ma non troppo. 
to praise in the work, but at the end must “4 Scherzo: Allegro vivace.—Trio I. Trio 
% . . »% oe SeGaaeo: i g ‘ _— 3 es Io TI. 
confess that the great American Symphony a Elie ilies cee a 
is not yet written. Mr. Chadwick directed Hy oe eg ee 
‘the orchestra with much steadiness and 4 ". Allegro molto vivace. 
discretion. e 

The concert ended with two numbers 
from Rubinstein’s ballet music from “The | 
Demon.” Not so attractive as the ‘*Fera- if : 
mors’’ ballet music, the numbers are yet | Soloist: 
Bereresting and ate ke Lhe themes +f 

Ow cpontaneously, and there are many ie 
eifects of orcve stration that are striking a - CARL BAERMANN. 
‘and effective. he oriental flavor is well if 
‘Sustained, and the numerous augmented 
seconds which form such an important fac- 
tor in the Kastern scales (and the /iunga- 
Tian too) are prominently present. There is | | = | z 
a degree of reiteration in the numbera which | here will be no Rehearsal] and Concert next week. 
leads to an intentional, and not unp easant 
Monotony. Lhe numbers won hearty ap- 
‘plause, 


. Allegro moderato. 
Il, Andante con moto. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. s, in E-flat Major, 


Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo 


The Pianois a Steinway. 
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THE LAST CONCERT THE 
BEST IN YEARS. 


The Programme Was Wholly Classical 
Without Lack of Contrast — Conductor 
Paur and Prof, Baermann Share the Lead- 
ing Honors—The Work of the Orchestra. 


The concert of Saturday was a rather un- 
usual one, for it was entirely in the classi- 
eal vein and consisted practically of three 
Bymphonies. HKeginning with Schubert’s 
Untinished Symphony, the list continued 
with Beethoven’s E flat ptano concerto 
{the ‘‘Kmperor’” is really asymphony with 
an interwoven solo part) and ended with 
Schumann’s C major symphony. The 
programme calis for commendation rather 
than for defence; wholly classical it is yet 
full of contrast; and emotion, romance, and 
inteliectuality, are presente’t either 
Beparately or combined, in its nine move- 
ments. if was maznificently played, and 
the interest and enthusiasm of an exceed- 
figly large andience contiuued tinabated to 
the very end. It is not’ too much to say 
that this was the most successful concert 
that has been given by the orchestra in re- 
cent years, as it certainly was the most 
healthful and educational. 

The Schubert ‘‘Untinished Symphony” is 
asrichin melody as if it were a set of 
‘Songs Without Words,’ and if the intel- 
lectuality, the subtle development, of the 
ultra-classical school is, absent, it is none 
tie iess attractive by its emotional power 
and thematic contrasts. The clearness 
with which these contrasts were brought 
out nade the work asplendid preamble to 
the more intricate numbers which were to 
follow. One might have demanded more 
elasticity in the first movement, a trite 
more of poetic license, 
movement was a revelation. Vhe perfec: 
tion of shading, the exquisite balance of 
parts, the absolute surety of the attacks 
and general ensemble, these made a mein- 
orable perform iice. As word of 
Bvecial. tribute must be speken of 
tiie Violoncelio theme of the first 
movement, and the horn sha- 
ding and the woo:lwind work of the second. 
There were some excelient chances for the 
oboe, and these were made good use of. it 
Was interesting to note the sweet and deli- 
cate t ne (somewhat thin, after the French 
manner) which M. Sautet employed in the 
Schubert Symphony, and the fuller and 

roader style (the German mode) which he 
Rave tothe great theme inthe adagio ot 
the Schumann. symphony. making the in- 
atrument sound almost as an English horn. 
there are nov many artists who can vary: 
their style tu the composition in this man- 
ner. 

Mr. Paur was applaude! to the echo after 
this Symphony, and the public seemed to 
fuily appreciate the excellence of bis inter- 
pretation, ! 

The piano concerto was plaved by Pro- 
fessor Baermann in a manner that calls for 
€@ static adjectives. The present writer has 
hever heard it so well performed. Without 


but the second | 


, eee Be eee, 
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est forcing 


as crystal, and complex rhvythmis combina- 
(tions with which the work 


bristles were 
‘never biurred or indecisive. The work is 
the acme of combination of intellectual 
, aud emotional qualities; one player makes 
t clear ut dry, another gives the 
‘powerful character but blurs the differ. 
ent rhythmic formations which so fre- 
(quently occur simultaneously in the two 
hands, but it is very seldom tiat an 
artist is eyually great in the romantic and 
technical 
this occasion. ‘Lhe pianist not only has not 
deteriorated, he has auvanced. 


A success in either of Beethoven’s two | 


last concertos is more rarely a:tained than 


‘in a Chopin or a Liszt concerto, for the last | 


pamed composers make a piano compori- 
‘tion of their concertos, while Beethoven’s 
{and Brahms’ two piano concertos also) re- 
‘Main e:sentially orchestral works; the 
artist is bound to abnegate self, to merge 
‘himself in the tonal forves, to relinquish all 
pers nal display and think chietiy of en- 
semble effects, and this was commendably 
done on this occasion. How closely Beet- 
hoven desired to bind his forces together 


: ee cind, wi tM u ‘toe si t. 
of tone, every phrase was clear 


directions as was the case on | 


may be seen by his discarding the. time-- 


all the old 
the end of the 


‘honored cadenza. In 
concertos, just before 
first movement (coda) the solo _ in- 
Strument was given the opportunity 
to display all its technique in an un- 
aupported passage (cadenza) generally de- 
rived the chief theme. This was purely a 
display of virtuosity and was to win ap- 


| 
| 
: 


| plause for the technique of the artist, 
amine the coda of this first movement of 


the ’‘Hmperor’ and one will find a climax | 


. of brilliancy,but one in which the orchestra 
is made to share; it is in fact an orchestral 
cadenza of especial power. 


called this work ‘ta symphony witha piano- 


forte obbligato,’’ and the intertwining of the | 
chief and subordinate themes in this coda | 
through solo instrument and orchestra, is | 


one of the touches that prove the fitness of 
the definition. Becauseof such close union 
of parts the pianist has twice the usual 
difficulty and does not make haif 
the individual effect upon _—itthe 
audience, but he is the more honored by 
the truly musical auditor. Whe orchestra 
seemed inspired by the musicianly style of 
the artist at the piano, and the ensemble was 
'gearcely ever anything but excellent the 
chief exception being the moment of transi- 
tion from the adasio to the tinal ronda, 
where an instant of indecision was notice- 
able. The muted strings played the adagio 


' with great expression, and the kettle-druim- | 


"mer displayed good discretion in 
wonderful duet between piano and drum 
(oniy Beethoven, the liberator of the 
-humbler instruments of the orchestra, 
could have thought of such a combination) 
in the passage just preceding the final 
coda Of.the piano playing in this 
Rondo one can only speak  enthusias- 
tically; Professor Baermaun has done 
' Boston an educational service by playing 
such a workin suchamanner, It has be- 
come somewhat the fashion to speak of this 
concerto as uvver estimated, as belonging to 
-@ past schvol, and being about ready to be 
‘shelved; that is chiefly because so few 
artists are musicianly enough to play it. 
‘When one speaks of great statues the 
thoughts naturally revert tothe Venus de 


the © 


Exe: | 


Hauptman | 
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or present only form aroad of suggest 
tewaru **Par | 
certos can still but find their 
d apotheosis in Beethoven’s 
eerto. 
_ The excellences of this remarkable con- 
cert were not yet ended, if, as stated in the 
review of last week, ove error often breads 
S@uccessors in an orchestral 
is also true that excellence begets excel- 
Tence. 1t was so on tins occasion; every- 
thing was going so weil that the orchestral 
forces seemed to feel able to conquer any- 
thing, and the Schumann Symphony began 
with a loftiness that augured well for the 
finale of the concert. ‘i he bold shiftings of 
Rhythm, the ditticult syncopations§ g5 
characteristic of Schumann, were given with 
erfect ensemble. That the repetition of 
themes in the trst movement 


culmination 
E tliat con- 


Diatter, although one could better condone 
“Cuts” in Schubert than in Schumann. 
The double trio form used in the scherzo: 
Movement was the invention of Schumann, 
although he probably cerived it from Reet. 
hoven’s repetition of one trio in the minuet 
of his fourth, or the scher-o of his seventh 
@ymphony. The violins won their spurs in 
Shis scherzo; their performance could not 
have been surpassed by any orchestra in 
the world. Although the violins have also 
good work to doin the adagio, this is more 
essentially a woodwind movement. The 
Oboe work has already been spoken of, 
it remains only to state that tutes 
and clarinets shared in the triumph. 
The contra 
‘Was very clear and well balanced. The 
finale was as hearty and bracing as a bright 
October day. Nothing was forced, nothing 
@xaggerated until the Coda which forms so 
ae an ending to the Symphony. Mr. 
fFaur must beware of excess in climaxes; 
this Coda is a climax that may well lead a 
conductor to vover-force the tome. Those 
great triplets on the kettle-druin (marked 

‘golo”’ in the score to boot) may excuse 
somewhat of power, but they were given 
with the force of artillery. In the past 


programme, it | 


untal treatment of the end 


®eason the kettle-drummer was criticized » 


for his emphasis, and ome must repeat the 
@nimadversion now. 
tunate man is between conductor and 
eritic, between Scylla and Charybdis, and 
cannot recoucile the vommands of the one 
‘and the diatribes of the other. Nevertiie- 
‘2038 Ope Would again recommend a litt e 


Jess force in such aclimax. One neel not 
dwell however, on asingle fault where all 
Was so wonderfully well done, and itis 
more fitting to end with hearty congratula- 
tions to Mr. Paur and the orchestra and 
Professor Baermann for one of the most 
educational, dignified, and successful con- 
certs of the symphonic series. 

| p . Louis C, Enson, ° 
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Perhaps tha unfor- . 
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lise Lost,’’ and all piano con- 





‘A Strictly Classical Programme 
Splendidly Performed. 





BAERMANN AS _ PIANIST, 





An Excellent Performance of the 
Fifth Concerto. 


} before the | 
development was cut out was not a serious | 





Schubert’s “Unfinished” and Schumann’s 
Second Were the Symphonies 
Offered—Just a Suggestion. 
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The third concert of the Boston Sym- | 


phony Orchestra took place in Music Hall 
Saturday evening, with the following pro- 
gramme: 


Unfinished Symphony in B minor........ Schubert 


Concerto for pianoforte, No. 5, in B flat.... 
Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2 in O major...........Schumann 


Mr. Carl Baermann was the soloist. 

The Music Hall was crowded by an 
audience eager to listen to this strictly 
classical programme, which, on the whole, 
was splendidly performed. 

The beautiful fragment of Schubert has 
been played here by Gericke in a much 
more delicate manner than on this occa- 
sion, with a larger element of repose and 
With less exaggerated effort as regards 


| its dynamic qualities. 


Conductor Paur has yet to realize the 


‘necessity of a genuine pianissimo con- 


secutively sustained, fraught with 
heavenly element of repose, devoid from 
beginning to end of any nuance. 

Mr. Paur’s robust and emotional 
musical nature causes him to often vary 
in color and expression such passages 
just enough to disappoint the desire of the 
acute listener sensitive to the value of a 


—> 


that | 


delicate, sustained pianissimo in enhanc- 


ing the effect of a chaste and pure piece 
of classic composition. This latter de- 
pends for its effect wholly upon its 
dynamic contrasts, and has no place for 
Sensuous variety in an attempted display 
of emotional expression. 

It may seem hypercritical to some of 


—So 


— 


our readers to ask for such results, when | 


Mr. Paur shows so many excellent qual- 
ities in his readings, but until one for- 
gets the faultless manner in which for 
five years Mr. Gericke rendered the clas- 
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and which, under the baton of Mr. Ger-- 
icke, left nothing to be desired. ies 

The beautiful melodies for clarinet and 
oboe in the Schubert number were ex-. 
quisitely played by Messrs. Pourton and 
Sautet, respectively. The excellent ‘ech- 
nique of Mr. Pourton and his fine taste 
were displayed with charming effect, 


‘While Mr.: Sautet has never excelled the 


delightful manner in which he played on 
this occasion. Mr. Mole failed by a mere 
Wave in not being just warm upon the 
pitch, which was rather an unusual thing ' 
upon his part, for we look for immaculate 
intonation in his efforts. 

The Schumann Symphony came just in 
the scope of Mr. Paur’s robust nature, 
and it was, with the exception of too 
much violence in the brass wind, superbly 
rendered. The violin passages in the 
Scherzo and in the last movement were a 
triumph of technical display. Such pre- 
cision and such unity of concerted effort 
are seldom observed. 

We have long since learned to always 
expect from Mr. Carl Baermann a per- 
formance of the highest artistic value, 
and on this occasion there was nothing 
disappointing in the results shown. 

Mr. Baermann, like ithe true artist, al- 
Ways sinks his identity in the effort to 
present the composer in a true light. | 

His performance of Beethoven’s Em- 
peror Concerto on Saturday .evening was 
among the very best of his many eminent 
appearances upon our concert stage. 


tit a 


It is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon | 


a performance that was so. thoroughly 
satisfactory in every particular. Mr. 
Baermann’s love for Beethoven and his 
rare appreciation of the immortal master 
make him at once a model in the delinea- 
tion of the great composer’s works for | 
piano. On this occasion Mr. Baermann 
was eminently successful in every partiec- 
wlar, and what more can be said to his 
credit? 

Mr. Paur conducted the accompaniment 
in a masterly manner, and thereby en- 
hanced the effect of the composition. Sych 
artistic accord is not often observed be- 
tween soloist and conductor, but Mr. Paur 
himself is a profound student of Beetho- 
ven, and so the effort was one of broth- 
erly love between the two artists. 

Mr. Baermarn was enthusiastically 
welcomed upon his appearance, and after 
the playing of the concerto was obliged 
to come upon the stage three times, 
necessarily to acknowledge the tremend- 
Ous applause of the audience. 

The audience also twice recalled Mr. 
Paur after the Schubert number. 

Mr. Paur evidently does not mean to. 
mix the sheep and the goats, for on this | 
occasion we had a programme composed | 
wholly of classic numbers, while at the | 
next concert he will give us one of | 
modern compositions only. ,; 

As has before been remarked in these 
columns, a programme in which the old 
and new schoolS are happily contrasted, ! 
is the combination of material most © 
desired in the latter-day catholocism in 
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that his audience would 


better pleased and never suffer the ennui 


that must proceed from a programme | 
|-composed wholly of one class of com- , 


position. | Pig daly 

For instance, the interpolation by the 
Kneisel Quartet last Monday evening at 
their first concert of the Sqambati quartet 
did not in the least detract from the 
beauty of the preceding Haydn. quartet, 


or the following immortal quintet of Mo- 


gart. The relative merits of the different 
compositions were all the more made evi- 
dent, through the contrast offered. — 

Mr. Kneisel’s taste, like his intonation, 
is immaculate, and Mr. Paur can °well 
consider this matter of contrast in pro- 
gramme making,’ and thereby add still 
more to the enviable reputation he has 
already acquired as a true musician and 
@ble conductor. oe 

There will be no concert next Saturday 
evening, the next concert taking place 
Saturday evening, Nov. 10,.when the fol- 
lowing programme will be presentad: 
- Overture, ‘The Bartered isride,”’ 
Bmetana; Symphony No. 1, Sqambati, first 
time at these concerts; and Suite “L’Ar- 
lesiene’’ No. 1, Bizet. | 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
cab 


Symphony Concert Echoes, 
Baermann the Soloist. 








Centinued Success of “Prince Pro Tem” 


—Several Concerts Tonight. 





Mme. Melba Will Sing Here Next Week 
---Qoming Events and Gossip. 
Two symphonies and a concerto for’ 


pianoforte were the substantial offer- 
ings provided by director Paur for the 


third of this season’s Symphony con- 


certs. A program of greater variety: 
would have been welcome to a majority 
of last night’s audience, but the per- 
formance was of such general excel-,, 
lence that much enjoyment was de-. 
rived from the concert, 

The selections were: Schubert’s un- | 
finished symphony in B minor, Beethov- 
en’s concerto for pianoforte, No. 5, in 
E flat major, and Schumann's sympho- 
ny, No. 2, in C major. 

Mr Carl Baermann was the soloist, 
and he was naturally greeted with cor- 
dial expressions pf delight. Mr Baer- 
mann is generally acknowledged to hold 
the highest rank among resident pian- 
ists, and his annual appearance as a 
Soloist with the Symphony “orchestra | 
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Largest Attendance Thus Far . 
This Season. | 
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His rare talent as an interpreter of 
‘plano music is too well iy to = 
‘quire comment at this time. {He has a 
‘Splendid command of the mechanics of 
‘he piano, but remarkable as is his | 
technique, it is as a sympathetic inter- 
_preter that Mr Baermann wins greatest 
rt iration. There is nothing “showy” 
nar his style of playing. Many pianists 
‘have appeared here who have fairly 
'Gazzled the audience by the brilliancy 
ape force of their execution, but rarely 
has one been heard who pgives more 
‘Senuine satisfaction than does Mr Baer- 
mann. He has the rare faculty of con- 
_veying plainly to the audience the 
‘meaning of the composer whose work 
he so sympathetically portrays. 

_ His performance of- Beethoven's mag- 
‘Aificent fifth concerto was at once 
‘Scholarly and comprehensible. It was an_ 
otelligent and faithful reading of the 
res There was no attempt to em- 
Dellisk the master’s writing, or effort to 
em applause by display of finger dex- 
terity. At the conclusion of the per- 
formance Mr Baermann was recalled 
four times with great enthusiasm. 

_ Schubert's exquisite symphony frag- 
‘tents were played in a manner deserv- 
ine of praise, generally speaking, but 
| Several passages, notably in the first 
‘movement, were rather carelessly treat- 
‘ed. The playing of the brass instru- 
ments was rather rough, and there was 
& n occasional absence of customary pre- 
#ision in the work of the first violins 
a @ performance of the second move- 
@ment.was much more successful. 

“The Schumann symphony was admira- 
“bIS played, & more satisfactory inter- 
‘pretation of the great work has not be- 
fore been given here. There were none 
allel pen omings noticeable in the 
22 ance of the Schubert number, | caisic & Lie 

a othang enthusiastic plaudits which re- never: Minin inte there sontin malin 
. arded Mr Paur were well merited. | and its refined sensuousness suffice te 
"There will be no Symphony concert. pace it foremost among the most de- 
this week, the orchestra being in other : epegaen i E ecie’ belie cen re 
‘ites. For Nov 9 and 10 the program | composer. ea te tee ce 


“will be: In its d 
ivy 4 | ay, its orchestration was 
less novel in its color and its combined 
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Mr. Carl Baermann the Soloist—The 
Schumann Symphony Splendidly 
Kead and with a Brilliant Force 


and Effectiveness—No Performance 
This Week. 


An audience that filled Music Hall, 
even to every available bit of stand- | 
ing room, was present last evening at 
the concert by the Boston Symphony or- 


chestra, It was the lar , 

| gest attendan 
of the season thus far, and the Shame 
enthusiastic. The programme was: 
Untinisned symphony ............... Schubert 


Concerto for pianoforte, N ) 
, e, No.5, E flat..Be 
ByMepNoRY No, B,°O.....ccesiecs n enaaaaae 


The soloist was Mr. Carl B 
oist ‘ aermann., 
the wonderfully beautiful fragment by 
ms seep oi in ae Vb WitsaCth Chit AUecprcu Lilie 
parle is y at odds with tne character 
work that is, on the whole, and in 
wen Llic, eChlon, Last aahUe. bi ; $ Va 
composers orchestral productions was 
sate id an exceptionally fine perform- 
are. This symphony is pure music from 
pen (YU Case, Ali all 4. WesdUNeLl 
plunged at once into a style . of 
PUMeaony Writing Which was peculiariy 
4 let as far as form, treatment and 
ore are concerned, and in which 
pan ella nothing of the influence of Beet- 
xa hn aly of any of the preceding 
cr ila Chis Species o1 COMipooiivdi, 
+ oats Stood apart from other sym- 
phonies, when it was written, and has 
Continued to stand apart from them un- | 
at now. It is singularly in conflict with © 
ée established forms that were so un- 
ee aely and so closely followed, but 
5 Ra not have been a whit more 
. irable or more fascinating if it had 
een a model in that respect. Its ex- 
quisite musical sentiment, its long-sus- 
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phony No. S tiong@e, thar 
symphony No. 1..............seeees ambatt an were its other distincti 

matt (First time at these concerta). ne cherm@tteristics, and now some 70" ans d 
‘Buite, L’Ariestenne No. 1........... .sa+-Bizet| 04 years since it was written, it is as 


| fresh and as free from anythn 
| : 1e f an’ th: 
can be considered old fashioned om 
a when it WaS commited LO paper, 
S much cannot be said for many a 
= ae gana that was contemporary 
: y th it, and that has come down to our 
; me Still in the full promise of immor- 
ality. hy the symphony was not 
completed is not known. Nine bars of 
| Fhe te li were written, and that is all 
- probable that, after having pro- 
oti ed thus far, Schubert felt the em: 
; arrassment attendant on following two 
movements in triple time, with a third 
movement in similar rhythm, and aban- 
ee the work. It was nothing to him. | 
He made music at will. The fount of | 
ae ep ar cnc was always full to over- 
erate ng, though perhaps it might have 
4 ed him a ng to throw fhe sym- 
P ony aside he was aware of the 
ast stride he had made in it between 
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— was beautifully playe 
it with unfailing truth to its every shade 
and in the keenest sym- 
varying sentiments. 
icular was given 
hat was as search- | 
It was fairly 
and movingly sung in the lovely theme | 
theme | 


of expression, 
ch a with its 


with a tenderness 
ing 
















o com position. 
has been ya Meroe 





AS 


rst movement in 


as it was poetical 


that is its chief distinction, 


which for 
naturalness 
The improvement in -the bod 
Spa of tone emitted by 
win 


race, 
as never been 


this season was 
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pathos and 


surpasse 
y and the 
the wood- 


str. kingly exem- 


LAE | 


a 
simple 


plified in this work. The orchestra has 


never acqu 
and more perfectl 


itted itself more brilliantly 
than it has in: the 


concerts already given, and it is scarce- 


] 


reached 
every direction 
and so satisfying 


didly read, and wi 
and effectiveness. 


y open to question if 
a high stage 
as it now. so 


it has 
of efficiency 4n 


ever 


strongly 


ly emphasizes. 


The Schumann symphony was splen- 


th a brilliant 
The climax at the 


orce 


close of the opening allegro was given 


with a fire that was exciting in its | 
vigorous impetuosity and 
fully graduated crescendo. 
in distinguished itself, espe- 
pquane first trio of the 
so in the warmer theme 
In this movement 
of the finest exhibi- 
virtuosity it has 
y in the tremen- 


wind aga 
cially in the 
scherzo and a 
of the second trio. 
the violins gave one 
tions of orchestral 
ever afforded, notabl 
dous coda. 


and in the true spirit 


It was taken at 


its beauti- 
The wood | 


{ 


a fearful 


ace, but every note came out distinct- 


y. 


his most ‘poetic mood; 


The adagio was exquisitely read, 
of se arr in 
an 


it was 


played with delightful purity and re- 


finement of style. 
tra was at its very 


In short, the orches- 
best, not only here. 


but through the whole concert. 


Mr. 


the applause that greeted hi 
first appearance, cordial and 


| as it was, was as nothing to 
| of plaudits that rewarded hi 


} 





i ¢ 
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close of the concerto. This 
never had a more noble int 
than he gave it last evening. 
ginning to end it was 


ing of the highest order, and 


Baermann was received with a 
friendliness that was enthusiastic, 


m on his 
prolonged 
the storm 
m at the 
work has 

retation 

om be- 


Beethoven play» 


was par- 


ticularly impressive in its manliness, its 
conscien- | 


tlous abstention from any attempt to 


freedom from affectation, its 


make the concerto say something new, — 


or more than the composer has plac 


clearly in evidence. 
and emotionally it. was su 
beautiful, and in the large 
spirit that marked its 
throughout, not only in regard 
to every phase 
but in respect 
virilitv and beauty of techni 
To listen to such playing as 
man played last nig 
of vague and unmeaning 
anent piano touch. Nothing 
sibly be more even, more 
more charming than was the 
the scale runs in whi 


Both intellectually 
rpassingly | 
musicianly | 


‘rendering 
to fidelity 


of mood and expression, 
to delicacy as well as 


que. 
Mr. Baer- 


t was worth no end 
discussions 


could pos- 


pearly and 


playing of 


abounds. Volume of tone was obtained 


without abusing the er 


of the in- 


strument, and the pedals were used with 


felicitous judgment, while in 
cantabile moments of the 
legato was perfect. It was 


delight ta hear such healthy 


the more 
work the 
a genuine 


again. As in the past, Mr. Baermann, 


with the instinet and the innate mod- | 
obliterated 


himself as much as possible by avoid- 
al display,. , 


esty of the innate artist, 


ing all that tended to person 


ae Phe resuit was that 
said, the work. 
Mr. Paur read © 
! 
e 


’ 
' 


~~ 


ch the concerto | 


playing | 








nd its composer. == 
5 Sr paige it be-. 
tween the public and® the music. [t 
was a great performance of a great 
concerto, and was instantly recognized 
as such by the audience, which broke 
spontaneously into a fury of applause 
when all was over, and recalled the 
artist three times. The conducting of 
the work by Mr. Paur was masterly in 
the best and fullest sense of*the word. 
The solo instrument was never oOver- — 
whelmed, and the closest sympathy be- 
tween the soloist and the conductor was | 
maintained. The applause through the 
concert was freauent and spirited, Mr. — 
Paur being recalled twice after the glo- 
rious performance of the Schubert sym- 
phony. | 
There will be no concert this week, 
the next one being set down for’ Nov. 
10, when the programme will be: Over- | 
ture, ‘Die verkaufte Braut,”’ Smetana; . 
Symphony No. 1, Sgambati (first time), | 
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and “L’Arlesienne,”’ No. 1, Bizet. 


MUSIC, em 


The Third Concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Viusic Hal!, 
Under Mr. Paur. ) | 
The program of the third Symphony con- 

cert was as follows: 








Symphony “Unfinished’’....6.6-seeeeeerrens 
Concerto in E flat for PiaNnO....---s+s++04 Beethoven 
Mr. Baermann, pianist. | 
Symphony, C major....sseeessrereeeceeees Schumann 
One charm of the immortal fragment “by 
Schubert is that the symphony is unfin-., 


ished.. The slow movement does not stand 
on the ‘same level with the supernatural 
allegro, and they that know. and love Schu- 
bert the best are thankful that he never 
composed a scherzo and finale. The long. 
works of the great melodist are generally a 
long decrescendo of musical interest. - AS | 
it is, there is the curiosity as to what he | 
might have done with this projected sym- 
phony if his life had been spared and: he 
had learned to prune and condense; and 
there is also the thought of the colossal im- 
pudence of the German who, a few years 
ago, patched together two movements and 
finished it for him. 340 

The fragment remains, and the allegro 
will be a delight for all times, not so much 
because of the charming, eminently Schu- 
bertian second theme first .sung by the 
cellos, as because of the romantic atmos- 
phere that enwraps the music, from, the 
| simple opening. measures to the end. Or 
who can even forget that apparently in- 
evitable modulation that introduces , the 
theme above mentioned, or who is not 
moved mightily by the opening of the free 
fantasia, the yearning of passion that sees, 
as from a tower, the end of all? eas 

About the proper tempo of the famous! 
second theme there has been much dispute. 
Some take it too fast, and it is then as” 
though. ground out by an orchestrion. 
Others drag it; deliberately check the 
organic rhythm which should be a pulse to 
the musical body, and play it with da sk 
sentiment, creating an adagio. If Mr. 
Paur erred at all, it was slightly, and on. 
the side of slowness. AS for the second 
movement; it is pretty and popular, ‘and! 
‘there are delightful harmonic surprises; 
but, as I have said, it has. not the over-— 
helming individuality of the movement 
at precedes. ) 
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for, writers on Schumann to pat him on the 
‘head, and in speaking of this symphony to 
‘say,.*‘The fruits of his contrapuntal studies 
ren eraceful abundance.,’’. But one 
hese fruits is indeed a dry and withered 
‘thing: ‘I’refer to the staccato counterpoint 
‘that follows the first succession of violin 
-trills... What in the world did Schumann 
“mean by following such a superb climax 
‘by Measures which suggest the class room 
and 
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“the two trios of the scherzo, which by the 
"Way .was played with infinite accuracy as 
/wellas dash.’ Of these trios, the second is 
“the: more offensive, for offensive is not too 
strong a word to use in this connection 
“Stiff are they both, and also are they dry. 
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Musicians and Music Lovers,” 
a Book by W. F. Apthorp. 
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Essays That Interest and Abound 
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in Valuable Suggestion. 








| It seems chat the program of the Sym- 
“phony concert on the 27th ult. was regarded 
By Some as highly ‘educational,’ and, 
therefore, to be praised loudly. This pro- 
. Was made up of Schubert’s ‘“Unfin- 


ished’ Symphony; Beethoven's E fiat con- 


ee 


blackboard? Fortunately they are few 
| 


too, 1 fail to see beauty or strength in| 
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that piano students and piano teachers) 


might have learned some valuable: lessons 

by hearing Mr. Baermann play. But) why 
was the program per se educational? “Why 
should it be more educational than that of 
next Saturday, which will include an oVer- 
ture by Smetana, a symphony by Sgambati, 
and a suite by Bizet? 

Is not such characterization of an emi- 
nently respectable and familiar program a 
phase of fetich worship. 

It is now agreed generally that it is safe 
to applaud heartily works by Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann. Their 
position is secure. Even Schumann is now 
regarded by the majority as a classic. 
Truly are they great names, glories of the 
Temple of Music, but there are other names 
to be respectfully considered. Strict and 
undeviating attention paid to the works 
of those here mentioned does not necessarily 
make for musical righteousness. 


All sorts and conditions of music should | 


be known, Education does not consist 
merely in slavish adoration of respectability, 
in love, wonder and praise of music of the 
past. It is just as necessary to know what 
contemporaries are doing as to be reminded 
of what the ancients did. It is of greater 
importance that young musicians and music 
lovers should hear for the first time a sym- 
phony by Sgambati than for the tenth time 
a symphony by Schumann. 

You should not, you 
existence of composers of today. 
a composition is signed Chabrier, or Mac- 


Dowell, or Sinding, or Chadwick, you have | 


a right to say, ‘“‘These works are interesting 
or dull, well-made or of inferior workman- 
ship;”’ but you have no right to dismiss 
them carelessly because they have not won 
the approval of two or three generations of 
hearers. 

There are certain musical works that re-_ 
semble Hume’s History of England, a com-. 
plete set of Walter Scott, the Spectator, and 
the long line of books which ‘‘no gentle- 
but to 


_depend upon them alone for ‘‘educational’”’ : 
' purposes would be to imitate the conserva- | 


tism of the Chinese. 

It may be said, although some shriek out | 
“A blasphemer! Stone him to death!” that | 
any student of instrumentation wil] learn 
more by suggestion and stimulation in hear- 
ing and by study of the score from Chab- 
rier’s Prelude to the second act of ‘“‘Gwen- 
doline,’’ or from MacDowell’s suite than 
from repeated examinations and hearings 
of Schumann’s C major Symphony. I am 
not comparing the musical worth of these 


; compositions. I speak only of a detail in 


_ practical education. 


RS pete can show more plainly 
cnialt condition of music in the 

States than this absurd aikattesien pl ren 
ancients at the expense of the moderns 
Why, Beethoven and Schumann were mod- | 
erns once and looked at askew by many : 
contemporaries who no, doubt talked of the 


the paro- 
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that is dull and hopelessly old fashioned — 


-and merely routine work is to be found in 
these same ancients who are held in awful 


veneration. 
So in opera, the tendency is to approve 
“‘Faust”’’ with 


or ‘‘Lohengrin’’ with an Ortrud who occa- 
sionally does not stray from the true pitch. 
The first decent performance of ‘‘Cavalleria 
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.. Worst all 

16 traditional repeats 
6 first movements of the two symphonies. 
No doubt the old classic composers, especially 
Schubert, now and then abused the two-dotted 
double-bar, and there is no artistic sense in 
taking all their “repeats” au pied de la lettre; 






} but the first repeat in the first movement of a 


: 


symphony oftener has a real artistic signifi- 
cance than not, the modulating transition from 
the first part uf the movement to the working- 
out often produces its full effect only after one 
has heard the different transition from the 


same point back to the beginning of the moye- 


Rusticana,’’ or “I Pagliacci,’’ was of greater | 


educational value to the musicans of this 
town than was the fiftieth performance of 


(a well-known opera; not because it was a 
| “novelty,’’ but because it showed the spirit’ 
and the purpose of a new and intelligent 


school of opera-makers. 7 

Because there was the mighty Elizabethan 
age, or because Goethe and Byron lived, 
shall Hugo, Browning, Whitman, Verlaine 


] Schubert’s unfinished 


‘be neglected? Because the humane Field- | 


ing described man for all time, shall Hardy ¥ 


or De Maupassant go unread, or be admitted 
to the library under protest? 


One may weil exclaim with Walt Whit- 


/man: 
'“CGreat are the myths-—TI too delignt in them, 


Great sre Adam and Eve—: too look back 
and accept them; 


Great the risen and fallen nations, and their 


i 






poets, 
Women, sages, 

and priests. 
Great is today, and beautiful, 


inventors, rulers, 


XK 
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my 
warriors , his genius loses much of its freshness and’ 


It is good to live in this age—there never | 


was any better.’’ 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


Music Hall: BostonSymphony Orchestra, 
The programme of the third symphony con- 


. cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 


evening, was as follows: 


Schubert: Unfinished Symphony in B minor. i 
Beethoven: Concerto for pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat 


major, opus 73. 
Schumann: symphony No. 2,in C major, opus 61. 

Mr, Carl Baermann was the pianist. 

A noble programme, although both the 
orchestra and a large part of the audience 
| seemed to think it somewhat ovet-long. What 
- would our audiences, who begin to grow rest- 

less after the third half-hour, think of the Sun- 
day afternoon programmes at the Conserva- 
toire in Paris, which seldom last less than 
three hours? That anxious restlessness be- 
“tween half after-nine and ten on Saturday 
evenings makes no very favorable moral at- 
mosphere for the enjoyment of great music! 
Mr. Paur hifnself seemed to feel the rebound 
of it;for the way he hurried on the separate 
movements of the Schumann symphony, 
“ giving hardly breathing time between 
them, showed plainly how anxious he was 
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ment; to omit the repeat in such’ cases is to do 
the work a realinjury. And, when the fitst 
part is so exceedingly short as in Schumann’s_ 
second symphony, the omission of the repeat is 
doubly deplorable. | 
The more one hears the two movements of 
symphony, the more 
strongly is he impressed with the wondrous 
charm of the composer’s genius, and also with 
his characteristic shoricomings. There can bé 
no question about it; aman must be a contra- 
puntist, born and bred, to achieve mastery in 
symphonic writing; the greatest charm of 
style, the most prurient fertility of invention 
in the world, will not atone foralack of skill 
in handling thematic material. A composer’s 
lack of this often revenges itself upon him in 
quite unexpected ways. Hereis Schubert, for 
instance, as spontaneous and facile a writer 


as any in the whole list; when he 
gets into the contrapuntal vein, you 
do not feel that he, like Weber, is at 


a loss what to do, but you often do feel that 


charm, and that he becomes singularly dry and 
scholastic. Take those two-part imitations 
between the violins and bassesin the first part 
of the first movement of this B minor sym- 
phony ; how devoid of life they seem; how like 
mere exercises they sound! In the Andante 
con moto, too, Schubert’s unfortunate prolixity 
is sorely felt; the movement hardly escapes 
being tedious, in spite of moments of the most 
exquisite beauty and fascination, such an 
amount of mere repetition is thereinit. Un- 
doubtedly the beauty of the work outweighs 
its shortcomings, and one cannot afford to lay 
it on the shelf; but the imperfections are still 
there, and become all the more glaring with 
time and familiarity. The performance was 
exceedingly fine. 
Schumann’s great C major symphony was 
superbly given. How far away the old times. 
now seem, when our old Harvard orchestra 
used to struggle with this symphony, and the. 
first movement—especially the working-out—= 
used to sound so ragged and uncouth! Ong 
might be pardoned then for thinking that 
Schumann knew but little about scoring. But 
how strong and energetic, without seem- 
ing in the least frantic, that wild 
chromatic second theme in the first part 
of the first movement sounds now! What 
a beautiful glow of color encompasses the 
sighing figure of the wood-wind in the work- 
ing-out, that figure which. in the old days; 
used to sound like the faded rags and tatters 
of a melody! How the skilful han 
dling of a fine orchestra fills out all 
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‘Dowhere in the whole symphony is the indis- 
“pensableness of our orchestra’s present fine 
I aying more keenly to be felt than in that 
| “overgrown”’ 
his men now hold the music together as with a 
gtip of steel, and we recognize this stupendous 
Goda as the stoutly coherent and overwhelm- 
ingly energetic development of one fine idea, 
as the true crown of a great symphony: long, if 
-you will, but never prolix. To hear such a 
work so given is a rare delight; not even the 
ill-boding shadow of the last electric car could 
dim its glory. 
_ Mr. Baermann has seldom done finer work 
than his playing of the great E-flat concerto on 
Saturday evening. There was 4 jarring ele- 
“ment in the first movement, but 1t was not his 
‘fault; whenever the first theme was to be 
given as an orchestral tutti, Mr. Paur took it at 
a quicker tempo than Mr. Baermann’s; this not 
only destroyed the unity of tempo in the 
movement, but had, by association, a certain 
smack of something closely akin to vul- 
‘garity; it reminded one of that once- 
‘fashionable hurrying of the ritornello po- 
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Violin virtuosity does for the Scherzo! Perhaps 
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Coda to the Finale; Mr. Paur and. 
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‘tween the verses of English ballads which | 
used to be one of the favorite tricks of accom- _ 


panists. At one point of the concerto Mr. Baer. 
“mann takes a leafout of von Biilow’s book: 
like von Biilow, he omits the cross-accent in 
the high arpeggio accompaniment tothe theme 
of the Adagio, playing the arpeggj as if the 
thousand little syncopating slurs, plainly 
‘printed in the score, did not exist. We could 
‘never understand why von Biilow did this; 
neither can we understand why Mr. Baermann 
imitates him in it: for this persistent synco- 
pated accent in the pianoforte has been as 
“Much, and as admiringly, talked about by 
commentators as any point in the whole con- 
certo; it is famous all the world over! But, 
apart from this, Mr. Baermann played the won- 
derful work with admirable feeling, force and 
effect, and with far more self-control than he 
often shows. Perhaps, indeed, one could have 
“wished him tolet himself goa little more in 
one or two passages; a little more soulful aban- 
don and warmth of coloring would have been 
“not unwelcome where the pianoforte plays the 
“principal theme of the Adagio; here Beethoven 



























‘which (ffirst appears as a choral 
‘tune in the muted strings, but now assumes 
all the individually expressive character of a 
‘passionate solo—passionate is perhaps not quite 
the right word, but the warmth of emotion 
-@xpressed in the music comes very near to pas- 
‘sion. Something more of unbridled brilliancy, 
too, might have been imparted to that last 
“bewitching working-up of the theme, between 
the pianoforte and wood-wind,in the Coda of 
‘the Finale; here is one of the places where 
Beethoven tosses up his hat and shouts! But, 
“upon the whole, if Mr.Baermann’s self-command 
‘seemed just a thought rigid in these two pas- 
Sages, its general fine influence upon his 
‘performance was none the less unmistak 
‘able: each one of the three movements was 





firmly held together, the detail-work never ob- | 
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has added some ineffably beautiful ornaments | 
which change the whole character of the theme © 
psalim- | 
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ment of the music was shown to be finely 
coherent. Mr. Baerman showed his usual. 
_ warmth and energy, but free from all disturb. { 
ing nervousness; he was master of his own fine|| | Ai 
qualities, and never merely at their mercy || 
He was rapturously applauded, and wer ff) 
earned it. emt 
The next programme is: Smetana, overture: 
to “Prodand nevésta;” Sgambati, symphony || 
No. 1, in D major (first time at these concerts); 
Bizet, suite from “L’Arlésienne,” No.1. The 
rehearsal and concert come on Nov. 9 and 10,, 


respectively; there will be no concert this! § 
week, : 
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Thre were no novelties given atthe third Sym- ~ ch pagan Pr Waatmann’ ae ‘ng attiat. He 
phor§ concert, but the programme was none the less! was finely supported by the orchestra, and was} 
interfting. It was: enthusiastically recalled four times to bow his thanks. 
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| The programme for the fourth concert is the Over- 
SynPhony in B minor (Unfinished) Schubert | ture “Die verkaufte Brant,” Smetana; Symphony No. 1, 
Con rto in E.-flat major eeceeceesescesese .. Beethoven | Sgambati, suite “T,/,Arlesienne No. Bizet. ‘ 
SynBPhony in C-major...............+....Schumann | 
The§wo symphonies thus placed so closely together | aD 
emphgize some of the difficulties with which a con-} 
ductc® has to contend in his interpretation of the 
works of the classic masters. Much has been written 
concérning these two particular symphonies, and 
ther? is great latitude of choice for those 
who are eager to understand their inner meaning. 
Som critics dwelling on the word ‘‘minor,’’ find the B 
-mincr symphony unfinished, because of the flowing 1893-94 
composer’s tears, that sprung from his agony at ‘ ‘ 
idifference of the world; on the other hand, the 
@jor’’ symphony suggests that in writing it the 
ser was taking a cheerful survey of the world; 


ert was warbling in the cold dampness of a pine 
*; Schumann exulting from the breezy height JN Y ORC H BST RA 
/ sunlit mountain. Then there are inter. | . ) 


pretars who find that the Schubert symphony remained 
unfinished from excess of joy in the composer, the joy 
me ‘jaralyzes sa pea it espera emp and Soe a in om : 

chuhann symphony a passionate protest against the 

ad; atone picture of restless, endless conflict, and UR, Conduetor. 
al. triumph of passion overreason. Then there 

are ‘countless intermediate interpretations, each 
rt wd tan & in itself, and each fatal to all the 
otheys. r. Paur’s reading of the works was 
noticeable for its sympathy. In listening to Schu- 
bert’s music, tne attention is not distracted by 
a multiplicity of details, nor does it demand in the. 
hear 2r that he shall be both an anatomist and a lover @ (th: “ yt 
of beauty at the same time. Weare not concerned in! . 
rye what was the composer’s method, for the result 
is ali sufficient; we are transported into a musical 
Utopia, where beauty is the beginning and end of all 
erg 9 oe the — % a ba anes He pong A 
that cannot be assume or the occasion nor its 

lace assumed by anything else. Mr. Paur read RCH 3. ATT 8, P. M. 

eyond the written language down to the _ soul 
emotion, which in music is grandly vague, 
allowing each listener to absorb as much of it 
as is in harmony with his own soul development and 
present mood. ‘In any piece of music each person RAMME. 
reads his own heart emotions, andthe same By ece of 
music may havye—and ty hotel have—twent ifferent 
meanings to twenty different persons. t was not 
Pheidias, but his admirers, who {labelled his statues. 
Mr. Paur is the most sympathetic of conductors, and 
under his guidance we saw the fine, rich beauty of NY FANTASTIOUE. 
the unfinished symphony;—the beauty tha§ is the 
vitalizing force of all that Schubert wrote. The 
opening of the allegro was given with fine impress- 
iveness, while the various shades of coloring in the 
movement were rendered with a delicacy, a decision . 
and a beauty that closely approached the finest art. 
The second movement was given with the rarest 
beauty, perfection in expression and won the heartiest | 
applause for Mr. Paur. The firmer, not finer, and | 
more decisive Schumann symphony was also re Ma 
rarely treated. The first movement was NIC POEM. “Orpheus. 
given with spirit and _ fire; the nervous 
gayety, the vigor and the dash of ithe scherzo were 
finely reproduced, and again won the heartiest ap- 
plause for Mr. Paur; while the beautiful adagio re. 
ceiyed the most poetical treatment, and nothing 
could be broader, finer or more brilliant than the read- [SKAJA, a FANTAISE for ORCHESTRA On 
of the wonderful finale. | 

The concerto introduced the artist, Mr. Carl Baer- » Folk Songs. 
mann. It is needless to say that the noble work of 
Beethoven was nobly played. Mr. Baermann is always | 
areliable player; he has no moods and vain fancies; | 
but is always at his best. He reachesthe highest point | 
of his ae art in his playing of Beethoven, a master he | 
has studied with the most loving and critical care. His 
reading of the concerto was broad and mas. 
sive; it was in exquisite taste, and the fin- 
est shades of meaning were brought out with 
a «f{clearness}] that [approached perfection, The 
fine cultured taste was as apparent as the faultless 
nares rch the meaning was never obscured. Large. 
ness of style, dignity, grace, exquisite finish, purity of 
tone, are the characteristics of Mr. Baermann’s play- 
ing, und they were all evident in his treatment 
of the concerto. We know of few artists who 
approach Mr. Baermann in his Beethoven interpreta. 


from the Opera, ‘‘Russlan et Ludmilla.”’ 





SEASON 1894-95. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


IY. CONCERT 


~SATURDAY, NOVEMBER iO. AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
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SMETANA OVERTURE. ‘‘Prodand nevésta.”’ 


SGAMBATI. SYMPHONY No. 1, in D major. op. 16. 


. Adlegro vivace, non troppo. 

. Andante mesto. . 

- Scherzo; Presto..Trio: Un poco meno. 

. Serenata: Andante. 

. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 
(First‘time at these Concerts. ) 


SUITE. “L’Arlésienne,’’ No. 1. 


. Prélude: Allegro deciso..Andante molto.— 
Un peu moins lent. ° 

. Minuetto: Allegro giocoso. 

. Adagietto: Adagio. 

. Carillon: Allegretto moderato. 
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ok May 20, pind ile 
lally in two acts, and it contained only ! 
! bers. It was afterward changed and } 
‘ed until in 1870 it appeared in the ‘form 
Rich it is now given in German. The 
“log title, “Die Verkaufte Braut,” is 
Et thglished often, but erroneously, ‘“The Bar- 
. ed Bride.’’ The title should be ‘‘The Sold 
for ‘‘verkaufen” is ‘‘to sell’; the 
an word for the verb ‘‘barter’’ is 
““tauschen” or “vertauschen.”’ But why is 
Smetana’s opera, a Folk-opera, tothe Czechs 
“what ‘Der Freischuetz’’ is to the Germans, 
peutied “The Sold Bride’’? 

_ The story is a simple village tale. Hans, 
‘the son of a peasant, Micha, by his first 
“marriage, wanders fora long time from his 
native village. He returns home, is un- 
recognized, and tie woos Maria, who loves 
him in turn: Her parents ‘Wish her to take 
as a husband Wenzel, a silly, stuttering 
clown, who is Micha’s son by a second 
“wife. They offer Hans 300 gulden if he will 
Jet Maria alone. Hans agrees, and he signs 
‘a contract in which he inserts this clause: 
“Maria shall marry no one but a son of 
Micha, and then only on condition that he 
loves her.’’ After the contract is signed by 
all the parties, Hans makes himself known. 
‘The true lovers are happy, and Wenzel 
“does. not care, for he is enamored of a 
strolling dancer, with whom he proposes to 
travel, dressed in a bear skin, that he may 
“hop when she dances. 

They say that the music of this opera is 
‘charming: light, yet written in masterly 
ion, of Mozartian tunefulness, sound- 


on 




































20's. or the 40’s. Of course the hyper-modern 
—for originally the dialogue was spoken, 
not sung—traces of candle-swaling study of 
Wagner. They speak, for instance, of the 
use of the leit-motiv, as though Grétry, 
“Weber, Auber and others had not employed 
this. device before Wagner. Now, Smetana’s 
first opera, ‘‘Die Brandenburger in Boeh- 
-men,’’. was censured by his countrymen as 
too serious, too labored and too Wagnerian, 
‘but “The Sold Bride’ was hailed with de- 
ight as a humorous, charming, thoroughly 
‘Czechish work. 

' To us the opera is but a name, Czechish, 


‘come when opera will. be a live, flourish- 
ing institution in this town; when there 
will be an imperative desire to hear new 
‘dramatic works; when there will be dis- 
cussion concerning the spirit of the compo- 
gition and the purpose of the composer; 
when the fact that Emma Eames did or did 
not dine with Mrs. Hyphen Blank will not 
be regarded as of vital importance, and this 
‘or that incongrugus costume worn by 
Nordica’ will not blind the public eye to 
‘calm consideration of .her performance? 
‘There is today no small city in Germany 
that does not, during a year, hear many | 
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with the freshness andthe sparkle of the | 


Germans see everywhere in this comic opera | 


German or English. For the operas that | 
‘fare doled out to us in a season—can two | 
weeks be considered a season?—are to be! 
-eounted on the fingers. Will the time ever 
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a Pastore Saarsy’ for a hea in g of 
“tT” Attaque du Moulin”: .¢ or 
Signesse’ s “Mala Vita.” 7 : 
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Smetana: Overture to “Prodana nevésta.” 
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: ocala ahaa wasas follows: <« «© a) 


| mbati: Symphony No. 1, in D major, opus 16. 
| et: Suite, “L’Arl sienne,” No. 1 

Here were three examples of as many modern 
orchestral schools, two of which are not partic- 
ularly familiar to us as yet; the Czech, the Ital- 
ian and the French. The Czech school we 
know principally through Antonin Dvorak, 
Smetana’s most distinguished pupil; to be sure, 
we have had the master’s overture to “Pro- 
dana nevésta” here once before; but that once 
hardly preventsits being anew work tous. It 
is both curious and interesting to find the man 
whose main object in life was to found 
a truly national school of music in Bo- 
hemia, first presented to us through a work 
which is essentially a modern development of 
| the old Mozart fugued overture. It gives one 
a pleasant notion of Smetana and his striving; 
one feels his artistic sincerity and wisdom; 


here, at least, in his patriotic ambition to write : 


thoroughly Czech music, he has wisely striven 
after new matter, not unwisely after new 
forms. The overture is delightful from begin- 
ning to end; the free fugued form fits the 
material to a T, and is treated with a skill and 


verve that shows fully what inherent liveli-— 


ness there isin the fugue. Particularly artistic, 
too,isthe way the composer has treated the 
little melodious episode in the middle of the 
overture, giving just hint enough at a canta- 
bile second theme not to break completely with 
the traditional overture form, and yet not 
enough to destroy the continuity of develop- 
ment which is one of the essentials of good 
fugal writing. The performance wasin every 
way worthy of the work; full of vigor, bright- 


sparkled like champagne! 

We found the symphony not only interesting, 
but very delightful. Now and then, as in the 
Scherzo, one comes upon moments that seem a 
little labored; in the Serenata (fourth move- 
ment) the vastness of suggestion of the open- 
ing ritornello seems out of proportion to the 
small form and homely character of the sere- 
nade itself. Again, that working-np of a choral 
melody in the Andante, beautiful as it is, and 
gorgeously rich in color, strikes one as a little— 
what shall we call it?—as perhaps a little art- 
lessly ingenuous; this sort of thing recalls the 
atmosphere of the Henselt concerto, rather 
than that of any really great master-work; it 
has a certain tang of salon sentimentalism. 
 Sgambati does the same thing in the Trio of 
the Scherzo, but he doesit better, because more 
concisely and with a lighter and more sugges- 
tive touch. The first movement strikes us as 
admirable throughout, and the Finale is capi. 
tal. The Andante mesto is stoutly built and 
finely proportioned; all in it, save the 
ecclesiastical interlude in the middle, is 
> on a very high plane; and one may say 
) of the ecclesiastical part that, admitting 
the thing to be worth doing, it could 
hardly have been done better. The Scherzo 
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ness, snap andaccent; the music bubbled and , 


ay" 


vay. a 


but t te bs ferns 6 outer shell "of sty omg 
pos the true. vital spark. But it is unspeakably . 
good for us here to make the acquaintance of 
such Italian music as: this; it gives us some 
things, and things of high value, which no 
German can give us; and it shows the com- 
poser as walking with a very firm step, as quite 
sure of saying what he meanstosay. We can 

at present think of no modern French com- 
poser treating the symphonic form so well and 


sympathetically ; Sgambati takes liberties with. 
it, to be sure, but takesthem as a man does 
who has aright to it. His instrumentation is 
truly masterly,and he always gets the full 


value out of the means heemploys. The sym- 
phony was admirably played. 


Bizet’s first “‘“Arlésienne’’ suite seems more be- © 


witching every time one hearsit. Perhaps we 
have never yet heard that wonderful little in- 
terlude (Andante molto in A-flat major) in the 
first movement given its full effect. The saxo- 
phone solois exceedingly difticult—musically, 
if not technically—and it takesthe most superb 
playing to giveitits due prominence in the 
movement. Itis really the central figure. the 
principal melody; all the rest is but accompani- 
‘mentor obbligato. Butit takes the greatest 
skill in phrasing and warmth of sentiment to 
make the somewhat colorless, stopped-diapason 
‘tone of the saxophone maintain its prestige 


~ 
Pras = 


* against that ineffably beautiful, ever-recurring | 
sigh of the clarinet, the effect of which is al- 


most to monopolize the listener’s attention. 
We have never yet heard the saxophone melo- 
dy seem otherwise thanin the background. 
The whole suite was (with this single excep- 
/ tion) splendidly played, the dainty minuet just 
escaping an encore. 
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The fourth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orcestra took place in Music Hall 
Saturday evening. The following were 
performed: Overture, ‘‘The Sold Bride,’’ 
Smetana; Symphony No. 1, in D major, 
Seambati; Orchestral Suite No. 1, “L’Ar- 
lesienne,”’ Bizet. The Smetana and Bizet 
numbers are more or less familiar to our 
concert-goers, but the Sgambati Sym- 
] phony was played in Boston for the first 
time. 

Mr. Paur is to be thanked for giving 
us a hearing of this work and is to be 
praised for the exceptionally fine manner 
in which he brought out the composer’s 
intentions. The playing of the orchestra 
was simply superb, under his skillful di- 
rection. ' 

The programme for next Saturday eve- 
ning will embrace Mozart’s symphony in 
E flat; Symphonic Poem, for flute and 
orchestra, by Peter Benoit, Mr. Charis 
Mole soloist; the Entr’ acts, from ‘“‘Rosa-. 
munde,’ Schubert; the Schubert-Liszt 
March, in B minor, and Auber’s vver- 
ture, ‘“‘Carlo Broschi.” This programme, 
like the previous one, must prove both in- 
teresting and agreeable. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 


seems to fail, in attempting to enter a domain | 


of poetic imaginativeness in which few Italians 


similar way in his fairy operas, in a field where 


have been really at home; Spontini failedina — 
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time « concerts. : 7 
‘clearer and much more genial than is. 


‘the quartet by the same composer, re- 
‘cently performed by the Kneisel quar- 


‘tet, but the composer seems to be con- 


Tp 


‘8 antly struggling toward a point that 
‘he as constantly fails to reach. The 
work is more positive in intention than 
“it is in achievement, and yet it is 


ORY 


eRe 
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‘workmanship and the independent ori- 
£g nality that mark it. In some respects 


ed 


‘4dea of what a symphony should be, 
Db it it is wholly symphonic in character, 


‘as far as dignity of style, high aim and » 


“seriousness of treatment are concerned. 
‘Unfortunately, when all is over, no very 
‘deep or abiding impression has been made 
a ad a feeling prevails that the work 
“as a whole is hollow—is without pith; 
in fact, to compare large things with 
‘small, it suggests a pie, of which the 
be ape r crust and the bottom layer are 
of the very best puff paste, but without 

filling between them. Here and 
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orchestra in Music Hall, last night, was 
‘an exceptionally interesting one. The — 


It. is. much | 


sadily interesting, owing to the fine 


ents of melody that are . 
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This Symphony Heard for the First and 
|. Time Here—It Is Stronger in Treat- _ 
‘ment Than in Invention—The De-_ 

_ _Mghtful Smetana Overture and the 4 
' Exquisite BizetSuite. $9 . 
‘ The concert by the Boston Symphony. 


finale 


most thrilling, the orchestration again, 
even initsmosttumultuousstriving after 
climax upon climax, showing the most 
perfect clearness, the whole culmi-. 
nating with splendid briliiancy. Still, 
notwithstanding there is so much. to 
admire in the work - and = ‘the 
finish that marks it in every 
technical essential, it ‘Is stronger 


als : 7 ed : han in invention, 1 has 
peat ne symphony was heard for the'first — in treatment t n ion, and has 


the ay so of a colossal sketch rather 
than that of a complete and_ well- 
rounded whole. 
conveys the impression of a-series of 


well conceived episodes, interesting in- 
that have been care-. 


strumentally, an r re- 
fully pieced together, but- without fully 
concealing the points at which they are 
joined. It is thoroughly of. the modern 
school, but although Sgambati’s artistic 
affiliations are known to’.be strongly 
German,the symphony suggests the more 


advanced con sy gy 8 eas ahe c0f France:: 
at of 


than it does th the fatherland, It 
shows the great progress t has heen 
made in instrumental music-in Italy; 


gine and it was well that it was accorded: a 
4t does vio h erally received | . 
ee does violence ye ne genera. Le ‘important work for the orchestra has — 


hearing here for that reason. No such 


been written by an Italian since the 


-day of Cherubini, and with all its short- 


comings no symphony of such general 
worth has been produced by ‘any living 
composer except Brahms. It was finely 
read by Mr. Paur and nyltyse-cine played 
by the orchestra. Once more the great 


improvement that has been made in the 


wood wind this season made ‘itself felt. 


in the fine body and admirable /balance 


of tone, as well as in the precision that 
distinguished the playing of the florid 
and difficult passages written 
element of the orchestra, 


The spirited and delightful Smetana 
overture was given in a manner that re- 
flected honor on both the strings and 


Tea-. 


There is much in it that 
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‘and occasionally reaches to a power “*\ 


for this ° 


the wood wind. The Bizet suite con- | 
tinues to grow on further acquaintance. | 


tion and treatment, Mr. Paur was par- 
of the 


and | 


> OF ning movement is the most : 


Raitt stroke, Hains 
or ood wind, but they 


capacity. The applause 
evening was frequent and heartily ap- 
‘eciative. The symphony. was: well re- 


It. is exquisite music, alike in concep- 
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The Symphony Concert. 


' i Rant ee 
he fourth Symphony concert called forth a large F) 9) 


iHlience to hear the following-programme: 


Overture, Die verkaufte Braut...... » Smetana 
Symphony No, L..ecescceceeeeeeceees .. Sgambati 
Suite L’ Arlesienne No.-1L.....+++-+- VMibickce Bizet 


he Sgambati symphony is a large work, not always 
{thful to set forms, and suggestive of modern icono- 
ism in its strivings after strange effects, and its 
essive devotion to orchestration as a some. 
ng to be worshipped for itself rather than a 
Hing accompaniment to ideas. And yet there is 
)» lack of ideas in the symphony, and they are 
rthy of being developed; but it may be objected 
at the development is over-obtrusive. Modern mu- 


The Symphony sang last nif 
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welcome to many of its fa 


“who haye but just ret 


clans seem to have lost the skill and art of saying } vacant chairs at Boston's 


nything quietly; like a woman’s letter, modern music 


musical feasts, 


sall unduly italicized, very frequently to draw atten- 


lon toideas that} should, from 
be allowed to remain in 
ense of repose, an absence of all evidence 
of effort, a proper balance of cffect, an appro- 
riate gradation of colors are all essential to the hich- 
est works of art, and yetthey are generally missing 
Mn modern music. The typical shop day symphony 
iisa restless striving after novelties; excessive and yet 
syague groping for ries: effects; an early using up 
of all t e contrasts of which an orchestra is capable, ff 
“and a consequent monotony in repeating what has al. | 
Oready been done; a never-ending restlessness, for 
“which there is no reason. and an over-abundance of 
‘ornamentation for which there is no excuse. These 
iMefects (others may call them virtues) are allapparent | 
dn a greater or less degree in Sgambati’s symphony. ¢ 
Where are always interesting points to keep the atten. | 
ion fixed and to stimulate curiosity; there are also | 
Positive beauties that arouse enthusiasm and are dwelt | 
®n lovingly by memory; but the expenditure of 


the background. <A 


‘herve force is in excess, and what should be a long 


»leasure is a short luxury, interrupted by a long pain. 
Where are but few contrasts, by means of which ex }, 
Daustive nerve tissue has the opportunity to repair it- 
self, and so prepare for fresh stimulation; the one spe- 
ties of stimulation is kept up without pause, and ever- 
worked nerves rebel. The symphony is the work ofa 
$ymphony-maker, who is a musician, and not the work 
fa musician whose large ideas flow in symphonic 
Mimensions, Itis artificial in that it is a reflection 
®f Sgambati’s German studies; what he has 
fdearned is far more prominent than what hep 
‘Das felt, and as the result of allowing knowledge to 
ake the place of inspiration, he is sometimes diffuse, 
Bometimes unmeaning, and sometimes even dull. 
Whereis no evidence of self-restraint or of reserve fF 
‘power; there is rather the garrulousness of the pedant 
Who delights to dwell on the small things of his loved ; 
art or science, and who gives us microscopic) 
Measurements when we ask for aerial per. 
spective and barbarous high-sounding nomencla- ¢ 
ure when we are seeking for the beauties of nature. 
Zhe first movement seems desirous of saying some- 
Shing whose meaning we miss, then it sought to do by 
Force what would not be done by gentleness. It sug- | 
‘Rested a savage trying to make himself understood in a } 
partially understood civilized language. The second | 
Fhovement, andante mesto was beautiful in 
Bubject and in treatment filled with fine fancies 
Geveloped in the most delicate manner with an 
#@xquisite sense of artistic proportion and contrasts. 
he scherzois heavy, the serenata somewhat coin- 
Ponplace in theme and over elaborate in ornament, a }, 
Btruggle after simplicity that ends in affectation. The 
Hnale is brilliant, and the working out of the very finest 
Quality. From a technical viewpoint it is a fine and} 
most elaborate piece of work. 


‘Pir. Paur conducted the symphony with fine direction 


nd with faultless taste. The interpretation of the 

metana overture and of the Bizet suite was delight- 
ful, the delicate playingof the minuetto and adagio 
$n the latter work winning for Mr. Paur and his or- 
mp hestra the most enthuiastic applause. 


®ymphony in E-flat; a Symphonic Poem (first time) 


their insignificance, | 


Especially maked was 


a certain tender strain, which ran thre 
“nearly evéry number of the progra 
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and that's why the Post woman knew 


that Louise Chandler 
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doubly welcomed 
kindly face. 
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least, all the spirita of the 


The very soul of harmon 


“masters centred themselves in this m 
of the spheres? ers 


mony! 


Director Paur had chosem an unis 
yathetic programme, and the weird 
‘of the wood horns and clar | 
low sobbing. of the violins and the 
of the viols 


some undertones 


eae yi gy 9 over the 
: that always marks the rend 
| The programme for the next concert is the Mozart]: aigabers. | , 
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'y Peter Benoit; Schumann’s Entr’acte from ‘‘Rosa- | *™ 
° nunde”’; the Schubert-Liszt March in B-minor, and | @¢ 
) Auber’s “Carlo Broschi”’ overture. The solvist is} - OF 
oMr. Charles Mole. why. 


‘worked out | ceived, and it was evident that it made 
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‘Sgambati’s Work Finely Read 
and Brilliantly Played. 


: Time Here—It Is Stronger in Treat- 
_ ment Than in Invention—The De- 
 Mehtful Smetana Overture and the 
Exquisite Bizet Suite. | 7 
The concert by the Boston Symphony 
‘orchestra in Music Hall, last night, was 
an exceptionally interesting one. The 
‘programme was: 


Overture, ‘‘The Sold Bride’’....... ...smetana 
Symphony No. 1, D major, op. 16....Sgambati 
Suite, ‘‘L’Arlesienne,’’ No. 1.....-+++++-- Bizet 


--'The symphony was heard for the first 
time at these concerts. It is much 


clearer and much more genial than is ) 


the quartet by the same composer, re- 
cently performed by the Kneisel quar- 
tet, but the composer seems to be con- 
stantly struggling toward a point that 
he as constantly fails to reach. The 
work is more positive in intention than 
it is in achievement, and yet it is 
steadily interesting, owing to the fine 
workmanship and the independent ori- 
ginality that mark it. In some respects 
it does violence to the generally received 
idea of what a symphony should be, 
but it is wholly symphonic in character, 


as far as dignity of style, high aim and . 


‘seriousness of treatment are concerned. 
Unfortunately, when all is over, no very 
deep or abiding impression has been made 
and a feeling prevails that the work 
as a whole is hollow—is without pith; 
in fact, to compare large things with 
small, it suggests a pie, of which the 
upper crust and the bottom layer are 
of the very best puff paste, but without 


any ryarage| between them. Here and 
there are fragments of melody that are 
exquisite ‘in their grace and delicacy, 
naa in the fourth movement a serenata 
that takes something of the form of an 
elaborate introduction to the finale. 
Here is an accompaniment that on its 
first appearance is almost alarmingly 
suggestive of a familiar figure in con- 
ventional Italian opera scores; but the 
composer uses it so ingeniously and so 
effectively that he escapes anything re- 
sembling a realization of the apparent 
threat of sinking into vulgar common- 
lace. The orchestration is very bril- 
jiant and masterly throughout, and 
taxes the performers to the utmost, 
especially the wind; but the distinctive 
gualities of the different instruments 
are never lost sight of and their capaci- 
ties are never abused, while the scoring 
is always faultiessly clear. 
The opening movement is the most 
elaborate and the most carefully 
worked out. It is prolific in charming 
movements for the wood wind, but they 
le to nowhere in particular, and seem 
‘to be produced for the effect they pro- 
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ture and developmen cha 
the movement has, lying in its rich, 
1s sombre, instrumentation. The scherzo 
is. piquant, picturesque and strikingly 
new, and is peculiarly interesting For 
its rhythmic swing and for its fresh. 


and aceful trio, with its elaborate 


and beautiful scoring. The serenata, 
already alluded to is full of 
the spirit of refined romance,.. but. 
is somewha.i unsatisfying by § rea- 
son of its uncertain tonality. The finale 
is pervaded by fire and impetuosit 
and occasionally reaches to a power al- 
most thrilling, the orchestration again, 


even initsmosttumultuousstriving after 


climax upon climax, showing the most 
perfect clearness, the whole culmi- 
nating with splendid briliiancy. Still, 
notwithstanding there is so much. to 
admire in the work and the 
finish that marks it in every 
technical essential, it Js stronger 
in treatment than in invention, and has 
the aspect of a colossal sketch_rather 
than that of a complete and _ well- 
rounded whole. There is much in it that 
conveys the impression of a series of 
well conceived episodes, interesting in- 
strumentally, and that have been care- 
fully pieced together, but without fully 
eoncealing the points at which they are 
joined. It is thoroughly of. the modern 
school, but although Sgambati’s artistic 
affiliations are known to be strongly 
German,the symphony suggests the more 


advanced contemporary musie of France: 


than it does that of the fatherland, It 
shows the great progress that has been 
made in instrumental music. in Italy; 
and it was well that it was accorded a 
hearing here for that reason. No such 
important work for the orchestra has 
been written by an Italian since the 
day of Cherubini, and with all its short- 
comings no symphony of such general 
worth has been produced by ‘any living 
composer except Brahms. It was finely 
read by Mr. Paur and brilliantly played 
by the orchestra. Once more the great 
improvement that has been made in the 
wood wind this season made ‘itself felt 
in the fine body and admirable balance 
of tone, as well as in the precision that 
distinguished the playing of the florid 


and difficult passages written for this - 


element of the orchestra, 


ome 





The spirited and delightful Smetana 
overture was given in a manner that re- 
fiected honor on both the strings and 
the wood wind. The Bizet suite con- 
tinues to grow on further acquaintance. 
It is exquisite music, alike in concep- 
tion and treatment, Mr. Paur was par- 
ticularly happy in his reading of the 
work throughout, notably in the lovely 
andante of the first number, which was 
taken at a pace that permitted the saxo- 
phone solo to be heard to the best ad- 
vantage, and with the effect intended 
by the composer. The dainty minuet 
was interpreted with peculiar felicity, 
and nothing could have been more re- 
fined in its grace and delicacy than the 
rendering of the tender adagietto. In 
fact, the performance of the orchestra 
through the whole concert presented no 
epportunity for even the most confirmed 
fault finder to exercise his gifts in that 
capacity. The applause through the 
evening was frequent and heartily ap- 
preciative. The symphony was: well re- 


ceived, and it was evident that it made 
avery favorable impression. | 


n ¢ 10% its ont ‘ oy 12 anc ante 
3 broad in and dignified in effect, 
put its themes are vague in both struc- 


such charm as. 













































‘in modern music. Thetypical present day symphony 
‘isa restless striving after noveltics; excessive and yet || 
-yague groping for striking effects; an early using up | 
ofall the contrasts of which an orchestra is capable, | 
| and a consequent monotony in repeating what has al- | 


jin a greater or less degree in Sgambati’s symphony. 
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chestra the most enthuiastic applause. 


Symphony in B-flat; a Symphonic Poem og time) 
)y Peter Benoit; Schumann’s Entr’acte fr 

‘Munde”’; the Schubert-Liszt March in B-minor, and 
Auber’s “Carlo Broschi” overture. The solvist is | on the faces of all the orch 
why not? Is not the 






















The Symphony Concert. 


ache fourth Symphony concert called forth a large | 
jience to hear the following-programme: 


Overture, Die verkaufte Braut........ Smetana 
Symphony No, lo.eeesseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee SAM DAtI 
Suite L’ Arlesienne No. L..e eee e eee s cece eeee Bizet 


{he Sgambati symphony is a large work, not always 
{thful to set forins, and suggestive of modern icono- 

4sm in its strivings after strange effects, and its} 
essive devotion to orchestration as a some-|]) 
ing to be worshipped for itself rather than a 
tiling accompaniment to ideas. And yet there is 
th), lack of ideas in the symphony, and they are 
wirthy of being developed; but it may be objected 
hat the development is over-obtrusive. Modern mu- 
fcians seem to have lost the skill and art of saying 
mything quietly; like a woman’s letter, modern music 
all unduly italicized, very frequently to draw atten- 
Mon toideas that; should, from their insignificance, 
"bh allowed to remain in the background. A 
Hense of repose, an absence of all evidence 
of effort, a proper balance of effect, an appro- 
priate gradation of colors are all essential to the high- 
‘est works of art, and yetthey are generally missing 


‘ready been done; a never-ending restlessness, for | 
Which there is no reason. and an over-abundance of | 
‘ornamentation for which there is no excuse. These | 
defects (others may call them virtues) are allapparent | 






There are always interesting points to keep the atten- 
tion fixed and to stimulate curiosity; there are also | 
positive beauties that arouse enthusiasm and are dwelt || 
on lovingly by memory; but the expenditure of 
nerve force is in excess, and what should be a long 
leasure is a short luxury, interrupted by a long pain. 


There are but few contrasts, by means of which ex 


haustive nerve tissue has the opportunity to repair it- ) 
self, and so prepare for fresh stimulation, the one spe- |, 
cies of stimulation is kept up without pause, and ever- 
worked nerves rebel. The symphony is the work ofa 
sy mphony-maker, who is a musician, and not the work 
ofamusician whose large ideas flow in symphonic 
dimensions. Itis artificial in that it is a reflection 
of Sgambati’s German studies; what he has 
learned is far more prominent than what he 
bas felt, and as the result of allowing knowledge to 
take the place of inspiration, he is sometimes diffuse, 


sometimes unmeaning, and sometimes even dull. 


Thereis no evidence of self-restraint or of reserve fF 
power; there is rather the garrulousness of the pedant 
Who delights to dwell on the small things of his loved 


art or science, and who gives’ us microscopic * doubly welcomed with her 
kindly face. 


Measurements when we ask for aerial per. 
Bpective and barbarous high-sounding nomencla- 
ture when we are seeking for the beauties of nature. 
The first movement seems desirous of saying some- 
thing whose meaning we miss, then it sought to do by 
force what would not be done by gentleness. It_sug- 
gested a savage trying to make himself understood ina »; € 
partially understood civilized language. The second | 

hovement, andante mesto was beautiful 


developed in the most delicate manner with an 
exquisite sense of artistic proportion and contrasts. 
The scherzois heavy, the serenata somewhat coi- 
Monplace in theme and over claborate in ornament, a | 
Struggle after simplicity that ends in affectation. The 
finale is brilliant, and the working out of the very finest 
quality. From a technical viewpoint it is a fine and 
most elaborate piece of work. 

Mr. Paur conducted the symphony with fine direction 
and with faultless taste. The interpretation of the 
Sinetana overture and of the Bizet suite was delight- 
ful, the delicate playingof the minuetto and adagio 
in the latter work winning for Mr. Paur and _ his or- 





The programme for the next concert is the Mozart 


m ‘*Rosa- 





Mr. Charles Mole. 



























Sad Strains of the Sym-| 
phony Instruments, — 





The Symphony sang last night—sang a) 
welcome to many of its familiar listeners 
who haye but just returned to fill their 
‘vacant chairs at Boston’s Saturday night 

_musical feasts, 


Especially maked was the music by 


a certain tender strain, which ran threugh 
“nearly every number of the programme, 
and that’s why the Post woman knew 
Moulton was 
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FRANZ KNEISEL. 


cn enter nen temnnee 


| sympathetic, 


And how the music talked to her—the 
poet of mystery and love, who might well 
l have conned one of her impressive son- 
‘nets to the unseen but subtly-felt pres- 
nce of her dead, 
| Who could not but imagine 
| in| Jeast, all the spirits of the dead musical 
Bubject and in treatment filled with fine fancies | masters centred themselves in this music 
of the spheres? 

The very soul of harmony! Palers 2 fk 
Last night it was more than harmo 
Director Paur had chosen an unusually 
pathetic programme, and the weird plead- 
ing of the wood horns and clarinets, the 
low sobbing of the violins and the awe- 
some undertones of the viols 
strange influence over the vast audience, 
despite the decidedly breathless silence 
that always marks the rendering of these 





ta 


Paur was enthusiastically 
plauded at the end of each number, and 
@ general air of satisfaction was . 


ir work mafve 
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ment, and this by. many violins whose 
fs are directed with ah Sadivinual en 
ception of each musician so fine that it can 
produce this perfect impression so perfect 
that the keen ear of the critic, always on 

e Mt . for discord, however faint, can- 
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‘80 ‘Soothing to a heated listener, turns 
16 Frestiess motion, and with it the intel-. 
tect moves with a morbid flickering, and 
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‘and opaque as the mournful me af | 
horn.2nd fute. pees ort 
-@he splendor of the orchestra, which 
lauds over lesser harmony and turns the 
stener mute! os 
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te Night’s Performance. | 

Although an exceedingly short pro-. 
‘gramme, the Symphony concert of last 
evening was certainly the most brilliant 
g6 far given this season. At all points 
he work of the musicians was well nigh 
Marvellous, and, although there were but 
three numbers, they were such as to 
‘give Mr. Paur’s men splendid opportu- 
hhities, which, as already stated, they 
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‘ ye given much credit for his careful con- 
“ducting, and that his labors of the even+ 
ing were heartily appreciated was amply 
‘evidenced by the marked enthusiasm of 
‘the audience after each movement. 

_ The novelty of the evening was the D 
Major symphony of Sgambati in five 
Mevements. The first movement, some- 
What irregular in form, is delightfully 
‘Worked out, the clarinets and violas being 
Theard to good effect. A pretty little 
Waltz-like movement is noticeable e 
an \¢ there, the first part being brought to 


@ culet close. In the second movement, 
Whi -h is p?rticulary mel.dious, the asses 
P a important part. The third move- 

aent is a scherzo, graceful and rhythmic 
an the extreme, while the last two move- 
‘ments perfectly fulfil the expectations 
‘Of the previous ones, the final working 

ut being brilliant and elaborate. The 
5 fy mphony is scored for full modern or- 
~ The two other numbers were the over; 
ture to Smeltana’s ‘““‘The Sold Bride” and 
zet's orchestral suite, ‘‘L’Arlesienne."! 
he latter contains four quaint, ingeni- 
ugly arrahged movements, the first open- 
i@ vigorously with a fortissimo theme, 
th gradually changes to a_ short 
oh, then to a poetic melody. The sec- 
‘movement is a sort of minuet, this 
ig followed by a short movement for 
uted strings. The suite closes with a 
Gombination of scherzo and trio of great 


othe ‘mext concert Mr, Charles Mole 
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pe tel by whom the tone began or where ' 
" And suddenly how quick the smoothness, 


‘anmeies rush through the brain as vague , 


made the most of. Mr. Paur, too, should | 
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MUSICAL MATTE 





| Given by the Symphony Orchestra Saturday 


Evening—A Work of Great Merit, but 
Not a Masterpieca — Smetana’s ‘Sold 
Bride’—Mme, Melha’s Concort. 


It no longer requires the presence of a 


' soloist to draw a large audience to the svm- 


phony concerts: the programme of Saturday 
was purely orchestral, vet the hall was 
filled in every part. The performance jus- 
tified the attendance, for the very tirst num- 
ber of the programme, Smetana’s overture 
to **Phe Sold Bride,’’ was performedin a 
manner that proved that the tecbniaue of 
our orchestra, great as it has been, is ad- 
vancing. No orchestra of the world ceuld 
have exceeded the brilliancy of the execu- 
tion of the fugal passages which form the 
chief theme of this overture. It began 
with canonic imitations running through 
every part of the string quintette, even the 


RS. 


“he second movement, Andante Mesto, © 
has a melancholy oboe theme which recalls — 
Mendelssolin’s Scotch symphony and its 


~~. 


brooding, but the treatment is again in the ’ 


(reest modern vein. Much harp and flute is 
brought in here, and thegnstruments were 


perfectly played. The strength of the. 


woodwind of the orchestra was clearly 
shown in this movement, aid it is safe to 
say that this department is better now than 
it has ever been in our orchestral history. 
Much excellence was also shown in 
ere:cendo and diminuendo effects by the 
entire orchestra, extending eve: to the end 
of the movement with a swell upon the 
kettledrum, wiuich was given with proper 
reserve. 

The best movement of the whole sym- 
phony seemed, at asigle hearing, to be the 
Scherzo, which presented qnaint themes, 
little e‘fort and much originality. Here the 
composer did not feel the necessity of being 
pro:ound, and the lack of earned endeavor 
reyeals to us the natural Sgambati, 
melodic, musical and spontaneous. 

The. serenade which follows is also 
melodic, but is preceded by an enormous 


amount of preluding, as if the composer de- 


sired to give an apology in skiiful modula- 
tions for .becoming tuneful. Finally the 


. muted violins give a song-like theme, with 


contrabasses entering independently at - 


onetime. The difliculty of sucha work, 
taken at a tlying pace, is enormous, yet the 
different voices were clear and well bal- 
anced. The Achilles heel was only to be 
found in the aforesaid contrabass passages, 
which is even more trying than the famous 
passage which ends the Beethove: Fourth 
Symphony. Most commendable was the 
Virility and hartiness of the interpretation 
of the entire work, and the Coda was given 
with adash that aroused the audience to 
great enthusiasm. It was the virtuosity of 
the soloist presented by an entire orchestra, 


The next number was the Sgambati sym-: 


phony in D major. Not a work to be 


classed with the world’s masterpieces, but | 


to be accorded distinguished consideration 
nevertheless, for Italy has not contributed 
much to the orchestral repertoire, and her 
re ent'efforts in this tield deserve the recog: 
nition of the world. One mav therefore 
thank Mr. Paur for including such a sym- 


} phony in his list, for musical education can 


only grow by comparison of works and 


§ schools, and this opportunity has not been 





Sutticie tly atiord to us in the past. | 
rhe work is by no means dis- | 


tinctively national, it is not nearly 
as Italian as Mendelssohn’s Symphony in 
A major, but it shows most incerestingly 
the sprouting of Germar seeds in Italian 
soil. ‘“*The voiceis Ja 'ob’s voice, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau;’’ tiie themes 
are often Italian themes, but the treatment 
18 more frequently German. The modern 


plenty of piz icato a'‘companiment, and 
the tirst violins deserve praise for the 
delicacy with which it was played. Lt ted 
directly into a furious finale (could an 
irate father have broken up the serenade?) 


. which was less clear than the two preced- 
‘ing movements. In tie work, as a whole, 


—_~+ <= 


Syambati seems sometimes to have thor- 
oughly mastered his learning, and some- 
times to be mastered by it. 

The concert ended with a delightful 
work which showed in every measure how 


~ 


freely a reaily great compo:;er may indulge | 


in melody. Bizet had more red blood in 


his musical veins than any of, his Gallic 
' contemporaries; had he lived even to 


unrest and the cease'ess modulation are . 


there, and of the production of chromatics 
there is no end. : 

Probab y the chief fault of the symphony 
and especially of its first movement is its 
fragmentary character; many powerful 
thoughts lead to nowiere in particular; a 
series of magnificent porticos to which the 
architect has fai ed to add a paiace. 





middle age it is safe to predict that he 
would have been the central tigure of the 
modern French _ school. His ‘‘Suite 
Arlesienne”’ No, 1 (altogether better than 
‘the No. 2 which was compiled subse- 
quently), is neutral ground, where musician 
aid populace may meet and enjoy them- 
selves. It was played gloriously, and 
proved that our conductor is stronger in 
the light veins of music than he has re- 
ceived credit for being. The unison pas- 
sages of the beginning were given witha 
swing that at once caught the hearty spi it 
of the work, and the interest and applause 
of the audience grew with each succeeding 


movement. Forthe first time this season 


es 


(in the variations of the prelude) one had ~ 


an opportunity of judging definitely of the 


quality of the bassoons, and the verdict’ 


muss be a very favorable one; the staccato 
bass, running in triplets, given by these in- 
struments was superbly played, always 
clear, never obtrusive. Sofaras one can 
judge by the works given thus far there is 
not a weak spotinonr orchestra at pres- 
ent, although the rev.ewer believs that a 
couple of additional contrabasses would 
make a betver balancefof parts. | 

A long succession of ecstatic adjectives 


must weary the reader, therefore it may be » 


succinctly stated that the brilliancy of the 
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», The saxophone. solo was excellently per- — 
-Tormed i: the first movement. Itis a rity 
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aledin the reading, 


iat other composers do not take a leat 
om Bizet’s book and use this instrument 


“in orchestral scores, since it has a distinct 
and graphic tone-color which deserves a 
place upon the tone-painter’s palette, as 
_aiso does the rough snore of the ophicleide, 
the dreamy e stasy of the viol d’Amore and 
“the tunereal black of the basset-horn, none 
of which instruments are in general use to- 


day. Lovuyjs C. Exson, 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


wry ut O 4 
The Symphony Orchestra on 
 -Its Travels. — 














Last Week of ‘‘1492’’ at the Tremont 
—Dan Daly in ‘‘Prince Pro Tem’? at 
the Museum-—The Melba Concerts 
This Week—Benefit. for an Indus- 
trial School—Notes. 


, 


The Boston Symphony orchestra went 
On its first trip of the season last week, 
and appeared in Brooklyn, Washington, 
Baltimore, where it assisted at the 
opening of the magnificent new music 
hall, and New York. In all these places 


it was received with great enthusiasm, | 
and its performances and its conductor | 


were freely and cordially praised, except 
by the critics of the last named city. In 
' fact, there was much of reserve in the 
comments of the New York press, which, 
though it was not lacking in praise, 
praised grudgingly as a whole. This, 
however, was expected, for the mijority 
of the crtics of that city have for some 


splendid body of artists that he con- 
ducts. Mr. de Koven of the World con- 
cedes that the orchestra is still the best 
organization of its kind on this side the 
water, but the word ‘‘still’’ is used ad- 


visedly, for, as Mr. de Koven sapiently : 


remarks: ‘‘Though Boston seems in- 


clined to glorify Mr. Paur at the ex- | 


pense of. foriner conductors, it can 
hardly. be denied that this orchestra 
does not play as well as it did. There is, 
perhaps, little difference from a purely 
technical standpoint; rather would 
there seem to be now a lack of that en- 
tire sympathy between conductor and 
players, essential, if the best results are 


to be produced. The playing of the or- | 
chestra has certainly not gained in 


either precision or brilliancy under the 
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‘still worship ne | 
away Nikisch, and yearns for that. 


director of music at the Buda-Pesth op- 
era house exemplified. It is difficult Ro 


understand ‘how the orchestra should 


have lost anything in precision in its 
release from a conductor whose meth- 
{SOULTIV UO[sjooud opvur, SUl}OIITP. Jo po 
impossible. While Mr. -de Koven says 
that, there is, perhaps, . little difference 
in the performances of the orehestra 
from a purely technical Standpoint, and 
that it certainly has not gained in brill- 
lancy, Mr. Krehbiel of the Tribune says 
that it ‘“‘played with incisive brilliancy 
and vigor, but not always with that 
technical finish which its hearers have 
been accustomed to. “As will’be seen, the 
one observes a loss in brillianecy and a 
technique worthy praise, the other finds 
incisive brillianey- and a loss in tech- 
nique. It is true that Mr. de IXoven is, 
to some extent, a musician, and that 
Mr. Krehbiel is not, but both agree in 
finding fault with the orchestra, though 
they contradict each other. Tf the plan 
be, as it is strongly suspected to be, to 
‘“‘down”’ Mr. Paur in New York, there 
Should be some agreement regarding the 
details, as far as fundamental] principles 
are concerned. 

Mr. Krehbiel does not say much of 
the performances, but he contrives to 
give a passing sneer at the conductor, 
in Saying: ‘‘The programme, with the 
exception of the group of dances by 
Gluck, was made up Of works of the 
most modern utterance in music—works 
in which Mr. Paur is most etfective as 
an interpreter’; which means, if it 
means anything, that our conductor is 


not as happy in reading Mozart,’ Haydn, 


Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann as 
he is in reading the music of the pres- 
ent day. The compliment is decidedly 
a back-handed One. Mr. Henderson of 
the Times finds something more pleas- 
ant to say, and rises to rapture in the 
following fervid expressions of senti- 
ment: ‘The Boston'Symphony Orches- 
tra is a great and abiding joy. True, 
its visits are few and far between, but 
it does come around every year, and 
those of us who are not suffering from 
local pride go and revel in the wealth 


Of beauty it brings us. Think. of &5 
players with but a single thought: 85 
instruments that breathe as one! It is 
reason or other resolved to be displeased | 


glorious orchestra is so full . 
with Mr. Paur, no heed how brilliant ‘| 0 Full of power, 


may be the results he obtains from the | 


Simply overmastering. This grand and 


So prodigal in the luxury of its tone- 
gziving, so superb in the pulsating thun- 
ders of its attack, so gentle in the sigh- 
ing of its pianissimo, that it fills the 
whole atmosphere of an auditorium with 
Such a throbbing vitality of sound that 
every hearer breathes music and lives a 
Symphony: One of their concerts is the 
very vintage of melody and harvest of 
harmony. The senuous embrace:‘of the 
warm tone that surrounds one is in 
itself a musical experience of a lifetime. 


|He is a cold man who can. sit through 
' one of their concerts unmoved.” This 


is praise, indeed, despite the conflict be- 


| tween the singular and the. plural num- 
'ber in some of the pronouns. ‘The 
| vintage of melody and harvest of har- 


mony’ is good; as is also ‘pulsating 
thunders” and likewise ‘‘the sensuous 
embrace of the warm tone.’’ However, 
Mr. Henderson was carried away by de- 
light, and his resort to the rich rhetori- 
cal literary style of the emotional West 
may be forgiven. Then, too, he com- 
vliments Mr. Paur on his fine reading 
and the orchestra on_its superb precis- 
ion, its vigor and its tone. Mr. De 
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The musical critic of the Recorder. 


discovered ‘‘a marked improvement on” 
the purely dynamic end of the story,’ 
and waxes eloquent on Mr. Paur,. .of 
whom it is said, he ‘‘not only looks more 
| American, but he seemed warmer, more 
| virile and less sch’ | 
naturally enough, the pulse of passion, 
but there is more freshness, more fire 
‘+ than last 'season.’”’ Why one should 
miss the pulse of eae bgt ‘naturaily 
'} enough,’”’ is not exple ay ni 
ing of the alleged absence of this “‘pulse 
of passion,”’ being something of a con- 
tradiction of Mr. Henderson S remarks 
about ‘“‘throbbing. vitality,’ ‘‘pulsating 
thunders,’”’ and ‘‘sensuous embrace of 
warm tone.’’. The Recorder brings a 


' misses, 


ained, to say noth- 


leasing reminiscence of the race track 


nto its notice of the Sgambati sym- 
phony, when it says, ‘“‘Sgambati can be 
congratulated on penning always effec- 
tive codas. He always comes In under 
the tape line, as racing men would say, 
with. great effect.’’ It is probable that 
such playfully critical remarks gave 
rise ww a prevailing belief that the 


musicul criticisms in some of the met- 
ropolitan journals are written by. the 
sporting editor. | 

The New York Sun’s comments on 
the orchestra are brief, and are chiefly 
confined to considerations of acoustics, 
The change of the place of perform- 
ance from Carnegie Hall to the Metro- 
politan Opera. House is thus lucidly 
discussed: ‘“‘The body of tone was less 
concentrated and consequently less in- 
tense in volume and less marked in 
coloring and effect. Perhaps Mr. Paur 


] et got the gauge of the - 
Rrateneeiitnate. + ‘first time. It is a pretentious scholar] 


Metropolitan’s requirements. It is like 


| the giant of childhood’s tales, who had 
! sure an enormous appetite that Jack 


the Giant Killer stood amazed to wit- 
ness his gastronomic capacity. The 
Opera House swallows up sound with 


il extreme avidity, and if the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra can make more forte 


| * fortissimos their audiences will, 
| BA: tnote deeply impressed and better in the second movement which might | 
satisfied. It must not be construed that. 
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“may be the reason why Mr. Paur pre 
‘lies with dances. Possibly he would 


el, 
> . * 
sf 


Strauss waltz, if it could be smuggled 
in as a symphonic movement.” The al- 
‘literative phrase, “‘dallies with dances,” 
is a bold plagiarism from. Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s sneer of the week before; but 
wherein Mr. Paur has ‘dallied with 
dances’’ is a mystery in Boston. — 
‘Such is the pith of New York critical 
' comments on the first concert by the 
Boston Symphony. orchestra, as far as 


_it regards the orchestra and its play-_ 


ing. It is not very critical and not 
‘very generous, save in the case of Mr. 
Henderson; and much of .it is very 
silly and strikingly ill-natured. How- 
ever. the critical public was enthusias- 


tic, and with it, Mr. Paur and his or- 
Chestra made an overwhelming success. 


The Fourth Symphony“ | 


The usual large audience crowded 
Music hall last evening, and with the 
customary well-considered applause 
gave evidence of enjoying the program 
provided by director Paur for the fourth 
‘of this season’s symphony concerts. 
‘Variety was not a feature of the pro- 


‘gram, and the concert was unusually 
short, but no one was ever yet heard 
‘to complain of the briefness of a sym- 
phony. These were the selections 
played: Overture to ‘‘The Sold Bride,”’ 





| Be rich Smetana; symphony No. ], in 


major, op 16, Giovanni Sgambati; 

“L’Arlesienne,’’ orchestral suite No. I, 
Georges Bizet. : 

The symphony was heard here for the 


composition, and is notabie for occa- 
sional brilliancy in scor.ng and unique- 
ness in harmonic ‘effects. In style 
Sgambati’s symphony is suggestive of 


‘the modern ItaLan school, a_ school 


which shows the strong influence of 
German composers in orchestral works. | 
There are several passages for strings 


readily have suggested to Mascagu. 


things did not go well last eveniny, | some of the most beautiful effects in his) 


aver. One onl missed the pithy) “Cavaller:a Rusticana.’’ 

denteoliey and strong focus and the tion is, however, no discredit to Mas- 
| sense of power and weight of tone) 
which would obtain from the same play-| 
' ing in a smaller invironment where the 


sound would necessarily be less dif- 
fused.’’ ' “Pithy centrality” and the al- 
lusion to Jack the Giant. Killer are 
very felicitous, only it is to be regretted 
that nothing whatever is said of the 
performances of the orchestra, 

The Evening Post says little of the 
orchestra’s playing, contenting itself 
with the remark that the Boston or- 
chestra and their conductor played 
Goldmark’s ‘“Savpho’’ overture’ and 
the “Phaeton’”’ of Saint-Saens, ‘admir- 
ably,’’ except that the climax of the lat- 
ter, when “Jupiter smites_ the foolish 
charioteer with a thunderbolt, was 
much too tame.” And by way of em- 
phasizing his observation the critic 
thus drops into anecdotage: ‘‘We were 


once* present at a rehearsal of the old. 


arvard Symphony orchestra in Bos- 
shan when the director gave the cym- 
bal-player directions to smash his in- 
strument if necessary, adding that the 
society would pay for a new pair. In 
truth, the cymbals in_this piece ought 


+ to be played by a Chinaman.” Only 
— this and nothing more, 


except that in 
writing of the scherzo of the Sgambati 


' symphony, the critic says: ‘This 


This sugges-— 


cazgui, the resemblance is only such as 
may be expected from writers of the 
same school. The symphony was first 
played in Rome, March, 18381. _ - 

Of the five movements the first and 
second, allegro and andante, are the 
most interesting. There are several de- 
licilous melodies in the allegro, and 
some very dainty effects are gained by 


‘the clarinets and violas playing a little 
sighing. chromatic figure against a 
novel, pit cee, accompaniment by 
‘the violins and fiutes. Another pleas- 
ing feature of this movement is an ex- 
quisite passage for the horns. The 
thorns are given considerable promi- 
nence throughout the symphony, and 
as played yesterday it was a treat to 
hear them. eee horn was particu- 
] ell played. 

aa vgecond y movement is interesting 
chiefly because of the fanciful treat- 
ment of a pL apdgr of wonderful little 
themes and the effective introduction of 
an impressive choral melody. The 
scherzo is not devoid of dulness, and 
the serenade,or fourth movement,would | 
be tiresome were it not for a ola 
like ccompaniment by’ the s ’ 
‘which ts interesting because of its nov- 

lelty if for nothing more. The brilifant 
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VY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


att a ae: fataly at 
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MOZART. SYMPHONY No. 39, in E-flat major. 


I. Adagio.—Allegro. 

Il. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto—Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro. 
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10WS- hii 5 eae “ond wh || PETER BENOIT. SYMPHONIC POEM, for FLUTE and ORCHESTRA. 


Feux Follets. 
. Mélancolie. 
. Danse des Follets. 


(First titne. ) 


Seer LET-MOVEMENT and ENTR’ ACTE from 
‘*Rosamunde.’’ 


BALLET: Andantino. 
ENTR’ ACTE: Andantino. 


MARCHE, HEROIOUE, in B minor. No. 3, op. 40. 
(Scored for Orchestra by Franz Liszt. ) 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Carlo Broschi.’’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. CHARLES MOLE. 









e several charming 
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h the precision of t 
srs was shown to great advantage. — 

Mr Chas.-Mole will be the soloist at 
the next concert, when the program will 


in E- flat eeeeeeeveee 
poem, for flute and orchestra 


(First time.) 
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‘The program of the fourth symphony con- | 


Gert given last evening in Music Hall was as 


Overture, ‘‘The Sold Bride’’ 
‘Symphony No. 1, D major, op. 16 
“*L) Arlesienne,”’ 
' The story of Smetana’s opera is told in 
‘another column of the Journal. 
‘ture is familiar to concert goers under the 
ti : and also under that of 
“Overture to a Comedy.” It is a delightful 
niece of work, whatever its name is. 
| so spontaneous, 
sno pot-pourri, no absurd attempt at 
e,. yet incongruous writing. The _ piece 
s built mainly out of one theme, admira- 
‘bly treated, the theme, I believe, that is 
“used in the vital scene of the opera. 
' Bizet’'s suite from the music to “L’Ar- 
is always welcome, 
nig it was read most .intelligently by 
Mr. Paur. Take, for instance, the andante 
molto of unearthly beauty in which 
‘solo is played by | 
‘the work was last given under Mr. Nikisch | 
he tempo was so absurdly fast that the 
aad and tender melody that characterizes 
| rama the appearance of 
‘poor Frederi, the ‘‘innocent,’”’ was without 
although the 


>» here given, 


ig so. fresh, so_ logical,. 


ee ee ee ee 





the saxophone. 
in Daudet’s melod 


music gains 


the as commentary, es- 

blishes, or confirms a mood. To me, at 
sast, it is his masterpiece, a greater work 
of art even than 
Mr. Apthorp, in the program book, says 
th “this is the first of two orchestral 
Ss arranged by the composer from his 
mtr’ actes,and incidental music to Alphonse 
Daudet’s drama.” Mr. Apthorp is mistaken. 
$ No. 2 was arranged by Guiraud after 
uh e éath of Bizet. 


‘“‘Carmen.,.”’ 


Is not Mr. Apthorp also 
istaken in giving the date of the first per- 
f Daudet’s piece as Sept. 
And what does 





the best comic opera since Lortzing 
It is true that Weber 
“Abu Hassan,”’ 


n Weber.’’ 
ote a comic opera, 
t a pinch another dramatic work of his 
Might be dubbed a ‘‘comic opera,”’ but he is 
t distinctively known as a master of this 
eci entertainment. 
Ming is here a high one. 
truct. He teaches the ignorant or the 
t to detect a subsidiary theme, to 

late with the proper emotion, 
pero ehty that fetic 


tr ee eee 


He is supposed 


known as the ‘‘Sonu- 
’' Jt is his solemn duty, therefore, | 
ainfully accurate in statements of 


ati symphony is a work not 
considered, not to be careless- 
|. It is not without its paradox; 
to say, infinite labor leads often to 
‘ Now Sgambati is least of 
ficial. You can almost see the 
him by his work, and 


“The Sgamb 
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aps this latter impression is not properly 
expressed. Let me ppt it this way: 2 
Here is more true musical thought, there 





amare musical sincerity, there is pe dae 
| felicity of expression with the simplest 
j}means in the adagietto in the 
|suite by Bizet than in this whole 
symphony by Sgambati. The first move- 
ment is interesting, it is at times 
impressive. Here as in other movements 
there are charming passages, rare bits o 
instrumentation, delightful and unexpecte 
1 harmonic progressions, surprising contra- 
| puntal devices, but the hearer is always 
i} able to pry curiously into the means em- | 
| ployed by the composer. He is never swept | 
away by passionate outburst, he is never | 
* moved profoundly by thoughtful beauty of 
music. Constantly he is tempted to cry out 
‘Well done; that’s mighty clever.” 
| Take the serenata, for instance. If you, 
| are priggish you may object to its presence | 
-as a fifth wheel to the symphonic coach. | 
But if we must have modern symphonies | 
let there be three, four or six movements, 
provided they interest. In this serenata | 
‘there is a dash of Northern mist. a sug- | 


gestion of Grieg, then you think the conven- 
tional serenade of Italy will be sung, 4 
tuneperhaps not without vulgarity; but how 
cunningly and how agreeably he disappoints 
you. There is always some little touch in 
the harmonies or the instrumentation that 
saves the piece from the reproach of triv- | 
lality. Yet do you miss the sensuous, dis- | 
tinctive tune of Italy. | 

The second movement is full of sugges-— 
tions of the gorgeous ceremony of the Holy 
Catholic church, as in that quartet by 
Sgambati played lately at a Kneisel con- 
cert. Even in the scherzo, full of delight- | 
ful things, Sgambati cannot get wholly . 
away from the cathedral. In spite of the 
occasional brilliancy and _ the ingenious 
_rhythmical devices of the finale, it is the 
weakest, the most perfunctory of the move- 
ments. Here certainly is a work that was 
worth the playing and worth the hearing. 
It is easy to say here is Berlioz, here 1s 
Lis t, here Wagner shows his head, and 
here you hear BPoito’s harp; when you have 
said all this, there still remains the man = 
 Sgambati, earnest and ingenious. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this’ 
The symphony is without entrails. 

All in all, the concert gave genuine pleas- 
‘ure. The performance was admirable, the 
selections were interesting, and the concert 
‘was of most reasonable length. It is also a 
‘pleasure to see that Mr. Paur is as careful | 
in the performance of pieces called by the 
ignorant “light” or ‘unpretentious’ as he 
is in the reading and performance of a 
‘classic’? work. 


Puitiep HALE. 
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“Book Errors,” although 
‘the learned doctor speaks of this sensualist. 
as an excellent musician, who desired - the 
neck of a crane, not for any pleasure at’ 
meat, “but far cying sagas an advantage 
in singing or warbling, and dividing the 
notes in music.’’ 

And Rowbotham, who has collected en- 
thusiastically the wisdom of the ancients, 
sums up the character of these flute players: 
Gluttons, epicures, haughty parasites, that 
lived at Kings’ tables, as Dorion, for 
instance, who gormandised at the table of 
Dionysius, of Syracuse; and some would 
boast their achievements in cookery. And 
Ismenias, when he would purchase a gor- 
reous jewel, and got, it by accident at a 
lower price than it was worth, was angry 
with the man who sold it him so cheap and 
said, ‘‘You have disgraced the jewel.” 












} Random Thoughts Sug- ) 
gested by Flu Flute Solo. 























‘Words of Bitterness Blown | 
Over the Atlantic 


tte ba ee CREE 


In Regard to the Question of Mu-. 


ee 


sical “* Distinction.’ 


flute players, of whom Lamia was the 
chief, to whom the Athenians built a 
| temple, and worshiped her alive as Venus. 

The appearance of Mr. Molé as the solo And costly beyond belief were the flutes 
player in Beroit’s concerto for flute and or- 4 blown by impure lips. The wood was sea- 
chestra recalls the glory and disgrace in} soned for years and years. There was great 
which the flute player was held in ancient |} care taken in the time for cutting the reeds 
times. There may or there may not be a j¥ of which the flutes were made, which grew 
history of the flute from the time when it ] in a Boeotian lake. The flute of Ismenias 
was played probably by the nose, as in the ] cost $3000, and there were rivals to it. 
Society Islands, the Marquesas (see Herman This is the way the flute was used at the 
Melville’s  cescription), and generally | banquets at Syracuse, when the potations | 
through Polynesia, ‘‘which is par excellence | were in royal wines, red, white and yellow, 
the home of the flute,’’ to the death of | or the wines of Sybaris that ran in pipes, 
Theobold Boehm, who revolutionized the | two miles or more, from the vineyards in 
instrument; but there is a great store of | the country to the city. Again it is Row- | 
material for a study of the player himself, ! botham that tells the tale, prompted by | 
from the North American Indian who Plutarch. ‘‘For a great cup was filled with | 
wooed his girl by the Winnebago courting wine, and there was a flute-girl ready to | 
flute, from the young Greek serenader—who | give the sign when to begin. And when she | 
heard these dreadful words, quoted by Aris- | began to play the king of the revel raised 
taenetus, ‘‘Why do you crack your cheeks | the cup to his lips, and it was passed round 
with blowing your pipes under my win-]| from hand: to hand, and so contrived that 
dows? Don’t you know, you goose, that a! the’last man should have finished it ‘wher 
flute isn’t the slightest use now-a-days tne flite came to aii end of its tune,’ 
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without a-ereasonable supply of the ‘ready’ * wm ; 
to back it up’—to the days of Taffanel, An-}| Truly, the flute of antiquity that charmed | 
dersen and Molé. and inflamed the senses must have been a | 






Now in Greece the glory of the flute-| very different instrument in quality of tone 
player was his disgrace. The lyre-player] from the waterlogged tube of today. Venus 
and the cithara-player were driven to the} moved to the sound of fiutes. The Silvern | 
wall by these favorites of the people. And] oars of Cleopatra kept stroke to the tune of | 
these same fiute-players, dressed in long,} qutes. Fiutes were heard at the incredible 
flowing robes, with women’s veils, and] orejes in the Byzantine circus, where the 
with straps strapped round their cheeks to} future Empress Theodora won such fearfu’ 
support the muscles of the mouth, wouldj +,me, ‘he lover in Ausonius murmurs 
ravish the ears. They were effeminate,) «your fiute, it is that has won me.” Byer 
they were mistaken easily for women. in later days, they say. Leonardo da Vine 
They would wear delicate Milesian slippers. | ,, sployed “the velvety tone of flutes as +. 


Some of them were proud of saffron-, 1in4q of spell to get that pose of Mona Lisa’s 


colored gowns. The sums that they asked. . ualit 
aid bahaled Wass vant, Tatmnny $1000 tot countenance in which a refined sens y 
Ang mre . _is the grand characteristic.’ 


the day’s performance was but a moderate R 


. : x * 
price. They were welcome in society 7 They | The invention of the treble flute in Egypt 
lived so extravagantly that we find in Sui- 


das’ the ex i ‘he ilives the life of a | “2% synchronous with the deep national 
| flute-pla aw rire ‘ sa mae have been. concern taken in the licentious revels of 
4 “play e ame 


Bubastis; in Asiastic countries the inevita- 
| Handed down, Ismenias, Antigenides—there 8, | ble instrument accompanied the distracting, 


brain-disturbing dance. 
f , Pythagoras, as well as Plato, would ban- 
thereby he ‘might take more pleasure in} ish the flute from town and village, ‘‘for it 


| 

| 

| 

. | his meat, and his case is considered care- had something impudent and meretricious | 
fully by Sir Thomas Browne in chapter xiv. 
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a long list of them, and one name is Philox-' 
enus, who wished the neck of a crane that; 
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Corrupt above all women were the female 
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‘also for a bottle of wine, a champagne 
‘glass, a beer glass, a syringe, a hospital 
pattendant. The verb ‘“‘fluter’’ is equivalent 
‘to play on the German flute,” to drink 
extravagantly; and it'also means ‘‘to chat- 
‘ter without meaning,” or ‘‘to send one about 
‘his business.’’ The plural ‘‘flutes’” is ap- 
/plied to pipe-stem legs. In the last century 
it meant an instrument of ‘torture by which 
‘the fingers of the victim were crushed. 
“To tune his flutes’’ is to agree with one 
‘upon a plan. To be ‘‘of the wood of which 





















flutes are made’’ is to be a weak, easily | 


moulded fellow. ‘‘To play the flutes” is to 
“run away at full speed. A ‘‘fluteur”’ is a 
drunkard. 

j in old English slang, a flute was the re- 
corder of a corporation. ‘* \ 
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THE FIFTH SYMPHONY. 

‘ 
Mr. Charles Mole the Soloist—A Mozart 
s" Symphony. 
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mn The interjection ‘Flut’!” is. 
the same as ‘shut up.” The word stands. 


The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- | 


phony Orchestra took place in Music Hall 
‘Saturday evening. The programme was 
_as follows: 


Seeemenmony, iff BD flat... ....cccccccccce Mozart 
Symphonic poem for fiute and or- 
EL TEE Oh es os weal hisiee ee neeecs Benoit 


(First time in Boston.) 


‘Ballet movement and Entr’acte 

trom “‘Rosamunde’’.........cesece Schubert 
Heroic March, in B minor......... Schubert 
; (Scored for orchestra by Liszt.) 
‘Overture, ‘“‘Carlo Broschi’’............ Auber 


’ 
‘ 


‘wnder the title of ‘‘La Part du Diable.”’ 

Mr. Charles Mole was the soloist. 
Neither the orchestra nor Mr. Paur 
geemed to be at their best in the Mozart 
Symphony, for the attack was not always 
good, and elsewhere there was a want 
of precision. The playing was almost 
wholly wanting in grace and delicacy, 
forte being little less than an exageger- 
fated fortissimo, piano often amounting 
‘to mezzo forte, while the playing through- 
out, generally speaking, was rough in 
the effort. 

‘Mr. Paur’s tempi was admirably con- 


ceived, and especially to be commended 
twas the pace of the Andante, which is so 
often played too slow. His movement, 
however, lacked repose in the rendering, 
‘and Mr. Paur was guilty of m slight 
touch of sentiment that detracted from 
its designed placidity, at times. 

Mr. Paur needs to set his robust nature 
one side, and bring delicacy and grace 
forward as the important factors in the 
‘renderings of Haydn and Mozart and the 
‘gentler movements of Beethoven. This is 


This overture is more generally known | 
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ould be 


comparatively few additional parts. 


Mr. Gericke was a master in this re- 


Spect to a superb degree. 


hed 


A strange caprice of Mr. Paur’s was 


the slight halt before the 


dotted half 


note upon E flat, third line above staff, 


marked ‘‘tenuto,’’ 


which occurs in the 
first and second violin parts several times 
_during the first movement of the sym- 


phony, thereby placing an excessive em- 
phasis upon the note and interrupting the 


rythmic flow of the phrase. 


in the playing. 
Mr. 


The Menuetto was overloud and coarse 


Paur must raise his standard of 


eer ee ae ae ee ee aS 
coal Seah ima Sr kf oo 
good education for Con- |) — 
|| ductor Paur to study the methods ofthe | — 

Kneisel- quartet in the matter. of grada- 

tion of tone, dynamic contrasts, and the 
display of genuine repose. His orchestra. | 
is but the duplication of the quartet, with «| 


performance in the classics by the dis- | 
play of more discretion, grace and deli- | 


cacy in his interpretation of these mas- 
terpieces. 

The Schubert selections were beauti- 
fully played, the ‘‘Rosamunde’”’’ numbers 
giving the wood wind of the orchestra a 
fine opportunity to display its excellent 
condition. Mr. Sautet gave the oboe so- 
los in a delightful manner, as did also Mr. 
Pourton those for- the clarinet. The 


| 


| 


lat- | 


ter plays with exquisite taste and finish, 


and with fine intonation, but sometimes in 
a timid manner. He evidently is unac- 
customed to symphonic work, but a fair 
experience gained will do much for so 
able a performer. One cannot ask for bet- 
ter playing than that accorded the ‘‘He- 
roic March.”’ 

In the symphonic poem of Benoit there 
is little to criticise as regards the com- 
position, for it is well constructed to show 
the solo instrument in a good light and 
does not hang heavy whatever upon the 
listener, as do many similar compositions 
which serve ‘in displaying the virtuosity 
of a performer. 

Mr. Mole accomplished his task in a 
masterly manner. All there is 


in flute | 


technique lies easily within the reach of |. 


his extraordinary skill. Mr. Mole pos- 
sesses more than this, for he plays with 
rare expression and with an artistic 
breadth that is seldom observed in flut- 
ists. 
remarkably § full, and his’ intonation 
, throughout his performance on this occa- 
sion was faultless. He played a cadenza 
that bristled with difficulties, seeming to 
exhaust the utmost limit of facility upon 
the instrument, and he achieved a suc- 
cess that was little less than marvelous. 

If Mr. Mole composed this cadenza it 
should have been noted upon the pro- 
gramme, for it is a piece of work that is 
_creditable to its author. Mr. Mole was 
‘enthusiastically applauded and twice re- 
called. ! 

The concert ended with an excellent 
performance of the Auber overture, and 
every one went away. delighted with this 
innovation, except those who worship 
solely at the shrine of Bach and 
Beethoven; but they are growing smaller 
in numbers as the wheels of time turn 
around, and will soon be lost upon the 
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His phrasing is perfect, his tone is | 
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“Mr. Paur should now show courage s 
ficient to give us some of the master- 
pieces of Johann Strauss. A waltz now 
and then would not detract in the least 
from his. high standard as a musician, 
but would increase the pleasure of his 
listeners and make him many additional 
admirers for his liberality as a pro- 
gramme maker in these advanced days 
| of musical appreciation. 

The programme next Saturday evening 
will embrace Goldmark’s_ overture, 
“Sappho”; Raff’s ‘Im Walde”’ symphony, 
and Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes.’’ Mrs. Elene 
'-B. Eaton will sing an aria from ‘Der 
Freischutz’ and one from  MHandel’s 


“Semele.”’ 
| WARREN DAVENPORT. 


MUSIC, 








) The Fifth, Concert of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra. 


This was the program of the Symphony 
concert given under Mr. Paur last evening 


in Music Hall: 
SUMMDIMMA ME + TE LMR i cece sletedcevndesehertedcdecs Mozart 
Symphonic poem for flute and orchestra (first 


SEE SER kre ca LCs ox a oe aad ohn te th os obo 6) Benoit 
Ballet-movement and Entr’acte from ‘‘Rosa- 
SOR baa Th ed ah bus 6 fein e dens bed apeued Schubert 
Heroic march in B minor, No. 3, op. 40....... 
Schubert-Liszt 
Overture, ‘‘La Part du Diable’’.........ccce0. Auber 
Benoit is a composer little known in Bos- 
ton, and yet there are some that regard 
him as one of the most prominent of 
musicians now living. A man 


Sincerity and inexorable will, he has de- 
voted himself to the task of making Flemish 
music immertal, a task to which the ex- 
traction of sunbeams from cucumbers would 
be & holiday affair. Deeply indebted to the 
German ‘school, he thinks forsooth that by 
writing musie for Flemish texts and by 
using Flemish words to indicate the de- 
Sired pace and expression, he thus con- 
tribv'tes to the glory of his race. . 

Little by him has been given in this city. 
In. New York he has a zealous disciple in 
Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, who was his 
pupil. Mr. Van der Stucken has endeavored 
to repay a debt of gratitude and show his 
unfeigned admiration by giving works of 
Benoit for chorus as well as for orchestra. 
These works excited respect as well as 
curiosity to - know more about this singular 
musician. ‘‘Lucifer.’’ a colossal affair for 
chorus and orchestra, has been produced 
in London, and it certainly is worthy of the 
examination, at least, of the Cecilia. The 
overture ‘‘Charlotte Corday’’ has a right 
to a hearing in a symphony concert. 

It is not at all likely that the flute con- 
certo, introduced last evening for the pur- 
pose of displaying the undoubted talent of 
Mr. Charles Molé, gives one a just idea of 
the musical equipment and imagination of 
the composer. As many virtuoso pleces, it 
was probably written on account of a 
friend who was addicted to the flute, and, 
as a rule, in carrying out such a friendly 
intention, the.composer must keep one eye 
on the friend and one on the Muse. It 
must be confessed that the concérto, as a 
whole, did not leave an impression of 


strength or beauty. 

There were pleasing passages; there were 
interesting bits of instrumentation,, there 
was a commendable absence of clap-trap, |, 
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to carry the 


| seen 


mbrous machine bui 
e-player aloft in a blaze of glory. 







The 
blaze, however, is to come from the player,. 


and not from the machine. The first move- 
ment, ‘‘Will-o’ the-wisps,”’ is the most in; 
teresting, and it contains considerable 
picturesque detail. It is my impression that 
the sky-defying cadenza is not in the 
original score. The second movement, 
‘Melancholy,’ recalls irresistibly, put by 
ironical contrast, the air ‘‘Away with 
Melancholy,’’ once dear to Mr. Swiveller. 

There is in this movement a pleasing 


use of the horn-with the flute, and there: 


are striking passages for the ’cellos, but 
the treatment of the subject ‘‘Melancholy”’ 
is too realistic, and, as the part for the flute 


is not particularly grateful, the movement 


is, perhaps suitably, depressing. The finale 


“Dance of Will-o’-the-Wisps” is perfunctory 


ot) 


musie in the main. All this jack-o’-lantern 
business was better understood by aFrench- 


|man named Berlioz. This may be said, how- 


ever, in behalf of the concerto—it errs on 
the side of earnestness rather than frivol- 
ity, and when one considers the mass of 
rubbishy tootle-tootlie-too that has been 
written for the flute, one is inclined to re- 
move the hat to Benoit. 

The characteristics of Mr. Molé’s playing 
are well known to the musical public of 
Paris, Berlin and Boston, and to praise 
them at length at this late day would al- 
most be an impertinence. An easy and 


' graceful master of all technical difficulties, 
sa musician of taste, skillful in phrasing on 


‘account 


of his remarkable control of 


' breath, he is, indeed, an artist of high rank. 


ee 


phony concert without a 
‘flute 


a 


At times he is, perhaps, too anxious to, ob- 
tain enormous tone, and the instrument 
which he uses does not always respond mu- 
sically to the demands of his ambition. He 
was most heartily applauded. 

Although it may seem ungracious to sa 
so in view of this player’s uncommon skill, 
the place for the flute in a symphony con- 
is in the orchestra, as one of many 
instruments. As for that matter, a sym- 
soloist—fiddler, 
player, ’cellist, pianist or singer—is 
more to be desired, is more thoroughly 
rounded and complete than when the ele- 
ment of individuality enters so strongly, 
and in a word dominates. 


t 


The other numbers of the program do 
not call for extended comment. The an- 
dante in the symphony gained by the fact 
that it was played as an andante, and not 
dragged out till it was turned into a 


‘'yawn-provoking adagio, as is too often the 


case: The menvuetto and the finale are still 
delightful, but the symphony as a whole 
must be ranked below the imperishable G 
hiner, and some of it now seems hopelessly 
old-fashioned. 

The selections from ‘‘Rosamunde’”’ showed 
to great advantage the body of wood-wind, 
which has been strengthened by -the intro- 
duction of the new first bassoonist and first 
clarinetist. The arrangement of the march 
by Liszt is undoubtedly clever, but it is not 


without insincerity, the besetting sin of 
the Hungarian Monk. In this march the 


kettle drum man again endeavored by dry 
thumping to convince the audience that he 
is obliged tc play an inherently unmusical 
instruinent. Other drummers have been 
heard in this city, and his. earnest efforts 
are, therefore, in vain. , 

It was a pleasure to hear an overture by 
Auber, -although the master of opera- 
comique wrote other overtures that would 
have revealed more fully his piquancy and 
elegance. They say that Mr. Paur preferred 
the seldom-used title ‘‘Carlo Broschi’’ be- 
Gause he objected to the presence of his 
Satanic Maiesty in the original title ‘‘La 
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ange the title of the ‘ epht , 
d- e never heard Auber’s opera’ in 
y under the title of ‘‘Des Teufel’s 


sensuous waltz 


of Johann Strauss, | 
ine PHjJLIP HALE. 


“THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


* Almost: the largest audience thus far 
this season was present at the Symphony 
concert last night, drawn thither largely 
because of the announcement that Charles 
Mole, the fluter of the orchestra and a 
thoroughly: finished musician, was to -be 
the soloist. The selection in which he 
‘those to appear was Benoit’s symphonic 
poem for flute and orchestra. It is in 


‘three short movements, the first of which, | 


by far, offers the largest opportunities for 
the soloist. It is an elaborately-developed 
movenient,. and. the solo’ work .of Mr. 
Mole was little short. of marvellous. His 
work was ofthe most difficult order, and, 
although‘ the solo is replete with runs and 
‘trills‘in' abundance, he yet had his instru- 
w@ment so completely in control that every 
‘mote rang out clear as a-.bell in every por- 


tion of the great hall. At the close of the’ 


-M. POURTAN, 
clarinetist of the Symphony 
Orchestra. 


The new 


4 


: novement Mr. Mole was given almost an 
ovation for what was undoubtedly the 


t exhibition of flute playing ever heard. 


in Music Hall. The second movement was 


ry melodic in character and, like the | 


first, offered: several opportunities for a 
‘generous display of the soloist’s virtuos- 
ity. The third movement was somewhat 
‘shorter, but interest in the comparatively 
brief compos't on was kept up to the clese, 
Another interesting’ work performed last 

ght was the Schubert march in B minor, 
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observed throughout. In places it is very 


suggestive of Brahms. - 


The programme opened with the ever 
popular Mozart symphony in E flat, and 
it. was Peeath splendid rendéring, espe- 
cially the second ‘and third movements, 


albeit the tempo was a trifle more rapid 


than usual. The other works heard were 


the ‘‘Rosaminde”’ tal et music of Schutert 
‘and Auber’s overture to “‘Carlo Broschi.,’’ 


At the concert next Saturday the soloist 


will be Mme. Elene B. Eaton, who will sing 
the Weber aria, 
Monster,’’ and the Handel aria, ‘‘O, Steep! 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’’ The Gold- 
mark overturé to “‘Sappho” ‘will also be. 
heard for the first time at these concerts. | 
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NOTICEABLE SECULARIZA- 
TION OF CONCERTS. 


The Fifth Programme Contains Numbers by | 
Schubert, Benoit and Mozart, Almost a | 
Cone 


Wave ef Lightness —- Mr. Paur’s 
ducting Again Delizhtfu’. 


That the programme tor symphony con- 


cert number five;in Music Hali Saturday 


evening included buta single work that 
musicians could unreservedly admire, must 
be attributed to a popular demand, 
that has recentiv been made, for the 
secularization of these concerts. 


his artistic moraie wil! ndt for a moment 
be questioned; while one recognizes 
with pleasant surprise a possession et 
diplomacy on his part, the lack of which 
last season seemed a col- 
stant source of peril to the 
Success of the symphony concerts. So 


the world wide fame of Mr. Higginson’s 
noble enterprise would necessarily decay. 
Will the timeever come when this enter- 
prises shall be desecrated by any habitual 
interpolation of such music as is not above 


the suspicion of be ng lepreusly impure? | 
Surely not while Emil Paur is at the head | 


ofthe boston Symphony Orchestra. (Un- 
programme 
was an exception.) As well might we ask 
ifthe heresy of Payne or Ingersoll will 


ever be preached at ‘‘brimstone corner.”’ 


Shades of our lamented reverends Lyman — 


Beecher and John S. Dwight forbid. 


So without judging from any such stand- | 
point as would enforcethat rigid and old- | 


fogy preference that once ruled the Har- 
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of its 
sounding 
| We 


| namely, ‘‘t’o-me Symphonique,’ 
| German 
'ische Dichtung,’’ 


When a! 
musician so orthodox as Herr Paur relucte- | 
antly yields to such a demand, and doubt- | 
less in the spirit of stooping to con juer, | 


in the i flat symphony 


| not do to carp and cant about | 
| the heterodoxical show-piece, or the bright 
| and lively overture, that were performed | 
| Saturday evening. If, 
| become the rule rather than the exception 
| to secularize our symphony concerts then 


however, it should | 


ey are eel 
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minded musician will feel 
Herr Paur for such a popular pro- 
gramme as he had to offer on Saturday. 


¥ 


Had a set of Strauss. waltzes taken the place 


of the sugary music by- Schubert—neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl—that was played, the 


artistic standard of the concert would cer- | 
‘ thesame work. 


tainly have been no lower. 

A just estimate of Peter-L¢onard-Léopold 
Benoit can hardly be formed from his so- 
called symphonic poem for tiute and orches- 
tra. Itis awork full of melody, which is 


‘| nevertheless interpolated with an all too 


buiky, too burdensome pading of virtuoisic 
and tawdry ornamental passages to admit 
being dignitied with the high- 
title of Symphonic Poem 
should bear in mind that the 
symphonic poem itselfis one those absurd 


misnomers that have become currént in 
music, 
| somewhat faulty translation of the original 


ynd that owe its existence to a 


French term as ascribed by Franz wiszt 
’ which in 
afterwards became ‘“‘Symphon- 
a term to which our 
English trans ation is strictly faithful. 
Benoit’s hybrid opus for flute and orches- 


tra would seem to merit about as much | 
serious analysis as 
kaleidoscope. 
| fords, too, depends quite largely upon the 
care with which it is handled. 


would a new kind of 
The entertainment it af- 


Its perfsrmance by Mr. Charles 
was conspicuous for a technical brilliancy 
anc’ refinement, that had their sum 
total in one of the most. artistic 
impressions that virtuosity could con- 
vey. Admirable and wonderful playing 
that that could carry with it its own 
tone—argument for the very existence of 
the flute. Speaking of wvod-wind iiistru- 
ments calls to mind that Mozart wrote his 
first forty-six symphonies—there are forty- 
nine in ail—without employing the clari- 
net and that he: first made use of it—save 
in Figaro (1785) and Dora Giovanni (1757)— 
No. 4, his 548rd 
work, played Saturday evening. The instru- 
ment was invented in 1700, but 
Bach, Handel, Haydn had been loth to 
recognize its merits. it is doubtful if any 
more conspicuous and beautiful clarinet 
music can be found prior to 1788, and then 
by Mozart in bis jovial minuet of the EH iat 
symphony, where the first clarinet plays 


the melody while the second has an arpeg- . 


gio accompaniment—both parts being given 
with unprecedented charm on Saturday 
evening. Mr. Paur gave the traditional 
andante of thissymphony. It sounded odd 


enough, but proved deiightfully welcome 


to hearthe movement played at least a half 
a dozen metronomic degrees faster than the 


hyper-sentimental conductor Nikisch was. 


wont to take it. A few more statis- 
tics concerning the EE flat symphony 
may prove acceptable. ) 
Mozart’s social popularity in Vienna was 
atits height. Hethen outrivalled Handel 
for rapid and perennial work by composing 
within two months’ time his three greatest 
symphonies, namely, the one in # flat, com- 
pleted June 2;; the G minor, July 25, and 
the “‘Jupiter,’’ noblest of all, and the very 
last. August 10. 

Within two decades Mozart wrote nearly 
500 works of enduring werit,—inciuding 
concertos, symphonies, Sonatas, masses, 
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‘ essentially light music 
- our symphony concerts, even to the inclusion 


In the year 1783 | 
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Herr Paur’s reading of the work asa 
whole was that of ascholarly and reverent 
conservator. The tempc rubato was con- 
Spicuous by its absence, 


am, 
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an a similar record be 


especially when | 


one recalls the “Nikisch interpretation of 


The noble simplicity of 
the first allegro and tle bright, active 
jocose life of the jfinaie were 
well set forth. A 
very just value was placed upon 
the pronounced lyric character of the an- 
dante. Not even from Herr Gericke has 
Mozart’s exquisite and inimitable art been 
so leyally interpreted here. Would, ‘how- 
ever, that the symphony for the evening 
been eitherthe “Jupiter” or tue G minor. 


. Asforthe orchestra (excepting the unsat- 
si Well-nigh | 
. failed to accompany Mr. Molé¢in the selee- 


isfactory accom»oaniment that 


tion by Benoit) its unsurpassed standard 
was capitally maintained at this concert. 


C. L. CAPEN, 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. | 


The programme of the fifth symphony con- 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 


evening, was as follows: ty: 


Mozart: Symphony No. 39, in E-flat major. 
Peter Benoit: 


ie 


chestra. 


Schubert: Ballet-movement and Entr’acte from ‘‘Ro- 


samunde.”’ 


- Schubert: Marche Héroique in B minor, opus 40, No. 3. 


(Scored for orchestra by Franz Liszt.) 
Auber: Overture to ‘La Part du Diable.”’ 
Mr. Charles Molé was the fiutist. 


Although this programme by no means repre- 


Symphonic Poem for Flute and Or- 


A fine programme is assured for next week | 
}anl one in which vocal students will be | 
especially interested. 


Raff’s ‘Im Walde’” | 
will be the symphony. 


| 
| 


sents our ideal in any direction, there isinita | 
certain element which we greet with unfeigned | 


pleasure. As far as we can remember, it is the 


first step yet taken in the direction of giving a 
programme of light music at one of our sym- 
Programme-making is an ex- 


phony concerts. 
ceedingly difficult art, and one about which 


there is likely to be great divergence of 
opinion. We personally have not always been 
in sympathy with Mr. Paur’s programmes—any 


more than we have with those of Mr. Gericke 
or Mr. Nikisch; but, whatever may be thought 


of Mr. Paur’s programmes in general or in par- 


ticular, it is undeniable that they often havea 


certain distinctness of physiognomy of their | 
‘own, and the general physiognomy of this one 


is as welcome tous as it is new. It haslong | 


been a favorite notion of ours that it. 


would be well to give a programme of 


of French and Italian overtures and Strauss 
waltzes. There is a great deal of so-called 


“light” orchestral music in the world which | 
not only has conspicuous intrinsic value; but is | 


also historically interesting; a knowledge of 
such music—such knowledge as comes through 
hearing really fine performances of it—forms 
an important item in the general musical cul- 
ture of every one. Call it an inferior genre, if 
you will; itis a genre upon which composers 


- have expended much fine genius, and a work 
_ of genius is always to be treated with respect. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1894-85. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Condugstor. 


VI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


GOLDMARK. OVERTURE. ‘“Sappho.’’ 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


RECITATIVE AND ARIA. 


‘Ocean, thou mighty 
monster.’ from ‘‘Oberon.’’ 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, ‘Im Walde.”’ op. 153. 


PARTI. IN THE DAYTIME. Impressions and sensations: Allegro. 
PART II. Ar TWILIGHT. a) Revery: Largo. 


5) Dance of Dryads: Allegro assai.— 
Poco meno mosso. 


PARTIII. AT NIGHT. Silent rustling of the woods at night. En- 


trance and exit of the Wild Hunt, with FRAvu HOLLE 
(Hulda) and WoTAN. Daybreak: Allegro. 


HANDEL. AIR. ‘‘O Sleep, why dost thou leave me?’’ from 
‘‘Semele.’’ 


LISZT. SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 3. ‘Les Préludes.’’ 


Soloist: 


Mrs. ELENE B. BATON. 
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cored for orchc: tra by Franz Liszt) by 
Schubert, and the overture to Auber’s 
pera ‘Carlo Broschi.”’ . | 
Mr Charles Mole was the soloist and 
very cordial was the greeting given him. 
B ir N ole has for several years been gen- 
erally and justly accorded first rank 
‘among resident flute soloists, and it is 
unlikely that he has today a superior in 
this @ountry. He was heard to great 
advantage in Benoit’s brilliant composi- 
tion, which gives rare opportunity for 
the soloist to display his virtuosity. The 
orchestral accompaniment is also an 
elaborate writing, rich in harmony and 
ontrasted effects. There are three 
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which fairly bristles with trying tests of 





‘Mr Mole’s technique is equal to every re- 
‘quirement, and the brilliancy of his per- 
formance last evening moved the audi- 
‘ence to demonstrative expressions of ap- 
‘proval. The second movement, a slow 
‘and rather melancholy work in romanza 
fe -is not notable for either originall- 
‘ty or beauty. The last movement (dance 
of the will-o’-the-wisps) is graceful and 
‘sprightly. Mr Mole was recalled several 
times, and he merited all the favor be- 


‘stowed upon him. 


- Mr Paur’s reading of the Mozart sym- 
phony is to be thoroughly commended. 
‘Esepecially deli htful was the perform-. 
‘ance of the minuet. The magnificent 
composition has never received more in-— 
ent or satisfying interpretation at. 
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pleasure. 


‘for the next concert: 


«; 
ae 


ering effects of the tone painting. The | 
‘movement ends with a long cadenza 


he performer's command of technique. | 


these concerts.. The exquisite ballet , 
music, written_by Schubert for his ill- 
fated opera, ‘‘Rosamunde,’’ was charm- 
‘ingly played, and no less pleasing was | 
“the performance of the entr’acte music. 
Liszt's brilliant arrangement of Schu- 
bs s ‘Heroic March” was given with 
‘splendid effect, and the “Carlo Broschi” 
everture was listened to with great 


~The following program is announced 


prerr tare, Sappho ...----+seeeeees , -Goldmark | 


HANDEI, AIR. ‘O Sleep, why dost thou leave me?’’ from 


Boston Music Hall. | 


SHADSON 1804-05. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMILX PAUR, Condustor. 


VI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


GOLDMARK OVERTURE. “Sappho.’’ 
(First time at these concerts. ) 





WEBER. RECITATIVE AND ARIA. “Ocean, thou mighty 
monster.’ from ‘‘Oberon.’’ 













RAFF SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, “Im Walde.”’ op. 153. 
PART |] IN THE DAYTIME. Impressions aiid sensations: Allegro 


PART II. Ar TWILIGHT. @) Revery: Largo 






hb) Dance of Dryad 5 Vile TO assal — 
Poco meno mosso 





PART IIL Ar NIGHT. Silent rustling of the woods at night Hn - 
trance and exit of the Wild Hunt, with FRAU HOLLE 
Hulda) and Woran. Daybreak: Allegro 






‘*Semele.’’ | wai! 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 3 ‘Les Preludes.’’ 





Soloist: 


Mrs. BLENE B. BATON. 
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The programme of the sixth symphony con- 
cert, given in. the Music Hall last Saturday 


, evening, was as follows: 


. most every other notable 


Goldmark: Overture to “Sappho” (first time), 


Weber: Recitative and Aria, “Ocean! thou mighty 


monster,” from “Oberon.’’ 
Raff: Symphony No. 3, in F major, “Im Walde,”’ 
Handel: air, MO sleep, why dost thou leave me?” 

from “Semele’”’ e 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 3, ‘Les Préludes.” 

Mrs. Elene Lb. Eaton was the singer. 

Goldmark’s new overture shows the com- 
poser to have taken a new step in the path he 
has chosen to. travel. 
it marks his entrance upon a new period or 
manner. Not that it shows his, always dis- 
tinctly marked, individuality ina new phase, 
but that, init he has pushed certain tenden- 
cies of his so much farther than before that 
his indiyiduality acquires an even sharper out- 
line and separates itself more than ever from 
others. What is curious in the matter is that 
in thisnew growth of his, Goldmark has not 
struck ont in any new direction; it shows ab- 
solutely no increase of originality in him; he 
has followed precisely the same path that al- 
composer of the 
second half of the present century has, except- 
ing Brahms. He has done the same thing that 


' Wagner, Liszt, Richard Strauss, or almost any 


one you please has done: gone from the sim- 


_ pler to the more complex, from the clear tothe 
| abstruse. 


And yet he has doneitin his own 
way, and hisindividuality (if not his original- 


| ity) stands out all the more distinctly for the 
| process. 


He seems to have entered upon his 


| “third manner.” 


' gaid to be the “Sakuntala’”’ 
form is almost identical, and some of the - 
| themes—for instance, the first phrasesof the 
_obce, which appear later as the second theme, 
and some of the opening figures of the Allegro 


_ te at he cp te Ist BS CB play at tee a BS. 


In form and matter this “Sappho” may be 
over again; the 


(first theme) in E-flat minor—recall the earlier 
work with singular vividness. —The manner, 
too, the general physiognomy of the work, is 
much the same, only ever so much ‘“‘more so.” 
Is ita mere coincidence, or is there some real 
connection here? Probably it is nothing more 
than a coincidence; but certain traits in Gold- 
mark’s harmony in this overture remind one 
strongly of a very prominent feature in another 
notable Viennese musician: Simon Sechter, 
the famous theorist and teacher. Look careful- 
ly through Sechter’s ‘Principles of Musical 
Composition,” especially noting the examples 


given therein as models, and you can hardly - 


fail to be struck with a prevailing tendency to 


| force musical logic to its furthest conclusions, 
|| without regard for musical beauty nor the ef- 


2 | pleases your ear or scorches it. 
}| similar trait in Tschaikowsky, whom we have | 
often described as actually “swearing a theme > 


fect upon the ear. Sechter seems to think that 
certain progressions, a certain 
of part-leading, are quite as good in 
one part of the scale as in another; 
once given his scheme, he carries it out through 
thick and thin, quite regardless whether he 


ty eat Ms . ; ’ 
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_ - )Ynark and shows what he can do in this way. 
a z . e 


-it sounds! 
(which, by the way, 


One might almost Say | 


scheme |; 


| Bome of the harmony in “Sappho” reminds one 


of nothing so much as of certain passages in 


the “working out” of Tschaikowsky’s B-flat. 


minor pianoforte concerto: there is logic 
enough, if you please, but good heavens! how 
Those opening chords of the harp 
it would puzzle some 
harmony students to analyze) have unde- 


‘niably a certain unearthly pomp and grandeur; 


unusual as the distribution and succession of 
notes are, the ear seizes upon the tonal fulcrum 
of the lever, and finds the meaning clear 
enough. But when the composer goes on s0 
to bedevil chords with alterations and sub- 
stitutions that their individuality is com- 
pletely lost, and all that. the ear graspsisa 
tumultuous swaying to and fro between har- 
monies that seem to have as much to do with 
one another as the fist has with the eye—then 
the ear rebels, and no discovery of the logical 
pertinency of such passages through a painful 
examination of the score can compensate it for 
such monstrous ugliness. In other passages, 
again, Goldmark seems to have thrown all mu- 
sical logic to the four winds, and has written 
harmonies (if such unearthly juxtapositions of 
notes can be called harmonies) that make the 
famous “fury and desperation” chord in the 
finale of Beethoven’s ninth symphony the 
chord which, as Berlioz remarked, “contains 
all the notes of the minor scale,” and the “‘Ra-. 
vens’ croak”? in Wagner’s “GOotterdammerung” 
seem like mere child’s-play in comparison. 
And yet it would be far irom the 
truth to say that these things are not 
effective in their way; but. they are like 
the general plan of orchestration Goldmark 
followsin this overture; even admitting the 
effectiveness, one may cry out, “What an 
enormous piling up of means, a very Pelion 
and Ossa business, to obtain an effect!” For 
in his orchestration also has Goldmark gone far- 
ther here than ever before; he makes play with 
his full orchestra—and what an orchestra! 
with four trombones, tuba, and wood-wind 
grouped by threes!—more than half the time; 
never have we seen such ruinously lavish 
scoring. Rich and gorgeous it certainly is. 
But, as the bootblack said, Who could n’t make 
a show with fifty millions? The overture was 
splendidly played, in spite of its immense and 
seemingly gratuitous difficulty—think, for in- 
stance, of writing for orchestra in G-flat major 


. and E-flat minor—and made a very strong 


impression upun the audience. Tous itis as 
yet a monstrosity, if a splendid one. There 
isgenius in it; perhaps enough to make the 
world’s sanity find its insanity sane, who 
knows? 

Rafft’s “Im Walde” symphony was given a 


, performance so absolutely and unprecedented: 
) ly superb that one might well say that. he 


really heard the symphony for the first time 
last Saturday. Mr. Paur has made his orches- 
tra do great things before: in Brahms’s “Aca- 
demic” overture, in the ball scene from Ber- 
lioz’s “Roméo et Juliette,’’ and in the same 
composer’s “Carnaval Romain;” but this play- 


| a : th ii! 
One finds a | ing of the “Im Walde” overtops them a 


and let us take off our hat, in passing, to our 
new first clarinet and bassoon; all the first 
wood-wind in the orchestra is at last on a par! 





oo and with so much point! Fifteen 
or | ag years ago few of us would have pre- 


' ‘aah at 


ag . of Raff’s writing; 


re i beautiful in expression. But for the rest, 


a ‘genius , and of mature, self-sure and thoroughly 
‘9 , i a ate genius at that. 
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a much more than this—and made a strong 
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“ty tha vt was distinctly fine in Weber’s great scena. 
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§ it is sometimes well 40 #4 le 
oy «gosh best. The slow mc rement, it | mark 

6,is not wholly free from that bédnkel- 
- Pac tone which mars “a. great: 
gal. and the working- 
it in the first movoment is not quite: 
__ strong as steel; still the. one is far 
Baty, superior to the development 
Lenore,” and,if the sentiment of the 
‘incline a little too patently to sentimen- 
lity, it is still thoroughly genuine in feeling 


yk 


asta, eae thou, ‘mighty. Monster,” from 
“Oberon”; ‘Raff, symphony No. 3, in. 
major, ‘Im Walde,’’ part 
time,’’ part 2, “‘At Twilight,’ part 3, “At 
‘Night, :Daybreak’’; Handel, air, “‘O Sleep, 
why dost thou leave me?” from ‘‘Semele’’; 
Liszt symphonic: poem, ‘Les Preludes.”’ 
While Goldmark’s ‘Sappho’? has been 
heard before in this city, it has never re- 
ceived such a masterly rendering. It is 
the eminent composer’s latest orchestral 
work, and opens with a beautiful move- 
ment for the harps of a choral nature. 
This leads to the first theme which is 
admirably and beautifully developed. The 
second theme is a pastoral melody, broad- 
ening into a grand climax that calls for 
the full strength of the orchestra. These 
two themes, with their elaborate work- 
ing out, constitute the features of the 
work. The work of the orchestra was 


symphony seems a work of really high 


‘The man has an im- 
» deal to say, and says’it so easily, clearly, 


sd. that the ‘Im Walde’”’ would wear so 
yell; but it has worn unspeakably well, it 
hows no whitening at the seams and its colors 
aig the brighter for the many washings it 
» had. The poetic essence of the work is 
rated and genuine throughout, and the ex- | 
gion so perfectly musical, so easily and un- 
sdly obedient to true musical conditions! 
know of exceedingly little in modern music 
at can compare with the rapture of that 
nm and sunrise at the close of the last move- 
nt; and when that theme from the first 
wement returns once more in the full sun-— 
ght it is like “Auld Lang Syne,’ it almost 
es the power of music! 
iszt’s “Tes Préludes’’ was pretty well played | 


ae ‘interpretation of the leader, 


.Ratft’s symphony was another.commend- 
able effort. It is a familiar and always 
pleasing selection, for its. somewhat 
florid coloring and its contrasted tone 
pictures. The Revery and the Dance of 
the Dryads were especially fine, while 
the Wild Hunt was handled in a masterly 
manner, Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes’ com- 
pleted the orchestral aumbers. 

Mrs. Elene B. -Eaton was the soloist, 


ii 


hl 


Mpression upon an audience which evidently 
“gre sted itasanold friend. Mrs. Eaton, whom 
Ww remember well as Miss Kehew, did much 


several years. The recitative and aria 
from “Oberon’’ was brilliantly given, 
with the exception of one or two false 
intonations, and the “O Sleep, Why Dost 


e has a noble vyoice—upon the lower notes of |Thou Leave me?’ was sung with ex- 


ole she inclines perhaps to look with some- | quisite expression. 


a wh lat too much of contralto pride—and uses it | 
and musical discretion; 


‘#h ; 10: t distance which separates her powers from 
eC pmplete mastery was peculiarly sensible. It is 


At the next rehearsal and concert Eu- 
2 8kill. She sings both with dramatic force | gent Yaye, the eminent violinist, will be 
indeed, she sang{the soloist, and Goetz’s overture, 
“Spring,’’ will be given here for the first 
time. The rehearsal and concert on Dec. 
14 and 15 will be in memory of Anton 
‘Rubinstein, when a wot programme 


4 


admirable scene so very well that the 


perhaps no kindness to any soprano to compare — +1) He offered. 


he er r with Lilli Lehmaun: but it is no slur upon 


“ys 


Eaton’s singing, either, to say that it invit- 
fF to tite comparison. There are certain passages 
in this scene in which Mme. Lehmann does 

hings which are absolutely overwhelming ; 
r instance, at “Then, Ocean, art thou terrible 


# Jecd.” and in the whole "My husband, my | 


ve” passage toward the end. And all that 
prarated Mrs. Eaton from her in these pas- 
ges was just that slight difference there is be- 
. twe bn excellently intelligent conception and 
ox sution and complete mastery.. But in the 
r-beautiful “Sleep” air from Handel’s 


Cran 


A 


e ap mele” Mrs. Eaton’s singing was delightful 


every point; the air need not be better sung. 

‘The next programme is: Goetz, ‘‘Spring” over- 

re (new); Saint-Saéns, violin concerto No. 3, 

in } minor, op, 61; Volkmann, symphony No. 1, 
| a _tninor; Svendsen, ‘Carnival in Paris.” 
M gene Ysaye will be the violinist. | 


.*In the Day- 


jhim by the great Greek poct. 


especially good and .closely followed the 


making her first Boston appearance in. 


TIGHT BINDING 


A flurge audience listened to the sixth symphony, 
last night, in Music Hall. The following is the pro- 


Ovferture, “Sappho,” (first time)..........Goldmark | 
ia, “Ocean thou mighty monster’’......... Weber 
phony, ‘Im Wal GS nce cuwcccevescecececece on 
Aria from Semele” eeeeereerveeeoeese eoeeeee- Hand el 
symphonic Poem, “Les Preludes”’.........+++ Liszt 


in coloring, flowing in 
slonally passionate, clear 


melody, warm, 
and definite in idea, 


and written with a firm, if impulsive hand. It. 
beauty » 
Goldmark, | 


has not the calm, passionless Greek 
that the ‘tithe would suggest; with 
Sappho is a woman of oriental temperament, as in his. 


“Prometheus” overture he has robbed the suffering | 


goiof the deflant dignity and self-respect given to 
Like all Goldmark’s, 
best works, the “Sappho”? overture has the hot-house 
warrath and forced beauty; it is delightful, but it 


lis enervating, yet fortunately, within the limits of an 
}overture it may be safely and pleasantly endured, and 


Hits beauty sh OF | 
tits beauty abides in the memory and adds its touch of, concert in Music Hail, 


glowing color to many a day-dream after. The over. 
ture was finely read by Mr. Paur and delightfully 
played by the orchestra. 

Time has not robbed the Raff symphony of any of its 
beauties and one can readily forget or rather readily | 
orgive it for belonging tothe pariah caste of “pro. 

amme” music. The slight programme hints “Day- 
ine, Twilight and Night” are essential and suflicien® 
» set the imagination into activity, and then it, 
ssiroply a yuestion of tetnptriintht whettier we shall | 
wept the dance of the wodd hyinplis and the wild 
hunt for what they were intended to. be Or put our 
wn particti! ar and individual interpretation on them. 
bany cisealt is difficult to escape from the fascina. 
lon pf the symphony, and however wilful we may be 
ve are finally compelled to bow to the com. 
poxer’s «= BKill and power and “yield to the 
npression intended, cven it we refuse to accept the | 
Ictajls. Here Raff-appeals to the emotions rather 
han,to the intellect; he is the poct and not the’scien. 
ist; nothing is obscure, nothing so complex as to 
use the imagination to pause over it in perplexity 
ind thus to disturb the continuity of a massive emo: 
ion for the small satisfaction of sdlving a technical | 
ridin, Mie Kdlor and Wirmtl are everything, and | 


thes’ properly felt, the end is gained. The symphony | 
teceived a most adequate ate hope the color con- | 


trast were given with rare boauty ; nothing could have 
heeti better than the poetic rendering of the second 


indvitiént, or more delicately dainty than the manner 
Jo which the dance of 


While the wild hunt was given with a dash. an energy 


the dryads was played, 


‘nda weirdness that: were thrillingly effective. The 
Applause was enthusiastic, and Mr, Paur was recalled 
to bow his silent thax ks. sj - 

Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes” does not wear. so well; 
inetaphysical idea is of, mich morej importance than 
the music. Whe work is crowded with brillianties, but | 


why dost thou leave me?’’ 


ove, , but only the cies of tin } pani. cal a 
“The soloist of the evening was Mrs. Elene B. Eaton 
-who has a voice-of wide range, large power and fine 
uality. She sings with taste and intelligetce, and 
there are few technical fiults that can be laid to her 
‘charge. The Weber and Mandel arias were well sung, 
- intonation, phrasing, voice management were excel. 
lent, and there Was onty neg that parr a of 


enc. 
hi programme for the next concert is; Overture, 
“Spring,” Goetz, first time; Concerto for. violin, No. 3, 
Saint Saéns; Symphony in D-minor, No. 1, Volkmann ; 


“Carnival in Paris,’ Svensden. The soloist is Mr. Eu. 
gene Ysaye. 


“MUSICAL MATTERS. 


Sixth Symphony Concert. 


The programme for the sixth symphony 
Saturday evening, 
whi.e it may not have proven especially in-- 
teresting toali musicians present was to 
say the least for it, avery happy. vhoics in 
calling forth the orchestra’s best work: 
Goldmark’s overture to Sappho was | 
heard here for the tirst time. Asa musical | 
composition it has but little of the wealth . : 
and creative power that contributed so- 
largely to the unsurpassed fame of Gold- 
mirk’s “‘Sakuntala.’’ it might quite appro-— 
priately have been called ‘‘Tasso,’”’ so true is” 
the tone-picture it presents, not of Sap-. 
pho, but of the poet's struggles, — 
misfortunes, melancholy, madness, apd ~ 
tinal triumph and apotheosis. The Strong-— 
est objection that can be urged against it 
is that it contains little more than a pro-_ 
| tounaly musical compound of thematic 
| fragments bearing but the slightest logical — 
' yelation to each other; and being so unvary-- 
. ingly stimulated and overcharzed that the |. 
intelligent listener soon wearies and 
longs for a fresher, healthier, 
and more normal atmosphere. Technically 


6 
& 


the work is an interesting study in orches- 


tral tone color, while on the other hand ‘it. 
is about as magniticent aspetimen of the 
crazy-quilt style of musical composition as. 
has been heard here for some time. Mrs. 
' Elenes B. HKaton gave to the Weber aria. 
‘Ocean! thou mighty monster’ a largeness 
and beauty of tone that were eminently ap-— 
propriate for it. While of Voice there 
was pleity, and as its tones ‘were > 
given out with a rare charm of 
naturalness, it may seem ungracious to 
complain that the interpretation seemed 

wholly lacking that psychical intensity an 

yassion which the aria requires, Ah ghiy 

intelligent reading of the great aria it cer- 
tainly was, but 1t more clearly seemed an 


the | interpretation that had been carefully pre-— 


pared and intelligently studied, yet not so- 
deeply felt. The aria by Haendel, **O sleep, 
—and was ever. 


the glitter is artificial; not natural } thie iiispiration is 
H ‘ ‘ i an aria more quaintly simple. more beauti- 
hike-belit+e, and ges: thit enthustasth of the wise ful?—had given it a very just tonal citect, 


young ivothian wilen 


of & mathematical point. The brilliant work was) 


vanced her vocal art by her study: 


ic dreaméd of tle potentialities 224 was delightfully sung. 


rs. Eaton, née Kiehew, has, . great y ade. 
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‘tedly his strongest and most evenly strong 
“work; but it is sometimes well to judge a com- 
‘poser at his very best. 
-istrue,is not wholly free from that bdnikel- 
| gdngerisch 









as 
Cw tr Nd 


: s | ade ehtieee ME i are, 3 a r 2 
nst Joachim Raff. i 


The slow movement, it 


tone which mars °~a~ great 


deal of Raff’s writing; and the working- 


‘out in the first movoment is not quite 
‘as strong as steel; still the one is far | 
and away superior to the development | 


in his “Lenore,” and,if the sentiment of the 
other incline alittle too patently to sentimen- 


tality, it is still thoroughly genuine in feeling 
and beautiful in expression. But for the rest, 


~ 


articulate genius at that. 


the symphony seems a work of really high 
genius, and of mature, self-sure and thoroughly 
‘The man has an im- 


-mense daal to say, and says’it so easily, clearly, 


‘coherently and with so much point! 


Fifteen 
or twenty years ago few of us would have pre- 
dicted that the ‘Im Walde”’ would wear so 
well; but it has worn unspeakably well, it 
shows no whitening at the seams and its colors 
are allthe brighter for the many washings it | 
has had. The poetic essence of the work is 
elevated and genuine throughout, and the ex- 
pression so perfectly musical, so easily and un- 
forcedly obedient to true musical conditions! 
We know of exceedingly little in modern music 
that can compare with the rapture of that 
dawn and sunrise at the close of the last move- 
ment; and when that theme from the first 
‘movement returns once more in the full sun- 
light it is like “Auld Lang Syne,” it almost 
passes the power of music! 

Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes” was pretty well played 
—not much more than this—and made a strong 
impression upon an audience which evidently 
greeted itasanold friend. Mrs. Eaton, whom 
we remember well as Miss Kehew, did much 
that was distinctly fine in Weber’s great scena. 
She has a noble yvoice—upon the lower notes of 
which she inclines perhaps to look with some- 
what too much of contralto pride—and uses it 
with skill. She sings both with dramatic force 
‘and musical discretion; indeed, she sang’ 
the admirable scene so very well that the 
short distance which separates her powers from 
complete mastery was peculiarly sensible. It is_ 
perhaps no kindness to any soprano to compare 
her with Lilli Lehmann; but it is no slur upon 
Mrs. Eaton’s singing, either, to say that it invit- 
ed tothe comparison. There are certain passages 
in this scene in which Mme. Lehmann does 

things which are absolutely overwhelming; 
for instance, at ‘'Then, Ocean, art thou terrible 
indeed.” and in the whole "My husband, my 
love’ passage toward the end. And all that 
separated Mrs. Eaton from her in these pas- 
sages was just that slicht difference there is be- 
tween excellently intelligent conception and 
execution and complete mastery. But in the 
@ver-beautiful ‘“‘Sleep” air from Handel’s 
“Semele” Mrs. Eaton’s singing was delightful 
at every point; the airneed not be better sung. 
The next programme is: Goetz, “Spring” over- 
‘ture (new); Saint-Saéns, violin concerto No. 3, 

in B minor, op, 61; Volkmann, symphony No. 1, 

in D minor: Svendsen, “Carnival in Paris.” 

Mr. Eugéne Ysaye will be the violinist. 


with the exception 
intonations, and the “fO Sleep, Why Dost 


a _ 









Mr. Paur last night o 
dience the following programme: Gold- 
mark, overture, ‘‘Sappho,”’ first time at 
these concerts; Weber, . recitative and 
aria, ‘Ocean thou mighty monster,” from 
“Oberon’’; Raff, symphony No. 3, in F 
major, ‘Im Walde,’’ part 1, ‘In the Day- 
time,’”’ part 2, “At Twilight,’’. part 3, “‘At 
Night, Daybreak’’; Handel, air, ‘‘O Sleep, 
why dost thou leave me?’’ from ‘Semele’; 
Liszt symphonic poem, ‘‘Les Preludes.’’ 
While Goldmark’s ‘“‘Sappho’’ has been 
heard before in this city, it has never re- 
ceived such a masterly rendering. It is 
the eminent composer’s latest orchestral 
work, and opens with a beautiful move- 
ment for the harps of a choral nature. 
This leads to the first theme which is 
admirably and beautifully developed. The 
second theme is a pastoral melody, broad- 
ening into a grand climax that calls for 
the full strength of the orchestra. These 
two themes, with their elaborate work- 
ing out, constitute the features of the 


'work. The work of the orchestra was 


especially good and closely followed the 
interpretation of the leader, 

Ratt’s symphony was another commend- 
able effort. It is a familiar and always 
pleasing selection, for its somewhat 
florid coloring and its contrasted tone 
pictures. The Revery and the Dance of 
the Dryads were especially fine, while 
the Wild Hunt was handled in a masterly 
manner, Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes’’ com- 
pleted the orchestral aumbers. 

Mrs. Elene B. Eaton was the soloist, 
making her first Boston appearance in 
several vears. The recitative and aria 
from ‘“Oberon’’ was brilliantly given, 
of one or two faise 
Thou Leave me?’ was sung with ex- 
quisite expression. 

At the next rehearsal and concert Eu- 
gent Yaye, the eminent violinist, will be 
the soloist, and Goetz’s overture, 
“Spring,’’ will be given here for the first 
time. The rehearsal and concert on Dec. 
14 and 15 will be in memory of Anton 
Rubinstein, when a special programme 
will be offered. 


ffered. his aus 
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MUSIC. 
The Sixth Symphony Concert. 
A large audience listened to the sixth symphony, 
last (night, in Music Hall. The following is the pro- 
‘granpme : 


Ovferture, “Sappho,” (first time)..........Goldmark 
Artia, **Ocean thou mighty monster’’......... Weber 
Symphony, “Im Walde”’....sccccssceceecccceee BAft 
Aria from ‘‘Semele’’...... m....... Handel 
symphonic Poem, ‘Les Preludes”’............ Liszt 


The Goldmark Overture is a beautiful work, rich 
‘in coloring, flowing in melody, warm, occa. 
slonally passionate, clear and definite in ideas, 
and 
has not the calm, passionless Greek beauty 
‘that the ‘title would suggest; with Goldmark, 
Sappho is a woman of oriental temperament, as in his 
“Prometheus” overture he has robbed the suffering 
golof the deflant dignity and self-respect given to 
him by the great Greek poct. Like all Goldmark’s, 
best works, the “Sappho” overture has the hot-house| 
warmth and forced beauty; it is delightful, but it 
is enervating, vet fortunately, within the limits of an 
overture it may be safely and pleasantly endured, and) 
Jits beauty abides in the memory and adds its touch of 
glowing color to many a day-dream after. The over. 
ture was finely read by Mr. Paur and delightfully 
played by the orchestra. | 
Time has not robbed the Raff symphony of any of its | 
cauties and one can readily forget or rather readily | 
forgive it for belonging tothe pariah caste of “pro- 
gramme” music. The slight programme hints “Day- 
i ine, Twilight and Night” are essential and suflicien” 
to set the imagination into activity, and then it ( 
issiroply a question of tethptraméht whether we shall. 
Avcept the dance of the wood nymplis and thé wild 
hunt for whiat they were intended to. be dr put our | 
own partici! ar and individual interpretation on them. 
Inany caseit is difficult to escape from the fascina. 
lion of the symphony, and however wilful we may be 
we are finally compelled to bow to the com.]' 
Poxer’s skill and power and = “yield to the] 
spression intended, cven it we refuse to accept the 
Mctails. Ilere Raff appeals to the emotions rather 
than. to the intellect; he is the poet and not the’scien. 
Mist; nothing is obscure, nothing so complex as to 
: dus¢ the imagination to pause over it in perplexity 
“nd thus to disturb the continuity ef a massive emo: | 
Mon for the small satisfaction of sdlving a technical | 
Biddin, Tye weler And Wiirmth are everything, and 
‘hese properly felt, the end is gained. The symphony j 
received a most adequate interpretation, the color con- | 
trast were given with rare boauty; nothing could have 
heeti better than the poetic rendering of the second 
meyuliént, or more delicately dainty than the manner 
in which the dance of the dryads was played, 
While the wild hunt was given with a dash. an energy 
‘nda weirdness that were thrillingly effective. The 
‘pplause was enthusiastic, and Mr, Paur was recalled 
to bow his silent that ks. # | 
Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes” does not wear. so well; the | 
Metaphysical idea is of much morefimportance than’ 
the music. The work ts crowded with brilliancies, but 
the glitter is artificial, not natural) the inspiration is 
hake-belitvt, and suggéste tit enthustasth of the wise 
Solng wothan wilen slic dreamed of the potentialities 
of & mathematical point. 

























The brilliant work was} 


'vanced her vocal art by her study abroad. 
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brilliantly played; but the thunder was not that of. 


Jove, but only the rattling of tin pans. 


‘The soloist of the evening was Mrs. Elene B. Eaton 
-who has a volce of wide range, large power and fine 
quality. She sings with taste and intelligetce, and 
there are few technical frults that can be laid to her 
(charge. The Weber and Handel arias were well sung, 
‘intonation, phrasing, voice management were excel. 
lent, and there was only missing that combination of 
qialitits hidden under the phrase “personal magnet. 
isiti,” Which is anothtr way of saying absence 6f in. 
spiration. Mrs. Katon won the heartiést applause, and 


written with a firm, if impulsive hand. It dienct. 
| 4 he programme for the next concert is; Overture, 
“Spring,” Goetz, first time; Concerto for violin, No. 3, 
‘Saint Saéns; Symphony in D-minor, No. 1, Volkmann; | 
“Carnival in Paris,’ Svensden. The soloistis Mr. Eu. 


.gene Ysaye. 


“MUSICAL MATTERS. 
Or arty anat: 








Sixth Symphony Concert. 


The programme forthe sixth symphony 
concert in Music Hail, Saturday evening, 
whi.e it may not have proven especially in- 
teresting toali musicians present was to 
say the least forit, a very happy. choice in 
calling forth the orchestra’s best work: 

Goldmark’s overture to Sappho 
heard here for the first time. 


largely to the unsurpassed fame of Gold- 
mirk’s “Sakuntala.’’ it might quite appro- 
priately have been called ‘‘Tasso,’’ so true is 


the tone-picture it presents, not of Sap- 
pho, but of the poet's struggles, 
misfortunes, melancholy, madness, and 


tinal triumph and apotheosis. The strong- 
est objection that can be urged against it 
is that it contains little more than a pro- 
tfoun:ly musical compound of thematic 
fragments bearing but the slightest logical 
relation to each other; and being so unvary- 
ingly stimulated and overcharzed that the 


intelligent listener soon wearies and 
longs for a fresher, healthier, 
and more normal atmosphere. Technically 


the work is an interesting study in orches- 
tral toue color, while on the other hand it 
is about as magniticent aspeciinen of the 
crazy-quilt style of musical composition as 
has been heard here tor some time. Mrs. 
EKlens b&b. Katon gave to the Weber aria 
‘Ocean! thou mighty monster” a largeness 
and beauty of tone that were eminently ap- | 
propriate for it. While of voice there 
was pleity, and as its tones 
given out with a rare charm of 
naturainess, it may seem ungracious to 
complain that the interpretation seemed 
wholly lacking that psychical intensity and 
passion which the aria requires, A highly 
intelligent reading of the great aria it cer- 
tainly was, but 1t more clearly seemed an 
interpretation that had been carefully pre- 
pared aud intelligently studied, yet not so 
deeply telt. The aria by Haendel, ‘‘O gleep, 
why dost thou leave me?’’—and was ever 
an aria more quaintly simple, more beauti- 
ful?— had given it avery just tonal etfect, 
and was detightfully sung. 

Mrs. Eaton, née Kiehew, has. greatly ad- 
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composition it has but little of the wealth | 
and creative power that contributed soa- 
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i Hid no} ~ former] y possess. Had she tem- 
“perament, sympathetic feeling and dra- 
“matic fervor, she would be a far more in- 
teresting singer. She was warmly received, 
‘and several times recalled. _ : 
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~The more the Ratt ‘Im Walde” is heard 
the more clear and masterly does its sym- 
phonic coutour appear. On the other hand, 
“as an idylic tone painting it would seem to 
have its superior onlyin the sixth symphony 
of Beethoven. Programme music? Surely 
we shouid not berate it on any such score. 
The tone-art is not yet an adult, is as 
' though *twere born but yesterday. yet so 
| beautiful has Beethoven, have even Ratt 


%, 
, 


and Goetz, made it that it already 
seems to be regarded as the 
Pythian Apollo of our _ age. Even 


the poems of antiquity sometimes appear 
to pale before such works as the ‘'Pastoral’’ 
or the “Im Walde.” And one is easily 
tempted tothe belief that either of these 
poetic masterpieces is as perfect in its way 
as though it had been composed by sucha 
born landscape songster as Theocritus or 
Virgil, ordrawn by Michael Angelo. The 
work was performed with all the justice 
which that perfect balance of parts, 
‘and refined tonel quality for which the 
best orc:-estrain the world is noted ;—not 
to mention the high discriminating sense 
and unimpeachable culture that character- 
ized Conductor Paur’s reading. The con- 
cert ended with ‘The Preiudes”’ by Liszt. 
The work was begun by Liszt in Marseilles 


Seg later. it was first perfcrmed in 
eimar in 1854, while Rg not 
sO conspicuous for that wrench- 
ing, chaotic weltering and lugubrious 
tonality characteristic of Franz Liszt’s 
orchestral works, it is nevertheless open to 
the serious impeachment of being quite as 
sensational and extravagant a creatien for 
orchestra as can easily be found. At next 
“Saturday evening’s Symphony concert the 
celebrated violinist, EKugene Ysaye, will 
make his Boston debut with the third con- 
certo for violin by Saint-Saens Volkmann’s 


an ne 
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Symphony in ) minor; the ‘“Spring’’ over- | 


ture by Goetz and ‘“‘Carnivalin Paris,’’ by 
Svendsen, will also be given. 
C. L. CAPEN. 


THE SIXTH SYMPHONY. 


The Sappho Overture Heard Here for 
the First Time—Music Notes. 
The sixth concert of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra took place in Music Hall 
‘Saturday evening, with the following pro- 
gramme: 


Overture to ‘‘Sappho,’’......... yur rs Goldmark 
Recitative and aria, Ocean! thou mighty mqDster 


—_— 












The ‘“Sappho’’ overture, 


em 






in 1845, and was not finished until five | 


from “‘Oberon’’....... cece cece ere esecees Weber 


Symphony No. 3, ‘In the Woods’’....--+... Ra 

Air, O sleep, why dost thou leave me? from 
ae Or Handel 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Les Preludes’’.......+.-- Liszt 


which was 


heard here for the first time, is an inter- 
esting composition (what it has to dowith  ‘“‘chest tones”’ 
‘Sappho I cannot conceive), as is every- 
| g that Goldmark writes, for he is pos- 
‘Sessed of constructive ability above the 
“average of the majority of the younger 
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i recognizes the in ¢ 
of a restrained pianissimo in heightening 
the effect of a composition as well as the 
power of a well-graded climax. uth i, 
Although at first hearing one.does not 
find the ‘“‘Sappho”’ so strikingly original 
and coherent as the ‘‘Sakuntala’”’ over- 
ture, it, nevertheless, is a praiseworthy 
effort upon the part of the composer who 
deals so liberally in the melodious, sen- 
suous and gorgeously tinted elements of 

his art. 

The overture was played to perfection. 

It has the extra full score which con- 
cludes with the other instruments, three 
flutes, an English horn, bass. clarinet, 
three trumpets, four trombones, two 
harps and three tympani. 

Raff’s delightful symphony, the work of 
a strict, well-grounded musician, as well 
as poet and painter in music combined, 
was a welcome number upon the pro- 
gramme. 

Conductor Paur read the work with 
| splendid success, and there was nothing 
| left to be desired in the rendering. The 
| orchestra was at its very best under the 
| skilful guidance of the conductor, and the 

listener was charmed with the wonderful 
effects obtained. 

It is unneccessary to speak in detail of 
the work and its performance, for the 

| composition is somewhat familiar to our 
| audience, and the playing was a unit of 
perfection; but a word must be said in 
praise of the exquisite performance of Mr. 

Pourtan, the first clarinet, and of the 
superb horn playing of Mr. Harkenbarth. 
Not only is Mr. Pourtan’s beautiful tone 
quality and faultless intonation to be 
' praised, but also the confident and artistic 
manner in which he executed all the solo 
work that fell to his part. 

The wood wind throughout played in 
magnificent form. 

Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes,’’ with its strik- 
ing motives, its multiplicity of effects 
and its brilliant scoring received a won- 

derfully fine rendering, in which the con- 
{ductor and the players share equally the 
praise, 

Mrs. Eaton has gained much in many 
directions since her last appearance here, 
in the matter of artistic confidence and 
intention and other routine of the per- 
former of the higher order of vocal com- 
position. 

There is, however, much yet to be de- 
sired by the listener whose standard of 
criticism demands that the singer should 
‘be possessed of a well-built voice, even 
throughout its scale, and homogeneous in 
quality. 

In the Weber number Mrs. Eaton sang 
with fire and force, but her middle tones 
were weak and ineffective, and the scale 
was distorted by the introduction of harsh 

(so-called) on the lower 
notes, that serve always in vulgarizing 


higher tones were also forced at times, 
and the intonation was not always pure. 
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Next Saturday the programme will in- 
clude overture, “Spring’’ by Goetz; Volk- 


eminent violinist, Mr. Hugene Ysaye, will 


| | 
nt 
” | | 

! 1, in D minor, | 
and Svendsen’s “Carnival of Paris.” The Music Hall. | 
| | 


play the concerto for violin, No. 3, by 


Saint-Saens. 


WARREN DAVENPORT. 


BOSTON 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8, AT 8, P.M 


BERLIOZ. 


LISZT. 


GLINKA. 


GLINKA. 


SEASON 1893-94. 

' 
| 
| 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


? 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY FANTASTIOUE. 


SYMPHONIC POEM. “Orpheus.” 


KOMARINSKAJA, a FANTAISE for ORCHESTRA On 


two Russian Folk Songs 


OVERTURE from the Opera, ‘‘Russlan et Ludimilla.’’ 


(First time: ) 

























































SEASON 1894-95. 


BOSTON. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 
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VII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


VOLKMANN. SYMPHONY No. 1, in D minor, op. 44. 


Allegro patetico. 

Andante. 

Scherzo: Allegro non troppo.—Trio: Meno mosso 
quasi Andantino, 

Finale: Allegro molto. 


SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO For VIOLIN, No. 3, in B minor, op. 61. 


Allegro non troppo. 
Andantino quasi Allegretto. 
Molto moderato e maestoso.—Allégro non troppo. 


MONSIGNY. CHACONNE AnpD RIGODON from Suits ‘Aline 
Reine de Golconde.”’’ 


FANTASIA FoR VIOLIN on Airs from Rossini’s 
‘*Otello.”’ 


SVENDSEN. CARNAVAL A PARIS. op.g. 





Soloist: 


(See Page 14, Feature Section.) Mr. EUGENE YSAYE. 





EMI PAUR, Conduete 


VIL CONCERT 
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Soloist: 
YSAYE. . 
‘See Page 14, Feature Section.) EUGENE YSAVYE 
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_ furnace, 
' the glow of genius. 


clever savoir faire. 
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The programme of the seventh symphony > 
concert, given in the Music Hall on Saturday 


evening, was— 


Volkmann: § rmphony aO- 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto for 


1,in D minor, opus 44. 
Violin, No. 3, in B minor, 
opus 61. 


Chaconne and Rigodon, from ‘‘Aline, Reine 
de Goleonde.’ 
Ernst: cheap Pe? violin on themes from Rossini’s 
0,’ 


Monsigny: 


Svendsen: Le Carnaval a Paris, opus 9. 
Mr. Eugéne Ysaye was the violinist. 


It is highly probable that Volkmann’s D 
minor symphony has been given here before; 
but we cannot rememberit. Itisa very differ- 
ent work from his more familiar second sym- 
phony, in B-flat major, and made an impression 
last Saturday evening unlike that produced 
by anything else of his we know. We suspect 
that works like this D minor symphony were 
more common fifty or seventy-five years ago 
than they are now. 
that are, ina sense, museums of impressions 


got from several composers are no great rarity | 


atany time; but they seldom have as much 
life and vigor as thissymphony has. One. can 
hardly escape finding this work of Volkmann’s 


| fullto the brim of suggestions of Haydn, Mo- 
-gart, Beethoven, and the whole classic school; 


Volkmann seems to have 
ideas red hot from the 
they retain something of 
Then the workmanship is 
excellent to a supreme degree; we doubt if any 
symphonic composer since Schumann, with the 
single exception of Brahms, can show a more 
stoutly, interestingly and excitingly worked- 
out second part than the free fantasia of the 
first movement of this symphony. And, curi- 
ously enough, the general plan of the work, 
especially of the first movement, is singularly 
formal, almost stiff; the first theme is almost 
academic in its rigidity. And here we come 
upon an interesting point, one that shows the 
difference between great creative genius and 
The character of the open- 
ing figure of the strings in this sympbony 
is not far removed from that of the 
famous “Ta-ta-ta-TA!” of Beethoven’s C 
minor. Not that there is any melodic simi- 
larity between them, but that both are 
equally a ‘“‘knocking at the portal.” Both 
are simple figures, rather than themes. But 
note how Beethoven, by a complex series of 
free contrapuntal imitations, immediately so 
develops his figure that the four-part web of 
voices strikes the earas the continuous devel- 
opment of an actual inelody; he starts witha 
simple figure, but from his treatmentof ita 
full-grown theme blossoms forth. Volkmann 
has no such happy inspiration; he seems to feel 
that he cannot develop areal theme out of his 
initial figure, and so does not try to. But he 
does something else, and with such vigor and 
sureness of grasp that the result is by no means 
lacking in strong effectiveness. All that first sec- 
tion of the movement which is usually devoted 
to the statement and development of the first 


but, for once, 
borrowed his 
and 


theme here becomes something very like reci- . 0 U 
‘fine water and cut to perfection! 


tative,a ‘“‘recitativo stromentato,”’ which the 
basses keep insisting upon their obstinate fig- 
ure, the wind instruments keep answering with 
more or less expressive phrases, and the rest of 
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‘ heard from Volkmann’s laboratory. 
formance was‘simply superb! | | | 
The two movements from the suite collated | 
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Vee musical invention. The slow movement 
charms one by its evident sincérity of feeling, 
albeit its rather bald simplicity and artlessness — 


| savors a little of the salon style. The Scherzo ° 
. is admirable throughout. . 


Only the Finale 
seems a little dry at times, though it works up 
to a very effective climax at the end,—the last 


what stagy flavor, as the final “hurrah!” of an 
Auber overture. But the symphony, mostly 
“de refiet et deréverbére”’ though it be, asthe old 


Friend of Men would say, istous by far the 
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_ few measures of which have, however, a some- | 


most enjoyable and exciting thing we have yet 


The per- 


by Gevaert from dance-pieces in Monsigny’s 
‘Aline, Reine de Golconde” are fascinating as 
may be, and were very daintily played. Svend- 
sen’s ‘‘Carnaval & Paris’ is a wonderfully bril- 
liant and daring piece of orchestration, but we 
are not sure that itis,in other respects, much 
more than “a tale * * * full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” Only toward the 
end, where the composer’s madness. rises to the 
pitch of genius, does the thing become really 
good fun. The performance left nothing to be 
desired. : 


Saint-Saéns’s B minor violin concertO may | 


take very high rank among concertos of the 
second class; the composer shows some in- 
ventiveness, infinite fertility of resource, and 
much charm and fascination. The music is 
sufficiently strongly knit together,—only that 
the second theme in the first movement seems 
rather vague and characterless, so that you 
have some difficulty in recognizing it on its 
return,—and the whole thing is full of life and 
go. It is amply fine enough a work fora great 
violinist to make his first bow with. Mr. 
Ysaye’s playing took everyone by storm: since 
Paderewski, no artist has had such a glowing 
reception here. From the first minute 
his bow touched the - string held 
his whole audience § spell-bound. It was 
time that we should hears him! We 
are all more or less liable to get into cer- 
tain ruts in listening to music; and it is good 
for us to have an occasional fillip from the out- 
side to wake us up and bring us to a conscious- 
ness that our horizon will bear extending. In 
pianoforte playing we have had not a few such 
eye-openers of late, but we have been less fa- 
vored by great violinists. Mr. Ysaye suddenly 
opens our eyes to the difference between con- 
summate virtuosity and something not quite so 
masterful. There is an old story of the ele- 
phant driver of one of the grand moguls show- 


he 


ing his diamond-studded whip-lash to some 


curious foreigners; they took the rich thing in 
their hands, examined it with mute curiosity, 
stone by stone, and marvelled among them- 
selves at the prodigality that could waste 
such precious jewels on a mere whip- 
lash! But the driver said, “You don’t 
the thing right;. what do we 
care about the cutting of each separate stone, 
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or its fine water? All the Mogul’s jewels are of | 


But, if you 
want to know the real glory of this whip-lash 
you must see me swing it over the elephant’s 
head and see it flash in the sunlight; that’s 
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show 
| What stuff they were made i 
TIVE, gand when it came to the Pe 


\ > ag diaeemmegada . ) rodon ' movement the first violins played : 
Sarasate, of'late years, has played so much en | Chaconne and Rigodon ne : | “yaa By Played as if 
‘grand seigneur, has lolled so lazily on his vir- | “aline Reine de Golconde’”’; Ernst, fan- He Unites the Emotional With the Technical | vhey were inspired by the presence of a 


{ | ; i EEO 3 , 6 confrere to especial excell . 

A is playing has carried little | asia for violin on airs from Rossini’s rea ] xcellence. M, 
ih te: oh ats dazzled by his | «Otello’; Svendsen, Carnaval a Paris, as Seldom Heard—The Concert as a Whole 7 Saye has recognized the strength of this 
Poa Be alte but not ‘much more. Ysaye, on the ‘op. 9. Ee ay epartment of our orchestra and is loud in 


te | Had Too Much Miscellaneous Flavor, Al- | tts praise. ‘Other or 
: ° : | chestras | 
‘other hand, shows you his astounding verve: The soloist was Engene Ysaye and the though It Began Classically two artists in the first violins, but yon hievp 
“ity by its musical side; the whip-lash mou only | interest of the evening-naturally centred = | : | @ whole body of solossts,’’ was his remark. 


flashes in the sun, but it hits the elephant and | in his work. He is a large man, some- It was a case of the tail wagging the dog, Yecently, after a rehearsal with the men. 
ie . His tone is singularly smooth what heavy in his movements, and has : On Saturday, for there was far more of * Lhe applause which foilowed,the conclu- 
vas -string so smooth, indeed, | thick, long black hair which bobs up and soloist than of orchestra in the programme, » 810n of the work was indescribably enthusi-- 
“that it sounds perhaps a little dull and wanting | qgwn when its owner becomes excited and there was (because of an injudicious ~ &3tle, and half a dozen recalls scarcely 
in edge—and, we should say, remarkable more | With nis playing. sclection on the part of the solvist) more of 1 adnan ‘oO Satiate the public. It was de-| 
fires energy and brilliancy than for great On his first entrance, Mr. Ysaye was the ‘‘miscellaneous’ than the symphonic xn . YA ae Loo, which is more than 
readth and volume; it is the Wieniawski evidently a little nervous, but this dis- fiavor to the concert. Nevertheless the 1©82 be said of that which followed the > 


br ‘ f ‘ ®venin eo: slassic i 73 *Otello Fantasie’ 1} 9 
‘tone, raised toa higher potency, rathe1 ri appeared directly he began his panei Volkinennies S piieae ateceiae ao ake a eG ‘Me Teka injudistoust> Br se Pepa 
“the Wilhelmj tone. It dominates over and wore away entirely as the evening ad- movement of this showed atendency to -8econd number. .That he played the 


orchestra more by its incisiveness and Gees vanced. It is many a day since Boston | Overforce the. brasses, but aside from this 8+ of fireworks which compose this | 
accent than by its largeness. Of his tec aoe has heard such work on the violin, in fault was perfectly played. The second fantasie very brilliantly is a mat- 
“nothing need be said; we are well past making | 1oint of phrasing, execution and purity yuovement showed us what a treasure we rer of course, but it was a ‘number far _be- 
“Gnyentories of what may be taken for granted. | 05 tone. Saint-Saens’s concerto No. 3| jhave acquired in M. Pourtan, the clarinet- heath the dignity of these concerts, and it 
“But the fire and artistic measure of his playing | ,, ps. miliar to the Symphony patrons, but tist; the solo for clarinette, which con- : as posses i to see Cie orchestra which had 
are wonderful indeed; he so well subordinates it is doubtful if they were fully prepared stituted the chief part of the 10 ve- ria pry i noble work in the St. Saens con- 
“@etails to the total impression! For the first | 5) Wat followed. The control the solo- quent was magnificently performed, with ©?rto strumming away at the watery and 
“three or four pages of the concerto, we were ist had over his instrument was marvel- oe —— hs Shela te ce technical a hibit. gp ot ne bea 
. ware : or tone that calls for snperlatives ‘ ai exhibit. Lhe applause, one i 
ceerack more pare earning cise PY slicer ot the lous; every note fell from his Dow clear, an the deacription. The trio of th . Sher zs Riad to add, was not quite 80 hearty as that 
simplicity of, his style; the main ou ie ay true and distinct, while his conception of Was another delightful part of the work , Which greeted the first number, but M, 
“music were so broadly and frankly stood the music, as indicated by his phrasing, and received full justice at ihe hands of the | 184ye, as if desirous of taking away the | 
that all the cunning of the ales ies stoo ‘was a delight and something of 4a reve- orchestra, the cello here deserving especial erOety Ma ty lett by the fantasie, broke | 
‘somewhat in the background. But soonone jatign. ynention. ‘he finale was again a trifle too ‘rough the custom of the concerts and | 
‘saw thatthe highest perfection of detailwas — mho second movement, with its Sicilian | loud, but its subtle points were well | ied at linccon ye Secction from Bach a 
»eminently there; especially in his playiugot J ooay, was exquisitely done, and the’ Brought out and the symphony gained suf- caahe Ppt caB hich pacer Beta he played with | 
e@ntilena did one find him full of cunning— 4 wtigcial harmonics with which the move-. clent applause. It is a worthy work, and hey PT arte musicianty style,so broadly | 
"Sikalice”’ ‘as the French say—but so mucha nett. ended Mianlaved. yaw “akiiL: She Bea nas to be making its way into the stand- aanaciih des Vi bac Pi most intricate 
“master of all the arts and sophistries of effec- third movement, too, was handled in a minnie, moe’ reipine = io aes. Bh peed » bad reve of the presentation af aan goes 
Beeerarur . " , ~ ' ’ . / . ’ 
tiveness that his playing sounded like pure, a sterly manner, the intricate passages which so many moderns have introduced Ceeding number. 
1 nadulterated | nature. Of itecrages vod being given brilliantly and with marked into their scores, but presenting clean-cut . Monsigny’s Chaconne and Rigaudon 
warmth of feeling and expression he showsa 4 oouracy, themes and musicianly development, and Were played by the orvhestra with dainti- 
“great deal; of the depth of his feeling the com- “Wry yeaye'’s second number, Ernst’s fan- it has also the merit of not being too che i and gtace. Ihe Chaconne partook of 
‘position gave one no opportunity of judging: j25y from “Otello,” was perhaps better prolix, : sonar aoe yi character of this dance ; 
we should like to hear him in the Beethoven appreciated, for the different airs from After this there came the svloist, and the ‘y ‘ | phe Chaconne was slow and 
‘and Brahms concertos before trying toestimate JF) ooera. in a most beautiful arrange- manner in which he was welcomed must ,8°G@te, being somewhat akin to the 
: ; P te ethan. Maia? te sella have proved to tim that he was the chief !Sarabande in manner, but after the French 
_ that his playi pnseata: semen full expression and it was 7. ie tine Seattle ee arene ce emene Is8ye:| orks the Comoe beet anes ee | 
Pa rp ’ 


he Na | j 
4 exquisite. The notes were clear and pure he has the sweetness of a Sarasate combined Style less characteristic. The Rigaudon | 


« 


os 


Was as wondrously fine as the imagination is impossible tospeaktomuch praise; WOrks the tempo became quicker and the | 
bextd soe 


eould paint—finer probably ae were iy as a bell, and even in pianissimo could be with the breadth of a Wieniawski; he com- , (‘igodon”’ is after all but a misspelling of | 
imaginations could have painted belor |distinctly heard all over the hall. The bines the emotional with the technicalin qa he word) may be described as rollicxing,and | 
ing it. from |audience grew quite enthusiastic and perfect unien. That he isa musician ag }t Was this spirit which Mr. Paur imparted 
-'Inplaying Ernst’s fantasia on themes from called the soloist back again and again. well as a virtuoso was apparent in his ¢*° it. | 
“Otello,” Mr. Ysaye did a thing he should not in Volkinann’s syiiehony and the two surety in the St. Saens Violin Concerto in - the concert ended with Svendsen’s “Car- 
have done at a symphony coneert, and one ‘other numbers, the orchestra is deserving B minor which is not the least intricate | 24val de Paris,” beside which all Roman 
‘which Mr. Paur—as director of the concerts— hide tem banalant wate. Sis Peak ae composition of its class. His instrument feats Viennese carnival scenes become as 
Pamala not have allowed. It is entirely Mr. P ccninaat ta Wa eke: aan Alke too, a Guarnerius, is of singularly sweet mi ae water. It brings the heavy artil- 
“Yeaye’s business what light he wishes to pre- #2 accomp Pe Tega stp a gre tone, and came the nearest to being satis-_ Cab) vinden at once, and piccolo, pizzi-4| 
lth Ktinael? tous in: only we do not.care to highly commen : factory in Music Hall of any that ias been Cv violin e'iects, cymbals, and all other | 
sent himse how himselfin the |Tehearsal or concert this week, but on played there for some time, for it must be Weirdness and clatter are present from the 
aave him, nor anyone else, 8 ais concerts. | the week following there will be a me- borne in mind that this hall is too large for beginning. . It is a combination of Bérlioz 
EB Otello light at our symphony ' morial programme to Anton Rubinstein. the perfect audition of such an instrument, ®24 the Bal Bullier, After a series of 
. ‘Mrs. Ernest Lent will be the soloist. From the moment that he began with tie musical earthquakes, which may mean 
But : a broad passages on the G string which usher 7 4risian jollity, it presents a sombre and 
Ph em in the first movement of this concerto, M, foughtful episode, which may picture sube 
‘pieces by Bach, disguising them under some, Isaye held the audience captive. It is ®¢@uent headache, and it ends with a Chi- 
‘to say the least, remarkable playing, and that Scarcely necessary to tell the reader that in| sh clatter tuat may typify delirium 
“made matters worse thanever. Both the Mu- double-stopping (this came in chiefly ina pbs cee ond Phe music is a good study of 
“gic Hall and the Howard Athenwum have their later work), in rapidity, in bold skips, in pn a ra ton, and it shows how much noise 
“hich tid Saturday evening, but it is well combination of pizzicato and bowing, the hts ay be compressed into a written score, 
high tides on "The desert artist is impeccable, In his birdlike har- PUt whether scoring such a racket is worth - 
“to keep the two elements apart. e deser monics he es iali ind f Wieni- While is another matter | 
‘islarge enough for both,” as the Comanches awski. B t sam Sanserte, was mbie than | ay " LovisC. Enso, 4 
‘gay, and it were best for neither to encroach AWskKI. Bu eS i ° «iy 


' oa 


“upon the domain of the other. 
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ene yes gSpiriintig wah ae apie vsaye has exquisite taste ‘and the: ost’ pre-eminent pianist. The Funeral March | . veh a man as bh what he does not | 
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| - - me re lays, also, with from Beethoven's “‘Hroica’’ will be played, | do is almost as remarkable as what he | 
ipa rN se : a lama hy <- , elicate- ogy kor Ores ta ns efforts and the lanrented composer’s concerto for | does. For self-control, when one realizes, 
fe and His: Violin Sway @ Sym- tr rranly vigor that seldom goes hand-in- ee WA ae tate Saat 27m | cugde ae the bandont OP dane, Or ee 
) Ceeng arian Po cane ".  @ manly : : ony, with the three additional move- | : : 

bie te phony Concert Audience. ‘hand with such finesse as graces every ments, will complete. the programme. Perhaps the most pleasant recollection 


Audie of last evening is the fact that there was 
ie touch ‘inghis execution. Mrs. Ernst Lent will be the soloist. nothing in his performance that you wished 


ia ; He never indulges in gy acy podiactle A WARREN DAVENPORT. otherwise. You said to yourself, ‘‘Now, if 
: oka ME Ww ARM although his eantabile is of great warm 1 nln ti yigne, oS aplge pay thas pas- 
| f pathos. = ‘} Bage aS Ysaye is playing it.”’’ is would 
HIS WELCO . fost pcg he avets cee * that he does there | MUSIC, not be said in any spirit of foolish conceit, 
oe : aay” Tae and vitality; neither is it but because the performance was so pure | - 


, 


_ 


and noble that it would be hard for you to | 


obtained upon the basis of volume and The Appearance of Ysaye at the | imagine it as perfect if the music had aperiaa | 


9 j - ° played in another manner. To speak in - 
The Orchestra Acquits Itself Ad a aa | Seventh Symphony Concert. tail of Ysaye’s performance would be "ta 


The program of the seventh Symphony ; indulge constantly in superlatives, and , 


In this respect his performance is a 
| concert, given last evening in Music Hall, |} Superlatives, even when they are so vender | 
| 
| 


mirably With Him. healthy object-lesson to the numerous 

players whose efforts would induce one 

Sule to believe that the greater effects in violin 
eo ‘playing can only be obtained through 


—° | Selections Its Work | ing the instrument. 61 Saint-Saens 
In the Orchestra | scraping and rasping sound _Chanconne and Rigaudon from ‘‘Aline Reine 


Mr. Paur, ec ; ne deserved, are wearisome, and the reader 
conductor, was as follows: who did not hear begins to be suspicious. | 

Did the execution of the most difficult pas- | 
He are excite unbounded enthusiasm? So | 
“ae t one unmusical | 2 J : od t 1e tei teniik tone, the carressing of the | 
a. Under Mr. Paur Was Most There is no um _ de Golconde Monsigny { Strings by the bow, the unaffected and truly 
Baie escapes from Ysaye’s violin. | Fantasia for violin on airs from Rossini’s | 
Commendable. As regards technical facility, there | Otello” heart and controlled by the musical reason. 

limit in the matter of | | Comparisons are inevitable, perhaps, but 

geems to be no | _ let us avoid them. I have snoken in another 


: execution. : is not a: Apt | column of the Journai of the vice of com- 
remarkable in its freedom | ashamed to give only portions of a. parison, which so often detracts from full 


ee | i ing is : 

Ege Beventh concert of the Boston Sym-| 14% on" worshipers, arise and stone Wim? Here ie Rae the oe Ne eae man, famous 
a | usic Hall, i Lease eae - | we 8, se and stone him? ere is fiddlers in this city. s doubtfu any one 
phony Orchestra took place in M Re His intonation Saturday evening wa _this symphony by Volkmann, with its strong of them has given greater and purer pleas- 
Baturday evening, and served in introduc- 4, witless. ‘ | |and noble first movement, charming an-\ Ure than that given last night by Eugene 
ing to Boston concert-goers the eminent phe playing of the “Othello fantasia | ‘dante, delightful trio in the scherzo. And *S#@¥é- 


<< | k, } One word more about his tone. T 
violinist, Mr. Hugene Ysaye. The pro- proved that he is a virtuoso of high ran lthen comes the dull and labored finale.: vidiiniate Whone sank haa Soe. tn Te 


gramme was as follows: while the rendering of the aang | _Why is it necessary in such cases to play excites the thought of the Evil One, to 
s Volk concerto and the two dance movements | the symphony as a whole? ; whom the fiddle, as the superstitious of past 
mphony No, 1 aricscescertecs tO “Saens from a sonata of Bach, played for an : os 4centuries believed, was a favorite instru- 
equally demonstrated the fact Beautiful dnd strong as are so many pass- Ment of corruption. Such a song was that 
encore, eq lit ages of. the tymohonv. it # . tak ae which came from the three-stringed violin 
a that he is a musician of fine quality. cht ymphony, it served last even- with the belly covered with skin of bluish 
eMotretic™ E Ysaye was warmly welcomed by. the | ing chiefly as a preparation to the perform- , Serpent played by Muzio in the wild tale by 
0 ¢ Paris Carnival, op. 9......++++++--Svendsen garoe audience, which crowded the house | | ance of Ysaye. Again there was a triumph /the great: Russian; and Muzio heard the 
ae ' t every available point, and after each | | Of individuality. Again there was the dis- tune in Ceylon, and it was called ‘‘The Song 
Mr. Ysaye is a Belgian, a favorite pupil @t every : nd | pla f of Triumphant Love. Now this love was 
of Vieuxt 3 and at the head of the of his numbers was recalled again and | | Play of a temperament. lust. The song of Ysaye, whether in the 
of V ong sya de famous through egain with tremendous applause and | Now in these days it is taken for granted singing passages of the fine concerto of 
Belgian school, ma tatives aS Vieux- |@houts of ‘Bravo!’ that a great violinist, a man whose reputa- Saint-Saens, or the melody of Desdemona, | 
Ree eee representa It is well that such artists come to give tion, crossed the Atlantic long before he ’iS human, intensely human, yet it is free 
ps and Wieniauski. listeners at these concerts the oppor- stood on the stage of Music Hall. } ae from earthly dross. In the finale of the con- 
“"Ysaye is a young man, large in stature, the listeners h nl omemten Stage OF Music Hall, has a re- certo his tones soared above the unearthly 
with a leonine head and a bearing that tunity to judge between the re atnaeseyh _markable.technique. To speak at length of music of the accompanying violins like 
fy t his extremely emotional |4n his art and the meritricious pertfo | 4 | Ysaye’s technique would then be almost im- unto the song of a disembodied spirit. 
indicates me. PROCS ent for who has too often in the past encumpere pertinent, and it would be a reflection on ~ .. Recalled again and again, Ysaye after the 
@nd highly nervous temperament, the stage at these symphony occasions. the intelligence of the reader. Let it be {Otello” fantasia gave an exquisite per- 
While he plays he sways in a not un- Great praise must be accorded Mr, Paur . # Sufficient to say that his technique is high- formance of the sarabande and pi eg eh 
praceful manner, a ge eh Mfexibility and the orchestra ior the splendid manner | with weloped: that he conquers. difficulties Bach's third sonata, A Iam not mistaken. 
Teast affecting the remarkable ic’ : nts to Mr. apparent ease, yet without fatuous dis- fit, * 
th t ai coctarises every motion of his |ém which the accompaniment Rectory oh play. His pose is that of the man who, There were moments in the accompani- 
Wecknic ll the emotion | ¥Ysaye’s pieces were given. it w knows that he is master of his instrument, 7 Ment to the “Otello” fantasia when there 
@echnical efforts, aS well as @ triumph upon the part of our orchestra Who has faced many audiences; yet there is WS 4 lack of precision, but the performance 
of his aesthetic display. nduct and was an expe- never a trac : , of the orchestra, as a whole, was one of 
of makes |@nd its able conductor, race of the poseur. A stalwart dt. The symph finel 
Byerything about his playing rience that the eminent violinist will not figure; a massive, leonine head; a face that 8reat merit. The symphony was finely read 
a. Ysaye is possessed | ishows kindliness. shrewdness. ard ve )} and strongly played. The little danses were 
ey. dent the fact that y llv de- | @njoy elsewhere in this country. Ysaye intelli , Facts Wn "Aca web es bd yates interesting chiefly as a specimen of the mu- 
Saped soa  gamgin See ma’ Snearent plainly indicated his gratification in this Pee aT Oe ee hee ee the whi ; 
ribed as ‘“‘temperament, 4 


. crowd goes  s aie ‘ jJsic to which famous men and women once 
‘ ‘< wnfortu- |wespect, and showed his pleasure in his to Miata s pupil wiote tleaktemoo Rod danced when the ballet was one of the fine 
gpontaneous possession that 1s eomplimentary gestures towards the ofr- 2nd respected so degrading his talent. 


{= 2s 


artistic phrasing that was inspired by the! 


i Ys 


eee 
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ned 


; arts, and not an exhibition of unmeaning 
mately lacking in too many of ane damegaitels ‘ghestra in acknowledgment thereof. | } ,the charm of Ysaye, the fiddler—do not icks and acrobatic, Paddee rs do: feats. 
performers upon the concert stage, as W Concerning the orchestral numbers | | Shrink at the sound of this word; does not at | 
@s upon the operatic stage. In the lat- laved, if one excepts the rough, rasping | | padle give you the idea of the strings. The compiler of the Program Book makes 
ter case, a warm temperament, if Danner in which the first movements of | this naan the word violin?—the charm of .the following statement in speaking of 
ossessed, is too often joined pick z rig the Volkmann Symphony was played, and | quality of ihe tans. Wer, ‘one ie whet " ele 761 ne 4 Cait dupé so delighted the 
“WWsaye does not produce a f which the brass played all forte pas- Startle, excite wonder. This tone is never { suppiy him with libretti in future. The 
Wie Wilhelmj, for instance; but it is o gages, it must be said that the orchestra Stine ed. There is no sawing on the G_ success of this collaboration was such that 
he most delicate texture, and in com- played superbly. ~iting a8 though the player must needs the Cométlie-Italienne succeeded in having 


the | lume is of the ntioned must be fp’ On the human heart. The body and \ the rival Opéra-Comique de la Foire Saint- 
pensation for this lack of wo a et eas Siygdra eyed 4 oe aby in whieh: the rae head are not used to accentuate the : Laurent closed, for fear that its rising repu- 
extraordinary carrying power. the delightful m Criticism one by playing to the eye. This tone is} tation might injure their own theatre; and! 
meates the entire sounding space of the gyendsen number was given. Sained legitimately; it is the child of | from that time Monsigny wrote only for 


mei , Nature and Art d it i d legiti- | ¥ 
audi: makes itself felt above gas disarmed in this case a an rt, an Ss use egiti- | the Comédie-Italienne (the forerunner of the | 
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e on steward to the Duke of 
jeans. Sophie Arnould was the original 
Aline. When the work was revived in 
772 and 1779 Guimard, the demure wanton, 
was the chief female dancer. | 
"The piece was sumptuously mounted, in- 
deed the ene of putting it on the stage 
A vas 33, iC res, an enormous sum in those. 
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ee ONE WOMAN’S CHAT. 

_ The symphony matinee girl has done 
“nothing but talk about Vsaye since Friday. 
afternoou. At the club Saturday afternoon 
‘aS soon as the regular club meeting was 
‘Over and the teacups were passed, the name 


-+Ysaye—was en every girl’s lips. 

_ The Babel of clamoring tongues made it 
impossible for me to distinguish what the 
ve rdict was at first. 

Finally, when the bon-bons were passed, 
‘there was a bit of lull. Heloise 
‘seized the opportunity, wheeled her 
| air into the centre of the circle 
and ing herself so that by a 
‘slight turn she could command every face 
“in the circle she bezan: ‘Girls, hasn’t he 
-a funny trick of wiping the moisture from 
his left hand?” — 

' Then all the girls shouted while the 
‘little mimic stood up in their midst and 
‘illustrated. ‘‘You know,’ she said, ‘the 
snapped his chin down on the violin, like 


‘this, and while the violin stuck rigidly out 


‘under his fat double chin, he vigorously 
'fubbed his left palm on his right elbow 
, ‘.Yes,” piped up another girl, ‘arid every- 
“body smiled every time he did it.” 

Then Eleanor. burst forth with “every- 
‘thing in the symphony sdunded -just like 
‘scratching in comparison to his pla, ing.”’ 
“Well,” said Marjorie, “he seemed pleased 
‘with the symphony anyway. Why, I never 
Saw such handshaking in my life as went 
or between Ysaye and Mr. Paur. Thé 
‘shook and shook and _ shook! Why, 
thought they never would let go of hands.” 
“9 eloise sat down and impat ently waited 
for. the last syllable then said ‘“‘His hair is 
“pnother study in the art of «sthetic hair- 
di sssing. It is I think an improvement on 
‘the chrysanthemum style. His hair, you 
‘know, is long and straight until it comes 


: 


s 


nd happily se 


» 


‘tothe neck then it curls, or curves, de- 
bs sidedi y out and right back again, making a 
‘regular rollas round as a cylinder right 
around his collar. 3 

_ His ears seem to hold the hair back on 
‘the sides, but when he gets excited, and 
his face grows red, the long side. locks 


. oie 
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' “How does he loek?’’ 
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as could be.” | 


“Of course he couldn’t bow at once after 
finishing his selection,” said Selma, ‘“‘be- 


cause hé was 80 busily engaged in pullening 
his right elbow. I wonder how many el- 
bows he wears out in a season.”’ | 

Yarah, who had not seen him, asked: 
Heloise answered: 
‘He looked to me to be tall, decidedly cor- 
puient, and had the manner of a conscious 
autocrat.” | | 

‘Well,’ said emphatic Heloise, ‘Boston 
liked him, any way. The applause has not 
ascended to the roof with such tremendous 
force for many a long day.” 


a 


‘dance all over his face and his eyes flash — 


im: it rays like lightning.”’ 
_/"My!” ejaculated Selma, 
fs paving gran’. free, and passionate! Such 
“thirds! I never heard the equal in my life! 
‘but didn’t he look like 'a regular demon 
when he finished the climax of the second 
‘Dumber?’ Marjorie all the time sitting on 
the edge of her chair hurriedly snatched 

16 discourse and announced: “I am sures 


‘isn’t his. 


i Fre ay 
‘ > 


igerous way, but his body w Vas straight 


| his fingers, the rare magic of his bow are simply in- y 4, 
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M USI C. nique, are all essential, but back of these, guiding and 
| ’ . transforming, is that something called talent or 
- Lhe Symphony Concert. genius, and it is to this that the final appeal is to be 
The seventh concert of the Symphony orchhstra wag} made. It is not the master of technique 
that interests us, or we should admire thous. 
ands of now mediocre artista and musicians, and it 
is ee 7. Ysaye with the wonderful bow arm and | 
magic gers that claims our admiration; 
Fantasia for violin “‘Otello’’.............+.Ernst. artist, the interpreter who arouses an iaiien 
_ Carnival in Paris......°*****.seeeee+s.-9VODdSEeN, ‘that is deepcr, more lasting and more improving | 
The Volkmann symphony isa delightful work, butlike | than curious wonder. Nor have we to deal | 
a large amount of modern music it is not fated to win) with the simple interpreter only, clse all trans. 


given last night with the following programme: 


Symphony No. 11. D-minor............ Volkman. 
Concerto for Violin, No. 3.. Saint-Saéns. 
Chaconne & Kigadon.....-..++++,..+.»-Monsigny. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


an immortality. Itis individual and ina sense origi-: lators of Homer would be the equal of 
nal, but it has grown older than its years warrant. It{Chapman. The true interpreter must be a poet 
is the work of an accomplished musician, a bright but |} like Coleridge, a musician like Rubinstein; he must 
unfortunate satellite that is lost inthe greaterj glories | see with his master’s eyes, feel with his master’s heart 
of the planet, called genius, about which it is forced to , build fancies with his master’s imagination, and yet 
| revolyc. In the musical firmanent it is only the. tinge all with his own individuality. The wider is this 
| planets that attract the attention of posterity. The power, the greater is the artist; and this power 
| light ofa Beethoven overcast the glory of a hostof; or double power, Mr. Ysaye possesses in a 
Bawiress but lesser luminaries; and when posterity; yery high degree. His ‘interpretations are 
| £705 in the direction where Volkmann thould be,it! all faithful to the jintentlons of the com. 
will see only Beethoven and Schumann. Fortunately } posers interpreted, while they are tinged with the 
we are closer and the angle is wider, and to us Volk.” the large individuality of the artist. It is this faultless 
mann 1s an interesting figurcYalthough he has no mes- , taste, fine insight, wide sympathy, always, of course 
sage of special value even forourears. Thesymphony | including the technical excellencies, that are sae, 
was most excellently interpreted. Ysaye’s supreme merit. He is not simply a master 
The two little dances, by Monsigny, were pleasant] of the violin, but an artist of the rarest 
Whispers from the past,when dallying with this species | talent, perhaps of genius. The toncs-that he brings 
of work was not considered 1 crime either in compos-| forth are beautiful beyond expression, and irresistibly 
ers or in conductors; Mr. Krehbiel not being born and |] gtir one into an enthusiasm from which there is no 
New York not having yet raised the wsthetic standard. | egeape, which thrills inthe memory and warm what 
The little works were delightfully interpreted, the col- | wags intended for cold criticism into hot praise. In the 
oring was perfect and the finish of the finest and most] Saint. Saéns concerto as in the less meritasbous 
artistic quality. “Otello” Fantasia, the wonderful tone color, the grace, 
The soloist of the fevening was Mr. Eugene Ysaye, | the exquisite delicacy the warmth the perfection with- 
and the large audience assembled enjoyed the luxury} drew the attention from the wonderful phras. | 
of hearing a great artist—an artist born,and notmanu- jing, the wonderful techincal skill, the perfect | 


factured. What strikes one first, in listening to Mr.! adaptation of means to ecnd. Mr. Ysaye has more than | 


Ysaye, is the absolute sincerity of the man, the man demonstrated his skill and genius, and the wild en- 

lovingly absorbed in his art, an unconscious of every- | thusiasm with which he was received must have proved 

thing but his art. In his hands the violin speaks from | to him that he was appreciated by the audience, whom 

its soul, and not from its strings alone; speaks in &} he heldin thrall. He was recalled again and again 

full, rich volume of tone, which in delicacy | in hurricanes ofapplause, that came from the heart 
seems'beyond the normal compass of the instrument, | and tingled the fingers. 

and is suggestive of witchery. The tone is not only] The programme for the next concert is in memory of 

broad and full, but it is of the finest quality and of the | Anton Rubinstein, and consists of Funcral March from 

finest color, and these it never loses. Mr. Ysaye also| Symphony No. 3; Beethoven concerto for pianoforte, 

phrases like an artist; his work is clean-cut, clear, of |No. 4, D-minor, Rubinstein; symphony in C, No. 2. 
the highest finish, and yet always broad and masterful. | (Ocean), with three additional movements, Rubinstein. | 


Technically, his work approaches ina very high de-)} The soloist is Mrs. Ernst Lent. 
: gree absolute perfection, difficulties are subdued with 
| Case faud grace, without display, with an admirable’ 


.aus dem Serail,’’ Act I., Scene 3. 

self-confidence and self-absorption. The rare skill of 

‘6 9: : 

tegral portions of the sum total, and have no cxistence Egmont,” in F minor, op. 84. 

apart as tricks or affectations. ai 
It is as the interpreter and not as the violinist skilled 

in technics that we listen to Mr. Ysaye, or rather are , 

compelled to listen to him, and itis only with an effort 21st: 

that we can escape from artist to study the mechani- 

cian; fromthe entrancing sounds to study how the 

sounds are produced. Mr. Ysaye reaches the soul of HEINRICH : 

his violin and the soul of those who hearken | 

to him. Tho thing alone is all suflicing, | 

and is it worth while to seek how the thing is. 

done; look for the chisel marks of the statuary) 
















































































ee toe oes. “TIOt kno wae = “4 ay Saige Hyp Be Reh soon i en | 
- 4. 6... American audience, When th M on the Venus of Melos? The chisel work, the tech. 
oh 4] ee very bim to the echo for several S IL C. nique, are all essential, but back of these wid! | | 
eh the dances just stood still and looked, undecided, then ose Seve: aoe 
ire taken, was “St 8too il and 100Ke aan ecided, The Sumpho C J transforming, is that something called talent or| 
'Senitten for the Paris Opéra “produced 2ll ofa sudden he just nodded his head in a SYMPRONY oncert, : q 
| | vigerous way, but his body was as straight ” genius, and it is to this that the final appeal is to be 
166. The ay atl be y 5 | The seventh concert of the Symphony orchhstra wag| made. It is not the master of technique 
Mon. “Of course he couldn't bow at once after Lab last night with the following programme: ‘that interests us, or we should admire thous. | 
,SSr works, be- finishing his selection,’’ said Selma, ‘‘be- Symphony No. 11. D-minor......++++.. Volkman. ands of now mediocre artists and musicians, and it | 
eee } e Duke of cause hé was 80 busily engaged in polishing Concerto for Violin, No. 3.....+.... Saint-Saéns. isnot Mr. Ysaye with the wonderful bow arm and 
AY his right elbow. I wonder how many el- Chaconne & Kigadon.....+...+++,....Monsigny. magic fingers that claims our admiration; but | 
7 and 1779 Guimard, the d bows he wears out in a season. Fantasia for violin “ ” d | » but the | 
“an , the demure wanton, d sia for violin ‘‘Otello”’......... eeeees Ernst artist, the Interpreter who mY | 
s the chief female dancer. 7arah, who had not seen him, asked: C i lin P y P arouses an enthusiasm | 
Uy lye 6) By s) OO Pre Svendsen, that is deepcr, more lasting and more improving 
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ONE WOMAN’S CHAT. 


The symphony matinee girl has done 
nothing but talk about Vsaye since Friday 
-afternoou. At the club Saturday afternoon 
as soon as the regular club meeting was 
over and the teacups were passed, the name 
—VYsavye—was en every girl’s lips. 

The Babel of clamoring tongues made it 
impossible for me to distinguish what the 
verdict was at first. 

Finally, when the bon-bons were passed, 
there was ai bit of  tlull. Heloise 

seized the opportunity, wheeled her 

‘chair into the centre of the circle 
and happily seating herself so that by a 
slight turn she could command every face 
in the circle she began: ‘Girls, hasn’t he 

-afunny trick of wiping the moisture from 
his left hand ?”’ 

Then all the girls shouted while the 
little mimic stood up in their midst and 
illustrated. ‘‘You know,’’ she said, ‘‘he 
snapped his chin down on t/e violin, like 
this, and while the violin stuck rigidly out 

under his fat double chin, he vigorously 
rubbed his left palm on his right elbow!”’ 
Ves,” piped up another girl, “and every- 
body smiled every tiine he did it.” 
_ Then Eleanor. burst forth with “every- 
thinginothesymphony sdunded just like 
scratching in comparison to his playing.”’ 
“Well,” said Marjorie, “he seemed pleased 
“with the symphony anyway. Why, I never 
saw such handshaking in my life as went 
on between Ysaye and Mr. Paur. They 
‘shook and shook and shook! Why, lL 
thought they never would let go of hands.” 

‘Heloise sat down and impatiently waited 
for the last syllable then said ‘‘His hair is 
another study in the art of «sthetic hair- 
dressing. It is I think an improvement on 
the chrysanthemum style. His hair, you 
know, is long and straight until it comes 
to the neck then it curls, or curves, de- 

cidediy out and right back again, making 4 
regular rollas round as a cylinder right 
around his collar. 

‘‘His ears seem to hold the hair back on 
the sides, but when he gets excited, and 
his face grows red, the lovg side. locks 


 - 


“How does he loek?’? Heloise answered: 


‘Fre looked to me to be tall, decidedly cor- 
puient, and had the manner of a conscious 
autocrat.’’ 

‘Well,’ said emphatic Heloise, ‘Boston 
liked him, any way. The applause has not 
ascended to the roof with such tremendous 
force for many a long day.”’ 


dance all over his face and his eyes flash © 


out rays like lightning.”’ 

‘“My!’ ejaculated Selma, ‘‘isn’t his 
playing grand. free, and passionate! Such 
‘thirds! [ never heard the equal in my life! 

' but didn’t he look like ’a regular demon 
when ne finished the climax of the second 
number?’ Marjorie all the time sitting on 
theedgeof her chair hurriedly snaiched 
the discourse and announced: ‘I am sure 


| gree absolute perfection, difficulties are subdued with 
| Case faud grace, without display, with an admirable’ 


_ his fingers, the rare magic of his bow are simply in- 4, 


| tegral portions of the sum total, and have no existence 
| apart as tricks or affectations. dei. 


jis violin and the soul of those who hearken 





The Volkmann symphony isa delightful work, butlike "than curious wonder. Nor haye we to. deal, 
a large amount of modern music it is not fated to win | with the simple interpreter only, clse all trans 
animmortality. Itis individual and ina sense origi.’ lators of Homer would i the equal of 
nil, but it has grown older than its years warrant. Itf Chapman. The true interpreter must sé a4 poet 
is the work of an accomplished musician, a bright but | like Coleridge, a musician ke Rubinstein; he must 
unfortunate satellite that is lost inthe greaterj glories | sce with his master’s eyes, feel with his master’s heart 
of the planet, called genius, about which it is forced to , build fancies with his master’s imagination, and yet 
revyolye. In the musical firmanent it is only the. tinge all with his own individuality. The wider is this 
plancts that attract the attention of posterity. The power, the greater is the artist; and this power, 


: er rng ren pre overcast : the glory of a host of or double power, Mr. Ysaye possesses in a 
| per ect but lesser luminaries; and when posterity ; very high degree. His interpretations are 
gazes in the direction where Volkmann thould be,it!) all faithful to the ‘intentlons of the com- 


will see only Beethoven and Schumann. Fortunately } posers interpreted, while they are tinged with the 
we are closer and the angle is wider, and to us Volk- ’ the large individuality of tbe artist. It is this faultless 
mann 1s an interesting figure{falthough he has no meg. _ taste, fine insight, wide sympathy, always, of course 
sage of special value even forourears. Thesymphony | including the technical excellencies, that are Mr. 
was most excellently interpreted. Ysaye’s supreme merit. He is not simply a master 
The two little dances, by Monsigny, were pleasant] of the violin, but an artist of the rarest 
Whispers from the past,when dallying with this species | talent, perhaps of genius. The tones that he brings 
of work was not considered 1 crime either in compos-| forth are beautiful beyond expression, and irresistibly 
crs or in conductors; Mr. Krehbiel not being born and ] gtir one into an enthusiasm from which there is no 
New York not haying yet raised the wsthetic standard. escape, Which thrills inthe memory and warm what 
The little works were delightfully interpreted, the col- | was intended for cold criticism into hot praise. In the 
oring was perfect and the finish of the finest and most] Saint. Saéns concerto as in the less meritorious 
. 4 posing ; ; : “Otello” Fantasia, the wonderful tone color, the grace, | 
ie soloist of the (evening was Mr. Kugene Ysaye, | the exquisite delicacy the warmth the perfection with. | 
and the large audience assembled enjoyed the luxury! drew the attention from the wonderful phras. | 
of hearing a great artist—an artist born, and not manu- jing, the wonderful techincal skill, the perfect 
factured. What strikes one first, in listening to Mr.1! adaptation of means to end. Mr. Ysaye has more than 
p' 8a) ¢, is the absolute sincerity of the man,the man demonstrated his skill and genius, andthe wild en- 
ingly absorbed in his art, an‘ ERConscous ofevery- thusiasm with which he was received must have proved 
alii but his art. In his hands the violin speaks from | to him that he was appreciated by the audience, whom 
ne soul, and not from its strings alone; speaks in &| he heldinthrall. He was recalled again and again 
‘ol, rich volume of tone, which in delicacy | in hurricanes ofapplause, that came from the heart 
seems'beyond the normal compass of the instrument, | and tingled the fingers. 
i ls suggestive of witchery. The tone is not only| The programme for the next concert is in memory of 
road and full, but it 18 of the finest quality and of the | Anton Rubinstein, and consists of Funeral March from 
finest color, and these it never loses. Mr. Ysaye alsO| Symphony No. 3; Beethoven concerto fur pianoforte, 
phrases like an artist; his work is clean-cut, clear, of |No. 4, D-minor, Rubinstein; symphony in C, No. 2 
the highest finish, and yct always broad and masterful. | (Ocean), with three additional movements, Rubinstein. | 
Technically, his work approaches ina very high de-| The soloist is Mrs. Ernst Lent. 


; aus dem Serail,’’ Act I., Scene 3. 
self-confldence and self-absorption. The rare skill of 


ee 7 4 > . 
to “‘Egmont,”’ in F minor, op. 84. | 


_ It is as the interpreter and not as the violinist skilled 1 tS seams ets | 
in technics that we listen to Mr. Ysaye, or rather are | 
compelled to listen to him, and itis only with an effort 21st: 

that we can escape from artist to study the mechani- | 
cian; from the entrancing sounds to study how the | | 
sounds are produced. Mr. Ysaye reaches the soul of HEINRICH. | 


to him. Tho thing alone ‘is all stich, ———— 
and is it worth while to seek how the thing is a 





idone; look for the chisel marks of the statuary. 

































































SEHASON 1894-985. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIX PAUR, Conduetor. 
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VII. GONCERY 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, AT 8, P.M. 
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PROGRAMME. 


In Memoriam ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


BEETHOVEN. FUNERAL, MARCH, from SyMpHONY No. 3. in E 
flat major ‘‘Eroica.”’ op. 55. 
II. Marcia funebre. 


RUBINSTEIN. CONCERTO FOR PIANOFORTE, No. 4, in D minor, 
Op, 70. 
I, Moderato. 
II. Moderato assai. 
III. Allegro assai. 


-- ———————— LT eS 


RUBINSTEIN. SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major. ‘‘Ocean.’’ op. 42. 


I. Moderato assai. 
Il. Lento assai..Con moto moderato. 
III. Andante. 
IV. Allegro. 
V. Andante. 
VI. Scherzo: Allegro. Trio: Moderato assai. 
VII. Andante. Allegro con fuoco. 


Soloist: 


Mrs. ERNEST LENT. 


The Piano is a Steinway. 
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SIS CET RRO Ege RGR oem effective manner, and not always with a 
instein’s Symphony Given inits.. clear rhythm and steady purpose. Mrs. 

| Lent is uadoubtedly a pianist of many 
Entirety. fine qualities, but she was overweigh*ed 
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iV. MEAG ne ae” notin VO natn tiem | Gi ie f . . | “Now came the ‘Ocean §& i aye eo ae 
ie — hf with the co cer ee ‘but afte the 1 Irst | f the whole of it. This val the trong 4B and 
he Se : AM, ahi leat ih ee it sibtihgitite’ at sages hy lp sie ee _ | tribute to Rubinstein’s mammary, torte n, =f 
A oid aying Praaede : HE SYM 7 | r been given in Boston, and sel | 
, | owns CONCERT | anywhere in the world, in ‘its smehetone 
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WA : State. A few years ago 
S MEM ORI AL. . | pressed his regret to Mr. Pour anak! the” 
= LOE Dee work was never given with all of its move- 
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Pes | in the effort to successfully cope with this The “Funeral ” | ments; ‘‘they all belo 

| ae marvellous composition, one of the great- : Pro ~— te EurpIC” 108) Yt the only way to do justice to tt” anid bas 

Br. est, if not the greatest, of Rubenstein’s gramme--Then a Piano Concerto in D | However much one may disagree with this 
A “ -MEMORI AL EVENING productions, when spontaneity and melodic | Minor— The Great “Ocean” Symph | dictum of the composer, it certainly was in 
Ress : form are considered. Those who have Closed f ymphony | the best possible taste to choose the seven 
ik sed the Evening. ' movements ot this prolix symphony as a 


—_ —— 


# been fortunate enough to hear the master | 
himself play it, know the possibilities that | The concert of Saturday was dedicated to seemed to appreciate it, for with th 
’ 8 excep- 


y = ! j 
lie within its borders. Next to Ruben- | the memory of Rubinstein. Under ordinary tionofafew suburbans with whom rail 


memorial of Rubinstein, and the audience 





ial 





priate to begin with the Funeral M 

} beg ; a arch | were added at intervals 

wa cea lie ok Symphony, even though | tion) is a perfect axampic of the mameried 
y to hear it again this season in | defects of the composer. He is my 


rendering of this work with the sym-_ 
phony orchestra two or three years ago, | 
better even than that of Pederewski, who | 


Mrs. Lent-Was the Pianist of the 
Atay. _gstein’s performance of this concerto must — circumstances a memorial servic 
: | ; @ V 
? Occasion. stand that of Franz Rummel, whose ex- | | not be proper matter for musical Sokistew, | ass of orenaan Lan, necessarily take the 
traordinary technique and heroic style — but as the occasion formed one of the regu- | audience sta at Nips almost the entire | 
nee | ere him ya ee ia ate wae ag a eg her a ae usual comments | The symphony * ite Goneddad state (it | 
oO s masterpiece. Gr eld gave a fine e. ‘ a : : 
| was very appro | was originally four movements, and three 


‘Her Work Showed Some Talent in the 
Beginning—Coming Musical 








| my Events—New Music. played it about the same time here with | | : a its proper cycle of move- | unequal of the great tone-poets : 
t » i Damrosch’s orchestra. | | Hledtel seg movement remains the no- | ment he is storming the athe’ at "heat 
bee, ee / / / 4 Mr. Paur conducted the concerto with did Calltuine colt it ve ln gab ented Well | and at another he is exening simpelt- ae | 
) aes skill, keeping the solo and orchestra parts — : “a ‘aa Ae ‘atuneral march in | combine the oboe wi 

|The meee concert of the Boston Sym- purple;” it is distinctiveiy a masculine | doing other feats of Tausical jugelars, tthe 


well together, although it was not an | } work nyt 
. yet the feminine el 

easy task at times. eee. ) element is not lack- | first movement is as 

Next Saturday the programme will em- | ’ : Be for if ever 4 weeping woman was pic- | hoven’s orchestral bys Seno eee 

brace a symphony in D major, by Ph. E. | : reere in tones itis in the oboe passages of | formance was a triumph Pha gy Its per- 

Bach, one in G major, by Haydn, the ‘ 6 first part; but this femininity never be- | his orchestra. That wo dart re oe ee 
comes effeminate; itis rather a perfect ex- | tone (G) ro a ABohonon y oan 
' rilllant 


ed 


h phony Orchestra took place in Music 
Hall Saturday evening. The programme, 
in memory of Anton Rubinstein, was as 


peeHOws ; “Hirtenmusik,’’ J. S. Bach, and the over- | ample of Schiller’ 

Funeral March from Symphony No. 3..Beethoven | ture to ‘‘Fiaelio,”’ Beethoven; the cne, I | LP chillers statement :— flute-work and the en 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, in D presume, in E major, No. 4. | BA none: sich und Mildes parrten . the strings call caste Pe: 
; Meaiohony GR ok ea Bubiestein Miss Gertrude Franklin will ring Han- | : nar a . tes einen guten Klang.” mention. The second movemenithes never 
| Mrs. ‘rn Lhe ost. lini wate . YU del’s “Bird Song’ and an aria from | : the nest funeral march ever written | been heard here, althéugh Mr. Gerick 
_ Mrs. Erne ent was the soloist. Upon | apaming of the Shrew,’’ by Goetz. or piano (Chopin’s) the trio which might has given all the other six mov 8 
the stage was a bust of the lamented WARREN DAVENPORT. | have been a similar picture of stricken | 72¢Te are many tempests in the crustal 
RRA. | - womanhood (the so-called “Song at the | repertoire; Handel in ‘The Sensors." ae 
5 ° 


Grave’) becomes mere weakness, dan Saensin ‘‘Le L ‘4 
er- e Deluge,’ Be 
ousiy neat to bathos, a fault that is eek ‘Pastoral Symphony.” Waguer tn Ds 
foun in Beethoven’s pictures of sorrow. Walkuere,’’ Rossini in “Wm. Tell” over- 
he march did not become in the least de- ture, and a host of others have given more 
gre maw! ish in Mr. Paur’s hands, in fact | °F less badj weather, but there has never 
otek sgh bart wens to the other extreme and been such a downright northeaster as this 
could have orne a Slightly slower tempo; Symphonic movement; it 1s such a turious 
| hace ol ofty and dignitied performance, wtp ng 4 ought to direct it with an 
! er. ; sae | a. S$ cacophonous all 
tha eneinnn a Rubinstein ‘piano concerto, | Of nearly so, it gives allopathic yee “t ) 
the oni n D minor, although its predeces- piccolo and bass drum, and itis far too 
“tt econcerto in G maior would have long. The vulgar may delight in the 
een more appropriate, being more charac- squeaking of the stringed instruments 


‘great composer and pianist placed among | 
Jaurel and evergreen. The audience was | 
-@ large one and the concert was a long | 
one. .The event of the evenig was the 
performance of the ‘“‘Ocean’’ symphony in 
full, all ot the seven movements being 
given in regular order, for the first time 


“in this city, the usual custom being to 
give but four of the seven movements. It 
was gratifying to hear the work in its 
“complete form, although it made the con- 












— rr ———e 


\ “eert drag out to an unusual length. Itis| | mn 1 
: said that Rubinstein himself never heard | teristic and containing an elegiac vein in | Played with the bow on the brid 
‘this symphony given completely. | its slow movement. The pianist was Mrs, | (sull? Ponticclio) in the shrieks at ee 
) ‘When one speaks of the first movement Ernest Lent. Kubinstein’s fault in his piano piccolo which obviously are flashes of : 
it is necessary to praise it as one of the concertos is generally the making of the (‘8btring, and in the thumpings of the bass 
“most magnificent specimens of symphonic solo part too prominent; the piano dom- @rum which are the musician’s thunder, ' 
| . inates the orchestra. Itdid not dosoon , Put the musical analyst finis such » ey 


Ww iat has been produced. The 
work that has ever be Pp this occasion, for it was seldom powerful #&t4mMme music far lower than the so-called . 
















other movements are of greater and lesser enough to hold its ow Ty erry 
othe , s n against the in- Pure’ music which does 

_ value, alternately, that is, within them- -parinc ( penn forces. Mrs. Lent played with ‘efinite picture, which is sub‘ective insteee | 

selves. The Storm movement is a apap te ogg hhety ve conscientious effort, but of objective. As regards this movement | 

the task evidently strained her physical : one may thrust aside the old saying --‘‘de 





piece of vivid orchestral coloring, and 
shows what wonderful resources the com- 
ori : 

poser had at command when his inspira- 
| “tion flowed. The work is replete with 


_ melodies that range from the lofty and 


powers to the utmost; there was spasmodio Mortuis nil nisi Bonum,” and 
| exertion rather than sustained breadth, the Shakesperian apothegm—“"The evil 
; 6 first movement was ihe most satisfac- | tbat men do lives after them.” Yet the | 
ory, and here 'tiere was a musicianly grasp | Performance of the very difficult move- 
of the subject evident. The siow movement M™ent calls for emphatic praise. It wasa | 
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was clearly enunciated, but scarcel wonderful exhibiti i 
y gave. exhibition of the tech 
tele Beet Ag tn —eenees of interpreta : ag, Np not em i chnique of 
oser. In t at beauty of the t | 
lainly apparent, and the triumph and #®™Mount of noise, and its direct melody was 
sonine torce of the finale was only sug- | Spams to the ears that longed for tune. 
gested. Mrs. Lent was recalled twice, and | {arp and oboe made some delightful com- 
| made a sufficientiy good impression to have | binationsin this movement which was al- 
| one desire to hear her inaless exacting | ™°St song without words. The fourth: 


“majestic to the sensuous and even oper- 
attic in character. 
' Nothing but praise can be accorded Mr. 
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'Paur for the comprehensive and masterly 
“manner in which he read and interpreted 
‘the different movements. The playing of 
the orchestra was little less than perfect. 
‘The. same can be said of the playing of 
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Bed the orchestra played with commendable American woma WV DO FOINSOG Ue OP ane eee 
| i ‘Bnity in the catchy syncopations, to the exivrtion practised 7 ae is % 
i ~bnt the added Scherzo which came as hangers-on of the ‘master’ of plano p yo 
| the sixth movement is fully aa jovial and ing, Although I knew the facts previously 
ladly tomy interyiew with Mrs. Lent, she re- 
quested that the story should not be re- 

eated, avd sne spoke in a very 
‘indly and courteous manner of the Polish 


see, . 
By *. ’ 


‘bundle of sticks in the fable—they are. upon 


cgok Mame pas , : ar aaa the whole, tedious individually and collective: 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, Jy. Although we thipk Rubinstein really 


: : * ‘strengthened the work by adding the Andante | 
The eighth Symphony concert was givenin in E major and the Scherzo in F—albeit 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, “In Me-' he would have strengthened it still more 
moriam Auton Rubinstein.” The programme by cutting out the original Andante in 


was as follows: -E minor—we cannot see that his latest addi- 


ee eget ey Mecca oka bar Symphony No. 3, in tion, the “storm” movement in‘A rainor; has 


Rubinstein i gooncerto for Pianoforte, No. 4,in Dmi- ®Ny sense at all; the whole spirit of the move. 
r, opus 70. ment is at loggerheads with that of all the rest 

Rubinstein: § ; os e 
opus ae OY WO. 4,18; ORaaNOr, Ookan,"- of the symphony. Before the addition -of this 
movement, it was peculiarly noticeable how 


_4ess forced in its style. One would 
gee this Scherzo replace the original on 
or else have it added permanently to she 
regular movements. The slow movemen . ous 
Fwhivh came fifth in the succession of the ynaster. Perhapsit will be enough an ps i 
expanded symphony, is Oriental in its that Mrs. Lent’'s plucky action in this af- 
brooding. The proverb says: “Scratch a fair put ade ded stop to the gross imposi- 
Russian and you will find a Tartar,’ but tion that has been practiced for some ee, 
when one scrapes the .veneer from Rubin- on Arrerican musical students abroad, et 
stein one finds a Semite, and there is a ra- that many leading pianists abroad, inc! 0 \- 
cial characteristic to be discerned in much, jng Von Bulow, Grunield anid Moskowski, 


Mrs, Ernest Lent was the pianist. 
of his work, particularly in the solemn and jp fact, about allthe prominent German anf 


Beethoven’s grand Marcia funebre was admi- carefully Rubinstein had kept himself on the 


expressive movements. 
‘rhe finale is not the strongest part of the 
Symphony: its recitativelike introduction 
is prolix, and even its chorale climax is not 
very original, while the hideous tones of | 
the stopped horns (the ugliest tone-color 
that can be drawn from the orchestra, Wug- 
ner used it frequently to picturs crime or 
evil) seem to come in without any purpose 
|whatever. The kettle-drum gave its tinal 
strokes in a mauner that threatened to 
burst the calfskin, and the symyuony was 
done. One is quite ready to return to the 
original four movements however, possibly 
adding the dainty Scherzo which here 
came as the sixth movement. 

The auditors who remained to the very 
end may hereafter boass of having heard 
the longest symphony in existence. | 

' Louis C. EESON. 
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THIS WEEK’S SYMPHONY SOLOIST. 
A Chat With Mrs. Lent of Washington, & -Suc- 
eess Both as Mother and Arti, 
Considerable interest is felt in bos Ret 
the appearance cf Mrs. Lent of Washing- 
ton, vw. C., at the symphony concert this 
week, curiously enough in the light of all 
her acuievements as a@ pianist in this 
yountry. found Mrs. Lent at the J horn- 
‘dlike yesterday, rather pervous over her 
‘first appearance before the boston critics, 
who had evidently been represented to er 
fn the light of decidedly savage beings. 
‘Bat, from the reputation she has already 
8 it is safe to say that she is agtee- 
‘ CMn’.@:!. 
es acery of \e. musical career 1S Inter- 
esting. It is a>) apuorism among norelists, 
‘and even in ihe art world, that when a 
woman marries she sacrifices her career as 
‘an artist. Certainly this has not proved)svu 


Austrian pianists who have deen quoted on 
the sub ect have declared that Mrs. Lent 
was in the right, and that her attitude in 
this matter was just what was needed to 
put an end to a practice that was little bet- 
ter than a swindle. 
However, this episode did not prevent 
her from completing her musical educa- 
tion. Hersuccess as a student may be in- 
ferred from a letter which | saw from 
Moskowski, declaring that Mrs. Lent was 
“among the most talented pianists that 
the Berlin virtuoso had ever instructed, 
and describing her ‘‘a finished virtuoso 
who was able to undertake the most diiti- 
eult tasks of piano literature and solve 
them musically as well as technically,” 
Returning to her home in Washington, 
Mrs. Lent at once scored a distinct success, 
and her careerin the art world at W ash- 
ington is now amatter of such recent his- 
tory that it is not necessary to repeat it 
e. 7 . 
ag > Oe IY found the pianist totally 


unspoiled by her successes, and she is the — 
same unassuming woman that she was | 


gs Miss Simons she was a student 
Cun De. Anton Gloetzner and Dr. Hans 
Bischoff at the outset of her nfusical ca- 
“she is plainly far prouder of the success 
of her husband, the ’celloist, who after 
studving with Rienicke, Viengle, Schroe- 
der and others, occupied a  professor- 
ship in the Koenigsberg Conserva- 
‘tory, and achieved a deciced success in 
his tours through Germany, Lenmark and 
Sweden, and who is now spoken oi as the 
best ’celloist in Washington, andis a cen- 
tral tigure in the musical world there. 


ewe = ee 


rably given, with noble dignity of expression. 
simplicity and force. The movement, to be 
Bure, loses somewhat by being given apart 
from the rest of the symphony, but then, it can 
afford a good deal! 

It issaid that one of the fondest wishes of the 
latter half of Rubinstein’s life was to find a 
conductor “with courage enough” to give the 
whole of the “Ocean” symphony; it is doubted 
whether he himself ever heard the entire work 
at a sitting, in its latest, complete shape. Well! 
we have heard it now, in all its seyen move- 
ments, without a cut, and with all the (upon 
the whole, few) repeats made. The experience 
was worth having—for once. And, as it was 
an experience such as no one is likely to have 
more than once in a lifetime, we think the peo- 
ple who left the hall before the Symphony was 
over did sorather foolishly. We much doubt 
whether any composer with the slightest claim 
to greatness will ever repeat Rubinstein’s ex 
periment of writing a symphony in seven long- 
ish movements. Every musical form has cer- 
tain natural limits, which a composer can 
Overstep only at his peril; and it may be 
said in general that no composer has ever over- 
stepped such limits without suffering more or 
less from it. Beethoven himself did this in his 
great pianoforte sonata in B-flat major, opus 
106; he wrote a sonata of really symphonic 
proportions, one that might fairly be called a 
“symphony for pianotorte;” and, with all its 


Symphonic side of the boundary line between 
imaginative orchestral writing and ° pro- 
.gramme-music; the six other movements are 
essentially symphonic, and if we find “‘oce- 
anic” suggestions in them, they are but BUug- 
gestions, poetically idealized and in no sense 
merely photographic; they are romantic 
rather than naturalistic. But in this last-added 
movement Rubinstein has given us a “storm” | 
such as Liszt himself might have given us, 2 
pure piece of programme-music. And be it. 
said—whether to his honor or not remains a _ 
matter of point of view—that he has | 
not walked this path with much digni- 
ty; Liszt would have done so with more | 
majesty. The thing is unquestionably a stun-_ 
ning storm, viewed as a piece of musical photo- 
graphy; more than this it has immense rhyth- 
mic vitality and go to it, it is good fun to listen 
to. The trouble is that it often makes you 
smile, and a poetic storm-piece should not do 
that. When the big-drum thunder comes, the 
effect is mainiy comic, just as the fall of the 
Tower of Babel is in the composer’s biblical 


opera,—it makes you think of bricks and mor- 


tar more thanit does of a heaven-sent cata- 
clysm. Then that Choral in the last move- 
ment; what impressiveness there may be in it 
resides wholly in the bare fact that it is a 
church-like melody; musically it is weak, and 
harmonized with a crudeness that is the merest 


aping of rugged strength; and, as for the coun-. 


unquestionable greatness and power, the work terpoint in the strings the composer has put 
cannot but be called too long, too full of mat- against it at its last appearance, one would 
ter, and often too fully developed, for the have thought that, after Meyerbeer, no self-re- 


pianoforte to carry. It would not bean over- 
long symphony, if well scored for orchestra; 


but itisa terribly long sonata. In the same | 


sense one can say that this “Ocean” symphony 


specting composer would touch counterpoint of | 
that sort with a pair of tongs! Wie | 

One thing impressed us strongly throughout 
the symphony; indeed, we have been impressed 


dn Mra. Lent’s case. When, under the ad- 
ag ler teachers in this country, she 
tex red to go abroad and complete her 
me. ™] education, she was a busy mother, 


of Rubinstein’s would be but a short oratorio, if | with it before in re Rubinstein: this is 
based on a poetic text and written for soli, | the man’s sadly defective sense for otchestral 
chorus and orchestra; but, asa symphony, as a |coloring, or else his terrible lack of skill in 
purely orchestral work, its length is positively scoring. In the year of grace 1857 (when the 


‘with two small children to attend to, in 
‘addition to hard piano work. 


She said, in speaking of her venture: 
“Naturally, under such circuinstances, L 


did not want ‘to make sucha venture un- 
Jess my capabilities as a pianist justified 
consuming the time and the expense in- 
volved. On my arrival in Vienna t went to 
‘Mr. Nikisei) and asked his advice. His 


judgment was very kindly, and he assured 


methkatI certainly ought tocontinue my 


‘ptudies under first-class teachers.” 


Acting upon this advice she went.to a 
*imaster’’ who was just then in the ascend- 
ant, ‘and studied for some months under an 


*“arsistant.’”’ 


Then tollowed an episode 


ch stirred Vienna's musical circles, and 


appalling. And not the least inconvenient 
item initslength isthe disheartening efféct it 
has upon the players; after duly rehearsing a 
work like the “Ocean” symphony, the orches- 
tra is already sick of it, and comes to the con- 
cert with its enthusiasm damped. 

Singularly enough, this hearing of the entire 
symphony does not in the least alter one’s 
former opinion of it; one still finds the first 
movement far and away superior to all else in 
it. If there is anything else in the symphony 
at all worthy to stand beside this mevement, 
we should say it was the added Seherzo in 
F major (the present sixth movement), the Trio 
of which is especially charming. The other 
movements are all more or less weak: and, 


original parts of the symphony were written), 
and a fortiori. later, an orchestral composer 
might fairly be expected sufficiently to have 
mastered the art of instrumentation to turn 
outa work that needed none of that painful 
“doctoring”’ at rehearsals which is required by 
parts of thé ninth symphony and some things 
by Schumann; he ought to know how to score 
s0 that his work should sound well if played 
simply as it was written. Well! the instrument- — 
ation ofthe “Ocean” symphony seldom sounds > 
thoroughly well; the effect is often confused,the 


coloring seldom really beautiful; one body of 
instruments often kills another, instead of add. 


ing strength or richness thereto; the orghestt 
is often very ill-balanced. Take that’added. 
Andante in D: the thing is not as sttong as 
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ound Absolutely delicious on the pianoforte; | 
on the strings the effectisnull! Thenthefinal| © 
Ghoral: how coarse, thick, and muddy ‘those | be j 0 
Yow brass harmonies sound! without real power “€@ ! 
ér brilliancy! But the first movement is a gem 
in its way: thoroughly original, and unspeaka- 
bly strong in its beauty and poetry. This move- 
ment should live—say, as a concert “Ocean 
overture. . : , 
« The performance was in the main fine, if not 
nuite so tinished as is our orchestra’s wont. But 
‘we incline to think that much of the roughness 
of effect is to be charged to Rubinstein’s scor-. 
ing, rather than to the playing. One point de-. 
tracted. a good deal from the general effect of 
the work, and this was that Mr. Paur seemed 
to have an all too vivid consciousness of the 
length of the symphony, and appeared to be in. 
too muchofa hurry. The first movement suf- 
fered especially. If any movement in all or- 
chestral literature has ample indications of the 
oper tempo, this one has; just look at 
ts history; at first Rubinstein marked 
it Allegro maestoso; then, doubtless 
finding that. conductors took it too fast, he 
changed the marking to Moderato assat ; could 
any indication be plainer? But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, Mr. Paur takes itat a frank <Alle- 
grovivace. The “Storm” movement, too, was 
taken at a break-neck pace, in spite of the Con | 
goto moderato written over it. The Andante 
in D major sounded restless and hurried;—al- 
though here the composer’s change in the 
marking, from Adagio to Andante, as the sym- 
phony grew older, certainly indicates that the 
tempo must not drag. Still the whole experi- 
‘ence was 2n interesting one, — — may 
‘puspect that ‘t may have the effect of burying | 
the composer several fathoms. deeper than re Cacti aarte eo taal es io! pres 
‘Ariel’s father in the “Tempest.” e , 
crt Lent came to us wholly unheralded, and ; been reared Sore: heyy aye St Mpa Shere 
‘played Rubinstein’s D minor concerto in asin- | modern mas e dandy naga yt 
li “9 agg Nia sic igang i ct 0 v aisut dkatbahhiand the conductor of 
‘sentiment. e performance was. PD 3 7 ; oo 
Sather pallid, the Finale being in especial be- the pagan apogee ih er a ; 
‘yond the player’s powers of virtuosity. Upon of the gesilagghes p? ak acct aed wid Seng 
the whole, the pianist was placed—or had if they know gong Behera Etna 
placed herself—in a somewhat false position— theless true in ha . - amatied. Se. Sates 
‘that of doing sincere but not strikingly effec- a a eee, Hey sd) an Aaeee Cire: 
tive work, at a concert where the very. best is e sup 
ot too good. In another setting her playing 
‘might have made a far different mnaerierer ; 
sania interested and interesting audience lis. 
tae ae tee Bifth: Symphony concert. Mrs. James T 
Fields sat with Mr. and Mrs. “Joe” Millet in the right 
balcony, 4nd Mrs. Henry Whitman, with Miss Sarah 
Jewett, was not faraway. Mr. Russell Sullivan and Mr. 
Art Reed were together, and Mr. Walter Parish, in 
an once English ulster, was quite conspicuous, in 
front of Mrs. Fields. Pretty Miss Foote, the daughter 
of Mrs. Henry W. Foote, who has been abroad all sum- 
mer, was noticed in the left balcony. The striking 


hters of Mr. Robert M. Cushing, who are in mourn 
ee ame with their father, and were the most distin 


guished looking girls on the floor of the house. 
ist with the orchestra he has long since 


M MUSIC. 

MATTERS OF established his reputation as of high rank 
A | throughout the country and the Canadian 
ae | Pro- provinces. If Mr. Mollenhauer had wield- 
A Word About the Symphony Pro 

oe | 


ed the baton on the occasion in question 

: there would have been no opportunity to 

Ee gramme Book.. ‘have complained of the poor orchestral 
Reo: ‘ work of the evening. 
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The playing of the orchestra. at the 
Melba concert last week has been quite 
unfavorably commented upon,but as it was 
only an adjunct to the affair, The Trav- 


eller had little to say regarding its efforts. 
It seems, however, that injustice has been 
done a body of very worthy players, for 
the orchestra was composed, with the 
exception of three players, of the well- 
known and very efficient Germania organ- 
ization of this city. Mr. Seidl came from 
New York to conduct, and brought with 
him a, first flute, first oboe and first horn. 
The first flute in the obligato with Melba 
in Handel’s ‘‘Bird Song,’’ made a sorry 
job of it, as The Traveller remarked, 
and this was strange, for Mr. Wittgens- 
tein is a fine artist, and is almost always 
highly satisfactory, but otherwise the indi- 
vidual efforts of the orchestra players 
were all right, although the first clarinet, 
a Boston man who substituted for Mr. 
Strasser, who was absent, did not partic- 
ularly distinguish himself for good work 
duri evening. 

Saw, the matter probably was that Mr. 
Seidl had little if any sympathy with the 
programme, and consequently did not 
exert himself to gain the best results. 
There is a diversity of opinion, also, con- 
cerning Mr. Seidl’s value, and the writer 
is of the number that regard him as a 
very much over-rated man and a very 
poor conductor, even as @ Wagner in- 


It matters not what the class of com- 
position is that falls to Mr. Mollen- 


exert himself to bring forth the pest pos- 
sible results that can be obtained from 
the material in hand. As a conductor of 
vocal performances Mr. Mollenhauer is 
eminently superior, and he is fully 
equipped in every particular, aS a thor- 
ough musician, one of phenomenal ability 
as a score reader, a rigid disciplinarian 
and a conductor of great capabilities, 
both in the reading and the interpretation 
of large works for orchestra, or choral 
and orchestral works. As an accompan- 
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WARREN DAVENPORT. __ 
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them a‘paternal care, from a highly su- | 


| their 
' ||| from each other. 


| ‘apex,’ 
||| strown with minor accents, the relative 
force of which must depend largely on | 


— emitted. Hence it is that a 
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of a mentor for the audiences at these 
entertainments, and manifests toward 


perior standpoint. With a zeal all the 
more admirable and self-sacrificing be- 


| cause it is not called for, he deals with 


them as if they were lacking in knowl- 
edge of the very fundamental principles 
of musical art, and he were the heaven 


| appointed and omniscient pedagogue to 


lift them, tenderly if possible, violently 
if necessary, out of the slough of igno- 
rance in which he imagines them to be 
sunk up to the under jaw. Hence, it is 
that the book in question has set forth, 
among other things, instruction more 
or less edifying on such familiar themes 
as the sonata form, and other subjects 
about which he artlessiy conceives that 
his readers know nothing. 

One of these exhausting intellectual 
efforts anent ‘“‘Phrasing’’ appeared in 
the latest issue of the programme, and 
it.is so full of novel information that it 


may not prove wholly uninteresting to - 
the fine violinist; 
show that, for the reasons already giv- 


discuss it. In the first place,we are told 
the important truth that “the art of 
phrasing consists, in the end, in a righi 
distribution of accents and a proper 
bind.ng together of the several notes 
It needed 
no ghost to come from the grave to tell] 
us this. Still, it would have been made 
much clearer if the learned pundit had 
Stated that a musical phrase is anala 
gous to a sentence in a literary composi- 
tion, and that, just as the intelligent 
reading of such a composition depends 
ch:efly on accentuation and punctuation, 
so does musical phrasing depend on the 
relative strength of the sounds and on 
comnection with or separation 
But to return to our 
pundit, who attempts to become explan- 
atory in the following lucid manner: 
“The ‘apex,’ or culminating note of a 
phrase is reached as by a conscious ex- 
ertion of energy, and subsided from as 
by a gradual relaxation of this energy. 
And the whole path, from beginning to 
and from ‘apex’ to close, is 


circumstances, but must not equal that 
of the ‘apex’ itself.’’ This irresistibly 
calls to mind the observation made by a 
listener to an argument urging that 
man is a complex creation, and who re- 
torted with a sincerity that carried con- 
viction with it: ‘‘Sois a hen!” 

Further on the theory is advanced 
that ‘“‘the generally and rightly accept- 
ed model in phrasing is the completely 
fine singer.’’ Unfortunately this is not 
true. The ‘‘completely fine singer’ is no 
more an accepted model than is the 
completely fine violinist. The average 
violinist is more apt to phrase artisti- 
cally than is the singer. The latter is 
often hampered by the words to which 


the musicisset, and his or her phrasing is | 
i way of 


frequently, especially in long phrases, 


marred by the necessity of breathing. - 


The violinist is under no such disadvant- 
age with his bow, and as a matter of 
fact it is the violinist who is the gener- 
ally accepted model of the intelixe: 

singer in both legato and in phrasing. 
Completely fine singers will do all that 
lies in their power to make their breath- 
ing and their phrasing coincide; but if 
anything must give way, it is the phras- 
ing, for without breath no note can be 
phrase is 
often cut in twain in order that the 
Singer may take breath. If the pro- 
gramme writer wishes to discuss such 
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of Mr. Jack Bunsby, as 


_Strument, ought to be rightly phrased 
by the performer, or its character is de- 
stroyed.’”” As well enunciate the thrill- 
ing truth that if a mutton chop is 
broiled until it is burnt, it is spoiled for 
eating. 

Another brilliant bit of carefully 
evolved nonsense is the statement: ‘It 
has often been a cause for wonder that 
instrumental performers so seldom suc- 
ceed in reproducing the natural, grace- 
ful, and significant phrasing of a fine 
ng But there are often technical 
difficulties that stand in the way of a 
perfect performance of this apparently 


| Simple task; difficulties the nature and 


extent of which the average listener— 


not to mention many performers—is far 


enough from appreciating.’’ It would 
be interesting to learn who and how 
many have wondered that instrumental] 


*" performers so seldom phrase as well as 


doesafinesinger. Ifthereis any wonder 
to be felt in such a connection it is that 
the singer should not phrase as well as 
but reflection will 


en, the singer is at a disadvantage that 
the violinist does not experience. 

The programme pundit, however, 
will have none of the violinist. Accord- 
ing to him, wind instrument players 
phrase better than violinists. And why? 
Because ‘‘the oboist, flutist or clarinet- 
ist, has like a singer, a natural guide to 
his own length of breath. ‘T'he violinist 
or ‘cellist has only the length of his 
bow!’ And yet the violinist can cause 
this length of bow, in one drawing 
across a string, to produce a longer-sus- 
tained tone and play more notes than 
can the singer or the wind instrument 
player gifted with the most phenomenal 
power of lung in holding out a single 
breath. The genius who presides over 


gramme appears to be as ignorant about 


| the skilful use of the violin bow as “ae | 

@i/ | 
brings against the violin bow that its || | 
| length is entirely an arbitrary standard. | 


is about the art of the singer. 


So is the length of a violin string. And 
the whole art and science of music is 
arbitrary. The sonata form is 
arbitrary. So is every other established 
musical form. If a violin bow were a 
yard longer than it is, no player could 
use it. If it were half the length that 
it is, it would be eaually useless. When 
Tourte revolutionized the bow, the di- 
mensions he accorded it were accepted, 


attempted or suggested. 

What shall be said of such arrant sil- 
liness as this?—‘‘The pianoforte key- 
board is, after all, a neutral thing;’all 
the pianist has to look out for is the 
exact amount of force with which he 
strikes the key; but the swing of the 
bow arm or the ‘kick’ of the wrist may 
at times be a positive impediment in the 
the violinist doing what he 
wants to do, and he may have to wesort 
to all sorts of expedients to steer 
around the snag.’’ Why may not the 
pianist fail to strike the key with the 
exact force desired, as well as the vio- 
linist be baftied in his attempt to avoid 


the ‘‘kick’’ of the wrist, whatever that | 
Such callow recklessness in 


may mean? 
statement, such ignorant misrepresenta- 
tion, set forth with such an air of pro- 
foundly owlish wisdom, should not a 


pear in a book prepared for an intelli- - 
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‘Every melody, wheth- — 
+ er. written for the voice or for an in- 
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the literature of the Symphony pro- || | 
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and no improvement on them has been. || 


| | 


gent audience to read. If subjects of 
this nature are to be discussed init, it 
should be by a writer of authority, and 
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in memory of Anton Rubinstein. 
gram was as follows: | 
luneral March, from Symphony No. 3, in E flat | 


The pro-. 
a simple, generous, lovable, heroic man. 
PHILIP HALE. 


Me 
% 


Rubinstein. | 


- The concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
in Music Hall last evening was devoted 
to a programme in memoriam of Anton 
Rubinstein, when the following selections 
were given: : : 
- Beethoven—Funeral march, from Sym- 
phony No. 3, in flat major, ‘‘Eroica.” 


ee a 


Rubinstein—Concerto for pianoforte, No. 
4, in D minor. Op. 70. 

_ Rubinstein—Symphony No. 2, in Cc 
major, ‘‘Ocean.”’ Op. 42. 

The soloist was Mrs. Ernest Lent. 
The programme was unusually long, 
put thoroughly delightful, and Mr. Paur 
received great praise, not only for the 
‘arrangement, but for the artistic manner 
in which the music was rendered. Bee- 
thoven’s funeral march from ‘“Eroica’”’ is 
‘a grandly impressive movement. It is 
sufficiently familiar to make it doubly 
interesting, and its able rendering added 
to the beauty of the music. 

- Rubinstein’s ‘“‘Ocean’”’ symphony has 
never before been given in Boston in 
its entirety, the second movement, known 
as “the storm,’’ being the new feature. 
It is.a masterly work throughout its seven 
movements, and even its great length 
did not detract from its attractiveness. 

The “storm’? movement was marvel- 
lously well handled, the intricate and diffi- 
eult orchestration being most skilfully 
and artistically rendered. The fourth 
movement, with its merry melody, 
especially delighted the audience. 

Mrs. Lent, the soloist of the concerto, 
is a Washington lady and is compara- 
tively little known here. She made a 
favorable impression, but the heavy 
work was something of a tax upon her. 
She has a clear touch and a brilliant exe- 
eution, but was a little overweighted. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin will be the 
soloist at the rehearsal and concert of 
the present week. : 

Last evening a large bust of Rubinstein 
was placed upon the platform, surrounded 
by a halo of palm leaves. 


Funeral march from symphony No. 3, 
BE fiat, Ludwig van Beethoven; mia- 
or, “Eroica,’’; concerto for pianoforte, 
No. 4, in D minor, Anton Rubinstein; 
symphony No. 2, in C major, “Ocean,’’ 
Anton Rubinstein. 


A Programme in Memoriam of Anton platform. The program was as follows: 


In consequence of the announcement 


that the concert would be a memorial, 
the audience was one of the largest, if 


not thevery largestof the season. Every 


seat wasfilled and hundreds of listeners 
stood in the side aisles. sy 

Although there were only three nhum- 
bers on the program, it was one of 
the longest Mr. Paur has given us this 
year, and his concerts have not been 
noted for the shortness of their dura- 
tion. The “Ocean” symphony, the 
whole of which has never before been 
performed in Boston, lasted for over an 
hour, and by that time many of the 
audience had left the hall. 

It was a poorly-arranged program, 
too; the Beethoven funeral march was 
certainly the lightest and most popular 
number, and should have been reserved 
until the last. Instead, it began the 
program. 

Mrs Lent played the concerto well, 
and was cordially applauded by the 
audience, but Boston has many peanists 
who could give a much better per- 
formance. Her execution and technique 
were good, but she lacked power, and 
much of the time the piano part was 
hidden by the orchestra. She was awk- 
ward in every movement, 

As has ben said, the “Ocean” sym- 

hony has never before in its entirety 

een played in Boston, and it is safe to 
say that most of the people who heard 
it yesterday hope that some of the 
seven movements will be omitted at the 
next performance. 

The second movement, known as “The 
Storm,’ was on account of the peculiar 


musical effects, the most intoresting. 
n 


Effects of the storm were imitated 
every pcssible way. The wind could 
be heard howling through the rigging, 
the sails flapped and strained, the thun- 
der reverberated and the masts went 
by the board. : 
All this was in the music. But it 
took so much noise to convey the im- 
pressions that,the listeners had at 
times to put their hands to their ears, 
and almost every one in the hall, play- 


‘ers and auditors alike, was on the 


‘ 


broad grin. The work of the orchestra 
was satisfactory. 
The program for next Friday and Sat- 
urday will be: 
Symphony in D major wbecoveccgsteek a me meen 
Sweet Bird (Air de Rossignol de L’ Allegro et 
il Penseroso) ande 
Hirtenmusik « 5 bc 0-0 ob 6 ois 6 ound Oe pf 
Symphony in G major ..«.-+++e+ee-e- 4 May 
Aria from Taming of the Shrew ........- Goetz 
Overture, ee eoeeereese ee eeweee . Beethoven 
oloist, Miss Gertrude Franklin. i 
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Major ‘‘Eroica’’ 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in D minor 
* : ; Rubinstein 
Symphony No. 2, in C major. ‘‘Ocean.’’ 
Rubinstei 
Moderato assai. me aN 


Lento assai.—Con moto moderato. 
Andante. 
Allegro. 
Andante, 


Scherzo: Allegro. Trio: Moderz Bi. 
; . ; a rato assai. 
Andante. Allegro con fuoco. 


There was a peculiar fitness in giving the 
D minor concerto at a concert in memory 
of the great Russian, for the concerto is 
the most sustained, the noblest of his com- 


positions of long breath. Here is no de-|§ 


crescendo of interest, as there is in so many 
of his other works. Indeed, this concerto 
for beauty of themes and ingeniousness of 
treatment stands among the great pieces 
for piano and orchestra. It is a heroic 


| 


concerto and it demands a heroic perform- | 


ance. Mrs. Ernest Lent, the pianist of last 
evening, has a clean, well develoned tech- 
hique, an agreeable touch, and much taste. 
Her playing was marked also by sincerity. 


| 


| 


The first movement was attacked in heroic | 


vein, and in this movement she was 
et AB best. In the slow movement, 
: ough her clearness and her phras- 
we. were generally admirable, there 
on a lack of _ Sensuous beauty as 
dg lt as of romantic spirit. In the finale 
Ms ae little of the demoniac fire that 
es blaze from the smoking keys. It 
aes as though the pianist was exhaust- 
fo i Where there should have been tri- 
hs ant strength there was comparative 
bet ness. The performance as a whole ex- 
tea genuine admiration. It did not move. 

It did not thrill. 
ae ety movement of the ‘‘Ocean” sym- 
oa ny S majestic and glorious, an honor to 
foven.  e who thought itn symphonic 
sage he other movements will not send 
aman nan? OF Rubinstein ringing down the 
rt aes Sa whole, it is not as characteris- 
hi work as the ‘‘Dramatic’’ symphony 
fine a was played last season. There are 
of escriptive effects in the ‘‘Storm,’”’ the 
wh gs in G major is not without interest, 
“tye sei 1S much that is merely sentiment- 
in th peratic, or just plain, simple padding 
e last six movements. To give the 


Symphony in all its tedious length seemed 


like doubtful reverence to th 

ou e mighty dead. 

oe said that Mr. Paur decided to give the 

. es movements because Rubinstein never 

his} them all in consecutive order during 

ens ife time. Probably Mr. Paur thought 

4 waka’ te ener et meer them now, 
, e particular ase 

the strains in Bostott. AC apremppatad baad oi 

oy yet a group of Rubinstein’s songs— 
ithe Asra,’’ “Gold rolls here beneath me,”’ 


| ““‘When thy gentle voice I hear’’—would 


have more fully displayed the genius of the 


Russian than did this s i 
| symphonie mixture | 
of the blatant and the trivial. Nor is it too 


ho to say that the ballet music from 
Pe ve Ss paar or ‘‘The Demon’’ is a more 
Oe ed. exquisite piece of art than is the 
acean symphony as a whole. | 
a e orchestra played with care and with 
wealth of tone. Each movement of the 


: Le nOny after the first was a signal for 
| e departure of a portion of the audience. 


| 


aa bust of Rubinstein reminded many of 
e leonine pianist who in his great mo- 


Beethoven | 
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IX. CONCGERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


I. Allegro di molto. 
Il. Largo. 
III. Presto. 


HANDEL. SCENA: “Sweet Bird that shun’st the noise of folly.’ 
from ‘‘T, Allegro, il Penseroso ed il Moderato.” 


Flute Obligato, Mr. MOLP. 


Rey A ee 5 SE 


J. SEBASTIAN BACH. SINFONIA. ‘“‘Hirten-Musik.’’ from the ‘‘Christmas 
Oratorio.’’ 


TC LC. as 


| | 
| 
| C. P. EMANUEL BACH. SYMPHONY in D major. 
| 
| | 
J 


SYMPHONY inG major. (Breitkopf & Hirtel, No. 
13; Peters, No. 8.) 


. Adagio.—Allegro. 
Largo. 
Menuetto: Allegretto.—Trio. 
Finale: Allegro con spirito. 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


GOETZ. SCENA: “My Strength is Spent.” from ‘‘The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.’’ 


i eee eT SI 
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fuans. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “Fidelio,” in E major, op. 


Soloist: 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


PROGRAMME. 
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GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
SYMPHON\ 


Peters, No. Hart g 


Soloist: 


GERTRUDE FRAN 
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Boston Music Hail. 


HASON 1894-95 


EMI PAUR, Conductor. 


IX. CONGERY 
CEMBER 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY 
AlMegro di mol 


Large 
| 


> «- 
{ 


SINFONTA. 
Oratorio.’’ 


. PRANKLIN HAYDN SYMPHONY 1n G major. Bre I Hartel, No 
GERTRUDE FI RANKL <he 12: Peters, No. 8.) 


(SOBRTZ | 
ing of the Shrew. 


BEHTHOVEN OVERTURE to °F 


Soloist: 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 





The Symphony Cevitcert; 
Phe ninth concert ef the Symphony Orchestra was 


given, last night, at Music Hall. The programme was: 


Ss mpnony in D-major... eeeeeeceeee C, Ph. EK. Bach | 
ij hax 2 |g a pnidgheeleenapenRR eeeees soceveoes LLQndel ve v 5, ; tca Sat y 
FUIrtOMMuUBiK. «+. sceeescsvecereccverecevesccees J. 8. Bach {ipredieted fro A €Ns; f mpast . gn. 
Symphony in G-MAJOLr...cececceeeccececceoeeeeess Ht ayen at ‘ tere ta, a ; 
Aria from ‘‘Taming of the Shrew”’...... seeeeeee GOCtz pp far AB: d,; it makes no dif. 
Overture, Fidelio’ ...seeccsseeceess -» Beethoven if | Ww pen the artias Prac are hggd yebied 
Jarl Philip Bach was resting |" sinaiLambition. As for the Goctz aria, it was 
peed. "2 P suet iy oe stl +h Hy. i a inte ri te i e to sclect it; a modern opera willnot admit of. 
historically rather than msthelically, dnd we must be mutilation ; cach portion is part of a homogeneous whole ' 
in the historical thood to properly appreciate it. It is |and, taken by itself, loses the effect intended by the 
a voice from the ha and unmistakably réveals its re- | composer, and, judging from the few words that could 
spectable antiquity. Wo all know that Hayden was | be heard, the aria seems intended to be sung be a per 
“father” of symphony, and yet Carl Philip was his |/plexed, troubled, heart-sore woman; that is with feel- 
predecessor in this species of writing. As a question |ing and some show of emotion. Perhaps it is not al- 
of age Car] Philip is first; as 4 tinestion of werit Carl |lowable on the concert stage to yleld to impulse or 
Philip, with his “eee symphonies, must remain in} feeling; but surely art has a higher claim than the 
the backgronnd. Judged asanart work the D-majorj|routine of tradition. If it -be necessar to 
symphony suggests childhood, without its grace,/sing with cold impasgiveness; if. technical 
hard work and high knowledge without inspira-| excellence be the only object aimed at, then it would 
tion, hardness and dryness without profundity. {seem as though songs should be selected that demand 
The work is not alive, itis dcad and mummitied child. | nothing more than technical skill in the interpre. 
hood, and in place of leading us forward, transports },tation: There is- aA tent svt at the present 
us backwards to the time ef which itisatypo. The Aine to applaud teclinioal skill as something that 
great Johann Sebastian is, and always will be a mod. Edeserves praist in itself; wherfas it has really nothing 
ern, and Carl Philip has the further disadvantages of Mo do wit rt but with method. Every aorgteert 
being his son. here may be a class of modern } tell us that ftuvenstein cropped Higtte iH iE plano 
supersensitives who are emotionally thrilled and Playing; titre arb itdtisnids vf plaiikins who 
spiritually moved by this D-major symphony; as welts net crop notes, and yet Rubinstein’s, fail- 
know that there was at least one person who wasfures are more admirable than their successes. 
stirred to religious fervor by the mere sound of |The fiery flash of genius excuses cverything; but mere 
the word ‘Mesopotamia’; but to the average pmechanical excellence will not excuse the: absence 
music lover of thej present day the work will of genius: if itis the Only poceqeees of artist, it will 
suggest little more than powdered wigs, dignified de- [ hardly exquse,, jteelt. > must have evidence 
| pape suave manner galliards and sarabands.|af fine srt beiore we are prepared to estimate 
hisis from the ewsthetic side; historically the Carl} the value of faultless technique. Any number of 
Philip symphony is of the greatest interest and valuc;| swallows will not make the spring, let, them 
itis good work in itself; it repescnts a transition phase |-cleaye tbe air in never so many graceful curve 
in musical history and isa connecting link between | and circumgyrations, and, on the other hand, if the 
the great Johann Scbastian and the great Haydn. The} spring is perfect we bay even forgive and forget tne 
work was finely played, but perhaps with the objection absence of swallows. In a singer‘ as in all artists, 
thata too modern color was given to the interpreta-| mere techinal excellence is of secondary value; if 
tion. Some works—those which are not immortal— |} nothing is done there is but small interestin noting 
refuse to be modernized, and in the process lose} how skilfully the tailure was broughtabout. It only 
all their churacteristic traits. In this local’ remains to add that Miss Franklin is careful and pain. 
color is everything, for the language spoken, staking in all that she dots. The progratnme for the 
appeals in vainto ourcar. We cannot sec or recall } pext Contert 4g? Sy til tiy 9: i ‘I'sthaikowsky; 
the living Pharaohin the mummy, and so we study | Contérto for Piandforte, Henry H. Huss , Rubinstein 
the hicroglyphics on tho coffin lid, inspect the nard pallet music, “Dit Rede’; Overture Benvenutd cel- 
and frankincense, muse over the Canopic jars, and jn}, Berlioz. 
s0 feel a vague, sentimental regret for the good old JW ) —_— 
times, while at the same time, trying to repress a sel-f | ier | Seas SEL aa 
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lish joy that we were born at a later state. 
The Haydn Gmajor symphony isnot much younger | : 
ae tho +. os dla te it on poe La peop ee aa Onis ~— Rae 
ip was dead but a few years when it was written— : Z > Natal - 
but what a contrast! It is quaint hero and there, but| The Ninth Concert of tho Bk oer: 
it ~~ eaks a diving jonmuage ~~ “e ppt ee Symphony Orchestra. 
and with an authorit at all obey. 8 not necessary Cicer’ Conse 
to make allowances, but only to note differences. | The program of ncn g nei: patti b 
The beauty seen through inspiration is never anti- [Boston Symphony Orchestra unger 4 mabbiaeaars 
quated, and good “papa” Haydn put in music a por- }was as follows: Me Ca ae 
tion of that beauty entombed by Phidias in marble, (5 ae) 
The beauty of the one is naked, that of the other is 
clad in an attire that is out of date; but at soul both are 
one. In the Haydn work there are beauty, grace, 
lightness and surety of touch, born of definite ideas, 
gentle humor, an absence of pedantry, a tine fertility 
' of invention, 4 sweet cheerfulness, depth, earnest- 
. broadness, and fullripe technical knowledge as, to Bae Si! 
' take one instauce, the working out of the allegro No, 13; Sees : + Wat 
' | movement proves. This symphony was faultlessly Svea oe 
2 played, all the beauties churactoriziug the composer pi 
b 
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eing in full evidence in the interpretation. The jf rakers be 
beautiful largo was 4 finished piece of work and the Ne mieeer 
finale was given with admirable brilliancy. The large y- yogi Aa 
and majestic shepherds’ music of Bach was also ad- tC 
mirably played and the ‘‘¥idclio” overture brought 
an admirable programme to a satisfactory close. Mr. 
Paur was the recipient of frequent applause and was 
called torward to bow histhanks. Itis only justice to : 
note that the symphony orchestru has steadily im- | The largo is 
roved until it has reached « degree of perfection that | serve as a. VELEVOTY, 
ree been hitherto unknown to this excellent organiza b RC: Eg to 
ion. - re Ee at 
The soloist of the evening was Miss Gertrude Frank. ) 
lin, who re have showu greater discretion ip the | m rit 
aclectlon of pieces she sang. In the first place, in | 





The Symphony Ceitécrt: 
Tlie ninth coneert ef the Symphony Orchestra was 
given, last night, at Music Hall, The programme was: 


Symphony in D-majoreessevesceseesevess C. Ph. E. Bach 
“Sweet B en’ -ceccececnceencese eee Ilande 
Hirtenmusik.... .S. Baeh 
Symphony in G-Major 

Aria from “Taming of the Shrew” 

Overture, FIde]O’’ ss ccceecererecesesnevenee » Beethoven 


The Symphony by Carl Philip Bach was interesting 
historically rather than msthctigally, ind we must be 


in the historical thood to properly appreciate it. Itis 
a voice from the past and unmistakably reveals its re- 
spectablo antiquity. We all know that Hayden was 
“father” of symphony, and yet Carl Philip was his 
predecessor in this species of writing. As a question 
of age Carl] Philip is first; as a tnestion of merit Car] 
Philip, with his iy a sVmphonics, must remain in 
the background. Judged as anart work the D-inajor 
symphony suggests childhood, without its grace, 
hard work and high knowledge without inspira- 
tion, hardness and dryness without profundity. 
Tho work is not alive, itis dcad und mummitied child. 
hood, and in place of leading us forward, transports 
us backwards to tho time ef whichitisatype. The 
great Johann Sebastian is, and always will be a mod. 
ern, and Carl Philip has the turther disadvantages of 
being his son. here may be a class of modern 
supersensitives who are emotionally thrilled and 
spiritually moved by this D-major symphony; as we 
know that there was at least one person who was 
stirred to religious fervor by the mere sound of 
the word ‘Mesopotamia’; but to the average 
music lover of thej present day the work will 
suggest little more than powdered wigs, dignified de. 
vortInent, suave manner galliards and sarabands. 

‘hisis from the wsthetic side; historically the Carl 
Philip symphony is of the greatest interest and yaluc; 
itis good work in itself; it repesents a transition phase 
in musical history and isa connecting link between 
the great Johann Sebastian and the great Haydn. The 
work was finely played, but perhaps with the objection 
thata too modern color was given to the interpreta. | 
tion. Some works—those which are not immortal— } 
refuse to be modernized, and im the process lose | 
all their churacteristic traits. In this loca 
color is evervthing, for the language spoken 
appeals in vain to ourcar. We cannot seo or recall! 
the living Pharaohin the mummy, and so we study 
the hieroglyphics onthe coffin lid, inspect the nard 
and frankincense, muse over the Canopic jars, and 
so feel a vague, sentimental regret for the good old 
times, while at the same time, trying to repress a sel. 7 
fish joy that we were born at a later state. 

The Haydn Gmajor symphony is not uch younger 
than tho one that preceded it on the programme. Carl 
Philip was dead but a few years when it was written— 
but what a contrast! It is quaint here and there, but 
it still speaks a living language that all understand, 
and with an authority that all obey. It is not necessary 
to make allowances, but only to note differences. 
The beauty seen through inspiration is never anti: 
quated, and good “papa” Haydn put in music a por- 
lion of that beauty entombed by Vhidias in marble, 
The beauty of the one is naked, thatof the other is 
clad in an attire that is out of date; butat soul both are 
one. In the Haydn work there are beauty, grace, 
lightness and surety of touch, born of definite ideas, 
gentle humor, an absence of pedantry, a fine fertility 
of invention, u sweet cheerfulness, depth, earnest- 
broadness, and fullripe technical knowledge as, to 
tuko ono instuuce, the working out of the allegro 
movement proves. This symphony was faultlessly 
| eres all the beauties churectoriziug the composer 

cing in full evidence in the interpretation. The 
beautiful largo was u finished piece of work and the 
finale was given with admirable brilliancy. The large 
and majestic shepherds’ music of Bach was also ad. 
mirably played and the ‘¥idelio” overture brought 
an admirable programme to « satisfactory close. Mr. | 
Paur was the recipient of frequent applause and was | 
called torward to bow histhunks. Itis only justice to 
note that the symphony orchestra has steadily im- 

roved until it has reached « degree of perfection that 
es been hitherto unknown to this excelent organiza 
ion. 

The soloist of the evening “was Miss Gertrude Prank 
lin, Who might have showin greater discretion in the 
aclectlon of pieces she sanz. In the first place, ip 
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OOt Bird? so soon after the great Melba 
wi yanbiie foes a. comparison t soe 
surily tell agaist her. Of course comparison is 
not Criticism, but yet, in the present case it foretells 
ny man has the right to com: 
on t Sy pieut of ae iy] though | 
$ daring, the result can be sat 
edicted from the start And ony fb ust be remaun 
lged. vole 


e 
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ered tha Art can } jut Only from its rane d 


isp far.AB theés results are concerned, it makes no dit. 


ts 


frente whether the artist fails. through large. or 
through sinall ambition.. As for the Goctz aria, it was 
a mistake to select it; a modern opera will not admit of 
mutilation ; cach portion is part ofa homogencous whole 
and, taken by itself, loses the effect intended by the 
composer, and, judging from the few words that could 
be heard, the aria seems intended to be sung by a per- 
plexed, troubled, heart-sore woman; that is with ecl. 
ng and some show eof emotion. Perhaps it is not al- 
lowable onthe concert stage to yleld to impulse or 
feeling; but surely art has a higher claim than the 
routine of tradition. If it be ngeverety to 
sing with cold  impassiveness; if. technical 
excellence be the only object aimed at, then it would 
seem as though songs should be selected that demand 
nothing more than tect! skill in tho interpre. 
tation: There is- a tentenc’ at the present 
lithe te applaud teclinioal skill as something that 
deseryes oe in itself, whergas it as really nothing 

ith art but wit! method. Kvery pedant can 
tell us that Rubvenstbin drépptd” ngtes, His plane 
plivite; ters arb tidtisatids of plat ikins who 
net drop notes, and yet  Rubinstein’s fail- 
ures are more admirable than their successes. 
The fiery flash of genius excuses everything; but mere 
mechanical evcellence will not excuse the. absence 
of genius: if itis the only, possession of artist, it will 
hardly excuse, .itself, "> must have’ evidence 
af fine srt beiore we are prepared to estimate 
the value of faultless technique. Any number of 
swallows will not make the spring, let, them 
air in never so many graceful curve 
and circumgyrations, and, on the other hand, if the 
spring is pertect we “its even forgive and forget tne 
absence of swallows. In a singer* as in all artists, 
mere techinal exeellence is of secondary value; if 
nothing is done there is but small interestin noting 
how skilfully the tailure wus brought about. It only 
remains to add that Miss Franklin is careful and pain. 
staking in all that she dus. The programms for the 
next Conttrt is: Srhiphony No: 6 Tschaikowsky; 
Conttérto for Piandfurte, Henry H. Huss , Rubinstein 
Ballet. music, “Die Rebe”’: Overture Benvenutd Cel- 
int,’ Berlioz. : 


MUSIC. 


—_——— anne 


Ninth Concert of theo 
Symphony Orchestra. 
The program of the ninth concert of the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Paur 

was as follows: 

Symphony in D major 


~~ 


The Boston 


Scena: ‘‘Sweet bird, that shun’st the ncise of 

folly,’’ from ‘“‘L’Allegro, il Penseroso ed 

il Moderato”’ Handel 

Flute obligate, wt 

Sinfonia, (Shepherds’ Music) 

“Christmas Oratorio’ ......eeeeeserees J. S. Bach 
Svmphony in G major (Breitkopf & Hartel, 

No. 13; Peters, No. 8) . Haflyn 

Scena: ‘‘My strength is spent, from i, 

Taming #f the Shrew’ 
Overture to ‘‘Fidelio,’’ in E major 

There were brave symphony makers Dee 

fore Haydn. It is easy to say that the. 
fully developed sonata form is not found 
in their works; but take the symphony of | 
Emanuel Bach played last evening, and > 
how fresh it is, how alive its simple figures. 
The largo is a movement_that might well 
serve as a prelude to reading Milton, such | 
music as. Charles Lamb spoke of, full. of | 
solemn, almost unearthly beauty. And 
then these old symphonies have the great | 
merit of brevity. here is more than an 
historical» interest awakened by hearing 
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is how easily the audiences before Ha 
“were amused. Or the hearing might be like | 
unto. a ilk in an old-fashioned flower | 
‘garden, with paths trimmed with box, with | 
R ‘a quaint, old summer house, 
‘ ‘dial bearing a verse that serves as a re- 
: “mincer of 

In his. arrangement of the ‘Shepherds’ ° 
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with a sun 


: “Music”. Franz tells us how he thinks Bach 


“shou 
Ry, oO 


id have written the instrumental in- 
duction. It is the fashion te set this piece 


ee Handel’s pastoral symphony in 
“The Messiah,’ to the disadvantage of the 
Jatter. Yet are not the strains of Handel 


more 
“with ‘‘the silly sh 


J 


s angel ic 


-These s 


song as 


re naive, more realistic, more in keeping 
epherds’’ who heard the 
they kept their flocks” | 
Th hepherds of Bach knew too much » 
‘about counterpoint. | 
' A’ symphony by 


i. ‘gives genuine pleasure. The one chosen last 


evening is familia 


nature, 


‘It -would be an 


f 


overtures it s 
_ Miss Franklin sang Ww 
and skill. 
-said in praise of her. 
‘her display of techniq 


r, but its jollity, its good 


its artful simplicity are not stale. 


interesting experiment to 


-it with the orchestra of Haydn’s time. 


to double the 


‘play 
The great body of strings in the modern or- 
-ehestra is surely out of proportion with the 
oak 
“how 
have proposed 
ments, both wo 
‘mot be easier’'to r 
: symphony, as is tru 
{ “was well read and finely 
' But this last ‘sentence needs 
] In the overture to ‘‘Fidelio,”’ 
' ‘Jack of precision, and the horn-theme in 
| the main allegro was wobbly. 
the overture—for Beethoven 


wind instru- 


there was a 


Then, 


stuff. In comparison with the great Lenore 


nks into insignificance. 

ith her usual taste | 
There is more than this to be 
In the air by Handel 
admirable. °* 


“Many were the fine points in the detail; 


witness, for instance, 


the upward run at the 


‘close; the purity of the tones hela in friend- 
‘jy rivalry with the flute; the treatment of 


.the cadences, 
“excellent sing 
-their ease in wo 
. Molé playe 


a 


} { 


“Mr 
cus 
~ In the scena_from 
Shrew,’’ Miss Frank 
and unexaggerated feeling. 
the music does notr 
voice is but ore 
| wmehestra. Goetz, a mus 

‘talent and more than ordi! 
‘took life seriously, even in wr 
i ‘opera. In this scene he 
,opera a 
ness, his apparel! 
when the text ca 


t 
.y 


music. 


show unmista 
stinct. This scena, 
“a woman of more d 
‘ter than Katharine, 
























ce 


1ary 
itin 
ia at his 


a stumbling block to many 
ers and players who 
rks of the romantic school. 
5 d the obligato with his 
tomary skill, and eympathetically. 

Taming of the 
lin sang with genuine 
The beauty of 
est in the singer’s part. 
instrument of the 
ician of undoubted 
promise, © 


are at 


a comic 
est; the 


s a whole suffers frem his serious- 


1t desire to be intense even 
lis for light and humorous 


Nor as I remember the opera did he 


Her regret might well take 


‘falls is 
Nor is 


eventfu 





+ 
a 
’ 


yen prophetic mockery 
the orchestra. 
ivinced that Petruchio after 


sure of a peaceful 


For who was ever 
the curtain | 


kably the true dramatic in- 
fine as it is, 
reamy, romantic charac- 
the repentant shrew. 
a lighter tone. 
might be heard in 


might fit 


con- 


married life? 


he the man to be content with un- 
], sluggish domesticity. 


ee 


PHILIP HALE. 





qualifying. | 








Haydn almost always — 


umber of the other instruments, no matter |: 
discreet the conductor may be. Some 


od and brass, but would it | 
educe the strings? 
e of the other numbers, | 
played. 


The | 


too, | 
—is pretty poor 
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| excellent opportunities for the orches- 


| great strength, it is capable of very 


' dastically applauded at the end of her | 


ad 


eo 


' feeling which the spirit of the lines re- 
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Symphony Concert. 


Last night’s symphony concert was 
attended by an audience unusually 
large, considering the holiday season. | 
The program was varied, and afforded | 
i 
tra’s good work. The soloist of the oc- | 
easion was Miss Gertrude Franklin, and | 
Mr Mole accompanied her with a flute 
obligato. : 

The scene from MHandel’s cantata, 
L’ Allegro, il Penseroso ed il Moderato,”’ | 
beginning with ‘Sweet bird that shun’st | 
the noise of folly,’’ was sung by Miss | 
Franklin with exquisite grace. Her 
voice was clear as a lute at times, her 
trilling was sweet ands her phrasing . 
charming. She interpreted the spirit of 
the music with striking effect, and, 
while her voice is not susceptible of 






| 


delicate modulations. She was enthus- 


a 


first song, and Mr Mole shared the ap- | 
plause for his excellent flute playing. | 

Miss Franklin was not so felicitous | 
in her second song of ‘My Strength is | 
Spent,” from Hermann Goetz’s ‘“‘The | 
Taming of the Shrew.”’ Her voice was 
clear and the pericds rounded, but it | 
lacked dramatic: expression and force. | 
She did not elucidate that impassionate 





quired, though she sang it with techni- 
cal accuracy and good effect, 

Mr Paur’s interpretation of Bach’s 
shepherd music frorn the ‘‘Christmas 


Oratorio’ was very striking, and the or- 

chestra elicited ‘all the charm of which 

Bach’s composition is  susce tible. 

Haydn’s symphony in G major afforded | 
the orchestra opportunities for better | 
work. The second movement, especially | 
ihe largo, in D major, was played with | 
a vivacity and charm seldom equaled at | 
former performances. ‘The melodious | 
theme pervading the whole movement | 
was beautifully presented by the deli- 

cate song of the first violins. while the 
accompaniment of the ecelli and the oboe 
added majesty and charm to the whole 
movement. Nor was the playing of the 
finale inferior in technique and spirit, 
while the brilliant conclusion won the 
hearty applause of the audience. 

The concert ended with Beethoven’s 
overture ‘‘idelio,’’ in Kf maior, and its 
beautiful measures, its sweet melody 
and soft rhythms, was all elucidated by 
Mr Paur’s interpretation of the theme 
and the orchestra’s brilliant playing. 

*he program for the next concert will 
bé as foilows: 
Symphony No. 6 
Goncerto for pianoforte .. 
3 (First Time) 


Ballet music, Die Reve ...ccssecewee 
Overture, Benvenuto Cellini ....--- ...-berlioz 
Mr Henry Holden Huss, eoloist. 


——— See 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The ninth symphony concert was given in 

the Music Hall last Saturday evening, the pro 

gramme being asfollows: 3" .. : 


©. PE. Bach: Symphony in D major. 
Handel: Scen Teese bird De an'st the noise of 
roso ed il Moderato.”’ 


t) 
” 





: 
folly,” from “LA tlegro il Pen 
3.8. Bap: Sinfonia (“Shepherds’ Music”) from the 


«“O©hristmas Oratorio, 
Hay i‘ Ky said in Gmajor (B. & H., No. 13; Pe 
Goetz: Scena, “My strength is spent,” from “The 

Taming of the Shrew.” ‘ 

Beethoven: Overture to “Fidelio,” in E major,Opus 72. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer. 

The programme was a feast of old music, in 
which the one modern dish, the scene from 
Goetz’s opera, seemed wholly in place, so purely 
classical was it in spirit, if not in form. The 
symphony in D major seems to be about the 
only orchestral work of Philipp Emanuel 
Bach’s that has survived in the modern concert 
repertory ; it is rather an embryonic symphony, 
according to present’ notions, and the first 
movement looks particularly dry in the score: 


little more than the contrapuntal working-out: 


of afew inconspicuous figures, and this, too, 
with a somewhat discouraging air of continu- 
ally beginning over again: that reminds one but 
little of the stronger, more continuous, erescil 
eundo’ style of development of the great mas- 
tersof polyphonic writing. But the thing has 
so’ much life, such, vigor of accent, the com- 
poser shows such fertility of resource, and each 
successive phrase fits so well intoits place, that 
the effec’ is the very opposite of dry. Then 
that little slow movement, with its flutes and 
lower strings playing in 3rds tw» octaves apart, 
and the dainty pizzicato arpyggios of the 
violins coming in between the phrases, is tull 
ofcharm. Nothing ¢ould be fresher and more 
lively than the bright little Finale. The work 
was exceedingly well played. 

It seemed to us that the great elder Bach’s 
Christmas ‘‘Shepherds’ Music,” with the bare 
places in the score so admirably filled out by 
Robert Franz, had nevet before been so nearly 
well played here as last Saturday evening. 
Innocent as it looks, the piece is terribly diffi- 
cult for an orchestra, perhups one of the most 
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résult was, if not ideally fine, at least bet 
than we can rémeniber hearing before. — 
Haydn’s G-major sympliony is one of th 
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ere find grander moments .in some of the 





| nor greater vigor of development. The Largo 


in 6spécial is'a perfect tone-poem; its motto 


rn f 
| should be— e's 


For he on honey-dew hath f m4 

And drunk the milk at Paradise. { a 

And that thrice-wonderful Finale! Where it 
all music has sprightly Grace taken Humor 





more cordially by the hand, and tripped the 


_ dainty measure in more .rolicsome sport? If 


i this, for he took the movement at a ter DO” 
t Peak Ae wy te, bb OT ap eee Ses ; Truty ; “" ~ a: 
at which it really could be played: and the 
atw! : 1 be played: and the 


2s ¥ 
7 ‘ 
a 


never was the sunny old gentleman more thor. 
oughly inspired than when he wrote it; you 


“Salomon” symphonies, but no, purer aflaius 


j that isnot true genius, then pray tell us what 


_ genius is? | 

Beethoven’s fourth overture to his one opera 
: brought the concert to an inspiring close. It is 
curious how this overture, which does not take 
a. single one of its thomes from the opera, is 
‘soaked through and through with the “Leo- 
nore” spirit’; it fits the opera, and nothing else 
under the sun! And how serious of purpose it 





t 


cliniax would have beggared all else in the 
overture form. The performance, sad to sa ts 
was none of the very best; there was spirit 
ne as but want of perfect accuracy of exisem- 
e. ; sige 
Miss Franklin sang Handel’s Bird Song—w th 
| the flute obbligato exquisitely sieved: by a 
Charles Molé—very beautifully indeed. We 
could have spared the closing double cadenza, 
not because a cadenza is in any way out of place 
in the song, but because the one she sang seemed 
) particularly un-Handelian in character: but 
her singing of the whole song was artistic, im- 
bued with the true poetry’ of the music, and 
technically unimpeachable. Equally good in 
| an entirely different vein was her singing of 
the Goetz scena; and here we have once more 
| : to thank Miss Franklin for giving us something 
| thatisat once new and admirable; she has 


all is, in spite of its lighter style; had not the | 
still greater ‘“‘Leonore No. 3” existed. its closing. 





ditticult things our band has ever had to tackle, | long been noted for i 

, . ¢ e } what should. be Cc >. 
The writing, both as regards counterpoint and |, tistic enterprise in the best sense, and pe : 
instrumentation. is so: clearly transparent that {| no signs of falling from her hjigh reputation in 


the slightest uncertainty or vacillation in any 
of the parts is a positive calamity; and. there 


are few things in music more difficult to give. 


with the proper grace and swing of phrasing 
than that exquisite Siciliano rhythm, with its. 
dotted triplet. As we have said, the piece was 
better played than we have yet heard 
it, largely, we think, owing to Mr. 
Paur’s somewhat faster tempo than that 
of his predecessors here. Regarding this 
and some other quasi-Siciliano movements by 
Bach and Handel, especially the air “And He 
shall feed His flock” in ‘‘The Messiah,” the 
late Otto Dresel (one of the best authorities on 
such matters) used:to say that, no matter what 
the text or general expressive character of 
such movements might be, the old Siciliano 
must never be taken very slow; as soon as you 
get below a certain rate of speed the whole 


this respect now. The scena itself is very beau- 
tiful. and shows not only musical and dramatic 
power, but also what a true poet p pe 
Goetz really was: notwithstanding the almost 
‘ridiculously flaccid doggerel of the text, he 
_has.taken the situation with quite Sh aksperean 


seriousness and elevation of poetic feeling, 


: and idealized it much as Mozart has idealized 
pregnant dramatic situations, time and time 
again. The musicis fullof genuine depth of 
feeling, expressed with infinite beauty and 
, Brace. — Miss Franklin sang it admirably. 
1 Jhe next programme is: Tschaikowsky, 
symphony No.6, in B minor, “Pathétique’ 
| (new); H.H. Huss, concerto for pinaforte (new) ; 
Rubenstein. ballet, ‘La Vigne;” Berlioz, over- 
ture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” opus 23. Mr, 
- Henry Holden Huss will be the pianist. 


| 
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ogramme, which was 
r patrons at the ninth! Sebastian Bach. 
usic Hall, six com- 
g represented. Although there the Tschaikowsky symphony No, 6, and a 
no special novelty, considerable in- piano concerto ‘by Henry Holden Huss, 


the sympho 
t last night i 
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were yet a trifle husky. Especially deligt 
ful was Mré Mole’s flute aecompaniment, 


. 


and he richly deserved the ‘recall, which 


Miss Franklin graciously Hite sisted on his 
taking. Miss Franklin was later heard in 


’ _ 


a short’ scene from Goetz’s. “Taming of 
the Shrew,” which: was. dainty and melo- ; 


dious. 


The rest-of the programme included the 


beautiful. and dreamy Haydn symphony 


in G, the Beethoven overture to “Fidelio,” 


the Bach symphony in D, and/one move- 


ment from the ‘‘Christmas_ Oratorio” of 


‘For the concert next week there: will be 
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‘Miss Gertrude Franklin. In detail, these’ selections 


were :—From Philipp Emanuel Bach, his symphony 
in D major, hardly larger or longer than many an 


Her} dozen minutes a gayly and keenly counterpointed 
_ fallegro, a short, persuasively melodic largo, and a 
| stirring presto. All is honest, open and almost 

| ingenuous, betraying its author’s kingship and yet 
giving evidence of independence of thought 
and incipient emancipation of style. From 


By this Miss Franklin. referred to tt John Sebastian Bach, the pastoral Shep- 
grand solo, “Sweet . Bini by ie ogee herd Music from the ‘Christmas’ oratorio 
rendered by her at last night’s symphony, 7 ’ 


which the rehearsal and concert attend- with its calm buoyancy and gently piety of feeling. 
ants were in raptures over. From Haydn, the favorite symphony in G major, 


‘How did I discover it? Mr. Paur knew . ; : 
that it was specially adapted to my voice, the slow movement of which is a shade or two 


and he engaged me to sing the aria some graver and more severe than one expects from him, 
time ago,’’ said Miss Franklin. but whose bright allegro, solid-footed minuet and 
\ ates sche rut may pin wage FF ys pe re ‘happy-hearted final rondo are as characteristic as 
e > s 4 Pe P| 
to look upon.” “Peaches and cream,” | they are delightful. From Beethoven, the ‘‘Fidelio 
said a Back Bay gallant, to a belle, and “overture, which, as it was the fourth he wrote for 
truly her gown suggested it. ys that opera, is but a pale suggestion of the strength 
It was first of all 4 maize colored satin, ,4nq splendor of the three which bear the name he 
qual’ @ Mirifip: Of mapnsumegbip hue. 52 |toved for his great work, ‘‘Leonora.’’ All this 
skirt was made perfectly plain, but very : 8 . - 
full and bouffant at the back. It. was the Music was excellently directed and admirably 
bodice that caused. the exclamiations of played, but one might except that the aouble-basses 


delight among the fair.sex. Such a com- were not always so smooth and clear in the Haydn 
| bination of iridescent, peachy and golden as they ought to have been. 


coloring is seldom seen in an evening ‘ , 
toilet. The corsage was cut round, ex- Inher concert selections Miss Franklin always 


posing the shoulders, and was made of_ respects her art, her self and her audience. For 


ey hig 2 oer eee with Pig by hoe this occasion she chose the ‘Sweet Bird,’ from 
ofc on, pink over lemon, and a dash of. ; . : ” : 


| frill of Venetian point lace fell from the and the scene of Katherine’s repentance and new 
top of bodice, caught’ with a soft fold ofC resolutions from Goetz’s ‘‘Taming of the Shrew.” 


the chiffon, fastened with rosettes of 1¢ in the former a comparison arose between her and 
game material. Large. puff sleeves of silk 


and chiffon gave just the right finish. Mme. Melba who had recently won a triumph with 
The front of the corsage was ablaze with that air in that same hall, Miss Franklin can blame 
jrare jewels. Miss Frankiin wore her only herself. Yet she was no great sufferer in such 


on Age piled nl og Sac ahaa Bae hee .a comparison. Her voice is absolutely limpid, her 


Her -hair was artistically arranged, intonation perfect, her phrasing unimpeachable and 
cujte high and ornamented with a gold- her general style has a distinguished fineness. 
| colored flower and diamond crescent. “jy that could reasonably be said in a 


hearsal Friday Miss Franklin - | 
nrg e weil "aite cloth Sibel of seal COmparative comment would be then that 


brown cordurette, edged with sable fur, Mme. Melba’s voice has the greater fulness and 
the bodice brightened with bluet satin that her execution of the more elaborate fioriture 
ripbons, With this she wore a dainty jad the freedom of spontaneity, while Miss Frank- 
bonnek - TRA lin’s showed something of the reserve of the accom- 
THE NINTH SYMPHONY, ETC. ‘plished student and the preparation of the skilful 


The ninth Symphony concert might almost have artist. The Goetz scene was skilfully proportioned, 


been fitted up with a Christmas tree decoration, for Zand the distinction between its two moods clearly 


the general range and character of the music was so manifested, the singer’s beautiful enunciation con- 
simple, innocent, free and seasonably placid even in - tributing much to this. Mr. Mole played the flute 
its gayety, that the juvenile audience at those unique obbligato to the “Bird” song (which had a charming 
concerts for children which Miss Orviss has just ; new cadenza) in his best style. 
been giving might have understood and enjoyed Next Saturday’s programme names: Tschaikow- 
nearly every number on the programme. sky’s sixth symphony; Rubinstein’s “Dis Beng 
The concert was quite short, and yet there were F ballet music; Berlioz’s ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini over- 
six selections to be played, their composers being ture, and a concerto for pianoforte, which its com- 
two Bachs (father and son), Handel, Haydn, Beeth- _ poser, Mr. Henry Holden Huss will come from New 
oven and Goetz—all but the last-named being classic, York to play. 


and two being scenes for soprano, undertaken by HowaRpD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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Mr. Mole’s Fine Flute Accompaniment 
Won a Recall---Miss Franklin Wore a 
Vharminug Costume. 


| 
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| Bird,” from L’Allegro, il. Penserosa ‘ed. il 
moderato, which Mme. Melba rendered so 


Gertrude Franklin Made 
s ‘a Success With It: 


THE SYMPHONY LAST NIGHT. 


faultlessly at the same place a few weeks 
ago. The aria is replete with ,trills and 
runs, and is a severe tax on any singer; 
but Miss Franklin really achieved quite a 
success and won two recalls. Her enun- 
ciation was very distinct, and in the quiet- 
er passages her voice was wonderfully 
pure; but her high notes, while clear, 
were yet a trifle husky. Especially delight- 
ful was Mr/# Mole’s flute accompaniment, 
and he richly deserved the recall, which 
Miss Franklin graciously insisted on his 
taking. Miss Franklin was later heard in 
a short scene from Goetz’s “‘Taming of 
the Shrew,” which was dainty and melo-~ 


dious. 


The rest of the programme included the 


beautiful and dreamy Haydn symphony 
in G, the Beethoven overture to “‘Fidelio,”’ 
the Bach symphony in D, and one move- 


It was a varied programme which was | ment from the ‘‘Christmas Oratorio” of 
served the symphony patrons at the ninth 'Sebastian Bach. 


concert last night in.Music Hall, six com- 


For the concert next week there will be 


' 
! 


‘posers being represented. Although there the Tschaikowsky symphony No. 6, and a_ 
piano concerto by Henry Holden Huss, | 


was no special novelty, considerable in- 
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MISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
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ped for tiearet time, and ‘by: ths obi, e Franklin. In detail, these selections 
‘ ; ms ] rs ) Pi ety mee Ba Ae s 8 iy Nee PF Baily, | "4 

es Fr 


ste ae. * were :—From Philipp Emanuel Bach, his symphony 


— 4 neenoe mr Abn , - jin D major, hardly larger or longer than many an 
: LIGHTED ’ FAR AND EYE, }overture of our day, for its three movements, each 
| ) iia : , running directly into the next, present in about a 
Gertrude Franklin’s Dresses and Her dozen minutes a gayly and keenly counterpointed 


Beautiful Song, allegro, a short, persuasively melodic largo, and a 

. | Stirring presto. All is honest, open and almost 
hex Fever suhe” anid Gertrude Frank: ingenuous, betraying its author’s kingship and yet 
lin yesterday when interviewed in her giving evidence of independence of thought 
cosey apartments on: Huntington avenue.}|and incipient emancipation of style. From 


By this Miss Franklin referred to the . 
Gauk gola Vibect) EheRE oy -Handel,|.° Sebastian §=Bach, = Lm gs taal 
ristmas’’ oratorio, 


rendered by her at last night’s symphony, herd Music from the 
which the rehearsal and concert attend-; With 1ts calm buoyancy and gently piety of feeling. 
ants were in raptures over. From Haydn, the favorite symphony in G major, 


“How did I discover it? Mr. Paur knew : ; ‘ 
that it was specially adapted to my voice, the slow movement of which is a shade or two 


and he engaged me to sing the aria some graver and more severe than one expects from him, 
time ago,” said Miss Franklin. but whose bright allegro, solid-footed minuet and 


Cominco’ bat nr gate page A nin per happy-hearted final rondo are as characteristic as 
to look upon.” “Peaches and cream,” | they are delightful. From Beethoven, the ‘‘Fidelio”’ 


said a Back Bay gallant, to a belle, and overture, which, as it was the fourth he wrote for 
truly her gown suggested it. that opera, is but a pale suggestion of the strength 


It was first of all 4 maize colored satin, a : 
just a trifle of a changeable hue. The and splendor of the three which bear the ar ae 
is 


skirt was made perfectly plain, but very aes for his great work, LAOREES- ete a 
full and bouffant at the back. It was the Music was excellently directed and admirabiy 
bodice that caused. the exclamations of played, but one might except that the aouble-basses 


iy A rg ey pital vigayie mere a vp were not always so smooth and clear in the Haydn 
- P y and soleen “ as they ought to have been. 


|coloring is seldom seen in an evening ‘ | 
toilet. The corsage was cut round, ex- Inherconcert selections Miss Franklin always 
| posing the shoulders, and was made of. respects her art, her self and her audience. For 


Beige aig Se eae ce Piha hay hor this occasion she chose the ‘Sweet Bird,” from 
| peach-colored velvet at the waist. A full Handel’s music to the ‘Il Pensieroso’’ of Milton, 


\frill of Venetian point lace fell from the and the scene of Katherine’s repentance and new 
|top of bodice, caught with a soft fold ofC resolutions from Goetz’s ‘“‘Taming of the Shrew.” 


| the chiffon, fastened with rosettes of ‘ : : : ' 
| dame material. Large puff sleeves of silk If in the former a comparison arose between her and 


land chiffon gave just the right finish. Mme. Melba who had recently won a triumph with 
|The front of the corsage was ablaze with that air in that same hall, Miss Franklin can blame 
rare jewels. Miss Frankiin wore her only herself. Yet she was no great sufferer in such 

| dragon fly lace pin and half sun, and her ; ee ae 
a comparison. Her voice 1s absolutely limpid, her 


j|diamond star necklace. 
Her hair was artistically arranged, intonation perfect, her phrasing unimpeachable and 
a distinguished fineness. 


loeujte high and ornamented with a gold- her general style has 

colored flower and diamond crescent. iM : : 

At the rehearsal Friday Miss Franklin All that could reasonably be eae 
wore a very chic cloth gown of seal comparative comment would be then that 
'prown cordurette, edged with sable fur, Mme. Melba’s voice has the greater fulness and 
‘the bodice brightened with bluet satin that her execution of the more elaborate fioriture 
ribbons. With this she wore a dainty 

'|bonnet to match. 
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“It is the most beautiful of all modern 


had the freedom of spontaneity, while Miss Frank- 
re lin’s showed something of the reserve of the accom- 
THE NINTH SYMPHONY, ETC. ‘plished student and the preparation of the skilful 
The ninth Symphony concert might almost have artist. The Goetz scene was skilfully proportioned, 
been fitted up with a Christmas tree decoration, for {and the distinction between its two moods clearly 
the general range and character of the music was so manifested, the singer’s beautiful enunciation con- 
simple, innocent, free and seasonably placid even in - tributing much to this. Mr. Mole played the flute 
its gayety, that the juvenile audience at those unique obbligato to the ‘‘Bird”’ song (which had a charming 
concerts for children which Miss Orviss has just ; new cadenza) in his best style. 
been giving might have understood and enjoyed Next Saturday’s programme names: Tschaikow- 
nearly every number on the programme. sky’s sixth symphony; Rubinstein’s ‘Die Rebe”’ 
The concert was quite short, and yet there were f ballet music; Berlioz’s ‘*Benvenuto Cellini’’ over- 
six selections to be played, their composers being ture, and a concerto for pianoforte, which its com- 
two Bachs (father and son), Handel, Haydn, Beeth- _ poser, Mr. Henry Holden Huss will come from New 
oven and Goetz—all but the last-named being classic, York to play. 
and two being scenes for soprano, undertaken by 


i er ee 


HowarRp Matcom TIcKNOR. 
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Se Haydn, — eh? 
The concert of Saturday turned back the | 
pages of musical history and showed the 
‘attentive auditor the symphony and the 
‘orchestral score in process of. formation. © 
‘There were three ‘‘symphonies’’ “on the— 
programme, yet the concert was shorter 
than usual, for two of these were examples 
of the pre-Haydnite application of the 
‘word, and were not as long as modern 
overtures. The word “Symphony” has 
undergone strange mutations: the old 
Greeks used it (Sumphonia) to express the 
different instruments ina single 
that a 
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At possibie, that 
he Scotch music brings us near to 
‘the style of ancient Greece. In the days of 
earliest opera (about 1600) the word ‘‘sym- 
phony’’ was_used to denote an instrumental 
‘prelude, postlude, or interlude in a vocal 
‘work. In this sense the picture of the 
Sheplerd’s Music from Bach’s ‘‘Christmas 
Oratorio,” which precedes the words “And 
there were shepherds abiding in the field,” 
is called “Symphony” by Bach, exactly as 
® picture of the same subject, is called 
“Pastoral Symphony” by Handel, and pre- 
sents the self same rhythm and rtyle of. 
treatment. Then there came a transition 
towards the modern vein andthe sym phony 
became a species of free sonata, presenting 
some development of figures and themes, 
‘but still quite vague in outline and hazy as 
to form. Suchasymphony wasC. P. KE. Bach's 
work which began the concert. Finally 
the symphony became a grand sonata 
for orchestra, (he finest of the instrumental 
eycle-forms, presenting four diverse styles 
of composition in a harmonious whole. 
This was represented upon the programmeé 
by. Haydn’s G major symphony (not the 
“Oxford” or the ‘Military,’ but the lively 
ttle one written for the Parisians), so that 
almost the entire cencert became an exXpo- 
‘sition of the evolution ofform. Yet to have 
made 
wuite should have been added, for while the 
first movement of the symphony, as we have 
4, owes its origin to the old sonata, the oid 
symphony and the Italian concerto. yeb the 
wnodern symphony asa whole ls the descen- 
“dant of the suite. It is scarcely within the 
“province of a concert review to give &@ 
synopsis of the development of the sonata- 
form, but the logical and educational char- 
acter of the programme of this concert de- 
gerves.te be recognized and understood. 
- The performance was of a generally ex- 
‘eellent character. The Philipp Emanuel 
excellently per- 
trapuutal than a 


‘Bach with the many 
‘genius as his el@er brother Wm. Friede- 
“Mann was, (the latter was alse a splendid 
scamp) but he proved to the world that 
alent counts for something at a pinch, and 
! hiatus which followed the death 
and Handel he led 


aste of the world towards a 


ool which consisted of Haydn, Mo, 


this still more educational a Bach | 
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ney says of him; “He is learned, I 
think; even beyond his father, whenever 
he pleases, and is far before him in variety 
of modulation!!!’? We also learn throug 

Burney that ‘‘Complaints kave been made 


5S ule br . “4 a aa a contin w, J pgltatens seal 
ia lifetime he achieved more success” 
than his infinitely greater father. Bur. 


against his pieces, for being long, difficult, — 
fantastic and far-fetched,” but this must | 
have been only because of his leaving the | 
style which the old contrapuntists had es- | 


tablished in Germany. 
The second 


number of the concert was | 


Handelian, being the florid aria, “sweet | 


Bird” from “L’Allegro.” Miss Gertrude 
Franklin sang this with the intelligence 
that one has learned to associate with all 
her publiv appearances. Her voice is not 
one to grow enthusiastic over, its upper 
register being thin and betraying effort, 
but her middle and lower tones are rich 
and resonant, her enunciation clear, her 
intonation faultiess. The staccato passages 
were the weakest of the generaliy good per 
formance. Mr. Molé distinguished himself 
by excellent flute work in the obligato. 

Miss Frank!in’s second number was 
much the better of the two, It was anex- 
pressive scena from Goet~’s ‘Taming of the 
Shrew,” and fitted the singer’s voice like a 
glove. No trace of effort was apparent and 
the breadth and expression were commend- 
able. The orchestra did excellent work in 
the accompaniment, the muted strings be- 
ing especially expressive. 
was twice recalled after each 
numbers. Bach’s ‘‘Shepherd’s Music’’ was 
suited tothe Christmas season, and the 
English horns did some notable work in 
the number. It is decidedly a better set- 
ting of the subject than that which Handel 
has attained in his treatment of the same 
picture; and this isthe more to be remarked 
since Handel was generally the superior of 
Bach in scoring, and also in dramatic 
effect. | 

The chief success of the concert was the 
Haydn sympheny, which presented one of 
the best readings of the old master that we 
have had in many years. The tempi were 
taken in just the proper, conservative 
fashion, nothing was over-hurried, nothing 
was blurred. it was a delight to listen to 
the pure symmetry of the ‘‘father of instru- 
mental form,’”’ and there were enough tunes 
in the work toset up fifty modern com- 
posers. Lhe minuet was exquisitely per- 


i ee 


Miss Franklin | 
of ‘her | 


formed,and its trio with drone-bass,(reprodue | 
cing the so-called ‘‘Musette’’ of the suite) | 


presented a most charming contrast. ‘Lhe 
finale was- a jovial specimen of peasant 
humor and awakened the audience tothe 
heartiest applause. It was a fine example 
of the older symphonic finale. It has 
already been stated that the cycle idea as 
set forth ia smphony had its origin in the 
suite. Inno movementis the mark of its 
aternity more evident than in the finale. 
The suite ended with a hearty and rel- 
licking Gigue, nothing less than the *‘jig’’ 


of modern times, and it soon became an ac- ,; 


cepted axiom that the cycle form must end 
ina jolly manner. The early symphonies fol- 
lowed the established rule, and one finds 
all phases of joviality in the finales of 
Haydn and Mozart. Beethoven himself at 
first followed suit, and the finale ot his first 
symphony is as hilarious as any of Father 
Haydn’s; but (although the older vein is 
distinguishable in the finales of his seventh 
and eighth symphonies) already in his 
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“animal spirits. Even Beethoven, however, | 000 attac 
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which attends making a climax in the | praiseworthy elements in a rendering, ut. 


finale of symphony, which lies in the fact | 
that the strongest possible form (the sonata- 


‘movement form) is used in the first move- 

ment, the best trump is played at the 
beginning of the game, and while some 
relief was found in using a grand variation 
form for ‘the finale, the movement is still 
handicapped by the strength of the begin- 
ring of the cycle. 

The concert ended with Beethoven’s ‘‘Fi- 
delio”’ overture, weakest of the four Over- 
tures which the composer wrote to his one 
opera. Beethoven was at his greatest in 
the dramatic overture, and his ‘‘Leonora 
Overture No. 38” still stands as the best 
example of this free treatment. In this 
“Fidelio” overture the composer comes 
near to the classical overture shape used by. 

| Mozart (as he also did in the ‘‘Prometheus” 
| overture), and the result is not the best in 
the world. It was given in that 
heavy, powerful vein which Mr. 
Paur sometimes delights in. The 
kettledrum was pushed to the canon- 
ading point, the early crescendo was of 
tremendous strength, and almost every- 
thing was in the ultra-heroic vein. The 
horn, however, made a rather timid en- 
trance, and the work was less impressive, 
as a whole, than the rest of the excellent 
concert. Louis C. Huson, 
- e 

THE NINTH SYMPHONY. 
———-—--— J vars 
An Unhappily Selected Programme Not 
Too Finely Played. 


The ninth concert of the Boston Sym-_ 


| phony Society took place in Music Hall 
| Saturday evening. The following was the 
| programme: 


Symphony in D.....ee creer eenees Cc. P. B. Bach 
| Seena: ‘‘Sweet Bird’’ Handel 
Sinfonia (Shepherd’s Music), from ‘‘Christ- 
mas Oratorio’’ S. Bach 
Symphony in G major 
Scena: ‘‘My Strength is Spent,’’ from ‘‘The 
Taming of the Shrew’’ 
Overture to ‘‘Fidelio,’’ in E major.. 
The soloist was Miss Gertrude Franklin. 
Mr. Mole played the flute obligato in the 


Handel scene. 7 
A glance at the selections will show 
what little judgment Mr. Paur possesses 
as a programme maker. If Mr. Paur con- 
tinues this course, he will yet rival his 
predecessor in the not enviable notoriety 
the latter gained in this direction. This 
'| programme might be likened unto a din- 
' ner embracing four courses of soup, inter- 
rupted with a plate of sweetmeats and a 
lobster salad. 
Next Saturday it will be four courses of 
boiled and roast mutton. Mr. Paur seems 
|| to be as careful not to blend in happy 
contrast the classic and.modern schools 
as the Shakers are not to commingle the 
sexes in the daily duties of life or in their 
religious exercises. 
To have been consistent on this occa- 
sion, Mr. Paur should have had the singer 
‘heard in an aria of Bach and a serious 
-\¢omposition of Mozart. But, of course, 
Miss Franklin injected her own numbers. 
Neither was the rendering of the pro- 


f they are accompanied with exaggerated. 
aecent and contrasts too wide apart, the 
effect must become monotonous and. 
wearisome to the listener. ficee 
‘Conductor Paur has been justly criti- 
-ecized as too robust in his playing of the. 
classics, but he passed that point on Sat-. 
urday evening and handled the Bach 
'symphony, and _ particularly that by 

Haydn with a yeoman roughness that 

forces one to believe that he possesses a» 

streak of coarseness somewhere in his 

musical nature. i. 

. The exaggerated accent in the Haydn 

symphonoy was simply ridiculous, and 

the display of immediate contrast from 
piano to double fortissimo was equally 
as reprehensible. ? 

In the Largo of the Haydn symphony, 
the fortes were pounced upon as if they 
were fffff’s, with an effect as startling 
as the unheralded explosion of a 400- 
pounder would be in announcing sunrise 
in a quiet New England village on @ 

|} June Sabbath morning. | : 

' Mr. Paur plays with the delicacy of 

Haydn and Mozart as a polar bear would 

with its cub. There is no doubt about the 

parental love, but it is rough on ‘the cub. 
Even Beethoven, whom Mr. Paur treat- 
ed at first with discriminate attention, is 
now beginning to feel the effects of the 
too frequent coarseness of the later per-— 
formances of our orchestra. 
| Thus far Mr. Paur has achieved his 
best success in conducting works of the 
| more modern school. 

If Mr. Paur would permit Mr. Kneisel 
to rehearse and conduct a Haydn or Mo- 
zart symphony, and would sit apart and 
listen it might be of great advantage in 
correcting his taste, and in giving him 
a better idea of the necessity for deli- 
cacy, grace, a fine gradation in the mat. 
ter of dynamics, and a total absence of 
sentimental nuancing, or exaggerated ac- 
cent in such works. 

Never since Mr. Gericke departed has | 

there been a refined, artistic and discrim- | 
inating performance of the classics ex- 
cept when, during an illness of Mr. Nik- 
isch, it fell upon Mr. Kneisel to conduct 
| a programme. His reading and the in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s second sym- 
phony upon that occasion was eminent 
in its classical purity and artistic refine- | 
ment. It even brought forth tremendous ) 
applause from an audience that had had | 
its taste vitiated through the evil con- 
'taminations of the din and ciarseness 
of the Nikisch regime. Mr. Paur should 
give this matter serious attention. 

Miss Franklin sang the Handel aria 
with that brilliancy and consummate 
skill for which her efforts are noted.’ Her 
intonation was perfect and her execution 
in the difficult passages of the cadenzas 
was marvelously clear and without a 
flaw. All that could be made of the piece 
was easily accomplished through her ad- 
mirable facility in coloratura singing. — 

Mr. Mole gave one of his masterly ex- 
hibitions in the playing of the flute ob- 

ligato, combining rare skill, faultless in- 
'tonation and excellent taste. The singe! 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathétique,’’ op.74. 


I. Adagio.—Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegro con grazia. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


(First time.) 
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HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. CONCERTO FoR PIANOFORTE, in B major. 


I. Allegro maestoso. 
Il. Andante tranquillo. 
III. Finale: Allegro vivace. 


(First time. ) 
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BERLIOZ. OVERTURE to ‘Benvenuto Cellini.’’ op. 23. 
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Soloist: 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 
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ete. | The Piano is a Mason & Hamlin Grand. 
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an unaffe ated and art 
Voice part being but 


_ When one recognizes the technical skill 

‘and fine aesthetic attainments of Miss 

‘Franklin, and then critically’ considers 

her tone production, the fact becomes ap-_ 
‘parent that she sings much of the time 
‘with a partially closed and a stiffened 

jaw. This process diminishes the size of 

‘the tone and renders it less flexible in 

‘quality, consequéntly in a large space it 

‘Sounds thinner than it should. Now, if 

the jaw was opened wider the volume 

“would be increased, and if the stiffness 

“was removed the tone quality would be 

immediately improved; this, of course, 

ewould enhance the value of the other ex- 

‘eellent qualities of this admirable artist. 

The proof of it is found in her own ef- 

“forts, for when she does accomplish both 

of these movements, as she occasionally 

“does, her voice is at once increased in 

“size, and color supplants what before was 

‘simply white in tone quality. Miss Frank- 

lin’ was recalled several times after her 

‘numbers, and were she a prophet from 

‘some other locality, would, no doubt, be 

‘recognized as an artist of exceptional 

‘value, which she nevertheless is, regard~ 

‘less of locality. | 

_ Next Saturday evening the programme 

‘will embrace Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 

‘No. 6; Concerto for pianoforte, Henry 

‘Holden Huss; ballet music, “Die Febe,’’ 

‘Rubinstein; and _ Berlioz’s overture | 
'*Benvenuto Cellini.” Mr. Henry Holden | 
“Huss will be the soloist. 

a WARREN DAVENPORT. | 
Im. yesterday's Herald Mr. Woolf very 

justly arraigns Mr. Apthorp for the rub- 

‘bish that he furnishes in making up the> 
programme book for the Symphony re-, 
whearsals and concerts. Neither have Mr. 

“Apthorp’s effusions done him credit as re- 
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| 
gards the stability of his opinions and | 
| 
| 


‘comments or the infallibility of his efforts 
as a historian. The man mosi capable of 
‘preparing such a book as the Symphony 
programmes demand is Mr. Philip Hale, 
‘the musical editor of the Journal. Once 
: : the time that Nikisch encumbered 


ous a = 

tk @ position of conductor here Mr. Hale 
‘was engaged to compile this book, but 
aft three concerts his services were dis- 


* 
4 

ws 
Ww 


pen: ed with, it was reported, by order of 
Wikisch because Mr. Hale saw fit to exer- | 
‘@ise his independence in his capacity as | 
music critic, and not always to the credit : 
0 & Nikisch’s efforts. If I remember | 
Tightly, Mr. Hale’s only objection to ac- 
cepting the offer from the management | 
‘was that his critical opinions in the Jour- | 
q a might not please Nikisch always, but | 
‘this objection was waived by the manage- | 
‘ment. Nevertheless, Mr. Hales’s occupa- | 
‘tion was gone ‘fter the third issue of | 
‘the book, Nikisch thereby, ‘f the reports | 
‘were true, being more poten. than his | 
managers. However Mr. flale was emi- | 


nent y successful in his undertaking with ! 


» 5 ’ 


| 


: book, which is more than.can be said | 
Pile successors. .J0a7° 4-2. ond 


Boston Music Hall. 
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EMILu PAUR, Conduetor. 


X. CONGERYL 
SATURDAY. DECEMBER 29, AT 8, 
PROGRAMME. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY No. 6, in B minor, “‘Pathetique,’’ op,74. 
. Adagio.—Allegro non troppo. 
. Allegro con grazia. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
’ Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 
(First time. ) 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE, in B major, 
I. Allegro maestoso. 
Il. Andante tranquillo. 
III. Finale: Allegro vivace. 
(First time.) 


BERLIOZ. OVERTURE to ‘Benvenuto Cellini.”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 


The Piano is a Mason & Hamlin Grand. 
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usic Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the tenth symphony con- 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: 7 
Tachaikowsky: Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pa- 

thétique,” opus 74. (First time.) 

Henry Holden Huss: Concerto for Pianoforte in B 

major. (First time.) 

Berlioz: Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,” opus 23. 
Mr. Henry Holden Huss was the pianist. 

Tschaikowsky’s latest symphony has been 
made the theme of not a little rumor, and some 
very grim romance seems to be connected with 
it. It has been rumored in Germany that the 
symphony was not only a posthumous work, 
but anot entirely authentic one; that—like 
Carl Tausig’s last two “‘Soirées de Vienne’’—it 
was put together after the composer’s death 
from unfinished sketches found among his pa- 
But this is hardly likely, for it seems 
pretty certain that the work was really pver- 
formed, or at least rehearsed. under Tschaikows- 
ky’sown direction, and that he died within 
twenty-four hours afterwards. It is whispered, 
too, that his sudden death was not from chol- 
era, but by suicide; there is a ru- 
mor afloat that Tschaikowsky himself 
told an American musician’ that 
symphony was to be his “last work.” 
much truth there is in all this, who shall tell? 
What gives it a semblance of credibility is the 


almost unprecedented fact in symphonic writ- - 


ing of its ending with the slow movement, a 
veritab!e dirge, if ever there were one. Did 


Tschaikowsky deliberately mean the last. 


movement he ever wrote to be his own. dirge, 
and then incontinently kill himself after- 


wards? Oris this all nothing more than the. 


morbid imagination of Rumor?, 

Of one thing, however, we may feel tolerably 
certain; that this symphony, if published 
posthumously, is entirely authentic; there is 
not a sign of meddling patchwork in a single 
one of its four movements. No one but Peter 
Ilyitch Tchaikowsky himself could have writ- 


' ten any of it, and no one but he could have put 


it together as it now stands. It is Tschaikow- 
sky through and through, and nothing but 
Tschaikowsky! 

Once reading the score and once hearing the 
work do not furnish any very sound basis for 


| forming an opinion of so long, varied, and @x- 
_ceedingly complex a composition as this sym- 


phony. There is much in it which we perso 
nally do not like, much which we hardly know 
yet whether to like or not; but there is an in. 
flexible seriousness, a deep earnestness of pur- 
pose in it throughout such as must be recog. 
nized at once. Never has Tschaikowsky shown 
himself more grimly in earnest. The amount 
of elaborate work in the score is something 
stupendous: and yet one can say that only the 
third movement, Allegro molto vivace, is in 
any way over-developed. Here, to be sure, in 
spite of a heroic cut made by Mr. Paur, the 
development does seem considerably in 
excess over what the material can well 
bear. But in the three other movements 
there does not seem to be a note too much; 
everything tells strongly and surely. A good 
deal of the first movement seems to us as yet 
to push dramatic strenuousness too far in the 
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‘pressive second theme of the first movement is: 
treated, the way in which it is scored, make it 
verge dangerously on the “Handel Largo” — 
style; the mere external impressiveness of the 
thing is unquestionably immense, but what an 


enormous emphasis to throw upon an essen- 
tially modest theme! It is like bellowing “‘l 
love you!” through a speaking trumpet. And 
yet one feels the greatest sincerity behind it 
all; for even tail-lashing can be sincere. 

For a technical point, it is curious with what 
ease and naturalness Tschaikowsky has treated 
the cross-grained 5-4 time in the second move- 
ment, especially as he kas not in the least 
veiled the rhythmic irregularity of the time— 
as Chopin did almost completely in the slow 
movement of his first sonata, opus 4, and Wag- 
ner did toa great extentin the 5-4 passages of 
the great climax in the third act of “Tristan.” 
This theme of Tschaikowsky’s flows quite nat- 
urally; it does not make the impression of the 
composer’s forcing himself to write in 5-4 time, 
and carrying out his purpose through thick and 
thin; but with and in spiteof all this, the 
effect upon the earis something unexampled 
in our musical experience. After twenty or 
thirty measures of it, you begin to feel as if you 
were going crazy, that a little more of that sort 
of thing will drive you straight to Somerville! 
It is like having the soles of your feet tickled 
with a feather. 

The closing threnody is without exception 
the blackest, most disconsolate piece of musical 
gloom we have ever listened to; it is not over- 
whelming grief, it is limitless despair, border- 
ing on insanity. 


but one feels that “‘all faith has gone out from 
it!’ Upon the whole, this last symphony of 
the great Russian impresses us more strongly 
than anything else we have ever heard of his; 
even the problematical character of much of 


it makes it interesting; would that Mr. Paur 


would, for once, break through the customary 
rule and let us hearit again, and that very 
soon! 
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Very beautiful, too, withal, 
' and most impressive in itssombre coloring; 


The performance was exceedingly fine, and 


showed that the orchestra, as well as the con- 
ductor, had worked entireiy con amore in pre- 
paring the work; every man in the orchestra 
played as iffor dear life, as if the universe 


. depended upon the symphony’s going to per- 


fection. 
Berlioz’s brilliant overture to his first opera 
was played with great dash and seemed to be 


heartily enjoyed. It was not the best Berlioz 


performance we have heard from the orchestra 


_ of late, but was fairly good nevertheless. 


Of Mr. Huss’s new pianoforte concerto it 


- would hardly be fair to say much after a single 
hearing. . The work seems to us tocarry a ceér- 
tain lesson with it, to be in a measure a com- 


mentary on the position of a young composer in 
this country, especially on the difficulty he has 
in meeting the musical public face to face. It 
may well be doubted whether an American 
composer, who has fairly won the right to be 
considered as such, finds it as easy to have a 
work of his brought out here as a French 


composer of corresponding rank does in Paris. 
And this, too, in spite of the fact that there 


are ten or fifteen reputable composers in 
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nly by’‘men who enjoy a quasi-reputation of 
‘greatness, by men whose works are also given 
outside of France, but by mere local respecta- 
ted as standing in the first rank in this goun- 
eid finds only the veriest semi-occasional 
‘chance of having a work brought out; when | 
the chance does come, it is to be prized as a— 
hardly estimable blesssng, as a great stroke of | 
‘luck. No doubt there are reasons enough for 
‘this, and we do not care to go into them 
here; we. merely state the fact that 
-@ composer of less than “national” repu- 
‘tation in this country has to look for- 
‘ward for years to bringing a composition 
of his before the public, and must deem him- 
_self exceptionally lucky when the long-wished- 
for Ghance does come at last. But what we do 
‘say is that, this being the case, the young com- 
‘poser naturally tries to make the very most of 
his chance when it comes. He is in somewhat 
‘the position of the poor man of epicurian tastes 


or twice in a season; it is ten to one that, when 
he does go.out to dine, he makes himself sick ; 
he eats that dinner for all it is worth, and 


t 
who is invited out to a grand dinner only once 


more! Hope long postponed inducesthe young | 
composer to try to produce a work which shall | 


be in every way worthy of the (to him) enor- 
-mously great occasion, and so he rather over- 

does things. 

Take Mr. Huss in the present instance. He 
comes forward with aconcerto such as no one 
‘but a Brahms or a Tschaikowsky has any 
reasonable right even to attempt writing. In 
its length, in its imposing largeness of plan 
and prolixity of treatment, it aims at. the 
_very greatest things. Take the first move. 
‘ment: there is a first theme with two. subsi- 
diaries, a second.theme with its subsidiary, 
and a double-headed conclusion-theme; in a 
- word, all that any composer can allow himself 
{na symphonic movement on the very largest 
‘scale. Now look through—we will not say a 
‘sonata or concerto, but—any largest sym- 
‘phony by Beethoven or Brahms, find one 
ii which there is such a plethora of 
thematic material, and see if the composer has 
in a single instance permitted himself to work 
out all this material in his second part! We 
‘have not made the experiment ourselves, but 
‘we are none the less pretty sure that such an 
_instance can not be found. Yet this is Just 
“what Mr. Russ hasdone! The labor he has 
“undertaken is positively Herculean, such as 
“hardly a great composer has attempted. What 
“possible tenth part of a chance of success was 
‘there? And the other movements, if not 
*planned on quite as gigantio a scale as the first, 
‘aim all. too evidently in the same direction. 
‘When Beethoven had written the first move- 
; ment of his violin concerto—a movement which 
‘nothing but the composer’s all-conquering 
‘genius saves from being a monstrosity—he fol- 
lowed it up with one of the shortest slow move- 
ments. and.one of the lightest finales, on rec” 
‘ord, Mr. Huss goes on asif his first movement 
had been the merest trifle. There is no need of 
‘Mincing matters; Mr. Huss’s concerto is too big 
a thing for any but the most consummate and 
‘experienced geniusto have -carried through 
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now and then one comes upon a phrase of real 
pn : geniality. But the strength of arm and 
dilities. Here a composer, not generally admit- — 
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Yength of breath requisite to carry through 
such a labor without the interest flag- 
ging, and without incoherencies and lapses 
of all sorts appearing on every hand is not his.» 
Barring Brahms, we know of no man living to- 
day whocould have carried through sucha , 
work! And note also that the tendency of 
young composers to attempt such enormous 
tasks isno inducement to either concert-givers 


or audiences to look smilingly upon them. Let 
Mr. Huss write something a quarteras long, 
and he will have double the chance of playing 


it twice as often. 

The next programme is: Mozart, symphony 
in D major (without minuet); C. M. Loeffler, 
divertimento in A minor for yiolin and orches- 
tra (MS., first time); Grieg, suite, “Aus tol- 
berg’s Zeit :” Dvorak, overture. “Carneval’”’ 
‘Sl nal Mr. C. M. Loeffler will be the vio- 

nist. 
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THE SYMPHONY, 
THAT OF TSCHAIKOWSKY’S 
IN B MINOR GIVEN. 





’ 


it May Fairly be Called a Masterpiece—An 
American Work Sufiered by Contrast— 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini Closed the Long 
but Interesting Programme. 


The concert of Saturday opened with a 
work which may fairly be calied a master- 
piece,—Tschaikowsky’s Bminorsymphony, 
No. 6, the so-called **Pathetic Symphony.” 
One might quarrel with the title of 
‘“‘symphony’’ as here applied; a true sym- 
phony should present the sonata-form in 


its greatest guise, while this work is free, 


ecstatic and rhapsodical. But Beethoven 
himself let down the bars inthe Ninth 
Symphony, and Schumann widened the 
breach in the form by /iis later symphonies, 
The final result was that Bruckner intro- 


duced Wagnerisin into symphony, 
and the classic form now rests 
chiefly upon the achievements 
of one man,—Brahms. Tschaikowsky’s 


symphony does not belong tothe extreme 
left, it is not so wildly radicalas Bruck- 
ners Seventh, but it mainly follows the 
sonata-style of Liszt and Schumann, pre- 
senting continuous development and broad 
and well-chosen contrasts. The value of 
such a free style depends wholly upon the 
nan Who uses it, and whether it is merely 
an imitation of modgern iconoclasm, or a 
spontaneous expression of thought which 
would have been trammelled in any other 
form; in this case it seems to have been the 
latter. Such works must be regarded as 
monoliths in music, standing apart, 
not to be classified with this or that school, 
and their grandeur is their own sufficient 
_justification; it is only’ when the young 
imitator comes into the field that they be- 
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of monotony. | 
To use 5-4 rhythm is not a new idea, 
from meditval music (even from an- 


cient Greek music) to the most mod- 
ern, this rhythm has been used 
as a temporary devies, but an entire 


movementinsucharhythmis a raru avis 
and Tschaikowsky has achieved it without 
any apparent straining or bizarrerrie; the 
movement is grace itself, spite of the bold- 
ness of impressing the rhythm by constant 
Strokes on the kettle-drum in the second | 
theme, The combit between two themes, — 
which formed the third movement, was 
very clear!y brought out, and the final maj. 
esty asj the march theme triumphed was an 
Some touches of pizzi- 
cato strings combined with piccolo gavea 


' striking tone color to parts of this move- 


. character of thegsymphony did 


hient. 

ihe last movement broke entirely. with 
symphonie tradition by being in slow tem- 
po, a species of Kegy. Strange, weird 
effects of brasses in the deepest rezister, of 
the hideous tones of the muted horns (also | 
ii unusually deen register) dark phrases | 
upon the bass tuba (excellently played) 
were some of the strong touches ofc loring 
in thissombre movement. Even the tam- 
tam, or gong, was used to add to the spec- 
tral character of the climax. Tothe aver- 
age American citizen the gong is associated | 
with anything but gloom, and therefor it | 
may be to the purpose to state | 
that no instrument can give such an 
uncanny etfect as the gong, struck very 
softly. Meyerbeer use3 tis instrument at 
the rising of the nuns from their graves, in | 
‘Robert: Rossini does the same at the 
opening of the tomb of Ninus, in ‘‘Semira- 
mide;’’ andeven the conservative Cheru- 
bini has used the gong for a similar effect | 
in arequieum mass. At the close of the 
work the composer has taken a leaf from 
the boek of Weber, for he uses the pizzi- 


. cato of the contrabasses much as the latter 


the “I reischuetz Overture.’’ 
to say that the capricious 


: not once 
unity of the orchestra; to 


hes done in 
It is’ much 


disturb the 


give aconstantly good ensenble in sucha 


come pernicious, Who would imitate 
Walt Whitman! Yet his power is un- | 
deniable. When the growing composers | 


have learned that the glorious Wagner | 


“school” began and ended with Richard 
Wagnera great step in musical progress 
will have been taken. 
not copied anybody in this work and even 
the comparison made above regarding the 
afiinity with Liszt or Schumann,must be 
taken in a restricted sense. 

From the very first notes upon the 
bassvon the stamp of intense earnestness 


the theme began almost immediately after 
it had been stated. The composer’s fond- 
ness for wood-wind effects was marked, 
aud flute, clarinette and bassoon all had 
especially prominent passages. The con- 
trasts were of the strongest; the auditor 
would be lulled to tranquility by gentle 
phrases upen fiute or clarinette, only to be 
awakened roughly by some tragic episode 
given withthe power and fury of the full 
orchestra. Yet these eiiects, which sound 
but poorly in the description, were not in- 
artistic or bombastic. There was, however, 


was upon the work, and develop! of | 
p evelopment .mense power of the finale. 


work means a degree of technical skill that 
shows clear:y how our orchestra has ad- 
vanced. It was gra’‘ifving to observe that 
the public appreciated the excellent work | 
done, for Mr. Paur was recalled twice at its 


‘conclusion. 


Tschaikowsky has | 


/ with 


The end of the concert was not less pow- 
erfulthai its beginning, for it concluded 
Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini’ over. 
ture which was given with due attention to 


its sharp contrasts a .dits glow of instru- 
‘mentation. 


(ne may be allowed to speak | 
a wor. of especial praise of the oboe soloin | 
this, and also to pay a tribute to the im- 


between these works. as between the up- 
per and nether milistone, the piano con- 
certo of Henry. H. Huss was ground. It is 
pleasant tosee that Mr. Paur intends to 
cherish the American muse, but he does 
not need actually to nurse her! Onecan 
understand a Mac|)owell concerto being 
given a p'ace on great programmes, for that 
composer's worxs (especially in concerto | 
form) have strength, power and imagina- | 
ton. ‘Lhis composition gives tie eifact of 
an extended and skilful exercise in classi- ( 
cal form, The old Frenchman’s remar<, 
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pianist aud was pot able to force the solo 
instrument against the heavy scoring that 


he had put in the orchestral parts, espe- 
but even this excuse 


only impales the compos: r-pianist upon 


‘the other horn of the dilemma. There were, 


: 


however, 
first movement, 


some points to commend in the 
firstly, there was unde- 
niable skillin the development of themes, 
and the form was well within the 
classical lines; secondly, the  begi- 
ning was bold, fiery and original, in its 
trumpet and drum phrases, in the immeii- 
ate eutrance of the piano, and in the bit of 
ce lo solo: and lastiy, the climax here, 
when it was reached, was elfective. The 
composer has followed the example of 
Mendelssohn (in his violin concerto) an¢ 
placed his peuen7e7* 
ent, rather than 

Dee cmnent. The chief theme of the finale 
also deserves commendation for its spirited 
character and its originality although 
t .ere is too much rhythmic jugglery prac- 
tised with it in its development. te 
Mr. Huss was heartily applauded at the 


close of his work and was twice recalled by 


Lovis C. ELson. 


-—— ~~ 


the audience. 


His Piano Solo and the Accompaniment 
~ Bomewhat at Odds. 

Interest in the Symphony concert last 
night was divided between the first hear- 
ing in this city of the Tschaikowski sym- 
phony in B minor, and the appearance of 


Henry Holden Huss.as a soloist in his) 


own concerto. In the first instance much 
more was realized than was expected, 
while in the latter there was more or less 
disappointment. 

The Tschaikowski symphony opened the) 
programme. It is in four movements, and > 
its rendering occupied forty-five minutes. 
The first movement, the longest of the 
four, presents many strong contrasts of 
light and shade, and is a quaint and in- 
genious bit of composition. The violin, 


genious bit of composition. The violins, 
the middle of the de- |*ge)li, flutes and clarinets are used with 
at the end of the | gqmirable effect throughout the movement 


and the general theme which is manifest 


at the start makes its appearance fre- 


quently throughout the movement in ever 
changing form. The movement develops 
in strength as the climax is reached. 

Midway the tempo changes, introducing 
some delightful harmonies. The general 
working out is elaborate in the extreme, 
and the movement almost from start to 
finish is highly dramatic. The second 
movement is particularly tuneful and is 
developed by various orchestral combina- 
Hons and quaint figures. The third move- 
ment is lighter than the preceding ones, 
while the fourth is slow, solemn and dig- 
nified. 

Mr. Paur entered heartily into the spirit 
of the occasion and showed a marked in- 
terest in the composition, which was given 
altogether a magnificent rendering. The 
audience was very enthusiastic, each 
movement being liberally applauded. The 
Tschaikowski symphony is likely to be 
long remembered by those who heard it 
last night, and it will always be warmly 
welcomed whenever it is again played. 

Mr. Huss was unfortunate in selecting 
his own concerts in which to be heard, 
for it is heavy and uninteresting. The 
orchestral accompaniment is not clearly 
enough defined, and there was an appar- 
ent lack of unity of purpose between the 
orchestra and the solo performer. The 
‘composition lost, too, by so closely fol- 
‘lowing the brilliant symphony; but a 
‘second hearing of Mr. Huss in something 
else, may warrant a better impression of 
him, ' 
| He is not a brilliant pianist, though 
there was a certain modesty about his 
| work which was commendable. There is. 
| @ want of style and finish in his playing 
and he is far more at home in the forte 
passages than in the pianissimo. The au- 
dience, however, took kindly to him and 
gave him a couple of recalls. The pro- 
gramme was brought to a close with the 
|Berioz overture to ‘“‘Benvenuto Cellini.” 

The next concert will introduce two 
novelties, a divertimento in A minor, by 
Cc. M. Loeffler, who will also be the solo- 
ist, and the Dvorak overture to .“’Carne- 
val.” ue 
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Sixth Symphony. 


)A Rhapsodic ‘Work of Mighty 
| 
| 


Imagination. 


| The Piano Concerto of Mr. Henry 


H. Huss Played. 
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The program of the tenth Symphony con- 


| Paur ecnductor, was as follows: 
: Symphony No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathetique,’’ 


Op. 74 (first time) Tschaikowsky 
Coneerto for piano forte, in B major (first 
SER Sr Re | ee AWE Paty eer re Henry H. Huts 
Overture to ‘“‘Benvenuto Cellini’’ Berlioz 
The compiler of the program book saw 


fit to insert in the current number several 


|platitudinous paragraphs masked as epi- 


grams, 
For the same number he Englished an 
account of sundry dances of the time of 


Henry III. from ‘‘Les Origines de l’ Opéra,”’ 
by Ludovic Celler, whose real name was 
Louis Leclercq. It is to be regretted that 
his courage failed him when he translated 
the description of the volte. He started 
out in fine feather, and the staid readers 
of program books were no doubt delighted 
to learn that “ladies who had well-turned 
legs could not afford to despise it (the 
volte), for they showed them freely. But 
why did he not pursue the interesting sub- 
ject? Why did he not complete the para- 
graph ending ‘‘in keeping her skirts from 
flying in the air?’’ Why did he not follow 
the original (page 64), and quote from the 
good and free-spoken Tabouvet? Why did 
he not tell the entertaining story of how 
Henry III., then Duke of Anjou, fell in 
love with Mary of Cléves at a famous ball 


jin 1572, when she danced the volte with 


) prodigious vigor? 


"Tis a tale of a shirt, 


j}and the curious can find it on page 66 of 
| Celler’s book. 


The reader will find in this same pro- 


_gram-book no information concerning the 
early history of Tschaikowsky’s sixth sym- 
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phony. And yet the question about its first 
performance is no more beyond conjecture 
than the “song the Syrens sang, or what 
name Achilles assumed when he hid him- 

self among women.’’ 
The reader asks about this symphony. 
He finds in the Baca he Pati ty miscellaneous 
a pedagogic and imperfect 


i view of the symphonic structure. 


a 


* £ 
The Musical Times (london), Jan. 1, of 
this year, gave the following account of 
Peter Tschaikowsky’s last appearance in 
ublic, Oct. 16, 1898. The account Was 
n lished from the Signale. 
he occasion was the first symphony. 


concert of the St. Petersburg Imperial Mu-. 


sical Society, 


which the deceased master | 
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not satisfied with the effect which his new) 
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work had produced, and he expressed a 
hope that it might soon be performed again 


this end he also gave it, after the. » o 
formance, the title of ‘Symphonie Pathé 
que,’ little thinking how soon his wi 


(to enable its being better understood. To 
ti 
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would be gratified, and the new title be- 


come, indeed, strangely appropriate.” 
 <After the death of 


Tscha kowsky—and. 


‘some say that he deliberately poisoned 


himself—the symphony was repeated at the’ 


second concert of the Musical Society. 
In the middle of the orchestra,” | 
the correspondent of the Signale, ‘“‘stood 
a bust of the composer, 
laurels and palms and crowned with a 
laurel wreath. 
place where, 
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surrounded by 


Napravnik occupied the 
only a short time before, 


Tschaikowsky had stood in perfect health 


conducting his last work. The crowded 
audience seemed at first depressed, but the 
beauty and power of the music soon drew 
forth enthusiastic applause. The perform- 
ers were deeply moved, and surpassed them- 
selves in their superb renderings of the 
various works. Besides the Symphony, the 
program included the master’s Overture to 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ his. Violin Concerto, 

layed by Leopold Aeur; pianoforte solos 


y Miss aus der Ohe, and an air from the. 


opera ‘Eugeny Onegin,’ 
‘the artist who created the part of the hero 
in this work when it was given in London— 
viz., Mr. Bugéne Oudin. Altogether this 
‘In Memoriam’ concert was worthy of the 
greatest Russian composer and of the fore- 
most musical society in the Russian capital. 
4 
This noble work of Tschaikowsky made @ 
profound impression last evening. It is 
not worth while to inquire into the motives 
of the composer in putting the slow move- 
ment .ast. Purists may object to the scheme, 
but in this instance the effect is marvelous. 
Nor in the presence of such an exhibition of 
genius would it be decent to say at random, 
“But this is not a symphony; the middle 
movements are too free; the music is 
-dramatic, not symphonic.”’ | 
The first movement, an allegro with a 
introduction, is skillfully constructed. The 
coda is remarkable, sufficient alone to prove 
'Tschaikowsky’smastery of technical Means. 
Who can ever forget that moaning descend=- 
ing scale? But greater than any technical 
pas is the imagination of the artis 
‘Call the second theme sensuous, if 
please; it is nobly sensuous. | 
Sensuousness is here brought into 
contrast with the melancholy, de SOT 
aroused by the thought of death: or i 
the embrace of lovers enters that though? 
and chills the kisses of the lips. No analysis 
can give any idea of the wealth of beauty, 
in the harmonic progressions, in the 
spontaneous melody, in the imaginative, and 
thoughtfully colored instrumentation. | 
The second movement, a Scherzo, is @ 
graceful, piquant treatment of an eccentric 
rhythm. Tschaikowsky has often shown 
a fondness for solving such rhythmical 
‘problems, notably in the Scherzo of one of 
his string quartets. In this Scherzo of the 
symphony the question is answered with 
such ease and elegance that the problem 
is not thought of by the hearer. he trio 
is conspicuous for its pedal point, and it is 
a masterpiece of work. Me 
The third movement is below the high 
It is not free from vul- 
garity, and the march suggests too strongly 
ae famous march in Raff's ‘Lenore’ sym- 
@) ony. cee pkey 


splendidly sung by | 
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‘Here then are rhapsodical impressions of 
» long instrumental enep ody. Never have 
realized the impossibility of describing 
Bdequately in. words the effect made by a 
great Composition to those who did not hear. 
Wt as after this revélation of Tschakow- 
Sky's genius. If ohée should sneak Of the. 
Singular orchestral effects, if he should, for 
instance, mention.the treatment of the 
‘assoons.or the brass in the first movement, 
would his words convey any impression, to 
Yhose who only know +s bassoon as a word 
‘se by Coleridge, and regard brasses as 
the plural of brass? ; | 
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posers. 

inspiredast word;” but would a great modern 
composer care to acknowledge inspiration? 
Doés not that word imply to him a sort of beg- 
garing of his human genius—as if he must get 
his thoughts from somewhere outside himself? | 
Asif the thoughts and themes and emotions of | 
his own mind, and thé untést of his time, did © 
not suffice to make a great symphony of, but 
must have an inbreathing from some angelic 
plané that we know nothing of. Probably the 


only “inspiration” thaf\a Tchaikowsky would 


Gare to acknowledge would be the inbreathing 
of the Zeitgeist, and that is an outbreathing, 
not an inspiration; for the Zeitgeist isthe mod- 
érn man himself. 

+ + + 


Téhaikowsky’s symphony is spoken of as— 
béing profoundly pessimistic, and so it is, no 
doubt; but as every great musical comiposition 


is heard«a little differently according to the 


“quite Southern,” but Russia is neither tiorthe 
ern nor southern—it includes both north atid 
south); présently the music seems to say, “But 
who can be gay? Who knows the meaning of 
all this? Why amI, who am a god, wedded to 
this flesh, and how can I smile and find good 
ihn the accursed tragedy?” And then rises the 
note of defiance; the god will be what he is, in 
despite of any greater god who rules him; he 
‘will answer mockery with mockery; and the 
music quickens, grows louder, the dance i 
maddéér and more mad; a strange quality o 
savage insistence, heard nowhere élse and at 
no other time, possesses it; it leads on toa de 
lirious, increasingly defiant climax, and ends 
in a t@multudus, delicious, wholly earthly 
‘whirl of sound. . | 
+--+ + 


’ But, of course, the symphony cannot end with 


this mad.defiance, which may be said to repre- 


~s 
‘ 


sent in music the saying of that other Russian, 
Bakhunin, “If there really were a God, it 
© would be necessary to destroy him.” In the- 
last movement (Tchaikowsky restores the slow 
. movement to the end of the symphony, where 
fast a, it logically belongs) the thinking man reassert 
4... himsélf, and the music éxpresses in thé most 


if 


} to | YT 


“\.man, and not a dog; if’ I now see that all has 


been in vain—that is very well, since in order , reaches the high intellectual and esthetic level of old 
to suppose that it were not vain I must have 
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4 the lion did not lie down with the 
lamb, but the lamb ran with the lion, 


than any othér thing; and over all has been 


) needed, though the name did not suggest M 
: : tener that oe beter ng tanor low level of civilization those elements which are 
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universally recognized, a 
ndmiration for its own 


VE "Ye 
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D y not | , sine that is 
at mpl that forces 


? i ‘ half-attractive, half-repelling thing that is goddess 
and witch at the same time; that sips ambrosia from 
~ skulls and ravenously devours raw flesh served up in 
should have died ‘richly bejewelled silver platters. This is undoubt- 
without ever having laughed; I have « edly originality; it typifies race and reveals strong in- 
defied, and that was well, since I was a dividuality; but, at the same time, it has not reached 
the levelheld sacred to the highest art, when a race 


Greece the statue of an Apollo or of an Aphrodite 
is accepted as the ideal standard of beauty. It is not 


laadte. haknteand > ‘ iy d national but simply human; with Russia atits present 
eauty, Deauty— and beauty survives and per- | intellectual, and emotional level we must accept the 
sists—above all in death! 


Tschaikowsky idea with caution; separate the gold 

" tt fro.n the dross, draw a distinction between what is hu. 
Not long ago thé Listener heard another Ras- man and what is infernal, and then take what remains 
sion piece of music, a quartet of Cui’s. Before 
he heard it, the Listener, whois far ftom being 


| LORS > «best material obtainable. 
sebenng at or bal a pln nw mg ‘ po on national art depends upon the civilization of the nation 


producing it, and when a nation 1s at a comparatively 


been a fool, and that would have been worse 


| characteristic of its art are the elements which are of 
ful wildness and. exquisite civilization; 
the art progresses toward perfection. The Tschaikow. 
sky symphony, No.6, is beautifully and elaborately 
and was not afraid of the beast—the | instrumented; the ideas aro clear-cut, and more than 
lamb abating none of her gentleness, and the ) enough insisted on to make them clear. The 
lion abating none of his wildness, but letting frst movement is strong in contrasts; melan. 
the lamb alone becausé he wanted to; though choly and passion alternate, and largeness of 
you had a sort of an idéa that he would eat her thourht is lost in passion worked to tatters. The 


by-and-by. Th 
ra the itatass a cngieg ony petite! psa pe . second movement is pretty and graceful in idea and 


“which is by no means to be regretted, if one . the themes are finely and characteristically developed; 


‘Wtaking nothing from its Northern massiveness. 


likes Tartars. It is the presence of the Tartar . th grace merges into fever restlessness; the smile 
in the Russian, perhaps, which imparts the ‘ ending in a tear, for the modern artist has small faith 
glorious Southern warmth to his music, while * in self-respect, his overstrung nerves tempting him to 


thatof Wagner’s Germany, plus that of Spain 


said to be of extreme liveliness, but it is not the livell- 
(no petty addition that, either), with all that 


nezs of heroic joy; itis suggestive of semi-intoxicated 


; there is in France picked up with a light touch ~ mutes ata funeral. In this movementas elsewhere 


onthe way. The Cui quartet, like the Tchai- 
kowsky symphony, filled one with a mad sort of 
desire to hear the same thing again—and left. 


Nthe greatest pleasure is caused by the lavish display of 
Itechnical knowledge and the wonderful fertility and 


». , tie 
Bone quite out of conceit with all weaker lskill in giving new shapes and twisting new beauties 


| 


ymphony No. 6, in B-minor...... 


abouta giventheme. The fourth movement is Adagio; 

+++ ) git is the wall of a wounded satyr, not the Promethean 
The Symphony Concert. grief that suffers and presenta a smiling face of beauty 

1¢ tenth Symphony concert was given last nicht, at “and of deflance to his foes. It is touching, but long 
ic Hall. Th , y pele eer mms 8 ‘(drawn out agony of the animal kind, and a trifle out 
inn ith aaeadnaanend cate. audit sof place in high art. Asa whole the symphony shows 
-»-Tschaikowsky. wonderful learning, passion and feeling; but it speaks 


pncerto for Pianoforte in ages 2” HI. Huss, 2Dotof beauty but of the morbid melancholy of a mor- 
erture, *Becvenuto Cellini” 


Berlioz. | bid dying century. 
Techaikowsky an immortal? Fortunately the f The Huss concerto for pianoforte does not demand 


y of answering this question rests with posterity,| extended notice; it is well made but uninspired music; 
it is always an unpleasant business looking a gift) the ideas are small suggesting very little dwarfs at 
se inthe mouth. At least, it seems certain that one| tired in long-train robes. Itis respectable music that 
not thoroughly enjoy this master’s music without! will shameno oneto know and to speedily forget. 
liminary reflection and study; thatis, its beauties! Elaborate preparations are made to say something 
not selfevident; not so unmistakably in _evi- that is never spoken. The work shows painstaking 
© as to force themselves on unquestioning |. care, but itis notlive music; it is elaborate without 
h. As an artist, of what nationality is Mo-/! being interesting, and the general effect produced 
? Does the answer in the slightest degree affect’ recalls Dr. Johnson’s advice to a young and ambitious 
value of the music. If we are ignorunt of Beet-. author, the advice to improve his work by cutting out 
all these portions that he regarded as the best. 


melodizing. 
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not as that which cannot be excelled, but simply as the | 
The esthetic value of. 


the least art value; elements which will disappear as) 


think of hisown temporary woes rather than of the | 
One would say that the music of Russia was A serenc beauty which abides. The third movement is | 
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Etats compontiona of the. 1s 
‘egotistical, pereciion mourning; | 
‘ter refiections of a ae - voluptuary, 
‘Bolomon, who finds ‘Vanity’ the answer 
‘tothe question of Life, the Sphinx; but 
‘such a lamentation as might be evoked by 
the fall of an SrHipite, by the thought of the 
complaining milli 

ea tt tells of the grave, and its solem- 
nity is shudder-inducing. The last. move- 
ment has nothing earthly in its nature. 
The sensuous theme heard earlier in the 
symphony has suffered a strange change. 
Like a novel by Dostoievsky, the movement 
is without hope, and its last words are 
words of despair. The dying measures an- 
Swer no questions. saey: pay; —"it- is 
finished.’’ 

Here then are rhansodical imypressions of 
4 long instrumental rhansody. Never have 
I realized the impossibility of describing 
adequately in words the effect made by a 

reat composition to those who did not hear 

t as after this revélation of Tschakow- 
Sky’s genius. If one should sneak of the 
singular orchestral effects. if he should, for 
instance, mention the treatment of the 
bassoons or the brass in the first movement, 
would his words convey any impression. to 
those who only know the bassoon as a word 
ysed by Coleridge, and regard brasses as 
the plural of brass? 


nh 


Mr. Huss, a pupil ¢f Rheinberger, is 
known to he a sancere, industrioys. musi- 
cian. He =f here last evening as a 
composer and a pianist. Now as a com- 
poser he did not apparently in writing this 
concerto consult his own technique, for it 
must be said frankly that although he has 
improved as a pianist his technique is not 

et developed sufficiently to do justice to 

is work. Take the theme of the finale, 
or instance; it was not heard definitely un- 
til it was declaimed by the orchestra. As 
T had no opportunity of seeing the score 
and can only judge of the work as played 

‘by Mr. Huss; his very endeavor may have 
prejudiced his concerto. For last evening 
the concerto as a whole seemed labored 
and dull. 

The first movement starts off bravely. 
The opening méasures attract attention, 
but, you who were:there, what do you re- 
member of the measures that follow? 
There were pleasing passages, but there 
was also much that seemed dangerously 
near padding. I care not for a man’s 
scholarship if he has nothing new to Say, 
or if he has not a new way of saying 
sOmething that has been accepted by the 
world. This first movement seems strung 
| together; it is far too tong; and the balance 
“etween orchestra and piano is not well ob- 

‘rved. At times the piano was wholly be- 

th the orchestral billows. The second 
‘ement is like unto a dry and sandy 
taste, The finale appears to be the most 

(spontaneous and firmly knit of the three 
‘movements; but it suffered from the inca- 
_ pacity of the pianist to bring out its points 
forcibly. The fundamental faults of the 
eoncerto are a desire to show contrapuntal 
tricks without a gain thereby, themes too 
short and of too undecided a _ character, 
and a leck of convincing logic .in the the- 
matic development. 

It may be added here that Mr. Paur gave 
joose reins to the orchestra. Certainly he 
might have shown more discretion, as 
soon as he realized the pianist’s moderate 
| strength 
| Theperformance of the orchestra through- 
| out the evening was not flawless. Mr. Paur 


is getting to be too fond of violent con- 
'trasts, and forgetful of the fact that there 
must be measures in every work which de- 
“mand moderation in treatment. And was 
not the sublime theme of the last move- 
‘ment of the symphony taken at too fast a 
pace? | 
ype PHILIP HALE. 


ons of men. he first. 


Sar 


The most noteworthy event since the Lis- 


tener last wrote has beén the production, of 
Tchaikowsky's great symphony at the Sym- 
phony Concert. Of course the critios have 
written much about it; and the Transcript’s 


critic, at least, has written of it with an under-. 


. 


standing which perhaps no one else, outside 


the orchestra itself, could attain. The Listen-| 


er was so fortunate as to hear this sacred last 
word of one of the greatest of the modern com. 
posers. The Listener was about to write “this 
inspired last word; but would a great modern 
composer care to acknowledge inspiration? 
Does not that word imply to hima sort of beg- 
garing of his human genius—as if he must get 
his thoughts from somewhere outside himself? 


Asif the thoughts and themes and emotions of | 


his own mind, and the unrest of his time, did 
not suffice to make a great symphony of, but 
must have an inbreathing from some angelic 
plane that we know nothing of. Probably the 
only “inspiration” that’a Tchaikowsky would 
care to acknowledge would be the inbreathing 
of the Zeitgeist, and that is an outbreathing, 
not an inspiration; for the Zeitgeist is the mod- 
ern man himself. 
| ++ + 


Tchaikowsky’s symphony is spoken of as 
being profoundly pessimistic, and so itis, no 
doubt; but as every great musical composition 
is heard a little differently according to the 
temperament it is heard through—setting to 
vibrating in each heart the chords that are 
there to vibrate—it is possible that the Listener 
may be pardoned for saying that to him there 
was a ground-swell of feeling rolling over that 
slow movement with which the symphony 
ends which was not altogether one of despair; 
it seemed as if there were in it a superb human 
resignation—a satisfaction with profound sor- 
row. The molto vivace movements which pre- 
ceded this was to the Listener more pessimistic, 
because it was more defiant; it seemed to be- 
gin witha sort of vain gayety; it suggested a 
mad Spanish dance (some one said that it was 
“ouite Southern,” but Russia is neither northe 
ern nor southern—it includes both north and 
south); presently the music seems to Say, “But 
who can be gay? Who knows the meaning of 
all this? Why am I, whoam a god, wedded to 
this flesh, and how can I smile and find good 
in the accursed tragedy?” And then rises the 
note of defiance; the god will be what he is, in 
despite of any greater god who rules him; he 
will answer mockery with mockery; and the 
music quickens, grows louder, the dance }; 
madder and more mad; a strange quality o: 
savage insistence, heard nowhere else and at 
no other time, possesses it; it leads on toa de 
lirious, increasingly defiant climax, and ends 
in a t@®multuous, delicious, wholly earthly 
whirl of sound. 

> + 


But, of course, the symphony cannot end with 
this mad defiance, which may be said to repre- 
sent in music the saying of that other Russian, 
Bakhunin, “If there really were a God, it 


would be necessary to destroy him.” In the- 


last movement (Tchaikowsky restores the slow 
movement to the end of the symphony, where 


it logically belongs) the thinking man reasserts 


himself, and the music expresses in the most 


I © the confessio 
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/ hoven’s political opinions, are we unable to cnjoy the 
at | ‘Heroic’ symphony? In listening to Tschaikowsky’s 
music we must never forget that he is a Russian, nor 


@ o | | can we fully understand him without referring to Rus. 
> But over it all (to the Listener’s ear) ran the ! gjian history. He gives us no view of a 


ie idea, “Then why not fail beautifully, since “beauty that is universally recognized, a 
Ge imag ee Saale ate pa ete the at- beauty that forces admiration for its own 
|} tempt to know, to solvé, to do, to be, tocom- , | 

| mand—that at least was something? I will be (sake; he paints the beauty of his country, the 
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F | content with this, thatI have not been con- half-attractive, half-repelling thing that is goddess 


tent! IfI have laughed, that was well, since and witch at the same time; that sips ambrosia from 
}if I had waited until I had something skulls and ravenously devours raw flesh served up in 
to laugh about, I should have died Tichly bejewelled silver platters. This is undoubt- 
without ever having laughed; I have. edly originality; it typifies race and reveals strong in- 
defied, and that was well, since I was a _  dividuality; but, at the same time, it has not reached 
man, and not adog; if Inowseethatall has the levelheld sacred to the highest art, when arace 
been in vain—that is very well, since in order | reaches the high intellectual and wsthetic level of old 
to suppose that it were not vain I must have | Greece the statue of an Apollo or of an Aphrodite 


been a fool, and that would have been worse ,; | 
; | 8 accepted a . 7 
than any other thing; and over all has been ° 8 the ideal standard of beauty. It 16 not 


ne “national but simply human; with Russia atits present 
pasha Foe when trie survives and per- | intellectual, and emotional level we must accept the 
: i tas | Tschaikowsky idea with caution; separate the gold 
‘fro.n the dross, draw a distinction between what is hu. 

. , 7 : man and what is infernal, and then take what remains | 
cated 4a: dee Unie Payer = iad eke Sane not as that which cannot be excelled, but simply as the 

at hothe in the world. of musidians, Had never best material obtainable. The emsthetic value of 

heard of Cui; but not many strains were national art depends upon the civilization of the nation 

needed, though the name did not suggest Mus- producing it, and when a nation is at a comparatively 

covy, to tell the Listener that he wasin Russia. low level of civilization those elements which are 

In this music was the reconciliation of beauti- | characteristic of its art are the clements which are of 

ful wildness and exquisite civilization; | the least art value; elements which will disappear as 

the lion did not lie down with the | theart progresses toward perfection. The Tschaikow. 

lamb, but the lamb ran with the lion, {sky symphony, No.6, is beautifully and claborately 

and was not afraid of the beast—the | instrumented; the ideas aro clear-cut, and more than 
| +s ay Pe on cf pasieg om g perttises ) enough  inaisted on to make them clear. The 
7 Sy s 6firat movement is strong in contrasts; melan- 


ocd go pie wangpeey's Reed vig segeedr§ par choly and passion alternate, and largeness of 
by-and-by. The Tartar is always discoverable thought is lost in passion worked to tatters. The 


lin the Russian with a little scratching—a fact ~ second movement is pretty and graceful in idea and 
,which is by no means to be regretted, if one « the themes are finely and characteristically developed; 
| likes Tartars. It is the presence of the Tartar . the grace merges into fever restlessness; the smile 
in the Russian, perhaps, which imparts the ¢nding ina tear, for the modern artist has small faith 
, glorious Southern warmth to his music, while © in self-respect, his overstrung nerves tempting him to 
} taking nothing from its Northern massiveness. think of hisown temporary woes rather than of the 
One would say that the music of Russia was A serene beauty which abides. The third movement is | 
that of Wagner’s Germany, plusthat of Spain  gaid to be of extreme liveliness, but it is not the livell-. 
ae petty addition that, either), with all that nets of heroic joy; it is suggestive of semi-intoxicated | 
ere isin France picked up with a light touch “ mutes ata funeral. In this movementas elsewhere 


onthe way. The Cui quartet, like the Tchai- , fie 
kowsky symphony, filled one with a mad sort of Nthe greatest pleasure is caused by the lavish display of 


desire to hear the same thing again—and left 1 oonyeregy 2 ia bes — pen —— mon od 
one quite out of conceit with all weaker °* ill in giving new shapes and twisting new beauties | 


Not long ago the Listener heard another Rus- 


| 
' 


melodizing. , abouta given thome. The fourth movement is Adagio; | 

sn ae it ig the wall of a wounded satyr, not the Promethean | 

| The Symphony Concert. grief that suffers and presenta a smiling face of beauty | 
Bic tenths we * and of deflance to his foes. It is touching, but long 

mic Hall. The res eg ht a aes a8 odrawn out agony of the animal kind, and a trifle out) 

mphony No. 6, in B “ eT cof place in high art. Asa whole the symphony shows | 

No. 6, in B-minor.......--Tschalkowskr. 

Gncerto for Pianoforte in B-major, BE) wondorful learning, passion and feeling; but it speaks | 

; Henry II. Huss. 2% 20t of beauty but of the morbid melancholy of & mor. | 

erture, *Becvenuto Cellini’.......... .«» Berlioz. bid dying century. | 
Tschaikowsky an immortal? Fortunately the. The Huss concerto for pianoforte does not demand 


aly Of answering this question rests with posterity,| extended notice; it is well made but uninspired music; 


: it is always an unpleasant business looking a gift ; the ideas are small suggesting very little dwarfs at 
Hse inthe mouth. At least, it seems certain that one tired in long-train robes. Itis respectable music that 


ainot thoroughly enjoy this master’s music without) will shameno oneto know and to speedily forget. 
M@liminary reflection and study; thatis, its beauties! Elaborate preparations are made to say something 


not selfevident; not so unmistakably in evi. that {s never spoken. The work shows painstaking 

cé as to force themselves on unquestioning - care, but itis notlive music; it is elaborate without 

“ As an artist, of what nationality is Mo.” being interesting, and the general effect produced 

t* Does the answer inthe slightest degree affect recalls Dr. Johnson's advice to a young and ambitious 

value of the music. If we are ignorant of Beet- author, the advice to improve his work by cutting out 
all these portions that he regarded as the best. 





| h d-his ow n wit fe 
wor | | A three. It. is” 
ai ee | the:most. piwik é@ in treatment aa ae 
lightfully melodious. The scoring“Is rich 

and elaborate, but due prominence-is al- 
lowed the solo instrument. = ™ oes 

| Tschaikowsky’s symphony ‘No. 6,:in B 
minor, is a noble* composition, and it 
was splendidly played, under:Mr Paur’s 
direction. While it may possibly not be 
entitled to rank as the best of the 
great Russian’s writings, it is certainly 
lone of his very best, and-is likely to 
long remain in favor: with symphony 


| We “Ta ntnenl.| concert audiences. | 
Return of Lillian Russell—- Jacinta’—: | ¢oreers aest the symphony, “Pathet- 
Varied Harmonic.Happenings. ique,’’ suggests the character of its 
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fl 
by Tschaikowsky. 


“Westward Ho!” to be Presented atthe 
Museum Tomorrow Night. =~ 


‘music, which is always mournful in 
'tone, even in its most lively passages. 

| : Htc ve |There is an abundance of rich harmony 
The usual large audiences attended | throughout the symphony, and: the 
the 10th symphony rehearsal and’ con- | many and beautiful themes aré embel- 


Wt 2 on ‘lished with the elaborate effects for 
cert in Music hall Friday afternoon and | which this composer was so noted. The 


last night... On each oceasion it .was,) -ymphony is written in the customary 
necessary to stop the sale of«admission | fast movements, but the slow ‘move- 
tickets before the performance began. ment comes last. | 

From a financial point of view this sea- falas? tr Pigg ages Pm ID eRe ee ie” tie 
son of symphony concerts is likely to many delicious melodies, the’ exquisite 
‘compare very favorably with those of harmonies and the odd and beautifully 
former years. f contrasted tone ‘colors with which the 
| The program played last night was 


symphony is gi owes. Tschaikowsky 
not the most enjoyable of the season. was fond of u@lizing the full resources 
The verformance of the Tschaikowsky 


of the modern orchestra, and in this 
| last work he has given remarkable in- 

symphony in B minor, the last: sym- 

phony written by the famous Russian 
composer, was. most welcome, but it. 
is a very lehgthy work, and ‘left: the 
audience ina frame of.mind that was | 
not especially conducive’ to enjoyment 
of the pianoforte concerto in,B minor 
by Henry Holden Huss, ‘which: was 
given as the second number of the pro- 
gram. A mych greater work than this 
concerto and a much more. brilliant 
pianist than Mr Huss would have suf- 
fered under such circumstances. | 
It was particularly unfortunate for | 
Mr Huss that he should appear the day 
‘after a large portion of his sudience 
“had listened’ to Stavenhagen, one of the 
most accomplished. pianists ever heard 
here. To compare Mr Russ’ playing 
with that of so great an artist as is Mr 
‘Stavenhagen is altogether unfair, of 
course, but it was impossible to dis- 
miss from one’s mind while hearing Mr 


| Huss play the exquisite pleasure which 


dividual prominence to each instrument, 
and most delightful ‘is the effect, pro- 
duced by so many brief solos aftisti- 
cally harmonized. 

Kerlioz’ brilliant overture to the opera 
“Benvenuto Cellini’? was the third and 
last 
and it was admirably played by the 
orchestra. 

The program for the next concert 
will be as follows: 

Symphony in D major (without minuet) .Mozart 
Divertimento in A minor, for violin and 
orchestra (MS) C M Loeffler 
(First time.) 
Suite, Aus Holberg’s Zeit - 
Overture, Carneval 
(First time.) 
Soloist, Mr C. M. Loeffler. 


“had so recently come from listening to 


the greater artist. 


| Director Paur seems to have an ex-. 


| treme fondness for piano soloists,.but it 

is to be hoped that he has not arranged 

\for the appearance of,many more at 
this season’s symphony concerts. 

Mr Huss’ concerto is an interesting 
work and shows the Hand of a cultivat- 
‘ed musician. Although seldom notable 
for originality either in its melodies or 
its treatment, there is much in the work 
to command attentign, even admiration. 

‘The four movements, allegro, maes- 
toso andante tranquillo and finale, alle- 
gro vivace, are written, generally, in-an 
extended alge 9 forman 
siderable 


-are all of con- 
ength and elaborate develop- 


number of yesterday’s program, | 


| Plane. 
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A NEW WORK BY MR. HUSS PLAYED 


BY HIM. 


A Conscientious but Labored Work—A 
Magnificent Symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky Given for the 
First Time. 


The 10th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place in Music Hall 
Saturday evening. The following pro- 
sramme was played: 

Symphony No. 6, in B minor....Tschaikowsky 
Concerto for pianoforte, in B major 

Henry H. Huss 
Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’’ 

Mr. Henry Holden Huss was the soloist. 
The symphony and the concerto were 
Played for the first time in Boston. 
Tschaikowsky entitled his work ‘Sym- 
phony Pathetique’’; it was his last sym- 
phonic composition and was first pro- 
duced in St. Petersburg, Oct. 16, 1893, a 
little over a month before his death. 

This composition, which departs some- 
What from the conventional Symphonic 
form, is in reality more of an orchestral 
rhapsody than 2 symphony. In treat- 
ment, this work resembles that class ‘of 
composition that has been emulat by 
many of the*lesser but ambitious com- 
posers whose existence has dated since 
the period that Liszt appeared as an or- 
chestral writer and Wagner became emi- | 
nent before the musical world. 

In other words, a departure from strict 
forms, together with the extraordinary 
advance in instrumental devices, as ex- 
hibited in modern orchestral works, has 
Claimed the almost undivided attention of 
these writers, to the total abandonment 
of the classic models, and who in results 
have, as a rule, been submerged in the 
turmoil of their ineffective and abortive | 
Struggles. | 

The programmes of our own Symphony | 
concerts have presented two such speci- 
mens of composition before during this 
Season—the Chadwick and the Sgambati 
Symphonies, 


Now Tschaikowsky was a genius, and if 


| _he departed from a set form his original- 


ity and great resources enabled him to 
move spontaneously upon an_ elevated 


Tschaikowsky was no imitator. Let one 
call this work a symphony or a rhapsody, 
it matters little: it is a composition of 
magnificent proportions. It is spontaneous 
in melody, it is marvelous in its harmonic 
effects and it is fertile with a wealth of 
invention. as regards its instrumentation. 

There is but one weak movement among. 
the four, and that is the third; but this | 
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thing to 
moment as is possible. 


Mr. Paur would 


be wise in giving it another performance > 


as soon as he can study and sufficiently 
rehearse it, for if the author’s score is 


any indication of what he desired to ob-_ 
tain as regards the expression, effects, 


etc., of this noble and spontaneous crea- 
tion of his genius, then Mr. Paur failed to 
give but a rough sketch of its intention. 

The performance of the work sounded 
as if the orchestra had given it two in- 
stead of ten rehearsals, and as if Mr. 
Paur had not mastered the intention of 
the author sufficiently to delineate what 
is but too evident in the score. 

The composer has marked his music 
with extreme carefulness, and if one fol- 
lowed the performance Saturday evening 
with the score then disappointment must 
have attended the results obtained through 
Mr. Paur’s lack of integrity towards the 
author’s indications. 

Our orchestra is so technically skilful 
that it can take up and play at sight 
most any composition with a remarkable 
degree of success as far as the execution 
is concerned. But to render a composi- 
tion means patient and conscientious re.« 


hearsing under a conductor whose con-— 


ception is sufficient to embrace the au-« 


thor’s intention and whose skill and per- | 
sistence as a drill-master is sufficiently | 
ample and rigidly inflexible respectively, | 
to assure his command over the efforts of | 


. the players. 


Had these conditions existed, the per-- 
masterpiece of the. 


formance of this 
lamented Russian composer on Saturday 
evening would have been of a different 
character, and its effects would have 
been overpowering in its dramatic inten- 


. Sity. Regardless of the character of its 


performance by the orchestra, it must 
be said that a sense of melancholy per- 
vaded the first and last movements, caus 
ing the listener to believe that when 
Tschaikowsky wrote the work he realized 
that impending fate would soon bring his 
earthly career to an end. 


There is little to be said in praise of 


Mr. Huss’s efforts as a composer in the 
larger forms if his concerto is an evidence 


_of his value. His work is devoid of orig- 
_inality, it is meaningless in its purpose, 


it is dragged out to almost interminable 
length, and shows that the author has 
studied his art, conscientiously and indus- 
triously, no doubt, but has failed in his 
purpose, if good form and _ spontaneity 
are still to be regarded as the funda- 
mental principles in musical cdémposition. 


The instrumentation is cleverly managed © 


at times, but it is overwrought, and Mr. 
Paur showed little discretion in conduct- 


_ing the accompaniment, and no mercy, 


if the limited capabilities of the pianist 
are considered. 

Mr. Huss’s technique was inadequate for 
a successful presentation of the piano 
part, even had Mr. Paur been more dis- 
crimjnating with his orchestra. i 

It is my opinion that the making of me 


music should be discouraged. 


Of course the concocting of such a piece 
is an industrious job of many months’ 
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listeners that its repetition is a 
be desired, and at as early a 











SEASON 1894-95. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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XI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, AT 8, P.M. 







PROGRAMME. 










MOZART. SYMPHONY in D major, No. r. 
Adagio.—Andante.— Finale (Presto). 











C. M. LOEFFLER. DIVERTIMENTO in A minor, for VIOLIN an 
ORCHESTRA. 


I. Preambule. | 
| II. Kclogue. | 
| III. Carnaval des morts. | 


(MS.) First time. ) 










GRIEG. SUITE. ‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit.” | f 
I. Prelude. | | 








| II. Sarabande. 
III. Gavotte...Musette. 
| 
| 








IV. Air. 
V. Rigaudon. 












DVORAK. OVERTURE. “Carneval.” 
(First time. ) 







Soloist: 






Mr. C. M. LOBFFLER. 
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There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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“merits, its first performance should prove | ——— \ 

‘its last, and ivion should then claim it. : LO 88s... 1 TLR EMMI or he} 
} 


The applause that followed the per- FE: | 
ovine: 1 of ie Ee or hecven scat- 7 | 
tering; it certainly was hot flattering in 4 : oe , ie _e : hi 
its want of enthusiasm. Mr. Huss came ' 5 oston Music G Hall 4 i 
upon the stage and bowed. ‘ e if) 
Mr. Paur and some of the orchestra 4 
also applauded, whether in compliment to 


the author or because of rejoicing at the 
completion of their task the writer cannot 








SEASON 1894-95 H ) 


say. 

The concert closed with an admirable | 

performance of Berlioz’s overture. SN HOR Re 

The programme for next Saturday eve- | > CIV] Gale, dhe ae & oa 

ning will embrace Mozart’s symphony in B.S Bik ase Se a 

D major (without Minuet); Divertimento gto 

in A minor, for violin and orchestra, by 

Cc. M. Loeffler; oa ‘‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit,”’ nA EMI H Ie 

and Dvorak’s ‘‘Carneval’’ overture. Mr. Mr, EVM[kk PA ) | 

Loeffler’s composition and the Dvorak UR, Conductor. i bi 

overture will be heard here for the first Ph ie | 

time. Mr. C. M. Loeffler will be the solo- 
: 


. ist. 
| WARREN DAVENPORT. — = 
se XI. CONCERT. 


JANUARY 


tt 


PROGRAMME. 
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| SYMPHONY in D major, No. 1 
' 


lagzio.—Andante._kinale (Presto 
















C. M. LOEFFLER atatarhrin ooh 4 
th (a an: DIVERTIMENTC in A minor, ior VIOLIN an ee 
ORCHESTRA. Derr TRH | 
[. Preambule. | | if 
Il. Kcelowue. : 
III. Carnaval des mort | a | 


(MS.) First time. ) 






GRIEG. cc ’ ry 4 
z SUITE. “Aus Holbere’s Zeit.”’ 







II. Sarabande. 
I] (,avotte..Musette« | 
[we Ait. i 


Rigaudon. 











DVORAK. OVERTURE. ‘“‘Carneval.’’ ny Vi 
(First time. ) wi 


Soloist: 


Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER. 


There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week 


he Sy ert. 

It was probably the similarity of the 
works given, rather than their perform- 
ance, that made three quarters of the con- 
cert of Saturday seem dry and tame. A 
_ 8ymphony by Mozart considerably below the 
levelof the great final three (written in 
1788), acomposition by Loetiler with very 
much virtuosity and very little inspiration, 
and a suite by Grieg in the periwigged vein 
formed the body of the concert, after 
which an overture by Dvorak, in the mod- 
ern style, came with irresistible power. 
he preceding works may have been gen- 
erally good in themselves, but an bour and 
& quarter without a gleam of modern 
passion or fervor, tended in the direction 
of dulness; after all we are of our own 
epoch and most responsive <o its language. 

Yet the Mozart symphony was all grace 
and delicacy and was played with abso- 
lute clearness and intelligence. and one 
must recognize the impossibility of limit- 
ing the representation of Mozart’s sym- 
phonic expression forever to the G minor 
and the Jupiter symphony. Mr. Loetiier 
received a welcome tiat must have assured 
him of his hold upon the popular affection, 
and his performance of his own Diverti. 
mento proved (which needed no proof) his 
| complete mastery of his instrument. He 
is not in sympathy with StolLmy passion, 
and his performance, as well as the comvpos- 
ition itself, showed little of Sturm or /) LNs 
There was a Chesterfieldian presentation 
of great difficulties without the obtrusion 
Ofa sign of effort. The first movement 
| pleased the reviewer least, for it gave a 
free improvisational style such. as Bruch 
used in the first movement of his G minor 
violin concerto, but without Bruch’s poetry 
orromance. The last movement, with its 
use of an old church mode as Cantus, was 
quaint, but by no means as dramatic as its 
title would indicate. It was called “Car- 
| havaldes Morts,’’ but was no more than 
sua,ely morbid, the skeletons being done 
| Up in dress coats and white kids for the oc- 
| casion. It was Edgar Allan Poe diluted 
with Tupper. The movement was alinost 
entirely a genteel reproduction ot St. 
Saens or Berlioz. But it was another mat- 
ter with the eclogue, the second move- 
ment; here the scoring was masterly, and 
Since nothing intense was demanded, the 
Composer was not overweighted. 
| The omission of violins made the solo in- 
| Strument all the more impressive. Possi- 
bly Mr. Loe ver was led to this by a study 
of Brahms, who has achieved strong elfects 
Without violins (Mehul wrote an entire 
opera—**U thal’’—without violins), but he 
| deserves credit for the application of this 
; rect in violin concerto, where, so far as 
the reviewer knows, no master has yet em- 
Dioyed it. The carillon like chief theme, 
aud the pastoral style of the entire move- 
ment were commendable, and this part of 
the work was up to Mr. Love | er’s best vein. 
Che composer. performer was recalled again 
anil again at the close of his work. 

Now foliowed the quaint suite by Grieg 
“Aus iolberz’s -eit.”’ Lt Gave the string 
orchestra ai opportunity to display their 
brec.sion and exce.lent ensembie, it is in- 
teresting to find the composer of ‘‘'Peer 
ynt,’”’ who usually revels in bizarre 
touches, hoiding himseif strictlv to the old 
| |#nd conservative scheol in this suite, ad 
| |times,as in the Gavotte, giving a distinct 
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ttmosphere in this 
jeen so little of 


Pe s 


work, but there had 


Yet one must pay tribute to 
pure vein of it all, a whiff 
from the last century; after all the Trilbys 
of the present do not Wholly abolish the 
Pamelas of the past, even in music. 

But one could not help heing more in 
sympathy with Dvorak’s ‘Carnaval’ over- 
ture, which received its first Boston per- 
formance on this occasion. Here was mod- 
ern thought and modern orchestration, 
with all its fervor. 


| ere ‘ 
ie : piquancy in the preceding 
‘ numbers that the vonservatism came in the | 
wrong place. 

the chaste and 


’ 
. 


i 
' 


The work was bold | 


from the very beginning; full of contrast, | 


yet not slighting the demands 
this overture made a spiendid 
éven upon a first hearing. ‘There were 
some distinctly Wagnerian touches, the 
“Tannhaueser Overture’ being Strongly 
Suggested more than once. The perform- 
ance was a brilliant one, the violins esq 
pecially deserving praise, for they wera 
used mercilessly in the highest positions 
(Berlioz and Wagner have caused the 
orchestral violins to fulfil solo re. 
quirements) yet showed no hesitancy, and 
gave no suspicion of blurring. The next 
concert, as if to atone for the general mild- 
ness of this, is to consist wholly of Wagner- 
ian numbers. It will take place a week 
from Saturday, as our orchestral Jasons 
are this week in search of the golden tleece 
in our musical suburbs. Louis C, Exson. 


of melody, 
impression 


SS me ene Sy 


AT THE SYMPHONY, no. 


Loefiter’s Divertimento and the “Qarne- 
val” Overture, 


Considered in its entirety the eleventh | 
Symphony concert, given last night, was | 
rather uninteresting. It opened with the | | 
familiar Mozart symphony in D, in three | | 
movements, all of which were délightfully | 


_Dlayed. 


Then came Mr. Loeffler, with his diver- 
timento in A minor, which was givén its | 


first hearing.When Mr. Loeffler undertook 
|to write this composition -he doubtless 
knew whathe wanted 
he should be credited with an honest in- 


tent, if not with satisfactory results. The | | 


composition has little meaning or form, 
and is wofully lacking in pleasing har- 
monies. 
cuaint in places, and the secoénd contained 
Several graceful passages. The last move- 
ment, called ‘‘Carneval des Morts,’”’ is 
wild and heavy, and when the diverti- 
mento is finally finished, one is at a loss 


to know what it is all about. Mr. Loeffier’s | 


execution was almost faultléss, as might 
have been expected, and at the end he 
was rewarded with a most cordial out- 
Burst of applause, which was not silenced 


until he had bowed his acknowledgments _ 


several times. 


The Grieg suite, ‘‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit,” | 
came as a delightful relief. It was light. 


and harmonious, and was’ charmingly 
played. se 

‘The overture to Dvorak’s “Carneval’’ 
joa new and proved a strong, musicianly 
| composition. vnol 
(orchestra, with a theme which is quite 


i fully developed before many bars have 


tO say musically, and | | 


The first movement was rather | 


it starts in with the whole| 
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FLER’S FINE WORK. 
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t is a Masterpiece of Its Kind and a 

Model for Other Young Com- 

— posers—New ' Dvorak 
Overture, 

~The iit concert of the Boston Sym- 

phony Orchestra took place in Music Hall 


Sa urday evening. The following was the ger was in his best form on Saturday 


| evening, to be assured that his playing of 


Symphony in D major, Nu 1............. Mozart 
-Divertimento in A minor, for violin and 

Mt OPCHOSEIG.......ccesercecceees+O, M. Locfiler 
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would regard masterpiece of Mr. 
Loeffier’s and try to imitate its refine- , 
ment, its consecutive purpose, and its «amie” 
denee of a multiplicity of feeble hemes. 
rasped and blown to the bursting paint of © 
distortion, imagining that noise and bom- 
bast can usurp the place of Mag peed 
and true musical invention. r. Loeffler | 
has before erences some commendable | 
composition, but never has | 
he so completely encompassed his art as 
in this last work, If one has the divine 
ift of melody, has a vivid imagination, 
S expert in musical form, can employ the 
resources of the modern orchestra in a 
skilful and ingenius manner, and is re- 
fined in his senses and warm in his tem-: 
perament, then if he has a spontaneous 
period he can produce a work that will 
reflect credit upon his ability as a musi- 
cian and his genius as a composer. 
All of these exceptional gifts Mr. Loef-: 
fier has displayed in ‘this “‘Divertimento”’ 
for violin and orchestra 
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| author and artist. 
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‘Mozart Symphony 
Adagio.. ae 


6: . < ; wags 
C. M. Looftler: Divertim to in A minor, for Violin 


and Orchestra (MS.) (Wirst time.) 
III. Carnaval des morts. 
Grieg: Suite, “Aus Holberg’s Zeit.” 
Dvorak% Overture, ‘“‘Carneval.” (First time.) 
The Mozart symphony, one of the most char- 
acteristic. of the master, was delightfully 
played and proved a gratifying and refreshing 
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draught from the purest wells of music unde-. 


filed. Taken togethér with the Greig suite, “In 


Holberg’s Time,” a clever and pleasing imita- | 


tion of the old forms of music, with sarabande 


atid rigadon, it furnished a setting of fine an- 


tique elegance in which to frame the extremely 
modern music of the two other numbers of the 
well-balanced programme, Mr. Loeffler’s ultra- 
impressionistic divertimento and Dvorak’s 
splendidly senstious “Carneval” overture. As 
the work of a resident artist Mr. Loeffler’s suite 


excited special interest and was listened to 


plaudits, the composef being recalled sevéral 


times after the triumphant performance of his | 


néwest concert piece. Like its predecessors 


heard in these concerts, itis of a dainty, way- 


ward grace and gossamer texture, and some- 
what too shifting, vague and indistinct of pur 
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There will be no rehearsal of concert by , 1 ‘ 
Symphony Orchestra this week. The twelfth 


‘rehearsal and concert will be given on I 


| overtures to Rienzi and The Flying Dr 


| man, Elizabeth’s atia and prélude to act 8 
and prelude 


from Tannhiuser, balcony] scene 


afternooh and Saturday evening, Jan, 1! ‘anda 
_19. The programme will be taken exclusive 


ly 


from the compositions of Wagner, including © 
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act 3 from Lohengrin, and seléctions from Die» 
Meistersinger, Rheingold, Die Walkiiré, Sieg. 


fired and Die Gétterdiimmerung. 


The Symphony Concert. 


was: 


Divertimento A-minor.......... 


Overture Carnival (first time)....... 
} 


_ The cleventh concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
‘with warm sympathy and received with loud | Was given last night at Music Hall. The vrogramme 


Symphony in D-major, No. 1............- Mozart 


--C. M. Loeffler 
Suite, ‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit’’...............Grele 


»-»++-Dvora 
; The Mozartsymphony calls for no particular men 


pose for instant comprehension by the “gen- tion at this late date; it was very flnely and apprecia- 
eral”—of Course intentionally so, for many | “ively played. The Divertimento tn A-minor, for | 
passages océur®where the meaning becomes | Violin and orchestra is a credit to Mr. Loeffler; it is 
straightforward and clear and easily under- /) built from within outwards, itis filled with ideas, and 
stood, and the accompanying effects of the the working out is truly a development, a growth, and 


by the audience, and after each move- 
ment of the piece was enthusiastically 
applauded. At the end of the performance 
of composition he received an ovation, a 
genuine recognition from the audience 
and his orchestral associates of his suc- 


“ ay ifr C. M. Loefiler was the soloist. 

' The Dvorak overture was played for the 
first time in Boston and the ‘Diverti- 
Mento” of Mr. Loeffler was given its first 


performance, being still in manu- 
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The critical, unbiased musician must re- 
‘eerd Mr. Loeffier’s composition as a mas- 
“novel and original in its every character- 
istic. The work embraces three move- 
“ments, namely, Preambule, Ecloque and 
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From beginning to end it is 


Ca neval des Morts. The Preambule, as 
“its Mame designates, is a prelude for the — 


strument, rapid and incessant in its | 


‘motion, broken on y by a short, repose- 
* : 1 Nise de. The c 


uStorale, delicate in its structure and de- | 
tfully colored in the instrumentation, | 
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he violins being silent throughout. 


ify . 


.. the Carneval des Morts has for its’ 


‘theme the ‘Dies irae dies jlla,” 
Which is built a series of variations 
“in ingenuity and most difficult of execu- 
“tion for the solo instruments. Again 
Mm this miay ereent the composer has 
vid 
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upon 


n vi imagination and a most 
sense in e scoring. <A _ short 
introduced, or rather cccurs 
| tigi movement, for it really belongs to 
acter of a connecting bridge. 
' One would be pleased to note in detail 
the exquisite manner in which the com- 
poser has treated the scoring of his com- 
» position and to speak explicitly of the 
originality of his treatment of the ina- 
al he ak gg put the want of space 
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movement as a whole in the char- : 


cess aS composer and performer. 

The Mozart Symphony was played al- 
most faultlessly, Mr. Paur conducting the 
work with praiseworthy regard for its 
classic demands. 
the delicacy and refinement of the render- 
ing with hearty applause. Mr. Paur there- 
by adding fresh laurels to his reputation 
as a competent conductor. The Grieg 
suite proved an interesting number in its 
imitation of the antique with modern 
means. It was splendidly performed. The 
Dvorak overture made a fine ending to a 


very happily balanced programme. an ae | 

ee. 
' composer appearing in all his splendor as | 
orchestral devices, with pun- : 


original and brilliant throughout 


a master o 
gent themes and fertility of invention. The 


orchestra played the overture in a superb | 


manner. P 
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| yeas: but bn the pat a yg = Jan. 9 a 
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orchestration are sufficiently to the popular 


liking to leave as the total impression one of The first movement is 


pleasure. But the opening movement or “pre- 
ambule” is almost formless fiddling—that is, 
apparently merely a picture of a violin virtuoso 
preluding asif alone and practising over and 
over the tricks and feats and graces of 
the craft—most ably -and subtly exe- 


not 


ing 


&® mere display of teehnical 
restless 


sunlight; it is a 


knowledge. 
gloom alternat 


with strong appeal to 


the emotions, but the feeling aronsed is vague and 
‘sombre. The second movement is a fine contrast; it is 
& pastorale sweet in melody and developed witb de- 


lighttul originality and‘ with the finest art. 
cuted, of course, with Mr. Loeffler as soloist. | Orchestration is novel, and most attractive. 


The 
This 


Presented for public entertainment, however, | movement breathes of fresh air and calmness; it isa 
such music reminds one of the story of the | Claude landscape, full of sunlight and serenity. Tho 


Chinese embassy’s enjoying most atthe grand’ third movement is 


more formal; the poet has 


opera the prelitninary tuning up. Thé second | given way to the scientist: there are no swift, 
ys a 


part, named ““Eclogue,” conve 
pastoral suggestiveness accordin 


deliciously | sure flashes 


of beauty, but definitely-prepared. 
The work throughout is finely scored. 


There is a wise avoidance of showy nolee; a fine 


artistic restraint, in 


saying less than might 


be sald; the stimulating a feeling of vaguones that the 


cropping outis not the only stiggestion of thé | 9t odd moments, forgets the composer in thinking of 
dull clatter of the. skeletons-in the charnal the instrument which he plays as beautifully and 
masterfully, and the skill of the soloist is then a 
_ weight on the imaginative flight of the composer. But 
taken all in all, the Divertimento is a work of 


house—the tonal color and atmosphere on the 
instrumentation is somehow madé stifling,. 
stuffy, flat, not to say fetid, and dis- 
agreeable, as utterly deprived of the 
essential chatm of music as the ititeri- 


rare 


beauty, a masterpiece of its kind; it is filled 


_ With countless beauties, the orchestration is fascinating 
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MR. LOEFFLER'S FINE WORK. 


A SPLENDID] NEW CONCERTO COM- 
POSED AND PLAYED. 


It is a Masterpiece of Its Kind and ‘a 


Model for Other Young Com- 
posers—New ' Dvorak 
Overture, 


“The 11t concert of the Boston Sym- 


“phony Orchestra took place in Music Hall 


Saturday evening. The following was the 


programme: 

Symphony in D major, Nu. 1............. Mozart 
_Divertimento in A minor, for violin and 
| CES. ok ce Sg p-ctnc0se'6 C. M. Loeffler 
popaite, *‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit’’....cccacccees Grieg 
UMEPMROVRL. J. cacccccdcccccece Dvorak 
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‘istic. 
| ments, namely, 


refined sense 


Mr. C. M. Loeffler was the soloist. 


“y ‘The Dvorak overture was played for the 
first time 


in Boston and the ‘‘Diverti- 
mento” of Mr. Loeffler was given its first 


public performance, being still in manu- 


script. 
The critical, unbiased musician must re- 
gard Mr. Loeffier’s composition as a mas- 
From beginning to end it is 
novel and original in its every character- 
The work embraces three move- 
Preambule, Ecloque and 
Carneval des Morts. The Preambule, as 
its name designates, is a prelude for the 
solo instrument, rapid and incessant in its 
tion, broken only by a short, repose- 
ul episode. The Ecloque is a_ decided 
aStorale, delicate in its structure and de- 
ghtfully colored in the instrumentation, 


the violins being silent throughout. 


The Carneval des Morts has for its 
theme the “Dies irae dies jilla,’* upon 


instruments. 
in this movement the composer has 

wn vivid 
in the scoring. A _ short 
cadenza is introduced, or rather cccurs 


_in this movement, for it really belongs to 


the movement as a whole in the char- 
acter of a connecting bridge. 

One would be pleased to note in detail 
the exquisite manner in which the com- 
poser has treated the scoring of his com- 
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“which is built a series of variations rare | 
'in ingenuity and most difficult of execu- | 
_tion for the solo 
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position and to speak explicitly of the | 


al he offers, 
will not permit. 
in a divertimento a composer would as- 
Sums the utmost limit in these modern 
times as regard the privilege of bizarre 
effects. 
M1 i peemer, however, without attempt- 


but the want of space 
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orchestral works. — 

It would be well if our young com a“ 

) ae 
Loeffler’s and at A to imitate its refine- 
ment, its consecutiv 

of a multiplicity of feeble themes 
rasped and blown to the bursting point of 
distortion, imagining that noise and bom- 
bast can usurp the place of spontaneity 
and true musical invention. Mr. Loeffler 
has before presented some commendable 
Specimens of composition, but never has 
he so completely encompassed his art as 
in this last work, If one has the divine 
gift of melody, has a vivid imagination, 
is expert in musical form, can employ the 
resources of the modern orchestra in a 
skilful and ingenius manner, and is re- 
fined in his senses and warm in his tem- 
perament, then if he has a spontaneous 
period he can produce a work that will 
reflect credit upon his ability as a musi- 
cian and his genius as a composer. 

All of these exceptional gifts Mr. Loef- 
fier has displayed in ‘this “‘‘Divertimento’”’ 
in A minor, for violin and orchestra, 
hence -his complete succes s.Boston should 
be proud that it possesses such a gifted 
author and artist. 

It only needs to be said that Mr. Loef- 
fler was in his best form on Saturday 
evening, to be assured that his playing of 
the solo part of his divermento was an 
exhibition of rare technical skill and true 
artistic feeling. The difficulties were 
amazing, but were mastered with ease. 
When Mr. Loeffler appeared to play he 
was welcomed with the utmost warmth 
by the audience, and after each move- 
ment of the piece was enthusiastically 
applauded. At the end of the performance 
of composition he received an ovation, a 
genuine recognition from the audience 
and his orchestral associates of his suc- 
cess aS composer and performer. 

The Mozart Symphony was played al- 
most faultlessly, Mr. Paur conducting the 
work with praiseworthy regard for its 
classic demands. The audience recognized 
the delicacy and refinement of the render- 
ing with hearty a chee Mr. Paur there- 
by adding fresh laurels to his reputation 
as a competent conductor. The Grieg 
suite proved an interesting number in its 
imitation of the antique with modern 
means. It was splendidly performed. The 
Dvorak overture made a fine ending to a 
very happily balanced programme. It is 
original and brilliant throughout, the 
composer appearing in all his splendor as 
a master of orchestral devices, with pun- 
gent themes and fertility of invention. The 
orchestra played the overture in a superb 
manner. , 
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There will be no concert next Saturday | 


Wagner programme will be given. 
i wre WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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‘Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
| The Boston Symphony Orchestra concert last 
| Saturday evening was from the following pro 
| gramme: 
Mozart Symphony in D major, No. 1. 

Adagio. * 


Andante. 
Finale: Presto. . 
C. M. Loeffler: Divertimento in A minor, for Violin 
and Orchestra (MS.) (first time.) 
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1. Preambule,. 
II, Eclogue. 
IIIf. Carnaval des morts. 
Grieg: Suite, ‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit.” 
Dvorak? Overture, ‘“Carneval.” (First time.) 


The Mozart symphony, one of the most char- 
acteristic. of the master, was delightfully 
played and proved a gratifying and refreshing 
draught from the purest wells of music unde- 
filed. Taken togethér with the Greig suite, “In 
Holberg’s Time,” a clever and pleasing imita- 
tion of the old forms of music, with sarabande 
atid rigadon, it furnished a setting of fine an- 
tique elegance in which to frame the extremely 
modern music of the two other numbers of the 
i -well-balanced programme, Mr. Loeffler’s ultra- 
impressionistic divertimento and Dvorak’s 
splendidly sensuous “Carneval” overture. As 
the work of a resident artist Mr. Loeffler’s suite 
excited special interest and was listened to 
with warm sympathy and received with loud 
plaudits, the composef being recalled several 





newest concert piece. Like its predecessors 
heard in these concerts, itis of a dainty, way- 
ward grace and gossamer texture, and sdme- 
what too shifting, vague and indistinct of pur 
pose for instant comprehension by the “gen- 
eral’”—of course intentionally so, for many 
passages occur* where the meaning becomes 
Straightforward and clear and easily under- 
j stood, and the accompanying effects of the 
orchestration are sufficiently to the popular 
liking to leave as the total impression one of 
pleasure. But the opening movement or “pre- 
ambule” is almost formless fiddling—that is, 
apparently merely a picture of a violin virtuoso 
preluding asif alone and practising over and 
over the tricks and feats and graces of 
the craft—most ably -and subtly exe- 
cuted, of course, with Mr. Loeffler as_ soloist. 
Presented for public entertainment, however, 
such music reminds one of the story of the 
Chinese embassy’s enjoying most at the grand 
opera the prelitfninary tuning up. The second 
part, named “‘Eclogue,” conveys a deliciously 
pastoral suggestiveness according with its 
elegant title, as fitful in purpose as a light 
Summer breeze laden with field flowers’ fra- 
/ 8rance and as changeablein direction as yellow 
butterflies on the wing in the sunshine. After 
this genial and ethereal fancy the “Carfaval 
des morts” with its heavily scored introduc- 
tion on the “Dies Ire” seems rather too start- 
lingly and rudely incongruous even for [an 
acknowledged ‘“divertimento.’ But the 
reminiscence of Saint-Saéns’s*Danse Macabre”’ 
cropping out is not the only suggestion of the | 
dull clatter of the skeletons in the charnal 
house—the tonal color and atmosphere on the 
instrumentation is somehow made stifling, 
stuffy, flat, not to say fetid, and dis- 
agreeable, as utterly deprived of the 
essential charm of music as the interi- 
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times after the triumphant performance of his ' 


‘orchestration is novel, and most attractive. 










own. Te ie nésdles “gay that Mr. 
Loeffi od ski] , Scholarship, modish ths bh ire 
virtuosity are always in evidence throughout » 
his odd, capricious combination of solo reverié. | 
and broad effectism for orchestra, but it is 
mainly, for all but musicians, of the stuff that . 
dreams are made of. Grieg’s piece immediate. 
ly following and Dvordk’s after it had the 
effect of getting into fresh air and natural 
daylight again,—the innocent enjoyment there 
is for the public in clear melodic phrases and 
emphatic rhythms, with some charm, ule . 
strained and unforced, some sense, some true 
power, a8 well as technical accomplishments. _ 
There will be no rehearsal of concert by the - 
Symphony Orchestra this week. The twelfth | 
| rehearsal and concert will be given on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, Jan. 18 and 
19. The programme will be taken exclusively 
from the compositions of Wagner, including 
overtures to Rienzi and The Flying Dutch- 
man, Elizabeth’s aria and prelude to act 3 
from Tannhiiuser, balcony] scene and prelude 
act 3 from Lohengrin, and seléctions from Die 
Meistersinger, Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Sieg. 
fired and Die Gétterdimmerung. 


Lhe Symphony Concert. 


The cleventh concert of the Symphony Orchestra 


| 
was given last night at Music Hall. The vrogramme | 
was: 
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Symphony in D-major, No. 1...... soose- MOZart | 
Divertimento A-minor............ C. M. Loetiler 
Suite, ‘‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit’...............Greia 
Overture Carnival (first time).......... . Dvorak 


| The Mozart symphony calls for no particular men 
tion at this late date; it was very fluely and apprecia- 
lively played. The Divertimento tn A-minor, for 
Violin and orchestra is a credit to Mr. Loefiler; it {s 
built from within outwards, itis filled with ideas, and 
the working out is truly a development, a growth, and | 
not a mere display of technical knowledge. 
The first movement is restless gloom alternat 

Ing with sunlight; it is a strong appeal to 

the emotions, but the feeling aroused is vague and 
‘sombre. The second movement is a fine contrast; it is | 





& pastorale sweet In melody and developed with de. 
lighttul originality and‘ with the finest art. The , 
This 
movement breathes of fresh air and calmness; it iga 
Claude landscape, full of sunlight and serenity. The 
third movement is more formal; the poet has 
given way to the scientist: there are no swift, 
sure flashes of beauty, but deflnitely-prepared- 
for surprises. The work throughout is finely scored. 
There is a wise avoidance of showy nolee; a fine 
artistic restraint, in saying lesa than might 
be said; the stimulating a fooling of vaguones that the 
hearer can make deflaite accordiug to bis need of the | 
moment. There is fine art in superabundance. Mr. 
Loeffler is first and always a lucid thinker, with full | 


control oyer his emotions; and he {s most conscijen. 
tious. His work is polished to the highest degree 


With, at times, some loss of broadness. Mr. Loeffler 
at odd moments, forgets the composer in thinking of 
the instrument which he plays as beautifully and) 
masterfully, and the skill of the soloist is then a! 
weight on the imaginative flight of the composer. But 
taken all in all, the Divertimento is a work of 
rare beauty, a masterpiece of its kind; it is filled 
With countless beauties, the orchestration is fascinating 
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written by a thorough musician, an original thinker, 
and an imaginative artist ot a special and rare kind. & 
Mr. Loefler’s violin playing was as charming as hir 


composition, and both called forth the most enthusias- F- 


tic and long-continued applause. 

The Grieg suite is antiquity dressed in modern at- 
tire. A good, harmless old beau, who danced old tunes 
because they were young to him, danced them to the 
sound of a wheezy old clavichord, is made to go 
through the motions of dancing to the sound of all the 
technical wonders of a modeen orchestra. With all 
respect to the composer, the old gavottes, sarabands 
and rigadoons are far better than the imitations 
for they are sincere in all their stately foolishness or 
gayety; with Grice, they are affectations. The thing 
is well done, but it would have been better if left un 
done. Technically considered the suite is deserving of 

praise oply. 

The Dvorak overture is ot good solid workmanship; 
the parts are fitted together with Japenese carefulnesr, 
the dovetailing is excellently well concealed under ap- 
popriate ornamentation, noise is not wantlag, | 
aid praise is due to the skill and know. 
ledge of the manufacturer. Mr. Dvorak builds 
wisely and elaborates artistically, but the ma 
| jority of the structures he erects are unfurnished and | 
the sign “to be let’ stares conspicuously from the | 

Gothic portico. 

The next concert, January 1), is devoted to Wagner, 
and a week’s rest is mercifully allowed for strengthen- | 
ing the nerves and forgetting the old masters. | 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


C. M. Loeffler, the Soloist, at 
Yesterday's Symphony. 


“The Dragoon’s Daughter” to be Sung 
for the First Time Here. 


| “Westward Ho !’—The Grand Duchess” 
| —Varied Harmonic Happenings. 


Mr C. M. Loeffler was the soloist at 
the lith symphony concert, and he re- 
ceived enthusiastic tributes of regard 
from the large audiences which crowd- 
ed Music hall Friday afternoon and last 
evening. 

There is no more popular man in the 
symphony orchestra than Mr Loeffler, 
and this feeling of good will towards 
him is as pronounced among the mem- 
bers of the orchestra as it is evident 
among the patrons of these concerts. 

During his long connection with the 
| symphony orchestra he has endeared 
‘himself to all his associates, and his 
sterling merit as a musician has won 
for him the admiration of the musical 
‘public generally. 

He appeared yesterday not only as a 
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The composition given yesterday is 
entitled ‘‘Divertimento,” in°A minor for 
violin and orchestra, and was heard for 
the first time in public. It is a brilliant 
work, and is replete with original ideas 
and striking effects, which are treated 
in a thoroughly scholarly manner, and 
yet all is so bright and pleasing that 
the work is calculated to win much 
more popular favor than is generally 
accorded to scholarly musical composi- 
tions. 

As the title indicates, Mr lLoeffler’s 
‘‘Mivertimento”? is generally of a light 
and lively character, and gives great 
prominence to the solo instrument, al- 
lowing the performer ample opportu- 
nity for display of virtuosity. 


The work was written by Mr Loeffler 
last summer, and is in three movements, 
preambule, eclogue and carnaval des 
morts. Each of these three movements 
is so thoroughly charming that one 
is not to be selected as deserving of 
greater praise than another. 

The orchestral accompaniment of the 
first movement is particularly elaborate, 
and utilizes the full resources of the 
modern band. There are several pas- 
sages where the 
notably melodic and beautiful. 


The second movement, which is of a. 


pastorale character, is decidedly orig- 
inal in treatment. No violins are used 
in the orchestra, but many exquisite 
effects are 
ments whic 
especially by the wood wind in several 
dainty passages. 

The last movement is an elaborate 
writing, 
tions on the song ‘‘Dies irae, dies illa.’’ 
The passages for the solo violin are un- 
commonly brilliant and difficult. 

After the performance of each move- 
ment there were demonstrations of de- 
light from the audience. It was honest 
applause, too, not due solely to the 

ersonal popularity of Mr Loeffler, for 
mn many respects this is the best work 
of its kind ever written by a resident 
Boston musician. 

Regarding Mr Loeffler’s playing only 
words of most cordial praise are to be 
said. His performance was at all times 
artistic and finished. His tone was fas- 
cinating in its purity, -and fairly daz- 
zling was the brilliancy of his execution 
in the pyrotechnic passages. It is un- 
‘necessary, however, to dilate upon the 
accompHshments of an artist so well 
known and sothoroughly appreciated by 
Bostonians. 


The other numbers of yesterday’s 
symphony concert program were: Mo- 
zart’s symphony in D major, Grieg’s 
suite ‘‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit’’ and Dvo- 
rak’s “‘Carneval’’ overture. The latter 
-:b ga was heard here for the first 
time, 

It is one of the most brilliant short 
orchestral compositions ever written 
by the distinguished Russian composer 
who a few years ago took up his resi- 
dence in America. It is thoroughly 
modern in style and is notable for the 
number, variety and brilliancy of its 
tonal pictures. It is rich in melody, 
and the orchestration is most elaborate. 

The Mozart symphony was yg eae 
eres under the direction of Mr Paur. 

e seemed to enter thoroughly into the 
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and consists chiefly of varia-. 
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The Eeventh Concert of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Music Hall. 
This is the program of the eleventh con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ir: 
Msic Hall last evening: 
Symphony, D major (KK. 804)........csnesees Mozart 
Divertimento, A minor, for violin and or- 
_chestra (MS. first time) C. M. Loefiler 
Suite, ‘‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit’’ 
Overture, ‘‘Carnival’’ (first 
It was a pleasant concert last evening. 
The program was interesting, the perform- 
ance Was for the most part admirable, and 
the audience was dismissed at a reasonable 
hour. The qualification as to the perform- 
ance is this: the attack was slightly irreg- 
ular, especially in the symphony. 
* 
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Mr. Loeffler was applauded enthusiastic- | 
ally for his performance and his composi- 
tion. I can imagine easily an excellent and 
estimable person, fond of music and learned . 

of form, saying: ‘‘Oh, yes, } 
this divertimento is all very well as a show 
piece, and Mr. Loeffler played finely, but 
there is not much in it. No development of 
thematic material, and the variations in the 
finale are bizarre.”’ 
in good faith. Now Mr. Loeffler, as _it | 
modern French and Belgian decadents. He 
believes in tonal impressions, in effects of 


color, rather than in conscientious plodding tAMME. 


in the sonata ruts. The macabre is not dis- | 
tasteful to him. He likes sharp contrasts. 
He delights in instrumental experiments. 
If he sought expression in verbal phrase 
he would cotton to Verlaine and Moréas 
and Rimbaud and Retté. | 


This divertimento shows clearly that Mr. 


Loeffer has a right to make experiments. }————— 


There are strange or delightful effects | 
throughout the work: as in the unison of | 
harp and violas in the preambulum, 
Singularly effective use of muted trumpets 
in the eclogue, the alternate pizzicati in 
the finale. The romantic interrupts con- 
Stantly the severe in the opening movement, 
as though it protested against the revival 
of old-fashioned preluding. Beautiful in 
thought and treatment is the eclogue, where 
no violins are used. The absence of the 
biting strings gives one some idea of how 
Méhul’s ‘‘Uthal,’’ a one-act opera without | 
fiddles, would finally -exasperate the ear. 
Mr. Loeffler stopped his eclogue in time, or 
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new colors, the skill in finding them, and 
the genuine imagination. To say that it-is 
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a creditable work is to talk like a peda- 
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“tion, one that pricks suggestion and pro- 


It is, indeed, a fascinating composi- 


vokes moods. Me 


And the composer played his difficult part 
‘with the accuracy, the brilliancy, the deli- 
cacy, and the purity that are'so character-_ 
istic of him. , 
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_Interesting, too, was Dvorak’s “‘Carnival’”’ 
overture, full of blood and leaping in the 
-air and delirious delight. : 
andantino is charmingly orchestrated; bu 
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has the overture the strength, the swing of 


the Dvorak of old, before he wrote to Eng- 


lish order and made a pilgrimage to Spill- | 


ville, lowa? 
always give pleasure, 


especially the sara- 
bande and the air. 


| As for the Mozart 
symphony it is full of beauties. 


malism live does not suffer if placed next 
the tonal impressions of the moderns. Such 
juxtaposition shows in clearest light the 
worth, 
school. 


——— Mr. and Mrs. Carl Behr’s New Year’s eve party 
resolved itself into an informal musicale before mid. | 
night, and a dancing party after the New Year camein. | 
_Mr. and Mrs. Emil Paur were among the guests, and 
And he would say this | also several of the Symphony Orchestr# men, Mr. 
Kneisel among the number. 
seems to me, has a large sympathy for the | ing, that the music was of a notably fine character. 
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the audience might have uttered the famous _ , 


cry of Grétry, as he sighed for a chant- 
erelle, ““Never mind the color of the move- 
ment,” says an objector. ‘‘How about the 
was moe Hi Moe it was not spectacled, it 
dull; it was fres 1s and »j 
delightful, fresh and soothing and )»j 
Of course, if you see the word eclogue, 
and then feel a 6—8 rhythm and hear in- 
struments associated with warm land- 
oA 9 ey flocks and herds, and high, indolent 
clouds, you are pastorally inspired. But 
Beenout the name, the music might be ‘‘The 
Bride,” or “Viola,” or “As You Like It.” 


In fact, you cannot in such music separate — 


thought and color. 


rare delight. And the color was a 


In his ‘‘Carnaval des Morts,’’ 


‘Where thé plain song ‘‘Dies Irae” serves as 


st: 


BAERMANN. 


the strength, the beauty of each’ 


Portions of the suite by Grieg - 


Such music | 
| when genius makes the dry bones of for- , 


PHILip HALE » 


It follows, without BAY. 
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SEASON 1894-95. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, AT 8, P. M. 


Wagner Programme. 


OVERTURE To ‘“‘RIENZI.’’ (1842) 
INTRODUCTION To ACT III. oF “TANNH USER.” (1845) 
OVERTURE To “‘THE FLYING DUTCHMAN.”’ (1843) 
INTRODUCTION To ACT III. or ‘“‘SLoHENGRIN.”’ (1850) 


PRELUDE To ACT III. DANCE OF APPRENTICES, PROCESSION OF THE 
MASTER SINGERS, AND HYMN TO HANS SaAcuHs, from ‘’The Master 
Singers of Nuremberg.”’ (1868) 


WALTHER’S PRIZE SONG. ‘‘‘MORGENLICH LEUCHTEND,’’ from the 
‘“Master Singers of Nuremberg,’’ Act III., Scene 5. 


PROCESSION oF THE GODS AND LAMENT oF THE RHINE-DAUGH- 
TERS, from ‘’The Rhine-Gold.”’ 


SIEGMUND’S LOVE SONG, ‘“‘WINTERSTURME WICHEN DEM WONNE- 
MOND,’’ from ‘‘The Valkyr.’’ Act I., Scene 3. 


FOREST SOUNDS. ‘“‘WALDWEBEN.”’ from ‘‘Siegfried.’’ 


SIEGFRIED’S PASSAGE To BRUNNHILDE’S ROCK, MORNING 
DAWN, AND SIEGFRIED’s TRIP up THE RHINE, from “Twilight 
of the Gods.’’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. ANTON SCHOTT. 





MUSIC. 


| The S wceutiinp Concert, 


| The twelfth concert of the Symphony Orchestra was 
given last night, at Music Hall. It was a Wagner pro. |}/a@gethot 
gramme, and included selections from “Rienzi,’| @EOWwtn < 
| *Tannhauser,” The Flying Dutchman,” “Lohengrin,” te 
“Die Meisiersinger,’”’ “Rheingold,” “Die Walkure,” equ 
“Siegfried” and “The Twilight ot the Gods.” 
The concert was a trifiipg monotonous and a clear 
| idea of Wagner's merits could not be drawn from it. 
Noise followed noise with nerve'wearing persistency, | 
and the effect of this noize on the ear was to deaden it portunity of 
to any sound less than that of a whirlwind. ever. much: f¢ ass tote 
The orchestra performed its work with rare skill, and | Blore panies -Walther 
it is doubtful if Wagner’ cvyer had a finer body of in. ‘Biegmund’s love ai 
terpreters, or a conductor of a finer fibre than Mr. ] @re. 80 heen 
Paur. The “Lohengrin” selection was conducted and ae ae st apg LY: 
played with exquisite skill, and was greeted with the} Mr. Senott declaime 
most enthusiastic applause. In fact, the large au-}| Vigorously and wi 
dience was more than usually liberal in ‘indicating its 
approbation, and, in this sense, the Wagner pro- 
gramme was a veritable triumph. 
Whether justiee can pe done to Wagner in selec- 
tions is a question that would be interesting to dis- 
‘cuss, and to represent them on the concert stage 
is to deprive them of two-thirds of their 
effect that Wagner intended, and for which he deliber- 
ately planned. His music was joined to poetry and 
painting; it was a triple-faced unity, and from this it 
would seem to follow that to produce its full effect, 
poetry of dialogue and a background of scenery are 
necessary. It is certain that, notwithstanding the } in it. Others 
brilliant interpretation, the music at last palled on | itis, would 
the ear, and produced the curious illusion of Pe Be 
being of. ] hrough ntil the hearer of thi 
§ of.one color throughout, unt the sound e. 
was in danger of confounding “Rienzi” with ‘Lohen- | but, io ve fall “fu 
|, stin,” and Siegfried with Hans Sachs. ro oh eh 
| The soloist of the evening was Mr. Anton Schott, who But there is no | 
| Sung Walther’s Prize song from the “Melstersinger” | be worshiped ee 
and Siegmund’s Love Song fromthe “Valkyr.” Mr. ek 
Schott was applauded with enthusiasm. 
The programme for the next concert is Dyorak’s 
symphony in E minor, No.8. “From ae New World,” 
Goldmark’s concerto for ylolin in A minor op. 28; 
Smetana’s Symphonic Poem and Beethoven’s overture pastas, ae 
“Lenore” No. 2. Mr. Cesar Thompson will be the eet in.‘ 
| +O ie race ‘tain Moz ste 
| rogram of the” "32th yn ReIpe yw | seer LA LE re m A “ir 
devoted aay was as vg Fe ws: , : 
‘‘Rienzi,’’ overture (1842), 
heneer's pligei’ oe introduction to to. 
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MUSIC. 
The Symphony Concert, 


The twelfth concert of the Symphony Orchestra was 
It was a Wagner pro. 
selections from ‘Rienzi,’’; 


| **Tannhauser,” ‘The Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ 


i“Die Meisiersinger,” “Rheingold,” “Die Walkure,” | 


| Siegfried” and “The Twilight ot the Gods.” 


The concert was a trifling monotonous and a clear 


idea of Wagner’s merits could not be drawn from it. 


Noise followed noise with nerve'wearing persistency, 
and the effect of this nolee on the ear was to deaden it 
to any sound less than that of a whirlwind. 

The orchestra performed its work with rare skill, and 


it is doubtful if Wagner cyer had a finer body of in. 
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terpreters, or a conductor of a finer fibre than Mr. 
Paur. The “Lohengrin” selection was conducted and 
played with exquisite skill, and was greeted with the 
most enthusiastic applause. In fuct, the large au- 
dience was more than usually liberal in indicating its 
approbation, and, in this sense, the Wagner pro- 
gramme was a veritable triumph. 

Whether justiee can pe done to Wagner in selec- 
tions is a question that would be interesting to dis- 
cuss, and to represent them on theconcert stage 
is to deprive them of two-thirds of their 
effect that Wagner intended, and for which he deliber- 
ately planned. His music was joined to poetry and 
painting; it was a triple-faced unity, and from this it 
would seem to follow that to produce its full effect, 
poetry of dialogue and a background of scenery are 
necessary. It is certain that, notwithstanding the 
Drilllant interpretation, the music at last palled on 
the ear, and produced the curious illusion of 
being of one color throughout, until the hearer 
was In danger of confounding “Rienzi” with ‘Lohen- 
grin,” and Siegfried with Hans Sachs. 

The soloist of the evening was Mr. Anton Schott, who 


Sung Walther’s Prize song from the ‘‘Molistersinger”’ 
and Siegmund’s Love Song fromthe “Valkyr.” Mr. 
Schott was applauded with enthusiasm. 


The programme for the next concert is Dvorak’s 


_ 8ymphony in E minor, No.8. ‘From the New World,” 


Goldmark’s concerto for violin in A minor op. 23; 
Smetana’s Symphonic Poem and Beethoven’s overture 


‘Lenore’ No. 2. Mr. Cesar Thompson will be the 
soloist. 


“ * 
The proses of the 12tn Symphony con- 
cert, given last evening in Music Hall, was 
|| devoted to selections from the opera of 
|| Wagner, and was as follows: 
| _Rienzi,’’ overture (1842), 

‘Tannhauser,’’ introduction to Act III. (Tann- 
hauser's pilgrimage), (1845). 

_ Der Fliegende Hollander,’’ overture (1843). 
_ wohengrin,”’ introduction to Act III. (1850). 

Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg.’’ a. Prelude 
to Act III., dance of apprentices, procession of 
master singers and hymn to Hans Sachs (1868), 
b. Walther’s prize song, Act III., scene 5. 

Das Rheingold,’’ procession of the gods and 
lament of the Rhine daughters (1869). 

Die Walkure,’’ Siegmund’s love song, Act I., 
Scene 3 (1870). 

Siegfried, "* **Waldweben’’ (1876). 

Gotterdammerung,’’ Siegfried’s passage to 
Brunnhilde’s rock, morning dawn, and Siegfried’s 
Rhine journey (1876). 


This program is given in full as a matter 
of record, and also because, as arranged, 
it gives some idea of the growth of Wag- 
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ortunity _ £20W= 
ever much ferocious Wagnerites may: de- 
plore the fact, the people at large preter 
such tunes as Walther’s prize song. rigid 
Siegmund’s love song to the passages— that 
are so dear to the ultra-Wagnerites on 
account of alleged tremendous meaning am 
dire import. It may be said in passing that 
Mr. Schott declaimed these same tunes 
vigorously and with what is called Wag- 
nerian understanding. He was in good 
voice and excellent general physical con- 
ition. ? “2 a ce 
"lt would be easy to dilate on the fact | 
hat such a program seems singularly out’ 
e in a Symphony concert. But, after 
if these pobre, 


any of the the fea ‘ 
provided, egrets 
without 
meeting an. old 
becoming 
knowing. 
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Indeed, 
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passages. 
and perhaps 
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“HUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
| Wagner Program Played at 
‘Symphony Concert. 


Violinist Ysaye to be Heard Tonight in 
the Boston Theater. 


“Westward Ho!” Continues to Prosper— | 


Varied Musical Announcements. 


The program of the 12th symphony 
concert was composed wholly of selec- 
tions from the writings of Richard 
Waener. It was an admirably arranged 
program, presenting a wide range of 
the great composer’s works, from his 
first to his last writings. 

That the program was very welcome 
to the symphony patrons was shown by 
the great size of the audience, and by 
unusually lavish applause. Such was 
the demand for tickets to the Friday 
afternoon rehearsal that the sale of ad- 
missions was necessarily stopped s0 
long ago as last Monday. :, 

The full program was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Rienzi.’’ (1842.) 

Introduction to act 3 of ‘‘Tannheuser.’’ (1845.) 
Overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman.”’ (3503 
Beerenaction to act 8 of ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ (1850. 
Prelude to act 8. 


. fried.’’ (1876.) 


Siegfried’s passage to Brunbilde’s rock, morn- | 
ing dawn, and Siegfried’s trip up the Rhine, 


from ‘‘Twilight of the Gods.'’ (1876.) 


The playing of the orchestra last even- | 
ing was so excellent generally that it is | 


from ‘‘Sileg- 
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The full ad a thw tin el © eh” 
‘requ red. x shy dema nd was satis. 
factorily met. The playing of the wind . 
{instruments S$ never better ‘than last. 
evening, and the work of the strin 
players was as near perfection as is 
possible of attainment, | 
The remarkable precision of the latter 
i was notably shown in the exquisite per- 
| formance of the long and beautiful pas- 
} sage in the selection from ‘“‘Siegfried,”’ 
i where the first violins are wholly unac- 
companied, So exact was the time and 
so perfect the pitch of each instrument, 
i that it seemed to the ear as though a 
{single violin of magnificent tone and 
} volume was being played. 
Mr Anton Schott was the soloist, and 
i bis singing was very agreeable. He has 
ia voice of tremendous volume, and 
isings with spirit and clearness of enun-.., 
ciation. He made the most favorable | 
impression in the prize song from the | 
“Master Singers,’’ but he also gave | 
Siegmund’s love song with good effect. 
He had no apparent difficulty in | 
ing himself heard above the big orches- 
'tra, and that in itself was rather a re- | 
| markable feat. 
At the next 
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concert the celebrated 


|.Belgian violinist, Cesar Thompson, will 
It will be his first 4 
| 


“be the soloist. 
‘pearance in Boston and he will be heard 
with especial interest because of the 
sensation which his fellow ceuntryman, 
Ysaye, has created here. The program 
will be as follows: Sympheny No. 8 in 
B® minor, “From the New World,” 
Dvorak; concerto for violin in A minor, 
Op. 28, Goldmark; symphonic poem, 
Smetana; overture, ‘‘Lenore,’’ No. 2, 
Beethoven. 


WAGNER HAD THE FLOOR, 
olicnijes: SIS atone 
Last Night’s Symphony Concert 
Given Over to His Music. 


Audience One of the Largest and 
Most Enthusiastic of the Season— 
Programme Began with *‘Rienzi’’ 
and Ended with ‘*‘Die Gotterdam- 
merung’’—Soloist M. Anton Schott. 
The concert in Music Hall last night 

by the Boston Symphony orchestra at- 

tracted one of the largest and most 
enthusiastically demonstrative audi- 
ences of the season. The programme 


unnecessary to single out any one in- was devoted wholly to Wagner, and the 


terpretation for special presse Eve 
nhumber was magnificently given, wit 
intelligence, 


spirit. The 
generall 


master’s music ever given by the Bos 
ton symphony orchestra. 
rmed and was decidedly better ar 
ranged 
Not 
here has he 
Sse bestowed. 
rogram 


No more exactin 
uld have been arrange 


and the admirable results attained was || 
grati evidence that the past high 


fying 
1 of the Symphony 


expression and splendid | 
Waener program played a 
year ago under Mr Paur’s direction was 
g | acknowledged to be the most 
morale performance of the German 


Yesterday’s 
| Jing Hoaad was even more. delightfuily 
rfo 


since Mr Paur’s first appearance }) 
the been so_ enthusiastically 
oS gas Arb and he well merited all the 


| selections were given in chronological 
order, beginning with ‘‘Rienzi’ and end- 
ing with ‘Die Gotterdammerung.” It 


was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Rienzi’’ . - 
- Introduction to act 3 of ‘‘Tannhaeuser .-(1845) 
Overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman’’....(1843) 
Introduction to act 3 of ‘‘Lohengrin’’....(1850) 
e Prelude to act 3. Dance of pb gp pty 
procession of the master singers and 
hymn to Hans Sachs, from ‘‘The Mas- 
ter Singers of Nuremberg’’ (1868) 
Walther’s prize song, from the ‘*Master 
Singers of Nuremberg.’’ 
Procession of the gods and lament of the 
Rhine-daughters, from ‘The pene 
:O =.” 


orchestra 


as not only been sustained, but hae 


(1842) | 
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approach to variety in contrasts as was 
possible. Nevertheless it became very 
monotonous at last, owing to the simi- 
larity of the inevitable stormy climaxes, 
the unbroken sumptuousness of the tone 
color, and the constant iteration and re- 
iteration of the same orchestral effects 
to the point of satiety. The vulgar cir- 


cus overture to ‘‘Rienzi’’ was given with 
tremendous fire and effect. In fact, the 
playing of the orchestra through the 
whoie concert was magnificent in its 
dashing and, at times, reaily exc.ting vir- 
tuosity. It was especially tine in the se- 
lection from ‘‘Tannhauser,’’ and in that 
from ‘‘Lohengrin’’>the players reached a 
point of brilliancy, of precision and of 
fiery spirit that has never before had Its 
parallel here. 

Mr. Paur read all the selections in a 
manner that showed him to be thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the com- 
poser, and his interpretations were 
masterly in the deeply intelligent con- 
ception that distinguished them. He 
eenducted with a magnetism that 
swayed his orchestra and audience 
alike, and he stirred the latter so com- 
pletely that on several occasions they 
applauded him wildly and recalled him 
again and again. There is nothing 
1ew to be said of the musie. It has all 
been given here so frequently that it 
is quite familiar to the musical public, 
and all that can be said for or against 
it has been said until it would be su- 
perogatory to discuss it again at this 
late date. 

Mr. Schott, who was cordially wel- 
comed, sang the ‘‘Prize Song’’ and the 
“Love Song” in that manly and noble 
style, with that lofty and impressive 
feeling and with that convincing sin- 
cerity that have always characterized 
his performances, The singing of so 
much Wagner music may have played 
some havoc with his voice, but his 
artistic intelligence remains undimmed 
and it is still a genuine pleasure to 
listen to him. He was given hearty 
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made judiciously, and with as close an. 


applause and recalled atitter each effort. ’ 


The programme for the next concert 
is: Symphony, ‘‘From the New World,’’ 
Dvorak; Concerto for violin, in A mingr, 
Goldmark; Symphonic Poem, Sonetana; 
overeture, ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 2, Beethoven, 
The soloist will be Mr. Cesar Thomson, 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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“a taste of every great stage work by Wagner, 
excepting “Tristan” and “Parsifal.” and this, 
_ too, in chronological order, with one easily ex- 
plicable exception. Save forthe introduction 
to the third act of “‘Tannhiduser” (Tann- 
hauser’s Pilgrimage), the selections were all 
familiar; and nonethe worse for that! About 


the character of one or two of the selections, 


and their fitness for figuring on a programme 
of one of our symphony concerts, there may be 
s0m8 question. Upon the whole,what separates 
_ the selections from “Siegfried” and ‘'Gétter- 
dimmerung,’’ made by Hans Richter,and those 
- from “Das Rheingold,” arranged by H. Zumpe, 
from ordinary operatic potpourris? It cannot 
be the dignity of the music itself; for only the 
' maddest Wagner enthusiast would care to 
Claim that the Wagner music-dramas stand on 
| @ higher plane of artistic dignity (to put it 
| mildly) than Mozart's ‘Don Giovanni” .or 
| Beethoven’s Fidelio;” and we all know what 
any rational conductor would say to putting 
“selections” from either of these operas on a 
first-class symphony concert programme. Or is 
it the character of the music? To be sure, moat 
of the Wagner excerpts were purely orchestral 
selections, and so far fit for their place on the 
programme; but there was at least one passage 
in Richter’s lot where voice-parts were omitted, 
and along one in Zumpe’s where the original 
voice parts were. actually arranged for orches- 
tral instruments—just asin any common pot- 
pourri. Moreover, this whole arrangement of 
Zumpe’s is in the fullest sense of the term a 
“transcription,” not a concatenated series of 
excerpts from the original score; itisa tran- 
scription for smaller orchestra, such as com- 
monly finds a homein “popular concerts” only. 
Some of Wagner’s most famous orchestral ef- 
fects are absolutely lostin it. It does seem to 
us that this sort of thing is rather infra dig. 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra at one of 
its regular concerts. 

We have exceedingly little sympathy with | 
the talk that is often made against presenting — 
excerpts from Wagner’s music dramas off the 
stage. When the musicis given in its original . 
shape, we find it just as acceptable concert 
music as we do excerpts—such as intermezzi, 
arias, duets, or ensemble-pieces—from operas by 
other composers. But it should be givenin its © 
original shape, and with the original scoring. | 
We would not be over-nice in this last matter, — 
either; there are some wind parts in the “‘Nibe- | 
lungen”’ scores that can well be dispensed with; | 
no living soul would know the difference 
through his ear alone. Then, as a merely prac- 
tical matter, where should we find siz good 
harps? The lack of afew harps, more or less,’ 
should not bea bar to our hearing Wagner! 
But there are other instruments which cannot 
be so well spared, some processes of instrument- 
ation the effect of which cannot be got by any 
other process; and it is doubly hard to have 
such effects missed when. the proper instru- 
ments are perfectly available. In one passage 
in the “Rheingold” selections, Wagner divides 
his strings into sixteer separate parts; and it 
happens that the effect he géts from 
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play | n! Again, Mr, Paur |) 
had (for once) eight hornsin his orchestra last | 
Saturday, four of the players being new to the } 
orchestra. Now, without speculating upon 
what can be done with new players, could’ not 
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of. the Symphony concert in 


the first quartet of horns—the regular players |;Music Hall last evening thoroughly en- 
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AN EPITOME | 


’ 


men 
v 


fforts from the 


in our orchestra—have learnt to play the ‘‘Bay- | Joyed» themselves. Instead of endeavoring 
Teuth” tubas,so that these important instru- |mot.to look bored over a long symphony, 
-Mments need not have been omitted? Theor- | Which nine-tenths of them could not un- 
chestra owns acomplete set, and now that se- , derstand,’ they were treated to a Wagner 
lections from the “Nibelungen’” may have to | Programme, composed of selections from 
' be given at any time, ought not our horn-play- | the chief works of the great composér. 
ersto have regular practice onthe Bayreuth | Mr. Paur had chosen wisely, and every 


: SD | one of the ten numbers was heartily ap- 
tubas, just as it is well to have a clarinet-player lplauded. The leader demonstrated- that 


delicacy of the ‘‘Tannhauser’’ selection to. 
_ the grandeur and sonority of the “Lohen- 
It is in General Finely Rendered With | ts aydl he pi ts og latter piece was 
Sty ‘ given w such a brilliant. and over- 
winds as Soloist—Ysaye at the _ powering effect that the audience broke 
‘Boston Theatre — Other ' forth into the most rapturous applause, 
Musical Events. _ obliging Mr. Paur to come forward many 

' times to bow. 


who can play the alto-Saxophone? Remember | Mr. Pourtan, clarinet, Mr. Sautet, oboe, 


that the tuba-parts in the ““Nibelungen” are by 
no means difficult, and require no extraordina- 
ry technique; a fine horn-player who could not 
master the mechanism of these instruments in 
@ month »ught to be ashamed of himself. 


he was as much at home with the writings 


of the German masters as in the classic | 


works of Beethoven, and a more pleasing 
interpretation of Wagner has seldom, if 
ever, been heard in thi#’city. The or- 
chestral numbers of Wagner are especial- 


The twelfth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Music Hall on Satur- 
day evening brought together the largest 
audience of the season thus far, every 
seat end all the available standing rcom 


| Mr. Mole, flute, Mr, 
| Mr.. Hackenbarth, 


Miller, English horn, | 
French horn, Mr. 
Staats, bass clarinet, and Mr. Muller, 
trumpet, all distinguished themselves in, 
the ohbligatos that fell to -their part. As 
for the violins and cellos, they were. 


|ly effective, and rendered by the large [ _Simply immense in their work. Every | 
; orchestra whose leader not only has his || being occupied, and although the concert member of the orchestra deserves praise, | 
}men in perfect control, but is thoroughly was longer than these occasions usually ! in fact. 
|familiar with the compositions of his fellow are, very few listeners left before the last Mr. Paur conducted with skill and au- 
}countryman, the result could scarcely . we thority. His positive conception was 
number was finished. lear] 

fail to be pleasing. The overtures to Tho : . clearly brought out in the renderings of 
“Rienzi” and the “Flying Dutchman,” | © programme was composed wholly - the different numbers through the skil- 
the introd uctior. to the third act of “TLo- | of Wagner’s music, chronologically ar- | ful manner in which he commanded the 
hengrin” and the procession of the gods ranged. It was as follows: efforts of the players. The occasion must 
from ‘‘Rhine-Gold’’ were the best. — Overture to be looked upon as a triumph of both Mr, 


Anton Schott was the soloist and sang Paur and the orchestra. 

Walther’s prize song from ‘‘The Meister- [ * teeat I's Mr. Anton Schott, the famous Wagner 
singer” and Seigmund’s love song from f to Act III, - (4500) | tenor, was in excellent voice and gave 
“Ver Walkure.’’ In the larter Mr. Schott’s q tices, Procession of the Master consequently a most characteristic ren- 
voice sounded hard and metallic and a sm iy and Hymn to Hans _ Sachs, 
failed to realize the full beauty of the [ horn r nn, master Singers of Nurem- 
number. The audience was by far the | 

largest of the season. 

Next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening the soloist will be Mr. Carson 
Thomson, the violinist. 


But enough of this! The performance by the 
orchestra was almost without exception admi- 
rable, and the great music was played with dn- 
ish, fire and grand effectiveness. Mr. Paur’s 

_ readings were also unexceptionable. And the 
audience enjoyed the concert tothe top of its 
bent. It was undoubtedly one of the high tides 
of the season in the estimation of a large ma- 
jority of listeners. 

Mr. Schott sang his two songs with splendid 
understanding of their meaning and character. 
The intellectual and emotional sides of a great 
artist were plainly there, and thisis not a lit- 

_ tle. Unfortunately, Mr. Schott has that pecu- 
' liar throaty emission of tone that is almost 
“academic” with many German tenors, who 
seem somehow to swallow their tone—as the 
cigarette smoker does his smoke—before giving 
itout. Notonly does this peculiar school of tone | 
formation resuJt in a quality of sound distress- 
ing to the ear, but it gives the singer every fa- | 
cility for singing out of tune. That Mr. Schott | 
sang often out of tune on Saturday evening 1s 
not to be denied; and whatever of novelty there 
may be in Wagner’s music, it has not so utterly 
‘broken'loose from all conventions as not to re- 
quire to be sungin tune. Wagner’s harmonies 
are often abstruse and exceedingly complicat- 
ed, but false intonation plays the very deuce 
- with them, just as it does with the harmonies 
, of Adolph Adam or any other composer in the 
whole list. 

The next programme is: Dvorék, Symphony 
No. 8,in E minor, ‘From the New World;’”’ Gold- 
mark, concerto for violin, in A minor, opus 28: 
Smetana, symphonic poem; Beethoven, over- 
ture to *‘Leonore,” No. 2, in C major, opus 72. 
Mr. César Thomson will be the violinist. 


‘*‘Lohengrin’’, 
Dance of Appren- 
dering of the ‘Prize Song” in the ‘*Mas- 
tersingers,’’ and the ‘Love Song’ from 
the *‘Walkyre.’’ The nobility and inten- 
Sity of Mr. Schott’s efforts in each num- 
ber is something seldom witnessed upon. 
Our concert stage. Mr. Schott was ap- 
Plauded with tremendous enthusiasm 
after each singing, and was recalled 
many times after his rendering of Sieg- 

mund’s ‘‘Love Song.” 

Mr. Paur used little discretion, however, | 
in the accompaniment to Walther’s ‘Prize | 
Song,” it being much too loud, for even | 
Such a great voice as Mr.Schott possesses, 

Of course it is needless at this time to. 
consider Wagner as a composer, all that | 
matter has been discussed time and time 
again, since the results of his gigantic | 
genius have become familiar to the oper- 
atic and concert public. Wagner began and 
ended with himself. Although the writer | 

| acknowledges with pleasure the transcend- 
; ing power of- Wagner’s genius in many 
* moments, he is nevertheless not an ultra- | 
Wagnerite by any means, and only re-— 
grets that Wagner had not lived longer 
in order that he might have returned to a 
plane of composition that ‘‘Parsifa]” gave 
evidence of, and left something that would 


(1868) 


Gods and Lament of 
the Rhine-Daughters, from 
; Rhinegold.’’ (1869) 
Siegmund’s Love song, ‘*‘Wintersturme 
Wichen dem Wonnemond,”’ from ‘‘The 
_ Valkyr,’? Act I., Scene 8 (1870) 
Forest. Sounds. 


(1876) 


The programme is printed in full to 
Show what admirable taste Conductor 


Paur displayed in marking the progress 
of this wonderful musical genuis of mcd- 
erh times and at the same time present- 
ing’ excerpts so happily selected that the 
listener was not overcome with weariness 
before the performance was finished. The 
Chronological order was broken only that 
some contrast might be obtained through 
Playing the ‘“’Tannhauser” number before - 
the overture to the “Flying Dutehman.,’”’ 
The very first time that Mr, Paur con- have rendered his name immortal. 
ducted a composition of Wagner in these | Next Saturday’s concert will present the 
concerts it was evident that he was re- {| world-famous violinist, Mr. Cesar Thom- 
markably well equipped as an interpreter son. The programme _ will embrace 
of that master, and eazh succeeding op- Dvorak’s last symphony, “From the: New 
portunity offered has only confirmed the World,’’ heard here once before; a Smeta- 
‘mpression gained on this first occasion. na symphonic poem, and overture to 
Consequently on Saturday evening he was’ Leonore, No. 2, Beethoven. Mr. Thomson 
} ‘°° continuous tumult at times in the . A minor, op. 28. 
| flimsy ‘Rienzi’? overture nd the superb - 
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| WAGNER NEVER SO MUCH 
APPRECIATED AS NOW. 


The Assertion that His “School of the Future” 
a is Already One of the Past is False—Three 
| - Selections Saturday Night Aroused Enthusi- 
| asm-—Mr. Paur at His Best. 


Every few weeks one reads in the 

} Columns of- the ultra-classical reviewers 
that Wagner’s musicis dying out, that the 
taste for his works is on the wane, that the 
‘School of the future has already become the 

-school of the past. Possibly, therefore, the 
tremendous audience which attended the 

Wagner concert of : aturday, a concert 
“which had noteven the assistance of an 
especially great soloist, came to attend the 

} funeral service. prebably the reason that 
|. they all stayed to the very end was 


that they thought that the moribund | 


} School might expire in their presence, 
and uvdoubtedly the constant and enthusi- 
astic applause was given simply to make 
“its last moments pleasant. To speak seri- 
ously, Wagner’s music was never more 1n- 
telligently appreciated than in this decade; 
“the public begin to understand that the so- 


} Called ‘‘Wagner school’ is purely and sim- | 
ply Wagner himself; they begin to com- | 
prehend that the thunderbolts of Jove can- | 


not be used by his successors, and while 
they now venture to disagree with one or 
the other of the theories which the master 
‘has enunciated, and even to use the 
blue pencil in cases where theory 
“Stood in the light of musical beauty, 
there is enough left to make a dozen mas- 
| ters immortal. Continuity, dramatic unity, 
| the evolution of the music from the poem, 
intejlectuality as represented in the leit- 
motif (its exnlanatory function is not unlike 
the use of the old Greek chorus, althougi 
much less clumsy), all these points are 
beacon lights on the path of musical prog- 
ress. The programme was arranged ina 
Sequential manner, so as to afford the audi- 
tor an outline sketch of the development 
of the composer’s work, and this order of 
‘performance accentuated the fact that the 
musical public, and even the Wagnerians, 
are not led blindly by the views of 
Wagner himself. Let him discard all his 
earlier works if he will, the melodic power 
ef the prayer from ‘‘Rienvi,’”’ the splendor 
of the preiude tothe third act of ‘‘Lohen- 
grin’ (without a single theory in it), or the 
dramatic fervor of the overture to the 
“Flying Dutchman” (and Wagner de- 
nounced a separate overture as artistically 
Wrong), will carry any cultured audience 
to enthusiasm. The fact is that Wagner 
“was a genius with or without his theories, 
Sometimes in spite of them (as Hans Sachs 
“Was a genius even when following the 
pedantic rules of the Mastersingers), a ge- 
nius even when followingAuber and produc- 
ing a “Rienzi.”’ The overture to this opera, 
which began the programme, was finely 
played, and Mr. Paur was entirely in his 
element in working up the great climaxes 
of festivity and triumph 
. The prelude to the third act of “Tann- 
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| etriment, although 
rivlins played with 
much beauty and good shading. The 
“Flying. Dutchman” overture was effective 
in every measure. Seldom can one hear 
the fury of the tempest, the bold sailor 
calls, the motif of the Flying Dutchman 
and the sweet theme of Senta (alluding to 
the salvation of the hero) so well inter- 
twined. 
of dramatic force, for here Mr. Paur 


Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm, | 


in a glorious manner. 


The popular success of the concert was _ 3 


reached in the prelude to the third act of 
‘“Lohengrin.’’ This shows a melodic Wag- 
ner (and Wagner, all his theories to the 
contrary notwithstanding, was a _ born 
melodist), and became a universal favorite 


in Europe years before its operadid. It 


was taken more rapidly than we are accus- 
tomed to hear it, but the violins were able 
to keep their swift figure without blur, and 
the trombones t!iunde red forth their theme 
with appropriate power. It seemed as if 
the audience intended to force an encore 
here, and Mr. Paur was called again ani 
again to respond to the long-continued 
plaudits, but wisely forbore from infring- 
ing upon the custom of the concerts. 

A well-arranged set of selections from 
‘Die Meistersinger”’ followed, beginning 
with the prelude to the third act, and intro- 
ducing the attractive ‘‘Dance of the ’pren- 
tices.”’ This latterisa perfect bit of me- 
diaevalism and its piquant seven-barred 
phrases and its delicious subtheme are at- 
tractive even without the action of the 
stage. It is a great tribute to the power of 
Wagner that such music is able to make its 
effect, even when sepatated fromits appro- 
priate adjuncts, and itis an equally strong 
point, (and one less generally understood) 
that the libretto of this opera would be a 
vaiuable work of art, given by itself, with- 
out a note of the wonderful music. 

How much of a historian Wagner was 
can best be stndied from this opera, whether 
we approach it from the musical or drama- 
tic side, Inthe music the great theme of 
the Mastersingers is an actual piece of con- 
tempsraneous song, and the Sachs;chorus of 
Homage is founded on the style of the mid- 
dle ages. Inthe play, the characters are 
mostly actual, the customs portraved from 
a Sitten-bild more graphic and more exact 
than Scott’s ‘Quentin Durward,’ Kingsley’s 
‘“Hereward,”’ Ebers’ “Egyptian Princess,” 
or Conan Doyle’s ‘‘White Company.” 
One inay, however, doubt if Albrechts- 
berger would have approved of the counter- 
point which users in the prelude, anc it is 


difficult to bring out the many themes in- | 
tact from the subsequent hurly-burly. The. 


violins lost their infallibility just before 


the Prentice dance, but the muced trumpets | 
stood out wellin the final picture of the | 
To speak | 


festival. Now came the soloist. 
justly of Mr. Anton Schott’s work in this 


concert is a task of some difliculty. He has | 


done much in building up the Wagnerian 
opera among us, aud one feels grateful 
for that, but the reviewer may only 
look upon the present, and the voice 
as used Saturday seemed explosive beyond 
all necessity. The Prize Song was given in 
aseries of dynamite phrases and with a 
prominence of sibilants that suggested the 
sputtering fuses of the musical bombs. Nor 
was Siegmund’s ‘‘Love Song” muci better. 
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“kvow so welt how. Wagner hated 
tality that they often rush to the 
extreme and hurry the tender theme. Mr, | 


The beginning was especially full | 


| done. 


' jn some spots. 
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Schott’s intonation, however, calls for 
cominendation, for he sang 
throughout the evening, and hig own earn- 
estness aud enthusiasm were Caught in 
seine degree by the audienc®, for he re- 
ceived a host of recalls after @ach of his 
nm bers. : 


The procession of the gods, from ‘‘Rhein- 
gold,’”’ was given in lofty style, and the tra’ 
mendous fanfare at its end was excellentiy 
‘“Waldesweben,”’ from the opera 
‘*Siegfried,’’ is one of the finest pictures of 
nature in the whole musical repertoire. It 
makes, however, inordinate demands upon 
the orchestra. Such a division of string 
parts, to picture the multitudinous life of 
the woods, exists in no other work, and 
wien an ore iestra of less than one hundred 
is thus divided there is likely to be thinness 
The glockenspiel might have 
been surer, and the strings a tride more 
delicate, but the tone-picture as 
ry whole was adequately con- 
veyed and the number successiwl. 
the end of the concert presented Richter’s 
well-known arrangement of the last part of 


opposite — 


quite true — 


| daemmerung.”’ 


| into English. 
_Rhine’”’ is altogether too suggestive of 


_“Siegfried’’ and the tirst portion of ‘‘Gotter- 
There was good balance of 


parts in this, and most of the motives stood 
forth with reasonable clearness. At times 
an extreme of force was reached, but this 
Was permissible in a number of this heroic 
character. One might find fault with the 
way in which the title of this work 1s done 
“Sieyfrieds Trip Up the 


Cook’s tickets, ef persunaily conducted 
tours, 


Cologne to Wiesbaden... Lovis ©. ELSON, 


The occasional sorrows of concert-goers are | 
well set forth in this tale of woe, which the | ; 
i speak, to enjoy beautiful music. 


Listener receives from a feminine hand: 


Scene—Symphony rehearsal, Friday, J an. 18. 


A wonderful programme, all Wagner—"Rienzi,” 
“Tannhauser,” ‘Rheingold,” “Lohengrin,” 
‘“Meistersinger,”—a delightful tenor ; what more 
could be desired for complete happiness? And 
in addition there were excellent seats on the 
lower floor. All promised well, and a certain 
woman, not of Samaria, sank into her chair 


with a sigh of satisfaction. The exquisite 


Strains of “Rienzi” gave all that one could 


wish of tine harmony, faultlessly rendered, - 


But hark! Can it be! There is a hammer 
going bang, bang, in loud dissonance, long 
continued, somewhere, back. Heads are 
turned in all directions in annoyance. A figure 
is Seen to leave the sacred enclosure of the or- 
chestra, and after what seemsa long time the 
hammering ceases. One prepares again to en- 
Joy tothe full. 

But across the aisle sits an elderly man. He 
seems to be nervous; he moves uneasily, he 


poises one thickly booted foot on itstoe and > 
| loudly Squeaks the time; he squeaks through | 
_“Tannhiuser,” but pauses and remains quiet | 
Poncert next week. 


through the delightful singing—would that it 
could have lasted forever! then loudly, ner- 
vously, recommences. Heads are turned in- 
quiringly—especially the head of the unfortu- 
nate lady in front, who objects to having the 
knee of the nervous man pressed violently in- 
to the back of Her seat. But alltono pur- 


and of an excursion boat from 


ee ene ssnesene stenseaene 


' 


i'through the concert. . But one c : 
albow onthe arm of the seat,and, pressing 
one’s finger over one’s ear and eye, shut his. 
tiresome personality out with a thankful. 
heart that one does n’t have tolive with him. . 
Ah, Siegfried! the rustling murmurs in the. 
woods, the exquisite bird calls, the lovely song 
—what!canitbe? Yes, that odious hammer, 
louder and more persistent than before, ha # 
recommenced. Heads are turned in all direc. 
tions. Oh, it must stop! surely it cannot be. 
allowed! But it doesn’t, and it is; and the | 
dissonance and discords break in, all through | 
this most charming of concerts. Long before it i 
closed, the unfortunate lady had left. The 
pleasure was too keen a pain, thus rudely - 
jarred. She asked the meaning of it, and was. 
told that they were ‘‘putting up a fire-escape!?” 


+++ | 


It seems rather extraordinary, if fire-escapes | 
can be put up in the vicinity of Music Hall on | 
Friday afternoon. That special annoyance can 
hardly be repeated; but the nervous man or 
woman who spoils the enjoyment of a]l around 
by the exhibition of some personal eccentricity 
is always with us. At the Ysaye concert, the 


other afternoon, a man who came in late asked 
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| numberless questions of the people about him. | 


What was Ysaye playing? How was his name 
pronounced? Of what nationality was he? 
What was a “concerto”? Why wasit called a 
“concerto”? and soonand soon. And not only 
that, but the man rumpled his programme in- 
cessantly, and in the most tender passages, and 
fidgetted about in his chair. Why such people 
go to concerts can never be found out. If you 
ask them why they go unless they are prepared 
to keepstill, you may succeed in shaming them 
into a degree of quiet; but you put yourself 
into a sort of fume by doing it, and so spoil 


your enjoyment from that time on none the 
less, for one needs to be in a state of grace, so to 
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5 ona THEME BY HAYDN, in B flat 


SYMPHONY, No. 4, in D minor, 


' moderato. 


con fuoco. 
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ee ——$—$_—_— i, as he very likely did not give it suf- 
| Tite Reed Some Boston Music. ey t ad irsals ; nor did he seem to get into the. 
ee f the work. ‘The fact cannot be denied 


ns “ter . ; pene | aur does not satisfy many patrons of 
ee er lee produced in this city thi, rts, and it is beyond dispute that the 
season has been Antonin Dvorak’s new Symphon) 


(No. 8, in E-minor), “From the New World gree ee not accomplish the best effects of 
. 5 se 5 . Vv ¢ 9 | 


hich had f . Send capable under his baton. His rigid 
which had been performed but once previously, —, yeary be admired by the minority, but there 


by the Philharmonic Society of New York, in thal gy cots 
city, —and which on this occasion, as in Ne 
York, was played from the composer’s manuscrip 

The movements are as follows : —- Lich. 


Boston Sympnony Orcnestra. The principa 


ho attend these concerts who would 
oceasionally a more poetic treatment 
ompositions. SEASON 
; 18 ~ 
ar works given at this concert were Pees. 
I. Adagio (E-minor). $ Concerto for Violin in D)-major, Op. 61 \ , 
Allegro molto (E-minor). i Kneisel), and Tschaikowsky’s Over- BOSTO N S Y \/ PHON tb 
II. Larghetto (D-flat major). vp” j ‘_fl; ; ( | be | S RA 
Bah ,’ in E-flat Major, Op. 49. Mr. 7 4 
Scherzo: Molto vivace (E-minor). | ‘ad swith impoat artic effect hie 
Trio (C-major). ) nost artistic effect. The 


IV. Allegro con fuoco (E-minor). ky number was played as well as it Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 
; be. It is not worthy of a place on the 
Although Dr. Dvoraék was evidently sincere in | classical concert. It is a sensational, 


his expression of the opinion that the coming, and is program-music of the worst 
American school of music might be based upon 


i 

| the ‘native negro melodies’? of the South, it is _ | XIII. CONCERYE 
| difficult to discover the slightest trace otf any | 

American melody or folk-song in his Symphony. : : 

| It would be interesting to know what he considers 


' to be our native melodies. 
| 8 : ee 
| The Symphony is a grand composition, but 1s 


- no more ‘‘ American ’’ than Spanish, Egyptian, or | PROGRAMME. 
Bohemian. It has a sort of barbaric coloring, — | iss 
which certainly does not remind the listener of | DVORAK. SYMPHONY. No. 8, in B minor. “From the New 
any music that has ever originated upon our soil. | World,” op. 95. | Reem 
To be sure, there is a mere suggestion of ‘* Yankee | . Adagio. — Allegro molto. 
Doodle’’ in the last movement ; but that is not | | aaa tikiten vivane .. Tat 
American, except by adoption, any more than is 7 | Allegrocon fuoco. 
the music of ‘‘ God Save the Queen,’’ which we 
sing to ‘‘ American’? words, and which the Ger- 


mans sing to German words. 


' ; CONCERTO for Vio i i 

If the circumstance that this noble Symphony | LIN in A munor, op. 
: : ; | . Allegro moderato. 

was composed in this country makes it ‘‘ Ameri- | 


a . Air; Andante. 
4 ° ' M TT 
_ean,’’ then it may be considered as such ; but that | oderato. — Allegretto. 
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GOLDMARK. 


is rather a slight reason for giving it a local name. | 
| The meaningless title seems to emphasize the ab- | SMETANA. SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘Sarka.” 
surdity of program-music in general. One name 7 
is obviously as good as another. If the ‘* Ninth” 
Symphony is sufficient as a title for Beethoven's 
greatest work, why would not the ‘* Eighth ”’ Syi- 
_ phony be a suitable name for this miscalled com- 
position of Dvorak ? . 
As before intimated, this work is a masterly one. 
It is characterized by the marked genius of its 
composer, and is enjoyable from beginning to end. 
The larghetto is especially beautiful. we. 
Of course its many and great beauties could | 
not all be fully realized upon a first hearing, par- 
ticularly as it was not adequately interpreted. 
Mr. Paur did not bring out its strong contrasts as 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. ‘“‘Leonore,’’ No. 2, op. 


Soloist: 


Mr. CESAR THOMSON. 
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The other works given at this concert were 
I. Adagio (E-minor). Beethoven’s Concerto for Violin in D-major, Op. 61 | 
Allegro molto (E-minor). (Mr. Franz Kneisel), and Tschaikowsky’s Over- | BOSTO N SYMPHONY ORCHESTR 
II. Larghetto (D-flat major), — ture, “1812,"? in E-flat Major, Op. 49. Mr. | ' A 
IT. Scherzo: Molto vivace (E-minor). oe eee ee ‘th ot artlikin pact. ‘The 
Trio (C-major). <neisel played wi most artistic effect Ihe 
IV, Allegro con fuoco (E-minor), Tschaikowsky number was played as well as it §& Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 
deserved to be. It is not worthy of a place on the 
Although Dr. Dvorak was evidently sin( program of a classical concert. It is a sensational, 
his expression of the opinion that the ¢ noisy affair, and is program-music of the worst | 
American school of music might be based sort. | 
the ‘‘ native negro melodies’? of the South, 1 is | XII] 
| difficult to discover the slightest trace of any 
_ American melody or folk-song in his Symphony. 
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| Lhe Symphony is a grand composition, but is | PROGRAMME 
no more ‘*‘ American ’’ than Spanish, Egyptian, or | , 
Bohemian. It has a sort of barbaric coloring, | | | aan 
which certainly does not remind the listener of DVORAK. SYMPHONY No. 8, in E minor, ‘From the New 
any music that has ever originated upon our soil. | World,’’ op. 95. 
To be sure, there is a mere suggestion of ‘* Yankee | Adagio. — Allegro molto. 
Poodle’? in the last movement; but that is not | | -Larghetto, viens Mii 
American, except by adoption, any more than is | . Allegro con fuoco. Z 
the music of ‘‘ God Save the Queen,’’ which we | 
sing to ‘‘ American’’ words, and which the Ger- 
mans sing to German words. GOLD) ‘ Pee ' ; 
If the circumstance that this noble Symphony ar comes | ee for VIOLIN in A minor, op. 28. 
was composed in this country makes it ‘‘ Ameri- | ; aisttauiae 
—ean,”’ then it may be considered as such ; but that | | ; Moderato. — Allegretto. 
is rather a slight reason for giving it a local name. eS 
The meaningless title seems to emphasize the ab- || SMETANA. 
-surdity of program-music in general. One name | 
is obviously as good as another. If the ‘‘ Ninth”. | 
Symphony is sufficient as a title for Beethoven's | BEETHOVEN. 
greatest work, why would not the ‘* Eighth ’? Sym- 
_ phony be a suitable name for this miscalled com- 
position of Dvorak ? 
As before intimated, this work is a masterly one. 
It is characterized by the marked genius of its Soloist: 
composer, and is enjoyable from beginning to end. | 
The larghetto is especially beautiful. ~ | : _ 
Of ooures its a dhe creat beauties could 7 Mr. CESAX THOMSON. 
not all be fully realized upon a first hearing, par- | 
ticularly as it was not adequately interpreted. 
Mr. Paur did not bring out its strong contrasts as 
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Symphony Concert. 


A Violinist of Rare and Re- 


markable Qualities. 


Enthusiasm Provoked by Nobility 
of the Performance. 


The program of the 18th Symphony concert 
given last evening at Music Hall was as fol- 
lows: 

Symphony No. 8 in E minor, ‘‘From the 

edit 6 kg SR ASR apa: Pvorak 
Concerto for violin in A minor, op 28....Goldmark 
Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 2 Beethoven 
Symphonie Poem ‘‘Sarka’’ Smetana 

The feature of the concert was the appari- 
tion of César Thomson, who played for the 
first time in this city. 

César Thomson, one of the most famous 
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CESAR THOMSON, 


Of violinists now living, was born in Liége, 
March 17, 1857. (Ysaye, by the way, was 
born in 1858). Mr. Thomson was first taught 
the violin by his father, and then he studied 
under Dupuis and Léonard. In 1873 he went 
to Italy as ‘“‘Kammermusiker”’ to Prince 
Dervies, who lived in winter at Nice and 


In summer at Lugano. And it w&s-in Italy 


a and in 1877 that he took to himself a wife. 
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servatory. He has played in the chief 
cities of Europe. with overwhelming suc- 
eess. His first appearance in the United 
States was at New York in Carnegie Music 
Hall, Oct. 30, 1894. 


‘Orchestra in Berlin. At present he is first 
“professor of the~violin at the Liége Con- | 


Mr. Thomson has the face and the bearing — 
| Of a man absorbed thoroughly in his art. 
At first there is the thought of the ascetic. | 
A monk’s costume would not be incongru- . 


ous. But mind you, in this strange and 


fascinating appearance there is not the 
| Slightest taint of insincerity or affectation, 


The man is modesty itself. 
inthis art. 


He is bold only 


| he stood alone.. There is no thought of an 


audience which may applaud or be cold. 


. Erect, almost immovable, he plays with in- 


| 
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credible authority. There is in his per- 
formance no trick of the virtuoso in the evil 
meaning of the word. There is no tossing 
of long, disheveled hair. There is no sway- 


When he plays, it is as though | 


: 
| 
| 


ing of the body as though the passion of the 
player could not be controlled. There is no | 
sudden pose after a series of brilliant pas- ! 
' Sages, no look at the audience, as much as 


to say, ‘‘There! 


that ?’’ 


What do you think of 


Nor at the end of the finale is there | 


a readiness to acknowledge the applause, | 


he man answers the call, but with the 


dignity of the artist who allows himself to) 


be disturbed in a musical meditation only 
because he will not be rude to those he has 
entranced. 

Nor was there one thing last evening in 
appearance, performance or selection that 
was discordant with the idea of rarest sin- 
cerity. There are many virtuosi, excellent 
and admirable artists, whose temperament 
forbids such impeccable dignity. There are 
afew great violinists whose dignity forbids 
and never fascinates. I have never heard 
a virtuoso who produced such an effect on 


an audience as did Mr. Thomson last even- 
| ing by the very means that would seem 


raudience. 


fatal to success. And his triumph is the 
greater and the more astounding. 

For, first of all, the Goldmark concerto is 
not of itself music to thrill or delight an 
It was first played at a sym- 

hony concert by Mr. Kneise], Dec. 6, 1890. 

he impression then made remains today. 
It is an eminently serious composition that 
is interesting in episodes rather than as a 
complete and organic work. In it is no sen- 
suous, heart-melting tune. In it is no com- 
bination of dazzling bravura with piquant, 
ear-tickling rhythm. It would be hard to 
name one element of popularity in the con- 
certo. Now consider for a moment the 


amazing technique of Mr. Thomson, and the ° 
number of compositions in which he could | 


at once astound the hearer. 
for his first appearance in this town the 
concerto by Goldmark., 

These now are the impressions after one 
hearing. It is an age of technique. No 
violinist or pianist is supposed to have a 
right to appear on the stage unless his tech- 
nique is fully developed. 
of Mr. Thomson seems superhuman. 


“ most appalling difficulties, as in his cadenza 
| suggested by Paganini and played as an 


answer to the storm of applause that fol-| 
. lowed 


| 
| 


his performance of the concerto— 
these incredible difficulties were to him as 
the simplest exercises. He is something 


i 
} 


more than a wizard, although in more su-. 


perstitious times he might well have been 
regarded as in league with Satan, who was 
Supposed to be partial to the fiddle and 
fiddlers. Never was this technique used 
excite Ae ac eae. ? med ee eines 
appeared almost to be ashame this p 

ess, The technique was only the means 
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hat is apart from this world, that suggests 


: bd pebing of sin or passion; it is the music 
if lat hin 
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spell 


ts at spiritual life when there may 


be thought or recollection of bodily joy 
NOE Borrow, and such serene and noble music | 
‘came last evening from the violin of César 
‘Thomson. 


Wever was there a phrase unduly empha- 


‘sized, or thrown to the audience as a tub 
to-a 
Was one long expression o 
es might have strengthened the courage 


To the player the concerto 


aspirations such 


whale. 


yf a hermit sore beset by demons in allur- 
6 Sgh- grotesque shapes; for it is impossible 
to even now escape from the unearthly 
thrown over the hearers by the 


violinist. The cadenzas seemed—mirabile 


dictu—to be an integral part of the work, 


and even the episodic character of the 
concerto was for the moment forgotten. 
Now these things must not be lost sight 


of: comparatively ungrateful nature of 
Eee cortc iteeit- the sublime and unaf- 
fected unconsciousness of the violinist; the 
chasteness of his style; 
‘tone, which, when warm, seemed warm only 
with a religious fervor; the apparent con- 
‘cealment o 
ity of the player. 


the purity of his 


technical skill; the immovabil- 
And yet such was Pda Wes 

, the grandeur, the self-abnegation o 
eV aiemence that the great audience, 
ready to recognize the beauty and the rarity 


of these attributes, paid him gladly a tri- 


*bute that will be memorable 
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; 
’ 
< 
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t , 
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in the his- 
tory of Music Hall. 
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The anthropological symphony of Dvorak 
‘seems like an omnium gatherum of the folk 
songs of all nations, rather than the one, 
complete, a | . mu 
at Americe. Viewed simply as music, it 
contains many delightful passages. The 
first two movements are the most satisfy- 
ing; the scherzo and the finale seem some- 
what monotonous, and long spun out ona 
second hearing. 

o qd that Gold 

rogram book announced that Gold- 

&.. was, born May 18, 1832. As a matter 
of fact he was born in 1830. 

Our old friend Friedrich Smetana figured 
on the title page of the program book as 
“Bedrich’’ Smetana. This is accuracy with 
a vengeance. 
PHILIP HALE. 


| The Belgian Violi 
“nous sugges h | 
. reek. ae nie 
this © ty might seem coldness, an e 

Be hoe oroee it. But ‘there is a music | 





inevitable indentification of mu-. 














gun Their American Tours—The Contrasts 
in the Playing of the Two Men—Thomson’s 
Technical Skill and Ysaye’s Temperament. 





(Regular Correspondence of the Transcript.) \) » 


New York. Nov. 19. _ 

Almost within a fortnight César Thomson 
and EKugéne Ysaye, the Belgian violinists, 
who are likely to be the only European in- 
strumentalists to visit America during the 
winter, have made their first appearance in 
New York, the former with Mr. Damrosch’s 
Symphony Orchestra, the latter with Mr. 
Seidl’s Philharmonic Society. Though 
Mr. Thomson has already played pub- 
licly four or five times in this city, it is 
still too early to write at all confidently of 
the characteristics of either man; but if one 
sets them side by side there are sufficient 
resemblances and contrasts in their work to 
give some hint of their powers. In the next 
four months both are to appear many times 
in recitals and in orchestral concerts in New 


_York, and, indeed, in most of the large cities 


east of the Mississippi, and, with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Boston will soon have op- 
portunity to hear and to judge them both for 
itself. So far as the applause of audiences 
and the reviews in the newspapers go, Mr. 
Ysaye has received unusually general and 
hearty praise, until the enthusiasm over his 
playing at the Philharmonic concert of last 
Saturday recalled the plaudits for Mr. 
Paderewski when he came first among us. 

In one respect, albeit of little musical 
moment, Mr. Thomson and Mr. Ysaye alike 
deserve welcome. Personally, to all ap- 
pearances, both are eminently sane and un- 
affected men, who have come hither to prove 
their worth in their art and not to exploit — 
themselves. Each is of mature age—Mr. 
Ysaye is thirty-six and Mr. Thomas, per- 
haps, forty-five ; each dresses conventionally 
and bears himself like aman used to civil- 
ized society ; and each on the platform of a 
concert room seems to have no mind for | 
aught but his work. Mr. Thomson, indeed, 
little resembles an average musician, much 
less a noted virtuoso. He seems rather 
short and stocky of figure, with a large head, 
crowned by long black hair brushed back 
from his forehead, and a full, oval, swarthy 
face ending in adark beard of moderate | 
length. It is in nowise to his dispraise 
that, as he comesupon the platform, he re- 
calls some well-to-do and well-content bour- 
geois who has just left his shop in a quiet 
street, in Brussels let us say, on his way to a 
reception chez M. le Préfet. There are those 
who fancy they see some likeness between 
Mr. Thomson’s face and Svengali’s in Mr. ) 
du Maurier’s drawings in ‘Trilby.’’ But the | 


nists. That Have Just Be- 
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et all -apldge ie Mae what 
there may be probably lies only in a swarthy 


skin and flowing black hair brushed smooth- 
ly backward—or more probably still in girl- 
ish imaginings. 

Physically Mr, Ysaye is the! more impos- 
ing. Heis taller and Sparer, with square 
shoulders, broad chest and well-made 
on which he'stands in most self-possessed 


j fashion. His smooth, dark face, with its 


: falls over his head and ears to his shoulders 


Fant ie 


| best to listen 
| nothing in particular ; but, if one does look, 


_ tion of women and of his and their passions, 


firm mouth and square jaw, suggests resolu- 
tion much more than quick feeling, but his 


wide, deep-set eyes are bright with intelli- | 


gence and quickly responsive to his mood, 
and the tangled mass of long black hair that 


suggests the musician. It is commonplace 
hair enough, and no carefully nurtured au- 
reole, like Paderewski’s shorn head, for the 
admirationof women. With Mr. Ysaye, 
they can find such delight, if they find it 
at all, only in the long locks that, like 
curls, hang one on each Side, over his 
temples to his ears. In him and in Mr. 
Thomson also there is no suggestion of ef- 
feminacy or uncanniness (according to the 
point of view), as there was in Mr. Paderew- 
ski; of the conceited monkey whom a freak 
of fate has made a virtuoso, as in Mr. de 
Pachmann; or of the evil effect of the adula- 


as, last winter,in Mr. Marteau. It may be | 
to music with one’s eyes on | 


Mr. Thomson and Mr. Ysayeare wholesome 
to see. 

Mr. Thomson’s choice of compositions for 
his three recent concerts in New York suffi- | 
ciently indicates wherein his eminence lies. | 

le has played—to omit some trifling pieces 2 
--Vieuxtemps’s fourth concerto, Wieniawski’s | 
Second, Bruch’s first and the first movement 
of his second, and the late Dr. Damrosch’s 
in D minor, Paganini’s variations on ‘Non 


| btu mesta” and Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” s0- 


; 
/ 
; 


nata—all, with some reservation in Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s case, designed more to reveal the ca- 


| pacity of the violin and the violinist’s mas- 


tery of his instrument than the elusive and 


_ of his fingering, 


_ bowing, 






emotional qualities that we rather lamely 
call the artistic temperament. If Mr. Thom- 
S0n has sought thus to prove his technical 
Skill he has established it beyond peradven- 
ture. Men who are wise in such things 


_ have marvelled at the precision and authori- 
tyof his playing, the ease with which he 


surmounts all difficulties and traverses all in- 
tricacies that over-ingenious composers have 


| Taised, at the exactness of his intonation, at | 


the perfection—the word is not too strong— 
at the surety and agility — 
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resemblance technica 


legs, | 


_ nent violinist of the so-called classic school, 
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1 attainments. Even the layman. 
-quickly perceives Mr. Thomson’s mastery of 
his instrument and grows more and more 
interested in its manifestations. He watches 
j his playing as he would watch an intricate 
game most deftly played, and he recognizes 
its worth by an effort of pure reasoning. It 
does not stir him except to an intellectual 
admiration. It glitters as coldly as the. 
stars in a clear winter sky, or it 
is aS smooth as_ that Sky itself. Mr. 
Thomson is altogether sincere, There is not 
8 trace of trickery or ostentation, not a lapse 
from good taste, in his work. His playing is 
precise, authoritative, sober, impeccable. — 
It tells directly and clearly what the notes be-. 
forehim say. Butitseldom warms the listener 
or goes straight to his emotions or carries 
that suggestion of the vague which, perhaps, 
1s of the essence of instrumental music. The 
prettiness that has not body enough to ba 
charm Mr. Thomson attains often enough in 
his lighter and shorter pieces; but only once, 
so far as it has been my privilege to hear 
him — in the slow movement of Dr. 
Damrosch’s concerto, has he seemed to di- 
vine something more than the notes in thé _ 
contents of the pages before him, to be 
Stirred himself and to stir his hearers.to : 
deeper feeling than bloodless admiration. 
Yet even in the showyest finale, as, again, in 
Dr. Damrosch’s concerto, he never has, the 
fire that thrills, as Marteau had it when he 
first came among us,and he never quite 
touches the superlative technical perfection 
that warms by sheer brilliancy, as at mo- 
ments in Melba’s singing. 
If Mr. Thomson is thus a deservedly emi- 
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which its detractors are always leaving for 
dead and that is fairly sure to renew itself- 
so long as human natures continue as they 
are, Mr. Ysaye is, as the clumsy Germans 
would say, a romantic of the romantics. Pre- 
sumably his technical attainments are great, 
else he would not be ranked as of the | 
foremost violinists of Europe. Doubtless he | 
ig eager to show the capacity of his in- 
strument, ov he would not have chosen one 
of the compositions of the coldly precise . 
Bruch—the everlasting favorite of the virtu- 
osi—for his first appearance in America. 
But aman who can glorify Bruch’s “‘Scotch 
Fantasy” until it seems a warmly beautiful 
thing, who can breathe breathof life into 
Saint-Saéns’s staid and starched concerto in 
B minor, need not rest his repute on his tech- 
nical skill. One cared not to heed, 
much less to watch, Ysaye’s fingering or his 
bowing last Saturday. It was enoug’ to 
listen to a tone that in fulness and sonority 





and crisp clearness of his scale passages and - surpasses that of any violinist we of the. 


trills. They have a little disparaged his 


and they have wished for a little 


younger generation in America have known, 
It dominated the orchestra—and Mr. Seidl 
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‘its lower range Ysaye’s tone 
‘and sonor 
it Was as soft and smooth and yet as sub- 
stantial as velvet. In cantilene it sang like 
to the voice of a woman. In bravura it 
flashed and dazzled not as sparks fly 
Onan anvil but as water falls in the sun- 
shine. There was fire in Ysaye’s play, inthe 
_ whirling finale of Bruch’s fantasy—a maturer 
and steadier fire than Marteau’s youthful 
heat; rhythm that set one’s blood dancing 
in one’s temple in the allegro that makes 
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diences to strangers was strikingly evi- 
dent. Last night’s audience was rather 
move cordial, but on neither occasion 
did the violinist receive the reception 
that his reputation demanded, After he 
had played the first movement of Gold- 
mark’s A minor concerto his great abil- 
ity was recognized and there was con- 
siderable applause, but no enthusiasm. 
The fact is, Mr Thomson appears 
here under great disadvantage, for it is) 
impossible not to compare him with | 


| the second movement; winsome delicacy | Ysaye, who has been so generally wor-. 


|and almost fairy-like touch in 
' Saéns’s barcarole. 


Saint- | shipped as the greatest of all violinists. | 
Bruch’s adagio sang it- | Had Mr Thomson been the first to ap- | 


Self, and there was a reposéful breadth in | pear there is no doubt but Agel me | 
‘the andante that came not from the dry | would have created something of a 


German composer. Ysaye’s violin declaimed 
with superb clearness and force the opening 
_allegro and the finale of Saint-Saéns concerto 
until his themes sounded in one’s ears with 
| @ convincing power that they never had be- 
fore. Delicate as Ysaye is where delicacy is 
to be sought, light and soft as his tone can 
be, his playing throughout is the playing of 
@ man strong in technical skill and stronger 
tillin a temperament that divines and re- 
veals the more elusive contents of his music; 
‘that awaits only warmer and more richly 
colored compositions to prove its fulness. 


| 





| MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


‘sensation. As it is, his really marvelous | 
playing will be Iistened to in a calmly 
critical mood, and because he may not 
be the equal in all respects of the ac- 
cepted idol, will .not be likely to receive 
due praise for the great merit every 
one will acknowledge he does possess. 


Personal magnetism and showy ef- 
fect are important factors in winnng 
favor from the average audience. Mr. 
Thompson depends solely upon his art | 
for success. His command of technque 
is simply marvelous, if possible it is_ 
superior to that of Ysaye. But he is| 
very cold. His playing appeals to the 
intelligence rather than to the heart. 
In other words, one needs be an edu- 
H. T. P. cated musician to fully appreciate his 


JANUARY oT 1895— Mr Thomson is always calm and re- | 
9 poseful. He performs the most remark-| 

: able technical exploits with such appar- 

ent ease that their real difficulty is not. 
evident. “He plays double octaves with | 
rapidity and sureness that its simply | 
amazing. His intonation is always ab- 
solutely correct, and he produces har- 
monics with exquisite effect. His bow- 


Cesar Thompson, Soloist, at: Ae Nea and cute. Grecerul bot never, 
Symphony Concert. 
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broad without being especially “ph he Be | 
and in the lower register is delightfully 
warm, In short, Mr Thomson is a great 
artist. It matters not that there may be 
others who are greater, he is great 
enough to command attention, and his 
playing will well repay hearing. 


Mme Melba and a Popular Program in 
! : and 
Music Hall Next Tuesday. exacting Gelmark conterto was intalle 


cceamguscttapeptivasacine rent at all times, and was not lacking 


. n expression. His playing of the sola 
Seasons of Italian and German Grand | liant cadenza was one. of the most mar- 
Opera—Other Coming Events. 





velous exhibitions of technical dexterity | 
ever witnessed in this city. 

The orchestral numbers were Dvorak 8 
symphony “From the New World, 

| Bedrich Smetana’s symphonic | poem 

César Thomson, the celebrated Bel- ‘‘Sarka’’ and the No. 2 ‘‘Leonore”’ over- 

gian violinist, regarding whom much has ture. The Dvycrak symphony was re- 


, d at length in these columns when 
of late been published, was the soloist Viewec cette Gtar Ge cok Pinther 


at the 13th Symphony concert. He has .omment is unnecessary at this time. 
been in America several months and has | A second hearing of the work does not 
played in half a dozen cities, but his | change the impression made oy the Bree 
first appearance in Boston was at the erformance. It is a long and r 


1 nteresting work, but is no more sug-. 

Friday afternoon rehearsal. gestive of America than of any other. 

He came to this country with the en-/ country. There are other, many other, | 

2 E n crit- | symphonies which would be Hstened to 
dorsement of the leading Europea with much greater pleasure. , 

los, who appear to have been unanimous | Wt em Sarka’” be Smétana» was 


in declaring him one of the greatest vio- |} .47a here for the first time. It is an 
linists of the age. He is a native of | elaborate and pleasing ece of descrip- 
Zdege, where he received his early edu- tive music, and was finely played by t 


var). een Sas orchestra. A splendid performance of 
mn. In later years the studied with f)) ‘“Leonore” overture was given un- 
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| 
Cesar Thomson Charms All 
at the Symphony Concert. 


tonishing ease 





| ness of his 
- Violinist Proves Himself an Artist in 


rotechnics generally, but 
Word—Wonders of His Technique | 
Bewildering — Compicte 
Wins a Fury of Plaudits. 


The 13th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra was given in Music 


Triumph 


wonder of is hearers he 
no less a demand on their intelligence. 


attention. 

The Goldmark @eoncerto is a long work, 
and though it is good music, and the 
solo part is admirably adapted to the 


dience, the magnet, of course, being 
| Mr. Cesar Thomson, who was the so- 
| loist of the evening. The programme 
| 
| 


was: ‘ instrument, it is somewhat dry: but it 
ca TF ite : : ; was read and played in a manner that 
symphony, ‘rom the New World”’....Dvorak kept his Nearvass steadily interested 
Concerto for violin and orchestra... -Goldmark throuzhout and at the close of 
Overture, ‘‘Leonora,’’ No. 2......... Beethoven Seat eth iad . Lo 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Sarka’’........... Smetana , the rat movement there was es 


, 1 outbust of applause that empha- 
Mr. Thomson’s success was Over- . sized as great gre as fairly carnan 
Whelming. At a first glance there is |, & succesS aS Was ever made by a great 
little in him that indicates the master | r; Foal th ee apap Bivix, rata ence 34 
e slow r ‘as very . 

artist. His figure is short and he has a | in the broad and majestic sentiment he 
‘om S”*é<“<=~*~=‘“‘S*SSTTSC. NY. hao itt, aand@ iin the finale the won- 

ders of his technique were bewildering, 
notably in the immensely difficult eca- 
'denza, in which his bowing and_ his 
| finger work were alike dazzling and 
exciting. He is unmistakably a unique 
| artist, well balanced, intellectual, and 
|} never caried away by his emotions be- 
yond the point of discretion. His powers 
are entitled to a closer consideration 
than can be given them in a hastily 
written criticism. Suffice it to repeat 
that he achieved a complete triumph; 
and at the end of the concerto he was 
applauded with a frenzy of enthusiasm, 
and was vigorously recalled and so often 
that he at last responded by playing a 
cadenza of his own, written for a 
Paganini fantasia, in which he gave a 
hurricane of octaves, tenths and of com- 
plicated double-stopping, the Hike of 
which was surely never heard here be- 
fore. Again a fury of plaudits broke 
out, and he was compelled to come to 
| the front again and again to bow his 
acknowledgments. Of the cordiality of 
his reception in Boston on his future 
appearances there cannot be the shadow 
of a doubt. 
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The Dvorak symphony, on a second 
hearing, did not seem to justify its title 
any more than it did when it was first 
Slight stoop in the snoulders, and as he | given here. It has many pleasing, man 


CESAR THOMSON. 
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came on the stage he seemed to shrink | beautiful moments, but it is not a wor 

from the welcome that was accorded ! of the first order, and its alleged themes 
him. He scarcely looked at the audi- | founded on native folk tunes will not 
ence, but turned toward the orchestra bear examination. The first movement 
and bowed his acknowledgments in! has a decided Slavonic flavor, the slow 
that direction. When he took his movement is Scottish in its’ prevailing 
Place it was then seen that he had a color, with a slight Scandinavian tint. 


-_ 


fine face, full of intelligence and strik- Whe opening of the scherzo is Spanish 
i _in character, and its trio bears a very 
, Close resemblance to a German waltz, — 
while the finale opens with a epee of. 


ng in its mingled expression of stern- 
ness and of poetic suggestion. He 
Stands firmily, almost rigidly, and never | 


4 






is playing, seeking no adventitious aid hol 
to in 


breaks i ing that is not’ 
tensify the effect of his work or to nto something 


unsuggestive of an Irish jig. 


| . artist in 
ast ting ser 

ord.. His tone is large, pure 
and searching; his bowing is large and 
his style is equally chaste, noble and - 
| n point of technique he 
. 4 Surpasses any violinist who has ever 
—, been heard here. In his art he is a 
veritable giant. Though a virtuoso of 
the most brilliant order, there is noth- 


_ ing of mere virtuosity in his playing, } | 
Ytd,. — which is always tempered by fine dis- | i 
: cretion, broad dignity and profound ar- } if 


tistic sincerity. It Would be easy to Wen 
| deal in superlatives regarding his mar- yuh lee 
vellously fluent octave playing, the as- 
and freedom of his 
‘“‘double-stopping,’’ the purity and close- 
double trilling. and the 
really astounding brilliancy of his py- 
is more 
the Most Exacting Sense of es pleasing to dwell on his glorious tone, 
his classical style, always serious and 
' at times almost ascetic, and the solid- 
ity and impressiventss of his playing. | 
While he appeals irresistfoly to the | 
makes | 


He plays without seeming effort and 
with an earnestness that imparts itself 
Hall last night before a very large QU- | to his audience and holds it in rapt 
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“suite 
: symphony, Mendelssohn. There will be 
no soloist. 
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A WONDERFUL NEW VIOLINIST 












Saw 
CESAR THOMSON DAZZLES BY HIS 
FLAWLESS TECHNIQUE. 


Plays in Classic Style and Not in 
Magnetic Manner—New Piece 
by Smetana—Notes 
on Music. 
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' ~The 1th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place in Music 
‘Hall Saturday evening before an audience 
‘that crowded the house.’ The programme 
Was as follows: 

(saaaphony No. 5, in EB minor, from ‘The 

~ New World’’ 





IP TOIINIPEEL AN ceo ccoreevsceccccsccesces Dvorak 
Concerto for violin in A minor......... Goldmark 
teymphonic Poem, ‘‘Sarka’’............. Smetana 


for the first time in Boston. 
_ The first appearance in our city of Mr. 
‘Cesar Thomson, the eminent Belgian vio- 


‘linist, was the event of this occasion. 
Why Mr. Thomson chose the Goldmark 
‘eoncerto for his introduction here is diffi- 
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Targely upon its orchestrai ireaiment, 
‘the great characteristic of its composer’s 
ability. It is a refined and graceful work, 
‘but more than that cannot be said for 
Mand although itisnot wanting in dignity, 
im is nevertheless devoid of depth. Of 
Course, any work in the hands of such a 
Master of his instrument as is Mr. 
4homson cannot but excite interest, and 
he large audience on Saturday evening 
istened with the utmost attention tv this 
eminent artist’s interpretation, 
It must be said that there was much of 
he first movement, and that part of the 
hi 1 movement preceeding the cadenza, 
that Mr. Thomson played in an unsteady 
Manner, to the extent even that the 
ryhthm suffered; in other words he did 
not play in time, a rather astonishing 
Giscrepancy on his part. In the running 
Passages in 16th notes, four yroups, in 
the first movement he dwelt slightly upon 
the first note of the first and _ third 
roups. If.this be some original reading 
m the part of the player or some 
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private intjmation of the composer it 
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matters natght, the flowing figure is mu- 





ah D, op. 113, Lachner; “ttalian,® | 
: : he made evident and after being récalled a 


n The orchestra will give a | number of times when the concerto wis 
concert on Tuesday hg ee] at which | finished he came upon the stage and 
oi will appear. Every seat has been | executed a cadenza of his own, written 


‘Marked originality, and its effect depends | 









with all his superd accomplishments, to 
-me his playing lacked poetry; it did not 


acteristics of this great violinist were 


for a Pazzinini fantasie, the playing of 
which showed him in the most brilliant 
light, it is myopinion, that can be thrown 
cn his ability. This effort caused the au- | 
cience to break forth into the most tre- 
mendous appiause. 

If one is to judge of Mr. Thomson's 
powers from the display accorded on this 
occasion, then the greatest praise must 
be given to his wonderful technical abil- 
ity, for in that direction he has encom- . 
passed the possibilities of the instrument. 
Then, again, he has a broad, pure, classic | 
style, free from any form of trickery. His 
attainments, also, are of the highest 
artistic description. Intellectuality and 
mechanical dexterity go hand in hand 
upon the highest plane of objective per- 
formance. 

Mr. Thomson’s modest bearing is a 
marked feature of his appearance. But 


Nt 


show on Saturday evening the slightest 


' touch of romance, and as for emotion, it | 


was conspicuous by its absence.; His con- | 
summate mastery of violin technique, his 
faultless intonation, his large, full tone, 
and his easy command over seemingly im- 
possible difficulties, as in the playing of 
the encore piece, struck one with wonder, 
and almost took the listener’s breath 
away; but it was all as cold as Green- 


' land’s icy mountains. 


| 
| 
i 


Cult to understand. It is not a work of | 


| Hugene Ysaye. 


One must look forward with great curi- 
osity and impatience for the coming again 
of this eminent performer and anxiously 
wait to see if he adds to his other pre- 
eminent attainments that of subjectivity 


sufficient to mark him as an artist ver- 


satile in the demands of the complete | 
repertory of violin compositions, as is his 
fellow-countryman and compeer, Mr. 


As far as the effect of the accompani- | 
ment of the Goldmark concerto was con- 
cerned it must be said that it was too 
loudly and coarsely played, the effort 
being little less than disgraceful upon the 
part’ of the conductor and the orchestra. 
Of course, it was the duty of Mr. Paur 
to control his players, but it would al- 
most seem as if they should have shown 
more discretion than they did with their 
long experience in accompanying, regard- 
less of Mr. Paur’s indiscrimination. To 
be sure, the composer attempts much in 


the orchestral coloring of the score which 


is detrimental to the effect of the solo 
instrument, but a good conductor would 
attempt to remedy ‘Such an obstacle by 
modifying its effect. There is a rough 
side to Mr. Paur’s musical nature that 
needs smoothing if he is to make a pro- 
nounced success as a conductor. 

‘The Dvorak symphony, which was. crit- 
icised in these columns when it was first 
produced last season, proves upon second 
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dent. Tt was finely played by the or- 00k for such suggestions all through; 
‘chestra under Mr. Paur’s direction, | --—- SUlt is that an occasional passage which can 
“One? can question the - advisability of ~ explained only on purely musical grounds 
playing either the first or the second of %€ems disturbing and unintelligible because. 
‘the “‘Leonore’’ overtures. They should: be 
Shelved and let No. 3 only be heard, for 
undoubtedly Beethoven intended that the 
latter should entirely supersede both ‘the 
others aS a concert piece. No. 4 in EF is 
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haps, also, in the last analysis, if the purely 
musical meaning of such passages were really 


with the rest plainly evident, their lack of. 
really the overture to “Fidelio.” suggestiveness would not be so uncomfortably. 
Mr. Paur began the Smetana symphonic _ felt. And here is where we find a'want of due 
poem at 10 minutes before 10, when a V S8@lf-criticism and filing down on Dr. Dvorak’s 
large number of the audience had de- Part; had he giyen his work somewhat more of - 
parted. It is one of a cyclus of six simi- clear musical coherency, we should gladly 
lar works, entitled ‘“‘My Country,” one of ~ have accepted his poetical suggestions for 


Which, ‘‘Vitava,’’ has been played at what they were worth,and found the purely mu- 


these concerts. ‘“‘Sarka’’ is an exciting ‘ gical intelligib] 
: ) eness of h 
specimen of “programme” music, pun. 4 is symphony a more 


than 
gent with themes and rich and varied in ample compensation for its frequent in- 


rr rene 





treatment and instrumentation. Given [ ri ee ce peg musica! mental pictures 
under different conditions, it would have q ‘Bed at oho a oe 
produced a startling effect. Smetana’s Sarka” (pronounced Sharka—in- 
How little judgment and taste has Mr. ~ deed, the “noblest of the Amazons,” its heroine, 
Paur as a programme maker! Now, just %@®™Sto have been a very man-eating shark) 
observe the following programme, which . ™&@y be called a fair pendant to his *“Vitava,” 
will be played next Saturday evening: f: another poom in the same cyclus, which was 
Overture, “Don Juan,’’ Mozart; Suite in & given last season. Smetana has a certain glib- 
D major, Lachner; Symphony No. 4 in A nessin writing, a power of developing an idea 
major — (‘‘Italian’’), Mendelssohn. One smoothly and naturally, which contrasts agree- 
finds himself back nearly a half century, [ bly with the more halting and laborious style 
In old Leipsic. Mr. Paur’s programmes of some of his conte ies: h 
are like the weather in this climate—liable ; Pep Soy “s — 
to be most anything from day to day ject, and the music seems to flow on easily by 
; WARREN DAVENPORT 7 ltself, as if in obedience to some interior im- 
deh ——_———__- pulse ofitsown. Thisis all welcome enough 
MUSIC A N p D R and takes the willing ear captive at once, espe- 
AMA, _ Clally as the idea itself is generally a pleasing 
one, and his orchestration is almost always 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. | clever, piquant and euphonious. Only his mt- 
The thirteenth symphony concert was given | 5i¢a@l ideas, if pleasing, are seldom more than 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, the | that; they are too often trivial, wanting both 
programme being as follows: ' In musical nobility and emotional depth, and 
Dvorsk: Symphony, No. 8, in E minor, “From the : his facile, natura] writing makes too much the | 
Goldasen) Contato tee chile in A minor, 0 28 , Ache as oy Ae hae te, Loslety Bapbie ae 
Smetana: Symphonic Poem. “Sarka.” (First time.) ehis.-eaexa” he hasnarrated the blood-curdling 
Beethoven: Overture to “Leonore,” No. 2, opus 72. old Czech legend with a certain brilliancy of 
Mr. César Thomson was the violinist. ' tone-painting, but so much in the light vein of | 
Dr. Dvorak’s “American” Symphony was 4a professed society raconteur who airs his con- | 
worth while hearing again. Tho first per- ° versational graces in telling the story of some | 
formance last season left rathera vague im- grewsome murder, that one finds no impres- | 
pression on the mind, which this second hear- | siyenessin it. Somehow both this “Sdrka”’ and 
ing has made more definite. The work has ' the “Vitava” give one the impression that 
moments of great beauty, of true poetic imagi- * Smetana must have been singularly delightful , 
nativeness, and suggestive tone-painting- One ‘ in comic opera; he has the light, bright comic | 
cannot, however, help finding a good deal in operatouch. But as serious music, to be taken © 
it rather cheap-sounding, as if pushing senti- seriously, these symphonic poems of his strike | 
ment too far in the direction of sentimentality. | one as terribly flimsy. 
Like several things Dr. Dvordk has written of It was good to hear the “Leonore” No. 2 
late years, the Symphony shows traces of quick | again! How old and worn-out seems the point 
work and a certain lack of searching self-criti- | of view of Julius Rietz and others of his ilk, 
cism;unity of style and individuality is not | who used to say seriously that the No. 2 was to 
wanting, to be sure, but there are frequent mo- | them really the greatest overture of the three! 
ments in the work where the listener is at a losg | One feels far rather like listening to the late 
to make out just what the composer is aiming | Otto Dresel, who once said, “Beethoven and 
at. Imaginativeness and picturesqueness play | old Bach always knew what they were about: 
SO prominent a part in it that one is insensibly | whenever they took the trouble to remodel an 
led to form certain mental pictures for | earlier work, you may be sure that their second 
one's self while listening to it, pictures which | version was always the best.” And still, if the 
are all toosuddenly blurred or wiped out by what | No.3 had never been written, what a stupen- 
seom unaccountable freaks of the composer, | dous work this No. 2 would bave been! It is. 
passages to which the key seems wanting. This | instructive to hear it and compare it with the 
18, perhaps, one of the chief dangers of this | later, and greater, version: but the’ instructive- 
sort of imaginative and suggestive writing; it | ness is accompanied with a solid artistic de- 
leadsone on to finding poetic and extra musical | light rare in such cases. Me). 4 
Suggestions in the music in spite of one’s self, Throughout the concert the orchestra played 
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one can attribute no poetic meaning to it. Per 


perfectly clear, and their musical coherence | 
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‘ang tinish. en} ment show itself asa stoutly buil i structure i "Worla’) began the procramma. A aaron | workhy one, and Mr. Paur was called hnan 
“heer ~ i. be mt yr k’ Tie on Ba 4 7 $ ; . é . etet” « wen, ure in Nid: ’ ¥ t rd ie 16 p os ' WY) ~~ aay A, ad oie lS at ge ee a ' welt ats tit ae mf nh 
. Of Goldmark’s violin concerto we can say lit- | which there is not a flaw! Such totality of hearing of this work did not reveal any |i¢ ‘of he ee snowledgments to the plat d-" 
tle, what impression it made, as a composition, sari Its ofthe vast audience. =~ ~~ - at 


) j conception and impression is well-ni . 
Was so completely swallowed up by the impres- | alleled. And then, such itbobirct! ta 
sion made by Mr. Thomson who played it. This | notbe imagined that,in saying all this we ° 
latter was so thoroughly unique, and as strong | would place the man on a piunacle of mere 
‘asit wassingular. At first his playing seemed | cold impeccability; far from it. Impeccable he 
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|more marked national characteristics than |_ OP Eh of re aes ras s | 
ery first, but the work becomes more beat. | ” gala “dination baad Thom- | 





















































































| figure at the beginning is as good a portico 
. unfortunate moment, for the publi 
to a classical work as the figure of eight ! accents two musical demigode at she meee 





















_ cold and nonchalant, even to the point of mak- | surely seems to be, his style is purity itself: but dasaywenncre ch Schumann began his B ° time, It is therefore gra ifying tonote that | ite 
_ing one wonder whether he were showing him-:| it is also infinitely more than that. His is the The shames of the first 1 homsen’s success was not a whit less pro- | | 
self in his true colors,and whether he were not— | very largest, grandest sort of playing; if it do sent something’ of the | Iattation, but tas rope tone coat Of Yeaye.: Mrs. Malas 1 
as Eugen d’ Albert often did on his first visit here | nottake hold of you at first, the grip does ‘| more stress is laid upon aavelopinant Ava props comparisons would be particulariy . if 
merely “playing off ;” it seemed almost as if | come,and it takes hold very deep down indeed. meélody, and the fragmentary satan Prepon de in this instanee, for there ig little i tig 
ilsefichait du public, as if he were playing so | When you give in, yon give in all over. For one | consequent upon this treatment destroys HE cine tay the two men supplement each , 
Many notes for somuch pay. But thisimpres- | thing, it is rather a mystery to us why he chose © |} any local color. The result obtained is al- true, that Thom On te tan oa 
‘sion soon wore off, and gradually one began to | to play the Goldmark concerto; what has this | _ most precisely like that achieved in Wich. rior of Vonvn. tal “ technically the supe- BBE) 
feel the man’s enormous earnestness. And, . austere subduer of souls to do with thesen | ard Strauss’ ‘Italian Sympiony,” where, “pnthusiasm of ti: " sees bi ee bine foo, i | 
with hi tne b to feel hisi ; : | although the Neapolitan street song ‘*fup- a ve atter, but he can give | 
with his earnestness, one began to feel hisim- | snous, luxurious sybarite of the “Sakuntala”? : ® theme, ~ 20, most astounding bits of b nig 
Mr. Th ‘k es akuntala : - teoli-Funicola”’ is the underlying theme, ~ "gia : & Oits Of bravura with- 
oe ee NT. omson strikes one as | It was like Cato reciting Ovid’s “‘Ars amandi” | its treatment washes out all possible Ita\. oA cos bait, and ie ives asmeoth and 
Standing well-nigh alone among great perform- | (pardon the anachronism!) And, upon the - lan flavor. possioee ava’ retined tone even in passages bristling with | 
ers of ene eotemet at least among | whole, it seems to us a mistake, for great and The Larghetto was beautifully plaved ipa of ato it was not the best work 
those we have heard here; the only one we | world-famous players, when they make their | @nd is certainly a masterly movement “yet sine fe Sette ete car tis ewe “ppearance, for 
should call his born brother in art is Eugen | first appearance with a fine orchestra to back ' tts profound melancholy js by no Ineana haben oh It’s Veith in A minor is | | 
PatAlbert, and even d’Albert goes less far than “pa nga be ‘ ; Hod is suggestive of the direct vathoe ot basin e y ong and its difticu ties do not impress Vigil 7 
‘ play any new concerto. What the ihe plantation cadaie re to ie etten ee themselves upon the auditor a8 in many a ! 


‘hein~ certain direction. Call Thomson one- 


: . bli ants— 7 ¢ iti- 
Meese 4f you will—and last Saturday he cen public wants—and both naturally and legiti 


less ambitious work. Yet the i : 
wae : ; ' ' . artist : 
mately—is to hear them in an undisputedly carried | 


b:oodi ic ‘ > he iwen i 
ding which Massé has given in some of - it to entire success. Thomson must have 


wy, 22 any . | t ‘ : sé ‘ fr ya! Sar 

tainly showed only one side,—his one-sidedness great work with which it is already familiar, to Be RO es ate of his ‘Paul and Virginia,” >the most phenomenal left hand 

:® ) ay. . | hear what they will do with the Beethoven, Mauritius than to Mississippi. Tj ;. world, tor the most astounding skips, the | 
The audience does not seem to exist for him: | atAalulay ior Brahe colbacie te i oe ep Mississippi. he deli- most *intricate double-stopping, the 3 | 
slf-concentration equals that of | a Ge Oy Meters us woodwind passages, the work on the | ranid , : oti wie Bar. 

his self-conc q ap OF our own | resident violinists whom we are tired of hear- muted violins and t! izzic: , apid runs seemed as child's play to him ( 
abo.— an hardly be said! Hj rae ne end Lwe } G Lhe pizzicato accompani- / Yet he is not deiic; . we : 
Ernst Ferabo,—more can army be said: His | ing in these things, and it is for them to lead us ment on contrabasses were ailto be com. | fortyo neue in expression, as a } 
whole air 1 oe public, his manner of willingly into new fields. What we want ofa | mended, as was also the clarinette work in | bane? ssn adeno gc se i eg oS oe i i 
accepting applause, shows not so much the eat new man isto give , San 3 the first movement. Mr. Paur gave the | Ae aa ce hatich $ G  =6fas been = ru- i | 

modesty of a great artist as it does utter ob- 7s old great vhinaces haat es oo mpi phat shading of this with all possible ainseens, ; a cone i homson has not yet 4 
liviousness of all save the main business in we have to deal ertith aid? hae Yentabliah com: and the pauses and ritenuto effecis were tour: va Phe ees in his American | 
hand. One almost feels that he had quite as parisons perfectly executed. for no such teohe r t ae be the Case, — | 
lief have the audience out of the way. And Of Mr. Thomson's acceptthe an encore, and +e movement is, however, a tride too , pur country Gupte Molin. ine in | 
Sis buttoned-up manner of his is but a reflec- | his playing the unaccompanied bitof eround Scherzo bec Bain by condensation. The “gpproach to the joachim ofold, Thom. mt | 

1 t salient traits in hi ee eee .. “cherzo begins with a disti ct reminiscence ‘tai “AD op ye? » + AOMUSOn Is : 
_tion of one of the most salien raits in his and lofty tumbling he did in response to it, we | of Beethovén’s' ninth s aAghony Aohar: certainly the Paganini of the Present. and 
playing; Its complete lack of appealingness, its : l . 7p Y @cnerzo, his performance of a cadenza of } ‘ it 
can only say that no artist,no matter how prunging as once intoan octave figure of - “t: oO ieee, ae La, 
utter self-dependence, to put it strongly, its great, shows himself in a genial light when he sTusque rhythm, There ig a Mar h-like B rTEsponse to an overwhelming encore at. 
absolute uningratiatingness. Such things as | knocks a symphony programme into a cocked theme of some beauty as trio, and, alter the he close of the gypsy-like movement which | 

charm, fascination, appealing tenderness, in} pat. Mr. Paur, onthe other hand, showed no conventional return of the Scherzo a Coda Pe pees io Beate he was the most wonder. | 
‘Short, all such genial means by which artists | }ittle tact—the hour beltietlate--in slaving the is added in which the horn has something violin ‘ina ta nig thn skill upon the | 
Commonly invite their listeners’ sympathy, | “peonore” overture immédiately after Mr. to say. But oce may weil be disappointed “Much as we ani stag jeard in Boston. ‘i 
seem quite unknown to him. He seems to : : that this Scher.o does net present national : ahCe praanice tn to, Mee: the “encore. ' 

) q Thomson’s fireworks, so that the whole audi- . characteristics in amore <4 ey Buisance creeping into tne sympiony con- | in 
come, not to win hearts, but to conquer and! ence might get the real meat of the pro- Here at least Rl aa ts. Mota t, 7 certs, We are giad that the audience was af- | 
‘subdue. He plays like a master—in every gramme, and those who had a curiosity to hear give the lilt of the hranted mee or nity to | forded aglimpse of the virtuosoiutiis short i 
| i : ’ it Of the breakdown, the rhythm - i ; or a 
 Bense of the wor r as much a master of his the “Sérka” might stay on if so minded. of the “walk-~’round Pte twane of th . Pppendix. it was odd to tind the two 
public as of his instrument and the music The next programme ia: Mozart. Stiitiawn tc banjo, as Dvyurale hime f ° did in ast numbers of the programme transposed | 
he plays; he works by sheer strength, and] “pon Giovanni;” Lachner, suite No.1, in D the two pieces of chamber music as no order of their periormance, nor is the | | f 
‘there is something grim in his strength. Mind which he founded mi Asmapions practice to be commended: the musiciang | 


aaica meee a rs eth linea a abe chan (and it may be sad cn passani, 
a ea ES TE na at the quintette and quartetté which he | p 
, Py: be ‘ re ; cethoven’s **Leonor: , 0» 
M () shorccieen: Pde ah mg haans are mr more Smetana’s sone plosiwa it ‘revelty baw teen 
‘ iS an S$Symphony), butthe gq - t} ; : - 
p H N \ opul ana J) . “ers; the trumpet-cal! of the govern a 
® P Dular style, which might have given foubtedly became Sarka’s sighat os alan 


ocal color to the scher Oo, Was Censpicuou 
z : 4d, s ‘ 4 : . - 
by its absence. One might cite Mendels- fae or uians, and the pure joy of Flores. 


present may have recognized the transpo- 


‘you, we do not mean by this mere physical or 
yo y phy tition, but the rank and file probably took 


intellectual force; far fromit. It is force and 
depth of feeling, force of conviction, forces of 


will; it has in it something of austerity, pere THE SY 
haps of pride even; for the man scems actually 
to disdain all arts of pleasing, no matter how ee 








7+ : e 7 , “@ \ tan a ‘ é £ » ; 
SE rete ihnenlf 1c. aati . i AP P EARANCE OF A NEW ts ba ag SY 1 PRHwY asan @xamp'e of | onibwreay ge sph sanieee, rn ‘wae or ie 
_allesufficient, it is completely subjugating. We — VIOLINIST. to a Scherzo, awente we ay Bis te ; ee A searching investigation into 
will not say that this sort of artistic subjuga, stipnininieanaie Dvorak will yet take a similar view of the nal kr 49 Hg de, Brig ow atennn by the mas- | 
tion 1s entirely pleasant; never has a performer ose and give us a Scherzo that shall be - aba'a “Sark re ab vane Overture as Sme- | 
“made us feel so small, so helpless under his Cesar Thomson a Remarkable Foil to Ysaye Glrectly and unconditionally popular. He yaluable oaeing WE. eg bin seasnune rap DO & || 
sway. There is almost something demoniacal -—pyorak’s American Symphony Becomes tae proved, in the two compositions above- ogy and the value of mrt psychol- | 
| about it, something uncanny. And yet again. More Beautiful with Familiarity—Smetana’s somite ta'ae = che OD Oe tavrithout be- generally. Numbers must have “dilated : 
-it is welcome, tov, especially by contrast. ) “In the finale thete th saeee of “Waa The vote e eon.” 


of all great players we have ever “Sarka’” Has a Moral In It, than of America. ’ The performance was a beautiful one, 










here are, to be sure + 
: aed eems the most - Py cht » pnd one can hearti! ; ; 
kpasite Me. aevcuins vod" eeiantiin ; The concert of Saturday wes memorable and phedrazments of BS ost rh ty Intelligent and brilliant Peadisian” ‘aoe 

won : : vy Ss; it was of exceptiona | , ose#who can! gs the excellent k of , 

Ward; not a trick, not a single conces- . 2g te LAID , ; identify them, but there is : : | ‘he obno ge ey ue. ViOhnAS Sie 
Histo tho “aslons “of this or any age: fenseh.{tpraventad.s wot in which Amer. grthatfunam, buttere is a ruin scence) Sharing abse waeis ad the Welahaded 
"ge ar eit: epghran Ao ae et hah ‘duced a violinist who proved a remarkable re ad eeeiass second ing Violin tig- numbers was probably made with a wae | 
the audience be—somethinged. An ow the foilto that other artist who has recently soda. evelopment to the very of avoiding a boot-heol accompaniment to | 






“man plays the music! how bs holdsit together | won such a successin Boston. Dvorak’s the overture, as it would have come at the | 
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As said is well worth the saying. No more intrinsically 
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7 Bybes ‘e the p Ti aoan 16: 
uuld have be the gov rnor's Big- 
Dal as port. “aye VC bs trombone tortississimo, 
mu th cog gamed rather ponderous. It 
wi Il be > seen bar there was just enough re- 
cet lance in some points of the works to 
Rhone » their apna is On the part ot 
108 dae ea ana ytica programmes as 
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poet, we 


Sr metana’s s “Sarka’’ has the merit of be- | 
Mg very concise. “The march of the | 
La wi ; ghts is a good bit of rhythmic writing, | 
nd was brilliantly played. One of the 
unt ghts, a violin possibly, discovers an | 
a ttunate clarinette tied toatree: the 
larinette shrieks and bemoans her sad 
ite, Whereupon the knight unties her and 
a ‘the striugs fall into rapturous love. | 
4 After this they all indulge in a wild dance 
(a fir Tag of revelry and tinely played), the 
pi ccole setting a bad example by getting 
follow. , in which unfortu ately all the rest | 

w. in trusting the clarinette the 


ngs have leant upon a single reed, for | 















, when they were all asleep this unworthy 
Ausizument wakes a long soliloquy in 
) which she regrets that circumstances ovet 
lich she has no control impel her toa 
yery disagreeable task, and causes a horn 
fe Deall her amazonian companions. These 
Open. sed to slaughter the strings with the | 
‘A ap sroval of a very unscrupulous trombone, | 
The hag 18, put not your faith in clari- 
ne Hours C. ELson. 


ae “Symphony ¢ Concert. 


The thirteenth concert of the Sytiphony Orchestra 
at Music Hall, last. night. The pro. 


Symphony No. 8. in E-minor....,.......Dyorak. 
Concerto for Violin, A-minor, op. 28, Goldmark. 
Symphonic Poem, ‘“‘Sarka’’....,.......-Smetana. 
Overture, ‘‘Lenore,’’ No. 2.......... Beethoven. 


In the not distant past so much has heen written 
about the Dyorak ‘From the New World” symphony, 
that it is needless to renew old discussions. The work 
is good, solid and scholarly; the scoring is always 
strong. not infrequently ingeniously original, and what 


valuable and beautiful work has been written in these 
iThere is, however, and there can be 
nothing distinctly American in the symphony. Music 
ig a universal language; but it is not universally read 


individual; or, rather, every individual draws from 
it the elements that he can understand and as- 
similate. In reality, the assertion that music is‘ 
& universal language simply means that everybody | 
understands it, that is, understands it according to his 
education and capacity. This, again, simply means 
that the emotions that each individual extracts from 
the music are the emotions that he has put into| 
the music. A competent musician has asserted of the 
adagio of Dr. Dvorak’s symphony that it is ‘so 
suggestive of the loneliness of the immense 
prairies of the West.’”’ A Russian 


word “steppes” in place of ‘‘prairies,’”’ and an) 


‘impressionable chamois hunter might fin@jn the music | | 
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‘the desolation of the summit of the Matterhorn. 
feeling is first put into the music, and then -extr 
from it. The Dvorak symphony is fine artistic 
but the only really descriptive clements in it are 
An its title, and this title might be changed to ‘J 
| the Old World” without in the slightest affectin 
musical elements of the work, although the h 
might dream of Siberia and polar bearsas he 
dreams of immense prairies, Indians and nes 
The title, by the way,is faultless, for it, and no 
music, induces the mood the composer wishes - 
feel. Butany further word description is need 
he supplies the universal language; we must b 
lowec to interpret it according to our individual 
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Of Mr. Cesar Thompson, the soloist of the ereni 
is impossible, after only hearing him once, to g 
formal judgment, and what may be gaid must bet 
as first impression to be confirmed or rejected in 
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future. One fact, however, does ngt need further sie 
firmation. Mr. Thompson is a comsummate m xs " uN gin File tee Mee ai tn ti 
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off as placidly asachild throw off soap bubbles 
bowing is strong and free, and the tone he pro 
large, clear resonantand most exquisite in qu 
All this is positive, but when higher artistic symp 
are sought for certainty islost in doubt. Mr. Th 
son seemstobe anartist of taste rather than of 
ing; he seems to have studied his art so closely th 
has lost all faith in naturalimpulses. He hasar | 
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describe his playing, and yet the moon’s beam: 
tain more warmth, care. Elaborate thought, car 
reasoned out dynamic effects mark all his work; 
ing is left te the inspiration of the moment; the é 
intended is always the effect produced; the pre 
given all else follows with the logical exactness 
syllogism. This is the method followed by F 
actors, and to like or to dislike it is simply a matt 
taste, of education. Mr. Cesar Thompson thé 
not an emotional player, he attracts atte 
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Thompson isarare artist, rare solver of the @ 
complex violin problems. The demonstration is 
less, the quod erat demonstrandyum crushing - 
sufliciency; but he is seemingly only a one-sided 
‘ius; his violin speaks in unimpeachable grat 
but it never reveals its soul. 


that are done are beyond praise, but the puzzle ise Be 
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| quently the work received more credit than it dese 
‘It tells of butchery and provokes weariness. 
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) sy A ae programmes, and very few left 
fore the last notes of ‘‘Sarka.’’ 
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Those who accepted the last number as 

@ overture, must have been somewhat 
astounded at the roilicking revelry which 
took place about where the prison scene 
should have been, and the governor’s sig- 
hal as portrayed by trombene /ori:ssissimo, 
must have seemed rather ponderous. It 
will be seen that there was just enough re- 
semblance in some points of the works to 
make their interchange easy on the part of 
those who accept analytical programmes as 
guide books. 


Smetana’s ‘‘Sarka’’ has the merit of be- 
ing very concise. ‘The march of the 
kuights is a good bit of rhythmic writing, 
and was briliiantly played. One of the 
knights, a violin possibly, discovers an 
umfortunate clarinette tied toatree: the 
Clarinette shrieks and bemoans her sad 
fate, whereupon the knight unties her and 
Bll the striugs fall into rapturous love. 
After this they all indulge in a wild dance 
(a fine bit of revelry and tinely played), the 

iccole setting a bad example by getting 

runk, in which unfortu ately all the rest 
follow. in trusting the clarinette the 
strings have leant upon a single reed, for 
when they were all asieep this unworthy | 
Insirument makes a long soliloguy in 

which she regrets that circumstances over 
which she has no control impel her toa 
very disagreeable task, and causes a horn 
to call her amazonian companions. These 
proceed to slaughter the strings with the 
approval of a very unscrupulous trombone, 
The moral is, put not your faith in clari- 
nettes. Louis C. Evson. 


The Symphony Concert. 


| The thirteenth concert of the Symphony Orchestra 








Was given at Music Hall, last. night. The pro. 
‘gramme was: | 
Symphony No.8. in E-minor.........665 Dvorak. 
Concerto for Violin, A-minor, op. 28, Goldmark. 
Symphonic Poem, “Sarka’’........... Smetana. 
Overture, ‘‘Lenore,’’ No. 2.......... Beethoven. 


In the not distant past so much has heen written 
about the Dvorak “From the New World” symphony, 
that it is needless to renew old discussions. The work 
is good, solid and scholarly; the scoring is always 
strong. not infrequently ingeniously original, and what 
is sald is well worth the saying. No more intrinsically 
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individual; or, 
it the elements that he can understand 
similate. In reality, the 


It appeals 


assertion that music 


education and capacity. 


the music. 
adagio of Dr. Dvorak’s symphony that it is 
suggestive of the loneliness of the 
prairies of the West.’’ A Russian 
word ‘steppes’? in place of ‘prairies,’’ 
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iThere is, however, and there can be! 
nothing distinctly Americanin the symphony. Music 
is a universal language; but itis not universally read 
differently to eyery 
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in its title, and this title might be changed to “dR 


the Old World” without in the slightest affectin 
musical elements of the work, although the h 
might dream of Siberia and polar bears as he 
dreams of immense prairies, Indians and neg 
The title, by the way, is faultless, for it, and no 
music, induces the mood the composer wishes 
feel. But any further word description is need 
he supplies the universal language; we must b 
lowec to interpret it according to our individual 
and capacity. 
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is impossible, after only hearing him once, to g 
formal judgment, and what may be said must bet 
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are sought for certainty islost in doubt. Mr. The 
son seemstobe anartist of taste rather than of! 
ing; he seems to have studied his art so closely th 
has lost all faith in naturalimpulses. He hasa re 
for whatever he does, he has carefully argued : 
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lacking in spontaneity andin that power born of 
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describe his playing, and yet the moon’s beams 
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reasoned out dynamic effects mark all his work; 
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syllogism. This is the method followed by F 
actors, and to like or to dislike it is simply a mat 
taste, of education. Mr. Cesar Thompson thd 
not an emotional player, he attracts atte 
through his rare skill, intellectual admir 
reaches the point of wonder; what he doé 
surpassing excellence; but the admi1 
aroused is cold, critical; we are never moved t¢ 
degree of enthusiasm wherein we forget the art 
the work done, wherein beauty hides skill, and 
tional ecstasy raises feeling above thinking. 
Thompson isarare artist, a rare solver of the 
The demonstration is 
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never reveals its soul. The m& 
ace done are beyond praise, but the puzzle is 
are they done at all. 
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It tells of butchery and provokes weariness. 
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SEASON 1894-95. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


XIY. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, AT 8, P.M. 


MOZART. 


HANDEL. 


LACHNER. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE to ‘“‘Don Giovanni.’’ 





SCENA. “Sweet bird that shun’st the noise of folly.’’ 
from ‘‘I,’Allegro, il Penseroso ed il Moderato.”’ 
(FLUTE OBBLIGATO by Mr. Charles Molé.) 


SUITE No. 1, in D minor, op. 113. 


Praeludium: Allegro non troppo. 
Variations and March. 


. Introduction and Fugue. 


OPHELIE’S MAD-SCENE, from ‘‘Hamlet,”’ 
Act IV., Scene 2. 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in A major. “‘Italian.’’ op. go. 


I. Allegro vivace. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Con moto moderato. 
IV. Saltarello: Presto. 


Soloist: 


MME. MELBA. 


By permission of Messrs. Abbey, Schoffel and Grau. 


There will be no Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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THE SYMPHONY © 
A Field Night in Music Hall Caused by Mme. 
| Melba’s Appearances. 


It was a field night on Saturday at Music 
Hall, and such an audience has rarely 
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1 gathered, even at the symphony concerts. 
Undoubtedly it was Melba who caused | 


7} the unwonted throng, but it was a most 
| hopeful sign to note that it was not the 
|] singer alorfe, for there was no exodus after 
j her singing was concluded, but standees 
and all remained to the very end of the 


'/] symphony which followed her last number. 


| If any proof were needed that Boston is 
j advancing musically it could be found in 
j this significant fact: and to this may be 
added the statement that the instrumental 
number which, achieved the greatest 
popular success was a fugue! 

The programme began with the Don Juan 
Overture, which received a perfect perform- 
ance. The clear-cut sonata-movement form 
which Mo art employed in his overtures 
never seems to interfere with a dramatic 
representation of emotions, and such works 
as the overture to ‘the Marriage of 
ligaro,”’ “The Magic Flute,” or this pres- 
ent overture, ought always to stand as 
lessons to those young composers who 
think that they cannot express romance 
and emotion without tirst upsetting musi- 
calform. The work was technically diffi- 
cult in Mozart’s day; it is an easy task for 
the orchestra of the present. 

The incomparable Melba followed this 
number. The greeting she received was 


| courteous but not enthusiastic, for it was a } 


symphony audience, not ready to bibple 
over at the outset, as is the case at the pop- 
ular “miscellaneous” concert Her opening 
aria was Handel’s “‘Sweet Bird.” Of all 
the numerous birds in‘the musical poultry 
yard, this is one ofthe est. Of course all 
these birds have tlute accompaniment, and 
all possess a certain conventionality of fior- 
iture, but as this served to display the very 
best points of Mme. Melba's wonderful 
vocal technique, no one was disposed to 
carp at the artificiality of the musical con- 
struction, A yearago this sentence was 
printed in these columns,—"Not in this 
generation has better vocalization been 
heard than that which Melba conquered 


her audience at the matinee on Saturday. 
One _ €an compare her only’ with 
Patti in her prime.’”’ The opinion 


can be reiterated today. The /fimbre of the 
Voice is still as pure and delicate, the true 
voir blanche, the staccato effects are still as 
clear and crisp as the most exacting critic 
could wish, and the ease with which tie 
Passages in highest register are taken 1s 
phenomenal. In one point, however, a 
Slight deterioration was noticeable, the 
trill, although rapid and flexible enough, 
was not true in intonation, This was 
hrought the more into prominence because 
the flute o b'ivuto_set the model which the 
Volce imitated,and the flatting was marked. 

he aria, which has the conventional repe- 
tition of its whole first part at the close 
(how patient our forefathers were in the 
matter of ‘‘Da Capo’!) wasfended by Melba 
with a D in alt which was pure as crystal, 
and evinced not the slightest effort. That 
Melba ia the greztest coloratur'singer of the 
world today is searcely a matter of 
doubt. At the end of the arla the enthusi- 
748m burst forth in a torrent. Recall fol- 


4. also d a share in the triumph. e 


A 


gramme of today, 
that revealed ali his solid worth. 
ecution of the Praeludium promised much, 
and the promise was 
variations had many pyrwng of excellence, 
all the departments o 

ning new 
viviin and the clarinette. 
point was clear in coustruction and equally. 
clear in performance. 3 
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ligata, 
number which Melba sang later in the con- 
cert was equally succsssful. It was the 
mad-scene from Thomas’ ‘Hamlet.” 
Mental alienation on the operatic Stage is — 
always attended with much vocal ..exi- | 
bility. The symptoms are the same in the 
cases of Linda di Chamounix, Lueia di 
Lammermoor, Dinora'), and all the rest. 
When the disease sets in the prognosis may 
be given as follows: The hair will become 
loose and flow down the back; register 
very high, witha strong tendency to stac- 
cato; the patient will probably relapse into 
trilling every few minutes, and these at- 
tack; will leave the voice beating at over 
“OO notes to the minute; chromatics may 
supervene, and the case will 


‘probably culminate in great popular en- 


thusiasm aid oral tributes. All of these 
Symptoms, except the flowing hair, were 
present in the attack of mania of Saturday, 
with the addition, as this was a case of 
French insa iity, of strong reminiscences of 
“To son Titania’ trom ‘Mignon.’ The 
number is frightfully unequal; at times 
there is a good degree of dramatic in- 
tensity, and a well-developed orchestral 
treatment, and at others the border-lina of 
abject trivialitv is crossed. One does not 
enjoy a Frenchman’s version of Shakes- 
peare either upon the dramatic or operatic 


| Stage, and this setting is by that Thomas 


whotur edthe ‘‘Tempest’’ into a ballet, 
aid caused Ferdinand and Miranda to 
dance all their love-scenes. 

The introduction of a Swedish folk-song 
into the Danish subject was doubtless held 
to be good local coloring by Thomas, but he 
would have done better to have introducea | 
the actual Shakesperian music into Ophe- 
lia’s mad-scene, since it is stillin existence, 
well-authenticated, and sung by Miss Terry 
whenever she appears in the character. 
Mme. Melba was at her best in this num-. 
ber, her trill was truer, her chromatic pas- 
sazes wonderful, her enunciation a model . 
of clearness, and there was a breadth and | 
power that one does not often get from a 
colordtur singer. Ihe enthusiasm at the — 
close knew no bounds and there were seven 
or eight recalls, but the rule against en- 
cores remained unbroken. 

The orchestral numbers were not alto- | 
gether eclipsed by this abnormal excite- | 
ment. The excellent performance of the in- 
strumental numbers was adequately recog- 
nized and Mr. Paur was forced to ae. | 
knowledge the popular applause more than | 
once. The suite in D minor by Lachner 
was @ conspicuous success. Franz Lachiuer 
was the suite maker of modern times; in 
this field of orchestral] work he had no - 
rival, and this particular one in D minor is 
one of the stro igest compositions in suite 
iorm which the world possesses. One may 
thank Mr. Paur, not only for bringing | 
Franz Lachner upon the symovhony pro- 
but for a performance 
The ex- 
well kept. The 

the orchestra win- 
especially the first 
The counter- 


laurels, 


The March which followed is a blood re- 
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it was . ness and swin 
that Setried every auditor along and so 
“popular recognition was emphatic. But 
the fugue was the great success of this 
work. What an attractive subject and 
what ashowy countersubiectit has! It re- 
minds in its melodic construction of the 
subject which Bach used in his fugue in E 
flat (No. 7, second book of the ‘*Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord’’) that fugue which so in- 
spired Mozart that he took the fugato of 
his “Magic Flute’ overture from it; not 
that Lachner’s work follows the notes of 
the Bach number, but it has the me odic 
character, the moderate length, the general 
style of this subject. There has not been 
such orchestral fugue-playing in Boston for 
years asin this number; it was the perfec- 
tion of balance and clearness, and every- 
thing up to the majesty of the coda was 
per ormed as if it had been upona solo in- 
strument. And to hear a vast audience 
growing enthusiastic over a fugue was 
almost to doubt one’s senses. 


For once the symphouy came last on the 

rogramme ‘The Italian symphony by 

endelssohn would have been considered 
a very great work ifhe had not composed 
the scotch. Clear shane, excellent de- 
velopment (especially of a most simple 
three-noted figure) and fine orchestration, 
are the merits of the first mevwement, but 
the second outweighs it because of its 
meélodic directness. The chief theme of 
this slow movement is the perfection of a 
viola theme, for the viola 1s the instrument 
. which best portrays brooding melancholy or 
pensive sadness, and these elements are in 
almost every measure here. Per contra,the 
scherzo falls decidedly telow the scherzo 
of the Scotch symphony, butits trio (there 
is no trio to the Scotch scherzo) is most 
heautitul; here the horns played* better 
than we have heard them this season, and 
carried the movement to great success. 

The final Saltarello was given with a deli- 
cacy and grace which Mr. Paur has not al- 
Wavs received suthcient cred t for. The 
violins deserve especial mention for the 
dainty manner in which they gave their 
rapid triplets, and the skipping c iaracter 
which torms so essential an element in the 
Saltarello was omnipresent. And thus 
ended one of the great musical successes of 
the present season. Louis Cs Eson, 
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Symphony Concert. 


There was the usual large attendance 
at the symphony concert last evening. 
“Mme Melba was again the soloist, and 
she recefved a demonstratively cordial] 
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“Overture to Don Giovanni, 
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‘not particularly interesting, 
third, with its score of brilliant varia- 
tions and its exquisite march, is an un- 
t 

| playing.of the violins was exceptiona- 
| bly good, 
fugue of the last movement. The per- 
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Mme Melba, Soloist at the 
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3 , oneeae Amadens Mozart 
Scena, Sweet Bird that Shun’st the Noise 
of Folly, from L’Allegro, il Penseroso 
ed il Moderato ....George Frederic Handel | 
(Flute obligato by Mr Charles Mole) 
Suite No. 1, in D minor, op 118 .Franz Lachner 
Ophelie’s mad scene (act 4, scene 2), from 


ERGMOIGE. bs ct ave &o0 Re, RR pa Ambrose Thomas 
Symphony No. 4, in A major (Italian), op 
GO. ccvccces ...Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 


Perhaps the highest compliment that 
can be paid Mme Melba is to state the 


fact that the oftener she is heard he 


greater is the pleasure derived from her 
singing. She was in superb voice last 
evening, and sang the beautiful Handel 
aria with exquisite effect. Her purity of 
tone, delicacy of phrasing, sentiment in 
expression and grace of execution were 
indescribably charming. 

The brilliant scene and ballad from 
the opera ‘‘Hamlet’’ was also sung 
magnificently. It was given with more 
dramatic expression than generally char- 
acterizes the singing of this artist. Es-. 
pecially brilliant was her interpretation 
of the florid passages at the end of the 
ballad. The audience fairly rose to her 
in its enthusiasm after this number, and 
recalled the singer again and again. 

The orchestral numbers were splen- 
didly played, under Mr Paur’s intelli- 
gent direction. ‘The overture of ,Mo- 
zart’s masterpiece, *“‘Don Giovanni,” 
was given a fine performance, and 
proved a very welcome selection. The 
Lachner suite was also listened to with 
| much pleasure. The first movement is 
| but the 


commonly entertaining writing. The 
in the long and exacting 


formance of the Mendelssohn sym- 
phony was generally praiseworthy, but 
certain passages, notably in the dance 
movement, have been given with better 
effect by Mr Paur’s predecessors. 

The orchestra will leave Boston this 
evening for a February itinerary, in 
the following cities: Philadelphia, Mon- 
day; Washington, Tuesday; Baltimore, 
Wednesday; New York, Thursday; 
Brooklyn, Friday and Saturday. 

The program for the rehearsal and 
concert, Feb 15 and 16, will be as fol- 
lows: 

Overture, Jungfrau von Orleans ........Strube 
(First time) 


GSoncerto for pianoforte in G minor .Saint-Saens 
Serenade (without violins) ..,..++.-+.-. Brahms 





greeting. It was the third time that Overture in Italian style, séries 2, No 5 


‘she. had sung with this orchestra during 
“the. week, but her reappearance many 


‘more times would be most welcome. 






Cae 


-$he is unquestionably the foremost 

ma donna of the day, and the oppor- 
; here of hearing her in concert has 
eagerly taken advantage of by 


| _ $chubert 
| Soloist, Mrs H H A Beach 
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Symphony Concert. 


‘Mer Singing in the Scene from ‘Ham. 


let’? Delightful Beyond Description 
—Mandel Air, *‘Sweet Bird,’*? Sung 
with Utmost Perfection—The Or- 
chestra Boes Fine Work. 


The programme for last night’s con- 
cert in Music Hall, by the Boston 


| Symphony Orchestra, was: 


Gyeecure, “Dot Jus’. ccc cciccess oes» Mozart 
mae. **Sweet Bisk’’.scocchetcet ovccces -tiandel 
ee ae a ON DEO b 4 occ dewsnoe eevee eLsachner 
Prelude, Variations and March......... Fugue 
Ophelia’s Mad Scene, ‘‘Hamlet’’...A. Thomas 
Symphony, ‘‘Italian’’........ eee. Mendelssohn 

Mme. Melba was the soloist. Every 


} seat in the auditorium was occupied, 


and on the floor all the standing room 
was crowded. The concert was ex- 
ceptionally enjoyable, after one had 
become accustomed to the marrow- 
chilling gusts of cold air that came 
through the swinging doors and the 
open transoms over them. However, 
comparative comfort could be obtained 
by those familiar 


‘drafts, and who retained their over- 


coats and turned up the collars there- 
of, although their heads could not be 
protected from the winter wind that 


} frolicked through the corridors and 
made its way through the transoms., 


The playing of the orchestra through- 
out was steadily fine. The Mozart 
Overture was read by Mr. Paur in 
a masterly manner and was played 
very beautifully. It might be reas- 
onably believed that the work was 
well known to a Symphony con- 


cert audience, but such was evident- | 


ly not the case, for the programme 


book gave four pages of minute de- 
scription, even telling of the time-hon- 
ored story of the overture being com- 
posed in great haste the night before 
the performance, and scored for the 
Strings and wood wind, a feat that was 
utterly impossible, as may be proved by 
any rapid copyist who attempts merely 
to write out the score in the time 
named. The Lachiner suite is a work 
of solid worth, and deserves a more 
frequent hearing than it obtains. The 
prelude is impressively dignified, the va- 
riations, 24 in number, of which only 
half were selected for performance on 
this occasion, are noble in style and re- 
markable in the fertility of invention 
in regard to variety of treatment, me- 
lodical and instrumental, that distin- 
guishes them, and the fugue is large 
and vigorous, and may rank among the 
best productions in its kind that have 
been written since the great era of 
pes ty Par tt away.  .The suite was 
Splendidly read and performed. The 
graceful and always delightful sym- 
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Mme. Melba’s singing it would be ’ 


of praise. It was of exquisite beauty of 
both execution and of style throughout. 
The Handel air was sung with the 
utmost perfection of technique and with 
a grace and refinement of vhrasing and 
of expression that were fascinating in’ 
effect, and Mr. Mole’s performance of 
the florid fiute obligato was’ scarcely 

less beautiful. The performance roused 

the audience to a great pitch of enthus- 

iasm, which was not appeased until 
Mme. Melba had been recalled five times. 

It was, however, in the scene from 

‘Hamlet’. that she was heard at her 

best. Here she was in her element. 

The music is frivolous enough, and is so 

conventionally operatic that it scarcely 

deserves a place on a Symphony concert 

programme, and, moreover, it is quite 

unmeaning without the scenic surround- 

ings for which,it was written and the 

stage action that Should accompany it. 

This, however, in nowise detracts from 

the beauty of Mme. Melba’s. singing, 

which was delightful beyond description, 

and well merited the storms of applause 

that rewarded it and the many recalls, 

and the handsome floral tribute that she 

received. 

There will be no rehearsal and con- 
cert this week. The next concert is to 
be given Feb. 16, and the programme 
is: Overture. “The Maid of Orleans,’’ 
by Strube (first time); concerto for | 
pianoforte in G minor, Saint-Saens; sere- ||| 
nade (without violins), Brahms, and’). 
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overture in the Italian style, Schubert. “| 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is to be the soloist, | | 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA, Sree 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


_ The programme of the fourteenth symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 





evening, was as follows: 


Mozart: Overture to “Don Giovanni.” 

Scena, “Sweet bird that shun’st the noise of 
folly,” from “L’Allegro, il Penseroso ed il 
Moderato.,”’ 

Lachner: Three movements from Suite No.1, in D 

minor, opus 113. 
‘Thomas: Ophélie’s Mad-Scene from “Hamlet.” 


_ Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4, in A major (‘‘Ital- 


lan’’), opus 90, 
Mme. Melba was the singer. 


Mozart’s ‘‘Don Giovanni” overture is a work 
one doesnot often hear at concerts; and when 
one does hear it one wonders why it is so sel- 
dom played. To be sure, the overture, in its 


| original form, ends out of the principal key, 


and with a half-cadence, at that—to connect it 
with the first number of the opera; and the 
faked-up ending in D major, written by we 


know not whom, which is usually played at 
‘concerts is trivial and unworthy of the rest of 


the work as possible. Perhapsthis is one of the 
reasons why conductors fight so shy of the 
overture for concert purposes. It seems to us, 
however, that this. objection is rather a trivial 
one nowadays. We are now so accustomed to 
things beginning in one key and ending in 
another that we could well tolerate this unaca- 


demic proceeding in a man like Mozart; why 


not give the overture in its true shape, soft 
final half-cadence and all? It would sound 
admirably well, and we should not lose 
that master-stroke, the sudden plunge of all the 
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which is cut out in the present 
fon. And, if the conductor’s conscience 
‘Bhould prick him too savagely for letting a 
‘piece begin in D minor and end in F major, he 
might salve the wound by letting the next 
number on the programme begin in F major. 
¥ truth, this overture is a masterpiece that 
one cannot afford to slight; it isa work of the 
finest genius throughout, and it were well to 
hear it oftener than we have for the last twenty 
‘years orso. It was admirably played last Sat- 
‘urday, with due delicacy, fire, and brilliancy. 
‘That Uttle “laughing” of the first violins in 
the first theme requires, to be sure, the bowing 
of an Ysaye ora Thomson to doit full justice; 
but our excellent first violins did it better than 
one hears it done nine times out of ten. The 
alternation between legato and staccato might 
have been more strongly marked, but it was 
perceptible, as it was. 

One wonders a little at Mr. Paur’s making 
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the selections he did from Lachner’sonce popu- | 


lar suite. The Praeludiumand theclosing fugue 
are the purest Kapellmeistermusik, and are 
dead as a door nail today; if we are to listen to 
purely contrapuntal writing, let it be by some 
great master who lived in a contrapuntal age, 
and wrote contrapuntally as he breathed—be- 
cause he could not help it. What attempts 
men like Lachner made to keep the fugue form 
alive are really but so many nailsin its coffin. 
Of allelementsin music, ungarnished respec- 
tability is the most tiresome. In the Variations, 
on the other hand, there is much that is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; at some points in them 
the composer rises almost to the point 
of genius, and the March, too, is live- 
ly and pleasant to hear. Mr. Paur cut 
the Variations heroically, omitting also 
‘more than half of the March, together with 
the whole of the Trio. We should be sorry to 
gee the’ Variations drop wholly out of the 
repertory ; vut we think it would be far better 
to give them as a number by themselves, with 
fewer cuts and with the March entire, The 
‘suite was excellently well played. 
Mendelssohn's “Italian” symphony is an old 
friend, whom one delights to meet and greet. 
Only in the slow movement do we find an occa- 
sional dull moment and a touch of the less 
genial side of Mendelssohn; but how beauti- 
fully and refreshingly that second theme comes 
in after fhe mournful crooning of the “Pil- 
‘grims’ March.” And, by the way, does the des- 
ignation ‘Pilgrims’ March,” which used to be 
Current, come from Mendelssohn himself or 
from some other poetically inclined person— 
Buggested perhaps by the ‘Marche des Péle- 
rins” in Berlioz’s ‘Harold’? Then the Trio of 
the Minuet, with its interlocking horns and 
bassoons, isa stroke of genius like few. The 
Symphony was admirably played and produced 


a rb impression. With works like these 
Mendelssohn can not die for good and all. — 

_ Mme. Melba was in splendid yoice and fairly 
‘outdid herself. Both in Handel’s “Sweet Bird,” 
where she and Mr. Molé vied together in 
agility, beauty of tone and purity of intona- 
tion, and in the mad scene from Ambrose 
‘Thomas's “Hamlet,” her singing was perfec- 
‘tion itself and something more besides. What 
® peculiar piece of work that mad scene is, by 
the way! Asa piece of literary and musical 
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ng doubt, w 2 
‘homas or MM. Barbier & Carré? But 
about Mme. Melba’s singing there is no doubt 
at all; it was superb at every point, the sing- 
ing of a great artist. 
The next programme is: Strube, overture to 
“Die Jungfrau von Orleans” (first time); Saint- 
Saéns, concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in G mi- 


nor; Brahms, serenade (without violins): Schu- 
bert, overture in the Italian style, Series 2, No. 


5. Mrs. H.H. A. Beach will be the pianist, 


The rehearsal and concert come on Feb. 15 and | 
16; there will be no rehearsal nor concert this | 
week. | 
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Have you ever seen the rush of the 
2d-cent ticket holders at a Symphony re- 
hearsal? It is always a tear, but there are 
'ridays when some great artist is to-be | 
the soloist. that human nature outdoes | 
itself at Music Hall. Last Friday was | 
a let-up, as there was to be no con- | 
cert Saturday night, but the week be- | 
fore the exhibition transcended any- | 
thing that has been experienced by that | 
well worn temple of music. Why the | 
place did not fall to pieces under this’ | 
attack of hundreds 6f men and women | 
bound to reach that upper balcony was | 

if not a compli- | 
ment to the original builders. By 11:30 
entrances to both doors were 
packed to the street, and there these 
and students of the 
agivine art remained until Mr. Comee 
fave the signal for the doors to be 
opened. As the crowd was close to } 
them the backward pressure must | 
have dislocated a few ribs, but that | 
seemed no hindrance to the agility of | 
the lets which bore the mass helter- 
skelter, pang, bang, up the stairways, 
laughing, screaming and dropping pro- 
grammes and overshoes as it went. A 
charge of cavalry was nothing to the 
noise, and certainly it speaks well for 
the physical condition of this portion of 
inhabitants that no one fell in a 
ait, or had heart failure after arriving 
at the top of those long fiights. It is 
through Mr. Higginson’s generous de- 


" termination to give the music students 


here a chance to improve themselves 
inat this “'rush’’ system is permitted. If 
the public chooses to show its usual 
seeking-to-get-there-first spirit by stand- 
ing for nours and tiuus madly running 
for seats, it is neither the business of 
Music Hall managers to prevent them, 
nor of Mr. Higginson to make it any 
more easy than-he has done at a great 
loss to his own pocket to furnish “re- 


served’’ places in the second balcony at 
Twenty-five cents to 
hear Mélba sing is well worth a day’s 
waiting and _  devil-seek-the-hindmost | 
climb at the end of it. | 
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THE GREAT, SINGER DELIGHTS BOS- 
TON’S MUSICAL BEST. 


She Displays Unusual Emotion in the 
‘Hamlet’ Music—Mr. Mole’s 
Great Work—The Lach- 
ner Suite. 


The 14th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place in Music Hall 
Saturday evening. The following  pro- 
gramme was given: 

Overture to Don Giovanni..... eevee eeCeeRe Mozart 


po! ale ET ee ee ee ae ee ee Handel 
EG EE ee ae ay a Franz Lachner 
Dphelia’s Mad Scene, ‘‘Hamlet,’’........... 
. Ambroise Thomas 
| Symphony No. 4, ‘‘Italian’’..... ..- Mendelssohn 


Of the Lachner suite there was played 
the Praeludium, a few of the 24 Varia- 
tions, a reduced copy of the March and 
the final Introduction and Fugue. By 
permission of Messrs. Abbey, 
& Grau, Mrs. Melba, the renowned prima 
appeared as soloist. Well, the 


flowing was undoubtedly very much 
obliged to the above-named gentlemen for 
their kindness in. loaning their star per- 
former, if one is to judge by the manner 
in which she was welcomed and applaud- 
ed. There is nothing new to tell about 
this wonderful cantatrice’s vocal display 
more than was told concerning her ap- 
pearance here last 


soul within her. Let us rejoice that this 
formerly latent power has come forth to 
disport in the sunshine of her marvelous 
vocal ability. Would Melba but add the 
glow of emotion to her other incomparable 
attainments, then indeed would she touch 
the pinnacle of lyric superiority. 

We have had enough and to spare of 


dramatic fire exerted regardless of vocal 
| discretion and the employment of normal 
|| power in the great singers who have of 
_|late years been seen upon the stage of 
| modern opera and music drama. Rarely 
have the dramatic and lyric elements been 


combined in one singer in a superlative 
degree. The recent past, however, has 
Bhown one such among the prima donnas 
who have become famous, Pauline Lucca, 
and many of my readers will remember 
pleasure her’ unrivaled 


artistic qualities, aided by a voice of 


i large compass, full and deep throughout 
) its scale, rich and sensuous in tone-color, 
| and immaculately correct as regards in- 
' | tonation. | 


The audience went wild over Melba’s 


Singing Saturday evening and no one. 
can blame it, for it was the recognition | 


: $ “that were 
| subsequent brilliancy of her performance, - 


Schoeffel | , air 
of his symphony the violins and violas 


Tuesday afternoon, | 


except it be that in the ‘Hamlet’ scene | Meat “alavinet “of thie cok 
she sang with a warmth of expression | ™TS' Clarinet o iS orchestra plays his 


that made it evident there was a musical sibilities of wcod-wind effects when the 
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soon forgotten, however, in the - 


I cannot remember how many times she 
was recalled, it was a great many, more 
times than the prima donna cared for, 


evidently, as there must be a limit to the | 
aspiration for applause in the case of go } 
famed an artist as_ herself. The greedy | 
maw of the encore fiend was also evident, 
but its voraciousness was not appeased | 
with extra numbers. Mr. Mole played} 
the flute obligato in the Handel aria in ] 
his most artistic manner. 

The orchestra played the overture to 
“Mon Giovanni’ with admirable effect, 
and there was heard in the Lachner 
suite some excellent solo playing by the 
principal instruments, but tHe general | 
character of the playing in the suite and | 
in the Symphony was of that conven-_ 
tionally exaggerated form now identical 
with Mr. Paur’s manner of reading: the - 
classical or older schcol of composition. 


If Mendelsschn ‘had pjaced ten forte | 
marks at the beginning of the Andante 


could not have rasped.it out with a more | 
coarse and vulgar effect than they did 
on this occasion. It only needed the ad- 
dition of the celli and the bassi admin- 
istered with equal violence to have made } 
the bones of the ccmposer rattle in his 
grave across the briny deep. The unity 
of the strings in the Saltarello was won- 
derfully well preserved in the rapid run- 
ming passages. The wood-wind, generally 
speaking, was oOverloud throughout the 
Symphony. If one should listen to the | 
artistic and refined manner in which the 


part, a lesson could be taken in the pos- — 


nuance of the composition calls for deli- | 
cacy and refinement. Here is a clarinet 
player that would satisfy the utmost de- | 
mands of the refined Gericke, that superb | 
master of the highest form of orchestral | 
performance. he | 

There will be no concert next Saturday _ 
evening. On the following Saturday the 


programme will embrace Overture “Jung- | 
frau von Orleans,” Strube; Concerto for 
piano in G minor, Saint-Saens; Serenade | 


(without viclin), Braltms; and Overture | 


7 Italian style, Series 2, No. 5, Schubert, 


rs. H. H. A. Beach will be the soloist, © 
WARREN DAVENPORT., | 
MUSI 


uait.| BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. EMIL PAUR, CONDUCTOR. . 
Saturday Evening, Feb. 2, at 8. 


Soloist, MME. MELBA. ‘ 
(By permission Messrs, Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau.) 


The entire capacity of the house, includin standing k 
room, has been so}d for this concert. [Ay fe2 
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‘was the extra popular matinee of the 
“Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Melba 
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“@ better one could not have been selected; 
Overture, “Fra Diavolo’’................+sAuber 


Rast 8 
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was: ¢, Mrs, Melba. 

Saeeesee Music, ‘‘Sylvia’’....... a cocweec caswenves 
waeea mcene from ‘‘Lucia’’.........60.- Donizetti 
+ Mrs. Melba (Flute obligato, Mr. Mole). 
mtr’acte from ‘‘Gwendoline’’..........Chabrier 
















SE USIG) . codes ecevut¥ Goldmark 
_ SOL Gran. Kose’’....... covccsccces eArditi 
eae Mrs. Melba. | 
_ Waltz, ‘Southern Koses’’........ -. Joh, Strauss | 
eeereres eg Thomas | 
~ Now, I was never so astonished in my 


‘life as, after the splendid performance of 
_Auber’s delightful overture, ‘‘Fra Dia- 
_yolo,”’ to hear it received with the most 
insignificant applause from the vast audi- 
“ence present. I expected to hear an out- 
‘burst of enthusiasm that would have 
“shaken the foundations of the auditorium. 
“The “Sylvia” ballet music, the Chabrier 
‘piece, the Goldmark Scherzo and even the 
charming Strauss waltz passed by the 


“multitude. assembled as quietly as a sum- 
‘Mer zephyr, as far as any demonstration 
“On its part was‘ concerned. However, 
‘When Melba appeared, it became evident 
‘ih the twinkling of an eye for what pur- 
pose the audience had so eagerly pur- 
‘Chased its tickets, for, on her appearance 
“to sing her first number, she was wel- 
» comed in a manner that would have been 
‘a flattering reception for a hero of his 
‘ountry, returning from his victories, 
»erowned with laurels. After Melba’s per- 
‘formance of the Meyerbeer aria the audi- 
-@nee broke forth in rapturous applause 
“and recalled this marvelous prima donna 
again and again, until she appeased the 
-Clamor by singing a ballad, ‘I Love and 
‘the World Is Mine.’ After the mad 
‘BCene from ‘‘Lucia,’’ if possible, the audi- 
/-€nece was more vociferous than ever and 
“were only quieted after the Cadenza had 
been repeated. 

- Following the singing of the Arditi 
“Waltz came another demonstration that 
“Would not cease until he repeated the 
Whole number. Thus it was that the was 
turned into a Melba matinee. If ap- 
arene Was any indication, then, as the 
Saying goes, the Boston Symphony Or- 
'Ghestra ‘‘wasn’t in it’ only just ‘‘a little 
bit,” except as an adjunct, to ‘do a 
“turn” between the vocal numbers. But 
@ band did applaud, though, about as 
Wildly as “guests’’ in front. 

Well, Melba deserves all the recogni- 
tien that she got for her efforts, for she 
“is the incomparable cantatrice of the 
World. It is seldom that other than un- 
‘Qualified praise has been bestowed upon 
“er in these columns when she has ap- 
peared upon our stage and what has been 
-s@id before can be repeated with even 
‘more emphasis on this occasion, for in 
‘som eee us, she has never equalled 
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of execution, toget 
vibratory pow 
then never ~ 
Music Hall 
effort been observed. 
dience went wild with enthusiasm. 

There was still another item in Melba’s 
efforts on this occasion that I have never 
heard before, and that is a warmth of 
feeling that tinged her tone-color and 
gave evidence of a temperament that I 
did not believe existed in her artistic com- 
Under such glowing circum. 
stances it may seem hypercritical to even 
hint that there were any lapses from an 
absolutely perfect 
may be of value to the vocal student to 
explain that the cause of 
Sharp of the pitch at times was wholly 
owing, in my opinion, to a state of ner- 
vous tension that was 
after the singer had got a little way along 
in her number this discrepancy disap- 
This lapse, noticeable only at the 
beginning of her different selections, is 
something that is Hable*to happen to any 
' vocal artist (and instrumental as well, 
where they have to make the pitch them. 

Selves); in other words the Singer or play- 

er is nervous for the time being. 

was probably nervous when 
upon the stage each time and became 
composed as her work went on. 
dents should avoid wearing about their 
throat anything similar to what Melba 
wore during her first and second numbers. 

She had discarded it when she came on to 
Sing her last piece. Anything about the 

neck in the locality of the sound-produc-. 

ing organs is detrimental to the delicate 
adjustment of those organs and disturbs 
their functions at once more or less. 
would be well if Melba would discard al} 
such trinkets, for however slight they are, 
they are obstacies to the most acute and 
expansive employment of her marvelous | 
She is handsome enough, 
besides, without such adornments. 
something must be 
orchestra and its conductor, for the per- | 
formance of the “Fra Diavolo’’ overture 
and the overture to ‘‘Mignon” were bril- | 
liant and exciting experiences. 
derful entr’acte from ‘“Gwendoline,’’ was | 
in the most exquisite manner. 
something that ravished the senses of 
every critical listener; perhaps it paral- 
yzed them, for no one, hardly, applauded. 
rck, also, was 
in its mel- 


“had to be refused entrance. The o¢casion 
a | soloist. Here is the programme, and 


from *‘The Huguenots’’..........Meyerbeer | 


performance, 


the singing 


involuntary, 
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vocal powers, 


said for the | 
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a delightful number, sensuou 
odic beauty, and dainty and gorgeous in 
its orchestral coloring at different inter- 
vals of its composition. It needed more 
rehearsing, evidently, and Mr. Paur will 
do well to let us hear it in a symphony 
concert when he has suitably prepared it 
performance. 
also, was not played as if it were familiar 
But it is a charming 
waltz, and if Mr. Paur wants to hear a 
tumult in Music Hall let him play it on 
some Saturday evening in contrast to 
some serious work. It is a masterpiece 
of its kind, and as such is not unworthy 
the company of Mozart, 
other of the great masters. 

And the “Sylvia’’ ballet music, what 
superb performance it was! 
plause that’followed was nothing to men- 
tion. The finesse of Delibes instrumenta- 
As for the music it- 
self, there is not one dull measure in the 
whole composition. 

Mr. Mole’s flute obligato in the ‘‘Lucia’”’ 
number must be praised for its artistic 
excellence. It was a consummate effort 
in every particular, and he shared with 
the prima donna the applause of the au- 


to the musicians. 


The Public Rehearsal next week will be held on Thursday, Friday being 





Beethoven or 





“her efforts of-yesterday’s performance. | 
“the one thing that was the most marked | 


But the ap- 


tion is delightful. 


, The accompaniments by the orchestra 
were admirably rendered; one could not 
ask for more discretion in this difficult 
task. Mr. Paur exerted himself and was 
at his. best. 
VARREN DAVENPORT. 
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SEASON 1894-95. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conductor. 


AY. CONGERYL 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16. AT 3, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


STRUBE. OVERTURE to Schiller’s “Jungfrau von Orleans.’’ 
op. 8. 
(MS. First time. ) 


SAINT-SAENS CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in G minor, 


Op. 22. 


— 


- Andante sostenuto. 
Il. Allegro scherzando. 
III. Presto. 


BRAHMS. SERENADE for SMALL ORCHESTR 4, 1n A major, 
op. 16. 
.. Allegro moderato. 
II. Scherzo: Vivace. — ‘I'rio 
It. Adagio non troppo. 
[V. Quasi menuetto. — Trio. 


V. Rondo: Allegro. 


BEETHOVEN. a) CLARCHEN’S DEATH, from ‘‘Egmont,”’ Op. S4. 


b) MARCIA ALLA TURCA, from “Die Ruinen von 
Athen,”’ op. 113. 


SCHUBERT. OVERTURE in the Italian Style, in ID majo: 
(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH. 
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The Pianoforte used is a Steinwav. 
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| warlike scenes, 


ote Raia cca 
“THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” 
BY GUSTAV STRUBE. 


A Composition of More Than Ordinary Merit 
—Mrs. Beach, as Pianist, Confirms 
Promise of Her Earlier Work—A Mixture of 
Schools and Styles in the Programme. 


The concert of Saturday presented the 
greatest mixture of schools and styles of 
composition that could be gathered upona 
programme of moderate length, and it may 
be doubted whether even a musical gour- 
mand could digest all of the courses. The 
opening number was an overture by a 
young member of our orchestra, and unless 
all signs fail, the best composer within its 
rauks. The overture to ‘The Maid of Or- 
leans,” by Gustav Strube, is a composition 
of more than ordinary merit. 
leans too heavily in the Wagnerian direc- 
tion of strong dramatic effgct and free poly- 
phony,there is a good degree ofsymmetry in 
its themes and their treatment, and the 


orchestra! colors are laid on with a firm 
hand. Itis of course military from the 


very first, and the horn call in the first | 
intima- . 


measures of the introduction gives 
tion of what the auditoris to expect. It 
must be remembered that Schiller’s picture 
of the Maid of Orleans (which this work 
represents) swerves as far from historical 
fideiity on the one side as Shakespeare’s 
does on the other; in this presentation of 
the subject we have the Maid triumphant 
at the last, dving in the moment of victory, 
saving by her heroism the French king and 
army, and utteriug as iast blissful thought, 
the words, — 
‘‘Hinauf—Hinauf—die 
rueck— 
Kurz ist der Schmerz, 
Freude.”’ 


Therefore the apotheosis of the finale is 
well justified by the poet. The pastoral 
touches, which Mr. Strube has given in 
excellent scoring, are in.good contrast with 
the military themes and their treatment, 
and the melancholy theme of the introduc- 
tion might well be the farewell which 
Johanna takes of her peaceful fields in the 
early scenes of the tragedy. In some af 
these pastoral touches one finds a slight 
flavor of ‘‘Waldweben’”’ from Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried.’’ ‘lrumpets, trombones, pic- 
colo, and even tambour militaire one 
finds in full measure in the 
and the boldest of con- 
trasts, particularly the sudden drop irom a 
sforzando iufii into a delicate solo. The 
return of themes at the close is not clear, 
at allevents ata single hearing, since the- 
matic development seems to extend to the 
very coda. Summing up this work one can 
say that the composer has good musical 
ideas, much ability in scoring, and decided 
dramatic instinct, but a trifle less of 
“Sound and Fury,” a clarified style, would 
be an added. advantage. The public gave 
much applause and the composer was 


Erde (flieht zu- 


und ewig ist die 


the - 


Although it . 


ame St. Saens’ G minor cuncerto 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. at the 
Piano, It is a pleasure to state that 
_the pianist who gave such great 
~ promise in her childhood has not retro- 
graded. In the first movement her shading 
ran to extremes and there seemed to be 
but few gradations between /orie and piano, 
but some of this fault inust be placed upon 
the composer rather than upon the execu- 
tant, and the ensemble was generally ex- 
cellent. Mrs. Beach made a great success 
in the second movement, a dainty Scher- 
zando, in which her crisp, demi-staccato 
“style suited the compvusition admirably, 
and the scale-work was as clear as crystal. 
The orchestra deserves credit too, for such 
a perfect ensemble, such balance against 
the soloist, and such delicacy of shading 
. can seldom be heard. 


In the final Saltarello there was also 
some commendable plaving both by soloist 
and orchestra. The ditticult chord skips 
were made with absolute suretv, and there 
was some fine octave work in ths solo part. 

Several recalls and a large floral tribute re- 
warded the artist atthe eoneclusion of the 
concerto. Now followed Brahms’ Serenade, 

| On. 16, the one without violins. The ablest 
critics abroad go into raptures about this 
work, but itis not one which will ever be. 
come very popular; 
chaste in style, has much beauty of themes 
ana excellent development, but it is and 
remains ‘‘imusicians’ music,’’ and there is 

a certain phlegmatic reserve about it which 

would svarcely seem to lead to enthusiasm. 

[t represents both the young and the ina. 
ture brahms (just asthe ‘‘taust”’ overture 
is representative of two epochs inWagner’s 
development), for although written in Bonn 

‘in 1560, it was retired by the composer and 
tinally issued in a revised form in Vienna 
in 1876 The discarding of the violins was 
not a new idea: about a hundred years ago 
Napoleon : 

‘the possibility of writing an opera without 
violins, and the result was ‘“Uthal,”’ in 
which nothing higher than the viola ap- 
pears in thestringorchestra. Brahms him.- 
self made a more legitimate use of this 


te 


it is remarkably | 


; 
‘ 
: 
’ 


; 


‘ 


| 


| 


; 


sonaparte consulted Mehu: on | 


same device in the funeral march of his |) 


the Germau Reguiem, 
18 the instrument 
which best pictures brooding sor- 
row, or melancholy (the English horn 
gives the same effect in the wind-tones), 
and here the prominence of this instrument 
was wellciosen. Butin this Serenade the 
absence of violins gives a tov continuous 
solemnity; one feels as (:retry did at the 
performance of ‘‘i thal’’ when he cried out, 
‘‘T wouid give a thousand francs for one 
violin tone!”’ 

Yet one must thank Mr. Paur for present- 
ing this work and for giving it so well. If 
one were to be guided onty by public ap- 


work, 
viola 


greatest 
jor the 


preciation at such highly educational con- |; 
certs, one might give an endiess round of | 
Auber, *“Tabasco” marcnues, or “Pizz:cati” |) 


of Delibes: 


such.a composition, of world. | 


wide fame, must needs be heard, whether | 


it is entirely relished or not, and we are 
not sure but that the public might not 
“tirst endure, then pity, then embrace.”’ 
The firat movement was very beautiful in 
its serious calm, an eifect which Brahms 
more than any other composer manages to 
impart to his allegro forims. Here the bas- 


svons did some praiseworthy work. The | 


Scherzo was not playful, none of Brahins’ 


| 
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See this shortcoming whieh led to his, 2 gin Ton NaS Cee _— 
eventui y. mupereeaiag phe. Scherzo with ‘ The Symphony Concert. | MUSIC AND. DRAMA. Tana? |worse by Mr. Paur's incomprehensibly more 
the Intermezzo. 1e Adagio is ove of the ast night the fifteenth concert of the Boston Sym. | ureenr eA - 1¢han doubling the ranks of the ‘violas; there 
Pad 4 Oh, Aiea | 4 9 ‘ pa as the , 
sat ag ied Patera hg “ i Bs picture at phony Orchestra was given at Music Hall. The fol. — | Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, |were twenty-one of them last Saturday even- 
Sea cnarih A ar er ‘ ae lowing is the programme: | The programme of the fifteenth symphony ing—where the instruments came from, Heaven - 
vag a, ; paints gray apen » Pe acs | i aiteninn: Vibes nt Orleans” (M.S. pene ae see si given * ane eee Hall, last Saturday sedi Pay: like parsing a double-wide | 
mane, f : yl Minneen' tor Pi ak aa 7 : 4 | vening, was as follows: mourning-edge upon the work. L st | 
1 egal position. The tinal Kondo was also er Lee eee ners NO ws ++ RAS Raene ® | Gustav Strube: Overture to Schiller’s “Jungfrau vo anyone che toand the serenade dull and $04 


nteresting and masterly, although a plain- Serenade, A-major, op. I5.e ses sereeyeess oeeeeeee Drahms i 5 Orl iY . 
| Claercheins Death, ‘*Egmont”’ | n(First five.) engi dious on Saturday only hear it given, say in 


tive countertheme forbade a complete es- ri Tae Meee tet ‘ 

eabe from sad solemnity. There was some + adler boat! ar ea peat a seen ‘Saint-Saéns: Ooncerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in G Bumstead Hall, with a normal mass of strings, 
excellent tiute-playing in the marchlike = nese Ras ae biases nie 4a ‘Brahms: Serenade for Small Orchestra, in A majo and we think he will find pretty bright sun: 
ending, and the oboes did artistic service The soloist of the evening was Mrs. H. Beach opus 16. | JT. light where all was November darkness before 

in almost every movement, for they are andhign prise is due her for her interpreta. » Beethoven: a) Clarchens Tod, from “Egmont,” And then, too, to give this serenade ‘mmaail | 


pv se : ® ~ ; Ys ‘ : a on. 0s j opus 84. . ° . ' 

Mee sebaiagad promineit by Brahms in tion of the Saint-Saéns concerto. In the first 4 b) Marcia alla Turca. from “Die Ruinen | sien after the immensely brilliant and telling | 

7 . ‘place Mrs. ac : ‘ ‘ or $ von Athen, opus 115. ‘orchestrati - | 

tone-picture, the nortraval of Claerchen’s as & consequence no work falls below the: : (First time.) was like mende ssohn 8 bringing ‘out one of. 
| _ Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the pianist. _Schumann’s symphonies in Leipzig immediate- 


‘death, by Beethoven. One does not wee high art level in her hands. Then her natur. , ; : 
oso oly over Goethe's heroine. for after ‘ally sound taste has been reinforced by the most! 4 Pag rls f ay ges oo mgr as 5 hi es es cased spent hy“ rture to “Guillaume Tele! 
ins pong pea ; Rise ae Ryo ce ae ‘intelligent study, and though it may happen now and brea sah nal copilhd pte one O ene rire : ° eg Peas by serine ef PENSTa Maye a more 
Deets Mein Shae a ‘, ical aboubl Her then, that one may not agree with her interpretation, Eb ymphony Ulchestra, Mage ae ee ees s prenensidie. at has | 
y rrig about Mrs Harris. The iy 4,j F erg " _ bow here as a composer. He was educated in “Clarchens Tod,” that exquisite little violet of | 
itis impossible to doubt her intelligence. Technically _ the Leipzig school, being a pupil of Reinecke homely pathos, to do all by itself on asym- 


number was excellently periormed, how- |” t 
ever, and the stationary tone (organ-point) there is nothing to find fault with. Mrs. Beach’s skill is ' and Jadassohn; but in this overture he makes phony programme? And then to follow it up 


- ae 


: . f astep well out of the circle of his school influ- with the Turkish March! It was almost a 
upon the are ep rte rag in vt > Packs - ha ‘cated fingers are capable of expressing all shades of JBI ences. The overture is essentially a modern desecration; all one could think of was a mina- 
9 alien fe ting ere tak to. rs te seat uy ‘meaning, with all shades of power, and if the high [M/[— Work, in feeling, style, and aim; there is not ture parody of a military funeral: sober sadness 
Sang eras that had preceded, there grade of excellence s not always maintained, itisdue ME a little of ‘storm and stress” in it, not a little up tothe grave, and rollicking jollity all the 
‘came Oriental revelry in the shape of Beet- to the lack of physical endurance, and not the lack of _ of physical violence even. But, even at the way home! The Schubert overture, too, was 4 
thoven’s ‘“Turkish March,” which is about skill. The first movement of the concerto was played first hearing, one gets the impression that the mistake. Itis a work to play through at a Te-, 
as genuine as our confectioner’s Turkish with feeling and brilliancy, here and clsewhere the MR °°" composer knows remarkably well hearsal, perhaps before a dozen or so of invites 
fig paste, but, authenticity aside, is an At- rapid passages were played with clearness and rare _ whither he is going and walks his chosen path | guests, and then lay aside; to parade itata 
tractive rhythm to tap one’s feet fo, and heauality of pee a ‘tg eat ns aes ** Gi with very firm step. There are many mo- concert is to do the composer an injustice. All 
which naturally evuked more applause ute pe tas pe ee ta ae ores aS qe i ments of genuine beauty in the work, those ill-combined little scraps of themes 
Repeieme whole of Brahins ita seaaie pro- with a tea spgraadion tt ‘teaalee “an ctr, Phérect, ME ae fact a Now and then | which Schubert afterwards used: to DAGMiSs 
gramme landed the auditor in the border- nical work was of the best ; Th “thi l . we ° rather over-nait turn in the harmo- | better purpose in other WoERA apse patheticn:a 
Bee humor and shabhity. Oeed\. { ihe a. OF 6 est. | 1¢ third move. Mie ny, a melodic phrase not wholly above comic here :—the phrase from Rosamunde” in 
Jane derstand the fact that some. critics lent was artistically interpreted but was #— the commonplace, may strike the ear; but, asa the introduction, and that terrible little hint 
held Schubert’s ‘‘Overture in Italian somewhat lacking in dash and in brilliancy, the spirited §j— whole, the overture shows true force of feeling, inthe coda at the glorious stretto of the first 
Style,” in D, to be a parody of the lightness Work of the orchestra the more strongly emphasizing ff coherency of expression, anda sense for musi- movement of the C majorsymphony. Of course 
of Rossini, for some of the themes are these defects, which were due not to lack of taste but 37m cal beauty. In a word, it shows real talent. In there are movements of charmin the piece, it 
dressed outin an amount of fiuting that to lack of power and physical endurance. The taste | the matter of orchestration, Mr. Strube seems would not be Schubert's otherwise; but it is 
goes beyond legitimate costume. Flute | was faultless, the technical work admirable, and the im already just on the verge of mastership. The one of those works which the composer him- 
7 & score is fullof experiments which remind one self is the first to wish forgotten. 
| 


and oboe and oboe and flute interchanged. | thusiastic applause w i 
: | é ay se well merited. : . ss 
in tunes that had a simpering simplicity, | PP of things one has seen in the scores of many an Saint-Saéns’s G minor concerto still well 


upon the horu reminded of a similar effect |fully equalto all the demands made upon it, her edu. i 


after all the The overture by Mr. G. Strube, of the Symphony | ; ; bat one 
| / ; older hand: things one has found to look very maintains its place in the front rank of modern 
: had - gone be- | Orchestra is an exc : ‘k; s dra- : ; é' : 
ae dignity of spetelade Pash ir he not 1 is an excellently imagined Work; is dra - tempting on the written or printed page, but pianoforte concertos. Mrs. Beach played it 
ore; “it was as li vo | matic and somewhat spasmodic, but it is worked out in hich : thi , beautifully indeed; wi 
Taieored a enliven » funeral | iyo tr teh aateak. as ik haeinet | which sound very much like anything else you very beautifully indeed; with an effective- 
41 | the true artistic spirit, with talent supported by knowl | please: the difference with these experiments mess that went far to pardon a certain femi- 


with a comic recitation. Buti “a vag hapa il é é 
was excellently played, and served to show edge. Itis suave, majestic and flery by turns, and yet ]—® of Mr. Strube’s is, however, that they always nine excessiveness in the employment of 


that sounded exasperating 


that Mr. Paurcan wt his successes in widely it is lacking in artistic self-reserve, all that has been |™® sound well, individual, and seem really worth means. Few persons, for instance, can believe | 
diifering schoo'« he has a versatilitv which | thought and imagined has been elaborately set down, | while. Indeed, the scoring of this overture has in the enormously slow tempo she took in the 
as not yet recs ived cue acknowle lgiment, and there is no suggestion ot that reserved power | a certain individual aroma almost threughout; ‘contrapuntal introduction to the first move- 
And so the mus.cul banger which had be | which distinguishes genius as opposed to talent. The i it is not the scoring du premier venu who has |ment; it passed all rational bounds. And yet, 
run with roast beef ended with athin soup, work is strong, notwithstanding, and with a tender | studied the art to good purpose. That the over- in a certain sense, it paid; her playing of just 
ut nobody went away hungry. vein of poetical fancy running through it. Itis so ex-| ture is a work to stand we will not say; butitis |this movement was particularly fine and 


Louis C. Huson. cellent in quality that it arouses a curiosity to hear the a good earnest of the talent ‘of a young man impressive, finished down to the smallest 
™ from whom not alittle may be expected. details, yet well subordinating every detail 


ping we oe one-day in the master’s genial | _ The performance of Brahms’s serenade was a |to the total impression. She carries the move- 
ihe Waa Bent soatauiey dantl ating, fe fiasco from beginning to end. Seldomhave we | ment through with conspicuous strength and 
ood. The first movement Is particularly fascinauns, He = seen an audience so bored, and, we will add, coherency, with infinite artistic savoir faire; 
with at times a dainty delicacy that seems foreign to legitimately bored. We were bored ourselves, all that can be said on the other side 
the large and impatient touch of this master. DoCS if youcome tothat. And this was all the more is that one feels that the movement 
the scherzo hint that Brahms is occasionally human @ annoying because the work is essentially beau- Can be made to tell just as strongly with 
enough to be trivial? The work was played with fine tiful and ought, by rights, to bore nobody. This less lavish outlay of means. Mrs. 
effect, the elaborate third movement being especially #® serenade for small orchestra (without violins) Beach’s playing of the second movement was 
noteworthy for the clearness and unerring skill with | is really a magnified piece of chamber music; ‘capital at every point. The third movement 
which it was interpreted. | = the wind instruments occupy the  fore- she takes at a far more moderate pace than the | 

| 

| 


one 


The programme for the next concert includes Han. ground nearly throughout, the mass of violas, |COmposer does: with gratifying results as faras | 


’ : ee 
del’ ; ’ . + No. 12; celliand double basses seldom rising above clearness goes, but to the loss of a good deal of 
el’s Concerto Grosso; Haydn’s Symphon} the level of an accompaniment. To put the effect. To hear Saint-Saéns himself play 


Mozart’s “Elopement from the Seraglio;”’ Beethoven's " > . , 
Overture aa of the House :” anil Wacner’s the thing upon an orchestral basis is to this movement is, as the Germans say, “to lose 
| , . ' — _ @o it great wrong; in a large hall the sight and hearing!” But,even at her slower 
, Centennial March. | - absence of the violins soon becomes well- |tempo. there was no lack of real vim and vigor 


nigh intolerable; the orchestra has no of accent. Upon the whole, we think Mrs, 
Beach has never done anything quite so fine 


el 
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‘peatedly recalled after the close. 

- The next programme is: Handel, concerto 
grosso in G minor; Haydn, symphony No. 12 
(B. & H.),in B-flat major; Mozart, overture to 
“Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail;” Beethoven, 
overture to ‘‘Die Weihe des Hauses;” Wagner, 
Centennial March. The public rehearsal will 
be.on Thursday afternoon, February 21, Friday 


being a holiday. 


THE FIFTEENTH SYMPHONY, 
Tye: 


A New Overture Played, the “Maid of } 


Orleans,” by Gustave Strube of This City. 
‘Lhe following is the programme of the 
15th cencert of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra given in Music Hall Saturday 


evening: 
Overture, ‘‘Maid of Orleans’’ (M. S.)...... . 
i , Gustave Strube 


Concerto for Pianoforte, G Minor, No. 2.... 

ha ; “wer = 

| Saint-Saens 
.. Brahms 


Serenade, A major (without violins).... 
by, Beethoven 


Claerchein’s Death, ‘‘Egmont 
Turkish March, ‘‘Ruin of Athens’’ Beethoven 
Overture in the Italian Style Schubert 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the soloist. 
Mr. Strube, who is a member of the or- 
chestra, shows a degree of imagination 
in his overture, and in its general con- 
struction: he has displayed a knowledge 
of musical form. There are periods of 
melodic and poetic value also, but his 
treatment of the subject in the main is 
one of elaborate vigor and violence in 
which the well-known formulas of mod- 
ern instrumentation are rung in their 
familiar changes with their accompany- 
ing dissonances and occasional jargons. 
The effect gained, as a whole, is that of 


the composer, who works with the tools | 
and regardless of the | 


of talent only, 
admirable melodic bits, here and there, 
it must be said the work is devoid of ar- 
tistic repose and is not one that will add 


to the value of art or bring its author | 
In the final chord the . 


lasting credit. 
trumpets prolong a note of earsplitting 
discordance. The trumpets of the or- 
chestra are almost infallibly correct in 
their intonation, but this shocking dis- 
Sonance is too bold and authoritative to 
be other than a reproduction of the com- 
‘poser’s intention, so it cannot be laid to 
a slip of the players. The playing of the 
‘Overture was applauded and the composer 
came forward and bowed. 

It was a pleasant experience to pass 
from the laborious efforts of the overture 
to the spontaneous strains of the concerto. 

Mrs. Beach’s playing of the piano part 
was marked with that well-known taste, 


‘touch, refinement and clearness of exe- | 


eution that has always characterized her 
‘efforts. To these elements must be added 


Subtle exhibition of feeling and expres- 
“sion on this occasion, and a greater ex- 
“hibition of power than she has displayed 
on previous appearances. 
a well-graded and effective effort, and one 
that. commands high praise. The audience 
“applauded enthusiastically, and the pianist 
was recalled many times. 
. The Brahms ‘‘Serenade’’ was almost in- 
“terminable in its length, and its effect 
fas of that musty dryness that wearied 


| tra concert, 


@ greater degree of brilliancy and a more : usual attractions, There were two pieces 


In itself it was. | 


ve ’ a ‘ 
he : be 
a hie ae ee righ 
ee | : ‘ 


Dal 


1} nn 
T aC ‘ 
a a Cae ne : 
JiiL- 


Ss n proves that he ‘has th 
Joba 
of his labors may bring forth. 5 
should have had better judgment than to 
have inflicted his audience with its per- 
forrnance. At all events, when he had 
finished playing it, which was at 9.30, 
he should have had tact enough to have 


- announced to the audience that the con- 


cert would close with the Beethoven 
march from the ‘‘Ruin of Athens,’ and 
thereby merited the blessings of what 
there was of the audience that had not 
left during the dragging out of the 
Brahms number. 

As far as the Schubert overture is con- 
cerned, it is about as much in the Italian 
style as a hen is like a bird of paradise. 
If it had been labeled ‘‘Haydn,’’ no one 
would have doubted its origin in the brain 
of that respected old German with its 
melodic doodling by the various solo in- 
struments upon the three chords. 

Now here is the programme for the next 
concert: Handel’s Concerto Grosso; 
Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, No. 12; 
overture to Mozart’s ‘‘Escape From the 
Seraglio’’; overture, ‘‘Dedication of the 
House,’’ Beethoven; and Wagner’s ‘‘Cen- 
tennial March.’ And this in Boston 
the year of our Lord 1895. If the most 


Mr. Paur 


in | 


| concerto f 
_compénied by the crchestra, In the first 
_ part she displayed great skill in the ex- 

 ecution.and remarkable appreciation of | 
_ the spirit of the composition The sud- 
den transitions from extremely rap!d 
figures to slow tempos was performed 
_by her with great force and she inter- 


_ preted the theme with considerable deli- 
cacy and charm. 


war n¢ Feading of it © 
the. “of the compo 
which was received by the audience with | 
prolonged applause. _ Hs a 7 

ach played Camille Saint Saens eae 
for pianofcrte in G:major, ac- | 
ISS 4-95. 


Bh or 


ON Y 


iUR, Conduetor. 


The second movement afforded great 


_ Scope, both for the orchestra’s excellent 


work and Mrs Beach’s skill on the piano- — 


forte. The dainty theme did not suffer 


| techneque. 
| The brilliant passage work of the third 


unprejudiced listener regards these two. 


programmes, then he must admit that 
they present the evidence of the incapaci- 
ty of Conductor Paur as a programme 
maker. What a gloomy outlook! The re- 
hearsal this week will take place Thurs- 
day afternoon, 


“MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Echoes 


from Yesterday's 
_ Symphony Concert. 


Repertory of the First Week of the 
on Grand Opera Season. | 


Last Week of “Dr. Syntax’-—Odncerts 
~<: Tonight—Ooming Events. » 


The program of the Symphony orches- 
last night, presented un- 


played for the first time by the orches- 


| tra in Boston, and Mrs Beach was solo- 


ist of the occasion. | 

The concert began with Gustav 
Strube’s “Overture to Shiller’s Maid of 
Orleans, in F major.” Herr Staube is a 
very accomplished musician, who plays 
one of the first violins in the Symphony 
orchestra, and his composition proved 

ie of sustained and-dignified merit. 
The main body of the overture is redo- 


instead of Friday after- 


: 


} 
I 


Thursday afternoon instead of 
-evenin 


| ture, 


| and 


os spel ipdh por fae. and in its devel- 
~Opment, where she alternates with th 
orchestra, she displayed remarkable 


ONGERYE. 


ARY 


movement, executed by a wonderfu 
| rush over the scale, the recalling of 
ne first and second themes, and the 
e rok be hge the melody was performed 
y Mrs ch with striking effect. She 
was enthugiastically applauded and re. 
ones by the eppreciative audience. 
i rahms is—always a favorite at the | 
fo phony concerts, and his ‘Serenade | 
$4 Small Orchestra,” which was played | 
de night was thoroughly. enjoyable. | 
r Paue’s interpretation elicited the. 
most delicate and the strongest features RE. ‘Jungfrau von Orleans.’ 
of the piece,and the orchestra’s work was .. .. sinc Bei sip 
brilliant, effective and strikingly im- >t time.) 
presnty 6. The grace with which the 
our ts movement was~ ger and the 
Charm with which the fifth movement 
was rendered threw in reliefijall the. 
rhythm and fascinating theme of the. 


composition. 
and *‘The Turkish ro for PIANOFORTE, in G minor. 


io, ATs, 


RAMME. 


Maron aa Yeath’’ 
ch,” by eethoven, followed b 
Franz Schubert’s “Overture in the Ital- 
lan Style,” concluded the concert. 

tbls oy erate which was played last 
nent for the first time in Boston is in 
talian style because it has no second 
movement, The. whole overture is 
esas on the development of one melo- 

4 The themes are simple, but the de- 
velopment of the sécund theme in F 
hae : aft. cae ag th tee The 

much like the first, RE j alian Style, Series 2, N 

only the second theine is in B flat major. ee een Myrtle, Perien 9; Ne. 
ce affords scope for brilliant work for 

a the este vale Hae ay Ti 
opportiiaite a zs tself of the | 
The next rehearsal will be given | 

Friday. 

rogram for this and the Saturday |, . 
¢ concert will be as follows: Noist: 
i. te to grosso, Handel; symphony No. | 
; an B fiat, Haydn; overture, ‘“Hn- 

u rung aus dem Serail,’’ Mozart; over- 

Dedication of the Hetise,”’ 


DE (without Violins). 


The 


_thoven; Centennial March, Wauner l. A. BEACH. 
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SEASON 1894-95. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


XVI. GONGERYTL 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


HANDEL. CONCERTO GROSSO No. 6, in G minor. 


. Larghetto e affettuoso. 

. Allegro, ma non troppo. 
- Musette: Larghetto. 

. Allegro. 

. Allegro. 


SYMPHONY in B flat major, (B. & H., No. 12; 
Peters; No. 6.) 


I. Largo. — Allegro vivace. 
If. Adagio. 
III. Menuetto: Allegro. — Trio. 
IV. Finale: Presto 


MOZART. OVERTURE. “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Sérail,”’ 
in C major. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “Egmont,” op. 84. 
— 


CENTENNIAL MARCH, in G major. 


er 
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A STRONG DOSE OF EDU- 
CATIONAL MUSIC. 


Conductor Paur’s Commendable Reading of 
Hadyn—Beethoven’s Egmont Overture 
Overshadows the Mozart Overture—Wag- 
ners Curious Centennial March. 


A programme beginning with Handel's 
Concerto Grosso, continuing with a Haydn 
Symphony, Mozart’s overture to ‘Die 
intfuehrung,.” 3eethoven’s ‘“Kgmont’’ 
overture, and ending with Wagner’s Cen- 
tennial Marchi, may be called ultra-educa- 
tional, but thanks to a magnificent per- 
formance, it sounded much better than it 
reads, and ithad the merit of being very 


‘short... Nevertheless too much of the edu- 


cational upon a single programme is not to 
be commended: it would be wiser to sugar- 
coatthe pill with a littie of the modern 


school, for after ail we are notto be blamed | ™' , abit: aaa Be 7 
for being most in sympathy with our own | Make a dramatic eect that is almost 


generation. 


) OSE, 
a 
ee 


z Cea yam ay : ey eax t we Nee ; 
doverture (“Die Entfuehr 


ba} 


aus dem Seraii”’) once again, and althou 


% 


- 


it is not to b> ranked with the “Magic 
Flute’ overture, or with that to “Dosa | 
Juan,” 1t has yet many points which make 
it worthy of am occasional place on the rep- | 
ertoire. | 

Of course it faded greatly in the stron 
light of the ‘‘Egmont’’ overture which fol- 
lowed. Egmont was a subject which ap- 
pealed powerfully to Beethoven’s sympa- 


-thies; a deep love of liberty was one of the 


chief characteristics of the great composer's 


nature, and this trait speaks /orth in no un- 
Certain tones inthe Heroic Syraphony, ia 


the finale of the Ninth Symphony (where 
universal brotherhood is the theme) and in 


‘this Egmont overture. The use of the 


piccolo in the latter part of this overture 


‘stands as one of the most marked exam-_ 


ples of the proner e:ployment of the 
tone-color of this instrument. QGener- 
ally used by composers in bacchana- 
lian or in diabolic effects (for the 
piccolo may be spoken of as tiie imp of the 


Orchestra) Beethoven here uses ii to por- 
tray the uprising of the oppressed Dutch 
peop'e, and ifs wild shrieks, combined | 


The Concerto Grosso for string orchestra | 


is not a work which can arouse enthusiasm 


at this end of the 1%th century, although it 
is well-constructed in the contrapuntal 


school of its time, The fugue was given 


with much clearness and good balance, and 
the musette, althoug! lacking the continu- 
ous drone-bass which is generally charac- 
teristic of this movement, was rustic and 
genial in flavor; altogether the work was 


f &@good example of the early style of writ- 


ing. Mr. Paur is to be commended for his 
treatment of Haydn; he never makes that 


gives to his measures something o anly 
power and dignity that is not always 
present in the readings of other conductors, 
The symphony in 8 flat, No.6 of Peters’ 


with the fierce high tones of the violins, | 


unigue It was pleasant to note that Mr. 
Maur did not repress the snappy runs on 
this instrument whic do so much towards 
making the final cadences triumphant. Tne 
Piccolo was excellentiy played, as also 


| Were the violins in those trying positions _ 
- Which Beethoven introduced for the tret 
time into orchestral work. Fe’ore this 


overture it was held to be as muchas an 
orchestral violinist could do tu go up to 


, three-lined A (the A an octave above that 


on the first added line aboye the staffin G 
clef notation) but here, for the first time, 
they are sent up to the C abuvethis A 


composer seem trivial or poriwigged, but (our-lined C) and give a most warlike 
m 


e(fect thereby. Modern composers now go 
to this he ght very freely, but in Beet- 


_hoven’s day 1t was held to be almost ‘tim: 


Orchestra. The development of the chief | 


theme of the first movement is interesting 
and the codais beautiful, In the Adagio 
our Homer nods a bit, and there is a good 
deal more of the svaviter in modo than the 
jovclerinvre in the number. Yet one may 
doubt whether any of the modern compo:- 
ers who have decried the necessity of tune 
could write such straightforward melody 
ifthey tried never so Hard. The Minuet 
was rather conventional in its chief 
Dart, but the trio was delightfully melo- 
dious and was played in a flawless manner. 
The whole tendency of this age is against 
repetition in music and therefore the 
Haydn Rondos with their half dozen re- 
appearances of the chief theme become pro- 


pussil.le.’’ The kett e-drum was played a 


edition, isone of the most attractive of | trifle too forcibiy at the close, but this was 
liaydn’s set written for the London ; ® failing that leaned to Virtue’s side. 


‘the concert ended with Wagner’s Cen- . 
tennial March. Itis possible that Ameri- | 
cans may fecl some interest in a march | 
which was written about them by one of | 
tie great masters of musical art, but it 
must be borne in mind that Wagner did 
not write this march from espec al interest 
inour achievement of independence, but 
from a very decided affection for 6000, 
whichsum was the prime ince itive in the 
matter. When ,he wrote it he did not 


know one of our natioiual melodies, and he 


i 


; 
‘ 


lix to our ears (it is not too much to say | 
that every style of Rondo is likely to be | 
discarded by the composer of classical | 


works of the future), but the graceful dally- 
ings with the first tigure in the coda were 


we ’ 3 all. | 
given with a daintiness that deserve osity, but precious little of art. [he bom- 


praise, it was an exhibition of caprice at 
just the right place and in just the right 
manner. | 

At the beginning of the Mozart overture 
there was a trifle of ragzedness in the at- 
tack, but at the recapitulation of the themes 
after the development the same passages 


| 


| 


Feeiugs not to have taken the trouble~to 
learn any of them even with the 
5000 dangling before them. He 
choose for his theme of inspiration, not 
Washington, not Lincoin, but the pretty 
American girls that he had seen (this by 
his own confession) and the gentler pas- 
sages of the march represent these. As a 
consequence the $5000 march has a ont the 
Bane success that a ‘710,000 prize beauty” 
bas at a circus; there 1s an interest of curi- 


bastic passages are furiously grandiloquent; 
our heroes, we are glad to think, never 


‘strutted about iike that. The oniy wa ii 


' 


which one cun fit the march to American 
circumstances is to suppose that Wagner had 
become prophetic and pictured the Ameriga 
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Gri Ae once bedelish oMay t 
‘Yectirring triplet figure i . . 

anotif”’ and its eudless répetition pictures a 
‘currency Gebate in the upper house of our 
‘héloved congress; /this figure naturally 
goes on almost forever; the massive theme 
which immediately follows the “Senator. 
motif’ is the ‘‘sugar-Trust-motif’’ and is 
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‘elosely: combined with the tormer with, | 


‘Naturally, a great deal of brass; the furious 
éxpiosions which follow suggest labor 
‘troubles, panic, anda general upset, but 
through it all the triplet figure, rep- 
resentative of the debating senators, 
babbles on and onuuntil tre auditor be- 
comes aweary of it, thus producing 2a most 
realistic and historically accurate picture. 
When ene remembers what Dvorak has 
done for Ainerican music, and conipares 
this work with tiie American Symphony 
(‘‘Froin the New Wor!ld’’) one feels that the 
weaker side of a great genius ought to be 
forgotten as speedily as possible. With the 
exception of one slight slip, the brasses 
played their important work magnificently, 
‘and the performance was altogether the 
best that the present writer has yet heard 
of this inflated work. Louis C. Evsox. 


THE SIXTEENTH SYMPHONY. 


UNINTERESTING PROGRAMME 
STUPIDLY INTERPRETED. 













AN 


The Orchestra Played About as It 

 Pleased—-Arrangements at Me- 

chanics’ Building for the Com- 
fort of Grand Opera Patrons. 


: The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra took place in Music Hall 
Saturday evening. The following was the 


programme: 
‘ Concerto a Te SEEOT, poo c es vececes Handel 
“Symphony in B-flat major...............- Haydn 


Overture, ‘‘The Escape from the Seraglio.’’ 


“bee ee Mozart 
eure: —**Miemont’’....ccccccccccece Beethoven 
Pemeeerninl March.......cecccccccccesees Wagner 


. This programme was the most unin- 
teresting and the performance the most 
‘Stupid that can be recalled in the history 
of Mr. Higginson’s orchestra. The ¢.udi- 
ence was the smallest and most gloomy 
also that can be remembered at these 
concerts, 

_ Does Mr. Paur take the symphony au- 
dience for a collection of conservatory 
Students from the ‘Wooly West” and 
‘Malarious South’ that he should 
10 it with such educational efforts, if 
that is his object? 

_ Does he imagine that as a musical com- 
munity: we have just laid aside our ani- 


mal skins and bows and arrows for the 
Barb of civilization? 

either did the orchestra play this ill- 
snosen programme in its best manner, for 
‘@ Was a lack of precision often and a 


a - 


'gusted with the programme, as was the 
most of the audience, and perhaps took 
in the performance other 





Egmont’ overt 
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i cc Once Qe , 
e ‘Hg! ure the concertmaster 
endeavored to steady the band with his 


violin, for the players were paying no 
heed to the conductor, who was executing 
calisthenics with a vigor and animation 
that could not result in anything: less 


than profuse diaphoresis. 


This extraordinary display of Conductor 
Paur reminded me of the story of the > 


father who undertook to 


punish an 


overgrown son by shaking him. The boy 


stood still, and the father shook himself 
nearly off his feet, imagining 
that he had about dislocated all the in- | 


all the time | 


ternal organs of the offending son. 
I never before saw the orchestra pay 
so little heed to the movements of the 


conductor as 


it did on this occasion. It 


played at its own sweet will often, and 


as for the variety of bowings 


passage among the first violins, 


of the same 
it was 


simply unique, a unity of effort not even 


existing between the players at the first | 


stand. 


Well, I supvose the orchestra was dis- 


little interest 
than to perfunctorily do its 


The audience took its medicine without 
any demonstration of disapproval; a pall 
overshadowed. it, 
prevailing throughout the evening until 


of dejection, however, 


work. 


ie ep 


ee a ee 


the sound of the “piercing fife and the. 


stirring drum’’ announced the final meas- | 
uninspired 
Waegner’s, worked off for a stipend upon 


ures of that vapid, 


our centennial committee of 


The performance Saturday night reflects 
upon Mr. Paur’s ability as a programme 
maker, and was no credit to him as a 
conductor, either, and the work of the or- 
chestra was discreditable to that really 
The simious 

antics of the drummer furnished occa- 
sionally some divertisement to the weary 
to cogitate . 
such gymnastic ma- 
noeuvres are a part and parcel of tym- 
pani technique, as taught and practised 
in the obscurity of Leipsic conservatories 


superb body of players. 


caused one 


not 


listener, and 
whether or 


and zoncert halls. 


Mr. Paur must make more effort and re- 
that he is conducting an or- 
chestra in Boston that for five years was 
under the inflexible discipline and mas- 
terly direction of the unrivaled Gericke, 
and that more is expected of him than if 
in Brooklyn 
in the interests of a piano house or giv- 
ing performances that are expected only 
to rival the slovenly and indifferent ef- 
organization. © 
Nikisch was pre-eminent as a maker of | 
bad programmes, but he never, to my re- | 
membrance, reached the level of the one 
on Saturday evening; neither was his or- 
chestral patois much worse than some of 


member 


he were directing concerts 


forts of a second-rate 


the playing on this occasion. 


music. 


WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orches- 
. tra. 

The sixteenth symphony concert was given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, the 
programme being as follows: 

Handel: Concerto Grosso No. 6, in G minor. 


ah 





Haydn: Symphony in B-flat major (B. & H., No. 12; 


Peters, No. 6). , 
paar: er aneere to “Die Entfihrung aus dem 
Serail.”’ 


Beethoven: Overture to “Egmont,” opus 84. 
Wagner: Centennial March in G maior. 

The concerto grosso is devidedly the most 
effective orchestral work by Handel we have 
yet heard at a concert: far more so than the 
one in D minor which was played last year. 
One reason for this is undoubtedly that the 
present one, in G minor, is much more fully 
written out than the other; that is, that, 
although Handel evidently counted on a harp- 
sichord or organ accompaniment here, as in his 
other concertos, the string parts are so written 
as to fill out the harmony more constantly than 
in the other, and the lack of an “accompani- 
ment” is far less seriously felt. Only semi- 
occasionally—in the last allegro, for instance— 
do ungrateful bare places meet the ear. The 
whole work isin Handel’s best vein; it was a 
happy inspiration of his, too, and somewhat in 
advance of his day, to break the monotony of 
key which is nowadays one of the most serious 


certo, suite, or partita by an old master, by 
putting the middle movement (Musette: 
Larghetto) in E-flat major. The whole concerto 
was admirably played, Mr. Kneisel, Mr. 
Loeffler, and Mr. Schroeder leaving nothing to 
be desired in the concertino, and the ripieni 


parts being played at once with accuracy,vigor, ° 


delicacy, and perfection of ensemble. Only,we 
have our serious doubts as to Mr. Paur’s tempo 
in the first movement; it seemed tous that he 


went more by tradition and the look of the | 


notes than by Handel’s marking and the in- 
trinsic character of the music. The movement 


is marked Larghetto e affettuoso; no doubt the 


signification of Italian terms had not become 
so fixed in Handel’s day as it has since, and 
Handel’s Larghetto is not necessarily our mod- 


mark his now familiar soprano air ‘Mein gliiu- 


dent enough that, when he took the trouble 
to mark this movement in triple alla breve (3-2) 
tine Larghetto e affettuoso, he must have 
meant to indicate something less slow than the 
ordinary Largo or Grave which would inevita- 
bly have been taken by conductors, had there 
been no tempo-marking atall. Mr. Paur took 
the movement uncompromisingly Grave, at 
the slowest tempo imaginable; 
enormous stateliness and impressiveness, but, 


| to our thinking, not its right character. It 
sounded too merely conventional and routine- 


flavored. 

Haydn’s B-flat symphony is one of his most 
modern-sounding works, one in which premo- 
nitions of Beethoven are most frequent and 
Striking. The more than ordinarily full scor- 
ing, replete with ingenious and novel effects, 
the harmony, the character of the working- 
out, even the themes themselves, have at times 
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| was excellently well played, with all ¢ ue bril- 
liancy and vivacity, and with careful attention 


‘ 


to effects of light and shade; perhaps now and 
then one might feel a certain lack of perfect 
aaish, But the symphony made a superb ef- 


ect, the orchestration, for one thing, sounding 


! doubly brilliant and full of color after the more | 


sober chiaroscuro of the Handel concerto. 


Mozart’s overture to the “Entfiihrung’”. igs 
seldom heard at concerts; it would repay more 

| frequent giving, for it is bright as a new dollar. 
Here we have the light, airy, vivacious Mozart. 
in a very fascinating mood: the work has little 


depth, and stands a goodish way behind the 


“Figaro” overture; but it isso nimble, spright- — 


_ly, and charming, it has so much color and 
zest, with its ‘“Janitscharenmusik”’ and piceolo- 


| flute, that it is intinitely delightful; one seems 
| to hear the light-hearted Pedrillo chattering 
| all through it! And what a beautiful episode 
| thatisof the C minor version of Belmonte’s 
air! with its sweet wood-wind tones. 
_ wonder who wrote the concert coda; in the 


We 


opera, the overture ends with one foot in the 


, air,on the dominant, and is enchained with 
‘ the first stage number. 
~ himself, or it may have been arranged from 


Perhaps Mozart did it 


some ensemble-piece in the opera itself? At 
all events, it is the best concert coda to an old 
overture we have yet heard, even better than 
Wagner’s to Gluck’s “Jphigénie en Aulide.” 


_ The overture was capitally played. 
drawbacks to our enjoyment of a whole con- | 


Beethoven’s great ‘Egmont’ overture is one 


of the master’s works that have most fallen a 
, prey to “interpreters.” ; 
' Wagner had never had the (after all, reasona- 
| ble) idea to insist upon the cognateness of the 
. second theme with the stately. sarabande 


One almost wishes that 


motive of the introduction; conductors, ever 
since the publication of ‘Ueber das Dirigiren,”’ 


‘ seem bent upon stuffing this idea down your 


throat. Mr. Paur insists upon it less obtrusive- 
ly than some of his confréres of the craft; you 
do not quite feel like calling out, “Yes, I know 


. that already!” every time the figure comes in; 
, but it seems to us, on the other hand, that he 


paves the way for making this thematic allu- 
sion unmistakable by taking the whole move- 


; ment too slow. These modern “Brahms” Adje- 


ern Larghetto—~ did not Bach. for instance. | gros in Beethoven sometimes make one almost 


regret the “ring-master’s whip” of the old 


. “Zopf’ conductors; to be sure, one does not 
biges Herze” with a Presto?—still it seems evi- | 


wish to hear a Beethoven Alleg7o absolutely 
run a steeple-chase, but it must have some go 


} toitand not drag sentimentally. We missed 
, also the bite of that Meyerbeerish rhythm in 
the basses (against the counter-rhythm in the 
« violins) in the second part of the first theme. 


But, with these exceptions, the overture was 


_grandly played, the coda being given with 


especial vim and brilliancy. 

So far the programme had ample reason of 
being: it had ied us from Handel, through 
Haydn and Mozart, to Beethoven; each one of 
the four selections from these masters was ad- 
mirable of its kind and sharply characteristic; 
we doubt even whether anyone in the audi- 
ence felt the “‘monotony” of hearing two oyer-. 
tures in succession, And now the crown of this, 
classical edifice was to be Wagner’s Centennial 
March—of all things in the world! The Cen. 
tennial March! the “Grosser Festmarsch zur 
Eriffnung der hundertjihrigen Gedenkfeier 















































































0 “ posit tion. “ What’ o Id : ‘agner have hase 
i of? Tt sounds as if he had been. 
ican’ who shall say, without suc- 
not a sort?—to set the spread-eagle and all 

id gone Fourth-of-July orations to music. 

at ly the Wagnerians in the country ought to 


‘a subscription togive this remarkable 


‘ork decent burial; for the glimpses of the 
hr 3 n are already tired of it. Nor was the work 
bettered in the playing; it was played as 
ely as might be, and only served to show 
bt if the Music Hall is to fall, it will not be 
ag ) lerioho fell: it has stood the test, and is 
* 3¢ and trombone-proof! 
rigs he ‘next programme is: Foote, symphonic 
pro! ogue, “Francesca da Rimini,” opus 24; 
s, “An Island Fantasy ;” Dvordk, ““Waldes- 
2 for ’cello; Klengel, capriccio for ’cello; 
, a . symphony No. 2,in D major, opus 
er ‘Liszt- loppler, Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, 


cote 


in T oe Mr. Alwin Schroeder will be the 
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TIGHT BINDING 


The Symphony Concert. ...tc | 


Tit sixteenth concert of the Symphony Orchestra ; 
uriven at Music Hall, last night. The programme 


Cmeerto, Groeso, No. Boccccers ee eeeeeeeee »-»- Handel 
Symphony, B flat, poet ar be bétededde Haydn 
Overture, ‘‘Elopemen from the Seraglio”. -Mozart 
Overture, *Eaemont’’..os.ce socoseceessss beethoven 
Centennial March.... ebecesenes socccecocsees Wagner 


Tils is a good specimen of the kindergarten species 
{programme; at first glance it informs symphony 
onert patrons that they are to be instructed; and if 
ity ind pleasure it must be on their own account. It 
si programme arranged according to chronology; 
nithe earnest student is given the opportunity of 
aclug the development ot music from the rude begin. 
ings Of a Handel to the massive profundities of a 
agner. A kindergarten programme, however, should 
strpical as well as chronological, typical of the com. 
sr and the era, and it should be also special. The 
verge student, ignorant of the tricks of programme 
aking, will find it difficult to detect the steps through 
hich a concerto became a centennial march, or by 
bat means evolution exalted a symphony into an 
reture. A chronological programme should keep to 
species of art work; this not only allows the 
went to detect the advance or the degeneration of 
art species in question, but it will add to that 
eral dulness which seems to be the object of the 
ujrity of modern programmes. 

ir, Paur deserves credit for not attempting to over 
olernize that ‘dear old thief,” Handel, though he 
old have been more than human if he had entirely 
sisted the desire. Handel is always modernized 
owadays, whether in his songs, his oratorios, or his 
lstrumental works. His simple dignity and majesty 
0longer appeal to us; the manna he offers us is with- 
utsavor; for our modern palates have been stimu. 


ted by sulphuric acid and so ho must be seasoned up ' 


) suit our taste. 

The Symphony calls for no comment at this late date, 
ut perhaps it may be pertinent to ask: Can we imag. 
¢ “papa” Haydn leading his own work, with the 
erspiration of superfluous energy streaming down 
isface?, Would he haye asked for sombre energy 
ren he could have obtained sweet grace, and would 
¢have sought for thunder when the benign sunsnine 


1894-95. 


NY ORCHESTRA. 


UR, Conduetor. 


BAe. 20, AT S, P.M. 


AMME. 


% “Jungfrau von Orleans.” 
t time. ) 


O for PIANOFORTE, in G minor. 


jas streaming around him, and the midsummer breeze | 


as dimpling the water? Was there a nervous rest- 
essness in his vivacity, and did his fancy hurry him 
long headlong until he was out of breath? 

Itis somewhat puzzling to discover the theory by | 
hich the Wagner march was tagged on the end of the | 
rogramme; it has no relation to what went before, | 
ndit is net a rare specimen of the composer’s genius. 


hemergency, and it served its purpose. The officia) 


DE (without Violins). 


| 


RE in Italian Style, Series 2, No. 5. 


tls interesting as showing what Wagner could do in 


rogramme prints a criticism on this march, taken =. == 
om the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1876. The. 


ritic says, “After playing over the march 
ome half dozen times, we must candidly 
Gnit that we greatly enjoyed lt. We find it neithe: 
onotonous nor dry, but full of fire, dignity and en 


rgy.”? Some balf-dozen times? The critic has earned | 


tright to praise. 

The programme for the next concert is: Symphonic 
Tologue, ‘Francesca da Rimini,” Foote; ‘An Island 
ditasy,’? Paine; ‘‘Waldesruhe,’”’ Dvorak; Capriccio, 
lnzel; Symphony No. 2, Beethoven; Hungarian 
lspsody No. 2, Liszt-Dopple. The soloist will be Mr. 
ltin Schroeder. 
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rung der vereinig- 
| ha let us not be- 
‘grudge the work a single syllable of its title, 
for it needs them all! We doubt if 
the country ever gets back the money it spent 
on this extraordinary (or say, extra-ordinary), 
‘composition. What could Wagner have been 
thinking of? It sounds asif he had been 
‘trying—and who shall say, without suc- 
cess, of a sort?—to set the spread-eagle and all 
past and gone Fourth-of-July orations to music. 
Really the Wagnerians in thecountry ought to 
start a subscription togive this remarkable 
work decent burial; for the glimpses of the 
moon are already tired of it. Nor was the work 
bettered in the playing; it was played as 
coarsely as might be, and only served to show 
that, ifthe Music Hall is to fall, it will not be 
as Jericho fell: it has stood the test, and is 

trumpet and trombone-proof! 
The next programme is: Foote, symphonic 
| prologue, “Francesca da Rimini,’ opus 24: 
Paine, ‘An Island Fantasy;” Dvordk, *‘Waldes- 
ruhe,”’ for ’cello; Klengel, capriccio for ’cello: 
‘Beethoven, symphony No. 2,in D major, opus 
86; Liszt-Doppler, Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, 
in D minor. Mr. Alwin Schroeder will be the 

cellist. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


The Symphony Concert. ¢.,., tr 


Tit sixteenth concert of the Symphony Orchestra ; 
sgiven at Music Hall, lastnight. The programme 


Concerto, Grosso, No. 6. eee eeeeeese eevee eseeeven Handel 
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Orerture, “Elopement from the Seraglio’’..Mozart 4 ° 
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Centennial March. ..ectcccseecssces oocoeseee Wagner 

This is a good specimen of the kindergarten species | 

fprogramme, at first glance it informs symphony —————-- 

overt patrons that they are to be instructed; and if | 
hey ind pleasure it must be on their own account. It|, 
si programme arranged according to chronology; 
niihe earnest student is given the opportunity of 
aing the development ot music from the rude begiz. | ~ 
ings Of a Handel to the massive profundities of a 
agner. A kindergarten programme, however, should | 
typical as well as chronological, typical of the com. 
ser and the era, and it should be also special. The| 
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venuge student, ignorant of the tricks of programme UR, Conduetor. 


iking, will find it dificult to detect the steps through 
heh a concerto became a centennial march, or by 
lat means evolution exalted a symphony into an 
rarture. A chronological programme should keep to 
nespecies of art work; this not only allows the Ti T 
uient to detect the advance or the degeneration of NCERY ’ 
eirt species in question, but it will add to that 
tueral dulness which seems to be the object of the! 
ong of modern programmes. | 
', Paur deserves credit for not attempting to over ARY ey Al 
lolernize that ‘‘dear old thief,’? Handel, though he | 
wld have been more than human if he had entirely | | 
sisted the desire. Handel is always modernized | 
owadays, Whether in his songs, his oratorios, or hi: RAM ME. 
lstrumental works. His simple dignity and majesty | 
dlonger appeal to us; the manna he offers us is with. 
piisavor; for our modern palates have been stimu 
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suit our taste. pt tiine. ) 
The Symphony calls for no comment at this late date. 
Hut perhaps it may be pertinent to ask: Can we imag 
i@ “papa” Haydn leading his own work, with the 
berspiration of superfluous energy streaming down 
hisface? Would he haye asked for sombre energy [QO for PrANOF 
brcn he could have obtained sweet grace, and would | 
Hc have sought for thunder when the benign sunsnine | 
Was atreaming around him, and the midsummer breeze 
vas dimpling the water? Was there a nervous rest- | 
lessness in his vivacity, and did his fancy hurry him VIX (without Violins) 
long headlong until he was out of breath? 
| Itis somewhat puzzling to discover the theory by 
Which the Wagner march was tagged on the end of the 
programme; it has no relation to what went before, 
ndit is net a rare specimen of the composer’s genius. 
at ls interesting as showing what Wagner could do 1in_ 
An emergency, and it served its purpose. Tho official 
programme prints a criticism on this march, taker 
rom the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1876. The 
witic says, “After playing over the march 
me half dozen times, we must candidly loist: 
dmit that we greatly enjoyed lt. We find it neithe 
Onotonous nor dry, but full of fire, dignity and en 
tgy.”? Some half-dozen times? Thecritic has earned | 
right to praise. 
The programme for the next concert is: Symphonic 
tologue, Francesca da Rimint,’’ Foote; ‘An Island| | 
iitasy,’’ Paine; ‘*‘Waldesruhe,’’ Dvorak; Capriccio, ->—— 
lnzel; Symphony No. 2, Beethoven; Hungarian 
lipsody No. 2, Liszt-Dopple. The soloist will be Mr. 
tin Schroeder. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 


FOOTE. 


PAINE. 


a) DVORAK. 


b) KLENGEL. 


BEETHOVEN. 


I. Adagio molto. — Allegro con brio. 
Il. Larghetto. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro. — Trio. 


SHRASON 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONIC PROLOGUE, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini.’’ 


Op. 24. 


SYMPHONIC POEM. 


SOLOS FOR VIOLONCELLO. 


CAPRICCIO. 


Boston Music Hall. 


1894-95. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


AVIT. CONCERT. 


MAT Oy POM. 


‘“WALDESRUHE.”’ 


‘‘An Island Fantasy.’ 


’ 


SYMPHONY NO. 2, in D major, op. 36. 


. Allegro molto. 


RHAPSODIE HONGROISE No. 2. 
(Scored for ORCHESTRA by Liszt and DOPPLER). 


Soloist: 


~~ —— 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 


in D minor. 


Op. 45. 
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JOHN K. PAINE AND ARTHUR FOOTE 


HEARD AT SYMPHONY. 


The Former Undoubtedly the Great- . 


est American Musician—“Rigo- 
letto” and Sunday Evening Con- 
cert by the Operatic Artists. 


The 17th concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra took place in Music | 


Hall Saturday evening. The 
gramme was as follows: 


Symphonie Prologue, ‘‘Francesea da Rimini.’’ 


pro- 


Foote 
Symphonie Poem, ‘‘An Island Fantasy’’....Paine 
Solos of Violoncellos: 
De. seceeteveeuabeweeceees Dvorak 
i EEE. wkd VAsd 60-6 bbeaide p04 Wee Cae kas Klengel 
og SE SE, SE es ce aaa Cte Beethoven 
Rhapsodlé Hongroise No. 2.....cccsecccccce Liszt 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the soloist. 


Mr. Arthur Foote’s piece has been 


heard before in these concerts, in fact 
it was first brought out by this orches- 
tra in January, 1891. One listens with 
gratification to the musicianlike man- 
ner in which Mr. Foote handles his 
material, which is at once melodic, 
elevated and original in its character. 
There is no striving for effects at the 
expense of legitimate art, no borrowed 
Plumage from familiar costumers in 
orchestral decoration serving to cover 
the ill-shapen form beneath, but honest 
exposition of serious study upon classic 
models, enhanced through the imagin- 
individuality of the com- 
poser, its form displayed in the well- 


fitting and appropriate. garments of 
chaste and artistic handiwork. This 
composition reflects credit upon its 
composer in every direction, and it 
would be well if some of his local con- 
temporaries should emulate its just 
proportions. Mr. Foote was obliged to 
come forward and bow inacknowledge- 
ment of the hearty applause of the 
audience. 

It is not at all creditable to the 
reputation of the conductors 
have directed the affairs of our Sym- 
phony Orchestra that their want of 
discrimination has been the means of 
our hearing too seldom the works of 
Prof. John K. Paine. During the five 
years- that Mr. Gericke was here he 
played but one of Prof. Paine’s com- 
positions, if my memory serves me 


correctly, d that was the symphonic | 
sf = ey ns she | tle breezes and rippling waves, alter- 


poem hear Saturday night. Nikisch 
undertook a performance of Prof. 
Paine’s “Spring’’ symphony with re- 
Sults discreditable to his ability as an 
interpreter, it being the only time in 
his term of four years that he at- 
tempted anything of Prof. Paine’s. Mr. 
Paur has done better than either, for 


he gave a masterly rendering last sea- | 
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who | without honor except in his own coun- 


try, especially when that country is 


oO 


J among the very few great composers 
now living. Brahms in Germany and 


Saint-Saens in France are the only : 
living composers in the highest realms 


of musical art who are the peers of 
Prof. Paine, and were the iatter a 
native of either of those countries he 


. would today be world-famous as a | 


| great composer. 


Since Schumann died no composer 
| has approached in symphonic composi- 
tion the melodic form, classical purity, 
romance and poetry combined, which 
Prof. Paine has shown in his two sym-. 
phonies. These works stand upon the 
Same plane as do the immortal com- 
positions of Beethoven, Schumann and 
Schubert, and it should.be the duty of 
the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra to perform each season one 


) or both of these classic compositions to 


—.- 


} serve as a beacon to the aspiring. stu- | | 


dents and ambitious composers among 
our countrymen in lighting their path 


towards that pinnacle of true art, i 
if gained, much be reached | 


Which, 
through other means than that em- 
ployed by the majority of this class of 


them beyond the struggles of unspon- 
taneous and imitative slavery to what 
is termed the ‘‘modern school of com- 
position.”’ 

Well, perhaps Prof. Paine’s country- 


men will awaken some day to a reali- || 
zation of the fact that America has © 
produced one composer whose musical | 
Stature reaches into that upper air of | | 
ability | 

Stands shoulder to shoulder with that } 

|! of the immortal Bach, whose invention | 
in thematic treatment has the no- | 


genius, whose contrapuntal 


bility and spontaneity of Beethoven, 
without the latter’s dryness; 
vices and instrumental coloring is that |; 


of the most modern school in its ra- | 
tional form. Indeed, a prophet is not 


whose science equals that of Brahms, | 
















the United States of America. 


Prof. Paine’s charming symphonic 
poem, prompted in the expression of 
feelings by the “remembrance of sum- 
mer days at the seaside, amid the 
varying moods of ocean life; the sooth- 
ing calm and murmur of the sea, gen- 


nating with surge and storm,” dis- 
played in its wealth of melodic beauty, 
its fascinating harmonics, its broad 
and flowing rhythms, its delightful 


episodes with opportunities for the] 
English horn, clarinet, harp and French > 


Sa her 


horn in solo passages, the master 


hand of the ripe musician and roman- | 


son of the Prelude from Prof. Paine’s i tic composer. There was need of a” 


; 
A 
. 





whose ; 
imagination has the romance of Schu- | 
mann and whose skill in orchestral de- ' 






the world has produced. As a master — 
in every form of music he belongs 


anne «< 


! 
writers whose efforts rarely stimulate 
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“the accomplishment of which Mr. Paur 
‘totally failed. The audience received 
‘the piece with eathusiastic applause, 
‘and Prof. Paine went upon the stage 
‘in response to calls to bow his acknowl- 
-edgments of his fellow-townsmen’s en- 
thusiasm. 

' The Beethoven symphony was piayed 
in Mr. Paur’s best style, but that is 


oh 


deficient in delicacy and refinement 
-and lacking in a happy graduation of 
“Gynamic power. I am convinced that 
it does not exist in the musical nature 
'of Mr. Paur to conceive this necessity 
for a fine gradation of power, and as 
‘the classics must rely almost wholly 
et upon an acute delineation in 


/dynamics and not whatever upon sen- 
-timental dispensation of the material 


r. Paur’s critical listeners must re- 
main content with what is offered in 
this direction under his baton, for he 
Cannot better it. The appreciative few 
will live in memory of the gratifying 
Bsults experienced in this respect 
rhile the refined Gericke was with us. 
' The orchestra plays at times some- 
‘what slovenly nowadays as if it did 
‘not heed the conductor or perhaps be- 
Cause of insufficient rehearsals. In- 
flexible discipline and absolute control 
‘are the only means whereby 80 players 
can be kept in perfect accord. . 

Mr. Schroeder played his numbers in 
that highly artistic and technically per- 
‘fect manner that marks his efforts al- 
‘Ways. Mr. Schroeder is a ’cellist of 

















ed his efforts with tremendous enthusi- 


“asm, recalling him many times. The 
‘Liszt number that ended the concert 
‘was played superbly. 
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in this programme, 
Arthur }koote’s ‘‘Francesea da RKimini’’ 
symphonic prologue. This work grows 
stronger upon more intimate acquaintance, 
fur it possesses impressive themes and an 
easy, unforeed leading ofthe parts; the 
develop.inent too is logical and 
interesting if not strikingly dramatic. 
The work has scarcely the in- 
tense passion of the loving « and 
guilty pair, nor is the tragedy which cul- 
minated their amour sufticiently indicated, 
however, 
the work which is not inetfective, and 
which sufficiently accounted for the public 
favor which was accorded to the perform- 


which began with 


ance and which forved the composer to 


sive work. 
h quality, and the audience applaud- | 


f “the ideal, lofty beauty” of the Cory- 






‘of Cybele, ‘‘moved with a fury they calle 
‘divine, celebrated their feasts in beatin 
drums, dancing, 
every side like mad folks.’’ 


tic dance. For the Corybantes, priests 


d 
s 


leaping and running of 
And so we 


find Huxley speaking of “that form of 








‘the soldiers of the Salvation Army are th 
“militant missionaries.’ ’’ The 
2 old priests was undoubtedly “lofty, 


‘yh « 
Py: ety 


‘somewhat Corybantic Christianity of which 
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leaping of 


9? 


b i the dance was the antipodes unto ‘‘ideal 





2 ty.’’ 


tained therein, it is necessary that | bow his acknowled:ments from his seat. 


Prof. Paine’s ‘‘Island Fantasy’’ idealizes 
the sea shore very much as Mendelssohn 
celebrated the Isle of Staita in his ‘‘Heb- 
rides Overture,’’ for there is the same 
tribute to the voice of Poseidon, the same 
touch of loneliness, the same pensive char- 
acter, aithough no one will ever again 
achieve .such a perfect ocean theme as 
that beautiful chief subject in Men- 
delssohn’s overture. Anything that this 
composer writes is worthy of the respectful 
attention of the critic, for it may scarcely 
be questioned that John K. Paine stands 
at the head of the American Schoo! of 
Composition. But the reviewer would 
have preferred a_ selection from tle 
‘Oedipus’? music (the high-water mark of 
native composition) to jthis rather discur- 
Spite of the beauty of the 
thematic material there is something of 

rolixity in the working-out. The scoring 
s done with a masterly hand, oniy Tein- 
pleton Strong, of the native army. comes 
near to Professor Paine in the matter of 
good orchestration. The performance was 


Mr. W. F. Apthorp, the learned author of a worthy one, and especial mention may be 
he Symphony program books, slipped in a 
Ingular fashion last week when he spoke 


made of the harp and the horn as being 
very satisfactory in prominent passages, 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder then played two 
violoncello solos. Dvorak's ‘‘Waldesruhe” 
(‘Forest Repose’’) took us from sea-shore 
to wuodland in easy transition. it had a 
suave melodious character which reminded 
of a “Song without Words,’ and gave 
abundant opportunity for that rich tone 
and pure expression of which Mr. Schroeder 
is suc: a master. Its end with a broad 
passage on the © string gave a good ex- 
ample of Mr. Schroeder’s noble . tone. 
Klengel's “Cappriccio’’ seemed like Pop- 
per’s ‘‘Papillons’’ in masquerade. It was 
a showy Kondo (of the simpler form) with 
a chief theme of Moto Perpetuo character 


anda contrasted counter theme of appro- . 


priate legato. It can only be regarded as a 
musical sugarplum, but it gives good ap- 
portunity for technical display and arouse 
much enthusiasm in the audience. 
Beéthoven’s second symphony is a species 
ot poor relation among the family af nine. 
It is the least grateful of them all for per- 
formance. Mr. Paur gave it a good and 
generally conservative reading, in which 
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the art. And the effect is always admirable; 


this first downward step in musical heresy, the strings are treated with infinite skill, and 
we may add that the Larghetto seems Mo- Where the composer finds himself foreed to re- 


zartish without Mozart’s brevity. 
finale is a& good step 
school, 
jovial 


ancl seemed merely 


The sort to his brass to give due prominence to a 
towards the new melodic phrase in strong passages, he does it so 
The older finales were always cleverly that the sum total of his orchestral 
intended tone has no unpleasant brassiness, and his use 


to send the.audience home in a good humor. 'of the trumpets in cantilena is so skilfully 


When Beethoven gave the joviality to the 
movement, as he did in this sym- 


third 


veiled that it detracts nothing from the effect- 


hony, by substituting the s . ‘iveness of these instruments when he employs 
Sinden a change sone Sie eener se. . ek pe them in their traditional character as trumpets, 
finale too, and in this symphonv one finds in true trumpet passages. The prologue was 
the beginning of a transition to the new ®4mirably played and produced an exceeding- 


school. 


The movement was brilliantly .!y strong impression, Mr. Foote having to bow 


performed with just the right spirit and his acknowledgments of the applause from his 


tire. 


hiding place in the corner of the first balcony. 


The Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2, by Liszt | Professor Paine’s “Island Fantasy” makesa 


(scored by Liszt and Joppler) is not so suc- "better and better impression. the mor ? 
3 : . , e one 
cessful @ work as the Polonaise in KE which hears it. , 


Muller-Berghans orchestrated, but it has 
There is some very 


its showy moments, 
brilliant flute-work and Mr. 
serves enthusiastic praise, 
the trying passages 


| Without a 
Mr. Paur 


was in his 


for he gave 


“poetic fancy, unlike Mr. 


from traditional 


in working up the heavy climaxes which rency of development nor prevent its haviug a 
follow on éach others heels ir this work, distinct and musicaily logical plastic form of 


and there was nota grain of pepper lost its own. 


Protessor Paine has here conesived 


from the spicing of this orchestral mess of the “Symphonic Poem” in what seems to us its 


pottage, 
still more highly flavored, for 
‘Sinfonie Fantastique’ the best possible 
study of modern orchestration, is promised 
for performance. Louis C. Exvson. 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the seventeenth sym- 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, was as follows: 


Foote: Symphonic Prologue, “Francesca da Rimini,” 
opus 24, 


Paine; Symphonic Poem, “An Island Fantasy,” opus 
“oO 


Dvorak: ‘“Waldesruhe,” Adagio for ’cello and orches- 
tra, in D-flat major. 

Klengel: Capriceio for ’cello and orchestra, in D 
minor, opus 8. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 36. 
Liszt-Doppler; Hungarian Rhapsody ,No. g, in D minor. 


Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the ’cellist. 

This is, we believe, the second time Mr. 
‘oote’s ‘Francesca da Rimini” has been played 
here; itis the tirst time that we personally 
have heard it, as we were not in Boston at its 
first performance in 1891. After a careful 
study of the score and this one hearing, we 
should not hesitate to place it at the head of 
all Mr. Foote has yet written in the larger con- 
rt forms. Whatisin general strong in Mr. 
‘oote’s writing,—solid, rational harmony, flow- 
Ang, natural part-writing, stoutness of musical 
Structure, and coherency of development,—is 
0 be found in this work in its best estate; and, 
added to these characteristics of the efficient 
musician, we find here a depth and poignancy 
of expression, a melodic forcibleness, and vigor 
f effect, toward which his previous orchestral 
Works have steadily striven, but without 
Bich brilliant convincingness of achieve- 
ment. The whole symphonic prologue is 
Conceived and carried out on a high poetic 
Plane, and at the same time with impeccable 
Musical consistency. In the matter of in- 
strumentation Mr. Foote has here taken a long 


Next week the musie will be truest and best estate: 
Berlioz’s 2 


asa piece of music in- 
.spired, or suggested, by extra-musical ideas 
and experiences, but never seeking to follow 
foutan extra-musical trainof thought in any 
slavish way, nor to model its form upon condi- 
tions foreign to itsownart. What of tone- 
painting there is in the work is purely ideal 
and suggestive, never descending to mere real- 
istic imitation. ‘The composer has been poetic 
and fanciful without for a moment allowing 
himself to be unmusical; more than this, one 
,sees that the musical side of his work was from 
beginning to end the- prominent one in his 
mind. The composition is full of beauty, force 
‘and grace. It was excellently played, though 
| it seemed to usat times that the heavy brags 

in the orchestra played somewhat louder than 
Ithe composer must have calculated on in his 
sscoring. (The work was very warmly received, 

and Professor Paine bowed from the stage in 
-response to the appiause. 

Beethoven’s second symphony is always a 
ydelight. To be sure, with all itsinmense and 
',characteristically Beethovenish advance upon 
«the first one in C,one can hardly understand 
nHerlioz’s closing his analysis of the first with 
- ‘Ina word, this is not Beethoven. We shall 

find him!” as if in the second symphony the 
-true Beethoven was for the first time revealed. 
Save for a measure or two in the slow introduc- 
» tion to the first movement, and some develop- 







It isa perfectly free work of musico- 
Foote’s prologue, | 
Molt de- which, with all its freedom of development, | 
4 adheres essentially to the sonata form: but its | 
Haw. frank departure 
element forms doesnot inthe least impugn its cohe- 


musical | 


ee 


la el te 


| 


| 


ments in the second theme of the final rondo, j 


this symphony in D has Beethoven’s “first 
manner” stamped all overit, and in no wise 
. Suggests what Beethoven came to later. in his 
‘career. Itis far more like the first symphony 
-~than itis like the third. Butit is full of the 
, most wonderful genius for all that. It was ad- 
“mirably played and received in a manner to | 
-warm the cockles of the veriest classicist’s | 
heart; the Larghetto was all but encored. 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody (No. 12 of the 
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' The Symphony Concert.Suu™ 
Last night the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its 
seventeenth concert at Music Hall. The programme 


na ee Prologue, ‘Francesca da Rimini.” 
. Foote 
“Ain Island Fantasy’’..-++- PPrereTr tT ry ...Paine 
“Waldesruhe”... aden eeeeeese Dvorak 
Capriccio ..-+erseeeeers cocevece ; 
Solo for Violoncello. 

Synonphony No. D ccccesccccccccccccccsese sBOOUOVER 

lI ungarian Rhapsody NO. 2-ceeseeses ..Liszt—Doppler 

| Soloist, Mr. A. Schroeder. 

It 1 to the credit of the rising school of young mu- 
sicians that they know the technique of their art, and 
that, whatever may be said of their inspiration, no ob- 
jection can be urged against their workmanship. If 
activity were allowed to genius only, the field of 
art would resemble 4 desolate Sahara, with here 


and tiuere a green spot to add tothe sadness. Wiid 


flowers and weeds add to nature’s cheerfulness, and ° 


every Alpine traveller feels a tenderness for the edel- 
weiss simply because it grow® in rocky places. Shall 


the crows and peacocks be silenced because the night: | 
| was almost all familiar and fnendly, including Mr. 
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portant to say of his experiences of life, and for the 
sake of fuller wisdom we may forgive the voice for the 
sake of the things uttered. 

Oui’ young musicians also have something to say, 
and they deserve to be heard with patient and respect: 
ful attention, if the message they bring is not of much 
esthetic value, it is still valuable as & criterion on art, 


| their criticism. Mr. Foote speaks with frank earnest 


ness; his criticism is that art is difficult and laborious, 
that music writing requires a thorough knowledge of 
orchestral effects, and that given this knowledge, good 
workmanship may often be taken or mistaken for valu- 


able ;deas. His work tells us that effect is more useful | 


than form, that indefiniteness of intention may often 
simulate the vacueness of sublimity, and that a pleased 
intellect has the power to pacify 4 disappointed emo- 
tion. It tells us that art has lost ite wings and its dar- 
ing, that the plain is better than the mountain; @ well. 


reculated foot pace safer than an impulsive leap. 


Whatever is the worth of the message, Mr. Foote 1s 
alwavs the conscientious artist, who pute what ia best 


and highest in his art life in his work. The Symphonic | 


Prologue is perhaps a trifle over-elaborate, the orna- 
mentation excessive; but it is good musicianly work of 
its Lind. 

My Paine’s “Jsland Fantasy”’ has a higher art value, 
jt contains vitalizing ideas; the programme informs 
ug tyiat the composition expresses feelings aroused by 
men) orles of summer days by the seaside “amid the 
vary 2S moods of ocean life, the soothing calm and 
murmur of the sea, gentle breezes and rippling waves, 
alternating with surge and atorm.’”’ With these useful 
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The two little works played by Mr. Schroeder are very : 
attractive. Inthe ‘“‘Waldesruhe” Dvorak appears as 
the comtemplative poet, and his dream-picture has 
the direct earnestness and simplicity of fine art work 
Itisa charming dainty idyll. The pieces, as was to be 
expected were delightfully interpreted by Mr. Schroe- 
der; tone, color, expression and sentiment, were 
faultless and around the unsually eedate audience 
into unmistakeable enthusiasm. 

The programme for the next concert is Robert 
Kabn’s Overture, “Elegie,” first time; Berlioz Fan- 
tastic Symphony andjBrahms’s Academic Overture—a 


programme fully in harmony with the cheerful March | 
weather. | 


We have had to devote 80 much space to the 
opera, that we can give but a few lines to the 
seventeenth Symphony programe, This, however, 


Foote’s duly dolorous “Prdneesca da Rimini” 
prologue ; Professor Paine’s poetic “Tsland 
Fantasy”’ ; Beethoven’s Second Symphony, and for 
the vigorous tail-piece Liszt’s second Hlunvarian 
rhapsody in orchestral form. Besides these, there 
were played by Mr. Schroeder, the ‘cellist, a 
‘“Waldesruhe” by Dvorak, y which he brought out 
a soft and beautiful tonality, and a Capriccio by 
Klengel, which required and received a facility and 
celerity of execution such ap only a player of the 
first rank could possess and contribute. ‘The 
orchestra played well and Mr. Paur obtained the 
smoothness and grace which he has somewhat 
lacked in two previous concerts. Lm | 

HowaRbD MALcom ‘TICKNOR. | 


Tt will be remembered that last year Mf, 
Paur was slated in New York when the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra played there 
under his direction. Some of the authorities 
who use the newspapers as tripods declared 
oracularly that he would not do. Others 
shrieked out, ‘“Paur must go,” and they 
were willing to save Mr. Higginson the 
trouble of breaking the contract. Mr. 
Paur, however, did not go. He still leads 
the orchestra and lives an orderly life in 
Jamaica Plain. Long may he wave! 
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Now the orchestra rave its first concert 
of the season in New York Thursday night, 
There Was natural curiosity to see how 
the disgruntled and the false prophets of 
last year would open the campaign. They 


roar you as eently as any sucking dove. 


l The concert Was 4 perfect love feast. The 


New York Times says that the orchestra is | 
‘‘o great and abiding joy.’’ One of its con-" 
certs is ‘“‘the very vintage of melody 
‘harvest of harmony.” Nay more. 

sensuous embrace of the warm tone Use 4 
gurrounds One is in itself a musical @xp€ i 
ence of a lifetime.”” We read that the over- 
ture (“Sappho,” by (joldmark) Was “fi ely 


ad by Mr. Paur, and played with sup 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, | 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


XVIII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9, AT SF, MM. 


PROGRAMME. 


ROBERT KAHN. OVERTURE. “Elégie,’’ inC minor, (MS). 
(First time.) 


BERLIOZ. SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE, No. I, in C major, 
op. 144. 
) REVERIES — PASSIONS. Largo. — Allegro agitato e 
appassionato assai. 
Un BAL. Valse: Allegretto non troppo. 


* 
SCENE AUX CHAMPS. Adagio. 
MARCHE AU SUPPLICE. Allegretto non troppo. 
_SONGE D’UNE NUIT DU SABBAT. Larghetto. — Allegro. 


ANDANTE from SYMPHONY NO. 5, in E major. 


‘‘Tenore.’’ Op. 177. 
. LIEBESGLUCK: Andante quasi Larghetto. 


AKADEMISCHE FEST-OUVERTURE, in C minor, 
op. 80. 


BRAHMS. 
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here will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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ee hnical finish to which its hearers have 
re accustomed.” Nevertheless it Was 
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its ‘lf in fine form.” So, too, the Sun missed | Boston USIC Hall. | 
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ne pithy centrality and strong focus’’ in 
the Reeertormance, and gave as a cause for 
“he absence of these no-doubt desirable 
qu alities the fact that the concert was given 
n the Metropolitan Opera House, which Mr. | 
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‘Paur did not gauge the first time. But 
‘there are no sneers, no slurs and there is 
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Mr. EMILxy PAUR, Gonduetor. 
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ROBERT KAHN. OVERTURE. “Elégie,” inC minor, (MS). | 
(First time. ) ) 
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| | II. UN BAL. Valse: Allegretto non troppo 
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III. SCENE AUX CHAMPS. Adagio | 
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ROBERT KAHN’S COMPOSITION GIVEN 
AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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Is a Worthy Work—“Manon” Given 
at the Grand Opera Matinee. 
Sibyl Sanderson’s First 
Appearance in Boston. 


The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place in Music 
Hall Saturday evening. The _ pro- 
gramme offered was as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘Elegy,’’ in C minor (MS.) 

Robert Kahn 
vie abtoee oeemon 


‘‘Leonora.”’ 
Raff 


Academic Festival Overture Brahms 
-  Robert-Kahn’s overture was played 
for the first time at these concerts. Its 
composer is a young German musician, 
whose associations musically must 
have been of the best, and whose stud- 
ies have been pursued upon @ good 
foundation. Although unknown in this 
country, he has acquired considerable 
reputation in Germany, principally 
through his chamber music, which is 
said to be admirable in quality and 
legitimate in character. This can be 
easily believed after hearing the over- 
I ture Saturday evening, for it is the 
i. work of one with ideas worthy of treat- 
ment, and with knowledge and inven- 
tion sufficient to work out his con- 
ception. The instrumentation is also 
to be praised for its rational employ- 
ment of the means offered in the mod- 
ern school of orchestration. If this 
work does not present startling at- 
tempts, it is, nevertheless, entirely 
above the class of composition described 
as kapellmeister music, and it is 


Symphony Fantastique....-++++ 
Andante from Symphony No. 5, 


musicians of Germany should be so in- 

terested in its composer. It was splen- 
didly played by the orchestra under 
Mr. Paur’s baton, whose intelligent 
reading of the score served in display- 
ing its value ina favorable light. 

Mr. Paur is also to be praised for the 
excellent manner in which he brought 
out the varied characteristics of Ber- 
lioz’s long and extremely difficult work. 

’ Of course it gets duli at times, but on 

> the whole it is worthy the attention of 
the symphonic conductor in the ar- 
ranging of his programmes, and is of 
interest to the listener and the student 
when so admirably read and played as 

dt was on this occasion. The Andante 

, of Raff was a most agreeable selection, 
and Mr. Paur is to be commended for 

» his independence in presenting one 

' movement from @ symphony, a matter 

| of good judgment that should be exer- 
cised in future programmes. The play- 
ing of this selection and of the Brahms 
overture was in the orchestra’s best 
style. There will be no concert next 
Saturday evening. 
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concert, given in the Music Hall last Sate 
evening, was as follows: Wc 
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Robert Kahn: Overture, “Elégie,” in C minor (MS). 
| First tim 


4a 
a ‘ 
major, “Lenore 


Brahms: Akademische 
opus 80. 


me opas 177, 2 
Fest-Ouvertire, in C minor, 


The new Kahn overture seems plainly a work 
Robert Kahn is @ | 


out of the common run. 


nte quasi Larghetto from Symphony No.5, 


’ 
4 


| 


young man, a pupil of Brahms in composition, — 


and it is reported that the path to publicity, if 
not to fame, has been made exceptionally easy 
for him: it is said that-he has had the rare luck 


to have almost everything he has written per. 


formed under the most distinguished auspices. 


We have had the opportunity of studying the 


score of this overture of his, and have heard 


one performance of it; it seems to us decidedly 
the finest piece of work we have heard from 2 
young and little-known composer for many 
years. Inform and development itis clarity 
itself: not that it adheres—either slavishly or 
otherwise — to the fixed, traditional ovér- 
ture form, for the way the composer has taken 
a theme from the slow introduction and woven 
it into the main body of the work is to be re- 


-cognized as an element, if not exactly of noy- 
\elty, yet of unacademic fancy; but that the 


overture has a stoutly consistent and easily ap- 


prehensible plastic form of its own, and its de-. 


=velopment is so clear and lucid that the Lis- 


YT 
‘ 


( 


' 


| 


tener is never left in doubt for a moment as to 
what the composer means to say. Added to 


this, the work shows inventiveness of no com-— 


mon order: not merely that primary melo- 
dic inventiveness in virtue of which a com- 
poser creates beautiful and pregnant thematic 
matter, but that more sustained inventive 
power which gives him wealth of resource 
in making the most of his material. 


Tobe sure, one finds little if any originality 


in the work: it sounds towt de reflet et de re- 
verbere, if you will; one finds hints at Brahms 
in every other measure. But this is entirely 


‘normal and to be expected: Kahnis still young 


y to understand why the classic .and in his first manner, and the first manner 
eas 


of almost every composer is that of his teacher 
or model; a composer’s individuality crops out, 
as a rule, only in his second. And just here, by 
the way. the thought presents itself tous: ifa 


young composer’s first manner begins with 


Brahms, what incalculable phases may not his 
third manner assume?Oné6 pointin the overture, 
however, leaves us considerably in doubt, and 
thisis the instrumentation. The work often 
makes the impression of being badly scored; 


a 


| 


i 


many passages sound thin and ragged, there > 


are times when for a moment or two the very 


‘bottom seems to drop out of the orchestra, 


\ 
i 


' 
' 


others when the trombones and tuba seem 
detrop and say nothing. But we are by no 
means sure that this is always the composer’s 
fault: we remember well enough when a good 
deal of Brahms sounded in much the same 


‘way. The trouble may have been largely in 
‘the performance, and may be curable by m@re 


and more careful rehearsing, of the sort that 


has long been recognized as necessary to make 


‘many a standard composition sound well and 
show the composer’s idea in its truelight. > 
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Berlioz’s “Fantastic” symphony was given, 
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The Symphony Concert. Cena | itily dressed ballet girls, and headless, blood. 

¢ night, at Music Hall, the S “| pesmirched soldiers adorn the walls at every exhibi 
. yepecay Orc ‘tion of French paintings. Realism in art degrades, de- 


ts eighteenth concert, of which the fol | 
besten ren > following 18 | suite the rare technical skill shown in preducing it, 


‘i | and the degradation with its accompanying vulgarity | 
rhe dat ering 2 Wis Laan a REG | 1s plainly to be noted in the Fantastic Symphony. How 
‘ante from ‘*Lenore,”’ Symphony.......-..-Raff | many steps is it from Berlioz to Regnault, Zola and 
demic Overture..........+coceeseeeeessBrahms | Verlaine? 


‘is not a particularly attractive programme, and The Kahn overture is a solid and well made little 
mewhat puzzling to discover on what theory it} work, modern in spirit, and with the modern fashion 
ade out. It may be that the gross elements | of elaborating a small idea in the most ingenious man 
esthetic nature are refined by a season of peni- | ner. Why the overture is called on elegy is difficult to 
and that a bad programme, likea day of fast- | imagine, exccpt on the theory of contraries; for | 
thi : ‘brings its own reward. But surely the| seience takes the place of sentiment, and noise that of | 
$f ng pl | ‘lm ly should have some relation to the disease, and | feeling. 
‘wise physician will not amputate a finger fora} The programme for the nineteenth concert is Brahm’s | 
i) aail, so will not an experienced doctor of the} symphony No. 3; Mendelssohn Concerto for Violin; | 
Wiions produce convulsions for the sake of curing &* Reinecke’s Entr’acte “Gouverneur von Tours;” and | 
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a [.. The program of the 18th Sym . : 
LTE pe | : : ymphony con- | 
Mirkin ‘cert given last evening in Music | 
* eS | as fo lows ‘ | sie bodes | 

| } Overture, ‘‘Elegie,’’ in C minor, (MS), (first 
Robert Kahn | 


t 


sane pial ty 


time) hic dose of the Fantastic Symphony would more 


{ i satisfy any average craving; but to follow it with | 
\ixcerpt from the Burger ballad set to music and 
give on top of this hot, spicy food, a dose) 


s havi compl i awl tk The Musical Courier ought to have some kind 
words for the Paurs now that Mr. Paur has had 
upon a Symphony programme a composition by 


Bne classicism of Brahms is no Richard Kahn, who is, we understand, a cousin of 
ot Sh one of its editors—and that Mrs. Paur assisted 


punish; is not to “purge the humors” but | rin playing a trio of 
ring about an emotional dyspepsia of the | Sertos trosday's yey donbate Of this work 
able kind. Itis true that for two weeks we have. itself we can say much more decidedly than of the 
indulging in the flippancy of opera, and that’ orchestral one, that kindness and not judgment 
3 cruelty is necessary in driving us backto the gave ita hearing, for its first movement was barren, 
iB ic roadway, but the punishment should have been | its second sicklishly sweet and its finale only a a 
f uredwith mercy. much attention for cleverness or fancy. a 


, good playing could do for it was done. The 

||, course the Fantastic Symphony Is always worth , Schubert fantasy in C major, opus 159, was delight- 
if ‘caring, and it is inspiriting to follow the life his- | fully played by Mrs. Paur and Mr. Kneisel and the 
of the young man with the “fixed idea;” the mor- Quartette as a body gave out admirably Beethoven s 


iB youth who witnesses his own execution and fol. j quartette, opus 131, thus ending worthily a fine and 

{ft his own funeral procession. At the same time it dignified season. 
urious to consider how long this work io, TA oR Scr Saale 
d have kept its popularity if it had} Don’t you think, Mr. Paur, that Mr. Mas =i! 
een accompanied by a descriptive programme; | Dowell should be invited to play en 


ts have been discovered since Berlioz’s day; 
fagnor, Richard Strauss, and not a few of his 
m countrymen haye gone beyond him in 
né respects; but what strikes us in 
tiioz more forcibly than — in any of 
) great masters of orchestration who 
ye come after-him is his wonderful sense for 
(exact rélation of means to effect: with all 
is apparently lavish employment of orchestral 
bans, there is never anything superfiuous in 
|score; hé never seéms to use an'instrument 

iply because he has it at hand, but only 
én he absolutely needs it. No composer | 


treated ‘orchestral means with a finer 


7 Akademische Fest-Ouvertur Brahms 

‘Robert Kahn was born in Mannheim July 
21, 1865. The program-book states that he 
studied composition under Brahms. Kahn 


studied under Vin: Lachner, Kiel and 


Rheinberger.. His works, string quartet 
piano quartet, trio, songs for choruses 0 
female voices, are well sp 


a | 
) oken of. The 
overture played last night is eminently re- 
spectable music. It is the work of a man 
who has studied and knows his trade. It- 
seems, however, to be without marked orig- 
inality of invention or treatment. - . 
_ Mr. Paur gave a careful reading of the | 
er ) | colossal work of Berlioz. Consider the time | 
omy; when he has, so to speak, to put his this symphony was written, as well as the | 
1is pocket and bring out a sécond tuba, contemporary instrumentation, and it is no 
cal ‘ide wonder that it made a sensation, or that 
Schumann spent much labor in: his ‘cele-. 
AMINES ‘ ‘ : brated analysis. Even now, when many. 
he fets 1¢ count rests. Then the won- young, composers try to begin where Berlioz 
clearnes f his scoring: it is as clear and left off, certain effects seem new and ex-— 
pnt as Haydn’s ot Mozart’s! traordinary. Yet there is much that is dull,” 
Lena. effect, that.of hearing th and, certain passages that are positively 
ee ing the offensive. The first movement is not an un- 
| ic from the : Lenore hony im- mixed delight, and does not the ball-music* 
‘y after |} lioz’s “Fantastic.” In one .seem tarnished? Yet the ‘Scene in the 


nstance, it is absolutely because he cannot 
t one; and so soon as he no longer 


al a7 ‘ 


phony concert? 1 
s, how long it would fhave, remained falive from } :? ae he a8 8 ee ie 
wh inherent musical worth. Itis undeniable that! ~The program of the 17th Sympht ny con ; 
‘oz did not invent programme music, but he made / cert, given last evening in Music Ha ail,’ was, 
| | as follows: ke 

NT. 


@ return to sanity after 


called der frechste Wahn- 
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apany of a distinguished maniac of real 


e most impudent insanity); but in 
it seemed terribly like leaving 


fa most inveterate bourgeois. 


Fields’’ is still of wondrous beauty, and the: 
‘March to the Scaffold’ is a masterpiece 
of musical nightmare. With the exception | 
of the burlesquing of the ‘“‘Fixed Idea,” the 
last movement seemed last: night tiresome 
in the deliberate attempt to be emoniacally 
grotesque. There is such straining, ‘there is. 


| Symphonic Prologue, ‘‘Francesca da Rimi t AN i 
. 
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such brutality without any real effect. The [fj] 

“Danse Macabre’ of Saint-Saens is a far | ] 

y SULORA | ant | higher flight of imagination, and how com- ar at once that he belongs neither to the ‘region of 

“the term’ in its most: invidious paratively simple are the means employed ic nor to life; he is a lay figure, around; 
-+h wonderful combinations of instrnmental com bi- 


To be sur itis 4s har : + jud, | - in producing the sensation of that which is 
pa we ardly fair to Fiona: ‘diabolical. Or, if it is a question of shudde | Schroeder: 
fle ™ % ~4s» 
; so sustained 


iy nt out of its true woe ~ : 
(th eie ula thai mark how Verdi creates an atmosphere of i] ,ons revole; the log that holds a dazzling musical 
hn anak Pat Guba seekian Begins codiey ways a de the beginning of the [i\N# wheel. Berlioz once made the attempt to describe | a. the a 
O GR cuptaicieetie ag PRY & e eeuls tomar ‘neans of instrumental music the galloping of two 1 and Foote were app 
bié, and the impression made by | | E composers bowed the ment 
ent from it, coming right after Ber- | k horses! Thisis realism witha vengeance, and | By the way, Mr. Paur a ee 
k. was d ares enough to be worth | microbe of the same realism has enteredinto the | entitled ‘Francesca da Rimini” — ave J 
with. ; mélodious beauty the 'plood of the Fantastic Symphony, as it has entered penposee By Oa en i 1. Ante 
outs 0% PhO" cae eh ge ty, bs ‘ ; na 4 iL. OW 
: ded also ately dun épicier!” other works of this master, with certain danger | 4). pple: nee ld as that of Moores 
icademic £6 re.,seems to us. heir vitality. Originality is dearly purchased at jt not be well to let the public of 1 
‘Baltok: | price, especially when the so-colled originalty is | 


ee il, the oftener we hear : know what musical views these fore 
sé the man has made— | . name forthe love of novelty. Berlioz is the | 2.4 yor playmates? 


Raff, with all his high qualities, had a 
geois streak in him; and in saying 
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Peaesnicable gentlemen entertained concerning Frane 
er of modern French realism, and the children or | oe 


| able 
ymély material! And note here that 
i dchildren of his Fantastic symphony have {iy next ween. 


| -shieedlanawise ad lded all those scraps of lected French art generally, with the result that 
cows and real cannons add to the 


r,s0 that the jointsdo ~ 
ue genl jovial- ct of modern French opera, and portraits of | 
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yery point; Berlioz could not find a more sym- > 


pathetic interpreter. Only it seemed to us on. 
Saturday evening that some passages were 
played with less perfection of finish . than 
marked last year’s. performance. The new 
ells made a fine effect in the burlesque of the, 
Dies vrae in tho last movement, saving that 
thi sy carried realism to, the point of sounding 
Mot quite in tune™ but then, who ever 
theard a bell sound in tune? Every. time 
“we hear this wonderful symphony we are 
impressed anew with what an astounding 
“master of orchestration Berlioz was. Remem- 
‘ber that in this work-he was still hampered by 
writing for plain horns and trumpets; even in 
the “Marche au Supplice” he gives the indica- 
‘tion that the horns shall be “ordinaires ou a | 
evlindres,” showing that, though he might pre- | 
‘fer to have valve-horns for this movement, he 
‘had written the parts so that they could be 
played on the old plain instruments. No doubt, — 
hew and surpassingly beautiful orchestral ef- 
fects have beon discovered since Berlioz’s day; 
Wagner, Richard Strauss, and not a few of his 
own countrymen haye gone beyond him in 
‘some respects; but what strikes us in 
‘Berlioz more forcibly than in any of 
‘the great masters of orchestration who 
“have come after him is his wonderful sense for 
“the exact rélation of means to effect: with all 
his apparently lavish employment of orchestral 
“means, there is never anything superfluous in 
his score; he never seéms to use an‘instrument 
‘simply because he has it at hand, but only 
when he absolutely needs it. No composer 
‘ever treated orchestral means with a finer 


economy; when he has, so to speak, to put his 
hand in his pocket and bring out a second tuba, 
for instance, it is absolutely because he cannot 
‘do without one; and 80 soon as he no longer 
Mmneeds it, he lets it count rests. Then the won- 
-derful clearness of his scoring: it is as clear and 
transparent as Haydn’s or Mozart’s! 

on 


* 
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“what Heine once called der frechste Wahn- 
‘ginnm (the most impudent insanity);”’ but in 
“another way it seemed terribly like leaving 
“the company of a distinguished maniac of real 
genius for that of a most inveterate bourgeois. 
“Indeed Raff, with all his high qualities, had a 
‘Strong bourgeois streak in him; and in saying 
‘this we use the term’ in its most invidious 
“sense. To be sure it-is hardly fair to judge of a 
“symphonic movement out of its true frame; 
‘but the “Lenore” symphony is old enough by 
“this time to-be spoken of without weighing 
every syllable, and the impression made by 
this movement from it, coming right after Ber- 
-Hioz’s- work, was distinct enough to be worth 
moting: with all its melodious beauty the 
“Movement sounded alsolutely d’un épicier!” 

» Brahms’s Academic Overture seems to us 
“more and more delightful, the oftener we hear 
‘% What an admirable use the man has made 
‘ofthis homely material! And note here that 
“homely” does notin the least mean “bour- 


Cbs 


“geois.” How he has welded all those scraps of 


students’ songs together, so that the joints do 
‘not show! And what true geniality and jovial- 
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how to desipere in loco—which does not mean 
“dissipate in low company.” The overture was: 
played with immense spirit and dash, if at 
times rather coarsely; the performance was. 
not quite up to Mr. Paur’s memorable first one,» 
last year, when the overture. brought nearly 
the whole audience to its feet, and they shout- 
ed as if Brahms had been Wagner. 

The next programme is: Brahms, symphony 
No. 3, in F major, opus 90; Mendelssohn, con- 
certo for violin, in E minor, opus 64; Reinecke, 
entr’acte from ‘“‘Der Gouverneur von Tours” 
(first time); Marschner, overture to ‘‘Hans 
Heiling.” Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the vio- 
linist. The rehearsal and concert come on 
— 22 and 28; there will be no concert this 
week. ; 
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The program of the 18th Symphony con- 


‘cert given last evening in Music Hall was 
as follows: 
/ Overture, 


‘“‘Blegie,’’ in © minor, (MS), (first 


time) 
Andante, from Symphony No. 5, ‘‘Lenore’’.... Rat? 
Fl. Liebesglueck: Andante quasi Larghetto.... | 
Akademische Fest-Ouverture....... bode ae cael 
Robert Kahn was born in Mannheim July 
21, 1865. The program-book states that he 
studied composition under Brahms. Kahn 

studied under Vin: Lachner, Kiel and 


Rheinberger. His works, string quartet, 
piano quartet, trio, songs for choruses of 
female voices, are well spoken of. The 
overture played last night is eminently re- 
spectable music. It is the work of a man 
who has studied and knows his trade. It 
seems, however, to be without marked orig- 


.inality of invention or treatment. 


Mr. Paur gave a careful reading of the 
colossal work of Berlioz. Consider the time 
this symphony was written, as well as the 


contemporary instrumentation, and it is no 


wonder that it made a sensation, or that 
Schumann spent much labor in his ‘cele~- 
brated analysis. Even now, when_many 
young composers try to begin where Berlioz 
left off, certain effects seem new and ex- 
traordinary. Yet there is much that is dull, 
and, certain passages that are positively 
offensive. The first movement is not an un- 
mixed delight, and does not the ball-music 
seem tarnished? Yet the ‘‘Scene in_ the 
Fields’’ is still of wondrous beauty, and the 
“March to the Scaffold’’ is a masterpiece 
of musical nightmare. With the exception 
of the burlesquing of the ‘Fixed Idea,’’ the 
last movement seemed last night tiresome 
in the deliberate attempt to be demoniacally 
grotesque. There is such straining, ‘there is 
such brutality without any real effect. The 
“Danse Macabre’ of Saint-Saens is a far 
higher flight of imagination, and how com- 
paratively simple are the means employed 
in producing the sensation of that which is 
diabolical. Or, if it is a question of shudder, 
mark how Verdi creates an atmosphere of 
indescribable terror at the beginning of the 
last act of ‘“‘Otello.”’ 
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oii) eee cee Robert Kahn | 
Symphony Fantastique........ccccscccecccsccee Berlioz | 


TIGHT BINDING 


The Symphony Concert. Sexo , 


‘+ night, at Music Hall, the Symphony Orchestra 
ts eighteenth concert, of which the following is 
‘ogramme: : 
rture, ‘‘Elegie,”’ (first time).........-- -R. Kahn 
tastic SyMphony.....cccccccccssscesreseee DELlIOZ 
‘ante from ‘‘Lenore,’’ Symphony oeeeee Raff 
demic Overture€......s...ee- ccccccccsevec Dralims 
‘is not a particularly attractive programme, and 
mewhat puzzling to discover on what theory it 
made out. It may be that the gross elements 

wsthetic nature are refined by a season of pent- 
and that a bad programme, like a day of fast- 
brings its own reward. But surely the 
ly should have some relation to the disease, and 
: wise physician will not amputate a finger fora 
i 2ail, so will not an experienced doctor of the 
Wsions produce convulsions for the sake of curing a: 
| jugh. If there be any art-lover who hungrily | 
ns for programme music, it would seem that the | 
| y'° dose of the Fantastic Symphony would more | 
satisfy any average craving; but to follow it with | 
\i}xcerpt fromthe Burger ballad set to music and 
‘Beive on top of this hot, spicy food, a dose, 
ine classicism of Brahms is not to chasten but 
punish; is not to “purge the humors” but 
jm ring about an emotional dyspepsia of the 
| able kind. Itis true that for two weeks we have 
indulging in the flippancy of opera, and that” 
is cruelty is necessarv in driving us back to the 
i ic roadway, but the punishment should have been | 
ured with mercy. 


if 


course the Fantastic Symphony is always worth , 
earing, and it is inspiriting to follow the life his- 
of the young man with the ‘fixed idea;’’ the mor- 
routh who witnesses his own execution and fol- 
his own funeral procession. At the same time it. 

urious to consider how long this work) 
ad have kept its popularity if it had 
een accompanied by a descriptive programme, | 


is, how long it would fhave, remained falive from 
Itis undeniable that 
‘oz did not invent programme music, but he made / 


wh inherent musical worth. 


apital mistake of making it too detinite, Instru- | 
al,music of enduring worth is vague; Berlioz in- | 


on giving all the details, while the immortals } 
2 simply the general ideas, and allowed the hearers } 
ork out the details according to the power and | 
city of their imagination. The young man with }- 


lixed idea is so minutely described that we dis- 


r at once that he belongs neither to the ‘region of \ 
around § 


ic nor to life; he is a lay figure, 
 -h wonderful combinations of instrnmental combi- 
Ii ions revole; the log that holds a dazzling musical 
MW wheel. Berlioz once made the attempt to describe 


| neans of instrumental music the galloping of ero | 


k horses! Thisis realism witha vengeance, and 
microbe of the same realism has entered into the 
'plood of the Fantastic Symphony, as it has entered 
other works of this master, with certain danger 
heir vitality. Originality is dearly purchased at 


| price, especially when the so-colled originalty is 


er of modern French realism, and the children or | 
symphony have jy near wees. 


er name forthe love of novelty. Berlioz is the 


hdchildren of his Fantastic 

icted French art generally, withthe result that 
cows and real cannons add to the 

ct of modern French opera, and portraits of 


wae 


—— 


. bravura, 


scantily dressed ballet girls, and headless, blood. 
besmirched soldiers adorn the walls at every exhibi 
tion of French paintings. Realism in art degrades, de- 


, spite the rare technical skill shown in preducing it, 


and the degradation with its accompanying vulgarity 
is plainly to be noted in the Fantastic Symphony. How 
many steps is it from Berlioz to Regnault, Zola and 
Verlaine? 


The Kahn overture is a solid and well made little 
work, modern in spirit, and with the mocern fashion 
of elaborating a small idea in the most ingenious man | 
ner. Why the overture is called on elegy is difficult to | 
imagine, exccpt on the theory of contraries; for. 
seience takes the place of sentiment, and noise that of 
feeling. 


The programme for the nineteenth concert is Brahm’s 
Symphony No. 3; Mendelssohn Concerto for Violin; | 
Reinecke’s Entr’acte “Gouverneur von Tours;” and — 
Marschner’s Overture, ‘‘Hans Heiling.” Mr. Franz 
Kneisel is the soloist. 


The Musical Courier ought to have some kind 
words for the Paurs now that Mr. Paur has had 
upon a Symphony programme a composition by 
Richard Kahn, who is, we understand, a cousin of 
one of its editors—and that Mrs. faur assisted 
Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder in playing a trio of 
his at last Monday’s Kneisel concer. Of this work 
itself we can say much more decidedly than of the 
orchestral one, that kindness and not judgment 
gave it a hearing, for its first movement was barren, 
its second sicklishly sweet and its finale only worth 
much attention for cleverness or fancy. All that 
good playing could do_ for it was done. The 
Schubert fantasy in C major, opus 159, was delight- 


' fully played by Mrs. Paur and Mr. Kneisel and the 


Quartette as a body gave out admirably Beethoven's 
quartette, opus 131, thus ending worthily a fine and 
dignified season. 


~~ — -— a 1A 
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Don’t you think, Mr. Paur, that Mr. Mac- 

Dowell should be invited to play at a Sym-. 

phony concert? a 

«*» : 

‘The program of the 17th Symphony con- 

cert, given last evening in Music Hall, was. 

as follows: 


Symphonic Prologue, ‘Francesca da Rimini’’ 


*) 
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Liszt-Doppler 


and gave 

irable | 

indeed was e of ea 
Schroeder; it was so crisp and clear in) 
so sustained and unexaggerated | 
in cantabile. The pieces by Messrs. Paine. 
anid Foote were applauded loudly, and the 
composers bowed their acknowledgments. — 
By the way, Mr. Paur, symphonic poems 
entitled “Francesca da Rimini’ have been) 
composed by Tschaikowsky and Antonio’ 
Bazzini, names almost as well known in. 
the musical world as that of. Foote. Might 
it not be well to let the public of Boston: 
know what musical views these foreign 
gentlemem entertained concerning Francesc, 
and her playmates? Pa 
PHILIP HALE, 
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The eighteenth Symphony programme included 


no solo number and was disposed thus: First, an | 


unpublished ‘‘Elegiac’’ overture by Robert Kahn, | > 9 
& young German writer whose music is said to have er) fp ag 
found favor in Berlin and Leipsig and to have ob- | "~~ 
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tained the support of no less a manthan Joachim. | 


_ This overture, which was discreetly played, isa 
pleasant composition, not particularly original and 
certainly not impressive, but Clearly stated and 
nicely put together. It is of course set chiefly in 
the minor mode, with sweet plaintive melodies and 
swelling states of ascending emotions. One can feel 
reasonably sure that the departed whom it com- 
memorates caused no poignant sorrow in vanishing, 
but rather left a comfortable hope of a serene here- 
after, for the melancholy is all mild, the emotion 
controlled and the consolation ready and waiting. 
As giving a taste of the quality of acomposer who 
_Mmay become eminent, this overture was acceptable; 
butasa piece of music among others, it had no 
special call to be chosen. Second came the ‘‘Fan- 
tastic’’ symphony of Berlioz, to the requirements of 
whose score Mr. Paur was faithful, providing all 
the luxury of kettle-drums and drummers, the pro- 
fuse ponderosity of extra brasses and_ basses, the 
Clangorous bells, the strident little clarinet, the 
rumbled bass-drum, the pastoral echoes, and all the 
rest of it. The performance was also faithful; even 
to the romantic quality of the symphony; for some 


how or other the most German of our German con- | 


ductors always seem to be impressed into 
rendering to _ Berlioz that ungrudging and 
unreserving service which they will grant to almost 
no other Frenchmen. Something more of elasti- 
city and lingering sweep would have bettered the 
ball scene; but the Ranz des Vaches episodes, the 
March to the Scaffold and the Walpurgis Night were 
in their turns what their scheme would have them— 
simply sweet and pathetic, gloomily and warningly 
imperious, and weirdly and v olently wild and eccen- 
tric. After the excitement and turmoil of the latter 
parts of the symphony, something calmative and 
balmy was needed, and so Mr. Paur put in the an- 
dante from Raff’s ‘‘Lenore’’ symphony, and ended 
his rather long concert with Brahms’s sturdy and 
humorously, touched ‘‘Academic”’ overture. 

This week will be the vacant one, but next week 
will come the nineteenth concert with Brahms’s third 
symphony, Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, to be 
played by Mr. Kneisel, and two new things— 
Reinecke’s Entr’ acte from his ‘‘Governor of 


Tours,’’ and Marschner’s ‘‘Hans Heiling’’ overture. 
. Cow 


‘Grand Opera in German Soon to bo Heard 


at the Boston Theater. 


The Bostonians—Pauline Hall—Varied 
Concert Announcements. 


oe 
aes 
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The attendance at yesterday's sym- | 


phony concert was smaller than usual, 
probably because of the numerous other 


erally a decrease in the size of the audi- 
ence -when no soloist is announced to 
appear. | . 

The program arranged by Mr Paur 


for last night’s concert, the 18th of the 
| season, consisted of four numbers as. 
follows: . eet | 
Overture, Elegy, vine bese ve (MS) .Robert Kahn 


time.) 
Fantastic smphony, No. 1, in C major, op 14a, 
Be | Hector Berlioz 
Andante from psm phony No. 5, in E major 
(Lenorey, op 17 »+eee-- d0achin Raff 
Academic festival overture, in : minor, op 80, 
- , - 


hap Brahms 
The overture by Robert Kd@hn was.) 


layed here for the first time. It is an 
nteresting work, is rich in musical 
ideas, some .of -which are notable for 


their originality, and the entire com-. 


position is written in a scholarly man- 
ner. “The ofchestration is very elabor- 


ate, in certain passages almost too elab-. 
orate, but the effects attained are artis- 
aic and pleasing. The overture was. 
and given’ 


Berlioz’ wonderful and truly fantas-. 


played from manuscript, 
splendid interpretation. ~“ 


tic symphony was the feature of the. 


eoncert. This weird com 
often been played here an 


sition has 


enthusiastic applause 


of evidence that even a symphony au- 
‘dience derives more enjoyment from 
such bizarre. orchestral effects than 
from the calm and scholarly composi- 


tions of the classical writers. Under ' 


always lis- 
tened to with the utmost attention. The : 
invariably be- ; 
stowed upon its performance is the best , 


| musical attractions of the week. It is— 
' noteworthy, however, that there is gen- 


Mr Paur’s able direction the symphony | 


‘was given a superb performance. 


The andante from Raff’s ‘‘Lenore’’ » 
Symphony was played with fine expres- | 
Brahms) 
“Festival Overture’ was given a spirit- 


gion and the often heard 


ed performance. 

The next concert will be given March 
23, there being no concert this week. 
Mr Franz Kneisel will be the. soloist, 
and the program will be as follows: 


Symphony No. 3, Brahms; concerto for | 


violin, Mendelssohn; entr’acte, *‘'Gouver- 


-neur von Tours,’ Reinecke; overture,. 


‘Hans Heiling,’’ Marschner. 


* 


SEASON 1894-95. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 


ALX. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28, AT 8, P.M. 


BRAHMS. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


REINECKE. 


MARSCHNER. 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, op. go. 


. Allegro con brio. 
. Andante. 

. Poco Allegretto. 
. Allegro. 


CONCERTO FoR VIOLIN, in E minor, op. 64. 


. Allegro molto appassionato. 
. Andante. 
. Allegretto non troppo.—Allegro molto vivace. 


ENTR’ ACTE from ‘‘Der Gouverneur von Tours.’’ 
(First time.) 


OVERTURE to “Hans Heiling,’’ in F minor, op. 80. 


(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


FRANZ KNEISEL. 
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The eighteenth Symphony programme included 


no solo number and was disposed thus: First, an | 


unpublished ‘‘Elegiac’”’ overture by Robert Kahn, 
& young German writer whose music is said to have 
found favor in Berlin and Leipsig and to have ob- 
tained the support of no less a manthan Joachim. 


This overture, which was discreetly played, isa 


SS ss 


pleasant composition, not particularly original and 
certainly not impressive, but clearly stated and 
nicely put together. It is of course set chiefly in 
the minor mode, with sweet plaintive melodies and 
swelling states of ascending emotions. One can feel 
reasonably sure that the departed whom it com- 


| memorates caused no poignant sorrow in vanishing, 


| 


| 
| 


‘ 
} 


but rather left a comfortable hope of a serene here- 
after, forthe melancholy is all mild, the emotion 
controlled and the consolation ready and waiting. 
As giving a taste of the quality of a composer who 


may become eminent, this overture was acceptable; 


EE 
Ee 


butasa piece of music among others, it had no | 


special call to be chosen. Second came the ‘‘Fan- 
tastic’’ symphony of Berlioz, to the requirements of 
whose score Mr. Paur was faithful, providing all 
the luxury of kettle-druins and drummers, the pro- 
fuse ponderosity of extra brasses and_ basses, the 
Cclangorous bells, the strident little clarinet, the 
rumbled bass-drum, the pastoral echoes, and all the 
rest of it. The performance was also faithful, even 
to the romantic quaiity of the symphony; for some 
how or other the most German of our German 


con- 

' 

ductors always seem to be impressed into 
rendering to Berlioz that ungrudging and 


unreserving service which they will grant to almost 
no other Frenchmen. Something more of elasti- 
city and lingering sweep would have bettered the 
ball scene; but the Ranz des Vaches episodes, the 
March to the Scaffold and the Walpurgis Night were 
in their turns what their scheme would have them— 
simply sweet and pathetic, gloomily and warningly 
imperious, and weirdiy and v olently wild and eccen- 
tric. After the excitement and turmoil of the latter 
parts of the symphony, something calmative and 
balmy was needed, and so Mr. Paur put in the an- 
dante from Raff’s ‘‘Lenore’’ symphony, and ended 
his rather long concert with Brahms’s sturdy and 
humorously, touched ‘‘Academic”’ overture. 

This week will be the vacant one, but next week 
will come the nineteenth concert with Brahms’s third 
symphony, Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, to be 
played by Mr. Kneisel, and two new things— 
Reinecke’s Entr’ acte from his ‘Governor of 


Tours,’’ and Marschner’s ‘‘Hans Heiling’’ overture. 
. Cert 
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Concert. — 





| Grand Opera in German Soon to be Heard 
at the Boston Theater. 


The Bostonians—Pauline Hall—Varied | 


Qoncert Announcements. 


The attendance at yesterday’s sym- | 
phony concert was smaller than usual, | 


| probably because of the numerous other 


musical attractions of the week. It is 
noteworthy, however, that thereis gen- 
erally a decrease in the size of the audi- 
ence -when no soloist is announced to 
appear. 

The program arranged by Mr Paur 


for last night’s concert, the 18th of the 
| Season, 
' follows: 


consisted of four numbers as 


Overture, Elegy, in C minor (MS) .Robert Kahn 
(First time.) 

Fantastic smphony, No. 1, in C major, op 14a, 
Flector Berlioz 

Andante from symphony No. 5, in E major 
(Lenore), Op 177. ..sccescoe hb ere Joachin Raff 

| Academic festival overture, im C minor, op 80, 
; Johannes Brahms 


The overture by Robert Kdhn was 
played here for the first time. It is an 
interesting work, is rich in musical 
ideas, some of which are notable for 
their originality, and the entire com- 
position is written in a scholarly man- 
ner. “The orchestration is very elabor- 
ate, in certain passages almost too elab- 
orate, but the effects attained are artis- 
adic and pleasing. The overture was 
played from manuscript, and given 
splendid interpretation. ~ 

Berlioz’ wonderful and truly fantas- 
tic symphony was the feature of the 
concert. This weird composition has 
often been played here and always lis- 
tened to with the utmost attention. The 
enthusiastic applause invariably be- |; 
stowed upon its performance is the best , 
of evidence that even a symphony au-| 
dience derives more enjoyment from 
such bizarre. orchestral effects than 
from the calm and scholarly composi- 
tions of the classical writers. Under! 
Mr Paur’s able direction the symphony | 
was given a superb performance. 

The andante from Raff’s ‘‘Lenore’”’ 
Symphony was played with fine expres- 
sion and the often heard Brahmyg 
‘“‘Festival Overture’ was given a spirit- | 
ed performance. 

The next concert will be given March 
23, there being no concert this week. 
Mr Franz Kneisel will be the soloist, 
and the program will be as follows: 
Symphony No. 3, Brahms; concerto for 
violin, Mendelssohn; entr’acte, **‘Gouver- 
'neur von Tours,’’ Reinecke; overture, 
| ‘Hans Heiling,’’ Marschner., 


~— 





Echoes From the Symphony 
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PROGRAMME. 




















BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, op. go. 


| I. Allegro con brio. 

| Il. Andante. { 
| III. Poco Allegretto. 

| . Allegro. 






































MENDELSSOHN. CONCERTO FoR VIOLIN, in EK minor, op. 64. | ’ 


I. Allegro molto appassionato. 
. Andante. 
Ill. Allegretto non troppo.—Allegro molto vivace. 


























REINECKE. ENTR’ ACTE from ‘‘Der Gouverneur von Tours.’’ 


(First time. ) i 

































MARSCHNER. OVERTURE to “Hans Heiling,’’ in F minor, op. 80. 


(First time. ) , 







































Soloist: i 
















FRANZ KNEISEL. Bie 
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BRAHMS’ THIRD IN F Ma- 


{ JOR LEADS PROGRAMME. 
fi 


| Mendeissohn’s Violin Concerto, Entr’acte 
from Reinecke’s “Gouverneur von Tours” 
and the Overture to “Hans Heiling” by 
| Marschner the Others—The Orchestra. 


|, At the nineteenth symphony concert in 
| Music Hall Saturday evening, the works 
| performed were the Branms symphony No, 
3 in KF major; Mendels-ohn’s violin con- 
y certo; Entr’ acte from ‘Ver Gouverneur 
, von Tours,’’ Reinecke, and the overture to 
' “Hans Heiling,” by Heinrich Marschuer. 


| judging this programme, even the most cap- 
| tious music lover shonid heartily commend 


unbending classicality of the Brahms sym- 


‘yet well-worn concerto, and the spirit of 
eclecticism that pervaded Uerr Paur’s 
choice even extended to so simple a tid-bit 
as the gavot by Reinecke which, by the 
l way, very much _ resembles, although 
\ it is quite inferior to the 
ever piquant gavot from Mignon. 
' The Brahms symphony in fF wears 
well, White it 18 not so much involved ia 
-polyphoni: complications and rhythmic 
eccentricities as to stamp itas the most 
characteristic symphony by Brahuins, it is 
'\allethe more likely to outlive either sym- 
phonies number one, in C m nor, or nuin- 
‘ber two in Dmaor._ It is difficult, how- 
‘ever. to become reconciled to the unmusical 


harshness and grotesque contortions of the | 


first movement. Furthermore, what 1s 
{/there in its initial phrase of three notes 
, that could have induced the composer to 
| repeat it over and over again well nigh ad 
( gouseum ? 
The movement is not withoutits charm- 
ing music in a lovelv pastoral theme in A 
major, that is effectively built on a double 
/ 1 pedal point of tonic and dominant. 
fi .The striking likeness to the 
/; prayer in Herold’s Zampa, noticeable in 
the first theme of the andante, that has 
been commented upon, is imma- 
‘terial, as it does not extend beyond the 
first four notes. Itis perhaps more note: 
‘worthy that this movement is built on 
much the sime plan as the adagio 
in Beethoven’s choral symphony, Of 
the performance of the work and Con- 
| ductor Paur'sreading of it,—waving any 
questionable tempo, except the third move- 
ment which seemed to be taken somewhat 
too rapidly for an aliegretto—one can only 
} speak interms of praise. The splenetic 
criticisms that have recently appeared in 
the columns of New York papers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Boston may weil 
take pride not only in its orchestra 
which even they do not deny to 
be ideal, but in Emil Paur, The playing 
‘Saturday evening was remarkable not only 
for the perfect precision that attended it, 


but also for the fact that whether retards | 


or accelerations were made, whether the 
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as intellectuality that 


amusician could desire, while it invaria- 


bly called forth a simultaneous response 
from the orchestra. In Herr Kneisel’s per- 


‘formance of Mende!ssohn’s violin concerto | 
there was the characteristic absence of 
anything like sensationalism or of striving 


after eifect by any but legitimate 


‘means. Jeonine vigor the concerto | 


itself does not call for, and Mr. 
Kneisel’s playing was invariably upaffected, 
sincere, and straightforward. ‘His treat-— 
ment of the ever beautiful theme with 
which the andante opens was no less manly _— 
than caressing; audif the performance of 
the work as a whole did not hinge pveril- 
ously on the gates of genius, there was the 
deeper satisfaction to be aerived from it, 


Not to intrude an individual preference in © namely that it was truly musical playing 


in which the composer was not Sacrificed 
to any desire of the violinist to display 


| nye 7 : . his own skill. Nevertheless the real sgort- || 
| Herr Paur for selecting it just as he did. The ‘coming of the jerformanve may befug. 
phony gave way toa tuneful and pleasing | gested by Robert Brownings reply toa 


lady who asked him to read a certain poem 
by Theodore Parker, saying he would tind 
ita perfect prose poem. ‘For Heaven’s 


sake don’t bring me any prose poems,” cried 


Browning ‘“‘that is a genre for which we 
poets have no respect at all.’’ Whether or 


‘notthe poetic «cuality be lacking in Herr 


Kueisel’s art, itis a pleasure to acknowl 


‘edge that he hasa fne sense of musical 


beauty: and that heis mainly and predomi- 


‘nantly a high-minded, sincere and masterly 


musician. And so at the close of his pér- 
formance it was a pleasure to have him ap- 
plauded sv loudly, so long, and so deserv- 
edly as he was, and with no less zeal on 
the part of thoughtful musiciaus in the 
audience, than by hundreds of admiring 
amateurs. 7 

The entr’ acte by Reinecke sounded oddly 
enough inasyimphony concert; and surely 
after having established a precedent so 
hetecodoxical, one nerd experience no sur- 
orise if comic operas like Westwara Ho, 


Tabasco, or Robin Hood are resorted to by 
our amiable conductor in the make up of 
his programmes. With equal propriety, 
why not? Surely there is much more 
artistic music to be found im aby. 
one of the operas named than 
Reinecke’s eptre’ acte contains. Or 
if the standard of symphony concert pr@- 


| grammes is to be changed, whv not intro- 


duce some of the Strauss waltzes—which 


lare greatly admired by Brahms, bv the 


way, even if the average super-pious 
patron of the symphony concert series 
night not condesvend to listen to their 
performance? It was refreshing ‘to have 
the concert close with an overture 580 


| spirited, bright and lively—to Boston a4 


genuine novelty—as the Marschner ovyer- 
ture to Hans Heliling. | 
It was capitally well played, At the next 
concert the programme will include the 
overture “Spring,’’ by Goetz; Kahal Moor. 
of the Wine Ked Hand, H. W. Parker; 
variations (first time), Knorr; Aria from 
“Die Meistersinger’ and the ninth sym-— 
phony, by Schubert, Mr. Max Heinrich 
will be the soloist. C. L. CAPEN., ~ 
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reading ‘of the Brahms | in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, the 
* He ente Ph into 


4 Sag shony.’ He entered: thorout | programme being as f : ayo t ) 
| e spirit of the composer’s wo k,’ and: § het nt ae 4 . a ase pice ance. be so restored in performance that this 
Een, eon acces ee. Ceneeks ae. || Mendelssohn: Ooncerto for violin, in i minor, opus 64. | theme shall be plainly audible and catch the 
the symphony has io SB ven here. a Reinecke: tr’acte ee hk monrerhaas von Tours.” | listener’s attention? If he hears it plainly in 
The playing of the first violins was_ Marschner: Overture to “Hans Heiling,” opus 80. _ these opening measures, he will be all the 

| especially good throughout the second Mr. Franz Kneisel was the violinist. - more apt to notice it when it comes in the bass . 


his bee. movement, noteworthy, even, for this “NW hat ist | (double-basses, third trombone, and d ble 

“ep ” )\What a great work the Brahms symphony is! , one, . double- 

“Rob Roy to be Sung on the Ntage of | Untivalied collection of string players. - And yet the score is in some ways a perplexing | assoon) in the next three measures, and grasp 
playing of the several other wind in-- 

you read them from the printed page. That first movement returnsin the waving tremolo 
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In the third movement the hor l : 
Ahad ab one: there are some passages in it which, play | 2% full thematic significance. 
the Castle Sq Theater. 
struments which are given solo promi- | 


was heard with much pleasure, and ‘ 
them just as they stand, do not sound as you Again, in thelast nine measures of the Finale, 
Plans for the Seasons of Grand Opera in Sanne” IB” a hela remeoan | Brahms is a master of instrumentation, in so | Of the muted strings against the soft, sustamed 
er, | chords in the wood-wind, horns, and trumpets:. 


likewise deserving of praise was the. 3 
are fain to hear them in your mind’s ear, as where the “ghost” of the first theme of the 
German and Italian. 


-_ Mr Franz Kneisel was the soloist at 
last evening’s symphony concert, and 
‘the large audience gave the favorite 
‘wiolinist an enthusiastic welcome. His 
_annual appearance as soloist with the 
orchestra of which he is a distinguished 
member, is always looked forward to 
‘with pleasure by the symphony concert 


patrons, and with excelient reason, for | 


he is justly entitled to foremost rank 
among resident violinists. 


He is a thoroughly intelligent player, | 
one who is absolutely devoid of affecta- | 


tion, and one who never attempts to 
win the favor of his audience by any 
arts other than those which properly 
belong to a conscientious musician. 
fis honesty of purpose, artistic en- 
‘d@eavor ard unassuming bearing are the 
‘nore noteworthy because of the fact 
‘that these desirable qualities are not 
‘evident in the makeup of certain less 
“worthy but more talked about popular 
‘players of the Boston symphony or- 
chestra. | 

_ Mendelssohn’s brilliant concerto for 


Violin in E minor was Mr Kneisel’s. se- | 


‘ection for last evening’s concert. The 
concerto has been heard here frequently 
and is recognized as offering excellent 


unities for the violinist to display | 


ue 
Wy , 


his skill as a virtuoso as well as his 
abil bility as an interpreter. The work is 
“interesting at all times, and while due 
“prominence is given the solo instru- 
“ment, the orchestral accompaniment is 
‘@ rich and pleasing piece of musical 
embroidery. 
- Mr Kneisel’s interpretation was both 
graceful and scholarly. The character 
A od the man is exemplified in his playing. 
It is’ straightforward, honest playing, 
' exact at al! times and brilliant in many 
“instances. His tone is of splendid quali- 
_ ty, pure, warm and broad, and his tech- 
' Mique is highly developed. 
. He played the brilliant solo cadenza 
_wuperbly, executing with wonderful dex- 
’ terity and sureness the complicated pas- 
Sages of runs and double octaves. The 
slow mov 
ie ression, grace and finish, and the 
1a] movement was given with splendid 
and artistic effect. 


ete 


ent was played with much 


orchestral, selections consisted of : 


dite yi . ASS 

Johannes Brahm’s symphony No. 3 in F 

or, the entr’acte from Karl Rei- 
s “Der Gouverneur von Tours’’ 


Overture, Spring 


highest credit upon the orchestra and | 


its director. 


The entr’acte by Karl Keinecke was. 
i played for the first time here. It is a 


dainty and pleasing movement, lively 


and tuneful. The first part is played by » 
all the strings pizzicato, then comes a’ 


theme which is developed by fuller in- 
strumentation, after which there is a 
return to the original theme, and the 
movement closes with the pizzicato 
playing. ‘ 

The Marschner overture is an elabor- 
ately developed work, at times de- 
scriptive in character, and possessed of 
some delightful melodies and rich har- 
monic effects. It was brilliantly played 
by the orchestra, ana cordially ap- 
plauded by the audience. 

Following is the program announced 
for the next rehearsal and concert: 

ono oe e HOCTZ 
First time.) 
Kahal Moor of the Wine Red Hand 
Horatio W. Parker 

Rhapsodie for baritone and orchestra. (New.) 
Pe rt Ne a: bas ee 

(Virst time.) 
Aria from Die Meistersinger ...-..-+.+..Wagner 
Symphony No. 9, in C major ....-++. ...schubert 

Soloist, Mr Max Heinrich. 


far as his command of the modern orchestra is 
amply sufficient to his needs, need not be 
doubted; but it is equally unquestionable that 
there are passages in his scores which need 
careful treatment in performance, if the idea is 
to stand out clearly and sharply. {But then, 
Brahms is not peculiar in this. Wagner has at- 
tributed the necessity of experimentalizing in 
rehearsal on certain passages in Beethoven’s 
later scores, notably in the ninth symphony, to 
the incomplete condition of some of the orches- 
tral instruments in his day, and his con- 
sequently lacking that fulnessof orchestral re- 
source which more recent composers have at 
their disposal; saying that that perfection of 
dynamic balance between the various parts of 
the orchestra, which composers of the present 
day insure bya skilful grouping of different 
masses of instruments, is to be obtained in 


| many passages in Beethoven’s scores only by 


bringing certain parts into the foreground by 


stronger playing, and throwing others more. 


into the shade by playing them less strongly. 
This is true enough. Beethoven, notito mention 
Schumann, often needs this sort of “‘doctor- 
ing,” if the outlines of his music are to stand 
out distinctly. But are Beethoven and Schu- 
mann alone in this? Experience has proved 


| that the same process has often to be applied to 


Waener himself, with all his wealth of orches- 
tral resource, and wonderful skill in using it, 
Both Wagner and Berlioz, the two di majores 
of orchestration, have at times to be “doc- 
tored” in this way, if their music is to sound 
right, and this process is particuiarly necessary 
with Brahms. 

_ Take, for instance, the first two measures of 
his third symphony, the one played last Satur- 


‘|| day evening. In these two measures (including 
the first beat of the third) a very definite and 


important theme is announced; it lies in the 
upper voice, on the very surface of the har- 


; rn ¢ . ; ht 
mony. These measures are scored for the eig | whole, the symphony was played with great 


usual wooden wind instruments, the horns and 
trumpets, all playing forte. On examining the 
score, one finds that the instrumentation looks 
singularly old-fashioned, even reckless: the 


important theme (F, A-flat, F) is given only to 


one flute, one oboe and one horn, and these 


three instruments—two of which are by no. 


means powerful—are togive it prominence over 
the whole mass of the others. We doubt if 
anyone has ever heard the theme in these two 
measures (here in Boston, at least); we doubt if 
any listener has ever got any other impression 
of them than that of an F majorvchord followed 
by a chord of the diminished 7th on the same 
bass: the theme itself is drowned out, the gud- 


who hasever heard this augmention of the 
theme here, or even suspected its presence, 
save from seeing itin the score? And yet it 


-seems to us that, by hook or by crook, its pres- 


ence might be made audibly manifest. Surely 
Brahms cannot have put it there for nothing! 

One more passage, and we have done. In the 
first four measures of the un poco sostenuto 
which closes the tinale (pages 102 and 103 of 
the full score) the oboes, reénforced in the 
upper octave by the flutes, make a sudden and 
wholly unexpected break into F major in the 
very middle of a phrase; the melody in the 


- above-named instruments is accompanied by 
- sustained harmonies in the horns and trumpets, 


and a tremolo inthe muted strings. This has 


» always proved a ticklish passage in perform- 
' ances here, and we have never heard it “pro- 


duce its: full effect, The sudden change to 
F major—like sunlight breaking forth from 
between the clouds—is so unexpected and 
daring that the passage needs to be played 
with infinite firmness and authority, to im- 
press itself upon the ear as_ intentional 
and not as a mis-copy in the: parts. We have 
generally heardit sound very uncertain and 
shaky; last Saturday evening 1t sounded ab-” 
solutely spectral; the accompanying horns 
were all but inaudible, and the high flute and 
oboe tones seemeda mere chilly whistling ofthe | 
March wind. We know the flute and oboe are 
marked forte, and the horns mezzo forte ; well 
and good! but the passage—one of the great 


“strokes” in the symphony—must be made to. 


sound as well as it looks / | 

We have mentioned these three particular | 
cases of miscalculated dynamic balance as es- 
pecially noticeable, not only in last Saturday 
evening’s performance, but in all performances 
of the symphony we have heard here. Is it not 
time that they should be licked into shape by 
clever experiments at rehearsal? Upon the 


fire and expressiveness, if not always with very 


' fine finish of ensemble. 


My. Kneisel played the ever-beautiful Men- 
delssohn concerto excellently well. At first he 
seemed unusually. nervous, but this he soon 
conquered as he warmed to his work; through- 
out the concerto, however, he gave the impres- 
sion of fatigue and less than his wonted vital 
energy; it was unfortunate that he had to 
(did he Aave to?) play through the long and tax- 
ing Brahms symphony before attacking the 
concerto, for the symphony initself is enough 
totake it out of mast players, even whi 
they are in tip-top physical form. But he 
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even when he nods alittle. As for his con- 
ception of the second movement (though his 
playing was exquisite) we must, for once, part 
company with him; if he wishes to play this 
/Andante in that wondrously slow tempo, he 
has a perfect right to do so; only to usit is in- 
comprehensible. He was very warmly received 
both before and after the performance, the ap- 
plause after each movement doing away, 
vi majore, with the prescribed connection be- 
“tween the several divisions of the work. 
§o far the programme had been a pure de- 
light. Now it took asudden plunge into the 
uninteresting. Reinecke’s entr’acte from his 
latest comic opera, “Der Gouverneur von 
Tours,” is a dainty little bit of trivialty~ quite 
| fit fora promenade concert. It reminds one 
tantalizingly of the gavotte in Thomas’s 
“Mienon’’—tantalizingly, because it is not half 
-gogood. And, as for Marschner’s ‘Hans Heiling” 
overture, it takes long and friendly association 
with the composition to enable one to enjoy it 
—say, aS a welcome old acquaintance—nowa- 


| 
given last evening in Music Hall, Mr. Paur 
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phony Orchestra—Mr. Kneisel Plays 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. 
The program of the Symphony concert 


conductor, was as follows: 
Symphony No. 3, F major 


e« Cancerto for violin, E mtnor 


= nee ll EE, «ey is ALLEL ALE eee ee ee ee eee ee 


Entr’acte from ‘‘Der Gouverneur von Tours,’’ 


Reinecke 
Overture to ‘‘Hans Heiling’’ 


The compiler of the program book says 
‘“ ‘Der Gouveneur von Tours’ is not down in 
any musical or operatic cyclopaedia.”’ 

Mr. Apthorp in his most authoritative 
manner, his neck clothed with . thunder, 
makes this positive statement. 

Alas, the statement is not true. 

It is true that there is no mention of 
Reinecke's opera in Grove’s Dictionary, 
Pougin’s Supplement to the great work of 
Fétis, or the ‘Dictionnaire Lyrique” by 
Clément and Larousse. 

But the leading “operatic cyclopaedia” 


'is the ‘‘Opern-Handbuch”’ by Dr. Hugo Rie- 
mann, published at Leipsic by Koch; and 
'on page 792 is a paragraph, which, Eng- 


days; but who in Boston has auy old associa- ; 


tions with the “Hans Heiling’”’ overture? One 
may delight in a visit from his own great- 
grandfather for sweet affection’s sake, even 
if the old gentleman be in his dotage, 
but anyone else’s great grandfather in these 
conditions is liable to beabore. If we had 
been brought up on ‘‘Hans Heiling” in our in- 
fancy and early childhood, we might like to 
hear from him now and then; but to be intro- 
duced to him, or even renew a passing bowing 
acquaintance with him, at this late date, is te- 


glished, reads as follows: ‘ ‘Der Gouver- 
neur von Tours,’ comic opera in three acts, 


' by Karl Reinecke; text by Edwin Bormann 


| Nov. 20, 1891. 


and founded on ‘Die Ménche.’ (Leipsic, Novy. | 


sper 


22, 1891.)°’ 

Is this statement by Riemann correct? 
Apparently not. 

For the Signale, No. 68, 1891, announced 
the first performance of “Der Gouverneur 
von Tours” at the Court Theatre, Schwerin, 
It also announced the success 


of the opera, although ‘‘the libretto founded 


‘diousenough. The overture has been growing | 


old at railway speed for the last fifty years and 
isnow thoroughly decrepit. 

he next programme is—vUoetz, overture, 
“Spring” (first time); H. W. Parker, ‘Kahal, 
Moor of the Wine-Red Hand,” rhapsody for bar- 
itone and orchestra (first time); Knorr, varia- 
tions (first time); Wagner, air from “Die Meis- 
‘tersinger:” Schubert, symphony No. 9, in C ma- 
‘jor. Mr, Max Heinrich will be the singer. 


it was. not such as to make 


on the well-known [rench comedy ‘Die 
Moinche’ might well be condensed.” How- 
ever great the success may then have been, 
the opera well 
known to the musical world. Little or 
nothing was heard of the work until Nov. 
94, 1894, when it was brought out at the 
City Theatre, Cologne, and Reinecke him- 
self conducted. 
* = # 

Mr. Apthorp also says that Joseffy is a 
pupil of Reinecke. Mr. Joseffy may have 
taken a few lessons of Reinecke, for he 
studied in several German cities. But he 
is pre-eminently a pupil of Tausig. 

¢* + 6 


The entr’acte is a German attempt at 
piquancy. 
from ‘‘Mignon’’ 
“Pizzicati’ in “Sylvia.” 
matters better in France. 
wear pumps with rosettes, 


wear rubber boots, 


and also of the famous 
They order these 
Where the French 
the Germans 


» 

The overture to “Hans Heiling” is pre- 
ceded in the opera by a ‘“vorspiel’ in which 
Hans, his mother, and the Earth Spirits 
appear. The overture is in the style of 
Weber. It iss well-made after a conven- 
tional pattern. There is no suspicion of 
program music. It's a cut-and-dried affair, 
neither better nor worse thar the average 
overture of its day. 

Mr. Apthorp in the program book says 
that ‘“‘Hans Heiling’’ was nearly Marsch- 
ner’s last work for the stage. As a matter 
of fact, he wrote five operas after ‘“‘Hans 
Heiling’’ was produced, although one of 
them was given for the first time after his 
death. ee ie 
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It reminds one of the gavotte | 


wp at oe hins | 
ing of power. is movement suffered i 
‘consequence of the comparative slowness 


| of the second theme as taken mY, Mr. Paur. , dences of final fact. 


i The continuity, was broken. here were 
episodes instead of a mizhty whole of alter- 

| nate strength and sweetness, 
Nor was Mr. Paur.-hapvy 
the second movement. The 
ness itself, 


in the pace of 
music is frank- 


ent. that Rive an overwhelming feel- _ 
nm" contends and defers 


et " ”, perk aI 
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ents of the Brahms» vague and had 
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Wi| § i, are emental, granitic ‘qualities in the firs | even a conviction of defeat and despair. 
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: 
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after the trifling debt to ‘‘Zam- : 


j pa’ is acknowledged. But last evening It | 


something deep, 


‘was tortured into 
| The result was tedium 


cryptic, wonderful. 
instead of delight. 

The third movement was read and played 
delightfully. 

Mr. Apthorp says of the last movement: 
“The ending of this finale is one of the most 
highly poetic I know of in all orchestral 
music; the dramatic significance the last 
themes have acquired during the first move- 
ment imparts an indescribable atmosphere 
of pathos to it all. It is, however, really 
only the ghost of the first theme of the first 
movement that thus returns at the close; 
for, unfortunately, either intentionally or 
by miscalculation, Brahms has so written it 
that it is perceptible only to the eye, but is 
not to be detected by even the most care- 
fully intent ear. The theme is so veiled in 
the tremolo of the muted strings that its 
melodic outline is evanescent, and no one 
would notice it save in the printed score,” 
There is only one thing to be.said in reply 
to this extraordinary statement: ‘‘He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ Ear 
trumpets are now admirably disguised. A 
fan thoughtfully bitten at critical moments 


does not provoke public comment, and it is_ , é 
‘Reinecke’s ‘‘Governor of Tours’’—a light stepping, 


of invaluable assistance. 
boc} Na a” 


Mr. Kneisel gave an eminently Mendels- 
sohnian performance of an eminently Men- 
delssohnian work. He played with great 
care; his accuracy was praiseworthy, as 
ever; his taste was not to be disputed. is 


tone seemed thin, and his interpretation 
was unemotional. 


PuHILiep HALE 


ae 
Brahins’ third Symphony, with which the nine- 
teenth Music Hall programme began, is—as a bright 


mystic, | “~~ 
violin concerto. 


\ 


/ 


of the elect in a 


| 


4 


last word 
It is too 
much like common life, which ever doubts, hopes, 
its faith to a tomorrow’s evi- 
The orchestra played it almost 
altogether well, their grasp and tension wavering 
into uncertainty only in the uglier and rougher 
parts of the first movement. 

After the symphony came witha dear and wel- 
come delight the pure ideal music of Mendelssobhn’s 
Not mighty music, commanding 
the spheres and the souls to stand and listen in 
silence, nor profound music compelling hearts to 
search in themselves for a fit response to its search- 
ing strains; but beautiful, refreshing, encouraging, 
enlightening and purifying music. Mr. Kneisel 
played it in his most elegant and dainty style, 
faultless for intonation, phrase and _ fine-drawn 
spirituality, speaking there after the French sense 
of “spirituel.’’ His tone seemed unusually slender 
—almost as if he were playing toa small company 
little, favorable but it was 
most clear and crystalline, unflecked by a blemish, 
and it reached every nook and corner, arriving at | 
the most distant with an airy fineness, which by no 
means ill consorted with the delicate fancies which 
imbue it. 

Next came a quite fascinating entr’ acte from | 


impressed as its 


room ; 


piquant pizzicato just barely colored and sustained 
by wood-wind tone and contrasted now and then 
with a few bars of cantilena. It ought to become 
almost as much a favorite as the ‘‘Pizzicati’’ of 
Delibes, which is gradually growing too familiar. 
Marschner’s vigorous overture to ‘Hans Heiling”’ 


_ was last on the programme, and the audience evi- 


. 


woman near me remarked—just about the right sort | 


of music 
penitential 
key of F, 


tor Lent, because it is so melancholy, 
and depressing. 


and occasionally digressing into some 


& relative major keys, its. feelings and the majority of 
sits moods are still minor, and it exercises over the 
_ listener no brighter sway than can come from the 
- spell of a mild, soft, introspective pensiveness. 
' melodious beyond its author’s wont, and many of its 


It is 


themes are tenderly beautiful, even if they do not 
cling and haunt. It is wrought out with intricate 


care and masterly command of contrapuntal and 


instrumental arts; but only in one almost turbulent 
passage in the first movement does it substitute con- 
fusion for complexity, and only in the last does it 
hide for a time an essential thought within an im- 
penetrable thicket of adornments and secondary 
considerations. 
auditory pleasure, it leaves the mind unfed and the 
heart uneontented. Its struggles have brought no 
sure and happy conquest, and its uncertainties have 
been resolved into settled conclusion. 
one says that it was fine, but 

unsatisfied wish that it had 


one has 
been 


an 
less 


Ostensibly in the major - 


) 


r 
‘ 
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W hen it ends : 


| Franz Kneisel in a Most Delightful 


dently enjoyed its short, grave opening, its bits of 
song, its taste of a waltz and its stirring, hurrying 
conclusion, especially as all these were animatedly 
played. 
Next Saturday’s programme reads thus :— : 
Goetz, Overture, ‘“Spring,’’ first time; Horatio W. — 
Parker, Kahal Moor of the Wine Red Hand, Rhap- | 
sodie for Baritone and Orchestra, new ; Knorr, Vari- 
ations, first time; Wagner, Aria from ‘‘Die Meister- 
‘singer ;’’ Schubert, Symphony No. 9), in C. major. | 
Soloist, Mr. Max Ileinrich. G* | 


THE. NNETEENTH SYPHON 


AN ENTR’ ACTE AND AN OVERTURE 
HEARD FOR THE FIRST TIME HERE. 


Yet, in splte of its giving much | 


Programme—News Notes of 
the World of 
Music. 
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| The nineteenth concert of thie Symphony | rehestra 
was given in Music Hall, last night. The programme 
WSs: 
Symphony No. 3, F-major, op. 90. Brahms 
Concerto for violin, Gaminor, op. 64...Mendelssohn 
Entr’ acte, ‘Gouveneur von Tours”’.......- Reinecke 
Overture, ‘Hans Mag ey cosesessevesssMarschner 
Soloist, Mr. Franz Kneisel. m . 
The Brahms symphony represeuts this composer | yan 9 op 
in his human mood, poetic without being | num 
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SEASON 1894-95. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


symphony was played with dignity and Dril- \ Mr. BEMIL PAUR, Conduetor 
fiancy, and with a fine respect for color } 4 
contrasts. Dirahms is praised for his modern 

spirit, but surely in his intellect he is Hindu, 

and in his imagination Persian. His imagination ) 

seems continually to busy itself with the battle be- rut 

tween light and darkness; is not this third symphony; ter wii XX. CONCERT 


for example, a tone picture of the struggles between 
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Ormuzd and Ahrimanes, modern only in that the emo- a Me me hi | C 
tions are held in check by reason?j The Hindu element ae | | | ATURDAY 
of his nature Is revealed in his desire to remove every- ; iy i ’ MARCH 3O, AT 8, P.M. 
thing to the region of abstractions, Which is the region } tra 
of mysteries. It would not be difficult to prove that played charmingly. ae 
Brahms is a Babylonian, as well asa Hindu and Per- sen ieeemen . caeongyag og oF the | | 
sian; but this is the great advantage of an art like rite; nC wa mare oF aii ‘ . 
music; it readily adapts itself to any theory, and by sid ea eet grmcstal ta ot acy Ge ata nad ' OVER ru RE. Spring.’’ in A major, op. I5. 
agreeing with all, proves that it belongs to none. in everything that he renders. | Hi +i 7 | (First time. ) 
| setae per parte seg be was lb ak eg by a tomption wes, perfect, his tech nique am- | Wil! 
eisel, and yet memory is sometimes crucl to antici} ple am rilliant. There was nothing | @f HORATIO W. a 

»pated pleasure. Mr. Kneisel’s violin seemed to speak sentimental in the effort; it was ex: > PARKER. MeO of the Wine’ ks eo ihe eg 
in an unusually weak voice; to have lost some of its} Quisite in its purity. His tone, how-| ff Seirat time.) e-Red Hand.” op. 40. 
masterftiiness, while behind him and overtopping him anal Pride Losi ener effect | | st time. 

seemed to stand the smiling ghost of Ysaye. Did Mr.} Govoia of any em pion al ence eee 
Kneisel’s interpretation lack, broadness of style and perhaps, Was. unfortunate that e| jim KNORR. VARIATIONS on an Ukraine Folk-Song, in F major 
was it pretty rather than dignified; was his tone thin brought himself in comparison with) {ff | Op. 7. 
and so weak that it was absorbed in the more healthy recently performed this | {ff (First time. ) 
tones given out by the orchestra? Perhaps i-| i 

e have been led to expect too much <3 i , ae ' 
pa perhaps Mr. Kaceisel sia aeit forceed a listener, | |i WAGNER. puter ADDRESS, from “‘Die Meistersinger 
: gr pages von Nurn 

coinparison that cotld not fail to tell against himself; may | ers 
in any case he was not fully satisfactory; his viollD | the Jeast 
seemed possessed of one of those homunculi mentioned the sup: ' 4 
by Paracelsus; proportion and shape were perfect, t) 7 oe SCHUBERT. ua 
beauty was patent but everything was reduce‘ in size; pi n ; r a . ‘ hss gall No. 9, in C major. 
what should have been a giant;was a graceful little summit o lane rises above the | i. cane con ns allem non troppo. 
figure that would fit comfortably in 4 small vial. | level of | 4 Kneise esd rok III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. — Trio. 

The Reinecke entr acte is a charming, graceful move- bad — IV. Finale: Allegro vivace, 
ment, that recalled, unreasonably perhaps, the gavotte | ae 
in Mignon; the Marschner overture was Well worth the : 
hearing, it is good honest work without originality and | patrons of these concerts. The Pro — 
patterned ina style that was beloved inatime when , Sramme next \% urday — evenin will 3 Soloist: 
the world was less restless and more easily satisfied © _ ove “Spring, Goetz, 
i at is work : d aoe . xg oa : To. i or” besarte ~ is “sg hojelt a fei x . | 

The programmee for the next concert is: Goetz’s |) aF <. tH avi Pde gen ok oa ey or, M. 4 Mr. MAX HEINRICH. 
Overtiité, “Spritig;” Parker’s Rhapsodie for baritone| 77 W. Parker, “an aria from “Th 
and orchestra; Variations by Knorr; Aria from the }) Meiste rsin ers,” Wagne wi uate a meh ed rn wa 
“Meistersinger;” Schubert’s Symphony, No. ®, in G. Pee ep nage \ WD RNPO | 
Mr. Max Heinrich is the soloist. — 
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The nineteenth concert of the Symphony Orchestra 


. Gynocs taba 


was given in Music Hall, last night. The programme oY Vv hes Dh enh - Oreh 
Music Hall Saturd 


Wss: 
Symphony No. 3. F-major, Op. WW... -eereeees Bralims 
Concerto for violin, G-minor, op. 64... Mendelssohn 
Entr’ acte, ‘‘Gouveneur von Tours” Reinecke 
Overture, ‘‘Hans Heiling’’. 
Soloist, Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
The Brahms symphony represeuts this composer 
in his human mood, lie js poetic without being 
diffusc and lieatned withou§ rovealing an eScess of 


‘pedantry. The work can be understood by the ordi. 


lowing programme was 


| 


nary music lover, and this fact may detract from its | 


merits inthe eyes of connoisseurs, but even a modern 
composer must be allowed occasionally to take off his 
' professional gown and yield to those emotions which 
‘he shares with the rest of humanity. Science is our 
latter day idol and art has become merged with it; but 
a continual diet of mathematical formulas is apt to 


prove monotonous as well as innutritious, and when ° 
| reason is tired, feeling may be allowed to take its 
place and human dignity remain unimpeached. The 


bril- 
color 


was played with dignity and 
liancy, and with a fine respect for 
contrasts. Brahms is praised for his 
spirit, but surely in his intellect 
and in his imagination Versian. His imagination 
seems continually to busy itself with the battle be- 
tween light and darkness; is not this third symphony, 
for example, a tone picture of the struggles between 
Ormuzd and Ahrimanes, modern only in that the emo- 
tions are held in check by reason?) The Hindu element 
of his nature is revealed in his desire to remove every- 
thing to the region of abstractions, Which is the region 
of mysteries. It would not be difficult to prove that 
Brahms is a Babylonian, as well asa Hindu and Ter. 
sian; but this is the great advantage of an art like 
music; it readily adapts itself to any theory, and by 
agreeing with all, proves that it belongs to nonce. 

The Mendelssohn Concerto was finely played by Mr. 
Kneisel, and yet memory is sometimes cruel to antici- 
pated pleasure. Mr. Kneisel’s violin seemed to speak 
in an unusually weak voice; to have lost some of its 
masterftiiness, While behind him and overtopping him 
seemed to stand the smiling ghost of Ysaye. Did Mr. 
Kneisel’s interpretation lack broadness of style and 
was it pretty rather than dignified; was his tone thin 
and so weak that it was absorbed in the more healthy 
tones given out by the orchestra? Perhaps 
we have been led to expect too 
and perhaps Mr. Kneisel himself forceed a 


in any case he was not fully satisfactory; his violin 
seemed possessed of one of those homunculi mentioned 
by Paracelsus; proportion and shape were perfect, 
beauty was patent but everything was reduced in size; 


what should have beena giantwas a graceful little , 


figure that would fit com fortably in a small vial. 
The Reinecke entr acte isa charming, graceful move- 
ment, tliat recvalied, tinreasonably perhaps, the gavotte 


hearing, it is good honest work without originality and 
patterned in a style that was beloved in a time when 
the world was less restless and more easily satisfied 
than itis now. 


The programmec for the next concert Is: Goetz’s | 


Overtiire, “Spritig;”’ Parker’s Rhapsodie for baritone 
and orchestra; Variations by Knorr; Aria from the 


“Meistersinger;” Schubert’s Symphony, No. %, in Gf] 


Mr. Max Heinrich ia the soloist. 


modern : 
he is Hindu, | 
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coinparison that could not fail to tell against himself; | 
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Symphony No. 3, Brahms; concerto or 
violin, Mendelssohn; 


overture to “Hans Heiling,”’ 
ner. The Reinecke and Marschner 
numbers were heard for the first time 
at these concerts. Mr. Franz Kneisel 
was the soloist. 

The Brahms symphony, one of the 
more agreeable of this composer’s sym- 
phonic works, was listened to with in- 
terest and pleasure by the audience. 
The Andante and the Allegretto are so 
unlike Brahm’s usual style that one 
might almost doubt the authorship 
when attributed to the great contra- 
puntist. They are delightful specimens 
of melodic writing in which the com- 
poser put aside for the time being his 
musical ‘2-foot rule’? and indulged in 
the romance of a less arbitrary style. 


The Allegretto in many respects re- | 


minds one of Mendelssohn. The sym- 
phony was splendidly played by the 
orchestra, 
tor’s reading might be criticised in the 
matter of tempi, yet that is a matter 
in which Mr. Paur’s taste may be su- 
perior, perhaps, to that of his critic. 
The Reinecke entr’ acte was an agree- 


able numberand delighted the audience; — 


the same can be said of the Marschner 
overture, both of which the orchestra 
played charmingly. 

Mr. Kneisel’s performance of the 
Mendelssohn concerto was marked 
with that graceful and artistically fin- 
ished style with which we are familiar 
in everything that he renders. His in- 


tonation was perfect, his technique am- | 


ple and brilliant. There was nothing 
sentimental in the effort; it was exX- 
quisite in its purity. ldis tone, how- 
ever, was weak, and the general effect 
was one of tameness; in other words, 
devoid of any emotional ele:ment. He, 
perhaps, was unfortunate that he 
brought himself in comparison with 
Ysaye, who so recently performed this 
concerto here, a rendering of that in- 
comparable description which sinks 
deep in the memory of the listener, 
producing an impression so profound 
that the lapse of time, even, cannot in 
the least efface in one’s remembrance 


the supremacy of its grandeur; an ar-— 


tistic effort that rose above the inter- 
pretation upon this oeceasion as the 
summit of Mont Blanc rises above the 


level of the sea. Mr. iXneisel was more 
than warmly welcomed, and after his 
| performance was recalled many times, 


a demonstration showing the high esti- 
in Mignon; the Marschner overture was well worth the 


mation in which he is regarded by the 
patrons of these concerts. The pro- 
gramme next Saturday evening will 
embrace overture, ‘Spring,’ Goetz; 
variations, Knorr, and Schubert's great 
symphony, No. 9, in G major. Mr. 
Max Heinrich will sing a rhapsodie by 
H. W. Parker, and an aria from “The 
Meistersingers,’ Wagner. 
WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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entr’ aucte frcem_ 
‘Der Gonverneurvon Tours,” Reinecke; | 
Marsch- | 


and although the conduc- | 


Boston Music Hall. 
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HASON 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIX PAUR, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 


GOETZ. 


HORATIO W. PARKER. 


KNORR. 


WAGNER. 


SCHUBERT. 


XX. CONCERT. 


30). 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. “'Spring.”’ 
(First time. ) 


in A major, op. I5. 


RHAPSODY for BARITONE and ORCHESTRA. 
Cihal Mor of the Wine-Red Hand.”’ 
(First time. ) 


Op. 10. 


VARIATIONS on an Ukraine }Folk-Song, 
Op. 7. 


(First time. ) 


POGNER’S ADDRESS, from “Die Meistersinger 
von Niirnberg.’’ 


SYMPHONY No. 9, in C inajot 


. Andante. — Allegro, ma non troppo 
. Andante con moto. 


Scherzo: Allevro vivace. — Trio 


. Finale: Allegro vivace, 


Soloist: 


MAX HEINRICH. 
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ihe Goetz overture is a most attractive work, with a | 


Beitain freshness and unlabored gayety, that are not The Goetz overture -ULLY 
written and very pleasin ugh 
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jongly charaeteristic of modern composers. Goetz] pather unpretentious 
\ nut live long enough to exhaust his ideas cr the| are clear, strongly 4 
m® jance of youth, and so there is always an inspiring marked by consid 


jp of poetry in his music, a sincerity and a spon scriptive character, and is es 
jety, that cause one to forget the alpsence, perhaps, | ingly suggestive 0 the title given the 
| Aigher art qualities. composition. The instrumentation is 
Mtr. Parker’s *Cahal Mor of the Wine Red Hand” is ard: CE DORE NS and the effects gained 
? . aré artistic and enjoyable. es 

}(hapsody for baritone and orchestra, and eveninits| The variations written by Knorr on 
lie is suggestive of oriental lands, rose gardens and | the Ukraine son write excelent a am | 
Pp e compc ers 


Mbuls, and leads one to suspect chat the wine-red| Ples of this well ser’s. 
7” ie " ‘versatility and oriainality in mus val 


\nd will receive some special illustrative touches 1D thought. There are eight variations 
sic, a belief which required strong imaginative the original theme, an a ‘bat 


wers to confirm; the poem to which the music is set melee, of "aged dp eg Per red” 
als simply with a golden age, where the climate was’ wing pl a pizzicato Sadat the ce lo. 
lightful and there were “thrones and circling fires,” and double basses. The second pert sf 


hes of silver lyres and voices “in wreathed 1.2: the melody is given to the strin 
7 ¥ nh otal: 1the third to the horns and be 


Iter awhile the climate changed, ‘kings and nobles mye variations are all notable for b «ea 
B® )* looked aghast” the sky “showed fleckt witb blood, ful and contrasted effects, and betray 

| } ‘alien sun glared from the north; amid his shorn admirable command of orchestral re- 
Be wms stood a skeleton.” This is the subjectof Mr.’ “ganupert’s splendid. symphony » vas | 
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fir ‘eg’? ; the harp, and th Bas rove upon the original 
lircling fires’? are represented on the harp, an the | ear oe ained ai” Saris 


jeavenly hymn of an angel band” by drums and | tation for ie faithfulness. 0 


| lymbals. The composer’s intention was larger than terpretations, ha Peco prin that | 
if. . : tion of m ‘possess s predecessor. * 
jf,is demonstration ; there is a suggestion ystery | PST iiamiah 4 long 


i a both the words aud the music, but it is” BF hg el and his appearan 
fhe mystery of turgid thought and not of gymphon 
poetic imagination. Perhaps 4 rhapsody will ex- welcomed by enthusiastic ap 


ogner address w 
cuse vagueness, exaggeration and affectation, and i. sang the Fog 
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distinctness of enunciation an i 


iil ™ may be that what is most incomprehensible is most | splendid spirit and foe a ae e wa i 
profound. Mr. Heinrich’s singing aroused the aud hn gett Dae ein inte at an teats 
ence to great enthusiasm. of the gems of Wagners famous mtsl- | 


The Knorr variations are interesting without being cal comedy. 
He was no less successful . 


over stimulating. They interest like the skill of the < wt 
im) conjuror who turns one rabbit into two and extracts a coe neneey phan oy a Har BY, vs) 
canary bird from athimble. The skill displayed is ad- poem: _‘Cahal Mor of the Wine ea) 
mirable, and unfortunately not impossible. Hand.’ oo, od on Rb) ey! r alien! 
Mr. Helnrichs again aroused the enthusiasm of the erin, Mr Parker's music is admir- | 
audience by his singing of Pogner’s address, the or- and like tis | | 


any ated, ig (atented compose 
‘he > OV : , d. wor y s talent compose 
chestra epequentl) overpowering his voice a “ lou “Written in @ Scholarly and finished style. | 
ness, but probably this was the intention of the com: yy parker has dedicated this rhapsody 
. , ° ~* Pal e rog +o is 
The programme forthe next concert is: Haydn 8) symphony cert is as foil ows: ~ 


Symphony No.4; Mozart’s Serenade for wind instru-| neny No.4? jiccess coe ee 

ments; a Chopin Concerto for pianoforte, and Weber’s ap Sone wind instruments c++ ov MO | 
certo for pianoforte ..++++sseeees see 
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Overture, ‘‘D2r Frieschutz.’’? Miss Antoinette Szum- AO epueta i cc<ctkt kee 
owska is the soloist. ’ Miss Antoinette Szumowska, 
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Mfacert of the season, at Music Hall, last night. 
igramme was: 


erture, “Spring” (first time).....+.. TeeeTtT TET Goetz 
| | ial of the Wine Red Rand (new) Horatio W. Parker 
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phe Goetz overture is a most attractive work, witha 
tain freshness and unlabored gayety, that are not 
ongly characteristic of modern composers. Goetz 


























ance of youth, and so there is always an inspiring 
| sh of poetry in his music, a sinceyity and a spon 
} iety, that cause one to forget the absence, perhaps, 
iigher art qualities. 

Mr. Parker’s *Cahal Mer of the Wine Red Hand’ is 
| hapsody for baritone and orchestra, and even in its 
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| wers to confirm; the poem to which the music is set\ 


























1es of silver lyres and voices “in wreathed swell.” 











* looked aghast” the sky ‘showed fleckt with blood, 
‘alien sun glared from the north; amid his shorn 
ams stood a skeleton.’? This is the subjectof Mr. 
aurker’s rhapsody. 





























eolden age; but when the work suggests peace and 

\uty the orchestra is in a coutinual state of unrest, 

ircling fires’? are represented ou the harp, and the } 
leavenly hymn of an angel band’ by drums and 
-mbals. The composer’s intention was larger than 
Fis demonstration; there is a suggestion of mystery | 
a both the words and the music, but it is 
‘he mystery of turgid thought and not of 
poetic imagination. Perhaps 4 rhapsody will ex: 
cuse vagueness, exaggeration and affectation, and i 
may be that what {s most incomprehensible is most 
profound. Mr. Heinrich’s singing aroused the audi 
ence to great enthusiasm. 

The Knorr variations are interesting without being 
over stimulating. They interest like the skill of the 
conjuror who turns one rabbit into two and extracts a. 
l canary bird from athimble. The skill displayedis ad-| 
| mirable, and unfortunately not impossible. | 

Mr. Heinrichs again aroused the enthusiasm ot the} 
| audience by his singing of Pogner’s address, the or-| 

chestra frequently overpowering his voice by its loud- 
ness, but probably this was the intention of the com- 
poser. 
1 The programme forthe next concert is: Haydn's 
| Symphony No.4; Mozart’s Serenade for wind instru. 
| ments; a Chopin Concerto for pianoforte, and Weber’s 
Overture, ‘‘D2r Frieschutz.’? Miss Antoinette Szum. 
l owska is the soloist. 
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“iations (first <eepee hah arth Adina mae ‘T Horatio W. Parker, and variations on 
ijations (fire time) ...» Knorr | sore craine folk-song in F major, by 


written and 
rather unpretentious work. The themes 


i nut live long enough to exhaust his ideas cx the| are clear, strongly developed, and are 
marked by considerable originality. To 


‘1e is suggestive of oriental lands, rose gardens and| the Ukraine song 


ibula, and leads one to suspect chat the wine-red Ples of this 
versatility and originality in musical 


nd will receive some special illustrative touches In thought 
isic, a belief which required strong imaginative the original theme, 
melody of peculiar rhythm. It is played | 


at set oe P fee ; in three-part 
als simply with a golden age, where the climate WaS wing over a pizzicato bass in the cello 


lightful and there were “thrones and circling fires,”? and double basses. 
- the melody is given to the strings, and | 
‘ter awhile the climate changed, ‘kings and nobles boyd a 9 2 poem errs eT eae Ee : 
ful and contrasted effects, and betray 
admirable command of orchestral re- 


- sources. 


The orchestral introduction sug-Pfinely played. Mr 


: tation 


splendid spirit and expression. 
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| the Symphony Concert. | the program arranged by director Paur 
{he Boston Symphony Orchestra gave Its twentieth for the 20th Symphony concert.. Three 
The novelties were offered, an overture en-. 
titled “Spring,’’ by Herman Goetz; “Ca- 
hal Mor of 


the Wine Red Hand,” a 
hapsody for baritone and orchestra, by 


‘a from the ‘*Meistersinger’’...... eccccecs »+» Wagner 
: ‘ 0 O ss 1 a "6 s i x , y . . ,°? 
: r. Max Heinrich tersinger,’’ and Schubert’s ninth sym- 


phony. Mr Max Heinrich was the soloist. 


Goetz overture is a gracefully 


The 
although 


very pleasing, 


certain extent the music is of a de- 


scriptive character, and is often strik- 
ingly suggestive of the title given the 


composition. 
very elaborate, and the effects gained 


are artistic and enjoyable. 


The instrumentation is 


The variations written by Knorr on 
are excellent exam- 
well-equipped composer's | 


There are eight variations on 
an odd, barbaric 


harmony by the wood | 


The second part of , 


Schubert’s splendid symphony was 
Paur’s reading was 
ul and intelligent. He en- 


stsa storm, but it is doubtful if they had this In pe 2 gh gh a faithful refieetion 


of the spirit of the composer, and very | 
properly refrained from attempting to 
improve upon the original score. Mr 
Paur has gained an_ enviable repu- 
for the faithfulness of his in- 
terpretations, @ reputation that was not 


possessed by his predecessor. 


Mr Max Heinrich has long been @ fa~ 
vorite here, and his appearance at the | 
symphony concert last evening was 
welcomed by enthusiastic applause. He 
gang the Pogner address with superb 
distinctness of enunciation and with 

He was 
in the best of voice, and altogether 
gave an admirable interpretation of one 
of the gems of Wagner’s famous m1 si- 
cal comedy. 

He was no less successful in singing 
the rhapsody written by Mr Parker for 
the text of James Clarence Morgan’s 
poem, “Cahal Mor of the Wine~ Red 
Hand.” The poem is written in heroic 
measure, and tells of the fornier glories 
of Erin. Mr Parker's music is admir- 
ably suited to the text, and like all the 
work by this talented composer, it is 
written in a scholarly and finished style. 
Mr Parker has dedicated this rhapsody 
to Mr Heinrich. } 

The program announced for the next 
symphony cencert is as follows: 


Symphony No. 4 «.-++++-++%5 «ooo 0s ae 
Serenade for wind instruments ....+..--Mozart 
Concerto for pianoforte ....-- < wtle-s de 0 6 «SRI | 


Overture, Freischuetz .. bie 
Soloist, Miss Antoinette Szumowska. 
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The programme of the twentieth symphony 
m ncert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday : 


4, 
* 


‘6vening, was as follows: | 


4 


‘out; not a composition of the gigantic sort, but 


well played. 


| played. 


— ae i Aa seein oe eee ph Mee pata i i ia 
n Symphony Orchestra.’ Mr. Parker’s “Céihal Mor of the Wine-red 
iin . Hand” is a work not to be judged too quickly. 
The composer has well caught the picturesqué 
suggestiveness of Mangan’s glowing verses, 
‘and rendered it musically with a wealth of 
fancy and richness of coloring that compel 
admiration at once. In regard to the com- 
poser’s specifically melodic power, we still feel 
| much as we did after hearing his ‘Hora novis- 
sima:” we are not yet sufficiently familiar with 
his general melodic style to judge of it. To us 
his phrases always bring the unexpected, and 
the unexpected in music is often of the nature 
of a disappointment. This trait in Mr. Parker’s 
melody may quite as well be asign of genyine 
originality as of mere searching after novelty; 
It was exceedingly | not one of the really great and original com- 
posers in history ever had his melodic style 
appreciated at first. We are as yet in the con- 
dition of finding Mr. Parker’s phrases merely 
unusual: with time and better acquaintance 
we may get to seeing something else in them. 
But of the dramatic force shown in this 
Rhapsody there can be no _ question; it 
is enormously effective. One impression it 
made on us was, however, so distinct that we 
are tolerably sure of its being right; it is the 
impression that almost all American works 
have made upon us forthe last two decades, 
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Goetz: Frithlings-Ouverttire, in A major, opus 15. 


Y ‘ ( ; me, 
Horatio W. Parker: “Céhal Mor of the Wine-red 
‘ d,’’ rhapsody i Sere and orchestra, opus 40. 
m 


| | 
bright, melodic invention and well worked | 


pure, delightful music. 


Iwan Knorr is a new composer to our public; 
he is a man of forty-two, born in Western Prus- 
sia and brought up in the Leipzig school: after 
spending a good part of his life in Russia, he 
was called ini 1883 to Hoch’s Conservatorium in 
Frankfort as teacher of theory and composition. 
Judging from the set of variations played at 
this concert, his Leipzig teaching, under 
Reinecke and Richter, did not prevent his be- 
ing strongly influenced by his Russian sur- 
roundings. The Ukrane theme is lovely in it- 
self,and deliciously given out by the orchestra;'| not only American musical compositions, but 
the variations, however, did not impress us | American pictures, statues, stories, novels and 
very strongly. The first one is based upon a | poetry. This is the impression of being, like 
sort of counterpoint of which one hoped that | our national bread and biscuits, all too slack- 
Meyerbeer had said the last word, and most of | paked. We do not’ feel this in “Cahal Mér” 

the others shine more by brilliancy of orches- | more strongly than in a host of other native 
tration and a certain piquant fantasticism of | works: or, if we did, it would only be because 
“style than by more solid musical qualities. | there seems to be more talent, perhaps genius, 
There is, however, one variation, an Adagio in | shown here than in most of them; but we do 
D-flat major, which is full of genuine musical feel it quite as strongly as in others. Like most 
beauty. The composition was admirably | of the younger American composers, painters, 
authors or poets, Mr. Parker has here put outa 
composition in just that condition in which one 
feels it to be ready for the composer to begin 


The great Schubert symphony was played 
with a technical perfection up to the very best 
things our orchestra has done, The balance 
between all parts of the orchestra was perfect, 

“even in those places where Schubert’s some- 
‘what reckless scoring might well have given 


‘the most intricate passages were played with & way of treating the fourth stanza?— 


“distinctness and finish that left nothing to be |. ought the hall, and, behold!—a change 
From light to darkness, from weal to woe! 


desired, ‘The performance was also full of 
“vitality and vigor, certain details , Kings, no les, all looked aghast, pnd strange, 
‘bei : incin stinct- The minstrel group sat 1 Ww 
ty brenaht out we SC raane, on the Had some {great crime wrought this dread 
other hand, was far less gor rege man If | This terror? None seemed to understand! 
-ootliabbed hai : Biting 2 yg oe Bi. gers Here the poet goes on with the ever-recurring 
‘of Schubert’sis that work; each one of the four pesmi ny ost NE sania tics audi 
-moyements is an idealized dance. r. Paur’s hada , 
“modifications” of the tempo seemed to us Of Céhal Mor of wg area een: 
Masthout exception entirely out of place and F, Tather, we suppose he does; for we have not 
‘disturbing; we had far rather have heard °°” the ohare h getend and have se ys oy 
(ie E : ' as it stands in Mr. Parker’s score. r. Parker, 
the symphony go as if by clock-work. No posure 


thrown into with admirable musico-poetic instinct, 
| Bierer relict ‘oe the rie nach only at out this refrain; he leaves the explanation all 


f : eneral® inthe vague and lets the orchestra tell what 
erence a agg an = ra se The | “none seemed tounderstand.” This is a stroke 


Finale suffered most, but there were also 

places in the slow movement in which asudden 
slackening of the tempo was more irritating 
than anything else. The wonderful Trio of the | 


any means the only fine point in the work, 
which is one of the most brilliant we have yet 
heard from an American composer. And yet, 
with all its poeticimagery, brilliancy, gorgeous 


really to work on it. The plan and scheme of | 
the work are admirable; they show fineness of | 
conception, imaginativeness, poetic sympathy, | 
even now and thena touch of genius. What | 
“undue prominence to certain parts, and even gould be finer, for instance, than Mr. Parker's © 


of something very like genius. Noris this by jf 


? 
ia 


£ ~~ ati" 


‘in the matter of orches tration, gives one the ag 
“impression of being somehow unfinished, of | * 

| needing to be worked over some more. Mr. 
ii Heinrich sang it, splendidly, his perfect clear- 


’ ness of enunciation of the text never for a mo- 
-ment interfering with his fine production of 


: 


tone nor his admirable musical phrasing. In 
Pogner’s Address, from the ‘‘Meistersinger,” he 
was also at his very best, and made a profound 
impression. He isan artist like few! 

The next programme is: Haydn, symphony 
in D major, “The Clock” (B. & H., No. 4; Pe- 
ters, No. 3); Mozart, serenade for wind instru- 
ments, No. 11, in E-flat major (first time); Cho- 
pin, pianoforte concerto No. 2, in F minor, opus 
21; Weber, overture to ‘Der Freischiitz.”’ Miss 
Antoinette Szumowska will be the pianist. 


THE SYM 


SYMPHONY. 


mn ee 


Three New Works and Schubert’s 


Tenth Symphony. 


The Concert Distinguished by Varied Beauty 
of Selection. 


That keen communication of sympathy 
sometimes prevails in a concert hall has 
perhaps not been more noticerble in the 
s:\movhony concert series concert this sea- 
son than at the twentieth concert in Music 
Hall, Saturday eveiing. Tha concert was 
distinguished by a varied beauty of se'ec- 
tion including much that was new; the 
vigor, delicacy and smoothnhss, and by the 
prompt and unanimous ensemble with 
which nearly everything was rendered. 
Appetizing at the start was the overture 
‘Spring’ by Hermann Goetz. lKegarding 
ghe siznificance of its title this work like 
the pastoral music ot Beethoven wo ild 
seem to be feeling rather 
than painting. It is howeber, 
a sunnybright and ex hilerating 
product that, if anything, t2nds to illus- 
trate the general awakening of animate 
nat.re at the arrival of spring. Following 
tie overture came arhapsody for baritone 


und visionary old Irish poem by James 
Clarence Mangan. The work is 
voluptuously scored, the: composer unmis- 
tukeably having found in the poem 
the widest desirable scopa for his virtuosic 
tone painting. Its single shortconing 
would appear to be with a proneness to 
resent a ‘“‘Carlylian wide weltering chaos” 
n anincessant sea of tones, yet even this 
slightly unfavorable impression might 
wholly disappear as the result of a second 
hearing. The succession of harmonies and 
inodulations have often an appalling effect 
in outbursts of grim humor, while 
ali possib.e orchestrai means are applied 

So as to intensify to the atmost,the weird 
and supernatural suggestions of James 
Mangan’s poem. The charm of the color- 
ing, the magical spirit which pervades the 
composition, and the dramatic picture pre- 
sented of manly, passiona‘te,and even in 
the dream, heroic conflict, are ail in 


; melody. 


were 


all | 
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‘outis one of extreme ditiicuity, and it 
covers awiderange. DER RE N24) 
As regards pure vocalism there was per 
haps as little of it in Mr. Max Heinrich’ 
singing as there would have been in the art. 
of some venerable cantir Eineritus. His — 
naturally sympathetic voice seemed pitiably | 
tired: but bis interpretation has as’ usual 
that of the ideal musician. The mind and 
the heart of the singer were a8 one in one 
of the most artistic and masterly triump gs, - 
attained nevertheless; at no small disadvan.” 
tage, that has been experienced in Musioe 
Hall thiaseuson. Bravo Max Heinrich. 
The third novelty that the programme 
‘had to otler was a work by Irvan Knorr— 
jeight melancholy variations on an Ukraine 
foik-song, in F major, op, 7. The variations 
‘are one and all ingeniously and = correctly 
made: but the composer would seem to 
have used his profound musical 
kuowledge not to intensify or 
to illustrate in any strong 
light the thoughts and images of a@ 
profoundly musical nature, but to obscure 
the same, possibly through fear of appear- 
ing commonplace. The work imposes not 
a little dreariness and unrest. A terrible 
deal of mind is made in it to subserve the 
interests of the theoretical bug-bear that 
the composer utilizes tor the express pur- 
pose of meeting tie musical expression 
seein secondary. 
tollowing the symphony. Pogner’s Ad. ~ 
dress {trom the ‘‘Master Singers’’ was finely 
given by Mr. Max Heinrich; and then for 
a finale came the great symphony in O 
maor by Schubert. This was stated on ' 
the programme to be Schubert’s niuth 
symphony. So thought Georgo Grove 
when this posthumous work was discoy- 
ered many years azo; butin 188i Mr. Gove 
does ot hesitate to style tbe CU maor syin- © 
phony as No. 10. | | 
The proot seems indisputable to Grove 
that there was a symphony written by 
-<chubert while in Gustein, which is doubt- 
ess his svmphony No. { The symphony 


played Saturday evening, namely, the 10th, 


und notthe th,as the programme stated, was 
written during the last year that Schubert 
lived. In nosvmphonic music of Sehubert | 
are the wind instruments so charmingly | 


used as in the tirst two movements of this 
(wor. 
and orchestra to the words of a grotesque | 


it was to Schubert's 
he was unskilled in 
long as he was sucha 
minaster in orchestral effect, and 
founta nhead of the very purest 
The stately, soul-stirring har- 
monies ot the introduction and the rich, 
warm coloring in the allegro that follows 
brought vividly into view by (oa- 
ductor Paur, and in the form of & real pie- 
ture.—so masterly was the reading and so 
unanimouslw~ con amore was. tie per- 
formance by the orchestra. 


The rhapodie referred to was also for the 


Who shall say that 
disaivantage that 
counterpoint, so 
compete 
such a 


most part finely played; although there was 


a) unhealthy pitch at times in some of the 
wind instruments which may possibly have - 
arisen froma whole week’s bi w-out that 
must have heen required for its interpreta- 
tion. The harp effects of the work were 
exquisitely illustrated by Herr Schnecker. 
. L. Capen. “as 
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There were two new orchestzal work on the ro- 
Nien, of which the first was a “‘Spring’’ ove | 
| Goetz, which began with a ai peomiaing | 
paar followed by a soft, slow sider adagio | 
and a pleasantly pastoral allegro. But the interest | 
was not well sustained, although the writing ap- | 
peared to be neat, tasteful and skilful. The other : 
was a nice and generally interesting set of variations | 
by Iwan Knorr upon a Ukraine folk-song, in which 
the theme was held up with remarkab e clearness 
and the contrasts between the wooden wind and the 
strings were particularly clever and agreeable. Both 
were played too heavily, however. “ve 
The symphony was Schubert’s ninth, in C major, ee 
so full of beauty and of strength, in the playing of Bes, ‘owe sy 7} apt RA. Ceietmatian. tin wae | | 
which the latter element was more obvious than the | — 1 0 gah “votce eee hae Wat oy me nellii iflu 10 it ian SEASON 189 4-95. 
former, for thete was far too little softness and deli- | 2.) lite Cy. haa Ce hee Bin Re ee: 2 
cacy in the reading. The orchestra seemed to have} Spo o aan deat og $n idetewe kilos hy 
got so much power to their elbows and lungs as not! ¥4, “tysa -otemieks ar “as. ee ea ppens apa ih | 
to be able to come anywhere near a pianissimo, and: m cee ane (at ae oon taken % > wine ng wat once. ‘i BOSTON SYM PHO N if ORCH BSL RA 
hardly to compass & piano. h i ae A ahem m We it yeti te 1\ | i 
Next Saturday’s programme names: Haydn's} “trait ne either in vi hi }) : 
fourth symphony, a Mozart serenade for wind in- ar ‘technics. BoP rcly-enal ie Rad | 
struments, Weber's “Der Freischutz’’ overture ani natio n has 6f late bi ome d ed Mr. BMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
,a Chopin concerto for a new pianist, Miss Szu- | f ike ti Th anitaas } 
sRetbehatd seg Corvin a at times. e audience ed. 
= acs ee ik 
a ort in a vocal sense = 
gto generis’, In the | Suugeidiiilgs uma Hie: nell with sim: 


a po icy y and ‘bad art in pro- whi oh was overburdened by the accom- | mm \iia XXL. CONCERT. 
a eae ngement and perform- | ded this Bache st i et tle, as | 

‘to ano 8 case at | Str eiitiag Larecpapey is yah hans | i : 
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well ha omitted and - competent music! the. compo- ) 


ome fute sition and the instrume tation, but the 1 
> te pe pe Variations as a rerumentati 1effective ieay PROGRAMME. 


iring Deon ctheaaem and eee akok a concert piece. us < 4 | | : ; 
then youchsafed — The great Schubert symphony was in | I |BG ; SYMPHONY in D major, ‘““The Clock.” (B. & H., 
| . ge : spects Bassin ni payed. T) ce Wi d, No. 4; Peters, No. 3). 
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| ee ra iG OF the performance ia, wanting ‘es Riphaaicteah ests | II. Andante. 


se ( bo bp the ek, uctor, who bas pe very poor. | Ill. Menuetto: Allegretto. — Trio. 
, : ine”. oe i ure of of Go tz a aaa ion of the necessity for dy- | HM ) IV. Finale: Vivace. 
inn aad bye OV fa , PB oe on. a " Wi~: ‘an ws t r e | | | 


Pity : SERENADE for WIND INSTRUMENTS, No. II, in 
é the, itho t i | m: : t at times, HM Lesa E-flat major. (Two OBOES, two CLARINETS, two 
| or Pi oe ng a me oe: |§ : Mr ‘Paur is to be thanked for the re- lil HORNS, two BASSOONS). 
nd flow ike a iver between | peats omitted and the tuts’. made in sh I. Allegro maestoso. 
ed i poss rors. of Gg si gth.” Gen-. a4 II. Menuetto. — Trio. 
* : : orchestra. played. | Gai III. Adagio. 
| IV. Menuetto. — Trio. 
V. Allegro. 


(First time). 
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CHOPIN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, NO. 2, in F minor, 
Op. 21. 


I. Maestoso. 
II. Larghetto. 
Ill. Allegro vivace 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Der Freischiitz,’’ in C minor. 


Soloist: 


ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA. 


The Piano is a Steinway. 
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_ ‘There were two new orchestral works on the pro- 
_ gramme, of which the first was a ‘‘Spring’’ overture 
by Goetz, which began with a hopeful and promising 


trumpet-call followed by a soft, slow rising adagio “Sdor mment 


and a pleasantly pastoral allegro. But the interest 
was not well sustained, although the writing ap- 
peared to be neat, tasteful and skilful. The other 
was a nice and generally interesting set of variations 
by Iwan Knorr upon a Ukraine folk-song, in which 
the theme was held up with remarkable clearness 
and the contrasts between the wooden wind and the 
strings were particularly clever and agreeable. Both 
were played too heavily, however. 

The symphony was Schubert’s ninth, in C major, 
so full of beauty and of strength, in the playing of 
which the latter element was more obvious than the 
former, for thete was far too little softness and deli- 
cacy in the reading. ‘The orchestra seemed to have 
got somuch power to their elbows and lungs as not 
to be able to come anywhere near a pianissimo, and 
hardly to compass @& piano. 

Next Saturday’s programme names: Haydn's | 
fourth symphony, a Mozart serenade for wind in- | 
struments, Weber's ‘Der Freischutz’’ overture and | 
a Chopin concerto for a new pianist, Miss Szu- 
mowska. CO eryertt ‘J 


ee 


the case, was too generous in the 
quantity offered on this occasion. It 
is poor policy and bad art in pro- 
sramme arrangement and wperform- 
ance to be obliged to hurry from one | 
humber to another as was the case at 
this concert. The Knorr Variations | 
could well have been omitted and 
given on some future occasion, if it 
Was necessary to expose their pro- 
tracted and not inspiring proportions. 

Mr. Paur could have then vouchsafed 
his audience a few minutes’ rest. be- 

tween the remaining numbers, much 
to the advantage of the performance 

and the comfort of the listeners. 

The “Spring” overture of Goetz 
proved to be a delightful composition, 
the composer having worked out his 
ideas in a skilful and coherent manner 

_-ideas that are the result of inspira- 
_tion on the part of the author, not in- 
vention, for they are fresh and spon- 
taneous, and flow like a river between 
its banks, unobstructed and broaden- 
ing in the course of development. It 
is a pleasure to listen to such genu- 
_ ine music devoid of the effort to paint 

@ panorama of the earliest season, 
| with its fitful changes, birds, buds and 
blossoms, as the modern composer too 
frequently attempts. It was splendid- 
ly read and played. 

‘The element in Mr. Parker’s Rhap- 
spody that commands at once the at- 
tention of the listener is the character- 
“istic display of imagination in the in- 
'strumentation, a, mastery of means 
‘that renders the composition at times 
ad eee and effective in the extreme. 
The poem is abrupt in its changes and 
4 ie effort of the composer to depict 
the poet’s intention is probably the 
Teason why the composer has appeared 

| fragmentary and incoherent in 
os getting of the verses. The or- 

-chestral score is brilliant and effective 
almost to the extinction of the vocal 
part. One must listen, and admire the 
/me ns employed, and at the same time 
regret that the composer has not. be- 
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Mr. Max | Sinrioh: sang nis ‘part in 
a musicianlike and dramatic »nanner as 


he is wont to do upon all occasions. In 


the same proportion that he is admira- {| 


ble as a musician he is deficient as a 
vocalist. He has little or no idea of 


vowel forms, and has no logical meth- [ 


od of voice production. His voice, 
which naturally is not of mellifluous 


quality, is located in his nose, his | 
pharynx or his throat, as it happens to | 
hit. His efforts are as if an instru- | 


mentalist had taken up singing at once 
without the least attempt at elemen- 
tary training either in voice-building or 
voeal technique. Mr. Heinrich’s into- 
nation has of late become disagreeably 
false at times. The audience recalled 
Mr. Heinrich several times, although 
his effort in a vocal sense was not a 


‘commendable one. He met with sim- 


ilar recognition in the Wagner aria, 
which was overburdened by the accom- 
paniment. But this matters little, as 
the aria is barely worth the effort 


Mr. Knorr, in his Variations, shows the 


knowledge, skill and ingenuity of the 
competent musician both in the compo- 
sition and the instrumentation, but the 
Variations as a whole are ineffective 
and wearisome as a concert piece. 

The great Schubert symphony was in 
many respects finely played. The wind, 
especially the wood-wind, was often too 
loud and wanting in delicacy, the fault 
of the conductor, who has a very poor 
appreciation of the necessity for dy- 
namic gradation. Individually the 
flute, oboe and clarinet soloists played 
with delightful effect in the obligato 
passages. The wind and strings see- 
sawed in the last movement at times. 
Mr. Paur is to be thanked for the re- 
peats omitted and the “cuts”? made in 
this work of ‘‘Sheavenly length.” Gen- 
erally speaking the orchestra played 
splendidly throughout the programme, | 

WARREN DAVENPORT. | 
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Boston Music Hali. 


SEASON 1894-95. 


ORC HEST} 


SYMPHONY 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


BOSTON 


XXI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6, AT 8, P. 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY in D major, “The Clock.” 
No. 4; Peters, No. 3). 
I. Adagio. — Presto. 
Il. Andante. an 
Ill. Menuetto: Allegretto. — ‘rio. 
IV. Finale: Vivace. 


HAYDN. 


MOZART. SERENADE for WIND INSTRUMENTS, No. II, in 
ia E-flat major. (Two OBOES, two CLARINETS, two 
HORNS, two BASSOONS). 
I. Allegro maestoso. 
Il. Menuetto. — Trio. 
Ill. Adagio. | 
IV. Menuetto. — Trio 
V. Allegro. 
(First time). 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, NO. 2, in F minor, 
Op. 21. 
I. Maestoso. 
Il. Larghetto. 
[1I1. Allegro vivace 


CHOPIN 


WEBER. OVERTURE to ‘‘Der Freischiitz,’’ 1n © minor. 


Soloist: 


Miss ANTOINETTE SZUMOUWSKA. 


‘The Piano is a Steinway. 
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‘Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
. The twenty-first symphony concert, given in | 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, brought 
the following programme: ; 
Haydn: Pxmphony in D major, “The Clock” (B. & H., 
No. 4; Peters, No. 3). 
Mozart: Serenade for Wind Instruments, No. 11, in 
‘ MRT vet time.) salt, The delicate sforzando of the horns, near 
Chopin: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, | the elose of their sylvan episode in the Intro- | 
Weber: Overture to “Der Freischiitz,” in C minor, duction, was neither overdone nor unduly | 
Miss Antoinette Szumowska was the pianist. © effaced ; the lovely second theme, taken from” 
Itis a good while, if we remember aright, Agatha’s gréat scena in the second act, was 
since Haydn’s “Clock” symphony has been played throughout in a beautiful legato, with- 
given here. It isin more than one way a rather out any of that vulgarity of accent which Wag- 
large symphony for Haydn; it is scored for as ner so strongly deprecated, and a wise compro- 
full an orchestra as Mozart used in many an op- mise was struck between the Wagnerian piano 
era, all the wood-wind, horns and trumpets be- and the (apparently) prescribed fortissimo at its 
ing employed in pairs; then the development reappearance in the full orchestra after the 
of each one of the four movements is laid out =“ C-major chords which introduce the Coda, 
on a particularly large scale for Haydn’s day, he only point in the rendering we felt like 
and the Finale, instead of being the usual taking exception to, was the excessive toning- 
Haydnish “idealised contra dance,” is based on down of the famous, twice recurring E-flat-D of | 
a theme of quite sufficient breadth and serti- the second and third trombones in the work- 
ousness for a first movement, (The symphony. ing-out of the second theme; this seemed to us 
is delightful from beginning to and; the little " nis of over-refining, for we think these excla- 
conceit of clock-ticking in the Andante (fram mations of the trombones were meant by the 
which the work takesitscurrent English name) composer to produce a terrifico-humorous effect, y 
is not so purely fanciful that it has no intrinsic and that it isno harm ifthey proyoke @ smile;: 
musical value, and, like the ‘‘metronome-tick- Miss Szumowska made her first | public ap, 
ing” in the Allegretto scherzanda of Beetho- | pearance in Boston on this occasion; and to 
ven’s eighth symphony, would delight any mu- make one’s first appearance with Chopin's F 
sical listener, even if he had not heen put upon minor concerto is no joke, The work is neither 
the track of its mechanical allusion. The sym- ; so generally familiar nor so much of a favorite 
phony was exquisitely played, only we could ag its earlier companion in E minor; although | 
have spared the sudden slackings-up of the laid out on a somewhat grander scale, and 
tempoin parts of the Minuet. Are Haydn’s touching a deeper note of emotion than the | 
minuets to be treated like Strauss waltzes, other, it is, on the whole, not quite so perfect a 
which the composer conducts in strict metro- nee If its technical difficulty is somewhat 
nomic time in the ball room, but with all sorts ess, its higher, intellectual difficulty is greater, 
of modifivations of tempo and rubato effects in We were especially glad that Miss Szumowsla 
sha concert hall? played it entirely in the original version, and 
It was a daring venture to give the Mozart : had nothing to do with Klindworth’s modern 
serenade in the Music Hall; this pieceof cham- . babe ony NS the Raver bh this was to be 
ber-music for 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 horns and 2 — expected o set he wi a srewars & The im- 
bassoons ran great risk of being swallowed up Boy vey made by Mie Bdge a, in spite 
in that vast space. William H. Husk, librarian mn ad dai (w aisti oe more real 
of the London Sacred Harmonic Bociety, writes t OR plea ogy a inetly oe “ 
of the orchestral Serenata in Grove’s Diction- rai 5 iti a H Pi P spade 4, al 
ary; “The more perfect development of the 4 . ra stall 7 | NB h ye Lit me 
Symphony put an end to the desire for its culti- t ager , bak fail eon" © ato seats y “a 
vation; the gradual diminution in the number | ela “ . ah * di hon pe ag “a me dak. 
of private Orchestras, to the necessity of its “rh us ° ang x apidahels d - an peer 
production.” ‘This hints strongly at the Sere- ne is no yrs a to pe rad ed as the distine- 
nade, or Serenata, being a form of composition a vere of ct tude ear ee ie oo 
written by composers, toward the end of the ell Craigs ith  airanicity ane ae 
last century and at the beginning of the pres- 3 | rin 
ent one, especially for the private orchestras of gi id th gh se sing all 7 Pose ghee 
their noble patrons; these private bands were |_. st b ve pg "O ge be Rtg a 4 pe ™ ‘Shik 
considerably smaller than the grand opera and wee F hy ' nie oi Pi ist at t bo 4 . | 
concert orchestras of the day, and played in far an’ ee ta Cem ip wae 2 A e ty 7 | 
smaller rooms. But the intrinsic beauty of this | 9. OF e Re gyi nei ati “ig il je 3 
serenade of Mozart’s, coupled with the supreme aa cok sie Y ‘i oe 7” ag aA 2 BORER 
excellence of the performance, well conquered OF arte tie by) sinless a an ' OXPTOPS of 
the untoward conditions of the over-large hall, | 27° ,2PP i ‘th sa 7 ve ipa rr it shew 
and the exquisite music could be thoroughly phage nt ose arts Tall. UstOry “bey 
enjoyed, So rich in melody and harmony, 8° |4:4,. they are not to be learnt in any parrot: 
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perfect in form and working-out, in 4 word, 80 way. Miss Szumowska is young yet, and thi ) i 


fullaf genius is this modest little work, that 
one felt none of that sugary cloying of the 
musical palate which is so often the effect of | 42): the music, than for her to mimic @ pow 


will come to her of themselves in time; it” 


Pails 
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) iP 


do not spring from the player’s own inspira-_ 








far better for her to play sincerely and as she” 
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| Ruch warmth of exp a fact 
ee: “Induces one to Foxpression that. the ‘tar 


do are th 
a fact that 


| player has a more S aateve intellect 


mie nein, eee. 
| yeh ‘exoessive in the 


ssion. It. 


79 run ut oxbteuett eal th | 
‘and grace, Indeed, the emotional 
met p Seueorshs's ae “seemed to 


10n sort ; an 


we fanoy that. 


iy soe er, more sympathetic, 
nderstanding of the music than 
re piay er of wider experience and 
pped with what we have 

hy equipped wi In fact, her play. 

he snc was very beautiful indeed; 
Ibo. that indispensable characteristic of 

» the faculty of striking fire from 
~ ey Miss Szumowska was very 
nly" ap — and recalled, and amply 


rramme is: Rubinstein, sympho- 

. ie) minor (“Russian”), opus 107; 
fe el ade to “Dornrdéschen” (first time); 

, concerto for violin, No, 1, in G minor, 
he nn Strauss, “Moto perpetuo” 


Bhd 
ry 


: +: 7 Auber, everture to “L’Enfant | 
time). Mr. I. Schnitzler will be | 


fo The public rehearsal will be on 


ang Se ftern oon, April ads 
10h Y ORCHESTRA CONCERT TH 


RY RM) AN OPERA AND CONCERT. 
tae fits at ho 


E. 


. Be adr Soloist—“Tann- 


”? and “ihe Meistersingers” 
e Theatre—Sunday 
i ening: Concert. 


2 ?P amme of the 21st concert of 
ost sto1 2 n Symphony Orchestra, which 


Fah Kes 


ne vi as as follows: 


in Music Hall Saturday 


SW Ee Sire wc bee 6 vee Rey em 


oD major 
. wind instruments, No. 11, in 


i 


Mee css ign lines oc ozart 
minor........Onuopin 
en Oe eee egy 


t serenade is for two oboes, 

neon i; two bassoons and two 
‘was played for the first time 
oncerts.. Miss Antoinette Szu- 


as 8 the soloist. 


yski is a modest, serious | 


uiden ‘of about 22 summers 
aa: She was born in Poland, an 


t the Conservatory of 


Piva 


i 1 he latter “became the pupil 
famous . aden gf ani oe has 
doa i 


Lon-- 


ny 


= 


an impulsive,and warm temperamer te 
In other words, the head - prevails, 


rather than the heart, in her playing. 


The first movement of the concerto also | 
needed a more definite rhythmical de- 


‘lineation. The last movement, how- 
ever, was played with clearness, splen- 
did accent, and admirable phrasing. 


This young pare kept always within 
'the scope o 


her power, and did not 
attempt in the least to exceed her nor- 
mal strength. Altogether, it was an 
enjoyable effort, and causes one to de- 
sire the opportunity of hearing her 


‘ 


again, when she can play a varied abit 


gramme. 
Miss Szumowski was recalled many 
times by the enthusiastic audience. | 
The Haydn symphony was read and 
played in the manner that marks Mr. 


Paur’s conception of the classics and 
| his idea of their interpretation. The 
; contrasts were exaggerated and the 
| fortissimos were coarse and raspy. The 


delicacy of Haydn takes flight when 
subjected to such treatment. Tech- 
nically the orchestra played finely. — 
The Mozart Serenade was a charm- 
ing number and displayed the admir- 
able ability of the wind players of our 


| orchestra. The first oboe, Mr. Sautet, 
' and the first clarinet, Mr. Pourton, had 
opportunities to show their rare skill, 
'and the first horn as well, Mr. Hack- 


enbarth. And in passing let it be said 
that the latter excellent artist has a 
beautiful tone, a splendid style, and is 
accurate asregardsintonation. I knowof 


no horn player who can surpass, if rival,” 


his tone and skill. combined, upon his | 


instrument. He is an invaluable mem- 
ber of the orchestra. A splendid per- 
formance of the “Der Freischutz” over- 
ture closed an interesting concert on 
the whole. 

The rehearsal for this week will take 


place on Thursday instead of aha 


afternoon. 


TIGHT BINDING 


ey fe F 
There are scores of pianists wandering about the 


world and claiming to be pupils and representatives | ., 


of Liszt who have none of the elements of his won- 


derfully varied style buta certain dash and fiery | in 
force. But the young lady, Miss Antoinette | 


Szumowska, who made her Boston debut in the 
twenty-first Symphony programme, can rightly 
claim to be a better exponent than that of the 
| principles and style of her master Paderewski. 
| She chose Chopin’s second concerto—the one in F 
ininor, opus 21. Itis not so exacting as the first; 
yet it ‘still calls for more sustained strength than | 
this modest-appearing and pleasant-faced young | 
lady possesses; for in the last movement her tone 
crew faint at times and there was some effort 
evident in the holding-up of long passages to their 
very end. But that is a matter of minor 
importance compared to the gracefulness, 
the nice taste, the exquisite tone, the | 
a! stinence from exaggeration of phrase or sentiment 
and the quiet simplicity of technique which her 
playing evidenced. ‘There was nothing of that per- 
soial fitfulness which is often imposed as ‘‘interpre- 
tation’’ in Chopin, and she was content with a light 
and dainty expressiveness rather inclined to seek for 
interior sentimentality or elaborated eloquence. She 
made a distinctly favorable impression which argued 
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dent recitals. 
The programme began and ended with standard 
” vorks of old acquaintance, of which the first was. 
jdiaydn’s D-major symphony, numbered Four by 
| sreitkopf and Hartel and known in common par- 
if ance as the ‘‘clock,’’ because of the reiterant and 
)nsistent little double- beat figure, which is found all 
‘through the second movement. It is not a very 
Slong work—for Haydn liked to be brief as well as 
Snerry—but it is unusually full and minute in scor- 


'@ing for him and rises often toa strength quite re- 
| Gnarka dle for his limited body of instruments. It | 
spwas well played, clearly, decisively, brightly and 
‘with due spirit. The same may also be said of the 

dear, delightful old ‘Der Freischutz’’ overture, 


f which was “the other familiar number and brought 
‘the concert to a brilliant and fervid close, after a 


# capitally gloomy and mysterious rendering of the 


spectral music with which it opens. 

There was a fourth number, standard also, but 
new to Symphony programmes—a delicious Mozart 
serenade for eight wind instruments, viz., a pair 


} each of oboes, clarinets, bassoons and horns. It 


has five movements, of which two are minuets, but 
Mr. Paur wisely omitted the first and longer of 


4 these. Each movement is short, individual in ~char- 
| acter, and as much varied in color as those voices 


will allow. It is often quite ornate and there were 


| many such bits of response and counterpoint as only 


Mozart could write, being at once deeply artful and 
apparently ingenuous. It was exceedingly well 


"| played, with easy freedom and sweet tone. 


The next programme reads thus :—Rubinstein, 


} Russian Symphony ; Langer, Prelude to the Opera 


‘‘Dornroschen,”’ (first time); Bruch, Concerto for 


» Violin, No.1; Joh. Strauss, Moto ‘Perpetuo ; Au- 


} 
} 
; ber, Overture, L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ (first time). 
Soloist, Mr. I. Schnitzler. 
The rehearsal will be on Thursday afternoon, al- 
i though some of the programme books said errone- 


pously Friday. HowaRpD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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well for the attention she may expect when she | 
gives—some ten days hence—a couple of indepen- | 


) over and over again. Why should y Het 


| 


or (BL. ‘anus me : ).. i 
be rhea eon rohit 


Overture, cas a 
' Mr. Paur showed™ 00d sense sya 
tering the cooling 

period after the 


through the week the flery, 


ne program of thé zist Symphony GHe 
sai odeaons - ee. ‘at i ve Rey 


prepared by Wagner. And yet Hay "6 ae 


‘other symphonies than those played 2 
be given? They are by no means ‘ot ft 


ferior worth. ie 


This is the story of Mozart's serenade, 


“ letter by him to his father, dated Novy, 


‘1781, is in existence, and Mozart tel. 
“Nacht musik” written for clarinets, | tw 


Bias 


horns, and two bassoons, for the pleasure 


of the sister-in-law of von Hickl, a cou: 


painter at Vienna. As Mozart expecte d at 


bah 


, 


4 


influential man to be present at the in- 
formal concert, he says that he took @ first 


siderable pains with the music. It w fi 
produced on the feast day of Saint The 
which was Oct. °“ The le oy 
roistering toss-pots, but, 

Mozart, they blew together beaten 
serenade met with much favor, and ae 


Ae 


layed in three places that night. ea i 


ust as Mozart was undressing himself. 
bed, the musicians in the per hedrgea? 
prised him by sounding the first — 

he oboes were not added befor 
There is a version in which two Boat 
horns are also found, 

The serenade was. played in deli 
fashion last evening. Once in a Wh 
a good thing to hear such amiable © 
but a little of it goes a long way. 

Miss Szumowska is said to be a ; 
“the only pupil’’ of Paderewski: and it b 
been announced, with a flourish of tr 
ets, that she is of a noble Polish fii 


member of one of the oldest Polish fam 


etc., etc. Fortunately she needs neither ¥ 4 i 


Famous pianists are not necessarily | 
teachers, and great singers and great { 
formers on instruments come as @ m™ 
from what Abraham Lincoln once desert 
as ‘“‘the plain people.”’ oo 

This pianist has a thoroughly beau ittf 
touch and a technique so well develo ped 
that you never think of that dire ¥ WOrC 
when she plavs. Her fluency is — wane 
artistic restraint. She has rare de loac 
and of a peculiar, nature, for the fainte 
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quisite taste. Far from her is t 
affectation or desire to impress an ‘aie 
Her performance of the concerto was 
nently romantic. The summit of het fe 
was the delivery of.the aren ete whik 
was entrancing. Admirable, too, was 4 
playing of the finale. Perhaps this ec mn 
tion by Chopin is peculiarly suited | oF 
musical nature. She is only now: a 
udged by this performance. What sk i 
e able to do and what she may not e 

to do are not *now to be considered. — 
purity of this pianist is not prud h 3; 
her intelligence is not pedagogic. — oe i 
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hat is mellow and musical 


benefit of its entire sincerity was to be felt in | it) tor best playing was done in the 


larghetto of the concerto, and it was — 
delightful in. all else except that its — 
was not revealed. with © 


| 
| 
| 
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@ emotional side of her playing, She has all» 

ie distinctively Slavic sensibility and some- || 
thing more besides; she shows the already bud. |. 
ding blossom of something larger, deeper, and 
‘more passionate. Her passion has nothing 
‘of the German “Sturm und Drang” in 
it; her very . Slavic sensibility brings with 
it an innate refinement of perception 
which forbids anything excessive in the 
‘way of passionate expression. It is, after 
all, the passion: of Chopin himself, burning as 
hotly as you please, but expressed always with 
eleg ance and grace. Indeed, the emotional 
Bide of Miss Szumowska’s playing seemed to 
of a very uncommon sort; and we fanoy that 
it was the emotional felement in herself that | 
‘ied her to areally deeper, more sympathetic, | 
‘and exact understanding of the music than 
‘that of many a player of wider experience and 
‘more lavishly equipped with what we have 
‘@alled the arts of expression. In fact, her play- 
‘ing of the concerto was very beautiful indeed; 
‘it had also that indispensable characteristic of 
‘fine playing, the faculty of striking fire from 
the audience. Miss Szumowska was very 
warmly applauded and recalled, and amply 
‘deserved it. 
& ‘The next programme is: Rubinstein, sympho- 
my No. 6, in G minor (“Russian”), opus 107; 
Le nger, prelude to ‘“Dornrdschen”’ (first time); 
Br ich, concerto for violin, No, 1, in G minor, 
‘Opus 26; Johann Strauss, ‘Moto perpetuo” 
(musical joke); Auber, overture to “L’Enfant 
iprodigue” (first time). Mr. I. Schnitzler will be 
the violinist. The public rehearsal will beon | 
i ‘hu 3day afternoon, April 11. : 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT, THE 
"GERMAN OPERA AND CONCERT. 
oe a, fitpal@ 


at the Boston Theatre—Sunday 
el Evening Concert. 


| The programme of the 21st concert of 

‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 

‘took place in Music Hall Saturday 

“€vening, was as follows: 
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‘Moncerto fer piano 

bad » “Der Freisohutz’’... 

» The Mozart serenade is for two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons and two 

“horns. It was played for the first time 
it these concerts. Miss Antoinette Szu- 

i was the soloist. 

Szumowski is a modest, serious | 
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poetic element 
much warmth of expression, a fact that 
induces one to believe that the fair 
player has a more active intellect than 
an impulsive,and warm temperament. 
In other words, the head © prevails, 
rather than the heart, in her playing. 
The first movement of the concerto also 
needed a more definite rhythmical de- 
lineation. The last movement, how- 
ever, was played with clearness, splen- 
did accent, and admirable phrasing. 
This young player kept always within 
the scope of her power, and did not 
attempt in the least to exceed her nor- 
mal strength. Altogether, it was an 
enjoyable effort, and causes one to de- 
sire the oppcrtunity of hearing her 
again, when she can play a varied pro- 
gramme. 

Miss Szumowski was recalled many 
times by the enthusiastic audience. 

The Haydn symphony was read and 
played in the manner that marks Mr. 
Paur’s conception of the classics and 
his idea of their interpretation. The 
contrasts were exaggerated and the 
fortissimos were coarse and raspy. The 
delicacy of Haydn takes flight when 
subjected to such treatment. Tech- 
nically the orchestra played finely. 

The Mozart Serenade was a charm- 
ing number and displayed the admir- 
able ability of the wind players of our 
orchestra. The first oboe, Mr. Sautet, 
and the first clarinet, Mr. Pourton, had 
opportunities to show their rare skill, 
and the first horn as well, Mr. Hack- 
enbarth. And in passing let it be said 
that the latter excellent artist has a 
beautiful tone, a splendid style, and is 
accurate asregardsintonation. I knowof 
no horn player who can surpass, if rival, 
his tone and skill. combined, upon his 
instrument. He is an invaluable mem- 
ber of the orchestra. A splendid per- 
formance of the ‘‘Der Freischutz” over- 
ture closed an interesting concert on 
the whole. 

The rehearsal for this week will take 
place on Thursday instead of Friday 
afternoon. 
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TIGHT BINDING 
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There are scores of pianists 
world and claiming to be pupils and representatives 
of Liszt who have none of the elements of his won- 
derfully varied style buta certain dash and fiery 
force. But the young lady, Miss Antoinette 
Szumowska, who made her Boston debut in the 
twenty-first Symphony programme, can rightly 
claim to be a better exponent than that of the 
principles and style of her master Paderewski. 
She chose Chopin’s second concerto—the one in I* 
ininor, opus 21. Itis not so exacting as the first; 
vet it still calls for more sustained strength than 
this modest-appearing and pleasant-faced young 
lady possesses; for in the last movement her tone 
crew faint at times and there was some 


But that is a 
importance compared to the cracefulness, 
the nice taste, the exquisite tone, the 
ai stinence from exaggeration of phrase or sentiment 
and the quiet simplicity of technique which her 
playing evidenced. There was nothing of that per- 
soial fitfulness which is often imposed as ‘‘interpre- 
tation’’ in Chopin, and she was content with a light 
and dainty expressiveness rather inclined to seek for 
interior seatimentality or elaborated eloquence. She 
inade a distinctly favorable impression which argued 
well for the attention she may expect when she 
couple of indepen- 


very end. matter of minor 


The programme began and ended with standard 
works of old acquaintance, of which the first was. 
Ilaydn’s D-major symphony, numbered Four by 


wandering about the po 


( effort | 
evident in the holding-up of long passages to their | 


Breitkopf and Hartel and known in common par- | 


lance as the *‘clock,’’ because of the reiterant and 


insistent little double-beat figure, which is found all 
through the second movement. It is 


not a very 
long work—for Haydn liked to be brief as well as 
jnerry—but it is unusually full and minute in scor- 
ing for him and rises often toa strength quite re- 
marka dle for his limited body of instruments. It 
Was well played, clearly, decisively, brightly and 
The same may also be said of the 
delightful old ‘*Der I*reischutz’’ overture, 
which was the other familiar number and _ brought 
the concert to a brilliant and fervid close, after a 
capitally gloomy and mysterious rendering of the 
spectral music with which it opens. 

There was a fourth number, standard also, but 
new to Symphony programmes—a delicious Mozart 
serenade for eight wind instruments, viz., a pair 
each of oboes, clarinets, bassoons and horns. It 


has five movements, of which two are minuets, but 


Mr. Paur wisely omitted the first and longer of 
Each movement is short, individual in char- 
acter, and as much varied in color as those voices 
will allow. It is often quite ornate and there were 
many such bits of response and counterpoint as only 


Mozart could write, being at once deeply artful and | 


apparently ingenuous. It was exceedingly well 
played, with easy freedom and sweet tone. 

The next programme reads thus :—Rubinstein, 
Russian Symphony; Langer, Prelude to the Opera 
‘‘Dornroschen,”’ (first time); Bruch, Concerto for 
Violin, No. 1; Joh. Strauss, Moto Perpetuo; Au- 
ber, Overture, L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ (first time). 
Soloist, Mr. I. Schnitzler. 

The rehearsal will be on Thursday afternoon, al- 
though some of the programme books said errone- 
ously Friday. HlowARD MALcom ‘TICKNOR. 
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The program of the 2ist Symphony | 
cert was as follows: | | 
Symphony in D major (B. and H., 


Serenade for wind instruments, No. 11, in E - te 
flat major (two oboes, two clarinets, two =~ 3 


first time.....+.5.- Moe f 


0 ceceee s Ian 
Weber 


horns, two bassoons), 
Concerto for piano, in EF minor 
Overture, *‘Der Freischuetz,’’..... 
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Mr. Paur showed good sense in adminis- 


‘tering the cooling drinks of the classical 
had drank 


audience 


period after the ik 
madding potion 


through the week the flery, 
prepared by Wagner. An 
other symphonies than those played here 
over and over again. 
be given? They are by no means of in- 
ferior worth. 

This is the story of Mozart’s serenade, 


. A letter by him to his father, dated Noy. 


3 1781, is in existence, and Mozart tells of 
“Nacht musik’’ written for clarinets, two 
horns, and two bassoons, for the pleasure 
of the sister-in-law of von Hickl, a court 
painter at Vienna. As Mozart expected an 
influential man to be present at the in- 


formal concert, he says that he took con>, 


siderable pains with the music. It was first 
produced on the feast day of Saint Theresa, 
which was Oct. 15. The players were 
roistering toss-pots, but, according to 
Mozart, they blew together beautifully. The 
serenade met with much favor, and it was 
played in three places that night. Indeed, 
just as Mozart was undressing himself for 
bed, the musicians in the courtyard sur- 
prised him by sounding the first chord. 
The oboes were not added _ before 1782. 
There is a version in which two Hngligh 
horns are also found. 
The serenade was 


fashion last evening. Once in a while it is 


'a good thing to hear such amiable music, 


but a little of it goes a long way. 

Miss Szumowska is said to be a pupil— 
‘the only pupil’’ of Paderewski; and it has 
been announced, with a flourish of trump- 
ets, that she is of a noble Polish family, a 
member of one of the oldest Polish families, 
ete., ete. Fortunately she needs neither prop, 
Famous pianists are not necessarily good 
teachers, and great singers and great per- 
formers on instruments come as a rule 
from What Abraham Lincoln once described 
as ‘‘the plain people.”’ 

This pianist has a thoroughly 
touch and a technique so well developed 
that you never think of that dire word 
when she plavs. Her fluency is under 
artistic restraint. She has rare delicacy, 
and of a veculiar, nature, for 
pianissimo carries. 
quisite taste. I*ar from her is thought of 
affectation or desire to impress an audience, 
Her performance of the concerto was emi- 
nently romantic. The summit of her art 
was the delivery of.the larghetto, whieh 
was entrancing. Admirable, too, was her 
playing of the finale. Perhaps this composi- 
tion by Chopin is peculiarly suited to her 
musical nature. She is only now to be 
judged by this performance. What she may 
pe able to do and what she may not be able 
to do are not ‘now to be considered. ‘The 
purity of this pianist is not prudishness; 
her intelligence is not pedagogic. She does 
not apparently envy the strength of man, 
nor does she attempt to rival it. And what 
a pnieasure it was to hear such crystalline 
and yet warm tones! ee 


beautiful 
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yet Haydn wrote 


played in delightful 


: the faintest. 
She is a player of ex- 
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‘wie Symphony Concert. 


The programme of the twenty- first rehearsal of the | 


: Symphony Orchestra, given at Music Hall, on Friday 
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OZ rts serenade for wind instru- 
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int erpretation | of this century- 


gmposition. The running phrases 
‘up by the different instruments 
stn ovement were very smooth 
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| afternoon, was: 


Symphony, D-major...... teeserececeeseceeees HAYGN 
Serenade for wind instruments, No. 1], E-flat- | 
major. eeenreeeeee seasvssescsveseacrssasssesessMOzart ' 
Concerto for P'anoforte No. 2, F-minor.... ae 
Overture *‘Der Freischtitz’’.....+e.eeee+- Weber 
Soloist, Miss Antoinette Szumowski. 


Both on artistic grounds and out of courtesy to the 
| soloist, the order of music on this programme should! 
have been inverted; bad taste and theughtlessness 
can alone excuse the mistake. 

The soloist, Miss Szumowski, is an artist by instinct 
as well as by education, and it is pleasant to record that | 
she is ree from affectation of any kind. She playsw ith | | 
charming ease, grace and delicacy, and the tone she pro- 
duces is clear, rich and full. There is no exaggeration 
in Miss Szumowski’s playing, no morbidness, no af- 
fected sentimentalism. She does not treat Chopin as 
if he were a disease to be humored, nor on the other 
hand can she be charged with coldness. Nothing could 
be more gracious, finished, tender and refined than 
her interpretation of the second movement of the con- 
certo. The touch was of the utmost delicacy and 
beauty, the tone clear, warm and most delightful in 
| quality. Paderewski, himself, never produced finer 
'pianissimo playing. The gradation of tone color 
and contrast were exquisite, and the artistic taste 
and self-reserve beyond praise. The third movement 
was given with dainty vivacity and freshness, and the 
difficulties in the first movement were conquered with 
masterful ease. Intellect and heart are equally com. 
bined in Miss Szumowski’s playing; she does not yield 
to unreasoning impulse, nor ostentatiously indulge in 
| tours de force to win applause. There are warmth 

and tenderness in abundance, but no trace of hysteri- | 
| cai mawkishness. Since the time of Madame Essipoft | 

there has been heard here no woman pianist who can 
be compared to Miss Szumowski. She has as yet 
given but one specimen of her skill; but, from the de- 
lightful manner in which the work was interpreted, it | 
is not daring to prophesy that, both from her talent | 
und from her technical excellence, Miss Szumowski | 
will win the warm admiration of all those who love 
piano playing as a high art. 

Of the work of the orchestra in the rest.of the pro- ' 
gramme it would not be fair to speak, as it was heard | 
only at the final rehearsal. ' 

The programme forthe next concert is: Rubin. | 
stein’s Russian symphony; a Prelude by Lauger; a 


Bruch Concerto for violin; Joh. Strauss’s ‘‘Moto Per- 


: 


petuo,’’ and Auber’s overture, ‘‘The Prodigal Child.” | 


The soloist-selected is Mr. I.. Schnitzler. 
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‘to all the characteristics of Haydn the 


peculiar ticking effect that gives the work 
its name. 
; Mozart serenade for wind instruments, 


two each of oboes, clarinets, horns andj} 


bassoons. The second movement is the 
most enjoyable to the average listener, 
and in the trio there are some beautiful 
color effects in the work of the. horns and 
clarinets. 

-. ‘The third number introduced the soloist 
of the evening, Mlle. 
selection was Chopin’s concerto for piano-| c 
forte No. 2 in F minor, opus. 21. The 
soloist was evidently a trifle nervous, and 
was not heard at her best in the first 
movement. Her playing was well re- 
ceived, however, and encouraged by heart 
applause she began the second movemen 
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a brilliant rendering. The best point 
in Mile. Szumowska’s playing is her del- 
icacy of touch and absolute clearness 
of every note in pianissimo passages, even 
the most rapid and difficult. Compared 
with other noted pianists who have lately 
been heard in this city, she seems to lack 
strength and force in forte passages. She 
would undoubtedly be heard to better ad- 
‘vantage in a drawing room recital than 
in Music Hall. 
ewski, and her splendid touch and perfect 


ing. She has played with great success 
in Paris, London and other European 
cities, and is bound to make hosts of 
friends in this country. 

The programme closed with Weber's 
overture to “Der Freischutz.”’ 

Next week the public rehearsal will be 
on Thursday afternon. 
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The Symphony Concert. 
The 2ist of this season’s 


ia f the introduction of anather foreign 
anoforte artist to a Boston audience, and 
Phe performance for the first time in Bos- 
ton of a Mozart piece, a serenade for wind 
es No. 11, in E flat major. The 
ang on ss Berg ada in D major, ‘‘The 

Clock,’’ with the overture to ‘‘Die Freis- 
chuetz, ’** made up the programme,seeming- 
ly chosen with reference to the Wagner 
opera,not perhapseas a relief from a music 
that certainly makes demands upon one, 
but rather perhaps as an indication that 
there are other schools of harmony, and 
totally antagonistic ones at that. 

It was the German Ho gt , too, doubtiess, 
that somewhat thinned the ranks of the 
season ticket holders, but there was .a 
audience just the same. 

“Clock’”’ symphony, with its beau- 
tiful melody, its rhythm and its fun, a not 
too senious strain upon the intellect, but 
rather a revel of harmony for the ear,was 
an excellent introduction to a brief musi- 


cal evening. It is a general favorite and 
Fras pla played by Be: the orchestra in oxceret 
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is Antoinette Szumoska, a young 
sh pianist, made her debut in this 
py at last week’s symphony. Aside 
from being a pupil of Paderewski her 
Skill entitles her to respectful consider- 
‘at on, if one may rightly judge from a 
‘Single hearing. Chopin’s concerto in F 
Tiiner was. the chosen selection. 
‘young artist has an attractive face, her 
‘demeanor is modest, and she prepos- 
sesses one in her favor immediately, 
She plays the piano with delicacy and 
‘treec om from affectation. Her runs, 
‘Single and in octaves, are clear and 
even, though lacking somewhat in 
‘power, and she uses the pedal skilfully 
ih Producing singing tones, the latter 
"work strongly showing the influence of 
“ier teacher. Many of her wrist move- 
‘ments, too, indicate her tutor’s style. 
She plays with very flexible fingers, 
‘but with a rigidity of the wrist. Her 
touch is crisp and firm, and her tech- 
‘TMigue well developed. Her playing of 
‘the Chopin number was spirited, many 
of the embellishments being given with 
“exquisite finish. As is usual with pian- 
fists of the gentler sex, she was at times 


“unable to cope with the orchestra, 
Which freauently overshadowed and 


yy 
a 
4 


“mae her work indistinct. 
"Miss: Szumoska’s reception was most 


Hal, and doubtless her piano recitals 
later in the month will enable her 


ee Pe 


The an- 
dante in G major, the “‘clock’”’ move- 
“ment, proved, as usual, the most pleas- 
‘ing portion, although the_ elaborate 
Tondo of the finale was fully as well 
‘performed. The overture from Weber’s 
Jer Freischutz’’ was given impressive- 
ae vs 


“Clock”? symphony admirably. 
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B fand with the necessary weird tone 


iA Y JA) ‘ing. . 

\Mozart’s serenade for wind instru- 
‘ments is a novelty, and the double 
“quartet of performers gave a most in- 
“teresting interpretation of this century- 


Me aetak «. 

“old composition. The running phrases 
‘taken up by the different instruments 
‘in the first movement were very smooth 
“and melodic, the peculiar combination 
An the trio of clarionets “and horns in 
(the second movement were oddly artis- 


by the clarionets, excepting in one in- 
Stance, and in the last movement a 
‘contra dance bit of me'’ody and the 
iB hale were brilliantly wor ®d up. 
"This week’s rehearsal: . concert will 
‘introduce Mr I. Schnitzer . f the orches- 
@ as solo violinist. The program will 
be as follows: 
Russian s hon 
Prelude fo the opera Dornroschen 
ih First time 
Concer on violin, Nol ..... moe Pes nn 
Moto Perpe ++ 0 rauss 
_Overtur Auber 
uae First ti 
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yin harmony. The delicate themes of |, 
| “third part were tunefully presented | 


}S.u"The Symphony Concert. 

|} The programme of the twenty-first rehearsal of the 
Symphony Orchestra, given at Music Hall, on Friday 
afternoon, was: 


Symphony, D-major. cocccececncsocccoes AVON 
Serenade for wind instruments, No. 11, E-flat- 
TRJOP oo ec cccccccccccccccccccccescccccccece co MOSart 
Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2, F-minor.....Chopin 
Overture “Der FrelechtitZ’’....secccccscccecs Weber 
Soloist, Miss Antuinette Szumowski. 


| Both on artistic grounds and out of courtesy to the 

soloist, the order of music on this programme should! 
lave been inverted; bad taste and theughtlessness 
can alone excuse the mistake. 

The soloist, Miss Szumowski, is an artist by instinct 
as well as by education, and it is pleasant to record that 
she is *ree from affectation of any kind. She plays with | 
charming ease, grace and delicacy, and the tone she pro-_ 

‘duces is clear, rich and full. There is no exaggeration 
in Miss Szumowski’s playing, no morbidness, no af- 
fected sentimentalism. She does not treat Chopin as 
if he were a disease to be humored, nor on the other 
hand can she be charged with coldness. Nothing could 
be more gracious, finished, tender and refined than 
her interpretation of the second movement of the con- 
certo. The touch was of the utmost delicacy and 
beauty, the tone clear, warm and most delightful in 

i quality. Paderewski, himself, never produced finer 

‘pianissimo playing. The gradation of tone color 
and contrast were exquisite, and the artistic taste 
and self-reserve beyond praise. The third movement 
was given with dainty vivacity and freshness, and the 
difficulties in the first movement were conquered with 
masterful ease. Intellect and heart are equally com- 
bined in Miss Szumowski’s playing; she does not yield 

' to unreasoning impulse, nor ostentatiously indulge in 

| tours de force to win applause. There are warmth 
, and tenderness in abundance, but no trace of hysteri- 

' cal mawkishness. Since the time of Madame Essipoff 

. there has been heard here no woman pianist who can 

| be compared to Miss Szumowski. She has as yet 

given but one specimen of her skill; but, from the de- 

lightful manner in which the work was interpreted, it . 

is not daring to prophesy tiat, both from her talent | 

und from her technical excellence, Miss Szumowski | 

will win the warm admiration of all those who love | 

piano playing as a high art. 

Of the work of the orchestra in the rest.of the pro- 
gramme it would not be fair to speak, as it was heard 
only at the final rehearsal. ew 9 

The programme forthe next concert is: Rubin- | 
stein’s Russian symphony; a Prelude by Langer; a_ 


| 


Bruch Concerto for violin; Joh. Strauss’s ‘“‘Moto Per- | 


petuo,”’ and Auber’s overture, ‘The Prodigal Child.” 
The soloist selected is Mr. I! Schnitzler. 
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|. ‘The programme fo nity 
sympnony concert at Music Hall last even- 


ing opened with the Haydn Symphony in|. 


'D major, “The Clock,’’ The first move- 
ment seems unusyally grave and heavy 
| for Haydn, but the second makes up for 
it-in delicacy and nimbleness, and adds 
to all the characteristics of Haydn the 
peculiar ticking effect that gives the work 
its name. The second selection was a 
Mozart serenade for wind instruments, 
| two each of oboes, clarinets, horns and 
| bassoons. The second movement is the 


|}most enjoyable to the average listener, 


and in the trio there are some beautiful 


|! eolor effects in the work of the horns and 


| clarinets. 
The third number introduced the soloist 
of the evening, Mlle. Szumowska. Her 


selection was Chopin’s concerto for piano-, counted in a large measure 
opus 21. The! fault.. 


forte No. 2 in F minor, 


| goloist was evidently a trifle nervous, and 
| the first 


was not heard at her best in 
movement, Her playing was 

ceived, however, and encouraged by hearty 
' applause she began the second movemen 


| with much more confidence, and gave it 


'a brilliant rendering. The best point 
in Mille. Szumowska’s playing is her del- 
icacy of touch and absolute clearness 
of every note in pianissimo passages, even 
the most rapid and difficult. Compared 
with other noted pianists who have lately 
been heard in this city, she seems to lack 
strength and force in forte passages. She 
would undoubtedly be heard to better ad- 


| vantage in a drawing room recital than 
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geason ticket holders, 


in Music Hall. She is a pupil of Pader- 
ewski, and her splendid touch and perfect 
technique are doubtless due to his teach- 
ing. She has played with great success 
in Paris, London and other European 
' cities, and is bound to make hosts of 
friends in this country. 
The programme cicsed with Weber's 
overture to ‘“‘Der Freischutz.”’ 
Next week the public rehearsal will be 
on Thursday afternon., 


The Symphony Concert. 
The 2ist of this season’s Symphony con- 


certs Saturday evening was characterized | 


introduction of anather foreign 


@ for the twenty-first. 


; = 


| 
| 
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well 


_Symphony in D major........ veeee 
, Serenade for wind instruments, 


df the | 
pianoforte artist to a Boston audience, and | 


the performance for the first time in Bos- 
ton of a Mozart piece, a serenade for wind 
instruments, No. 11, in E flat major. The 
Haydn Symphony in D major, 
Clock,’’ with the overture to “Die freis- 
chuetz,’’ made up the programme,seeming- 
ly chosen with reference to the Wagner 
opera,not perhaps’as a relief from a music 
that certainly makes demands upon one, 
but rather perhaps as an indication that 
there are other schools of harmony, and 
totally antagonistic ones at that. 

It was the German opera ,too, doubtiess, 
that somewhat thinned the ranks of the 
but there was a 
large audience just the same. 

The ‘Clock’? symphony, with its 
tiful melody, its rhythm and its fun, a not 
too serious strain upon the intellect, but 
rather a revel of harmony for the ear,was 
an excellent introduction to a brief musi- 
cal evening. It is a general favorite and 
was played by the orchestra in excellent 
time and concert. 


beau- 


' at these concerts. Miss Antoinette Szu- 
“The 
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light by contrast with the preceding or.” 
chestral work and was somewhat marred 
by the size of the hall, but was excellently | 
played by the musicians. It is not an 

although there: 


especially tuneful pare re 
z, 


are two charming minuets and a melodioug: 
finale. There is, too, some. fine passage 
work and an interesting tossing about of” 


theme. The piece is elaborately worked’ 
out, although in a suitably condensed 
form. MP oihi< 

Miss Antoinette Szumowska, a young” 
Polish woman, who. comes announced a9) 
the pupil of Paderewski, was heard in a. 
concerto fer the pianoforte, No. 2, in By 
minor, Chopin, opus 21, a very difficult — 
piece, not only for weak wrists, which she> 
appears to possess but for a lack of sym 
pathy with Chopin, or rather, perhaps, for” 
a difficulty in interpreting temperament- | 
ally the poetry of Chopin. A very evi-. 
dent diffidence, despite a tour of recitals 
in London, ParisandVienna,mayhaveac- © 
for the latter . 
On the other hand the artiste is to 
be credited with a very beautiful-and deli-. 
cate touch and a refined and always con-’ 
tained expression, wherein she resembtes — 
if not imitates her teacher. Bag | 


UIC IN ITS VARIED FORMS, 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT, THE 
GERMAN OPERA AND CONCERT. ~ 
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A New Symphony Soloist—“Tann= 

hauser” and “he Meistersingers” — 

at the Boston Theatre—Sunday ~— | 
Evening: Concert. 
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The programme of the 21st concert Of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which — 
took place in Music Hall Saturday 
evening, was as follows: a 

wees Haydn © 

No. 1l, pa 

ome gg eae o6bee a8 4m sic osteces 00st ss Xam 
oncerto fer piano in F minor...ese-- Hits 
“Der Treischutz’’....ecseeeess Weber.” 

The Mozart serenade is for two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons and two” 
horns. It was played for the first time: 
mowski was the soloist. ae 

Miss Szumowski is a modest, serious” 


_ looking maiden of about 22 summers, ~ 


ity. Her best playing was done in th 
larghetto of the concerto, 


evidently. She was born in Poland, and” 
was educated at the Conservatory OF 
Warsaw. She latterly became the pupm = 
of the famous Paderewski, and has” 
played with success in Paris and Lom-" 
don and in the principal cities of Great: 
Britain as well. She has a beautiful” 
touch, at once clear and elastic, ang” 
produces a toné upon the instrumeng” 
that is mellow and musical in its qualy 


oy) ; 


x 


* 
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and it was 


delightful in all else except that il 


poetic element was not revea ed. Wi 
much warmth of expression, @ fact tf 





SEASON 1894-95. 
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Mr. BMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


All. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 138, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


RUBINSTEIN. SYMPHONY No. 5,inG minor. ‘‘Russian.’’ op. 107. 


I. Moderato assai. 
II. Allegro non troppo. 
III. Andante. 
IV. Allegro vivace. 
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LANGER. INTRODUCTION to the OPERA ‘‘Dornréschen.”’ 
(First time. ) 


oh ge Mn cM eaitin Stl Bik’ Se 


MAX BRUCH. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 1, in G minor op. 26. 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Finale: Allegro energico. 


JOHANN STRAUSS. MUSICAL JOKE. ‘‘Moto Perpetuo.’’ op. 257. 
(First time.) 


OVERTURE to “L’ Enfant Prodigue,’’ in A major. 
(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Mr. I. SCHNITZLER. 
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Said "acces Boston Music Hall. 


SHASON 1894-95. 


ee, aN ki was recalled many 
‘times by the enthusiastic audience. 

_ The Haydn symphony was read and 

‘played in the manner that marks Mr. 

_Paur’s conception of the classics and 

his idea of their interpretation. The | | 

‘contrasts were exaggerated and the | . EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
'fortissimos were coarse and raspy. The | | 

delicacy of Haydn takes flight when | 4 

ubjected to such treatment. Tech- | 

aed re elgg meee played finely. | 

~The Mozart Serenade was a charm- | r 14 

ing number and displayed the admir- | XXII. CONCERT 
able ability of the wind players of our 

‘orchestra. The first oboe, Mr. Sautet, 


ie 


‘and the first clarinet, Mr. Pourton, had | SATURDAY, APRIL 


{> I 


opportunities to show their rare skill, t , 


aE 


|and the first horn as well, Mr. Hack- 

-enbarth. And in passing let it be said | | oie 

‘that the latter excellent artist has a : | PROGRAMME. 
beautiful tone, a splendid style, and is : 


“accurate asregardsintonation. I knowof | RUBINSTEIN 


‘no horn player who can surpass, if rival, | i aE HLON Sommer oe 1G minor. 
his tone and skill, combined, upon his : ee a Dee 
‘instrument. He is an invaluable mem- iodaue, 


‘ber of the orchestra. A splendid per- 
formance of the “Der Freischutz” over- 


* 


. Allegro vivace 


4 


‘ture closed an interesting concert on 

the whole. 

' The rehearsal for this week will take | nen 

place on Thursday instead of Friday | ANGER. INTRODUCTION to the OPERA 


2). rs | | . (First time. ) 


a » ¥ ‘4 4, a a ' 4 rsh 
MAX BRUCH CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 
Allegro moderato. 
Adacio 


Finale Allegro energic: 


Iroschen.’’ 


| 797 
As Bee 


JOHANN STRAUSS. MUSICAL JOKE. ‘‘Moto Perpetuo.’ 


(First time. ) 


AUBER. OVERTURE to “L’Enfant Prodig 


vile 


(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Mr. I. SCHNITZLER. 
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|| that he has strayed into paths of Donizetti, | 


Mascagni and Gounod, and feeling that it 


is better to listen to the kettledrums in the > 


| tents of the righteous, than to revel in high 
| Cs in the halls of the ungodly. He had 
| tained’ to this sanctified frame of mind 
when Mr. Faur turned on the bass drum, 
cymbals, trombones, and gave a finalé that 
outheroded anything that Donizetti ever 
wrote, an overture that had more footlights 
} in it than auything produced in Mechanics’ 
Hall during the last month. a work that 
sugrested the Cancan and all sorts of other 
worldly frivolities. 


Spite of this meretricious ending, the | 


programme was interesting, not too heavy, 
and admirably played. 
Rubinstein’s Russian Symphony. This is 
a work that is redolent of national effects, 
and suggests Bortzsch, ()vass, FPirok, 
Vodki, and every other Russian compound, 


It begins with profound melancholy, quite | 


| ala Russe, and then gives a side theme 

that is quaintly Volks-thuemlich, and 
which played an interesting part in the 
Coda, coming in with a fragmentary 
style that reminded of some of Dvorak’s 
touches in the Coda of his second 
movement in his ‘‘New World” symphony. 
Nor was this the only reminder of our so- 
called national symphony;-one could have 
dubbed the rollicking second movement of 
Rubinstein’s work—‘‘In Mississippi,’ and 
palmed it off as a missing movement in the 
American symphony and few would have 
been the wiser; but this is probably the 
kinship of folk music the world over. The 
third movement was not nearly so success- 
fulas the second, for it gave very prolix 
treatment of a single theme with few con- 
trasted passages. There was some good 
horn workin this moyement. The finale 
had better contrasts, as its dance- 
like chief theme had a weil- 
contrasted countertheme and there was 
more than a suggestion ofthe hearty men’s- 
dance which is called -*‘Kamarinskaia.”’ 
There was some important oboe workin 
this movement, which was well p'ayed,and 
some very quaint use of the bassoon both 


alone and in conjunction with the es Pr | 
well | 


wood-wind. The symphony was 
worth a place upon the programme, al- 


though,a3s is often the case with Rubin- | 
stein, it is (like a codfish) much head and. 
littie tail, the first two movements being | 
excellent ‘‘Musikalischer Spass’ in which 


much stronger than the last two. 

| Then came a new work—Langer’s Intro- 
| ductien to ‘‘Dornroeschen,’’ performed for 

the first time, and, if the reviewer may be- 

come prophetic, for thelast also. lt was 


full of soarings after tne infinite, in which | 
it succeeded about as well as the modern | 


flying machines; it ftiapped its wings but | 
did not rise; it had broad sweeps of tone | 
which did not seem to lead anywhere in. 
particular, and the whole compesition left 
the impression that the composer had se- 
cured the rinsings of Wagner’s bottles of 


nectar. ‘There 
played diminuendo at the end, 

Now followed thesolo of the evening, 
which was Bruch's G minor Violin Con- 
certo, with Mr. IL. Schnitzler as soleist. 
This is a work which cannot grow tame by 
repeated hearing; indeed it seems scarcely 

'tohave won its proper rank in the reper- 


at- ; 


It began with - 


was a wonderinlly well. 


tinct, 
rich melody “a 


ag be in power. . | 
Mr, Schnitzler deserves great praise for 
the mannerin which he played the con- 


_ certo; the.e might have been more breadth 


in tuc first and last movements, but the 


Adagio was splendidly performed and. 


every one of the three movements was 
given in @ sure and masterly manner. 
When one bears in mind that the night 
was warm and damp (the worst possible 


and true inspiracion are to 
rule, then this concerto may well precede’ 
the other two. It is a pity that the two other 
violin concertos of Bruch show such a fall. . 


4 
: 


| 


weather for violin playii g), the success be- 


comes the more commendable. The Adagio 
was of course the chief success of the werk 
apart from any questions of execution; its 
side theme is one of the most tender of 
violin melodies and altogether the movement, 
is one of the truest Adagios since Beethoven, 
—and the spirit of the Adagio is one of the 
rarest things in modern composition. The 
finale is one of those warlike movements 
whicn Bruch delights in. What a martial 
composer this manis! He looks like a de- 
cayed schoolmaster, and composes with the 
spirit of an old Viking! ‘There is one point 


| 
: 


} 


in connection with tie first movement of 


this concerto which has not been noted,— 
the first figure of the tirst movement was af- 
tsrwards used by Bruch as the chief figure 
in ‘‘tenelope Weaying u Garment” in His 
‘Odyvsseus.’’ 

After the solo, which of course evoked 
abundant enthusiasm, there came an inno- 
vation that was a most rapid jump from the 


sublime to the ridiculous; Johann Strauss — 


appeared upon the programmes of these 
concerts for the first time, and 
‘Musical Joke.’’ 
soon attempt jokes ata prayer meeting as 
ata Boston symphony conéert, yet Mr. 
Paur has some precedent forthe introduc- 


tion of this bit of humor, for Haydn’s ‘‘Sur- | 


prise Symphony” tas been give: by a fore 
mer conductor, and that contains. one of 
the best kuown of musical jokes in its 
very sudden drum-stroke. Butit musical 
jokes the allowed here, one would 
plead tor a_ performance of Mozart’s 


that great composer pictures a country band- 
leader trying to achieve a classical form 
and floundering about most woefully, be- 
ing finally compietely overthrown in an 
attempt at fugue. There was considerable 
humor in the orchestrati.n of the Strauss 
mumber, the piccolo having some very 
showy work to. do, and executing 
itremarkably weil, and a very quaint 
duet between piccolo ‘and bassoon calling 
tor commendation also. The number was 
very crisply played, Mr. Paur proving that. 
he is not without caprice or daintiness; his 
lightness of touch was marked throughout. 
the later numbers of this concert. The ap-- 
plause following this number was adequate 
to show recognition, but one is glad toadd 
that the audience did not put itself on” 
record as appreciating a comical trifle” 
above an earnest aymphony or concert St 
The chief enthusiasin of the evening - : 


in a. 
Que would almost as 
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: heat | | Mannheim. where he conducts the orches | : 
f | ach Case + |The has never done the first thing to win him” 
‘Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. | the right to a hearing in this country. His 
The programme of the twenty-second sym-. “Dornréschen” introduction is but a waste of 
i in the Music Hall last | t!me. 
Seed etowinas prince” follows: — At last, in Max Bruch’s concerto, one had 
4 A ® 


; “ ” something worth listening to. Mr. Schnitzler 
Corie SPR oae fro Ost St Renee C une Jy played it very beautifully indeed. We should 
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‘aur presented three noy- 
st week’s symphony: the in: 
‘a troduction to Langer’s opera, ‘Sleeping | 
the had it anvthing || Beauty, “A Musical Joke,” by Johann | 
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} | Strauss, and the overture to Auber’s 

| So far as it had any afiiliations | opera, “The Prodigal Son.’’ Mr Schnitz- 

a the school of Ofieubach, and |[ler, violin solvist, performed Bruch’s 

da 1 the vulgarity without any > epee in G minor. Rubinstein’s Rus- 
of the Onera Boutfte schvol. sian Symphony completed the program. 
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Mr Schnits Prats Ferdinand Langer: mroducns to “Dornréschen.” | have preferred to hear the first movement go Y 

| zler gave r : rst time. : . iF 

She. A ifferent kinds ot concerto with musicianty  ihteliveene Max Bruch: Scnberio for Violin, No.1, in G minor, | @ little faster, with more passion and pee | | 
Uusic. entually to something but without special brilliancy. The fig- opus 26. Mr. Schnitzler took it very broadly indeed, 


; —— ural work was correct, the runs true, Johann Strauss: “Mota perpetuo,” Musical Joke, | 1+ +> our thinking, somewhat at the expense 


but not crisp and firm, and the passion- sant a (First time.) of energy of effect. But he played the slow 

er inks pe nero dy coe pulled part ba pre- Aver: Overture to Le nals, PRONE OR: movement exquisitely, and was brilliancy it- | 
? wi a pure intona- . r. I. Schnitzler was the violinist. : cacti 

tion. The strongly uonehtdetat march | ) self in the Finale. He was enthusiastically 


























A programme which, as Angelo Cyrus Ban- | spplauded and recalled. But, as we have 
tam, Esquire, puts it, 18, to say the least, re- | ade up our minds to write a croaking arti- 
markable!” Rubinstein’s Russian” symphony cle, we must go on croaking. The concerto 


movement, with the pizzicato accom-_ | 
| 
was not marked “‘first time”’ on the programme, was not well placed on the programme. To be 
| 


paniment, was specially good, the touch | 
being forceful and the chord fingering 
melodic. Mr Schnitzler was warmly ap- 
Plauded by his auditors and associate 
artists. 
The Rubinstein symphony was effec- 
_ tive in a characteristic way. The oboe | 
and horn duos were smoothly played, 
and the weird harmonies of the dance 
> 2 | tunes were vigorously performed. The 
“| “Musical Joke,’’ by Strauss,was a pleas- 
}ing trifle with a humorous rhythm ac- 
, Cf mMpanying the galop. 
This Lander composition contained 
nothing of special musical value. The 
wcrk is scored for the modern orches- 


tra, and the_ instrumentation shows 
considerable skill in the treatment of 










but we do not remember hearing it before, and sure,one may well doubt whether anything 
it seems impossible that anyone could hear | (414 have been well placed on such a pro- 
the work and ever forget it, The score is dedi- gramme—anything but one thing alone, of 
cated to the memory of the Grand Duchess | hich more later on. Butboth the Bruch con- 
Héléne Pawlowna. Happy Grand Duchess! No | o¢:to and the Rubinstein symphony are in G 
Macbeth can sayof her: “She should have | jinor, and both have their slow movement in 
died hereafter.”’ One last misery was spared | yp gay major; this of itself gave a tinge of same- 
her; thatof hearing this symphony. For one | 45, Then another consideration forces. itself 
thing, the work is perfectly clear and afflicts upon us, one of which we have often thought 
the listener’s mind with no doubts; even | .fore, but have as yet said little. Mr. Schnitz- 
the orchestration, though often ‘(probably ler had to play his part in the Rubinstein sym- 
intentionally) rough and wunbeautiful, is phony and the Langer “Dornrischen” before 
the different instruments. The introduc- clearness itself; Rubinstein has not here, appearing in an important and taxing solo, and. iy 
heel “4 bold, an3 re variations in the | ‘J as he sometimes does, stifled his orchestra 45+ consequently have been far from fresh for | 
situations in the ober ae ene <a | with trombones; you hear everything! But, | ni, task. This sort of thing has occurred more : 
“The Prodigal Son’ overture, by Au-; _ {ip Jy 88_@ perfect Cobi-Shamo, Great Salt Desert, | than once before under Mr. Paur’s régime; let 

ber, suggests but faintly the biblical] | Sahara of dismal dreariness, this symphony us look at the record. 
wid cnent pera Os. sae, Sa beats all else we have ever heard. What in It} Tact season Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Schroeder 
throughout the work the Sobearesn a iy. is not trivial and commonplace is irredeema- played Brahms’s A minor concerto for violin ' 
accompaniment is full of curious elabo- bly ugly; the development of each one of the | and ’cello after Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony; 
rations by contrasting instruments. The four movements is vag os on lea semper Mr. Adamowski played the two novelas 
tunes. | ce] Strings admirably in the legato pas- self-deceiving principle that so many notes | ikowsky’s D major concerto after 
Sate, sh introduced and developed in} 888s, — po summons by the brasses written represent so much work; it shows a ee eee symphony and Mozart's 
pyarious forms. The third movement gives} Were also clear and resonant as one tediously laborious shirking of work. The |. ‘to the “Zauberfléte:” Mr. Kneisel 
meme splendid opportunities for the flute,| Coty tras to pue Clarinet phrases were ich ‘is ‘fully as long as the (Ove ants jor aft 
which Mr. Mole was not slow in ki *; very true to the pitch. There appears last movement, which is fully as long ; played Beethoven’s D major concerto after 
: oer cyclone in the “Ocean” symphony, is especially "} /o:4k’s symphony “From the New World;” ! 

ff exasperating in its apotheosis of boredom. iy. gonroeder played Loeffler’s “Fantastic” | 

May be, this symphony can awaken familiar t,o ncerto after Beethoven’s eighth symphony; 
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composition, 
the earnest 
ina use of some 
aad notably in the second 
movement when a coupie of Russian dance 





apg to be but little of a religious nature in 
Lag most.of. | the composition. 

ae, ollowing came the introduction to} This week’s program is as follows: 
Lagner’s ‘‘Dornroschen,” which is written | SYmphony No.4, in D minor .........Schumann 


: in fine form, very stately, and wi Hobs ronae Aria, eAnese sesece seed rn aan sce abies <>: | } and cherished my gpedenen 5 on ne 4 Mr. Loeffler played the Bruch romanza a 
eral pretty melodies. Mr. Schnitzler, a} Overture, The Water Carrier 2 22°°""“Gherubini pond; 35," 60, Ome trempive ; to rg y Saint-Saens’s concert-piece after Brahms’s 


what associations the Russian mind must be | major symphony: Mr. Leo Schult played 

#ruch concerto for violin in three move- | Soloist. stocked! Why, oh why, should we have been ({¢ Bruch.s “Kol Nidrei” after Liszt’s “Faust” 

mer ts, which was played with a great | called upon to bear this infliction? we who ‘symphony and Clayton Johns’s herceuse and: 

Amount of feeling and rare beauty. His have already this season paid Rubinstein’s scherzo: Mr. Roth played the two move- 

admirable work was rewarded by several ! memory the tribute of listening to the whole ments from Molique’s A minor concerto after 

‘Pe t ih | of his “Ocean?” Biilow’s “‘Funerale” and Beethoven’s Eroica. : i 
_*erpetuum Mobile,’’ by Strauss, proved | | Ferdinand Langer few of us had ever heard This season Mr. Loeffler played his. own 

senuine novelty. It is styled a musical | of; only those of us who had taken the trouble divertimento in A minor after Mozart’s D 

‘Dani , and proved a bright, catchy and in- to look him up in an encyclopedia knew 4ny- major symphony; Mr. Schroeder played 

woo oo ope ag and if it was a “‘trifle thing about him, But the title of **Dorn- Dvorak’s ‘“Waldesruke”’ and the Klengel Cca- 
- ca audience went en rapport réschen” sounded familiar and cheering after | i434 after Foote’s “Francesca da Rimini” 

. a2, nue would have liked to hear it the Rubinstein vale of tears: whose heart does and Paine’s “Island Fantasy;” Mr. Kneisel 

es not leap sympathetically when he recalls the | ¥),..4 Mendelssohn’s E minor concerto after 

a 


member of the orchestra, was heard in a} -Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke will be the 
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repeated. The piece consists of a single 
theme with many variations and contin- 


” 
« 
G 


‘Nolusty | i delights of Ferrault’s “La Belle au Bois dor- ms’s F major symphony; Mr. Schnitzler 

a 7 Me te the tae sapien te Nn ; mant” and Grimm’s “D ornroschen’*? We ee Bruch’s G minor concerto after Rubin- 

Th : overture to*‘The Prodigal Son.” by looked to Langer and his introduction to cheer stein’s “Russian” symphony and Langer’s ins . i 

Y \uber, Se Snebiring and martial fama > usupabit. But the introduction was a bitter troduction to ““Dornréschen.” es 
“pos tion. It is very showy, elaborately | disappointment; mere thread bare phrases from In most, if not in all, of these cases the solo | | 
worked out, and the brasses are used » Abt’s and Kucken’s waste-basket, cooked — player had to play through all that preceded | 
freel, ' throughout to heighten the effect. ) the modern chromatic style and scored for his piece on the programme before playing his ) 










th 3 concert next week, Miss Caroline 
rdner Clarke will be the soloist, singing | 
roup of songs by Esser. 
re Or a a . 


and orchestra as if by one who had gone to ion. The only case to the con- 
market to buy a Wagnerian receipt, and got | eure Roeraso of was, when Mr. Molé (last 
cheated. “Seriously now, what have we here in year) played Benoit’s symphonic poem for flute - 
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“Now, let sine Sirona ‘chs reaped of the 
a ion of 1892-93, Mr. Nikisch’s last year here. 


r. Adamowski played Ernst’s F-sharp minor 

: cer » after Saint-Saéne’s A-minorsymphony; 

ir. § echroeder played the Davidoff . concerto 

| Dvordk’s “Husitska” overture; Mr. 

Bohs nitzler played Vieuxtemps’s D minor con- 

certo after Berlioz’s oyerture to Benvenuto 

Cellini;” Mr. Loeffler played Saint-Saéns’s A 

pe concerto after Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 

av ne overture; Mr. Roth played Raff’s “Fée 

‘ vA our” after Wagner’s ‘'Tannhiuser” over- 

, oH ; Mr. Kneisel played Brahms’s D major 

: fre arto after Schumann’s overture to “Man- 

-? Now, in not one of these cases did the 

plo player have to play also in the piece pre- 

‘his own; and, moreover, the first piece 

au programme was, with one exception, 

: a so that the solo player did not have to 

long, chewing the cud of nervousness, in 
ante-room. 

ae > pieces Mr. Paur has put on the pro- 

g 0 an ame before the solos played by members of 

; orchestra have often been exceedingly 

Byte taxing, and in almost every case, if 

orate case, the solo player. has had to 

lay his part in them before appearing in his 

on waste This may be the rule in Germany, 

‘thougtk 1 We find it hard to believe it; for do we 


3it on the authority of Mr. Brodsky | 
German orchestras, the Conzertmeister, — 
der, does not even play in the accompani- 


Bie colon? But, whether it be the rule in 

r tmany or not, itisa bad one and is, more- 
, utterly at variance with our customs 
It places the solo player in an entirely 


se-peltion whether a member of the or-— 


10r not, he is a ‘“‘soloist’’ (confound the 
!) for that evening, and should be treated 


ane musical joke was a ray of sunlight; 


PD shony programme—by which we do not 
ce : y mean a programme of the Symphony 
sstra—but its brightness and go-were un- 
cably grateful, It is, perhaps, a good ear- 
‘what most of the rest of the programme 


: ) that this flimsy little café-concert tune 


i have been really welcome. 
ct soverture to “L’Enfant prodigue” is 
aged thing by him we have yet heard. 
> next programme is: Schumann, sym- 


‘ re 


te N 0..2 (first time); 

= love,” from “‘Acis and Galafea;” Cheru- 

overture to “Les deux journées.” Miss 
2 Gardner Clarke will be the singer. 


~~ _ 


: s raphony Cechesten is favored in that sii 


ts solo violinists has astyle and a merit 


if r ly his own and each can be praised in his turn 
mout so much as a anggediion of invidious com- 
‘1801 For the 
‘enty-second concert Mr. Schnitzler was appointed 
8 the soloist and he did himself honor and gratified 
‘@udience by a thoroughly fine and earnest per- 
™ nee of Bruch’s brief and beautiful first _con- 


on between him and his oprethren. 


| delivered, 


| Symphony nonatete, ant” it will be remembered | 
sd by | that this quality was in excess, almost to 0 ths degree 
oy + | of impetuous excitement, upon his first appearance. | 
4 He has now tempered his ardor and ordered his | 
energy until his playing, losing nothing of its © 
natural and due warmth, has become more clarified ~ 
occasionally a little 7 
asperity in his tone, but this is hardly worth men- © 


and symmetrical. There is 


tioning against his general fulness and suavit 
the notable grace of his softer passages. 


and 


which its themes and their treatment call. 


Mr. Paur made a liberal draft upon his portfolio © 
of things unheard before in these concerts and | 
| brought out 


three novelties. The first 
Ferdinand Langer’s introduction to his opera of 
“The Sleeping Beauty,’ a study in _ tones, 


rising from smooth placidity toa broadly swelling j 


and imperious climax, and then subsiding slowly as 


if to prepare for the lifting of the curtain upon a ; 


story reposeful at first, and only rising by degrees to 
its chivalric height and glad surprise. The second 
was a delicious bit of instrumentai humor by Johann 


Strauss, who calls it a ‘‘Perpetuum Mobile” because : 


it goes chasing a funny little bit of a tune through 


all sorts of queer and unexpected combinations and 4 
The third, which- ended the concert 7 


contrivances. 
spiritedly, was Auber’s ‘‘Prodigal Son’’ overture, 
beginning with a few touches of conventional 
Orientalism, followed by a short mood of despond- 
ency, and then giving way to noisy and lively 


| gayety, with all “the drums going and the wind 


blowing lustily through wood and bfass. 

T hejsym phony, which}was placed at the head of the 
programme, was Rubinstein’s fifth, commonly 
known as the ‘‘Russian,’’ because of the prevalence 
in it of Russian themes and, as we should think, of 
Russian tempers. It has much beauty, very little 
ugliness and a great deal of oddity. ‘The first move- 
ment begins in a semi-cynical fashion, which makes 
one think of Jaques’s description of his own melan- 
choly, with quaint themes which have just begun to 
receive concentrated attention when there apparently 
swoops down a whirlwind with snow and thunder 
which upsets everything. When this has passed, 


| the voices try to take up the subjects of conversa- 
mien: it had no business whatever on a. : 
| too 


tion again; but there are too many airy shrieks, 
many wails and groans, and so 
the movement ends. The second movement, which 
is unusually long for its place, is in the scherzo 


form, and in it are noticeable many strange figures 


and fashions assigned to the middle instruments, 
which have a variety of thrums and rumbles and 
roars to intersperse with the rattling and bobbing 
themes. The andante comes third and consists 
chiefly of a large and appealing melody, which is 
first stated at length by the horn and is afterwards 


| heard from the flute and onoe amid the accented ac- 
- No, 4, in D minor, opus 120; Vincenz. 


ohne concert aria, Vineta,” opus 80; ‘Esser, | 
Handel, air, ‘As when 


companiments of the strings. ‘The finale is long, 
active and vigorous, with a turn here and there that 
suggests the Trish modes, and with quite a stormy 
and | exciting close. 

The orchestra did some of their best work on this 
programme and especial praise should be accorded 


| to the first horn, clarinet, flute and oboe for virtu- 


ally peifect renderings of the long obbligati as- 
signed them. There was unusual delicacy in the 
lighter episodes and a bright sense of comedy in the 
Strauss. 

This will be next penareey, s programme: Schu- 
mann, Symphony No. 4, in D minor; Lachner, 
Aria, ‘‘Vineta;’’ Esser, Suite No. 2; Songs with pi- 
ano; Cherubini, Overture, ‘The Water Carrier.’ 
Soloist, Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke. - 

HowakD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


e was © 
| particularly agreeable in the first and second move- © 
| ment, forthe third, although keenly and readily © 
lacked something of the sparkle for | 


was | 
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“Nap by the Handel anil Hayan— 


The Symphony Programme—Sun- 
day Evening Concert by Ital- 
ian Opera Artists. 


The 22d concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place in Music 
Hall Saturday evening. The pro- 
‘gramme included the following num- 
bers: 


Symphony No. 5, ‘‘Russian’’.... Rubinstein 


-Introduction to the ORSKS 


USERINED TL ss wdue Wok cto bapanr ; 
Concerto for Violin, No. oy 
Musical Joke, ‘‘Moto Pe etuo’’.. 
Overture to “L’Enfant rodigue’’. 

The Langer, Strauss and Auber num- 


bers were played for the first time at | 


these concerts. 
Mr. I. Schinitzler was the soloist. 


The attendance at this concert was | 


the lightest. of any of this: season’s 
series. ‘ 

The Rubinstein symphony, which at 
intervals introduces Russian folk-songs 
and dance tunes, like most of this fa- 
mous composer’s larger works, varies 


in interest, and yet, everything con- 
sidered, there is nothing of Rubin-— 
stein’s that does not repay the hearing. 


The vital element always exists, and 


there is also enough of healthy senti- 
ment and sustained, original melody 


to keep the attention from flagging, 
‘although there are places occasionally -~- 


where in the working out the duration 
‘of the effort might produce weariness, 
did not the composer command such in- 
exhaustible resources of technical vari- 
ety and melodic and harmonic beauty. 

Mr. Paur read the work finely, and 
the archestra# responded 
ducting with a.unity of effort that 


vouchsafed a superb performance, The . 


horn solo in the andante, and the flute 


solo, also, were delightfully played by 


those excellent* artists, Messrs. Hack- 
-enbarth and Mole. 
The introduction to ‘‘Dornroschen,” 
by Langer, is little else than an essay 
“upon the modes of Wagner. It does 
not require a great deal of knowledge 
to invent such a piece. If one can pro- 
duce a theme or two, has pondered 
rover the scores of the mighty Richard, 
and has some technical faculty in writ- 
“eae for the orchestra, ye ge are 
ily accomplished. It was given @ 
ndid performance by the orchestra. 
The “Musical Joke,’ by Johann 
‘strates, was entirely out of place in a 


.Auber | 


i 


| Introduction to the Opera, 
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inthe pik Hig Of the tant "ie 1en 
‘there was much left to a desire: 


His associates ae acental iat 


in a commendable manner. — 
Schnitzler was snehialaptniien 
plauded and recalled after the oan 
was finished. Bi 
Mr. Paur. did not choose well i 

lecting Auber’s overture to vrmae 
Prodigue,” as it is little less than a p 
pourri. Mr. Paur is to be praised t or 
his inclination to lighten’ his : ro-. 
grammes with less serious mate 
than one usually finds in the make-up DP 
of selections for a Symphony concert, 
but he should give his listeners the 
best of the- works of composers in t 
‘wont’ forms of orchestral writ oF 
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sgh ingh \ 
pe Concert of the S: me 
phony Orchestra in Niusic Ral i 
Close of the Operatic Season « 
Mechanics’ Building. % A 
This was the program of the Symphe | 
Concert last evening: ‘ Be i: a we 
Symphony No. 5, G minor, ri raga nM csehent in 4 
(First time.) OF kia 
Concerto for bay for" a Lge me 
‘*Moto ér eceeeeeeee a " Ny 
_ Musical Joke, (inst cme) | sa : 
j ‘T,’ Enfant ro gue’  seneoverenncs VL 
Overture to ‘wiret: Hale ae a v 
There is no doubt that Rubinste n 7 
“peculiar interest in his ‘Russian’ long 4 
phony. He built it on folk-song founda 
and dedicated it to a woman who was 


-to him, who recognized his great taler 


nius would not. be too stro aE 3% 
who believed firmly in uss. 
he symphony the m ark: 
jong and hes the A 
ian to whork! del 


\ them: s may 


to his con- - 


MF. Paur : 


pals Bt 
will always but 3 yes ny 
work aah pi | dak 
er be of v 
lorae? Here enters a question that. Bi ef 
day almost fiercely discussed. ms yt 
I do not believe that any orchestral ¢91 m+.) 
peeeen which is intended r aieplay tO e 
ploit national character as disp. red diy 
music “will be of vital force in none | 
repertoire of the world. There is ne £ : 
that palls so surely as an exotic 
treated with exotic harmonies. 
there is surprise at melody, — 
rhythm. After the surprise, comes | 
sire to hear that which is normal, ‘T in 
rise only comes once, The desire is 1 
ing. Nor are the melodies and ag Fare hme 
in this particular work of such VETANCe | 
or pungency that they o’ermaster the ® 
tener. Tschaikowski ordered this _ at 
better. When he visited Little Russi 
hearer went with him and ae is 
omposer’s ears DS Fi 
" ea inateln, in this symphgny | ” 
the eravest of faults: he is mot 
The instrumentation one not. os 


| ad movement has: color : and 
= | not without a mens tor > 
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season of 1892-93, Mr. Nikisch’s last year here. 
Mr. Adamowski played Ernst’s F-sharp minor 
concerto after Saint-Saéns’s A-minorsymphony; 
Mr. Schroeder played the Davidoff concerto 
after Dvordk’s “Husitska’ overture; Mr. 
Schnitzler played Vieuxtemps’s D minor con- 
certo after Berlioz’s oyerture to Benvenuto 
Cellini;” Mr. Loeffler played Saint-Saéns’s A 
major concerto after Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 
Cave” overture; Mr. Roth played Raff’s “Fée 
@WAmour” after Wagner’s ‘Tannhiuser” over- 


ture; Mr. Kneisel played Brahms’s D major | 


concerto after Schumann’s overture to “Man- 
fred.” Now, in not one of these cases did the 
solo player have to play also in the piece pre- 
ceding his own; and, moreover, the first piece 
on the programme was, with one exception, 
short, so that the solo player did not have to 
‘wait long, chewing the cud of nervousness, in 
the ante-room. 

The pieces Mr. Paur has put on the pro- 
gramme before the solos played by members of 
the orchestra have often been exceedingly 
long and taxing, and in almost every case, if 
notin every case, the solo player has had to 
play his partin them before appearing in his 
own piece. This may be the rule in Germany, 
though we find it hard to believe it: for do we 
not haveit on the authority of Mr. Brodsky 
that, in German orchestras, the Conzertmeister, 
or leader, does not even play in the accompani- 
ment to solos? But, whether it be the rule in 
Germany ornot,itisa bad one and is, more- 
oyer, utterly at variance with our customs 
here. It placesthe solo player in an entirely 
false~position; whether a member of the or- 
chestra or not, he is a “soloist” (confound the 
. word!) for that evening, and should be treated 
‘as one. 

_ Strauss’s musical joke was a ray of sunlight; 
to be sure,it had no business whatever on a 
Symphony programme—by which we do not 
mécessarily mean a programme of the Symphony 
Orchestra—but its brightness and go were un- 
speakably grateful. It is, perhaps, a good ear- 
nést of what most of the rest of the programme 
was that this flimsy little café-concert tune 
should have been really welcome. 
_ -Auber’s overture to “L’Enfant prodigue” is 
the worst thing by him we have yet heard. 
*The next programme is: Schumann, sym- 


phony No. 4, in D minor, opus 120; Vincenz. 


‘Dachner, concert aria, “Vineta,’” opus 80;Esser, 
' snite No. 2 (first time); Handel, air, “As when 
the dove,” from “‘Acis and Galatea; Cheru- 
_ Dbini, overture to ‘Les deux journées.” Miss 
' Caroline Gardner Clarke will be the singer. 


The Symphony Orchestra is favored in that each 
of its solo violinists has astyle and a merit pe- 
culiarly his own and each can be praised in his turn| 
without so much as a suggestion of invidious com-| 
For the 


parison between him and his prethren. 


programme, 
known as the ‘‘Russian,’’ because of the prevalence 


| Russian tempers. 


twenty-second concert Mr. Schnitzler was appointed | 
as the soloist and he did himself honor and gratified 
his audience by a thoroughly fine and earnest per- 


formance of Bruch’s brief and beautiful first con- 


certo. 


that this quality was in excess, almost to the degree 
of impetuous excitement, upon his first appearance. 
He has now tempered his ardor and ordered his 
energy until his playing, losing nothing of its 


| natural and due warmth, has become more clarified 


and symmetrical. There is occasionally a little 


| asperity in his tone, but this is hardly worth men- 


tioning against his general fulness and suavity and 
the notable grace of his softer passages. He was 
particularly agreeable in the first and second move- 
ment, forthe third, although keenly and readily 


| delivered, lacked something of the sparkle for 


which its themes and their treatment call. 

Mr. Paur made a liberal draft upon his portfolio 
of things unheard before in these concerts and 
brought out three novelties. The first was 
Ferdinand Langer’s introduction to his opera of 
‘The Sleeping Beauty,’’ a study in_ tones, 
rising from smooth placidity toa broadly swelling 
and imperious climax, and then subsiding slowly as 
if to prepare for the lifting of the curtain upon a 
story reposeful at first, and only rising by degrees to 
its chivalric height and glad surprise. The second 
was a delicious bit of instrumentai humor by Johann 
Strauss, who calls it a ‘‘Perpetuum Mobile”’ because 
it goes chasing a funny little bit of a tune through 
all sorts of queer and unexpected combinations and 
contrivances. The third, which. ended the concert 
spiritedly, was Auber’s ‘*Prodigal Son’’ overture, 
beginning with a few touches of conventional 


' Orientalism, followed by a short mood of despond- 
/ency, and then giving way to noisy and lively 


gayety, with all the drums going and the wind 

blowing lustily through wood and brass. 
Thejsymphony, which}was placed at the head of the 

was Rubinstein’s fifth, commonly 


in it of Russian themes and, as we should think, of 
It has much beauty, very little 
ugliness and a great deal of oddity. ‘The first move- 
ment begins in a semi-cynical fashion, which makes 
one think of Jaques’s description of his own melan- 
choly, with quaint themes which have just begun to 
receive concentrated attention when there apparently 
swoops down a whirlwind with snow and thunder 
which upsets everything. When this has passed, 
the voices try to take up the subjects of conversa- 
tion again; but there are too many airy shrieks, 
too many wails and groans, and _ so 
the movement ends. The second movement, which 
is unusually long for its place, isin the scherzo 
form, and init are noticeable many strange figures 
and fashions assigned to the middle instruments, 
which have a variety of thrums and rumbles and 
roars to intersperse with the rattling and bobbing 
themes. The andante comes third and consists 
chiefly of a large and appealing melody, which is 
first stated at length by the horn and is afterwards 
heard from the flute and opoe amid the accented ac- 
companiments of the strings. ‘The finale is long, 
active and vigorous, with a turn here and there that 
suggests the Irish modes, and with quite a stormy 
and exciting close. 

The orchestra did some of their best work on this 
programine and especial praise should be accorded 
to the first horn, clarinet, flute and oboe for virtu- 
ally perfect renderings of the long obbligati as- 
signed them. ‘There was unusual delicacy In the 
lighter episodes and a bright sense of comedy in the 
Strauss. 

This will be next Saturday’s programme: Schu- 
mann, Symphony No. 4, in D minor; Lachner, 
Aria, ‘‘Vineta;’’ Esser, Suite No. 2; Songs with pi- 
ano; Cherubini, Overture, ‘““The Water Carrier. 
Soloist, Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke. - 

Howarp MAtLcom TICKNOR. 


: Mr. Schnitzler is the most tervid Of the ~ 
3 | Symphony violinists, and it will be remembered © 
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“LIFE OF MAN,” A NEW COMPOSITION 
_ BY J. C. D, PARKER, HEARD. 


% | Given by the Handel and Haydn— 


The Symphony Programme—Sun- 
day Evening Concert by Ital- 
ian Opera Artists. 


The 22d concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra took place in Music . 


Hall Saturday evening. The pro- 
gramme included the following num- 
bers: 

Symphony No. 5, ‘‘Russian’’....Rubinstein 


Introduction to the opera ‘‘Dorn- 
MEINE 72. 4 6 Deehdc 000s tapaehes geo hae 


Overture to “L’Enfant Prodigue’’.. 

The Langer, Strauss and Auber num- 
bers were played for the first time at 
these concerts. 
| Mr. I. Sch‘'initzler was the soloist. 


The attendance at this concert was | 
of this season’s | 


the lightest of any 
series. . 


intervals introduces Russian folk-songs 
-and dance tunes, like most of this fa- 
mous composer’s larger works, varies 


in interest, and yet, everything con- 
sidered, there is nothing of Rubin- 
Stein’s that does not repay the hearing. 
The vital element always exists, and 
there is also enough of healthy senti- 
ment and sustained, original melody 
to keep the attention from flagging, 
although there are places occasionally 
where in the working out the duration 
of the effort might produce weariness, 
did not the composer command such in- 
exhaustible resources of technical vari- 
ety and melodic and harmonic beauty. 

Mr. Paur read the work finely, and 
the orchestra responded to his con- 
ducting with a unity of effort that 


solo, also, were delightfully played by 
those excellent* artists, Messrs. Hack- 
enbarth and Mole. 

The introduction to ‘‘Dornroschen,” 
by Langer, is little else than an essay 
upon the modes of Wagner. It does 
not require a great deal of knowledge 
to invent such a piece. If one can pro- 
duce a theme or two, has pondered 
- over the-scores of the mighty Richard, 
and has some technical faculty in writ- 
ing for the orchestra, such pieces are 
easily accomplished. It was given a 
splendid performance by the orchestra. 

The “Musical Joke,’’ by Johann 
Strauss, was entirely out of place in a 
Symphony programme. Mf Paur 
should have chosen one of this compos- 


er’s waltzes, compositions that of their | 


‘ peculiar 


‘themes may 


‘acter be of vital interest to 


vouchsafed a superb performance, The . 
horn solo in the andante, and the flute | 
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manner. i 
Schnitzler was enthusiastically ap- | 
plauded and recalled after the concerto” 
was finished. Voxel 

Mr. Paur did not choose well in se- 
lecting Auber’s overture to “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,”’ as it is little less than a pot- 
pourri. Mr. Paur is to be praised for 
his inclination to lighten his pro- 
grammes with less serious material | 
than one usually finds in the make-up. 
of selections for a Symphony concert, 
but he should give his listeners the } 
best of the works of composers in the } 
lighter forms of orchestral writing 


| 
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CONCERT AND OPERA. 


Twenty-second Concert of the Sym-= 
neta Orchestra in Music Hall— 
Close of the Operatic Season -at 
Mechanics’ Building. ! 
This was the program of the Symphony 


| Concert last evening: 
The Rubinstein symphony, which at. 


“Russian’’.. Rubinstein 


yhonv No. 5, G minor 
arant : “‘Dornroeschen!” 
a 


Introduction to the Opera, 


(First time.) 
Yoncerto for violin, No. 1, G r 
6 tape ge coke, ‘*Moto Perpetuo coodocecedsnnenen 
(First sa a yee 
rerture to “T,’ Enfant PrOGdIBuUue ceoeceveseer* 
nciate (First time.) 

There is no doubt that Rubinstein took a 
interest in his ‘‘Russian sym-_ 
phony. He built it on folk-song founds 
and dedicated it to a woman who wee and 
to him, who recognized his great taient-— 


~perhaps genius would not be too strong @ 


—~and who believed firmly in Russian }, 
vp And has the symphony the mane 
and signs of undoubted long and hea pa 
life? . Possibly the Russian to whom e 
be hallowed re remit gy 
will always hear it gladly. ut W . 

i nsely national in char- 
work that is so intensely One) ori al 
large? Here enters a question that is to- 
day almost fiercely discussed. 

I do not ad he ers ee : 

sition which is intendec OX 
2a national character as displayed An, 
music will be of vital force in the great: 
repertoire of the world. There is nothing | 
that palls so surely as an exotic tune” 
treated with exotic harmonies. At pay 
there is surprise at melody, scale se i 
rhythm. After the surprise, comes the pot 
sire to hear that which is normal, The ue | 
rise only comes once, The desire is last- 
ng. Nor are the melodies and the rhythms 
in this particular work of such fragrant 
or vungency that they o’ermaster the rygt 
tener. Tschaikowski ordered this matter. 
better. When he visited Little Russia, the 
hearer went with him and heard with the 

mposer’s ears. ait 
Rubinstein, in this symphony, con 
the gravest of faults: he is not inceresting, 
The instrumentation does not make anes 3. 
The second movement has color and it it 
not without a melancholy charm, ne 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


pach netion, except in : Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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XXIII. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIE@20;-AT S, FM. 
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PROGRAMME. 


CHERUBINI. OVERTURE to ‘‘Les Deux Journées.”’ 


HANDEL. AIR. ‘‘As when the dove,”’ from “‘Acis and Galatea.’’ 
(Additional accompaniments by OTTO DRESEL. ) 
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SAINT-SAENS. SYMPHONIC POEM No.4. ‘‘La Jeunesse 
d’Hercule,’’ op. 50. 


Ate aes se 


VINCENZ LACHNER. CONCERT ARIA for SopRANO. ‘‘Vineta,’’ op. 80. 
(First time). 
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» SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor op. 120. 
. Ziemlich langsam. — Lebhaft. 
. Romanze: Ziemlich langsam. 
. Scherzo: Lebhaft, — Trio. 
. Langsam. — Lebhaft. 
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Miss CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE. 
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Jogical in structure, charming in instru- 
mentation. The one played last night is not 
among them. It is thrown together as at 
random; it is without distinction, except in 
that itis brutal and vulgar. It is, if I am 
mot mistaken, a misch-masch of ballet airs, 
‘a most unsuitable prelude to the opera. 
Such a selection by Mr. Paur is an _ in- 
jury to the composer, to the influence of a 
Symphony concert, and to the taste of the 
‘conductor. ) 


-Mr. Sechnitzler played the first two move- | 


ments of the concerto by Bruch with 
‘breadth, fine feeling, intelligence and tech- 
mical skill. In the last movement he was 
not as successful. He was at times a little 
coarse in delivery, and_his intonation was 
not always faultless. He was heartily ap- 
plauded. P, “a fo 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1894-95 


ORCH 


EMIX PAUR, Conductor. 
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(Additional 


«chen the dove.’”’ from “Acis and Gal: 


accoinpaniments by OTTO DRESE!I 


SAINT-SAENS SYMPHONIC 


POEM No. 4 
d’Hercule,’”’ 


Op. 5O. 
VINCENZ LACHNER 


(First time ) 


. SCHUMANN SYMPHONY No. 4, in 
Jiemlich langsaim,. — Lebhatt 
Ziemlich langsam 
Lebhaft, — Trio 


Lebh itt 


D> minor Op. [2 


Romanze 


cherzo: 


a 


_Langsamni,. — 


Soloist: 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the twenty-third sym- 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, was as follows: 

Cherubini: Overture to “Les Deux Journées.” 

eat “As when the dove,’ from “Acis and 
( Additional accompaniments by Otto Dresel.) 

Saint-Saéns: Symphonic Poem No. 4, “La Jeunesse 

d’Hercule,”’ opus 50. 

Vincenz Lachner: Concert Aria, ‘‘Vineta,’”’ opus 80. 
Schumann: Symphony No, 4, in D minor, opus 120. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke was the singer. 

Cherubini’s overture to “‘Les Deux Journées” 
came fresh, bright and beautiful after its few 
years’ rest. The work is a masterpiece in its 
way, full of the most genial melodic in- 
vention and of that other inventiveness 
which is too often set down as mere skill. 
The second theme and its treatment will 
ever remain.as a gem of beauty and per- 
fection of style. The somewhat long, but 
very dramatic, introduction was admirably 
played; but, with the setting-in of the Allegro, 
we were astonished to find Mr. Paur suddenly 
begin beating a rapid Alla breve, instead of the 
four regular beats to a measure which are as 
fixed a tradition in this overture as anything 
inall music. The result was that the main 
body of the overture was taken ata tempo for 
which we doubt if there be any precedent. To 
us it well-nicgh spoiled it. And where does Mr. 
Paur find authority for adding two trumpets to 
the score in the coda? We had always con- 
sidered the pecular sombreness of color, which 
comes from the union of three horns and one 
trombone as the only brass, one of the charac- 
teristic traits of the work. 

Saint-Saéns’s “Jeunesse d’Hercule” has al- 
ways been rather a puzzling composition to us. 
When a piece sets out to illustrate a definite 
“programme,” one can not well ignore it; and 
the way the music here illustrates the conflict- 
ing ideas of heroic duty and voluptuous pleas- 
ure seems hard to understand. It reminds us a 
little of something the elder Salvinionce said 
about his acting in this country with English- 
speaking companies. He, who does not under- 
stand a word of English, said that everything 
would have been perfectly easy for him, but for 
one curious circumstance: he did not haye to 
understand what the other people on the stage 
saidin English, because he knew it already, 
knowing, as he did, the whole play in the oriai- 
nal Italian; but the great trouble was that the 
difference between the English and the Italian 
emphasis and inflection of voice was so enor- 
mous, that the other people always seemed to 
him to be saying just the opposite of what he 
knew they really were saying. Just so, to our 
perception, in this symphonic poem of Saint- 

Saéna’s: the ‘“‘Duty-and-Virtue’’ themes seem to 
us to be of the most seductive sensuousness 
imaginable: whereas the “Bacchanalian 
Pleasure’’ theme has about as much seductive- 
ness as a Jacobin mob. The whole musical 
treatment of the “programme” seems at cross 
purposes. Taken as pure music, there are many 
brilliant anf beautiful moments in the work, 
although it does not seem tous to stand on 
quite as high alevel as the composer’s earlier 
symphonic poems, which are full of exquisite 
trouvailles, . 
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lick’s criticism of the first performance of this 
symphony in Vienna in 1857, one is tempted to 


knocks too high at the gate of heaven nor 


"symphony show itself,’’ etc. 
.ern perception the work seems to be quite as 
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the tempo, and the playing was full of fire and 
vim. At times it seemed asifit were impossi- 
to play bits of eantilena in a true piano; to be 
sure; the second themes in the first and last’ 
‘Movements are of a sort sorely to tempt the 
players to use a good deal of tone, but when 
‘passages are marked “piano dolce,” one likes — 
to hear them played so. Looking over Hang- 


think that we nowadays incline tolook at the 
work from a somewhat different point of yiew 
from that of musicians then, and that it means 
something different to us from it meant to 
them. Hanslick writes, ‘‘Full of genius and 
sparkle in the quick movements, delicately 
graceful in the moderate ones, this blooming 
web of tones stays in that happy earthly region. 
where the lightly moved joy of life neither 


'forces.its way too deep.into dark abysses, -In- 
this gracious temperate zone does this fourth 
Now to our mod- 


full of intense passionate heat as of the “‘light- 
ly moved joy of life,’ and allusions to *‘tem- 


derstand in connection with it. Perhaps the 
lack of delicacy in playing certain cantabile 
passages in the work, which we have felt in 
performances of it for the last. 
several years (especially under Mr. Nikisch 
and Mr. Paur) may come from players nowa- 


the music than there is really there, and some- 
what obliterating its “lightly moved” side. 
Neither Miss Clarke’s friends nor herself 
could have wished for a more brilliant suecess 
than she had last Saturdayevening. Her sing- 
ing of the air from Handel’s “Acis and Gala- 


tea’? was simply admirable. She was for years 


a member of Mr. Dresel’s Monday evening 
Bach Club, and has plainly profited by what 
she learned there. Contrary to the confused 
and ever-degenerating English Handel tradi- 
tions (the result of Handel’s arias passing 
through the hands of generation upon gwenera- 
tion of singers, each one more eager than the - 


j other for his or her own personal glory), Miss 


Clarke shows that she has well appreciated the 


‘truth of Robert Franz’s criticism on the preva- 


lent style of singing Bach and Handel: “As 
vocal music since Mozart has its centre of 
‘gravity in the cantilena, people think they 
‘may apply this to compositions of earlier periods 
‘also, which are almost without exception 
written polyphonically—whereby the remain- 
ing web of voices comes off badly enough.” 
Miss Clarke sang the airin strict time, without 
any would-be-expressive rubato, and ina way to 
allow the voice part to maintain its suprem- , 
acy as prima inter pares, but not so as to ime 
terfere with the autonomy of the very elabo- 
rate and intricate accompaniment. In the 
matter of expression, too, she showed a fing 
‘appreciation of the wholly general way n 
which Handel lets his music reflect the charac. 
ter of the text, and did not allow herself to be 
‘betrayed into trying to make special drar 
‘er expressive points, such as would be 
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her voice was : 
‘was unspeakably good, too, to hear the air 
given with Otto Dresel’s admirable Bearbet- 
tung of the accompaniment. Here Dresel has 
followed Franz’s plan with consummate mas- 
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of no little aid to her. It | Sang the air “As W 


by Vincenz Lachner. 


The Cherubini overture is a graceful 


tery and, as it seemed tous, with somewhat a and melodious writing, and considering 


more delicate sense of specific orchestral color 


the date of its composition, is notable 


than he. Quite apart from the primary and | for the variety and elaborateness of its 


‘more important element in his task, filling out . orchestration. It was splendidly played 
the last evenin | 


the bare places in Handel’s score in an appro-— 


The Leaohonis poem by Saint-Saens is 


griate polyphonic style, he has treated the see- distinctly descriptive music and many 
ondary and less important element, that of of the passages are strikingly effective 


orchestration per se,in a way that is. no less 
an perfect. Orchestration at once so rich and 

80 sober, so beautifully transparent and uncloy- 

ing, is almost a lost art nowadays. 

- WVincenz Lachner is a composer of whom most 


in suggesting the text of the composi- 
tion, which deals with the temptation 
offered Hercules at the time when he 
was beset by nymphs and bacchantes 
who sought to lead him from the paths 
of virtue to the highways of pleasure 


of us have heard, but of whom few of us have and sin. 


-eyer heard the first note. His reputation has 
“always been more or less overshadowed by that 
ofthis elder, and better known, brother Franz 


w 
* 


-—and Franz Lachner’s glory is pretty nearly on 
‘its last legs by this time! The air “Vineta” 
was the one successful number in a deadly un- 
‘successful opera; the composer saved it from 
the general wreck of his work, and published 
“it as aconcert aria. Of its effectiveness there 
‘ean be no doubt. Scrutinize it closely, and you 
find it to be little less than the broken meat from 
innumerable musical waste-baskets: there is not 
an original idea, not even an original trait, in 
it; but both in the matters of development and | 
orchestration it is written with a certain dash | 
and savoir faire that make it very telling—for | 
‘once. Miss Clarke sang it admirably, with fine 
fire and dramatic force. 
The next programme is—Bach, organ passa- 
eaglia, scored for orchestra by Esser; Beetho- 
yen, symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Eroica,” 
m 56; Mendelssohn, overture to ‘Die schone | 
Melusine,” opus 32: Berlioz, Menuet des Feu- | 
follets, and Valse des Sylphes, from “La Dam- 
‘nation de Faust,” opus 24; Wagner, overture 
to “Tannhauser.” 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


-|Twenty-third Concert by 
Symphony Orchestra. 


4 


} 


a | 
‘Closing Weeks of the “Rob Roy” Ran 
at the Castle Sq Theater. 


Operatic Plans for the Summer—Ooming 
& Events and Gossip. 


‘The usual large audience was present 
at last evening’s symphony concert, the 
‘934 and last but one of the season. The 
oteieglhe varied program was played by 
‘the orchestra: Overture to ‘‘The Water- 
‘arrier,” by Luigi Cherubini; sym- 
onic poém, “La Jeunesse d’Hercule,”’ 


The first movement is remarkable for 
rich tone color, developed for the most 
part in soft harmonies. A. melodious 
theme is sustained throughout this first 
part, and then comes a new theme 
which is developed with great elabora- 
tion, first by the wood-wind and later 
by the full orchestra. Especiaily de- 
lightful last evening was the work of 
the reed players. The latter portions of 


the work are exceedingly tempestuous in 


character and tax the resources of the 
full modern orchestra. Its performance 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the audience. 

The Schumann symphony was splen- 
didly interpreted under Mr Paur’s in- 
telligent direction. It was a _ forceful, 
expressive and faithful performance. 
Rarely has a work by this composer 
been more satisfactorilly played by the 
symphony orchestra. 


Miss Clarke, the soloist, was kindly 


received and generously applauded. She 


has a voice of good range and power 
an rather flexible and pleasing in 
quality. She sings with considerable 
expression, and generally uses her 
voice in a skilful manner. The aria by 
Lachner was heard here for the first 


time. It is an agreeable but not especial- 


lv important writing. 
‘the program for ‘the next and last of 


the season’s symphony concerts will be : 


as follows: 


PasSacaglia .....c cree e ewer eer eeeeasonns Bach | 


Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) Beethoven 
Overture, Melusine 
(a) Menuet des Feu-Follets 
(b) Valse des Syliphes 
* From the Damnation of Faust. 


Overture, Tannhaeuser 
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CHERUBINI’S OVERTURE TO “LES 


DEUX JOURNEES” A FEATURE. | 


A Symphonic Poem by St. Saens and 


a Schumann Symphony—The Other 
Numbers—The Second Szum- 
owska Recital. 


The twenty-third concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra took place in 
Music Hall Saturday evening. The 
following was the programme: 


Overture to ‘‘The Water Carriers’’... 
Cherubini 
Air, ‘‘As When the Dove,’’ ‘‘Acis and 
Galatea” Handel 
Symphonic Poem No. 4, ‘‘La Jeunesse 
d’Hercule’’ Saint Saens 
Concert Aria, ‘‘Vineta’’ V. Lachner 
Symphony No, 4 Schumann 
phe Caroline Gardner Clark was the 
soloist. 


Cherubini’s overture, 


by Mr. Paur, and played by the orches- 
tra with splendid success. 

The Saint-Saens number, which is, 
perhaps, the least interesting of the 
set of Poems composed by this inaster, 
was, nevertheless, interesting enough 
to command the listeners’ attention 
throughout its rendering. Saint-Saensis 
never dull; he always has something to 
say, and says it with eloquence. What 


_@ wonderful imagination has this fa- 
| mous composer; what a fund of spon- 


taneous melody and rich and varied 
harmony; and then what infinite va- 
riety does his instrumentation present 
and how warm is the color that glows 
constantly from the marvelous and 
masterly combinations that flow from 
the fount of his inexhaustible re- 


| sources in painting the emotions kin- 
| dled by his subject matter. 


The per- 
formance of this work by the orchestra 


' was little less than perfect under Mr. 


Paur’s intelligent direction. 
In the rendering of the Schumann 
Symphony, however, there was oppor- 


tunity for criticism, for it was played 
robust manner, 
that is the first and last movements, 
but there was much to commend in the 
manner in which the beauties of the 
middle movements were displayed. Mr. 
Paur alwayslaysaheavy hand on Schu- 
mann, as if he would have the virility 
of this composer made more evident 
than the delightful romance which 
permeates all his works and touches 
them with a beauty that if but partial- 


which is fa- - 
‘“miliar to our concert-gzoers, was read 
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- Miss Caroline Gardner, Clark is a 
new-comer on our concert stage. — 


she, 
has a good soprano voice and a deal. 
of enthusiasm that causes her too often 
to overshoot the mark of artist com-— 


4 


mand. This forced effort renders her 
voice dry in its quality and uncertain 
in its intonation; in fact, her process 
of voice production is erroneous in that 
it is not based upon a continuous 
flow rather than on a constant pushing 


and forcing of the column of air. The 


effortseemsto be one of a constant de- 


sire to sing loud—econsequently the 
middle tones are much emaciated and 
there is a tendency to “scoop” for in- 
tervals rather than to sing them with 
acute attack and in a sustained man- 
ner. In the Handel aria the constantly 


recurring upward interval always fell 


short of the pitch, and in the Lachner. 
air the phrases 


were pumped. or 
squeezed out. The articulation also 
suffers in such a case. If Miss Clark 
was to study to overcome these in- 
artistic and false processes and there- 
by normally employ her voice, she 
ought to succeed in her art, particu- 
she seems 


The audience applauded loudly and re- 
called the singer after each number, 
but then one high note at the end of 


possessed of 
aesthetic instincts in a marked degree. 


an aria, fierce and violent in its in-— 


tensity, will often, yes, most always, 
evoke the most rapturous applause 


from even a Boston symphony audi- | 


ence, regardless of its bosted cultiva- 


tion and its claimed artistic discrimi- | 


nation. It has been known to shout 


on such occasions when the singer has . 


made a sad mess of what had been 
undertaken. 

The concert next Saturday evening 
will close this season’s series. The 
programme will include: Passacaglia, 
Bach; symphony No. 38, Beethoven; 
overture, ‘‘Melusine,’” Mendelssohn; 
“Menuet des Fen-Follets’” and ‘Valse 
des Sylphes,”’ Berlioz, and Wagner's 
overture to ‘‘Tannhauser.”’ 

Miss Antoinette Szumowska gave the 
second and last of her piano-forte re- 
citals in Music Hall Saturday after- 
noon. The following programme Wwas 
played: 

Sonata, op. 31, No. 8......+.+. .... Beethoven 
Andante CON VAariaZONi....scerecseees Haydn 
PAPIMONS ...ccccccsoccsonvecss .... Schumann 


Sonata, B-minor..... Were ye Chopin 
Paderewski 


CAprice cicsssvccvicccece otovegenen 


BOCUAGS. ..corcccccvoccdocvotsccvnveseunes seem Liszt 


Fileus Wagner-Liszt 
wer Liszt 


Campanella ........ oe bs paweeebs take 


There is nothing new to be said of 


this charming young pianist’s efforts 
more than was said concerning her 
playing on Thursday evening. . Added 
to her other commendable traits on, 
this occasion was a more steady pur 
pose with the rhythm of the different 


numbers. 


The Haydn variations 


delightfully rendered. but the. B 
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ee i | i ag ture were preserved blandly and smoothly until the 
et Carrier,’ whic “gg gs: peopl | very close, which that unconscionable kettle-drum- 
1 1.99 ea PRR ee Ria Boa SR Set) mer vulgarized with heavy noise. The distinction 
na betw the lanruorous sensuousness, the broad 
gravity, the decision, the conflict aad the fiery im- be pe oy baa 
molation implied in the ‘‘Hercules’’ was made clear | ‘Concert Aria, ‘Vineta;’?- op; 80.......+ rare spl 
“\and true, and there was great daintiness in the ; a a (First time.) 
oe fascinating phrases of persuasion as well as roman- % Symphony No. 4, in D minor. .Schumann 
i ticism and stir in the baccanalian episodes. The -- Cherubini’s- overture to ‘‘The Water Car- 
Ra ke iS noble symphony had dignity for its deeper and rier’ has long been counted among the 
m of the evening, instrumentally, ) grander movements, tenderness for its long, sweet great overtures of the world, and yet it is 
eS. SFM Rone i@) romance, and the due lightness for the less positive -mot 4s large and noble a work as his 
_“Anacreon” overture. 
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ed} passages. 


\‘Acis and Galatea,’ presumably 


by the. orchestra~. 


opment into the tempes- 


Which is rich and ful lat every point. 
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e, as already stated, 


| and was 


said to. have | been | 
nd inher. second num-_ 
rt aria, ‘‘Vineta,” by Vin- 


huer, if cordial approval. by the 


@ voice: of great. strength In 
GRGES, which | is made 
t that. her 


Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke sang from Handel’s 
in English, as 
those words were printed, the air beginning ‘SAS 
When the Dove.”’ and from Lachner a concert air 
entitled ‘‘Vineta,’’ about which the programme 
book did not deign to say a word, a parently to a 
German text. This latter is espe. ially favorable to 
an extended soprano voice and was particularly ad- 
vantageous tothe group of richly beautiful tones 
above the staff which Muss Clarke possesses. She 
sang with more smoothness and reserve than usually 
calm and even almost to impas- 
siveness in the Handel air. In the other song she 
was explosive on single tones here and there, while 
her phrase-delivery was far too often infected with 
that German—or perhaps we should say more nar- 
rowly, Wagnerian—disproportion which was so ob- 
trusive and objectionable in Brema’s vocalization. 
The voice itself was clear, sweetgand voluminous, 
and one could only wish that Miss Clarke’s style 
might be chastened and beautified by some strict 
and serious adviser. . 
The last programme is thus announced : 
Bach, Passacaglia; Beethoven, Symphony No. 3 
(Eroica); Mendelssohn, Overture, ‘‘Melusine”’ ; 
Berlioz, a. ‘‘Menuet des Feu-Follets,’’ b. ‘*Valse des 
Sylphes,’’ From the “Damnation of Faust’; 
Wagner, Overture, ‘“Tannhaeuser.”’ 
Howarp Matrcom TICKNOR. 


4 The latter, with all 
| its eontrapunta!l ingenuity, has classic sim- 
_plicity, a chaste. beauty that is almost 
| severe, and yet woos the: admiration and 


challenges the variable tastes of the ages. 


The overture to ‘Lhe Water® Carrier” = is 
more dry and formal; the’ wig is more in 
‘evidence; there is,not«as much. serene color- 
ing obtained by simple means; and yet, it 
-is a composition to be heard with respect- 
ful. attention even if the rapture provoked 
is very. moderate. 
Mr. Paur worked up: with thrilling. effect 
5 the climax that ends the introduction. . 

La Jeunesse d’Hercule’’ is the least spon- 
taneous and the least interesting of Saint- 
_Saéns’s symphonic poems. In a way it 
seems sophomorical. It.reminds one of the 
old reading book piece,.‘'Tact and Talent,”’ 
where antithesis. becomés a bore. “Least 
-interesting,’’ however, ‘is to be understood 


discreetly, for Saint-Saéns in his music for | 


orchestra is almest,always interesting. His 
-methods of instrumentation. alone repay 
_careful study and give enjoyment. even 
' when the scheme of the composition may 


'nct be wholly. a delight. It would be in-, 


‘structive in the class room to compare the 
music of “‘seductive nymphs and = Bac- 
chantes’’: who tempt Hercules. with the 
Strains that Wagner. wrote ‘for the scene in 
the Venusberg.’ Richly sensuous as are the 
‘Many passages given: by Saint-Saéns to 
‘Pleasure, the music .of ‘Virtue is wanting 
in’ solemnity or. nobility; and “‘the glimpse 
of the reward of immortality’’ is not unlike 


It was finely played, and 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The twenty-third concert of the Symphony Orches- | 
tra was given at Music Hall, last night, with the fol- 


lowing programme, 


' Overture, ‘Water Carrier,” 
Air, ‘As When the Dove,” 
“The youth of Hercules,” 
Concert Aria, ‘‘ Vineta,”’ 
Symphony No. 4, D minor 
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Oe net Se Wits rath the final transformation scehe, so far as the 
dnc. dn hpteglitbant nae . bigs Ra | pitt ws? a help concerned. Mr. Paur, last evening, Soloist, Miss Garoline G. Clarke. 
yf awe a fity pe “a Sartence thas Virtue. ‘The bac antic. aoutie cont elie dy The brilliant Cherubini everture was brilliantly 
urke, who is a young ‘singer, has 4 been a little more furious, more reckless. played and caused one to wonder why the fine opera, 
ained. However, her singing showed ; : to which it is an introduction, is not played in our 
) possess much in the way of artistic ; | novelty seeking days; an opera that for interesting 
, which promises well for the fut- 3 | | plot and music of a high quality might be imitated, 
pee ) Pole CRS aS | FE ; but not equalled. Cherubini, like his operas, is too 
ae next concert, which is ‘the last ‘of | § ye -. | much neglected, but it may happen some day that 
e ASOT , _will include compositions by' Se : : when our eyes are accustomed to the blaze of Bee- 


: » Sayeed gitar - mga ' > ogee meds thoven we many see some of the secondary stars that 
ei oh will be Seuarel as posh final num- E ‘i are now blazing unnoticed all around him. | 
eae | . F Mr. Paur gave a fine reading of the Saint-Saens sym- 


—————— phonic poem, but the brilliant work would be better 
| 1 enjoyed if we were allowed to forget the legend and 
so be saved the exasperation of watching the good 
Hercules struggling between the whispers of the virtu- 
ous clarinet and oboe, and the evil suggestions of the 
bad flute, drum and cymbals. Forcing the legend on 
| tae attention causes one to helplessly think of Shen: | 
| stone’s dreary poem and of the school days in which 
wae romatic. | 7, oe -| it was forced on one as a model of art and of conduct, 
1 G. Clarke sang Handel's air) and under the stress one’s taste for music temporarily 
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ONY CONCERT. | 


‘he symphony concert. of last, night: 
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opendd with the overture to \Cherubini'’s: 
| “The! Wate ‘Carrier,’’ which has not been | 
heard here many times. It is characteris- 
4 ca y Itanian and consists in large part 
of recitation-like passages with two prin- 
cipal themes intricately developed at dif- 
|ferent points. The overture is strongly 
ar ¢ and brilliant 4nd was read with 


tes Di 
\ * 
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exquisite taste. — : 
' ‘The gem of the evening, instrumentally, 
‘Was, Baint-> en’s symphonic: poem, “La: 
}deunnesse d’Hercule,” which was played 
[with ‘earnestness, spirit-and the greatest 
‘care. The number is highly descriptive, 
‘and knowing the story on which the poem 
ie based one does not need a key to follow 
‘the varying emotions, so happily and clear- 
Jy are they expressed by the orchestra- 
tion, which is rich and ful lat every point. 
The gradual development into the tempes- 
tuous and stormy climax was. simply 
grand, and the whole, as already stated, 
was played in «. Ymasterly and skilful man-/ 
symphony was Schumann's No. 4 in 
D minor, played with one wait in the four 
Movements. Though rich and effective, it 
is perhaps one 01 the least interesting 
Written by thig composer. | | 
' The soloist on this occasion was Miss 
‘Caroline Gardner Clarke of this city. She 
‘was heard first in the Handel aria, ‘‘As 
when the dove,” from ‘“Acis: and Gala- 
tea,” and she may be said to have been 
Successful in this and in her. second num- 
ter, the concert aria, ‘‘Vineta,” by Vin- 
genz Lachuer, if cordial approval by the 
ence and recalls. were an indication. 
She possesses a voice of great strength in 
‘the upper notes, albeit they are emitted 
‘with much explosiveness, which is made 
more prominent from the fact that her 
middie register is weak. The Lachner aria | 
is a very difficult selection to render and | 
‘requires an artist of more experience than | 
‘Miss Clarke, who is a young singer, has_ 
‘yet gained. However, her singing showed | 
hher to possess much in the way of artistic | 
ability, which promises well for the fut-| 
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' he next concert, which is the last of 
the season, will include compositions by | 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Berlioz 
‘and Wagner, whose overture to ‘‘Tann- 
haeuser”’ will be played as the final num- 
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last programme but one the following standard 
selections, and In this order: Cherubini’s ‘*Water 
Carrier’ overture; Saint Saens’s symphonic poem, 
“The Youth of Hercules,” which is painted from 
about the same palette of tone-colors as ‘‘Omphale’s 
Spinning Wheel,’’ and may be quoted with it; and 
Schumann’s fourth, or D minor, symphony. 

The performance of these works was excellently 
characteristic and nicely elaborated and governed. 
The gravity, purity and mellifluousness of the over- 
ture were preserved blandly and smoothly until the 
very close, which that unconscionable kettle-drum- 
mer vulgarized with heavy noise. The distinction 
between the lanruorous sensuousness, the broad 
gravity, the decision, the conflict and the fiery im- 
molation implied in the ‘‘Hercules’’ was made clear 
and true, and there was great daintiness in the 
fascinating phrases of persuasion as well as roman- 
ticism and stir in the baccanalian episodes. The 
noble symphony had dignity for its deeper and 
grander movements, tenderness for its long, sweet 
romance, and the due lightness for the less positive 
passages. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke sang from Handel’s 
‘‘Acig and Galatea,’’ presumably in English, as 
those words were printed, the air beginning ‘‘As 
When the Dove.” and from Lachner a concert air 
entitled ‘*Vineta,’’ about which the programme 
book did not deign to say a word, apparently to a 
German text. ‘This latter is espe. ially favorable to 
an extended soprano voice and was particularly ad- 
vantageous to the group of richly beautiful tones 
above the staff which Miss Clarke possesses. She 
sang with more smoothness and reserve than usually 
was calm and even almost to impas- 
siveness in the Handel air. In the other song she 
was explosive on single tones here and there, while 
her phrase-delivery was far too often infected with 
that German—or perhaps we should say more nar- 
rowly, Wagnerian—disproportion which was _ so ob- 
trusive and objectionable in Brema’s vocalization. 
The voice itself was clear, sweetgand voluminous, 
and one could only wish that Miss Clarke’s style 
might be chastened and beautified by some strict 
and serious adviser. 

The last programme is thus announced : * 
Bach, Passacaglia; Beethoven, Symphony No. 5 
(Eroica); Mendelssohn, Overture, ‘“Melusine’ ; 
Berlioz, a. ‘‘Menuet des Feu-Follets,’’ b. ‘‘ Valse des 
Sylphes,’’ From the ‘Damnation of Faust ; 
Wagner, Overture, ‘Tannhaeuser.’’ 

; Howarp Ma.com TICKNOR. 
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‘Twenty-third Concert of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, With Miss Caro- 
line Clarke as Solcist-Miiss Szu- 
~mowska’s Piano Recital. 

This was the program of the Symphony 
ecnecert given last evening in Music Hall, 

Mr. Paur, conductor: 


Overture to ‘‘The Water Carrier’’........ Cherubini 
Air, ‘‘As when the dove,’’ from ‘Acis and 
Galatea’”’ 
Symphonic Poem No, 4, 
cule’”’ 
. Concert Aria, 


‘‘lia’ Jeunesse d’Her- 
Saint-Saens 
V. Lachner 
(First time.) 
| Symphony No. 4, in D minor Schumann 
Cherubini’s* overture to ‘“‘The Water Car- 
‘rier’? has long been counted among the 
creat ,overtures of the world, and yet it is 
not as large and noble a work as his 
‘Anacreon” overture. The latter, with all 
its contrapuntal! ingenuity, has classic sim- 
plicity, a chaste beauty that is almost 
severe, and yet woos the admiration and 
challenges the variable tastes of the ages. 
The overture to “The Water®Carrier”’ is 
more dry and formal; the wig is more in 
evidence; there is not-as much. serene color- 
ing obtained by simple means; and yet it 
is a composition to be heard with respect- 
ful attention even if the rapture provoked 
is very moderate. It was finely played, and 
Mr. Paur worked up with thrilling effect 
the climax that ends the introduction. 

‘La Jeunesse d’Hercule’’ is the least spon- 
taneous and the least interesting of Saint- 
Saéns’s symphonic poems. In a way it 
seems sophomorical. It reminds one of the 
old reading book piece,.‘‘Tact and Talent,’’ 
where antithesis becomes a bore. ‘‘Least 
interesting,’’ however, is to be understood 


discreetly, for Saint-Saéns in his music for | 


orchestra is almost always interesting. His 
methods of instrumentation alone repay 
careful study and give enjoyment even 
when the scheme of the composition may 
nct be wholly a delight. It would be in- 
_structive in the class room to compare the 
'musie of ‘‘seductive nymphs and _  Bac- 
| chantes’ who tempt Hercules with the 
| strains that Wagner wrote for the scene in 
| the Venusberg. Richly sensuous as are the 


many passages given by Saint-Saéns_ to 


| Pleasure, the music of Virtue is wanting 
in solemnity or nobility, and ‘‘the giimpse 
of the reward of immortality” is not unlike 
the final transformation scene, so far as the 
music is concerned. Mr. Paur, last evening, 
took perhaps the wiser. course and favored 
Virtue. The bacchantic music might have 
been a little more furious, more reckless. 
But as some insist on the educational value 
of these concerts to the young, Mr. Paur is, 
| after all, to be commended in refraining 
'from making Pleasure. too alluring. ‘The 


| orchestra gave an admirable performance 


from the purely technical standpoint. 

The symphonies of Schumann are not 
loved in France by the majority. of musi- 
clans, who complain of the dryness of the 
instrumentation, and the attention paid at 
times by the composer to the mere work- 
ing out of a contrapuntal problem without 
regard for tonal coloring or strong dramatic 
effect. The Symphony in D minor is the one 
that best answers these objections. Surely 
the romanza and-the scherzo are creations 
of haunting and imperishable beauty. They 
were played delightfully last evening. But 
the performance of the first movement was 
not wholly satisfactory... The rhythm. at 
times seemed lumbering, and there was the 
re, t of theestern resolve to accomplish 
a task. There was a lack of elasticity. The 
color was monochromatic. 


- thinness of the original score. 


| plauded generously. 


[the late’Otto Dresel were-used. 
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tinkered the accompaniments ‘of | {andel, 
and Mr. Dresel no doubt went to’work in a 1 
sincerity and reverence. f his 
labor was not fortunate. ii- 


ment seemed muddy, 
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i The result of h 
The accompanti-) 
rejudicial to | he 


| voice, and often un-Handelian. I admit the” 
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| Scarlatti wrote artas, they wrote accompa- 


. I admit the” 
gravity of the problem. But it must never 
be forgotten that’ when’ such masters Of 
counterpoint as Handel and Alessandro” 
niments of great simplicity. To them the 
singer was the all-important person. We. 
have wandered far in these days from that! 
sane practice. Now, the result of Mr. Dres- | 
el’s thick, distractin and anachronistic | 
acéompaniment was that Miss Clarke, al- | 
though she has a-strong and full voice, 
was at times only one voice, not distinctly - 
heard, among many voices. 3 PEO: 
Miss Clarke has improved. in certain Trée- 
spects since she sang at the last Worcester 
Festival. She is not as much given. to 
scooping or to unmeaning explosions. It is 
true that last evening her-intonation was 
not always pure and her attack was not 
always irreproachable. But she had greater 
and more artistic control of her fine, voice. 
This praise is to be applied especially «to 
her singing of the air by Lachner. She did 
comparatively little with the air by Handel, 
and her enunciation was not clear. The. 
“Vineta,’ on the other hand, ‘was sung, 
with breadth and with no small degree’ Of - 
passion, and the delivery of certain’ phrases 
was admirable and impressive. Miss Clarke’ 
has still something to do with her UP ReL 
tones, for occasionally they are cloudy. -It 
is to be regretted that the words of Lach- 


i ner’s aria were not printed in the program © 


book: as it was, probably not’six persons: In 


the audience had any idea:of what Miss 


Clarke was singing about. .She was ap-. 


| 


. Pam HALE © | 
MUSIC. “72 

fits. £1 
The Symphony Concert. — 

The twenty-third concert of the Symphony Orches- | 
tra was given at Music Hall, last night, with the fol- 
lowing programme, , 

Overture, ‘‘Water Carrier,”’ Cherubini 

Air, *As When the Dove,” «Handel 

“The youth of Hercules,’’..++++++++: Saint-Saéns 

Concert Aria, ‘*Vineta,”’ 

Symphony No. 4, D minor..-.-+-++s+: Schumann 
Soloist, Miss Garoline G. Clarke. 

The brilliant Cherubini everture was brilliantly 
played and caused one to wonder why the fine opera, 
to which it is an introduction, is not played in our 
novelty seeking days; an opera that for interesting | 
plot and music of a high quality might be imitated, 
but not equalled. Cherubini, like his operas, is too 
much neglected, but it may happen some day that 
when our eyes are accustomed to the blaze of Bee- 
thoven we many see some of the secondary stars that. 


cohen 


are now blazing unnoticed all around him. 


| 


Mr. Paur gave a fine reading of the Saint-Saens sym.- | 
phonic poem, but the brilliant work would be better 
enjoyed if we were allowed to forget the legend and 
so be saved the exasperation of watching the good 
Hercules struggling between the whispers of the virtu- 
ous clarinet and oboe, and the evil suggestions of the 
bad fiute, drum and cymbals. Forcing the legend on 


. tae attention causes one to helplessly think of Shen: | 
' stone’s dreary poem and of the 


school days in which | 


it was forced on one as &% model of art and of conduct, | 
‘Miss Caroline G. Clarke sang Handel’s air | and under the stress one’s taste for music temporarily | 
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me / | vanishes. | 
| |. The soloist of the evening was {Miss Caroline Gard- 
ner Clarke, who has a voice of fine quality, especially 
{mn its upper half, and whose singing -is founded on a 
most excellent method, built on sound artistic prin- 
ciples. The Handel air was sung with taste and with } 
a most praiseworthy absence of display for mere dis- 
play’s sake. Poor Handel has for 80 long been used 
asatest for screaming, roulading and trilling, that 
one joyously hails the artist who treats him witn re- 
spect. Miss Clarke was equally excellent in Lachner’s 
concert aria, which was interpreted with dignity, 
largeness and perfect taste, with fine expression and 
feeling, and with dramatic power. Miss Clarke’s : 
worth as an artist was speedily recognized by an en- ; SEASON 1894-095. 
thusiastic audience, and after each song she was re- 
called again and again to bow her thanks. 


The programme for the next concert isa Passacaglia, » a a Y { 
‘by Bach; Beethoyen’s “Broica’ symphony; Mendels- 4 BOSTO N S Y Vi p H () N VY () RC H BS] kK is 
sohn’s overture, ‘‘Melusine;” Berlioz’s.‘*Minuet des : 

Feu-Follets,” and ‘Valse des Sylphes,” from his 


“Damnation of Faust,’ and Wagner’s “Tannhauser” a Mr. EMIDL PAUR, Conduetor 
overture. | 4 ; ‘ : 


—————= es — 


XXIV. CONCERT. 


(Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


PASSACAGLIA FOR ORGAN, inC minor. 


(Arranged for ORCHESTRA by ESSER.) 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major, ‘*Broica.’’ 
Op. 55: 


_ Allegro con brio. 

' Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 

Scherzo: Allegro vivace. — Trio. 
’ Finale: Allegro molto. 


——————— Css —. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE to ‘‘Die schone Melusine,’’ op. 32. 


BERLIOZ. a) ‘‘MENUET DES FOLLETS.”’ 
b) “VALSE pes SYLPHES.”’ 
From “La Damnation de Faust,’ Op. 24. 


WAGNER. OVERTURE to ‘re nnhuser.’’ 





Sy PHONY 


Orc AESTRA. 


Mr. Emil Paur, Conductor. 


Boston 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-96. 
OPER NING CONCERT : 

SATURDAY EVENING, 
OCTOBER 19, 1695. | 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the twenty-fourth sym- 


‘phony concert, the closing one of the season, | 


_ given in Music Hall last Saturday evening, was 


I 






































































































































































































































as follows: 


Bach: Passacaglia for Organ, in C minor. 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Esser.) . 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Eroica, 


opus 55. , ” 
Mendelssohn: Overture to “Die schine Melusine, 


opus 32, 
Berlioz; Menuet des Follets ané@ Valse des Sylphes, 
from ‘La Danination de Faust,” opus 24. 
Wagner: Overture to “Tannhauser.” 
Before saying anything about this concert, we 
vrould correct an error in our article on the pre- 
ceding one. In speaking of the performance of 
Cherubini’s overture to “Les Deux Journées,” 
we said in last Monday’s paper: “With the 
setting-in of the Allegro we were astonished to 
find Mr. Paur suddenly begin beating a rapid 
Alla breve, instead of the four regular beats to 
the measure which are as fixed a tradition in 
this overture as anything in all music.” Mr. 
Paur has since proved to us that no such tradi- 
tion exists, but that, on the contrary, con- 


ductors have always beaten two beats to the > 


meastre in this Allegro. What we should have 
said, to express our idea exactly, was that Mr. 


Paur’s beat (i. e., his tempo) was so rapid that it | 
destroyed the effect to the ear of the move- | 


ment’s being in 44 time, and gave the im- 
pression of 2-2, or alla breve, time. To our ques- 
tion, “Where does Mr. Paur find authority for 
adding two trumpets to the score in the coda?” 
Mr. Paur replies that in his score of the over- 
ture, a very old MS. (not autograph) copy, 


there are two trumpet parts in the coda, |, 
and that there are printed trumpet parts among | 


the published orchestra! parts of the work. 
Moreover, that the overture has, certainly of 
late years, always been played here with trum- 
pets. It is somewhat curious, however, that 
there are no trumpet parts in the original Paris 
(Gaveaux) edition of the full score, neither are 
there any in the more recent editions of 
Breitkopfand Hirtel, and Peters. This seems to 
us to cast some doubt upon the authenticity of 
the trumpet parts. Their not being in the origi. 
nal edition is no decisive proof against them, 
for they might have been added later by the com- 


poser. But their not being included in theedition | 


of such careful editors as Breitk »pf and Hartel— 
even though they are included in the published 
“orchestral parts,’—looks as if there were some 


_ reason for doubting their authenticity. Their 


being in anold MS. copy of the score proves 


nothing; for it is wel known what liberties of 


this sort opera conductors have taken, time 
out of mind, Sir Michael Costa added parts for 
three trombones, bass-tuba, and big-drum and 
cymbals to the score of Mozart’s “Don Giovan- 
ni,” and these spurious parts were atone time 
a tradition at Covent Garden in London; itis 


by no means unlikely that some other conduct- - 


or may have taken upon himself to add trum- 
pets to “Les Deux Journées,” and that his ad- 


ditions have become traditional in the same — 


way. 

But, to our muttons! 
sion of the great Bach passacaglia we have 
never wholly liked. No doubt the orchestra 
adds a good deal to an organ work of this sort; 
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on ct | 
| impassive evenness of tone and lack of accent. 
For one thing, it has no approximate substitute 


jection to Esser’s arrangement, it might we 
be deemed unnecessarily hair-splitting; 


Len a aa 


| we know in all music; with Esser’s orchestra- 





Esser’s orchestral ver- - 
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to offer for the inexhaustible solidity of tone of: 


* 
‘ 
A 


the organ pedals. Still, were this the only ob- 
pecially as an orchestral version of a work like 
the © minor passacaglia has the manifest ad- 
vantage of bringing the stupendous composition © 
within reach of a far larger public than would 
ever hear a note of it in its original shape. But 
we have another objection to it: considering it 
purely in the light of an arrangement, we find 
it arather dreary and uneffective one. When 
Esser had made up his mind that it was really 
worth while to score the passacaglia for orches- 
tra at all, we wish he had taken hold of his 


task more. boldly and carried it out more bril 


liantly. He has stroked the nettle too tender- 
handed; his scoring, especially in the closing 
fugue, is too dull-sounding and devoid of bril- 
liancy. His orchestration is like an organ with 
all the mixtures left out. On the organ, with 
the full power of the mighty instrument grad- 
ually coming on toward the end, the passa- 
caglia is one of the most overwhelming things 


tion it sounds comparatively tame. 


The “Eroica” symphony was, upon the whole, 
grandly played. The tempo of the Marcia 


Mr.Paur brings ina rather superfine effect of ae- 


cent (especially in parts of the first movement), — 


which jars one a little; not so much of and by 
itself as because its preciosity seems out of 
keeping with his generally simple and straight- 
forward conception of the work. But it is the 
fashion nowadays for conductors, so to speak, 
to carve their initials on every great trunk 
they climb in the musical forest; and perhaps 
we should thank Mr. Paur for carving his as in- 
conspicuously as he has on the “Eroica,” in- 
stead of covering the whole bark with them, | 

It was good to hear Mendelssohn's *Melu- 
sine” again. As a whole, we should hardly 
rank the overture with those to Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and '‘Meeresstille und gltick- 
liche Fahrt,”’ let alone the 
“Hebrides”; it isa less perfectly rounded whole 


lena in A-flat major, ‘all the fresh-water mer- 


maid” music isa dream of poetic beauty and 
sensuous color. And it was just these mermaid 
portions of the overture that the orchestra 


played especially wel]; that delicious arpeggio 
figure is seldom played so smoothly and flow- 
ingly and with so little obtrusive accent. The 
other parts seemed ga thought over-hurried, 
and were at times rather raggedly played. The 
first violins added nothing to their reputation 


by some ungracefully jerky phrasing in the 


cantilena of the third theme. 
The two little pieces from 
tion de Faust” were simply delightfully given 


nothing could have been finer than the play-— 
ing, in conception as well as in execution. De — 


Wagner's “Tannhiuser” overture brought. 

















funebre was particularly good, and imparted 
no Victor Hugo-Wagnerian flavor of grandi-— 
osity to Beethoven’s grandeur, Now and then 


incomparable 
than any of these. But, although we find a 


good deal of Mendelssohn’s “perishable” side” 
in the F minor theme and the ensuing canti. 


Berlioz’s “Damna- 







! 


| 


, 
* 


in the middle. 
'Paur would take nto the superfine, as he 
ibd din parts of the “Eroica.” That sudden 
pianissimo on the D-sharp major chord in the 
‘twelfth measitre—making the chord come ina 
trifle late, to clinch the effect—is, wa be- 
Heve, to be credited to von Biilow; it is 
“not indicated by Wagner (at least not in 
‘the first edition), but produces so fine 
an effect as to be fairly permissible. Mr. 
mur perhaps overdid ita little, but that 
sald not haye mattered much, had he not 
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‘taken all the zest out of the effect by unac- 
‘countably anticipating it on the F-sharp minor 
chord, two measures earlier. 
‘much, But the final apotheosis of the pilgrims’ 
‘Ghant on the six brass instruments in unison 
against the whirlwind in the violins was su- 
perbly done. We missed Mr. Nikisch’s forcing 
ofthe horn on the F-double-sharp in the D- 
#harp major chord (already mentioned), which 
seems tous an inspiration worth perpetuating ; 
“but this, too, is an effect not down in the score, 
big ls its omission is not criticisable. 
_ The audience’s “farewell and au revoir” to 
‘Mr. Paur at the close of the concert was of the 
heartiest and pertinaciously expansive descrip- 
tion. He was repeatedly called out, and with 


‘Tannhauser Overture Winds 


___ Up the Season. 
d ow for the Pops, With De Novel- 


lis as Conductor. 


} tf . 7 
of the Musicians. 


a 


The prpogram of the 24th Symphony Con- 

“cert was as follows: 

Passacagiia for Organ 

aot OF rchestra by Heinrich Esser.) 

‘Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Eroica’’ Beethoven 

Ove a to ‘‘The Fair Melusina,’’...Mendelssohn 
ny ; 


‘Waltz. of Syiphs 

=.) From (“‘The Damnation of Faust.’’ 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhaeuser”’ 
Rss ' Paur may well plume himself on the 


¥; 
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Berlioz 


Whe season. In previous concerts he has 
‘Biven ample proofs of his abilities as a dis- 
‘ciplinurian. Last evening he revealed the 
: _ characteristics of the great con- 

re, poetic feeling, enthusiasm 


ey eye then, 50 be sure, Mr. 


of Will-o’-the-Wisps............5+5 Berlioz | 
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nd in spite of ‘the position of the 


large audience, applausive at the start, 
waxed steadily more and more enthusiastic. 
With sound sense Mr. Paur refused a repe- 
tition of. the ‘‘Waltz of Sylphs.’’ After the 
“Tannhauser’ overture there was a storm 
of applause, and’ Mr... Paur was recalled 
again: Gna GRE Rho ee © 

This enthusiasm ‘was’ a‘ just tribute to 
orchestra and conductor. “Any review of the 
econeert must be written largely in the 
superlative vein. ) 

Orchestral arrangements of pieces written 
by Bach for.solo. instruments are not un- 
wisely regarded as a rule with suspicion. 


There is Raff’s arrangement of the D minor 


| 


| 
| 


‘Concert Notes and All the Gossip 
| 


‘ 


| 
| 


S of the last Symphony Concert of , 


chaconne, and. the hearer is obliged. con- 
stantly. to. think of Raff. There- is Abert’s 
arrangement of the famous organ fugue, 
prefaced by a prelude ‘and an interpolated 
chorale. Therese is Esser’s arrangement of 
the great organ toccata. No one of these 
pieces seems so full of the spirit of Bach 
as this arrangement of the Passacaglia, 
written for the organ during Bach’s second 
stay in Weimar. It is true that some ques- 
tion whether Bach ever intended this piece 
for the organ; whether it was not composed 
for a clavecin with two keyboards and 
pedals. The theme. was a wandering 
melody, older than Bach, for it eprests in 
the “Livre @’ Orgue” of André Raison, who 
was organist: at St. Genevieve, Paris, in 
1687. Organists in Germany quarrel cone 
cerning the proper registration of the Pas- 
sacaglia. : ; 

Some believe that there should be a 
gradual crescendo until the fugue is played 
with full organ. Others, and they are un- 
doubtedly correct, see variations that de- 
mand contrasts of treatment. Now, Esser 
has arranged these variations. with the 
same sense of color and dynamics that Is 
displayed by several of the great organists 
of Europe. It would be a pleasing task to 
speak of the skill shown throughout by the 


arranger, but time and space forbid. Yet | 


I cannot refrain from calling attention to 
the fact that Bach’s music here tells of the 
great influence. of Buxtehude, an organist 
who was far in advance of his time, a 
mighty contrapuntist with a romantic soul. 
The Passacaglia was read admirably. The 
tempo, a little faster than the old fash- 
ioned minuet, was observed _ steadily 
throughout. ‘There was ‘no trickery of 
rubato: there was no impertinent senti- 
mentalism. 

The other selections are familiar, and yet 
it seemed last evening as though there were 
passages of beauty and grandeur that had 
hithérto escaped the attention. Most im- 
pressive was the performance of the Funeral 
March, and the variations in the finale of 
the Symphony were admirably given. The 
wood-wind was most excellent in the over- 
ture by Mendelssohn, where the clarinets 


and flutes have a thankful task. The brill- 


iant minuet by Berlioz was a triumph of 
orchestral playing, and Mr. Paur was very 
fortunate in the tempo chosen for the 
vaporous, dreamy waltz. Some might ques- 
tion the advantage of the effect gained in 
the first delivery of the Pilgrim chorus in 
the “‘Tannhiduser’’ overture by a slight re- 
tard and sudden diminuendo, as inconsistent 
with the flow of the rhythm, but there was 
no doubt of the effect itself. 
the overture was given with unusual large- 
ness, sweep and passion. 

The first concert of the fifteenth season 
will be given Oct. 19. 
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it | Herote Symphony Given, 


Blessings brighten as they take thelr 
The last concert of the sym- 


+) phonic series of 1894-5 geemed one of the 


most attractive of the season. Spite of 


7 the fact that no soloist was present, the 


‘| remained until the end, but 


‘| the conductor. 


‘| rangement of Bach's 


audience was of great size, and not only 
ave a de- 
eree af applause that grew with a steady 
crescendo, cuiminatin at the close with 


Surely such signs are unmistakeable, the 
public are more than ever interested in 
these concerts and are satisfied 


| The programme fvas not made up with | 
1} a view to any especial significance, but | 


represented many schools, was chrono- 


i; logically progressive from Bach to Wag- 


ner, and was calculated to display the 


; many-sided talents of the conductor and 


the versatility of the orchestra in a thor- 
ough fashion. It began with Esser’s ar- 
‘Passacagiia”’ in 
C minor, which, doleful though the 
theme might be, was yet very interest- 
ing in its contrapuntal devices and 
served to pass each department of the 
orchestra in review in the different va- 
riations. Bach seems to have had an 
affection for the slow-paced Passacaglia 
although he never gives the inflated 
style of the old dance. The Passacaglia 
has been much misunderstood 


dance rendered by one or two Spanish 
grandees at the court,,and given in full 
costume, with plumed hat, velvet man- 
tle, belted sword and spurred boots, one 
can readily understand that the Spanish 
words, ‘“‘Passer Calle’ (‘running the 
streets’) do not give the origin of the 
movement. The name is” probably, of 
Latin or Italian origin, and if we derive 
it from ‘‘Passo Gallo” (‘Rooster step’’) 
we shallb e much nearer its true spirit, 
which was decidedly bombastic, a more 
emphatic and grandiloquent Sarabande. 

The work, which is excellently scored, 
was remarkably well performed and re- 
ceived much applauge. 


Then came Beethoven's “Heroic Sym- 
phony,’ which was given a most spirit- 
ed performance. This work might be 
ealled the beginning of the modern sym- 
phonic school as well as the first revela- 
tion of the true Beethoven. Mozart's 
“Jupiter Symphony,’’the loftiest sym- 
phony of the 18th century, still leans to 
the antique spirit in its fugal touches, 
and Beethoven's first and second sym- 
+ phonies still cling to the skirts of Hadyn. 

The first movement was the best read 
of the work; here Mr. Paur gave all the 
_struggleand combat that any one could 
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one remembers that it was a posturing j.ar the clash of swords in sore of 
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th the chief figure against an irrecon= 
eileable harmony in the strings, was 
toned down by making the former prom- 
inent and the violins almost inaudible, 


The second movement (the Funeral 
March) was taken at a brisk pace, more’ 
rapid that we have yet heard it; com-— 
pared with Mr. Henschel’s reading in 
years gone by, it was a greyhound 
against a snail. There were no tears in 
spite of the excel- 
lent playing of that instrument of grief, | 
the oboe. One cannot but admire the 


| discretion with which the oboe is em- 


ployed; a tearful maiden is indicated, 
but no Mrs. Gummidge, and the fem- 


| inine sorrow of the oboe is immediately 


contrasted with the masculine brooding 
of the cello. It is strange that Beet- 


: / hoven never used the true instrument of > 
: > ee 
three enthusiastic recalls of Mr, Paur. “melancholy, the English horn(his Trio, 


| Op. 87, scarcely worth the playing, probs 


with | ably had an Oboe di Caccia, instead of ) 


English horn, for its bass), for here he | 
would have found one appropriate use - 
for this greater oboe, and in the horn- 
ealls after the thunder-storm of the 
Pastoral symphony ,another. The 
mourners in this performance of the 
Funeral March planted their hero with) 
a haste that suggested a death from 
Asiatic cholera, and that final sigh of 
the whole orchestra was made emphatie | 
enough to fulfil Pope’s sigh ‘‘from Indus , 
to the pole;” it was a cyclonic upheaval 
of grief. cout 


Then came the Scherzo, splendidly | 
played, bright as summer and clear ag 
an Italian lake; a puzzling Scherzo in 80° 


| earnest a work, but perhaps Berlioz’s 80= ” 
lution 


is right, and it represents the 
chattering world going on with its bar=- 
gaining, its hilarity, its evepyday please. 
ures, after the hero is dead, but one re 
measures spite of the Frenchnian’s esti- 
The horn trio was again more 
rapid than it is generally performed, and” 
it was rather powerful than pensive, but 
were no breaks to condone in- 
these difficult measures. Yet these same 
measures cannot be heard today with 
the Beethoven tone-color. The reviewer 


may heave one sigh (as strong as th Be 


which blew out the Funeral March) for 
the natural horn (Wald-horn) which wi 1 


in vogue in the early part of the century; - 
today the players do not even set thet 


| ventil-horns in E flat, but transpose the” 
whole affair upon their horns in F, T. 
giving key-tones (always poorer 
those played.on brasses as natural tones,” 
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without the use of keys) almost all 
through the passage. Hig 
A qowerful and generally well-played 
finale followed. A few slips of ensem- 
ble were noticeable, but not enough to 
spoil the undoubted virility of the reads 
ing. Mr. Paur brought out the latent 
heroism of this movement much more 
than mny conductors do. Generally one 
wonders why Beethoven did not fit © 


Finale of the fifth ritke work (trombo 


‘ 
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ratiness and grace, and Wor’ Serie f 


a ir id d (which is largely in the foreground) 


ruished itself. It spoke volumes | 


: om the versatility of both conductor and 
orchestra that they could turn from the 
: jroica” to such an overture and make 
si ts ecess in both. Here is programme 
music in the best guise; one need not 
‘follow Schumann and see coral-caves, | 
‘marine monsters and singing mermaids 
‘4m its measures, nor need one accept 
the dry and sarcastic remark of its 
Matsponer. Mendelssohn, (rebuking the 
‘preceding opinion)—‘“It only pictures a 
mesalliance!’’—but steer between these 
‘two extremes and enjoy its suggestions 
‘and its romantic themes and the sym- 
metery of their treatment. 


“Now came Rerlioz’s Minuet of the 
“Will-o -the-Wisps, which we have heard 
“much more daintily given in these con- 
s. Everything was clear, but those 
‘will-o’-the-wisps were as powerful and 


saic as New Jersey mosquitoes, al- | 


though one must pay tribute to the 
erisp, spicy performance of the piccolo. 
e Waltz of the Sylphs went much bet- 
ter, although it began rather loudly, 
put the work of: the muted violins and 
‘the harp deserves enthusiastic adjec- 
tives, and the ending was ineffably 
“dainty 
“That splendid example of the wed- 
ding of classical form and dramatic 
or, the “Tanrgaeuser” overture, 
‘elosed the concert and the season, it 
was finely played, its only fault being 
seet in the great climax (one of the fin- 
est in all the overture repertoire) the 
violins anticipated the conductor's beat 
‘ead were disposed to hurry the pace, 
‘and they were somewhat overshadowed 
“hy the great force of the trombones. 
“But it was an inspiring performence 
altogether, and at its end the audience 
recalled Mr. Paur to the platform three 
times with every indication of appr ecin- 


“f on ewad gratitude... One would have 
‘peen glad to have seen the founder of 
these concerts, who has unostentatious- 
Aw done so much for our musical prog- 
ress, by his side. 


Last hyuibony Convert e 
the Season. : 


Farewell to “Rob Roy”’-—Plans for 
| Summer Opera. 


“Pops” Soon to Begin in Music Hall with 
Sic De Novellis as Director. 


-* 


The last of this season’s symphony 
| concerts was given yesterday evening. 
| An immense throng was present to bid 

goodby to conductor Paur, and testify | 
appreciation of the valuable services he 
has given during this, the second year | 
of his leadership of the orchestra. | 
_ The audience at the Friday afternoon | 
rehearsal was equally numerous and 
| demcerstrative in expression of good will. 
| There was enthusiastic applause after - 
| the performance of each selection, and 

at the end of the concert Mr Paur was 
| recalled again and again. 

Mr Paur is thoroughly deserving of 
all the praises that have been lavished 

upon him. During the two years that 
he has been in charge of the orchestra 
he has not only kept the band up to its 
former standard of efficiency, but has 
actually improved it. 


Lack of thorough discipline in the or-. 
ganization was becoming evident when | 
he assumed control, but this was very | 
soon corrected, and. today the Boston 
symphony orchestra is without a peer. | 

While it is quite true that Mr Paur 
tas not at all times pleased every pa- 
tron of the concerts, it must be adrnit- 
ted that he has given general satisfac- | 
tion. | 

It can be said of Mr Paur that every | 
work played under his direction has 
received faithful and intelligent inter- 
pretation. He has always striven to 

resent as clearly as possible the mean- 
de ng of a composer, never attempting to 
“improve”? a work by the introduction | 
of ‘‘original readings.”’ 


~~ speaking, 
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the tions 't en. me gin “be gary i 
‘that. “Mr. Paur provided an excellent. 
programme. In the matter of hia 
reading of the numbers and the or-. 
chestra’s renderings, nothing but praise 


| be accorded the performance, | The 
day sho ‘id be permitted to appear at) er : 
the symphony concerts, and it to ta he audience was demonstrative through 


hoped that this will be remembered next | 
year, 


Following is the program played last 
evening: 


Passacaglia for organ, in C minor 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, Eroica, op 55 
Ludwig van Beethoven 
Overture to The Fair Melusina, op 32 . 


Felix Mendelssohn- -Bartholdy 
(a) Minnet of Will-o’-the-Wisps..Hector Berlioz | 
Hector oo | 


(b) Waltz of Sylphs 
From The Damnation of Faust, o 
Overture to Tannhauser ichacd W Wagner 
The Bach passacaglia is a remarkably 
impressive work and is esteemed as one 
ot the finest examples in existence of 
a theme and variations, but to the aver- 
age auditor its performance is not espe- 
cially entertaining. The arrangement 
for‘orchestra played yesterday is the 
work of Heinrich Esser. 
| Beethoven’s ™hagnificent ‘Heroic’ 
‘symphony was magnificently played. 


In not a few respects it was the best; 


out the evening, and after the mag-- 
" nificent performance of the “Tanns 
hauser’” overture recalled Mr. Paur 
many times. - 

The spirit of the applause was the 
effort on the part of the audience to 
impress Mr. Paur with its hearty ap- 
proval of his work during the season 
just finished, and it was a sincere trib- 
ute to a modest, serious musician, de-_ 
void of any form of trickery; one with 
a musical soul and an artistic nature 


, that stimulates him to the noblest pur-— 


|performance of a Beethoven work ever | 
Fpven here under Mr Paur’s direction. | 
t was an intelligent, expressive, spirit- | 


'ed and altogether artistic interpretation. 
The performance of the grandly impres- 
isive funeral march was indescribably 


beautiful, and the sumptuous harmonies ‘ 


hof the final movement were superbly | 
portrayed. 
“The Fair Melusina’’ overture is a 


pleasing work, gracefully written and } 


rich in simple melody. It was charm- 
ingly interpreted. 

The lovely minuetand the dainty waltz 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
pleased the audience immersely. They 
were both played with exquisite grace 
and delicacy. 

The “Tannhauser”’ overture, splendid- 
lv played, brought to an end the i4th 
‘season of the Boston symphony orches- 
tra concerts. 


LAST SYMPHONY. 


The Twenty-Fourth Concert of the 
Season Given in Music Hall. 

The 24th and last of this season’s 

series of the Boston Symphony Or- 


Hall Saturday evening. “The pro- 
sramme was as follows: 


poses in his art. Mr. Paur may well 
be assured that he has gained the re- 
spect and confidence of the patrons of 
the symphony concerts after his two. 
years’ asssociation with the superb 
organization at his contmand. 

Mr. Paur’s least satisfactory work 
has been with the classics, which he 
has handled in a too robust and ex- 
aggerated manner. The performance 
of the third symphony of Beethoven 
on this occasion, however, was a de- 


‘cided improvement in the matter of a 


| 


' 


| 


less boisterous interpretation and as 
regards a better gradation of dyna- 
mics. Could Mr. Paur study to be 
more delicate in the exposition of the 
classics and improve his ability as a 
programme maker. he would fill his 
position to the complete satisfaction 
of the more critical listeners, for he 
has few equals in the art of conduct- 
ing modern compositions. At all 
events. Mr. Paur will be heartily wel- | 
comed when he presents himself on 
the evening of Saturday, Oct. 19, to 
begin his third season as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a 


creation of our honored.townsman, Mr, 


H. L. Higginson, whose munificence in 
founding and supporting this perma- 


| nent organization has earned for him 


the gratitude of our musical commu-_— 
nity and made for him a niche high 
in the archives of public benefaction, 


THE PROMENADE. CONCERTS, 


} 
| 
| 
chestra concerts took place in Music | WARREN DAVENPORT. 
| 
| 


In the matter of posts arrange- 
ment and selections there has naturally 
been more or less adverse criticism, but 
it is impossible to.satisfy the taste of 
all. His. selections have been chosen 
from a wide field, but he has always 
given prominence to works of recog- 
nized classic character. 


ing o> in C minor The closing concert of the 14th season ot 
_ (Arranged ~~ orchestra by Heinrich Hisser.) 


the Boston Symphon Orehe tra will’ 


Orettuee to “The Fair Melusina’’ . ** Mendelssohn closely followed by the opening night of the 

Minuet of ‘‘Will-o’-the-Wisp’’ peecceceees. Berlioz | 10th series of the Music Hall Promena 

Waltz Of Sylphs.....s.sseeeeeecenes «+... Berlioz } Concer ts, which §s appointed for Saturday, 

Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser’’.......... oooese Wagner | | May ll. These tertainments will ‘be con- 
There are many that do not believe | ato all AM cet iis 

that the arrangement of Bach’s organ | e succ 

compositions for the orchestra is an j Sition of conduqtor will be filled by 


Antonio De Novllis, a musician a by ee 
admirable undertaking, and the writer Qualified to dirfct the splendid orchest a 
‘quite heartily agrees with this opinion. ; Which will be pl@ced in his. charge. Mr. De 


The distinctive character of the works ‘ Novelilis earned f{ brilliant reputation as an. 
is lost in such a proceeding, and as the orchestral conductor during his, eight years: | 
repertoire of orchestral pieces is such , association with Max Strakosch, in the pro-’ 
‘an extensive one, there is no call for? duction of a Re in Italian and ong 


From the summary published in the 
last program it is learned that 116 com- 
positions, representing 52 composers, 
were Penner mer There were sym- | 
. phonies, six ites and serenades, 37) 
overtures, ore udes and symphonic 
poems, 14 concertos and’ instrumental 
solos, 14 scenas, arias, etc, and 21 mis- 

«cellaneous works. 

Wagner was given the most promi- 
nence, 15 of his works being performed. 
Beethoven came next with 10 works, 
then Berlioz,’ Handel, Mozart and Schu- 
bert, with 5 éach. There were an unus- 


these selections, then it must be said | in tale ana innas (fis countt yo ee 7 
‘to hear polyphony displayed there is @- performances at! Philadelphia, duri c thi 


~ multiplicity of orchestral compositions ° Centennial Exhitétion. ae . 
that will furnish the desired opportun- After the Philddelphia’ per ormances . Ol~ 
ity. lowed a tour of ‘the principal es of the | 
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er this Mr. De Novellis joined Francis 
on, and for five years had the musical 
mn. of the guccessful comic opera pro- 
» favorite comedian. At 


these delightful. entertainments. 


—_— i, F£ 
‘the. feuilleton and other notes are on 
Gee io. . 

‘Mr. and Mrs,. Emil Paur will sail for 
Burope in about two weeks. 

. ‘The Pall Mall Gazette speaks thus of Mr. 
Henschel as a conductor of Wagner's music: 
“Mr. Henschel:seems to lack the full inspi- 





ration, the fiery quickness of its meaning.- 


He is too polite with it, too condescending, 
too remotely gracious, like a man standing 


aside and saying, ‘This is true art; don’t | 


.gee-so much for yourselves?’ with the 





take it from Mr. Henschel’s hands. Let it 
mot be supposed, however, that we do not 
appreciate Mr. Henschel. In some respects, 
even as a conductor, he is to be admired; 
but for all admirable music he is not equally 
admirable.’’ 


~ (his reminds us that Mr. Nikisch is in hot 
water again. He is angry with the music 
eritics of Pesth for some reason or other 
@nd he has succeeded in excluding them 
from the general rehearsals of the Royal Op- 
era House. The Pesther Lloyd reflects bitter- 











ly on hisexecutive ability, and another news- | 


paper declares that he wishes to create 
trouble to bring about a cancellation of his 
fontract in order to accept an engagement 
elsewhere. All this has a familiar sound. 


Mr. Nikisch should have moved to New) 


York when he shook the dust of Boston 
from his Hungarian feet. They appreciated 
‘him, yea, they loved him in New York. 


' They say that Mr. Timothée Adamowski 
will conduct the orchestra in these Melba 
Will he leave the Symphony 
ch Perish the thought! It is 
true thut he will not be the conductor of 
the Popular concerts this season, for he is 
to go to London to fiddle for Mr. Nikisch 
and possibly the Queen. To him is Melba 


‘concerts. 
Orchestra? 





indeed a guardian angel. 
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Large and Appreciativé Audience, 


The closing concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given at Metzerott’s 
last evening before the usuak large and 
brilliant audience that has made the whole 
series notable. It redounds greatly to the 
credit of Washington that in what has 
ger erally been known as an “‘off season’”’ 


‘in the concert line the best class of mu- 


sic has been so steadfastly supported. 
With possibly one or two exceptions the 
symphony concerts have drawn the largest 
audiences that have gathered in the Mu- 
sic Hall this season. Of course, by this 


time the entente cordiale between orches- 


tra and audience was complete, and not 
only Conductor Paur, but Mr, Mneisel and 
many individual members of the excellent 
organization seemed like personal friends. 
Accordingly their welcome was most cor- 
dial and the farewell with Jingering re- 


gret. This latter sentiment may, how- 


ever, be partially assuaged by the an- 
nouncement that Manager Ellis has al- 
ready booked another season of five con- 


certs, and the orchestra will be with us / 


again on November 12. 

The final concert was both in choice 
and execution of the programme in keep- 
ing with the rest of the splendid series, 
It opened with Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 
Cave’ overture, with its irresistible swing 
and sonorous lNnale. Then followed ‘the 
same composer’s concerts for violin iD 
minor—familiar but always acceptable— 
with Mr. Franz Kneisel as the soloist. 
His work both as leader of the orchestra 
and of the famous string quartet which 
bears his name is well known and ap- 
preciated in Washington. 

He does not pose as a virtuoso, but is 
a finished performer of almost perfect 
technique, and the power of producing 
pure, sweet tones that please most peon 
more than showy playing. His rendition 
of the concerto was commendable 
throughout, the andante being a delicious 


bit of tone-painting. 


Monsigny’s quaint and diverting “Cha- 
conne and Rigadon”’ an old-fashioned 


dance movement, simple but melodious, 
' served as a sort of an interlude between 


the heavier parts of the programme. 
Then came Dvorak’s much _ discussed 
“NIew World’ symphony, which by any 
other name would sound as well. It is a 
striking composition, and exhibits the 
master’s marvellous command over all the 
resources of the modern orchestra, albeit 
it is rather long drawn and somewhat bi- 
garre in its effects. But a serious effort 
to discover the negro melodies on which 
it purports to be founded, always ends 
in disappointment. What he evidently in- 
tends to serve as purely Ethopian themes 


sound more like the music of the Midway 


Plaisance. He makes the mistake of 
breaking the time, whereas the genuine 
Southern negro melodies are always mo- 
notonously rhythmical, and again he 
misses the peculiar quavers of the colored 
brother’s weird chants. Nevertheless It 
is highly varied and interesting. At times 
he introduces a suggestion of a Strauss 
waltz into a distinctly Hungarian theme, 
while the finale is chanacteristically Wag- 
nerian. 

The last number of the programme, the 
Hungarian Rhaysody No. Liszt- 


of 
Doppler, was undoubtedly the best, and its 


splendid rendition was warmly applauded. 
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Symphony Concert. 


Last night the twenty-fourth concert of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given at Music Hall. The fol. 
| lowing was the programme! 


Pansapagia for argan, O-mincr.........-. - Bach 
ae parry yy for Orchestra by H. Esser.) 
Symphony No. 3, E-flat major..... .-- Beethoven 
: : Pen aH deren We foe ett -Mendelssohn 
nuet o ’ .the- ; 
eae on | Darton 
Overture, “Tannhauser”’ ......eceeeeee »-Wagner 


Mr. Paur was greeted with unusual enthusiasm, 


which increased to the end of the concert, when 
it became tumultueus. Both he and the orches’ 
tra were determined to show the good that 


was in them, and the result was work of 
&% very fine quality. The Bach Passacaglia re. 
ceived a faultless reading, though whether some of its 
color and beauty are not lostin the transcription isa 
question; still nobler was the interpretation of the 
Beethoven symphony, which, in its dignity, largeness 
and grandeur spoiled the ears for Berlioz’s dainty, lit 
tle musical jewels, and utterly incapacitated the hearer 
for the **Tannhauser” overture. The audience, how. 
ever, Was in its most amjable mood, and a trifle like a 
pragramme turned upside down—a fault presently to 
be considered—did not disturb it, andthe applause 
was most liberally bestowed on the works played and 
on the players. 


With this concert the Symphony Orchestra ended its | 


labors for the cyrrent season. Indulging in a fetro- 
spect, it may be truthfully said that the work of this 


Organization has been of a high art quality through. 
out. Mr. Paur has shown that he possesses rare skill 
asa conductor; the rendering of the works played 
demonstrates that he has broad catholic taste, and the 


efliciency of the orchestra that he is an excellent drill 


master. The work done, with some few exceptions, 
could not have been better done, and to this may be 
added that Mr. Paur has shown a sympathetic interest 
in American composers, and he has further practically 
proved that he does not literally. believe that art 


begins and ends in Germany. Mr. Pqur went stil! 


farther in his daring by twice putting Auber’s name 
on his programme,'and many worshippers of ‘routine. 
shook their heads ominously, as at the appearance of' 
a world-threatening comet, but Music Hall remained 
firm on its foundation, and those who expected the 
statue of Beethoven to play a part similar to that of 
the Commandant in ‘‘Don Giovanni,” were pleasantly 
disappointed, 


The programmes, as the rule, were not remarkable 


for skilful arrangement; they were lacking in variety, 
and, as intellectual and emotional food, were not ap- 
'petizing in their contrast. And then it frequently 
happened that Mr. Paur inverted the usual order of 
things; serving up an overture soup after a venison 
symphony, and ending with the oyster music with 
which the musical bill-of-fare should have begun. At 
first sight, it may seem hypercritical to object to this 
sequenee; but the objection is based on sound physio- | 
logical and psyghaglogical reasaning. A symphony 
coming first on the programme demands for its proper 
enjoyment the expenditure of so much energy, that 
very little isleftfor the items that follow; and then 
the emotion that it arouses are so deep and far reach- 
ing, thata lMghter work coming after it is trivial by 
contrast. Itis like looking at a huge altar picture by 
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) March from ‘‘La Reine de Saba”,....,...+.+++.. Gounod 


ence, Mr. de Novellis, the new co 











Rubens, and then turning to a cabinet study by Meis- - 
sonier; in the one case the eye, in the other case, the 
ear has been exhausted by tbe large, and is, in conse- 
quence, prevented from enjoying the smaller work of 
art. “3 2 

It is an exacting rule in wsthetics that pleasure must | 
be aroused by contrasts and differences working out- 
wards in crescendo manner from the small to the large. 
If an author were to give the climax of his story in 
his first chapter, and then work backward toward the 
causes that brought it about, he must do something 
similar to that which Mr. Paur does with his pro- 
grammes. Mr. Paur fires off his doubly charged caun- 
non first, and then asks you to admire the voice of the 
canary bird perched on his finger. It would seem as if 
programme making were a lost art, at least as far as 
qur Symphony concerts are concerned; but there has 
been some improvement in the matter, and the vision- 
ary muy solace themselves with the belief that the time 
is not far distant when an artistically arranged pro- 
gramme will be a reality, instead of a yearning as- 
piration. 

Mr. Paur has been liberal with soloists and, with 
very rare exceptions, they have been worthy of the 
choice; the artists of the orchestra have received a 
large amgunt of this patronage, and it may reasonabl 
he contended that this is only just. Granting this, for 
the moment, it may still be asked what becomes of the 
orchestra artists who are not violinists or ’cellists? 
Why, every year, trot out the same fiddle players? | 
Are there no other instruments fit to be heard in solo 
or concerto? | 

Then why not increase the number of soloists, so 
that native composers like Mr. McDowell, and native 
pianists like Mr. Perabo might be heard? Of course 
it is impossible to please everybedy, and when art 

asts aside its conservatism, there is no telling on what 
unimagined height it may end; but, at the same time, 
there is no harmin askipg questions which are stimu- 
lating to thought and to art. Perhaps, however, it 
would be more just to judge the orchestra and its con- 
ductor by the work done; and under these circum- 
stances nothing but the most hearty and ynstinted 
praise can be given. The work; has been of the high- 
est quality, and of all the Peters vor of the Symphony 
Orchestra Mr. Paur has demonstrated that he isthe 
best, not only asa disciplinarian, but also In broadness 
of taste and largeness of sympathy with musical art 


generally and for special fitness for the position which 


he fills as master. 










Music Hall: The Promenade Concerts.) 


The first “Pop” went off with flying cole 
last Saturday evening, the programme being as” 
follows: ese A ol 
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Prelude to Act ITI. of ‘‘Lohengrin’”’.......... 
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Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


14th SEASON, 1894-95. 
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vA, OF ray of I istener yes | symphony concert’? was formerly the (' N ‘ott’s Music H: ‘ Str ? 
‘ ; “at AY... ‘oncert at Metzerott’s Music Hall, 1110 F Street, at 8 P.M. 
Si Mamath Wark Goonent | PONSeSt Tecommendation an artist “could | reeere WS s 


» | give, yi as this section of the United Leave Washington, B. & O. R. R., at 10.40 p.m. 
> | States is coneerned. It must be confessed ae Be Ee le 20) p 
In| that Mr. Paur did not always show keen | | Arrive Baltimore, at 11.30 P.M. 
\ 6| Judgment in his.choice. There were solo- | | Rehearsal at Mnsie Hall, “35 soyg and Maryland Avenues, Wednes- 
Oia fAsts—it.is not necessary to name them— | day, Oct. 31, at 10.50, 
ipa or — —— ; a 7 at ’ who were- ‘not: worthy of: an. appearance in ' 
mn WETIC _.-. | the concerts,’ For neither in«technical pro- | : Concert at 8. P.M, 
UL MUDIV. ~~ ficiency nor In display of temperameiit-were Leave Baltimore, Camden Street Station, B. & O. R. R. Thursday, 


- eet ome —— 


} they equal to the appointed task. To Se 4 ; 1 aye 
| pear ‘at ‘a Symphony concert should be re- |: November 1, at 8.00, A.M. 
-garded as ‘the goal of. ambition, as a p Ze Arrive New York. 1 aD P.M. 


| e ew of ‘the 14th Selkon snot be granted Paty gitt conreee "Oe PaRK AVENUE HOTEL. 
p: “ Symp +1 ho Co rt mesrotgl caessasentt _* epee ha ie Bi Concert at Metropolitan Opera House, at 8 P.M. 
ie xs - iony F oncer Se | i Mr. Paur is not a wkitrut maker of a | : Public Rehearsal at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday, Nov. 2. 
ee % an : a ; ' | grams. Sevéral concerts were yawn-provok- | h at 3 P.M. ) 7 
' Benet aiaply Bases tb nal Mirae hha pong : Concert at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Saturday, November 3, at 
making a program is not learned by every ‘ ; 8.15. P.M. 
‘iain concerning the character of the pro a4 | | ‘ Leave New York, Saturday, November 3, midnight. Grand Central 
|grams were loud and frequent. . og Say f Depot. 


, .t is true that Mr. Paur. ‘evidently: chi od pet ere Oe heh haar Yevot. 
- Domestic. News| ‘eh: show &@ eatholia sphit in estection: . ee Arrive Boston, Sunday, November 4, at (AM, 7 PrOvinenns Depo 
: -haps he looked too favorably on Leipsic, : Instruments must be ready and marked to-night, (Saturday), after 
but the list of novelties, as well as the list the Concert. 3 
s and Players. "| of familiar pieces, {s a proof that he was not bia sis amon are 
ter : | \ parochial in his choice... Among the i“ E . CC A. ELLIS, MANAGER. 
se ia. | ._ “important new “works produced last seaso 7 | oe ; . SOM EE s’t MANAGER. 
nin ne Baie conducted the [seme arg ‘Chabrier’s ~ Prelude to’ Act Il, of ) } i VaR Aer) 
ws Pt lbgesreners “ie Chadwick's 3d ny; 
Sgambati’s 1dt. Symphony, Benoit’s Sym- 
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to}. mark’s overture ‘Sappho,”’ ‘Tschaik swsky’s 
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pH ubaCaG Bs i ee a Ses fot st or oh ai eed 


pes e ates ys the | by. "an re die al | Boston 


> ar OF 
‘y ep e Gi 4 e88 OF $y a ete eee ye ee the 
eeu gl pond tor. 


, ) oe | seis toa : 
¢-men ine ool e at ih 
n beyond it at times; and Mr. de No- 


| 


as to this faculty in aconspicu- | 


re 3. He-conducts not only well but 

tis. and gets a great deal of effective- 
ne rs ut of his band. Now and then, as in the 
i ) ‘elude to the third act of “Lohengrin,” he in 
¢lines to push things to rather band-master 
Spe dy ‘but this is, upon the whole, not out of 
harmony with the promenade concert spirit. 
‘The overtures to “La Muette” and ‘Tell’ were 
‘given with especial brilliancy, and the waltzes 
ie went with swing and snap. 

' The programme was an admirable one of its 
‘port, perhaps even a little too good to last: Mr. 
de Novellis will find some difficulty, before the 
8B n is over, in keepiug his programmes up to 
80 high alevel. For one thing, however, when 
concerts are given every evening, every bill 


“need not be wholly new, but pieces can be’ 


peated almost ad libitum. So this opening 
a gramme may, afterjall, be a fairer sample of 
“what is tocome than its excellence would at 
ia rst suggest. 
‘ The audience was large and enthusiastic, the 
“tables, whether reserved or free-for-all, being 


well filled, and a goodly array of listeners occu- | 


_bying the galleries. Encores were frequent 


0 ation of the hall was tasteful as usual. In | 
short, the “Pops” have begun under very favor- 
a r auepioes this year. Long life to them! 
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ABOUT MUSIC. 


Review of the 1 Ath Season 
_ of Symphony Concerts. 


Comments on the Soloists and 
— and Conductors. 


Foreign ‘afid Domestic 


_ About Singers and Players. 


ce Last evening Mr. Paur conducted the 
ing concert of the 14th season of the 
‘Symphony concerts in Music Hall. It was 


‘the final concert of his second year as con- | 


tor. It is therefore not impertinent to 
‘Speak .of the, character of the programs 
gh aaa ‘performances. 


i} ‘ a a 


boi. ‘adlolet--although some protest earn. | 


News | 


| 


‘ba, “Mr. . Max 


rt ul n edd Mase OF tra led’ by an: ufitheatrical donddctor.: he 
With good Hi Ls ne. or manager 6f any orchestra knows’ this fact 


| full well, and as bills must bé ‘paid, and. as 
there is always hope of gain, the ‘soloist. 
has undue prominence a ‘so-called classical | 


concerts. 

Now the singers at the Symphony con- 
certs of the last season were, in order of 
appearance, Mrs. Juch, Mrs. Eaton, 
Miss Franklin, Mr. Schott, Mrs. Mel- 
Heinrich and Miss 


Clarke. The violinists were Messrs. Ysaye, 


Loeffier, Thomson, Kneisel and Schnitzler. 
The pianists were ‘Mr. Baermann, Mrs. 
Lent, Mr. Huss, Mrs. Beach, Miss Szumows- 
ka. The other soloists were Mr. Molé, the 
flute player, and Mr. Schroeder, the ‘cellist. 
Of the nineteen soloists, five are members 


of the orchestra. 


It may be said that this list, as a whole, 
may well excite comment. No one. will 
quarrel with the choice of violinists, and 


‘Messrs. Molé and Schroeder have an in- 


disputable right to a hearing. But the list | 
of singers as well as the list of pianists is 
not distinguished. There was a time when 
an appearance at a Symphony concert was 
regarded as a great honor. The ability to 
say, ‘I sang,”’ or, ‘‘I played the piano at a 
Symphony concert’’ was formerly the 


strongest recommendation an artist could 


d by no means reluctantly given. ‘The dec- | give, so far as this section of the United 


States is concerned. It must be confessed 
that Mr. Paur did not always show keen . 
judgment in his choice. There were solo- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


iists—it is not necessary to name them—_ 


who were not worthy of an appearance in | 


they equal to the appointed task. To ap- 
pear at a Symphony concert should be re- | 
garded as the goal of ambition, as a prize | 
awarded to the most fit. Permission should | 
»not be granted as a gift of charity or as a ' 


token of friendship. 
as 


Mr. Paur is not a skillful maker of pro- 


grams. Several concerts were yawn-provok- 
ing, simply because he blundered in selec- 
tion or in arrangement. True, the art of 
making a program is not learned by every 
one. When: Mr.. Gericke was here, com- 


plaints concerning the character of the pro- 


grams were loud and frequent. 
It is true that Mr. Paur evidently tried 
to show a catholic spirit in selection. Per- 


haps he looked too favorably on Leipsic, 
but the list of novelties, as well as the list | 


of familiar pieces, is a proof that he was not 
parochial in his choice, 


were GChabrier’s 


_the concerts, For neither in technical pro- | 
ficiency nor in display of temperament were | 


~~ eee ee 


- “9 <_< «= ne ee 


Among the most! 
important new works produced last season — 
Prelude to: Act II. of | 


“Gwendoline,” Chadwick’s 38d Symphony, | 


Sgambati’s ist. Symphony, Benoit’s Sym- 


phonic poem for flute and orchestra, Gold- | 


' mark’s overture ‘‘Sappho,’’ Tschaikowsky’s 


| 


Dvorak’s ‘‘Carnaval’’ overture, Loeffler’s 


6th Symphony, a piano concerto by Huss, | 


‘Divertimento for violin and orchestra, | 


Straube’s overture to “The Maid of Or- | 


Symphony Orchestra. 


14th SEASON, 1894-95. 
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October= November Itinerary. 


“he EEE 


Leave Boston Sunday. October 28, 7.30 P.M. Providence Depot. 
Arrive Philadelphia, Monday, October 29, at 1; Ait: 
C'ONTINENTAL TTOTEL. 
Rehearsal, Academy of Music at ¢7. P.M. 
Concert at 8 PM. 
Leave Philadelphia, Tuesday, October 50, Philadelphia and Reading 
Depot, 12th and Market Streets, 7.40 A.M. 
Ayrive Baltimore. Camden St. Station, at 10.10 A.M 
CARROLLTON ITLOTEL. 
leave Baltimore, Camden Street Station 3. & ©. It. Ri oat 6 P.M. 
Arrive Washington 7.05 P.M 
Concert at Metzerott’s Music Hall, 1110 F Street, a 
Leave Washington, Bb. & ©. R. R.. at 10.40 P.M. 
Arrive Baltimore, at 11.50 P.M. 
Rehearsal at rt Hall, Mt. Roval and Marvland Avenues, W edes- 
day, Oet. 5 t 10.30, A.M. , 


Cfoneert at 3. P.M. 


t S P.M. 


Leave Baltimore. Camden Street Station, B. & O. R. R. Thursday, 
November 1], at 8.00. A.M. 
Arrive New York, 1.00 P.M. 
Park AVENUE ITIOTEL. 
(‘oneert at Metropolitan Opera Tlouse, at 8 PM. 
Public Rehearsal at Academy of Music, 
ato P.M 


Brooklyn, Friday, Nov. 2. 


(oneert at Academy of Musie. Brooklyn, Saturday, November 3, at 


8.15. P.M. 
Leave New York, Saturday, November 5, midnight. 
Depot. 


(Jrand Central 


Arrive Boston, Sunday, November 4. at ¢ A.M. Providence Depot. 
Instruments must be ready and marked to-night, (Saturday), after 
e Coneert. 

C. A. ELLIS, MANAGER. 

Kk R. COMEE, Ass’r MANAGER. 


SaTURDAY. October 27. TSD4. 

































TIGHT BINDING 






| GRAND, 
§ JARE, AND 
UPRIGH! 





JGEN D’ALBERT: ss 
From fullest opnvict on, I declare them to be the best In- 


struments Of 4 merica. %, , 


R. HANS VON BULOW: 
and touch ar& more sympathetic to my ears and 
x I declare them the 










Pr 


Their soum 
hands th m all others of 


‘ 
| absolutely best in America. 


country. 


t teehee’ GRONFELD: 
I consider them the best instruments of our times. 


>, TSCHAIKOVSKY: 
- Combines with great volume of tone rare sympathetic and noble 
tone color and perfect action. : , : : 
cee WAREROOMS —.—— 
BALTIMORE, | WASHINGTON, 
817 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


and 24 E Baltimore Street. 
NEW YORK, 


| 148 Fifth Avenue 


(4) 
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INAUGURATION OF NEW MUSIC HALL. 


Boston | Stee Muinic Hall, 


Sy mphony fi ae eye! and 
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Maryland Avenues, | 
Ax BALTIMORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Orchestra Season of 1894-95. hte 
Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. JPRIGHT | 


First Concert, Wednesday Evening, October 3r1, ), 





PROGRAMME. | 
Richard Wagne: -  -—- Prelude to “Dia Meistersinger von Nuernberg ’”” 


Awbroise Thumas je _ Romanze, “ Mignon ” 


Mons. MAUGIERE. 


Verdi _ - eS ite Ya Sie Aria, “Don Carlos "1. 527 STS. 
Mons. PLANCON. ewe 
Haendel - - “Sweet Bird” (Air de Rossignol de “ L’Allegro et*E--D°ATIBERT : é ‘ "SRecerae 
il Penseroso”’) From fullest conviction, I decl&re them to be the best In- 
Mme. MELBA. s struments of Amefica. ’ 
Flute Obligato by Mr. CHARLES MOL. Z é/ 
Pe ee Prelada to Act IL of “Gwendolive” HANS VON BULOW: 
5 : is 3 Their sound afid touch are more Sympathetic to my ears and 
Gluck - - = i 7 — “Che faro,” from “ Orpheus hands than gill others of the country. . I declare them fhe 
Mme. SCALCHI. , 
absolutely besf, nm America, : ° 
EO ae Ree ene Maree mee song, ‘The Two Grenadiers ” 1 
Mons. PLANCON. "RED GRUNFELD: 
Arditi ~ _ _ _ ~ - — Waltz, “Se Saran Rose” I consider them she best instruments of our times. , ° 
: eT ['SCHAIKOVSK'Y 
Mendelssohn -  Nottarno, Scherzo, and Wedding March trom “ Mid- io? | 
summer-Night’s Dream” music _- Combines with great volume of tone rare sympathetic and noble 
tone color and perfect action. : , , . 


Verdi ~ - - - - ~ - Quartette, “ Rigoletto” 
Mesdames MELBA and SCALCHI. 

















WAREROOMS: 
Messrs. MAUGIERE and PLANCON. | 
a , BALTIMORE, | WASHINGTON, 
Brahms e 44 xc = * "7 Fs Academic Overture id 24 E Baltimore Street. 817 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
SOLO ARTISTS: NEW YORK, 
Mme. MELBA. Mons. MAUGIERE. | 148 Fifth Avenue. 
Mme. SCALCHI. Mons. PLANCON. | 


THE PIANO IS A KNABBE. . 
(3) (4) 





Boston Metz 
a) ‘Music Hall, 


y mphony as Washington. 
Orchestra eciin 0 tin; 4, 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


First Concert, en pre Sg ae 
Tuesday Evening, October 30, si toll Shey 
At Eight. 


PROGRAMME. 


~- Overture, “ Tannhaeuser ” 


oe VW AS A Keane 


Aria, “ eepmmenapiive ” 


me i ‘of the strings: bruta as owas 
Symphony in C major rr te cals e ‘not, hee Rom ta ae Hunga- 
Sostenuto assai (C major) - - 6-4 wand-and’ ye | | complain justly 
Allegro, ma non troppo (C major) 3-4 : ei 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace (C major) 
Trio I.: (@ major) - - - 
Trio II.: (C major) - ~ 
Adagio espressivo (C minor) 
Allegro molto vivace (C major) 


1 oo 
LET Rae 


Masse - | 6 Galathee ” 


* sgh 9 * ae "7 rast ; i Ks wud 
7 . : e . et a 
exc ee IRS ai Ai MeN shh : 


Chabrier Entr’acte, “ Gwendoline ” emis -1tie. Bobd for’ the musing! | Pupils. wi or the . ; Boston a "sy 
(First time.) at a8 86 | . Rbetcodlie sia ey Ay leit igs! 


Overture, “ Sappho Benen One TOMBS SPH OO Wee ay te est i OR 


PAs 
? 


t 
47 , 


Soloist, Mrs. JULIE M. WYMAN. 
(3) 





} 


iia arcana ay ark 6 eng tien tia B daduntriou a pana Ab agathe'sd 
ys * he is \ "ag - j i mi 


§ a’ 0 ee | . WHO De-. 

eae” lieves that ‘tae | ras oe duty: 267 serform, ac- 
ison by | site thy to the best’ of his. ability. “A g00d 
oo musician, an excellent drill-master; tHe’ “per. | 
‘forms his duties ‘in. simple, modest, manly | 
manner. It is a marked. tribute: to his. 
| Worth: that the organization, which is an | 
honor to the city, is now known as the 


Metzerott 
Music Hall, 


Boston 


‘the “st of novettes play Europe, he v : 
, find, that many pleces which waded: atten- } 
tion and were reviewed favorably were ig- 
“nored utterly by Mr. Paur. In Boston our 
‘novelties come late, in orchestral music as 


Symphony : 
Orchestra 


Washington. 


Season of 189; 95. 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


First Concert, 


Tuesday Evening, October 30, “> 


Wagner 


Btw ¥ 


EQHOpPOT 


Schumann 


I, 


II. 


III. 
IV. 


Masse -— 


Chabrier 


Goldmark 


At Eight. 


PROGRAMME. 


" - Overture, “ Tannhaeuser oS 


aoe are, eee cb Kt at» on 
Aria, “ ka-jeumemrptive ” 


~ min tnen, n © major 
Sostenuto assai (C major) - - - - 

Allegro, ma non troppo (C major) - 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace (C major) 

Trio I.: (@ major) - - - 

Trio II.: (C major) - - - 

Adagio espressivo (C minor) - 

Allegro molto vivace (C major) 


DY YYYWO 
Db A DD 


- Aria, “ Galathee” 


(First time.) 


Entr’acte, “ Gwendoline ” 


Overture, “ mappne : 
(First time.) 


ree oe 


~~ 


Soloist, Mrs. JULIE M. WYMAN, 
(3) 


‘introducing 
light overtures, as those by Auber. 


acknowledgment of this fact, 


formance is seldum rigid; 


the readings of a conductor, 


‘and conducted. with intelligence. 


“well as in opera. 


Mr. Paur has been blamed by some for 
‘dance music’ and playing | 
There 
is dance music that is worthy of perform- 


ance in any concert of serious purpose. 


Mr. Paur is to be praised for his. open | 
It is to be 
regretted that his choice of overtures by 
Auber, the great master of opéra-comique, 
the composer of several delightful overtures 
that are triumphs of graceful instrumenta- , 
tion, was singularly unfortunate. 

In one respect at least Mr. Paur has 
shown good sense in his program making. 
Fle did not think it necessary to give all 


‘the symphonies of Beethoven or Schu- 
‘mann during the season. 


This, indeed, was 
For there ‘is nothing 
nothing more prejudi- 


a blessed relief. 
more unendurable, 


‘cial- to true musical ¢ultivation than per- 


functory familiarity with masterpieces. A 
season © devoted exclusively to “great 
works” leads inevitably to weariness and 
consequent scepticism. No thoughtful read- 
er wishes constantly to commune with the 


giants of literature. 


*x * 
x 


The performances have shown high tech- 
nical proficiency. The ensemble ‘has almost 
always- been wholly admirable.. The new 
first clarinet and the new first bassoon have 
strengthened materially the wood-wind, 
which is now most excellent. The virility 
of the strings is not as brutal as it was 
under the reign of the Romantic Hunga- 
rian; and yet no one can complain justly 
of any loss of force and power,. No longer 
do the dealers in brass crack their. cheeks 
and split the, ceiling in response to a lead- 
er’s imperious demand. In a word, the | 
orchestra is a noble musical body of well- | 
drilled musicians under a discipline that 
does not suggest ‘the martinet. Its per- 
it is almost al- 
ways free and elastic. bee 


* 
a * 


There will always be dispute concerning 
whether his 
name be Mottl, Weingartner, Lamoureux, 
Paur, or Thomas. Such dispute is inevi- 
table. It is good for the musical public. 
It is good for the conductor. All this, pro- 
vided of course that the discussion be fair 
Perhaps 
Mr. Paur.-is inclined a little too much 
toward. conservatism; and yet he has led 
works of the romantic school with freedom, 
if not with heaven-illuminating brilliancy. 
He very seldom errs hopelessly in the 
choice of a tempo, and his treatment of the 


detail is not often so pedantic or finicky 


that the effect of the whole is .frittered 


(, \jaway. 


> | 


Mr. Paur is not a révolutionnaire. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, not 
| ‘Orchestra. ? "4 


PHILIP HALE 


Ee rn . 


FINE MUSIC FOR R LONDONERS 


Melba and Adamowski at the 
Opening Nikisch Concert. , 


ee a rr 


Vitnmenler First Violin of Symphony | 

Orchestra Wins Gratifying Success— 

Paderewski to Appear Next Week— 

Fay Davis, the Giftei Reciter, Also | 

Winuing Laurels. | 
(By Cable to the Sunday Herald.) 


LONDON, June 15, 1895. Arthur Nik- 
isch gave his first London concert this 
afternoon, and three others are to follow 
in consecutive weeks. Today’s perform- 
ance was in every respect a success and | 
Ishowed at once the skilful programme | 
| einer, the master of orchestral forces — 
and the effective selection of artists 
who would lend distinction to any musi- 
lcal event. | 

Nikisch has developed notably since his . 
return to Europe. He has more decision, | 
more virility and firmer control_of his 
men than when Boston knew him, He 
has gained in power without losing any 
of the imagination and poetic cenception | 
which won him favor with us. Com! ng 
to London now at the height of the sea- 
son he has had much to contend with 
ldn the shape of counter attractions, but 
ihe made an admirable impression today, 
and with an orchestra which he is not 
accustomed to lead. His succeeding ef- 
‘forts here will be followed with interest, 
His soloists today were Melba and 
‘Timothee Adamowski. It was Melba’s 
only appearance in concert in London 
this year. 

Adamowski's host of American friends 
will be glad to know that the first violin- 
ist of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
made a most gratifying success. The 
ealection he chose was Max Bruch’s 
violin’ concerto in G minor. The opinion ; 
expressed of him is, that while perhaps 
lacking in’ breadth and passion, yet he is 
an artist who renders with exquisite feel- | 
ing the most delicate, tender and subtle 
passages. His performance was much 
admired, and the applause which fol- 
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He is | 





‘“Paur’s 


ie ‘ae: aad eas i ~N p 
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men) ee 


ae use 
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y Ae ee aod steps 
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SQUARE, AND 


\. ott ‘adadaatongy 6 1ext <7 


ty v. i . ee ha Mice f wi ’ 
oan a) my it te - aod oe rh high | 
i 
aunslc end open the eyes” UPRIGHT 
\P ‘ , ” \ , : 


Is herself-a re | BUGEN D'ALB IRE 
+") 


vstammenencncsustglagnents of WTS ak 
DR. HANS VON 


Their sound: and touch are ynore sympathetic to my ears and 
all others of th&country. I declare them ¢he 


pecans: 


ag eer ee ve ‘ bt , 
i tra 


I consider them she dest instrument of our times. . 
« i 
P. TSCHAIKG 


Coml ines with great volume of tone rare sympathetic and noble 
tone icolor and perfect action. 


WAREROOMS : 


WASHINGTON, 


BALTIMORE, 
817 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


22 and 24 E Baltimore Street. 
NEW YORK, 
148 Fifth Avenue. 
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Me PPV er eee RN Ty oe Stent : 
“There were many Americans among 
_the fashionable ‘audience ~ which filled 
“Queen's: Hall. The Duke and Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg and’ Gotha and the Duke 
‘and Duchess.of York were also present. 
- The Nikisch concerts are given under 
“the management of Daniel Mayer, and 


“the soloists for ‘the three performances 
‘to follow are .Paderewski, Herr Willy 
“Burmeister and Achille Rivarde. 


ZW 
t 


2 Zilli 


It is to be regtetted that London has MANUFACTURERS OF 


no really great permanent orchestra; 
beeete is ners * ag eens en that hipaa 
be compared'to the Symphony orcnes- 
if ing of Boston. If Mr. Higginson could GRAN [) 
only be persuaded to send that splendid ’ 
body of musicians to London next May S UARE AND 
“sg nlp Emil Paur at yaad head, ’ 
e would confer an immense bqon upon 

| lovers of good music and ck ap the eves UPRIGHT 

of Europe to what is being done in 

America for the grandest of arts. 
It would>be a good thing for London 
as well as a good thing for America. 
That the undertaking would be finan- 
cially. profitable, however, I cannoft 
vouch. but it would be an artistic 
triumph and one so remarkable that a 
subsequent tour in the United _ States 
‘would more than cover any London 7 i 
loss, and the gain in reputation would | Sr -— mi, 
‘be doubled. The suggestion is ambi- ye ‘ if Wy hy ¥y 
tious; the achievement. would be Na- Sim a 4 a 
' poleonic. | ' , 

There is considerable disappointment 

here over the abandonment of the prom- 

ised concerts by the Kneisel quartet, 

owing to the serious iliness of one of 

that accomplished group. 

Tt is hoped; however, that the series 
can be given next year. At any rate, 
we are not without something like an 
invasion of London by talented Bos- 
tonians. The newest comer is Miss Fay 
Davis, who modestly calls herself a ‘‘re- | D’ALBERT : 
citer,’ but who is regarded by the press ; 
and artistic world of London as an 
actress of really astonishing versatility 
and dramatic power. Her beauty, her 
grace and her convincing art have made 
her one of the first favorites of an un- 
usually’ brilliant season. 

Mrs. Kendall, it seems, encouraged 
her to make a London appearance, and 
Mrs. Ronalds, Mme. Nordica, Lord and 
Lady Walsingham, Felix Moscheles, 
Mile. Jeanne Douste, Miss Genevieve 

Ward and many other notable London- 
ers, have shown considerable interest 
‘fn the success of this attractive and 
gifted Boston girl, whose achievements 
here clearly justify all that these dis- 
tinguished judges have _ said in_ her 
praise. ARTHUR WARREN. 
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From fullest conviction, I declare them to be the best In- 
struments of America, \. ' , 


DR. HANS VON BULOW: 


Their sound and touch are more sympathetic to my ears and 
hands than all others of the country. I declare them ¢he 
absolutely best in America. ' , ) : ' ‘ ' 


ALFRED GRUNFELD: 
I consider them ‘he best instruments of our times. 
P. TSCHAIKOVSKY: 


Combines with great volume of tone rare sympathetic and noble 
tone color and perfect action. ; , , 
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First Concert, 
: Monday Evening, October 20, kee “ 
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PROGRAMME. 


- Overtur + Paniileiaiis - 


Ler a © Onn or | 





- - Aria, “ Laygicopti‘e-’ 
Schumamn- - - - =- - - arapey in C major 
I. Sostenuto assai (C major) - - - - 6-4 
; Allegro, ma non troppo (C major) - - - 3-4 
. II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace (C major) - - ~ 2-4 | 
Trio I.: (@ major) - ~ - ~ - - Y-4 
Trio II.: (C major) - - - - - 2-4 
III. Adagio espressivo (C minor) - ~ - - 2-4 | 
IV. Allegro molto vivace (C major) ~ - ~ 2-2 
Gluck oy Nee: wm kee ee Tambourin, Gavotte, and Chaconne 
/ | . 
Masse - - - - iy ik A ne Se Aria, “ Galathee”’ 





Goldmark - ~- - _ _ ~ ~ - Overture, “Sappho ” 
(First time.) 






Soloist, Mrs. JULIE M. WYMAN. 
(3) 
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. WILHELM GERICKE, conductor for the 

seasons of 1884-89 and 1898-1906. The second 
P conductor had the longest period of service, 

his two terms amounting to 13 years. Wilhelm 

’ Gericke raised the standard of the programs, 

') and with untiring effort, drilled the musicians . 

-, | into the perfected ensemble which first gave - 

” the orchestra world renown. 
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WILHELM GERICKE, conductor for the 
seasons of 1884-89 and 1898-1906. The second 
conductor had the longest period of service, 
his two terms amounting to 13 years. Wilhelm 
Gericke raised the standard of the programs, 
and with untiring effort, drilled the musicians 


into the perfected ensemble which first gave 
the orchestra world renown. 
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Boston iepamienesey Orchestra, 


The announcement of the fifteenth season cf the. 


Boston Symphony Orchestza, recalls all the delig hts ot 


former seasons, and gives the liveliest anticipations of : 


other musical enjoyment to come. Words need not be 
wasted in praising the members of this superb band 
of players. They long ago secured their rank in an 
institution without paralled on this side the Atlantic 


Seventeen sold. for ai & 
next seat brought | ‘ 1 
the auditorium were 


and without superior on the other, It re mains only to | 


say that under the baton of Mr. Emil Paur, their uni- 
| versally recognized excellence will be preserved, and 
‘to note thatthe management has arranged for an 
amount and quality of solo talent never before sur- 
passed, including the incomparable Melba, Mr. and 
_Mrs. Henschel, Miss Marie Brema, and other vyocal- 
lista, and among other eminent pianists, the famous 
Joseffy. At Boston Music Hall, will be given 
twenty-four public rehearsals on Friday after. 
noooas, beginning Oct. 18, and twenty-four 
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The 
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. SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
ISth Season, [895-96. 


24 PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


on Friday Afternoons beginning Oct. 18 
(omitting Noy. 15, Dec. 20, Jan. 24, Feb. 28 
and March 27.) 


24 CONCERTS 


on Saturday Evenings, 
(Omiting Nov, 16, 
and March 28.) 
Soloists: MME. MELBA, Mrs. HENSCHEL. MISss 
MARIE BREMA, MME, Cr EMENTINE, DE VERE-SAPIO, 
MIss LILLIAN BLAUVEL’?, MIS8s ANTOINETTE SZUvU- 
MOWSKA, MESS. BEN DAVIES, GRORG HENSCHEL, 
JOSEFFY, ONDRICEK, MACDOWRLL, FAELTEN, 
KNEISEL, LOEFFLER, ADAMOWSKI SCHROEDER, 
SCHULZ, and others. 


beginning Oct. 19 
Dec. 21, Jan. 25 Feb. 29, 


Tickets for the series of Concerts and for 
the series of Rehearsals, $12 and $7.50, 
according to location. + | 


_ . The $12 Seats tor the Rehearsals will be sold at auc- 
tion, at Music Hall, MONDAY, sept. 23, at 10 Aa. mM, 
The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at 

auction,at Music Hall, TURSDA Y,Sept.24,at 10 a.m. 
The $12 seats for the Concerts will be sold at auc- 

tion, at Music Hall,on TH URSDAY, Sept. 26, at 10 

n 


A. M. 

The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like 
MAnher, at the same place, on FRIDAY, Sept. 27, at 

A. M. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order 
only, and not for the choice; and no moré than four 
seats will be sold on one bid. The seats open to coim- 
petition will be shown on a diagram, and will be 
marked offas sold. 

Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be 
paid for as soon as bought, or they will be immediately 
resold. Stl Aj S17 
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fifteenth season ef the 
Boston Symphony Orchestea, recalls all the delig hts ot 
former seasons, and gives the liveliest anticipations of 
| Other musical enjoyment to come. 
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Auctioneering for Premiums on 
Seats---Good Figures, | 


The symphony girls, the dear creatures 
who delight in attend’ng the afterncon re- 
hearsals, have discovered that it is in- 
finitely preper to take in the auction sale 

‘of seats for these performances. They 
Were in evidence yesterday. between the 
hours of 10 o’clock in the forenoon and 
9 o’clock in the afternoon in Music 
Hall, and their flute-like voices were 
Jheard bidding for tickets, so they might 
not miss the opportunity of being seen 
at any of the twenty-four rehearsals of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which | 
-begins Friday afternoon, Oct. 18, a 

When Auctioneer H. T. Jackson arrived 

there were all of 1000 persons assembled, 

,/0 per cent of them being women. The. 
music-craving Hubites, who enjoy a rare 
.treat such as this Symphony Orchestra 
Offers, with such an eminent leader as 
Emil Paur, were out in force. Such an 
Opportunity could not be lost. They list- 
ened patiently to the explanations of the 
auctioneer, who informed them that the 
|Seats to be sold for the twenty-four re- 
hearsals would cost them $12 apiece, | 

On top of this they were to bid for prem- 
jums to be added to the regular price, $12. | 
The man with a deep bass voice informed 
them also that no bids iess than 25 cents 

' would be entertained, and only four iseats 
‘were to be sold to any one person. The 
'smallest bid was $5, but in each case this. 
was increased. . Tava 
| The first seat brought $10 premium; it 
was Al, and was sold to A. M. Reynolds. 
| _Mre. Demesque was the one who bid in 
|T 16 and 17, and the premiums cost $80 
/ each. 


‘} Seventeen sold for $51 premium, and the 
Words need not be} next seat brought $42. Al] the seats in 
wasted in praising the members of this superb band ¢ the auditorium were sold at higher bids 
(Of players. They long ago secured their rank in an 
institution without paralled on this side the Atlantic 
and without superior on the other. 
| say that under the baton of Mr. Emil 
versally recognized excellence will be preserved, and 
to note thatthe management has arranged for an 
amount and quality of solo talent never before sur. 
passed, including the incomparable Melba, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel, Miss Marie srema, and other vocal- 
lists, and among other eminent pianists, the famous 
Joseffy. 
twenty-four 
noons, 


, than were offered last year. In the 
,afternoon all seats in the first balcony 
were disposed of, and the front row 
brought a large price. Mr. Condon paid 
'$39 each for three Seats, Mr. Tyler $82 for 
three seats, Mrs. Lowry $35 for three 
Seats, Mr. Condon $35 each for four seats, 
Mr. Robinson $82 each for two seats, Mr. 
|Hurd $26 for four Seats, Mr. Cunningham 
$21 each for four seats, Mrs. Herrick $21 
,e€ach for four seats and Mr. Carr $29 for 
|two seats. The rear seats in the balcony 
‘were sold for prices ranging from $10 to 
| $25 premium. | } 

¢ Today $7.50 seats for the Friday re- 
| hearsais will be sold at premium; Thurs- 
day, $12 seats for the Saturday evening 
concerts, begining -ct. 19, and on Friday, 
$7.50 seats for the concerts will be auc- 
| tioned off. 
er cetetnneenitieneasenmeniliahonnsaeise) 
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— Out Crowd of Purchasers. 


f eats in First Two or Three Rows 


|. Were Not Much in Favor-Prices | 


OF hee 
_ Paidfor Choice Locations, However, 


ap 


| | Averaged Considerably Better Than : 


va 
» ‘Those ot Last Year. 


r 


yesterday taorning in Music Hall, and 
ij uring the day the whole of the 
$12 seats for the public rehearsals was 
Ppetioned off. 

~ (Mr. Jackson, as always, was the auc- 
“tioneer, and George Hartshorn, the vet- 
teran, moved the step-ladder up and 
‘down the stage, marking off on the huge 
‘plot each seat as it was sold. 

The auctioneer stepped forward at 
‘About quarter past 10, and, after ex- 


ae the rules of the sale, put seat 
“No, A 1 at the mercy of the bidders. It 


“was almost immediately knocked down 
eg a@ Mr. Reynolds for $9 premium. 


» Seats in the first two or three rows 


ruled, of course, comparatively low, 


bringing less than $25 at the highest; 


‘but it was easily seen, even by these 

- prices, that the bids were averaging 

considerably higher than last year. 

_. When D was reached prices began to 

grow firmer, and from then on they 

hy eoually during the whole of the 
e. D 1, and 8 sold for 
WW. W. Blackmer bought 

a for $18.50—making a total, 

5 ‘5 ‘ . « 8, 

~~ Connell 

$25, and 

ards for ‘$40, while the nex 

brought hardly more than half that 


4 um. 

‘hein 3B, % 14, 15, 16 brought $39 each; 17 

\) brought $51; 18,$42, and 19, $82. 

(Many of the bids went on orders or 

‘| for speculation. Herrick taking perhaps 

! most, and a number of other seats 
ne knocked down to Connelly and 

» In F, No. 3 was sold at.a premium 
c : 6, 7, 8 9 for $27; 21 and 22 for 

$31; and 28, 24, 25 and 26 for $38. 

ee eg the F and 9 in G brought $32 

"@ach; 22 and 238 for $34.50, and 28 and 29 

for $87 each. 

’ Jn H prices began to boom in earnest. 

Nos. 15, 16 and 17 brought $69, and the 
next. four $76—or a total for the four, 


‘koning in the original $12 for each, 
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Sap t: }, prices receded a trifie—1i, 12, 12 
and i4 pong for $58 apiece; 15, 16, 17 
: or $70. Nos. 28 and 29 brought 


wee i 


ake Ww 
Row J ruled lower, except for Mrs. 
Gardner's old seats—16. and 17—which 
“Prought the highest price of the day, $50 
premium, or a total of $92 apiece, 
against the record of over $100 last year. 
“Other seats in this row brought $30 to 


“. averaged about $40, and L and M 
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phony Ticket Sale Brought. 


were put tp afte 
as ar 
36, on the 


60. 
yesterday was very success- 
Throughout, seats brought from 
than last year. 
_M.—the $7.50 rehearsal 
Thursday, the $12 Satur- 


day even neert tickets; and, Fri- 


| day, $7.50 


_—— ere . 

‘SYMPHONY PREMIUMS HIGHER. 
qe 5 bead ad 1G8 

Tickets for the Friday Rehearsals fold 


This Morning at Prices Noticeably | 


Better Than Those of Last Season. 


The sale of seats for the Symphony Or- 
chestra performances is really a social 
event in Boston. It may not be counted 
so on everybody’s list, but it is so, in fact. 


There were plenty of purchasers at the | 


sale of tickets for Friday rehearsal seats 
in the Music Hall this forenoon. The 
shirt-waist girls were there in great num- 
bers, and although they said little so far 


as bidding is concerned, they talked to 


each other about all the time. 


When the bidding started the two short | 


sections of seats on each side the stage 
sold at premniums of from $9 to $12.50. The 
premiums on section B ranged from $7.50 
to $18, and those in C and D ran from $13 
and $15 to $19, $26 and $29.50. 

‘Why, that’s a good deal higher than 
the prices for rehearsal seats last year,”’ 
exclaimed a girl who had been to Sym- 
phony sales before. And prices certainly 
were higher. End seats in C brought $13, 
and side seats in E brought $28.50. Centre 


section seats in E went easily at $30, $32 | 
and even $42, and they hovered around the | 


thirty-dollar mark all the while that a 


clerk was drawing his blue chalk through — 


the numbers in the two following sections. 
The first seat inside the aisle in H went off 
promptly for $41. Others farther along in 
the same section brought $69 to $76. Bids 


then began to be started at $50. In section : 


1 the first two seats went for $34 each, and 
four centre seats brought $72. “Just 


- think,’’ droned out one girl in an awestruck 


whisper, “that ’s $84 for a seat, counting in 
the twelve, you know. And four times $84 
—well, it’s no use for me to stay here 
now.”’ 


There is to be no sale on Wednesday. 


On Thursday the $12 concert seais will be > 


sold by auction, and on Friday the sale 
will be completed by the disposal of the 
$7.50 concert seats: The people ‘who col- 


{ 


| 


j the lofty prices, had waited for the seats 
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| scramble for seats. Those in X ranged | 


from $25 to $31, and bids frequently start- | 
ed at $25. Seat in Y cost as much as $26, 

and in Z they were about the same. In 
the last row in front of the gallery the 
prices ran around an average of $18. A 
considerable number of bidders, driven 
away from the seats farther forward by 


under the gallery, and as these seats were 
placed on sale the bidding was almost too 
fast to follow. The average prices were, 
for the first row, $15; for the second, $11.50, 


| and for the third, $10. All these are much 


| One man who had been making strenuous \ 


above those for the same seats last year. | 


| efforts to secure a seat for $5 or $6, said 


to a neighbor, as the auc..oneer closed his 
day’s work: 


“Never saw such prices! The seat I - 


| bought last year for two dollars went for ~ 


$8.50.”’ 


| THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, ~ 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 

| ‘begin. its 15th season Oct. 18. The 

| ‘weekly concerts of this great organiza- 


tion, perfect in every detail, provide 
musical entertainment of the highest 
_order, and the arrangements for the 
coming season insure a continuance of 
‘the favor in which they are held by all 
classes of the musical public. The high 
standard of musicianship required in 
every player long 4ag0 gave it a member- 
ship which can hardly be improved, 
and few changes are made from year 
to year. The season will comprise as 
usual 48 performances, 24 public re- 
hearsals on Friday afternoons, and 24 
concerts on Saturday evenings... The 
progr have been arranged with care 
y . Paur during the summer. 
embrace a wide variety of standard 
works by old and modern composers 
and many attractive novelties. All 
worthy schools of music are represented 
and all tastes have been considered. 
Some of the works whieh will have (a 
first hearing during the season are the 
following: 
Overture, ‘‘In der Natur’’ 
Fantasie, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini’ 


Tschaikowsky 
Prelude, ‘‘Der Rubin” 
Prelude, ‘‘Guntram’”’ ... 
Fantasie in F minor, op. 103 
(Orchestrated by Felix Mottl). 
Ballet Suite ...cscecercsececnerecereces Rameau 
No. 4 cosecocevcs pabatesee’ Glazounow 
..Zeliner | 
Overture, Smetana 
The list of solo artists engaged is- 
as follows: It includes the names of 
Mrs. Melba, Mrs. Henschel, Miss Marie 
Brema, Mrs. De Vere-Sapio, Miss Lil-: 
Han Biauvelt, Miss Antoinette Szum--* 
owska, Messrs. Davies, Henschel, Fisch- 
er, Joseffy, Ondricek, MacDowell, Fael- 
n 


isel, Loeffler, Adamowski, — 


Schroeder and Schulz. ; 
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Boston's much admired institution, ty 
rl, was decidedly in evidenc 
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but she is.seriously in ear 
important matter of buying 
concerts is on her programme. 


intensely business-like this ese 
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much so that she bid against herself. 


and over again; but she betrayed no agita- 
tion as she took the little green ticket. nd 
passed on to deposit the money, not drea n- 
ing that she might have had several dollar! Ki: 
for candy between the numbers and ice 
cream sodas afterward, if she had be on 


less eager. 


premium was from 
higher than that o 
more people presen 
brisk, and with the excep 


desirable seats, which, strangely eno gh, 
brought less, the much higher. 


This was especia le when 


pidding began on th 


cony. Experienc 
last rows, 
premiums rang 
three dollars. 


‘take, and the management reaps 


fit, The first seats went at a pr 

$9 each; others in the next row; 
while some brought $15. 3 
against the wall ranged from $5.50 to 


remarkable prices, considering the loca- 


tion. 


double the price of last year. 


$20 was the average premium, 


prought $26 and $27. 


haps they are,” said the cynic beside 
“but 1’ll wager that half the girls 
don’t know G natural from a quart of 
berries!”’ 
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——The Symphony rehearsal duction sale drew 
out a large and fashionable athering at Music H 
on Monday morning, when Mrs. John L. Gardner was 
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Aisle seats in the balconies sold for né a 3 . re 


radiant ina grey French lawn, with white embroidery | 


and black satin ribbon bodice and collar, and a band 
of the same confining her elbow sleeves. With this 


costume she wore grey suede gloves, and a corn.-col- | 


ored sailor hat trimmed up in the back with two_ black 
quills and folds of corn lace. A heavy yellow figured 
veil and bronze shoes com leted the costume. Among 
Mr. Pelham 
Dodd with Miss Faulkner, Mr. George L. Osgood, Mr. 
Eliiott Pratt, Mrs. Cecil P. Wilson, Mr. Jack Curtis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Greenleaf, Gen. and Mrs. Black- 


others present were Mr. Henry L. Grew, 


mar, Mrs. 5. Bb. Field, Mr. Charles Richardson, 


and Mrs. J. B. Forsyth, Mrs. E. Bangs and Mrs. Lor 
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‘Symphony Ticket Sale Brought 
Out Crowd of Purchasers. 


Seats in First Two or Three Rows 
Were Not Much in 
Paid for Choice Locations, However, 


Averaged Considerably Botter Than > 


‘Those ot Last Year. 


The sale of Symphony tickets began 

yesterday taorning in Music Hall, and 
during the day the whole of the 
$12 seats for the public rehearsals was 
auctioned off. 
(Mr. Jackson, as always, was the auc- 
“tioneer, and George Hartshorn, the vet- 
teran, moved the step-ladder up and 
down the stage, marking off on the huge 
plot each seat as it was sold. 

The auctioneer stepped forward at 
about quarter past 10, and, after ex- 
plaining the rules of the sale, put seat 
No. A 1 at the mercy of the bidders. It 
was almost immediately knocked down 
to a Mr. Reynolds for $9 premium. 

Seats in the first two or three rows 
ruled, of course, comparatively low, 
bringing less than $25 at the highest; 
but it was easily seen, even by these 
prices, 
considerably higher than last year. 

When D was reached prices began to 
grow firmer, and from then on they 
rose gradually during the whole of the 
_morning’s sale. D1, & and 8 sold for 
| $18.50, and Gen. W. W. Blackmer bought 
‘the next four for $18.50—making a total, 
that is, of $30.50 a seat. 

Connelly got 14, 15, 16, 17 on_a bid of 
e next four went to Mr. Rich- 

the next seat, 2Zi, 


5, 16 brought $39 each; 17 
brought $51; 18,$42, and 19, $82. 

Many of the bids went on orders or 
for speculation. Herrick taking perhaps 
the most, and a number of other seats 
being knocked down to Connelly and 
Hurd. 

In F, No. 3 was sold at a premium 

7, 8 9 for $27; 21 and 22 for 
, 25 and 26 for $33. 
2 
for $37 each. 

In H prices began to boom in earnest. 
Nos. 15, 16 and 17 brought $69, and the 
next four $76—or a total for the four, 
| ed in the original $12 for each, 


In I prices receded a trifle—l1, 12, 
and 14 zoing for $58 apiece; 15, 16, 17 
“Ay ig for $70. Nos. 28 and 29 brought 
Row J ruled lower, except for Mrs. 
Gardner’s old seats—16 and 17—which 
brought the highest price of the day, $80 
premium, or a total of $92 apiece, 
against the record of over $100 last year. 
Other seats in this row brought $30 to 


$42. 
K averaged about $40, and L and M 


G STHLL HAS TTS CHARM 
o cna 


Favor-Prices : 


that the bids were averaging | 


ut "thessamenN “brought a few 
]5: $61 for 16 and 17, and $63 for 20 and 21.” 

In the next three rows $40 to $50 were 
the average of the good prices. Henry 
D. Hyde bought 8 in P for $47. In Q 
18 and 19 brought $54. ° 

From back, the prices eradually 
decreased, until the maximum in the 
last rows was about $25. In the first 
row under the gallery prices were al- 
most invariably ¢14 or $15. In the two 
rows behind they were usually $9 or $10. 

In the front rows of the gallery, which 

after the intermission, 
prices were as a rule about $25 or $30. 
Nos. 35 and 36, on the right hand side, 
brought $60. 

The sale yesterday was very success- 
ful. Throughout, seats brought from $5 
to $10 more than last year. 

Today—at 10 A. M.—the $7.50 rehearsal 
tickets are sold; Thursday, the $12 Satur- 
day evening concert tickets; and, Fri- 
day, $7.90 concert tickets. 
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SYMPHONY PREMIUMS HIGHER. | - 
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Tickets for the Friday Rehearsals Sold 
This Morning at Prices Noticeably 
Better Than Those of Last Season. 


The sale of seats for the Symphony Or- 
chestra performances is really a_ social 
event in Boston. It may not be counted 
so on everybody’s list, but it is so, in fact. 
There were plenty of purchasers at the 


sale of tickets for Friday rehearsal seats | 
The | 
shirt-waist girls were there in great num- | 
bers, and although they said little so far | 
' as bidding is concerned, they talked to | 


in the Music Hall this forenoon. 


each other about all the time. 

When the bidding started the two short 
sections of seats on each side the stage 
sold at premiums of from $9 to $12.50. The 
premiums on section B ranged from $7.50 
to $18, and those in C and D ran from $13 
and $15 to $19, $26 and $29.50. 

‘Why, that’s a good deal higher than 
the prices for rehearsal seats last year,’’ 
exclaimed a girl who had been to Sym- 
phony sales before. And prices certainly 
were higher. Fnd seats in C brought $13, 
and side seats in E brought $28.50. Centre 
section seats in E went easily at $30, $32 
and even $42, and they hovered around the 


thirty-dollar mark all the while that a- 


clerk was drawing his blue chalk through 
the numbers in the two following sections. 
The first seat inside the aisle in H went off 
promptly for $41. Others farther along in 
the same section brought $69 to $76. Bids 
then began to be started at $50. In section 
I the first two seats went for $34 each, and 
four centre seats brought $72. ‘Just 
think,’’ droned out one girl in an awestruck 
whisper, ‘“‘that ’s $84 for a seat, counting in 
the twelve, you know. And four times $84 


—well, it’s no use for me to stay here 
now.”’ 


There is to be no sale on Wednesday. | 


On Thursday the $12 concert seats will be 
sold by auction, and on Friday the sale 
will be completed by the disposal of the 
$7.50 concert seats. The people who col- 
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| syMPHONY SHOPPERS AT MUSIC HALL. 


An Unusually Large Attendance at t 16 


comparison with the prices of last year, 
but they said that this morning’s figures 


‘not only started in better but that they 


| scramble for seats. 


averaged much higher. 


The highest premium paid today was for 
a seat in J, which cost $80. As the back 
rows were reached there was almost a 


Those in X ranged 
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Second Day’s Sale of Concert Tickets, — 


Boston’s much admired institution, the 


Symphony girl, was decidedly in evidence 
at Music Hall today. She may be a frivo- 


from $25 to $31, and bids frequently start- | 


ed at $25. Seat in Y cost as much as $26, 


“and in Z they were about the same. In 


the last row in front of the gallery the 
prices ran around an average of $18. A 
considerable number of bidders, driven 
away from the seats farther forward by 
the lofty prices, had waited for the seats 
under the gallery, and as these seats were 
placed on sale the bidding was almost too 
fast to follow. The average prices were, 


| for the first row, $15; for the second, $11.50, 


and for the third, $10. All these are much 
above those for the same seats last year. 
One man who had been making strenuous 
efforts to secure a seat for $5 or $6, said 


to a neighbor, as the auc..oneer closed his 
day’s work: 


“Never saw such prices! The seat I 


bought last year for two dollars went for 
$8.50.’’ 


| THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, ~ 

| The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
|| | begin. its 15th season Oct. 18. The 
|| | weekly concerts of this great organiza- 


tion, perfect in every detail, provide 
musical entertainment of the highest 
order, and the arrangements for the 
coming season insure a continuance of 
‘the favor in which they are held by all 
classes of the musical public. The high 
| standard of musicianship required in 
ievery player long ago gave ita member- 
ship which can hardly be improved, 
and few changes are made from year 
to year. The season will comprise as 
usual 48 performances, 24 public re- 
hearsals on Friday afternoons, and 24 
concerts on Saturday evenings.. The 
programs have been arranged with care 
by Mr. Paur during the summer. 
embrace a 
works by old and modern composers 
and many attractive novelties. All 
worthy schools of music are represented 
and all tastes have been considered. 
Some of the works which will have a 
first hearing during the season are the 
following: 
Overture, ‘‘In der Natur’’ 
Fantasie, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini’’.... 
Tschaikowsky 
D’ Albert 


Dvorak 


Prelude, ‘‘Der Rubin” 
Prelude, ‘‘Guntram’’ Richard Strauss 
Fantasie in F minor, op. 103 Schubert 
(Orchestrated by Felix Mottl). 
Ballet Suite Rameau 
| Symphony No. 4 
Symphonic Poem  .-secsecsereesereeesere ss Zeliner 
Overture, ‘‘Kuss’”’ Smetana 
The list of solo 
as follows: It includes the names of 
Mrs. Melba, Mrs. Henschel, Miss Marie 
Brema, Mrs. De Vere-Sapio, Miss Lil- 
lian Blauvelt, Miss Antoinette 
owska, Messrs. Davies, Henschel, Fisch- 
er, Joseffy, Ondricek, MacDowell, Fael- 
'—4+ ten, Kneisel, Loeffler, 
Schroeder and Schulz. 


\ 


| 


They ° 
wide variety of standard | 


artists engaged is- 


Adamowski, - 


- mar, Mrs. 8S. B. 
Szum-* 


lous creature on ordinary social occasions, 
but she is seriously in earnest when the 
important matter of buying tickets for the 
concerts is on her programme. She was 


intensely business-like this morning, sO. 
much so that she bid against herself over 


and over again; but she betrayed no agita- 
tion as she took the little green ticket and 
passed on to deposit the money, not dream- 
ing that she might have had several dollars 
for candy between the numbers and ice 
cream sodas afterward, if she had been 
less eager. 

This morning the $7.50 seats were of- 
fered, and it is safe to say that the average 
premium was from thirty to forty per cent 
higher than that of last year. There were 
more people present, the bidding was more 


brisk, and with the exception of the most — 


desirable seats, which, strangely enough, 


brought less, the prices were much higher. | 


This was especially noticeable when the 
bidding began on the section under the bal- 
cony. Experienced buyers waited for the 
last rows, remembering that formerly the 
premiums ranged from fifty cents to two or 
three dollars. They found out their mis- 
take, and the management reaps the bene- 
fit. The first seats went at a premium of 
¢9 each; others in the next row, $12.50, 
while some brought $15. Prices in the row 
against the wall ranged from $5.50 to $9.50; 
remarkable prices, 
tion. 

Aisle seats in the balconies sold for nearly 
double the price of last year. From $14 to 
$20 was the average premium, while many 
prought $26 and $27. 

Said a stranger who happened into 
Music Hall while the auction was in pro- 
gress, ‘I perceive that the young women of 
Boston are great lovers of music.” “Per- 
haps they are,” said the cynic beside him, 
“but I’ll wager that half the girls here 
don’t know G natural from a quart of blue- 
berries!”’ 


re 
,. The Symphony rehearsal duction sale drew 
athering at Music Hall, 
on Monday morning, when Mrs. John L. Gardner was 
radiant in a grey French Jawn, with white embroidery 
and black satin ribbon bodice and collar, and a band | 
With this 
costume she wore grey suede gloves, and a corn-col- | 
| ored sailor hat trimmed up in the back with two black 
A heavy yellow figured 
Among 
others present were Mr. Henry I.. Grew, Mr. Pelham 
Dodd with Miss Faulkner, Mr. George L. Osgood, Mr. 
Eliiott Pratt, Mrs. Cecil P. Wilson, Mr. Jack Curtis, | 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Greenleaf, Gen. and Mrs. Black: | 
Field, Mr. Charles Richardson, Mr. | 
and Mrs. J. B. Forsyth, Mrs. E. Bangs and Mrs. Lor | 


out a large and fashionable 


of the same confining her elbow sleeves. 


quills and folds of corn lace. 
yeil and bronze shoes com leted the costume. 


ing. 


considering the loca- 


; 
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N the Englishing of Champfleury’s pamphlet on 
Wagner published in Tur MusicaL Courter of July 

81 is this sentence: ‘‘If Wagner is attached to the 
great German school of Mozart and Wagner, it is by the 
simplicity of his instrumentation.” For ‘‘ Mozart and» 
Wagner,” read ‘‘ Mozart and Beethoven.” : 


~~ + 
* A 


There are stories afloat concerning the possibility of a. 
new conductor for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Some 
gossipers go so far as to say that Mr. Higginson visited — 
Europe in the summer in search of a successor to Mr. Paur. 
So, too, there are stories about the nature of Mr. Paur'’s 
contract. 

According to some, who say they know, the present con- 
tract is an extraordinary one. By it Mr. Paur was engaged 
for five years at a yearly salary of $10,000. At the expira- 
tion of the term he is to have the option of renewal. If, 
like ‘‘ Barkis,” he is still willing, and the management is 
unwilling, Mr. Paur is to receive $10,000 as a salve to irri- 
tated self esteem. If the management wishes to break the 
contract before the expiration of the five years, Mr. Paur 
is to receive the whole of the salary for the remaining term 
besides the $10,000. That is to say, as he has already been 
here two years it would cost the management $40,000 to 
put a man securely in Mr. Paur’s place. 

This story seems to me incredible. I do not know Mr. 
Paur, so I have never had the pleasure of conversing with 
him on this and kindred subjects. It seems impossible 
however, that such a shrewd business man as Mr. Higgin- 
son—no matter how enamored with music he may be— 
would ever have signed sucha jug-handled and preposter- 
ous contract. 

The name of the new conductor has been mentioned. 
One day it is Weingartner, another day it is Richter, or 
it is Gericke, who is no longer connected with the Viennese 
Society. But Weingartner has just signed a contract ; 
Richter has said repeatedly that he will not come, and I 
hope he will stick to his resolution ; and why in the world 
should Gericke wish to return to a town where the climate 
distressed him sorely. Of one thing you may be sure, no 
names have been mentioned save those of Germans. There 
has been no thought of France, or Italy, or Russia, or 

Scandinavia, or Belgium, or Holland, or Spain, or even the 
United States asa posible country of the desired conductor, 

The news of Mr. Paur’s withdrawal, spontaneous or en- 
forced, would be received undoubtedly with equanimity by 
the orchestra, nearly all the local composers and the majority 
of the Symphony audience. lam sure about the equanimity 
of orchestra and composers ; and although the audience in 
bulk is kindly disposed toward the present conductor and re- 
spects certain estimable qualities of the man, yet we must take 

‘nto account the constant desire to become acquainted with 


something or somebody new. The methods of Mr. Paur 
are known to all. His good points, his weaknesses, are now 
familiar. I do not believe that if he even appeared on a 
Saturday night in a Tuxedo coat there would be a notice- 
able stir or commotion in the audience. He has already 
worn his hair long and short andin amedium way. In 
fact I do not see how he can attract attention at this late 
day unless it should occur to him to introduce orchestral 
works of freshness and worth. 

Next October willin all likelihood see Mr. Paur at the 
old stand, drawing Beethoven and Brahms from the wood 
for the benefit of the old customers. The same old tunes 
will give the same enjoyment ; there will be exhibitions of 
the same well-bred and moderate rapture, and there will be 
the same questions, ‘‘ Why was Miss Blank invited to 
sing?” and ‘*‘ Why did they let Mr. Boanerges play?” 


} 


Sometimes Mr. Paur reminds one of a well fed family 


| horse, warranted sound and kind, who draws safely his 

load through the musical streets or meadows and looks 
steadily ahead, thoughtful of duty done and consequent 
oats and hay. You have seen such horses with carry-alls 
hitched to them, with asparagus boughs in their harness to 

| keep of the flies as they stand in front of the store, on Sun- 
day in the horse-shed near the steepled meeting-house. 
Don’t think for a moment that I insinuate the presence of 
flleson Mr. Paur. Perish the thought! 

After all I am not sure that such a good, patient nag—I 
believe the irreverent use of the word ‘‘ plug ’’—is not to be 
preferred to your high stepping, prancing, foaming thor- 
oughbred, who takes the bit in his teeth and respects not 
the traveled road, fears not stumps or fences, and smashes 
buggy and human collarbones for his own glory. He may 


snort and paw the air, and his neck may be clothed with || 


thunder instead of asparagus boughs, and he may say | 
among the trumpets ‘‘ Ha, Ha!” but I think it’s safer to! 
drive behind old Dobbin, and work the whip gently so that | 


flies will not settle and annoy. And, above all, spare him , 
the gadfly of criticism! Let the band play the three famil- 


iar overtures by Weber, the three familiar symphonies by } 


_ Mozart, and the overture to La Dame Blanche as a novelty ; | 


let Miss Blank or Mrs. Ampersand sing for the twenty-fifth 
time at these concerts any familiar aria; let Mr. Boanerges 
give his impassioned performance of the concerto in D 
minor by Rubinstein, or Mr. Trocken his scholarly inter- 
pretation of the Emperor concerto; and so let us all jog 
along together, comfortably and safely. 
' Besides, you must remember that, as one of my col- 
leagues strenuously insists, these symphony concerts are 
educational. If they did not educate they would have no 
real reason for existing. And in sound education, let the 
brilliant, the dazzling, the magnetic, the hypnotic, the 


meteoric, the Vesuvian conductors stand off, far distant. 
* 
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hony season be- 
in Music Hall. It was the 
seats at the rehears- 


- Long before the hour there was a great 
crowd ecoWected. Nearly every one there 
had their eye on some particular seat. 

— There were a few men and women 
“Scattered over the hall whose faces were 
(stamped with that grim expression of 
dire determination which plainly said, 
“Let come what will, I will have this 
“seat so long as there is a dollar left un 
my bank account.” 

' Those who had come prepared for a 
‘long stay were there with a book or a 
paper, and one sweet Dorothea brought 
along Jack’s last European letter which 
had come in the morning mail, and was 
entertaining a bevy of friends with 
' pright scraps of where he was and what 
“he was doing now. | 

_ Ifa stranger had suddenly appeared on 
‘the scene, having already been informed 
of Boston’s leaning toward mental gyn- 
‘nastics (and where, even in heathendom, 


‘4s there a person who has not) he would | 
a select and | 


have thought sure enough 
highly cultured audience had gathered 


rf 


advanced mathematical contest, 

-. Kor there they sat, earnestly gazing at 
‘the stupendous array of figures which 
was placed before them on the platform. 
fe . The auctioneer stood just in front with 
for their most 


-a baton in hand ready 


enthusiastic ventures. 
' figure diagram that a very tall and 
‘shaky step-ladder had to be employed in 
‘order that the numbers might be prop- 
erly checked off. 
The first seat sold brought a premium 
sof $9, and as this was an increase of $2.50 
over the sale of the same seat last year, 
| the management was jubilant. 
» it was an auspicious beginning, and 
the bidding kept right up in a lively kind 
ofa way that made things seem cheerful, 
even if a few did look disconsolate and 
finally left with a half-murmured grum- 
ble on their lips. 
> When section G was reached the prem- 
‘ims quickly run up to $20.50. The next 
“four went for $36, and 


, 


Pseats went one for $42. 


" «L centre rushed the price up to 

‘then again the sides cocled off at the re- 
-spectable price of $30. 

a M. and N went throughout at prices 
-averaging about $40 50. 

‘> And just at the noon hour the highest 
premium of the morning came at $76. 

me al tickets went 
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Orders for Season Seats left at our office will re 
oalve our most careful attention. Orders by mail or 


ws T Tic! | 
CONNELLY’S 7" hini's tose. 
5 


tce(A) 


CYHPHONY ORDERS. FULFILLED 
tefA T 


, HEARD'S, 32 WEST ST. ts 
817 


The great excitement of securing Sym- | 
phony concert tickets is near at hand, | 
and the speculators are girding up their | 
loins, so to speak, for the annual auction | 
sale in Music Hall next week. It looks 
as though the demand would greatly 
exceed the supply of seats, for the com- 
ing season’s attractions number all that 
is best in the world of art and music. 
One longs to hear Melba again, to sam- 
ple the new violinists, Marsick and 
Ondechik, and, above all, to have Pad- 
erewski with Mr. Paur’s splendid orches- 
tra once more. Dear, dear, how impa- 
tient it makes the true Symphony patron 
to hear about these many feasts which | 
the concerts will set forth this winter! 
It promises to be a richly interesting 
season, with many novelties amid the 
prime favorites of our music loving pub- 


| lie. 


‘SYMPHONY TICKETS 


IRVING TICKETS 


Choice Locations at Moderate Prices 
FOR SALE A 


CONNELLY’S FE penta Ticket Office, 


OE LOTR ams House, Boston, 
TELEPHONE ‘2942.” 


tce[A] s 26 
COMING 
THE CRYSTAL MAZE, 


169 Tremont Street, next to Keith’s. 
te[ Aj s 23 


Eb ...'_> SRDS aan MCRAE ATT. 
" SYMPHONY TICKET 


HEARD, 32 WEST ST. 


tcf A] s 24 


It is hich tide again for Symphony rehearsal 
seats. Last year fashion receded a little from 
the Fridays, whether from hard times or be- 
cause of one of those mysterious reactions 
which accompany an interest in music. The 
prices for the rehearsal seats this year are cer- 
tainly higher than they were last autumn. 
And once more the star of the chrysanthemum, 
which may be looked upon as the symbol of 
the Symphony matinée girl, is in a happy 
ascendant. 
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The sale of the $12 seats for the Satur- 
day evening Symphony concerts began 
yesterday morning at 10 o’clock, under 
the auspices of Auctioneer Jackson, and 
all these seats were sold by 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. ‘Today the closing sale 
will take place, when the last of the 
seats at $7.50 will be disposed of. 

As a whole the sale showed a very 
satisfactory improvement over that of 
last year, which is in itself a strong indi- 
eation of a more prosperous condition of 
affairs. It is safe to assert that no se- 

‘es of entertainments give better satis- 
faction than these concerts, and there is 
a feeling that purchasers of tickets are 
sure to get their money’s worth, 

It was amusing to watch the different 
types of buyers as they came up to the 
box office to get their seats. Some of 
them, especially those who had never 
purchased tickets for these concerts be- 
fore, were very nervous. The old pa- 
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THE SPECULAT of 


THE AUCTION SALH OF SYMPHONY CONCERT SEATS. 


eee CS 


trons, who have for years patronized the 
Symphony series, came up and passed in 
their checks or paid their money in the 
most nonchalant manner. One gentle- 
man remarked that he had purchased 
“these seats’’—referring to those he had 
in his hand—last year for $9 premium 
and the year before at an advance of $11, 
and this year at $13. 

Several hundred people were present, 
and the bidding was briskly carried for- 
ward. The universal absence of the mat- 
inee girl, however, deprived the occasion 


of the vivaciousness which attached to 
ene rehearsal sales of Monday and Tues- 
ay. 

The concert seats have always sold 
lower than those for the rehearsals, and 
always will until it becomes the custom 
for women to attend avening entertain- 
ments unaccompanied. This year is, of 
course, no exception, but the prices re- 
ceived ruled conspicuously higher than 
those which prevailed at last year’s 
corresponding sale. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in the end seats, under 
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THE NEXT ™ 
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‘A SYMPHONY 
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the riglt-hand balcony, which brought 
from $10 to $16 in good rows, while last 
one they sold for only % or $6, or even 
ower. Throughout the average increase 
in price might be fairly put at $4 or $. 
Seats in the broken front row—A— 
brought as low as a cou le of dollars, 
and, again, \as high as $10 or $11. B, 
sold for a dollar; 6, for 8 and 7, for $2, 
ats-bringing $15 or $16. 


the better 
Prices dw higher_back to and in- 
cluding F* K, T," and M, from which 
point the duaity declined. In D, 
“0 and 21 soll fer $16, and 24, 25 and 26 for 
“oy amd 22 brought $18; in 
19, in two lots, for $31; 
in G, 8 and9, for $27; L 
and i5, 16, 17 and 18 for 
was $28—for 
and J 1b, 
er 
d 
highest p emium, 
hearsal sale. The ne 
the highest premium a 


$41. ‘ 

K 20 and a sold for $36; L 8 and 9 for 
$39, and and 9 for’ $36—from which 
po'nt, s hes been said, they gradually 

eclined. © {| | 
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BS Performances of the Symphony Or- 
chestra Bid at the Auction Sale in 


_. Music Hall. 


« 


Today the $12 seats for the regular con- 


s 
- 


certs of the Symphony Orchestra, to be 
‘given on Saturday evenings, were sold by 
auction in Music Hall, beginning at a few 


‘ 


, 


minutes after ten o'clock. The forward 
alf of the seats on the floor was well filled © 


with prospective bidders, and there were a | 
‘few onlookers in the first balcony. At the 1 20 to 97. The aisle seats numbered 17 and 
| beginning the bidding dragged somewhat, | 
'and the premiums did not range very high, | 
| but it was not long before bids came thick 
and fast, and the seats began to sell at re- 


: 


markably high premiums. Even after the 


best seats had been disposed of, there were 


‘numbered 15 to 18, in the same section, two | 
of which, 17 and 18, are aisle seats. Other | 


7 


‘occasional bursts of brisk and spirited 
_ bidding, and high premiums were still | 


reached now and then. The highest pre- 
mium paid was $41 for the seat numbered 
19, in section J, which was probably de- 


sired by the same bidder who had already — 


paid $38 apiece for the four adjoining seats 


seats in section J that brought high premi- 


ums were 20, 21 and 22, which went for $33, | 


9 and 10 and the aisle seat numbered 27 for 


$26 apiece, 23 and 24 for $25 apiece, 11 to 14 _— 
for $22 each, and 8 to 8 for $20 each. The | 
next to the highest premium paid was $39 | 
for the seats numbered 8 and 9 in section L, | 


the former being an aisle seat. The seat 


“numbered 7 on the opposite side of the same 


: 


La 
ty 


aisle in this section sold for $35, another 
aisle seat numbered 17, with the three ad- 
joining it numbered 14 to 16, went for $31 
apiece, the two aisle seats 27 and 28, with 
ieias numbered 26 and 29 to 31, for $29 each, 


20 to 23 for $24 each, and 10 to 13, 24 and 25 
for $21 each. 


- In section K a premium of $36 apiece was 
paid for the seats numbered 20 and 21, $34 


each for the aisle seat 17 and the three 


next to it numbered 14 to 16, $32 for 22, 
$29 each for the aisle seat numbered 28 and 


‘tts neighbor numbered 29, and $24 for those 


‘numbered 23 to 26. The aisle seat num- 
bered 8 in section M and the next one num- 


bered 9 sold for $36 apiece; other seats in 


this section that brought high premiums 


were 16 and 17, $25 each; 18, 19, 28 and 29, 
$24 each; 12 to 15, $23.50 each; and 4 to 7, 
10 and 11, $23 apiece. Across the broad 
transverse aisle on the floor the highest 
“premium paid was $35 for the aisle seat 
‘numbered 18, and in this same section $29 
premium each was paid for 20 and 21, $25 
‘each for the aisle seats 7, 8, 17 and 27, and 
$94 apiece for 9 to 11. Back in section S 


premium was paid for the aisle seat | 


“numbered 18, $26 each for 20 and 21, and 
$22 each for aisle seats 17 and 28. 
Im the remaining sections in front of the 


‘road cross aisle the highest premium was — 
$33 for the aisle seat 18 in section H. Of 


sed a el pr dee? }/ each, and 10 t 
,People Desiring to Attend the Regular 


. =e. ; 
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o 18 for: $24 apiece, A laugh- 


was caused at the beginning of the sale of 
seats in this section by the attendant in- 
advertently crossing off the H instead of 
the 1 when the first seat was sold, thus 
disposing of the section for $16, the pre- 
mium bid. The auctioneer increased the 
momentary merriment by remarking that 
the section was ‘‘certainly worth it.’’ In 
section G the highest premium paid was 
$32 for the aisle seats 17 and 18; $27 was 
bid for 8, 9 and 19; $25 was paid for 28 on 
the aisle; and $24 was bid for 10 to 14 and 


18 in section F brought $31 premium, as 
did also the aisle seat 18 in section I. In 
the latter section the aisle seat 17 sold for 
$27 and the aisle seat 28 for $26. In sec- 
tion E $26 premium was also paid for the 
aisle seat 18 after a spirited contest in 
bidding. 


peer TE ME LOD RIE EOE EST GEA ET IEE ET STD, 
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FINAL SALE OF SYMPHONY SEATS, 


Premiums Bid Today for the $7.50 Seats 
for the Saturday Evening Concerts. 


In Music Hall this morning the final | 


auction sale of seats for the regular con- 
certs of the Symphony Orchestra on Sat- 
urday evenings began at ten o’clock. The 
front seats on the floor were largely occu- 
pied by the bidders, and parties of two and 
three or more persons wandered about at 
the extreme rear of the floor or in the bal- 
conies, picking out the seats for which 
they wished to bid. It was the $7.50 seats 
that were disposed of today, and the sale 
was slower, owing to the fact that so many 
purchasers bought only single seats. 

The seats at the rear on the main floor 
sold for $5, $6, $7 and $8 premium for those 
in the forward rows, and for as low as 
fifty cents premium for those in the last 
two rows, for some of which. indeed, there 
were no bidders. In the first balcony the 
rear seats were sold at premiums ranging 
from $6 up to $21, the latter premium being 
paid for the end seat numbered 572 in the 
gecond row on the left side, and the three 
neighboring ones numbered 569 to 571. 
Two seats on the right side sold for $18 
premium each. 

In the second balcony $27 premium was 
paid for the end seat numbered 27 in the 
front row on the right. Aside from this 
one, the premiums did not rise higher than 


‘ 
WPhisidection 20 to 22 sold 
iat” ie ae Oia eae et AA ' 
“9, 23 and 24 for 


$16, and most of them ranged from $5 to | 


$10. The bidding as a rule was brisk, but 
the advances were usually small. 
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‘The latest number of the Detroit Song 
‘Journal makes the following pointed re- 


marks: ‘“‘A great deal of interest centres 
in the Boston Symphony orchestra, or 
rather in its conductor. A little while 
ago wisacres who pretended to be behind 


| the scenes asserted that Mr. Paur would | 


no longer wield the baton. This mali- 


cious rumor pleased a certain number of | 
| pegple, for Mr. Paur is not a favorite, 


| and this for several reasons. In the first | 
| place, ne attends to his own business, | 


and believes that when his hours of work 
are over he has the right to enjoy his 
leisure in his own way, and that is with 
his family. To understand the immoral- 
ity of this you must remember that it is 
women who are the chief patrons of 
music in Boston, and they sist upon 
patronizing artists as well as art. They 


like to have clever people in their draw- | 
ing rooms, to put them through their | 
_ ance of that crowd in any number since 


paces before admiring and envious 
friends. Mr. Paur objected to being pa- 


tronized in this way; he unwisely ° 


thought that there was no reason why 


' he should be bored that strangers might 
have the satisfaction of staring at him. 


Hisobstinacy turned Society against him 
—Society written with a big S, please 
remember—and so he became a species 


of pariah celebrity, doomed to a purga- | 


tory where kid gloves and violets are 
unknown. He antagonized lovely wom- 


en, and the apothecary store hath no | 


bitterness like a Wwoman’s scorn. An- 


tra to rule him. A symphony orchestra 


is crowded with genius from the first | 
fiddlers down to the cymbal players. | 
' Our Boston Symphony orchestra 1s par- | 


'_and Miss Williams. 


ticularly filled with genius, and there is 
not a man in it who is not persuaded 
that he knows more than any conductor 
set over him. Our first fiddle players 
are firmly convinced of this fact, and 
so when Mr. Paur first appeared before 
them they very generously went out of 
their way to give him e@dvice, which he 
ungratefully refused to follow. In fact, 
he so far forgot his place as to fine, or 
threaten to fine, a first fiddle player for 
persistently coming late to rehearsals. 
Imagine the threatening to fine a com- 
bination of Paganini, Ysaye and Thomp- 
son! But, as in the fairy stories, Neme- 
sis speedily followed the bad action with 
a cruel whip. When the Symphony or- 
chestra went to New York the fiddle 
players, or rather some of the fiddle 
players, whispered certain secrets to the 
critics, and so there appeared the start- 
ling news that Mr. Paur was a poor con- 
ductor, and that he had been dismissed. 
One of the knowing ones, however, has 
confided to me that Mr. Paur has not 
been dismissed, but that he has been de- 
prived of all authority, having no right 


to engage a soloist or discharge a recal- 4 


citrant musician, and so on through a 
long and foolish list. I am not @ blind 
admirer of Mr. Paur, but there is not 
the slightest doubt that he is 2 most 
able and conscientious conductor. 
Thanks to a thousand and one little 
meannesses, his life has not been a 
pleasant one, but Boston has yet to see 
@ more capable orchestra leader.’ 


ee 


= ..It was a warm day for the Symphony auc- 
ion, and prices naturally sizzled. 
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Music Hall took on quite a gay ap- 
pearance, with the number of the society 
set, men and women, who came up and 
in from their various country places on 
Monday morning to secure their re- 
hearsal tickets. It was the first appear- 


the summer. A prominent figure was 
naturally Mrs. J. L. Gardner, who was 


, looking very well in a cool and crisp 


gray and white striped lawn, with a large 
hat and white figured veil. Her attend- 
ant cavalier, Sig. Tirindelli, created only 
less interest, when it was discovered 


‘who he was. Others there were Mr. 


and Mrs. Frank Zerrahn, Miss Faulk- 


other mistake made by Mr. Paur was in ; ner, Mrs. Herbert Dumaresa, ‘Mr. Bart- 


not allowing the members of his orches- | 


lett, Mr. Pelham Dodd, Prof. J. B. Hill, 
Mr. James Davis, Mrs. Benjamin Nurse,, 
Mrs. Cecil Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Forsyth, Mr. Henry Clapp, Miss Parker 


On Thursday there was even a larger 
number for the concert seats, and the | | 
bidding was quite as lively. Mr. Robert | 
Cushing came up from Newport, and 
secured five seats on the floor. He was 
quite the most distinguished looking man | 
in the hall. There were also there Mr. | 
Ww. P. Blake, Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. Ap- 
thorp, Mr. R. C. Winthrop, Mr. H, Hi. | 
Fay, Mr. Gaugengigl, Mrs. Henry M. | 
Rogers, Mr. Charles Lauriat, Mr. C. A. | 
Cummings, Mr. Arthur Pickering and his | 
sister, Mrs. Hecht, Mr. Charles R. 


| Adams, Mrs. Humphrey Allen, Mr. Ar- | 


thur Foote and many more. 


Mrs. Gardner, as usual, has her seats 
in the left balcony, near the stage, for 
the concerts, and on the floor, as of old, 


for the rehearsals. 
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 * Der gewefene Direftor der Budapefter Konig: 
Nicen Oper, Arthur Nikifeh, Hat an einen feiner 
Wiener Freunde ein Langereds Schreiben gerichtet, 
in weldjem e Heit: ,Die Flut von Verleumdungen 
und Verdigdtigungen, welche von meinen Budapejter 
Keinden gegen mic in die Welt pofaunt werden, 
hat eine foldje Hihe und die Vendeng Derjelben 
eine jolde Schmubigkeit erveicht, Dap ich es abfjolut 
tief unter meiner Wiirde alten mus, mid) gu ber= 
teidigen. G8 ift dies auch gar nicht notiwendig, 
denn die Leute fchieBen in ihrer blinden Wut jo 
weit iiber3 Biel, dak allen ihren Behauptungen 
bas Schandmal der Liige offen aufgepragt ift. Sie 
follen nuv toben, meine Budapelter Feinde — td) 
habe dort, Gott fet Dank, auch viele Freunde — 
id) trifte mid mit dem Gedanfen, dap ¢8 aud) 
eine Nemelis giedbt. Was meine Bulunft betrifft, 
fo mird e3 Sie vielleidjt intevelfteren, gu erjubren, 
dak ic) die Diveftion der Veipgtger Gewandhaus- 
Wonjzerte iibernommen habe. C8 ift died, wie 
Sie wiffen, eine der bedeutendjten fiinfttert}aen 
Stellungen in Curopa. Budem wurde ich unter 
materiellen Bedingungen engagiert, wie jie nod) 
feinem Dirigenten, weder in Curopa,- nod, die 
Verfohiedenheit der Lebensverhaltnifje in Betracht 
gezogen, in Wmerifa je geboten wurden. Das ift 


nun meine Gati8fattion.” gt! 9. 

The Symphony concerts are as great 
| a fad as they have ever been since ‘tthe 
season of their inauguration. Premiums 
are much higher this year, too, and 
many new and younger faces will -be 
seen in the places frequented by well 
known Bostonians for seasons past. It 
is come and go; the old passetn away 
and the young springeth up in poor old 
Musie Hall, but the most magnificent 
orchestra in the United States goes on, 

let us hope, forever. 
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_ his sojourn abroad and is getting matters 

into shape for the opening of the Sym- 
phony series of this season, which will be 
inaugurated on Friday afternoon and Sat-. 
urday evening, Oct. 18 and 19 respectively. 


The story Sot out during the summer that 
Mr, Higginson had gone abroad to engage, 
if possible,*some conductor of notoriety to 
supplant Mr. Paur.’ It was said that he 


, na vee ; y s } | Sy mys 5 nrg t 3 } 
| Conductor Paur has arrived, home from 


offered Wiengartner of Berlin induce- | 
ments to come to Boston, and failing in | 
making an engagement with him, had ten- | 
dered the conductorship of the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra to Hans Richter, the | 


celebrated Viennese director. In case he 1 


succeeded in either of these undertakings, 
Mr. Higginson was to pay Mr. Paur a for- 
felt to vacate his position. 


There is m tToundation for these rumors, : 


“the matter of discipline he should be 


more rigid, and he is yet to display the 


necessary sensitiveness in dynamic con-. 
trasts. These are items easily within his 
grasp would he but give them sufficient 


consideration. 


As regards the other American conduc- 
tors, there is the veteran Thomas and 
the ambitious and rising younger man, 
Walter Damrosch, from whose _ efforts 
much creditable work has been already 
shown, and of whom much more is con- 
fidently expected. Then there is Vander 
Situcken, who, regardless of hhis name, is 
an American, a fine composer, a musi- 


| cian of the most catholic taste, and an 


excellent conductor. Here right in our 


} 


/ own town is a young man whose reputa- | 


set afloat, mo doubt, by enemies of Mr. | 
Paur, enemies because the Jatter so suc- | 
cessfully supplanted their idol, Nikisch, a | 
man whose incompetency as the successor | 
of Gericke was evident from his first ap- 


pearance here, 


ere a ee 


Weingartner, he would not have secured a. 
great man by any means. Weingartner, | 


who is a young man, is a conductor of the 


| Nikisch type, and is variable in his suc- 


| 


| 
| 


cess. He has been the subject of much 


(criticism as regards his conducting. 


Hans Richter is one of the older and 
10re experienced Fiuropean conductors. 
He has been surfeited with honors for 
years and has grown lax in his discipline 
of the players and careless in the detail 
of his interpretations. He is rich, and, of 
course, independent. If he were to come 


/here he would prove a great disappoint- 


ment. So, also, would Weingarten, after 
the new broom had been in use.a short 
time. After the experience the RX merican 
public has had with the conducting of 
those two eminent leaders, Theodore 


Thomas and Wilhelm Gericke, it is not.so | 


easy to satisfy its taste, much less deceive 


its judgment, in such matters. 


Good conductors are quite as ‘searce in 
Europe as they are in this country, and 
when you have named Richter, Mott’l, 


| Levi and. Weingartner, you have men- 

‘tioned about all the eminent ones in Ger- 
- | 

ij many. Colonne and Lamoureaux are the 


celebrities in Paris, which is, of ,course, 
France in fact, while Manns and Hens- 
chel are the principal conductors in Lon- 
don. Gericke in Vienna has retired alto- 


i gether. There is one conductor in Europe, 


however, who will undoubtedly prove a 
success here, and that is Svendsen. Had 


Mr.Higginson secured him after Nikisch’s , 


| 
, 


: 


! 


_ tion throughout the country is of the 


best, Emil Mollenhauser, a well-equipped 
musician and a more than admirable con- 
ductor. Had he the opportunities offered 
the other conductors named in this arti- 
cle he would soon become famous, 


Thus it will be seen that although young 


4 : ' comparatively in 'the art, we have at hand 
If Mr. Higginson had brought over’) 


as many and efficient directors of orches- 
tral work as have the older nations of Eu- 
rope, now that the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra is an indispensable factor in our 
musical community, and the public show 
each year more and more interest in or- 
chestral music of the highest order, and 
wholly upon its own merits, independent 
of conductors and soloists, it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Higginson may still further ad- 
fance his benefaction by securing, when 
the next opportunity is offered, an Amer- 
ican conductor as director of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. 

The necessity for the importation of a 
foreigner on longer exists. Why cannot 
Americans become as famous in their own 
country as the natives of foreign countries 
are famous in the land of their birth? In 
past vears the foreign mania prevailed to 
such an extent ‘that the American had lit- 
tle or no honor in his own land. Not to 
have been educaited abroad, not to have 
performed albroad, was a sufficient guar- 
antee of exclusion from all desirable places 


'in a chosen profession of art by a native 


aspirant, no matter how proficient he 
might be. 

But that is changed now to a great de- 
cree, for our educational art institutions 


/are on a par with the best foreign ones, 
.and from ground work to finish the stu- 


‘dent can command as good instruction and 


advantages at home as can be obtained 
ebroad. 
[t only follows now that the public shall 


departure he would have been extremely | throw aside the nonsense of foreign neces- 


i fortunate. 


As it is, Mr. Paur in most particulars 


| and as time goes on, the public will real- | 
ize, if it has not yet, that he is a con- | 


'ductor of more than ordinary ability. In ; 


sity and become Americanized to that ex- 
tent ‘that it will encourage and uphold 


| American talent of deserving recognition, 


il. 'and do all that it can thereby towards the 
i > er of any of the above-named, | . . 
is the peer ’ | establishment of American art. 
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SEASON 1895-96. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Condueton. 


I, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, AT So, FM. 


Programme. 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No.1, inc minor, op. 68. 


I. Un poco sostenuto. — Allegro. 
II. Andante sostenuto. 
III. Un poco Allegretto e grazioso. 
IV. Adagio. — Pitt Andante. __ 
Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


ANDANTE wirH VARIATIONS, in D minor, from 
Divertimento in D major, No. 17. (Koechel, No. 334). 


(First time.) 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “‘Leonore,”’ No. 3, in C major, op. 72. 


¥ 


DVORAK. SCHERZO CAPRICCIOSO in D flat major, op. 66. 


Scherzo: Allegro con fuoco. 
Trio: Poco tranquillo. 
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‘jnaugurate a new season O 


~ ehestra; first concert. The 
'Bramos.....Symphony No, 1 
‘Mozart....Andanie with variations, | 
Ba rom Divertimento in D major, No, 


oe 
o 
E 

” 
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It was a hearty but decorous 


e@oncerts. Decorous, too, may 


} 


' 
; 
LF 


( 


tv 
' 


‘the programme, which was ot solid worth 


Rs ye iv. if s nes r) ow t echr a: 
eal skill, and once con-. 
ductor prove his 

iT. Beethoven. ' 
Dvorak’s scherzo capriccioso, with its 


¥ time.) 
ee si vorgo Cay to “Leonore,’’ No. 8 one haunting movement, like a waltz of | 
Dvorak......Scherzo Capriccioso in/D 


fiat major goddesses, seems of better stuff than 
welcome when it was heard before. It may be | 
that it has needed time for digestion, of | 


that greeted Conductor Phur as hé ap- 
tne it may be that Mr. Paur reads it more 
peared upon the Music Hall RN Ehony earnestly. At all events, the effect is 
be called more solid, and its apparent mixing of 
the scherzo and sonata form seems | 


clearer. It is in keeping with the evér- 


and weil sustained interest, rather than — acring tonality of the piece, and if 


one of great emotional force. 


Phe of- the result is not admired hy sticklers for 


chestra itself has nearly the same per- ; st 
: ear. §£ iv no- “form,” it at least pleased nine-tenths of 
ponhel as last year, about tie only its hearers by its grace and spirit. The, 


ticeable change being made in 
ership of the bass viois. The 


of their tones. 


Mr. Paur’s firm hand must 


34 in closer pp ore and further front ‘0 
the centre, the arrangement appearing oO > 
be a slight improvement in the solidity W. D. QUINT. 


the lead- 


woodwind orchestra gave a fine account of itse’f\ 


and thus worthily ended a concert of 
more than ordinary interest. 


have had | 


‘gome mystic influence over the players | 
during their summer respite from work, | 


for at the very first sweeping 
the Brahm’s symphony the 


attack at | 
bund dis- | 


played all its wonted precision, volume 
and perfect balance, as if vacations were 
‘unknown quantities in its existence, and, 
indeed, throughout the whole concert the 
playing was of so brilliant, lofty and im- 
pressive a character as to strike unwill- 
ing conviction to the minds ofxthose who 
have affected to discover that the noble 


organization has de teriorated 


under the 


leadership of Mr. Paur. However, Wwe 
may differ with his interpretations at 
times, it must be said without reserve 
that he has a fine power in transmitting 
those interpretations to his players, that 
they answer his will as by electricity, and 


that slovenly work is not and 


will not be 


Il am not mistaken, Brahms’ position 

as herald isa new honor, certainly he has 

‘not opened a eyempneny season in recent 
ibe 


| ia pated. 


‘years. ‘he power and ‘beauty 


of héis No. 1 


Symphony justifies the choice, and the 
Jolose attention paid it and the evident en- 
joyment it gave showed pretty well how 


the modern master is wearing 


. This work 


ililustraites the heights to which the me- 
chanics of music may rise, nor is it de- 


void of inspiration. Even 


the chronic 


Brahms-hater is silent before the melodi- 
ous beauty of the third movement and 
the stirring heroics of ‘the final allegro. 
The whole symphony was magnificently 


played, and showed that Mr. 
and loves his Brahms, 


Paur knows 


From Brahms to Mozart is like travel- 
-{n¢e back from the broad river to the clear 
_ spring that is at the fountain head of the 
‘stream. Only, in this case, the difference 
“was not quite marked enough, mainly be- 
‘eause of the over-large volume of sound 
‘eaused by playing the variations with so 

many instruments. The selection is es- 
-gentially chamber music, and some of its 


delicate aroma is certain to 


be dissipated 


in a large hall. But the playing was quite 
refin and full of the simplicity de- 


man 


ed. 
A more brilliant and thrilling perform- 


ances of the ‘‘Leonore’’ overture has not 
been heard in Music Hall. This_ work, 


which in 1806 was pated, 


‘an over-brimming fancy.. 


‘the product of 


“~~ new and 


surprising,” is as unhackneyed and 
strange today as it was ninety years ago. 
Repetition does not dull nor age weaken | 


the effect of those marv 


elous trumpet 


‘ealls nor the furious violin rushes in the 
Ni If it were a composition of this | 


T anuht if it woul 


be called very 


| 


a “g ' ’ 
be ee in OT oe ee. se 
Be ue as Praga i. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Matter : 
rs began with a holy calm! The length. The schergo (free though its) 


entrance of 
the conductor, the perform- | form may be) is often a peculiar test of 


anee of the < ! 
| opening allegro and the in- ( cOmposers; although Beethoven estab 


erpretation of the andante which fol- lished it he never achieved the true spire ‘ 
} ~ 


jiowed, occasi 
to a popular Sani ee approaching it of its humor, his playfulnes 
programme had something to a " ith ragald a trifle towards the atoteuque oe 
this, for it was ul ao with e flerce | : or 
S ultra-classical and 7 . @8 witness the drunke 
new save in one brief instar and not bassoonist of the sixth or en 
 Vttle of Buel Q - instance, Had a drumstrok DF v4, or the sudden 
: 1 been added to the Ones tne ninth §=symph 
gramme, Bulow's “Th . e pro- seherzo,—a musieal Ari sins MAI 
| tel ; ree great Bs of ristophanes; Sehu- 
Music (Bach. Ree iF of mann took all his 
would alt have hoon present” onerame: ory settounly, and nis humor seldom ex 
nizes the difficulty atte recog- | tended beyond bold ‘ 
P. mdant on a first | a syncopations; it w 
perfor ae the mes rst Mendelssoh , as 
performance of the season: it would cer- - caught the true musieal humor ot ae 
cae wins Flag peel 1d brilliant new ‘her ah why mor of the 
works or extraordinary achi ; Scherzo, and it is B | 
such an occasion: } “8D: Son stands it least. or 
first ee at Just this Brahms ment. witich’ (aioe hh Par ssoHuiar: ese 
and the season be : hich the concert | secherzo, one finds s¢ ny piace of the 
difficult of ‘taitaral ones 5 a gs oe most treatment, but no vere dee nye Mae ln ig: 
‘ ceS ant ts first t Mo & nite humor, 
movement carries Rahs: But it is . 
the verge of sancntician sonata form to :aaueR adeht to awaken fe a thialonie 
hest- ‘Weihe des Ha ze ,, pecarcely the of the musician; the finale e catnuaiagm 
objection may be but uses.’ The above or grand sonata he nale of symphony 
gramme was made up pes be for the pro- |erux of even the Great corer anal ie | 
tial n as mace up of most substan- | trump car | Sreat composers; the | 
Eo ga ee its performance was popuible tovin fasten first, the strongest 
the history of the | old acy When one scans ing movement: hat a otal op agers ih 
certs, one what beste 2 Symphony Con- eamposer to do'in hie f * > tneettonall 
bat and least, of the Satuctara wah te a at sonata-rondo ‘ana: a duplication ) 
. . st nol S, WaS Dy . , 
ape best Programme-malker. LA oy ee AE RT 
tinny at pagal ht Tye ap hl first sym- (often crossing saae grand variation 
sione needed to i beth ogy no conces- , matic development) as 4 ea anf A of the- 
on account of the Cminee ce reviewer “ counterpoise to the power rt ee yo 
was one of the few reall ver Vacation, it movement, and he also b r of the first | 
tations which the wath 7 .. gig ‘cleo ts the preceding iuvaamnie coe pape | 
| Ph oa i as had in Bos- ; x , nts by giving | 
ton. ‘OV gah fore ; S- - reminis : 5 
ha pe ty oul orchestra in unim- “as in tag vatet a Some of their themes 
fact that the Ab en it impressed the and ninth s rt har wiloh end the thigg 
saniva tae noemwesor was in absolute a hina: Raa  ecpstoeshe 
mendous aavelanaaant ct one of the tre- extent, for his fourth ae eae. 50 SOee 
ment was more that po: beri apet move- with variations that at "hea ninere om 
a fulfiiment 1 an augury, it Was upon the Beethoven “han ewitie: Pipe 
“Us . D> a , w f 
{t is quite right to call this the “ -gards producing homdgeneit be ih 
nine overtops it i yt one of Beethoven’s even more, for it. ce, this Snele dogs 
Trek ae ps tt in treatment of themes; of the whole s hohe, ets eee 
tional force, that hich 9 ha 4 * emo- rious climax, b. COS “noe othe tte 
tomed to cal] teineragient™ are accus- successful finale in reap ear ts ne most 
éneminht set him on : 7 nowadays, toire, And it was glorious! p th c reper- 
Sat cmcaniod 4, pedestal as high caprice and power wer Sly played, too; 
it is, his intellect domin tabeytnsroneng AS cently displayed the former it the ane 
Pep oie a nates everywhere “hep, Bicheoy Irmer in the free- 
and j rery ah Sel . - dom of the . tele 
Sani, wish the iy Mags Spe powerful brain ter in rie pores i a pizzicati, the lat- 
terfere with it: 4 ew heart-throbs to in- theme which give & up of the chorale 
that hae iy it; the most skilful composer ty to this m< a = suck infinite majes- 
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ings. It was the rege thing in the 
“ony place, and after the mighty finale 
9 Brahms it came much as diluted 
fuel might come after ah aldermanic 
Breen turtle soup. It proved, 


: "ET f 


which ° 


needed no proof, that our string brigade - 


is about perfect. Some of our older in- 
Rabitants have heard the ‘“Leonore 
“Overture No. 3” before, but they have 
Béever heard a better performance of it. 
‘fhe first violins covered themselves 
“With glory, and Mr. Mueller and Mr. 
‘Mole gave the important trumpet and 
Mute obligato very finely. It is excep- 
tional that the trumpet has anything 


amportant to do in Beethoven’s scores; | 


Guring the composer’s lifetime trumpet- 


ey nied 
we 
wha | 


a 
baie 


laying was at a low ebb, and there 
@re no difficult trumpet passages to be 
found in Beethoven or in Mozart. 

"At the end of the concert came 
‘Dvorak’s “Scherzo Capriccioso,” the 
‘Only work of a red-blooded modern on 
‘the list, the only composition that dis- 


ed all the resources of the modern 


is Every con- 
ert ought to contain one or more num- 
Hers illustrative of this latterday treat- 

ment of the orchestra: as we possess a 
‘tully equipped modern orchestra the 
Breat resources’ of the organization 


Should be displayed with a certain fre- 
an”: 

~ Mr. Schuecker’s work tipon the harp 
4 this scherzo was worthy of especial 


Miention, for this instrument has most 
important obligati in this number. One 
Must also pay tribute to the elasticity 
With which Mr. Paur took up the themes 
Of this capricious composition. and the 
Dalance was perfect, every little sub- 


‘theme Standing out clearly and every | 


Mepartment of the orchestra doing its 
work well. 
» On the whole, then, a good start for 
‘the new season; Boston still has the 
Wading orchestra of the country, and an 
/organization which may take rank with 
“the famous orchestras of the world. 
Louis C, Elson, 
Mr. Archie Crawford, the Engiish bari- 
tone, who has just been making such a 
tremendous social success in Newport 
and Lenox, is in town for a short visit. 
He had a most pleasant reception by the 
Apollo Club on Tuesday night, and his 
two songs. which he gave them, were de- 
Mghtfully done. Mr. Crawford brings a 
lot of letters to smart people, and is re- 
ceiving much attention. Last night Mr. 
'Crawford went with Mr. Lang to the 
‘Symphony concert, and was taken by 
him afterward to the St. Botolph Club 
for supper. Today Mr. Crawford is being 
“entertained at the Country Club by one 
of the prominent members. Mr. Craw- 
ford has been put up at the Tavern, the 


| 


-Botolph, and, in fact, all the leading | 


‘clubs 


ceeding happy, for, no matter how high 
the premiums on their seats, they know 
they are hearing the finest orchestra in 
the. world and all the choice soloists at 
a comparatively small price. The com- 
plaint that one must buy season tickets. 
or none is unreasonable, for, in the 
first place, it is always easy to share 
a ticket, and in the second it would be 
impossible for the management to ar- 
range for the series were the amount 
not guaranteed beforehand. However, 
all this goes without saying, and hast 
long been an old story. One of the 
chief charms about the Symphony con- 
certs is they bring together the same 
audiences week after week. Of late 
years there has been, perhaps, a change 
among the floating crowd because of 
this very custom of dividing one ticket 


between two or three individuals, but | 


to see night after night the same faces 
in the choicest places bespeaks the 
concerts’ strongest hold on the musica] 
public. While the present system pre- 
vails the life and prosperity of the 


Boston Symphony orchestra are unas- 


sailable. 


Speaking of the opening of the Sym- | 


phony season brings. to mind the elec- ! 


tric lights above the stage in Music 
Halil. The lights in themselves are al] 
right, but the discreet petticoats which 


have veiled their glare from sensitive | 
Boston optics so many years show sad | 
need of a laundress’ attention. Before | 
the opening Friday rehearsal do give | 
the poor things a treat of soap and 


water! It ‘was observed during the 
auction sales how black they were with 
the dust of ages, and that more than 
one of the muslin frills seem to have 
“crawled up’’ in disgust at the bad air, 
or because the electric current was try- 


. ing some new-fangled skirt dance. At 


all events, it wouldn’t hurt those petti- 
coats to send them to the laundry or 
buy some new ones. 


Mr. Adamowski, whom it was very 


pleasant to see again in his Seat at the . 
rehearsal Friday, took his Columbia | 
over with him to Europe this summer | 
and rode on it a great deal in Paris and | 
at his home in Poland, and now that he | 


has returned he is taking a spin every 
fine day over the boulevards. 


And now, .Mr. Paur! Good luck—and 
freshen programs. One—two—three! 


- 


| | Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The first symphony concert, given in the 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, brought 
the following programme: 


Brahms: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, opus 68. 


| Mozart: Andante with Variations, in D minor, 


from Divertimento No. 17 (Koechel, 
No. 334). 
(First time.) 
Beethoven: Overture to *‘Leonore’’ No, 3, in C 
major, opus 72. 
Dvorak: or ea capriccioso in D-flat major, opus 


‘The more one hears the great Brahms C 
inor symphony, the more entirely great 
does the wonderful work seem. Like other 
truly great works, it always has some new 
beauty to surprise you with, no matter how 
well you may have thought you knew it be- 
fore; every fresh hearing adds something to 
your knowledge of and crdmiration for 


Brahms. What may be called Brahms’s | 
musical heredity has, from the beginning, | 
_ been immensely interesting to us. He is_ 
a wholly unique apparition in the musical | 


life of our times. No other contemporary 


composer has shown himself at once so | 


Classical and so modern; or perhaps we 
should rather say that no other composer 


has allowed his inborn spirit of classicism 


to interfere so little with his being and re- 


. maining completely in Sympathy with what 
| is most essential in the musical spirit of 


our own day. He is no mere epigone, no 
“classicist born half a century too late’’— 
aS was once said of our own Washington 
Allston, the painter. He represents a new 


_ and modern phase of intrinsically classical 


musical thought, a step forward in the con- 
tinuous evolution of the Art of Music, sev- 
ering none of its connections with the past, 
but pursuing its path toward the future 
none the less boldly and independently. 
To take but one item of Brahms's art- 
work, what he has done in the matter of 
orchestration—often supposed to be a dis- 
tinetly modern art. He makes perfectly 
free use of all the means which modern in- 


| genuity of invention has put at the disposal | 


of composers, and which composcrs, from 


itt 3 
Berlioz down, have exploited with such | a favorite in Vienna. At first, it seemed to 


| us a sufficiently characteristic example of 


wonderful results. Without chromatic 
horns and trumpets, without perfected 
flutes and reed-instruments, and that ease 
and security which modern string players 
have acquired in the highest shifts of their 
instruments — without all these things, 
Brahms’s orchestra is unimaginable; as un- 
imaginable as Wagner’s or Saint-Saens’s. 
And yet, with all his quite modern use of 
these modern means, Brahms has managed 
to preserve one of the finest points in clas- 
sical orchestration, the point which—were 


it not for him—might be taken as marking | 


the distinctive difference between classical 
and modern instrumentation. This is that 
he almost invariably uses every instrument 
im the orchestra strictly according to its 


Own nature. With him a trumpet, for in- 
' stance, is always a trumpet; it does not 


general, 
gone somewhat over-far in the direction of 
a cunning blending of orchestral tints; but 
Brahms has well preserved the individual nas 


am 


of what may be called the primary orch -- 
tral colors: the normal effects to be dray nh 
from the peculiar tone of each instrument, - 
of and by itself. Now and then, to be sure, 
one finds in his scores instances of what 
seems at first sight a sort of wilfully — 
Classicizing precfosity. Take, for example, 
the way he has of putting his two trumpets 
in unison on their high D (just as Beect-_ 
hoven and Mozart had to do), instead of 
letting the second trumpet double the first 
in the lower octave (as almost any other 
modern composer would do). This looks at 
first like a wanton neglect of modern op- 
portunity, like a rather dandified imitation | 
of what the old masters had perforce to do, 
their trumpets having no low D in their 
Scale. But, when we consider the effect of 
this old-fashioned device of Brahms’s, how 
entirely admirable it is! How brilliantly 
this occasional high unison of. the trumpets 
Siands out from the general mass of orches-. 
tral tone! how thoroughly idiomatic it is in 
the trumpet language! This is an effect 
which almost all other mecdern orchestral 
writers have neglected; it is old, to be sure, 
but none the worse for that. This is only a 
Single instance, out of many, of Brahms’s 
classicism in orchestration: there are others | 
which are quite as striking, but which we 
have no time to mention here. Upon the. 
whole, what is most admirable in Brahms’s — 
orchestration is that, while neglecting none 
of the characteristically modern mass-ef-— 
fects or cunning blendings of cClang-tints, he 
never so uses an instrument as a mere rein-_ 
forcing agent, to add to the general volume 
and richness of tone, that it loses the power 
of speaking effectively in its own peculiar © 
idiom, when called upon to speak for itself. 
Richard Strauss will so abuse his trumpet, © 
for instance, to reinforce his wood-wind in 
giving prominence to a particular phase 
that, when he wants to write an essentially 
trumpet passage, he has nothing to fall | 


_back upon. Brahms never does this. 


The “Mozart Variations” were new here, 
This movement from one of the composer’s | 
many divertimenti has, we blieve, long been | 


Mozart, but in no wise showing the higher 
side of his genius. To be sure, one could 


admire the indescribable something that. 


prevents the first variation (running trips 
lets in the first violins) from falling into 
mere triviality—as some similar variations 
by Schubert too evidently do. But, it was 
not till the fourth and fifth variations that 
the real genius of the man was revealed in 
all its beauty; these two are incomparable. 
It seemed to us a mistake to play the 
Dvorak Capriccio after the great ‘‘Leonore”’ 
overture; it would have been better to in-- 
vert the order of the two pieces. Nothing 
under the sun can kill the ‘‘Leonore’”’ No, 3; 
but the Dvorak piece sounded rather trivial | 
after it, and vulgarly scored. Yet - the 
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to “Der fiiegende Hollinder;” Am- | 


© Thomas, mad-scene from “Hamlet:” 
moven, symphony No. 5, in C minor, 
37; Beet oven, recitative, ‘““Abscheuli- 
and aria, “Komm Hoffnung,’’ from 
ae ae 
—DeVer e-Sapio will be the singer. 
«ie RS Aes SOR : Riviere: | 
- it was very pleasant to find one’s self 
/@gain in the Music Hall Friday after- 
ynoon ‘for the opening rehearsal of the 
)4oth season of the symphony concerts. 
| Although not so crowded as it will be 
qater when the grande monde have come 
“Yack to town for good, there was a sur- 
_prisingly large audience, and Mr. Paur 
srece.ved the warmest kind of a recep- 
yton. He is looking remarkably well 
patter his summer in Europe, and we 
weould but think as he stood, baton in 
Band, with his well-fitting Prince Al- 
| bert and gray trousers, his hair and 
beard well tr:mmed, how much his years 
m America had done for him in the 
of externals.. 
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» Among the familiar faces that ‘were 
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x. 5 
‘ 
’ . . 


yal 

“hy nae te 
seen on the floor and in the balconies 
mi the season’s~stibscribers were Col. 
 A-geir son, and Mr. and Mrs, C. P. Cur- 
| +8, who have Seats. near h'm, Mr. Mont- 


Omery Sears, Mr. Lothrop Thornd'ke 


Sh Oy 
a ea 


‘amd his daughter, Mrs. Paur, Mr. and 


Shattuck, Mrs. Herbert Dumaresq, Mr. 
a. 

TE : 

erew, Mr. Henry Wainwr‘ght and h‘s 
Ster, Mrs. Henry Howe, Mrs. Zerrahn, 


) 
Ar Ae 
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i a" ; 


ss K.mball, Mrs, James Davis, 
rs. Matthew Luce, Miss Florence Ly- 
an, Mr. Tempieman Coolidge and _ his 
Ing 

Miss Alice Stackpole, Miss Mariann 
uild and Mr, George Barnard. 
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daughter, Miss Mary Bigelow, 
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iner, whose seats this sea~ | 
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MacDowell, _ suite, opus 48. 


‘Mrs. Russell Sturgis, Mr. Henry | 


. Carl Zerrahn, Mrs. Otis Kimball | 
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Mr. Paur Given Cordial Welcome by | 


t 


_ the Brilliant Company—Orchestra 
Plays in Its Best and Most Brill- 


jiant Style—Two New Plays at the 


Mollis Street Theatre. 


The 15th season of the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra began. last evening in 


Music Hall, with the following ‘pro- | 
gramme: | 
Symphony No. 1, in © minor........... Brahms 
Andante, with variations oH sino us se MORAL 


(First time.) 
Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3.........Beethoven 


Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66...... scenes sDVOrak | 


The audience was large, and seemingly 


in the best of moods to enjoy the per- , 
formances, and that it did so was amply | 


ev.denced by the fervor of their plau- 
dits through the whole concert. Mr. 


Paur’s entrance on his way to the con- | 
ductor’s stand, was the signal for an | 
exceptionally cordial and prolonged wel- | 


come at the hands. of the brilliant com- 
pany assembled, and he was kept bowing 
his acknowledgments for some moments. 
The orchestra is substantially the same 


as that of last season, the only notable | 


exception being the leadet.of the contra- 
basses, who is a newcomer, and appar- 


ently the right man in the right place, | 


There was some difference in the dis- 
tribution of the players. This season 
the wind instruments occupy the centre 


of the orchestra, the flutes being in the | 
| front rank, and the others spreading out | 
in wedge form. The strings are massed | 
On @ither side, and surround the wind, | 
_the basses, as before, stretching across | 


| Je pack. ‘This gives a reater com- 
Pe +s, ry i u 
irs. Francis I. Amory, Mrs. George | Weaie an 


the effect produced last nigh 
vation is a de¢ided improvement. 
The performances of the orchestra 
ave no indication of its long vacation, 
the playing throughout Deine. in its best 
and most brilliant style, which means 
that nothing more able an more per- 
fect in techfical skill, in ready response 
to the conductor’s every indication and 


_in beauty of ensemble could he desired. 


The selections, with one exception, have | 
become familiar enough here, but they | 


_ were well balanced with each other ang — 
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The Symphony Concert. &,, 


The Symphony Orchestra gave ,its first concert of 


ar@ 1 the season at Music Hall, last evening. There was the 
usual largé audience, with its usual reserved enthusi- 


varia- 
those 


y 
assed 


bassés, and 


variations with | 


ieir charming cortrapMtal devices, 
id the fascinating touches that are 
ven to the horns are notably interest- 
g. The work was splendidly played 
id served to show at its fullest the 
agnificent resources of the orchestra 
its strings. 

The ‘‘Leonore’’ overture was_ inter- 
‘etéd gioriously,.and with a fine appre- 
tion of its dramatic sentiment. It was 
eethoven reading in its most intelli- 
ent and sympathetic sense, and the 
hauty and finish of the. performante 
ive never beén surpassed by the orches- 
la. The Dvorak scherzo, despite its 
idding ‘and here and there a bit of com- 
onplace, is a spirited and attractive 
ork, more interesting, nowever, for its 
owing and brilliant orchestration, its 


iythmic emphasis, itselaborate richness | 
id varied contrasts of tone color, and > 


3 oceasionail strongly accented gro- 
ueness than for its themes. Here. 
La ay Mr. Paur’s sympathy with the 


arked peculiarities of the work and the © 


ient and inspiriting playing of the or- 
iestra call for prompt recognition and 


aise without. stint. The concert ini- | 


ited the season felicitously and to the 


gorously manifested pleasure of the au- | 


ence. — ; 
'“he programme for the next concert is: 
verture, ‘The Flyin 
"‘agner; ‘*Mad-Scene,’’ from ‘‘Hamlet,’’ 
homas; symphony No. 8, Beethoven; 


ja from “Fidelio,” Beethoven; suite, | 
1. Mme, De, Vere-Sapio is to 


The Symphony concerts begin tonight. 
ep thinkers will again solve the 
lysteries of Brahms. Patriots wi 
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aise and blame and brush away the 
jmmer dust. There will again be talk 
€ technique and temperament, sen- 
jousness and intellectuality; and there 
ad the effective use of the chalameau. 
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Dutchman,” ° 


y | drapery and thus robbing h 
; impeding the dainty upward curve of his flight. Ne 


asm, Mr. Paur receiving unmistakable signs of friend- 


i ly recognition and approval. Everybody felt com. 


fortable and magnanimous as at a meeting of friends 
where each knows the othér’s weaknesses, and accepts 
them with smiling amiability. ' 
Once comfortably settled in its seat, the audience | 
i consulted the programme, which was as follows: 


Symphony No. 1, op. 68 Brahms 
Andante and Variations, D-minor 

Overture, ‘‘Lenore,’’ No. 3 Beethoven 
Capriccio, Op. 69....-cceseveceees ons 00 cap.cwe'es Dvorak 


A good, comfortable programme, with no novelty to 
disturb old traditions, and a promise of the good, 
solid, well known work of the future. A meek, gra - 
cious programme that posed itself on neutral ground, 
appealing to classic and romantic bias at one and the 

i same time, and connected in a straight line with pro- 
| grammes of twenty-five years ago; a programme Cov- 
| ered with reassuring and authentic dust and cobwebs, 

like good port wine that has rested undisturbed in a 

dark cellar for two full generations. 

We were told and told again that Mr. Paur travelled 
to Europe for the special purpose of looking up mus - 

| cal novelties, but neither the first concert nor the adver- 
_tised second and third concerts gives anv hintas tu how 
he succeeded in his quest. Perhaps he discovered no 
worthy novelties, and perhaps he did not look in the 
right direction to discover novelties; perhaps he too 
hastily concluded because, at present, the German 
’ musical intellect lies fallow, there was no active musi- 
cal intellect to be found in the rest of the civilized 
| world. This conclusion is hard on France and Italy, 
where just now musical talent is very active and where | 
itis very possible that a sympathetic and intelligent 
search would have unearthed several good things wor- 
thy of being immortalized by our Symphony orchestra. | 
But perhaps it is wiser and juster to wait; the un-— 
expected sometimes happens even with a SBoston 
} Symphony Orchestra, and it is more than probable 
} that one or two new overtures may be eprans un- 
| expectedly on a peaceful and non-expectant public. 

Of the interpretation of the music of the first concert 
little else than the highest praise can be given. The 
noblc Brahms symphony was read superbly, and — 
jplayed. with a dignity and finish beyond . 
‘praise. On _ listening to the delightful work, | 
written before Brahms had frozen into statu-| 
| esqueness, one almost regrets that the symphony is | 

nearly twenty years old, and its many beautles long 

since described. Mr. Paur has a special fondness for 
this master, whose first and third manner will doubt- 
‘ less be abundantly illustrated in the near future. The | 
Mozart andante also received full justice in Mr. Paur’s | 


| hands, and perhaps it would be hypercriticism to sug- 


gest that there was a trace of heaviness in the interpre 
itation as of one ese scan Ariel in heavy Roman 
m of a certain grace while 


possible objection could be urged against Mr. Paur’s 
treatment of the Lenore Overture which was charac- 
terized by massive broadness, dignity, fire, and 
self-restraint. The masterly playing of this 
work called forth the first spontaneous ¢n- 
thusiasm of the evening, and Mr. Paur was 


compelled to, come forward and acknowledge 


the more than deserved applause. The Dvorak 
j werk hardly seems worth the _ care be 
| stowed on it, and it seemed pretentious, naked and not 
‘ashamed, teven under Mr. Paur’s Lov ne devotion. 
| Probably its beauties were destroyed by its position 
i on the programme, and one can only wonder how it 


| : 
| after the pealing of silver chimes. 
. The eroKrammne for the second concert is: Wagner’s 


, 4 Overture to the Fiying Dutchman; Beethoven’s Sym- 
4 
A 


hony No. 5; a suite 


y MacDowell, and the soloist, | 
me. DeVere Sapio wil 


| sing the ‘Mad Scene” from 


=A. Thomas’s Hamlet, and an aria from Fid elio. 
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effects of color; but it cannot 
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_ Saturday, we do not care to speak. It 
} the first concert of the season, and it 


et me to an understanding with itself, and 
with its conductor, after a summer’s vaca- 
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ten sees so early in the 


wemed in very good and enthusiastic hu- 


nm. The audience was larger than one 
season, and 


™or. Mr. Paur was warmly greeted as he 


Ud 


f 
te 


spped up to his desk at the beginning of 


concert. 


"The next programme is: Wagner, over- 
-ture to “Der fliegende Hollander;’’ Am- 
broise Thomas, mad-scene from “Hamlet;” 


LL 
& 


Beethoven, Symphony No. 5, in GC minor, 


67; Beethoven, recitative, ‘““Abscheuli- 


“eher!” and aria, “Komm Hoffnung,” from 
~“Fidelio;”’ 


MacDowell, suite, opus 48. 


Mme DeVere-Sapio will be the singer. 


It was very pleasant to find one’s self 
again in the Music Hall Friday after- 
noon for the opening rehearsal of the 
15th season of the symphony concerts. 
Although not so crowded as ‘t will be 


later when the grande monde have come | 


back to town for good, there was a sur- 
prisingly large audience, and Mr. Paur 
rece.ved the warmest kind of a recep- 
ton. He is looking remarkably well 
after his summer in Europe, and we 
could but think as he stood, baton in 
hand, with his well-fitting Prince Al- 
bert and gray trousers, his hair and 
beard well tr:mmed, how much his years 
in America had done for him in the 
Way of externals. 

Among the familiar faces that were 
seen on the floor and in the halconies 
of the season’s« subscribers were Col. 
H:gginson, and Mr. and Mrs. C. 
t:s, who have seats near him, Mr. Mont- 
gomery Sears, Mr. Lothrop Thorndike 
amd his daughter, Mrs. Paur, Mr. and 
Mrs, Francis I. Amory, Mrs. George 
Shattuck, Mrs. Herbert Dumaresq, Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell turgis, Mr. Henry 
Grew, Mr. Henry Wainwright and his 
sister, Mrs. Henry Howe, Mrs. Zerrahn, 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, Mrs. Otis Kimball 
and Miss K.mball, Mrs. James Davis, 
Mrs. Matthew Luce, Miss Florence Ly- 


/man, Mr. Templeman Coolidge and his 


young daughter, Miss Mary Bigelow, 
.88 Alice Stackpole, 


| Guild and Mr. George Barnard. 


Mrs. Gardner, whose seats this sea- 


gon are a little farther back from the 


| 


platform than they were last year, had 
Big. Tirindelli with her. She was look- 
Ing very well in a cloth costume of gol- 
den brown, with coat opening over a 


white blouse, and a white stock. Her 


hat was a large black one, and her veil 


/ was, as usual, of sprigged white lace. 


P. Cur- | 


Miss Marianna | 


| 


Large Audience 
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Enjoys the 
Concert in Music Hall. 


Mr. Paur Given Cordial Welcome by 


| 


' 


( 


the Brilliant Company—Orchestra 
Plays in Its Best and Most Brill- 


z 
| 


iant Style—Two New Plays at the 


Fiollis Street Theatre. 


The 15th season of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra began last evening in 
Music Hall, with the following *pro- 
gramme: 

Symnphony No. 1, in C minor...........Brahms 
Andante, with variations owascccee -MmOzurt 
(First time.) 

Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3.........Beethoven 
Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66 ..-Dvorak 

The audience was large, and seemingly 
in the best of moods to enjoy the per- 
formances, and that it did so was amply 
ev.denced by the fervor of their plau- 
dits through the whole concert. Mr. 
Paur’s entrance on his way to the con- 
ductor’s stand, was the signal for an 
exceptionally cordial and prolonged wel- 
come at the hands of the brilliant com- 
pany assembled, and he was kept bowing 
his acknowledgments for some moments. 
The orchestra is Substantially the same 
as that of last season, the only notable 
exception being the leader of the contra- 


basses, who is a newcomer, and appar- 


ently the right man in the right place. 
There was some difference in the dis- 
tribution of the players. This season 
the wind instruments occupy the centre 


| of the orchestra, the flutes being in the 


front rank, and the others Spreading out 
in wedge form. The Strings are massed 
on eéither side, and surround the wind, 
the basses, as before, Stretching across 
the back. This pgives a greater com- 
pactness and unity to the body of tone 
emitted by the wind, and judging by 
the effect produced last night, the inno- 
vation is a decided improvement. 

The performances of the orchestra 
gave no .nd.cation of its long vacation 
the playing throughout being fin its best 
and most brilliant style, which means 
that nothing more able andl more per- 
fect in technical skill, in ready response 
to the conductor’s every indication and 
in beauty of ensemble could he desired. 
Ihe selections, w.th one exception, have 
become fam.lar enough here, but they 
were well baianced with each other ana 
presented all necessary contrast, Tis 
Brahms symphony, lespite some dul] 
and dryly pedantic momeiaiis, is certainly 
the best of contemporary works in ::3 
kind, and the splendid reading it ob- 
tained from ‘Mr. Paur brought out every 
po-nt in a masterly manner. In color, 
sp.rit, phrasing, dignity of styJe, noth. 
ing was lacking to impart all possible in. 
terest to the symphony. ‘The first allegro 
was never more cleariy and more saiis- 
fyingly interpreted here, and the andante 
was g.ven with a warmth, a grace of | 


ga? ue ah Sige i 4 We sae i eet Ot 
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at were fascinatins. T 
at precedes the finale was read w.t 

ipressive largeness, and the siirring: 
fimax to the whole with great fire | 
The Motzart andanie and variations 
re from the Divertimento in D major 
o. 17. The theme is in D minor and 


ad its ximplicity of ‘the composer. The 
ariations are s'x in number and are 
ary beautiful. Mozart is not familiar 
3 a writer of variations for the or- 
lestra, and this work presented him in 
1 unaccustomed light. These varia- 
ons do not in any way resembie those 
. his pianoforte compositions. ‘They 
re larger in style and do not adhere as 
fosely to ‘the mere embroidering of the 
1eme. In some respects, especially in 
‘riousness and in ingenuity in present- 
ga subject under constantly varying 
aspects they foreshadow, even if Lightly 
te method of Beethoven the unsurpassed 
‘aster of the variation. The third va- 
lation with its close imitations be- 
reen the violins and the bassés, and 
fie fourth and fifth variations with 
ceir charming contrap Mtal devices, 
1d the fascinating toucnes that are 
-ven to the norns are notably interest- 
gz. The work was splendidly played 
ba served to show at its fullest the 
agnificent resources of the orchestra 
+ its strings. 

The ‘‘Leonore”’ overture was _inter- 
reted gioriously, and with a fine appre- 
la tion of its dramatic sentiment. It was 
eethoven reading in its most intelli- 
ent and sympathetic sense, and the 
auty and finish of the performante 
ive never been surpassed by the orches- 
‘a. The Dvorak scherzo, despite its 
idding and here and there a bit of com- 
onplace, is a spirited and attractive 
ork, more interesting, nowever, for its 
owing and briliiant orchestration, its 
ythmic emphasis, itselaborate richness 
id varied contrasts of tone color, and 
3s oceasionai strongly accented gro. 
squeness than for its themes. Here. 
rain, Mr. Paur’s sympathy with the 
arked peculiarities of the work and the 
1ent and inspiriting playing of the or- 
iestra call for prompt recognition and 
aise without stint. The concert ini- 
ited the season felicitously and to the 
gorously manifested pieasure of the au- 
ence. 

“he programme for the next concert is: 
verture, ‘The Flying Dutchman,”’ 
‘fagner; ‘“Mad Scene,’ from ‘‘Hamlet,”’’ 
homas; symphony No. 8 Beethoven; 
ia from ‘*‘Fidelio,’®’ Beethoven; suite, 
acDowell. Mme, De Vere-Sapio is to 
: the soloist. 


ae a 


The Symphony concerts begin tonight. 
yeep thinkers will again solve the 
iysteries of Brahms. Patriots will 
gain hurrah for all works, good, bad, 
r indifferent, of the native composers. 
‘he critics will again cudgel their 
rains for a new vocabulary, or will 
ike down from the shelf the well- 
nown and approved adjectives of 
raise and blame and brush away the 
immer dust. There will again be talk 
f technique and temperament, sen- 
1ousness and intellectuality; and there 
ill be learned talk about counterpoint 
nd the effective use of the chalameau. 
o those critics who are still seeking 
“ter style, we commend thorough ac- 


uaintance with Ruskin. Surely no one ~ 


? them has ever equaled his descrip- 
n of the music of the Florence Ca- 
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agregar des A characteristic in its flow | 
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The Symphony Concert. 
The Symphony Orchestra gave ,its first concert of 
the season at Music Hall, last evening. There was the 
usual large audience, with its usual reserved enthusi- 


1 asm, Mr. Paur receiving unmistakable signs of friend. 
i ly recognition and approval. 


Everybody felt com. 
fortable and magnanimous as at a meeting of friends | 


j where each knows the othér’s weaknesses, and accepts | 


them with smiling amiability. 
Once comfortably settled in its seat, the audience 


| consulted the programme, which was as follows: 


Symphony No. 1, op. 68.... ooeee Drahms 
Andante and Variations, D-minor...... .-+-»-Mozart 
Overture, **Lenore,’’? NO. Becccecccccccces Beethoven 
Capriccio, Op. 69.....cccee coocee es Dvorak 


A good, comfortable programme, with no novelty to 
disturb old traditions, and a promise of the good, 
solid, well known work of the future. A meek, gra - 
cious programme that posed itselfon neutral ground, 
appealing to classic and romantic bias at one and the 
sume time, and connected in a straight line with pro- 
grammes of twenty-five years ago; a programme coy- 
ered with reassuring and authentic dust and cobwebs, 


| like good port wine that has rested undisturbed in a 


| hastily concluded 


world. 


dark cellar for two full generations. 

We were told and told again that Mr. Paur travelled 
to Europe for the special heey ety of looking up mus - 
cal novelties, but neither the firstconcert nor the adver. 
tised second and third concerts gives anv hintas tu how 
he succeeded in his quest. Perhaps he discovered no 
worthy novelties, and perhaps he did not look in the 
right direction to discover novelties; perhaps he too. 
because, at present, the German 
musical intellect lies fallow, there was no active musi- 
cul intellect to be found in the rest of the civilized 
This conclusion is hard on France and Italy, | 


where just now musical talent is very active and where | 
itis very possible that a sympathetic and intelligent 


| 
| 


: 


' written 


search would have unearthed several good things wor- 


| thy of beingimmortalized by our Symphony orchestra. 


But perhaps it is wiser and juster to wait; the un. 
expected sometimes nappene even with a Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and it is more than probable 
that one or two new overtures may be sprung un- 
expectedly on a peaceful and non-expectant public. 
Of the interpretation of the music of the first concert 
little else than the highest praise can be given. The 
noble Brahms symphony was read superbly, and 
played. with au dignity and finish beyond 
praise. On listening to the delightful work, 
before Brahms had _ frozen into statu- 
esqueness, one alinost regrets that the symphony is 
nearly twenty years old, and its many beautles long 
since described. Mr. Paur has a special fondness for 


this master, whose first and third manner will doubt- 


less be abundantly illustrated in the near future. The 
Mozart andante also received full justice in Mr. Paur's | 


' hands, and perhaps it would be hypercriticism to sug- 


| possible objection cou 


| self-restraint. The 


'thusiasm of the 
/compelled to, 


gest that there was a trace of heaviness in the interpre 
tation as of one swathing Ariel in heavy Roman 
drapery and thus robbing him of a certain grace while 
impeding the dainty ss Pp andy curve of his flight. No 
dbe urged against Mr. Paur's 
treatment of the Lenore Overture which was charac- 
terized bv massive broadness, dignity, fire, and 
| masterly playing of this 
forth the first spontaneous en- 
evening, and Mr. Paur_ was 
forward and acknowledge 
the more than deserved applause. The Dvorak 
werk hardly seems worth the care be 
stowed on it, and it seemed pretentious, naked and not 
ashamed, ,even under Mr. Paur’s loving devotion. 
Probably its beauties were destroyed by its position 
on the programme, and one can only wonder how it 
gotthere. It is a shock to hear the sound of a cowbell 
after the pealing of silver chimes. a 
The programme for the second concert is: Wagner 5 
Overture to the Flying Dutchman; Beethoven’s Sym: | 
phony No.5; a suite by MacDowell, and the soloist, 
Mme. DeVere Sapio will sing the ‘Mad Scene” from 
A. Thomas’s Hamlet, and an aria from Fid elio. 


work called 


come 





“To the Editor of the Transcript: 
'- Why could not we go to the Symphony 
i moncerts as we go to the theatre, by taking 
r ticket for one performance at a time? 
it cannot be that the managers need to 
“gell season tickets in order to be sure of 
the success of their winter’s undertaking, 
‘for the Music Hall is always crowded. 
It is pathetic to see how hard those lovers 
of music who cannot own season tickets 
have to work in order to hear a concert. 
One day last winter I stood for just half 
an hour at the door before it was opened, 
and was thoroughly tired. Yet when .I 
had arrived, a crowd of ladies was already 
-at each entrance, some of whom must 
have waited twice as long as I. When 


the doors were finally opened, there was a | 


crush such as none but strong women could . 
have borne, and then a wild rush up stairs 
to the highest gallery, where the seats 
were instantly filled. Then look at those 
people who apparently can neither afford 
a@ season ticket nor spare the time necessary 
to get a seat by waiting at the door. They 
simply stand, women as well as men, during 
the whole concert. Are not these the real 
lovers of music, who take so much trouble 
to hear it, far more so than many of those 
who merely put their hands into their well- 


filled pockets to pay for their season | 
tickets? And ought not something to be | 


done for these enthusiasts? 


As the so-called rehearsals on Friday | 


afternoon are really finished performances, 
already thoroughly practiced, I sometimes 
wonder why our music-loving public cannot 
be admitted at a low price, and without 
season tickets, to the rehearsals which pre- 
cede the public ones. What a delight it 
would be to crowds of people, even if the 
performance was sometimes interrupted 
by the leader. In Germany I once saw the 
orchestra at a half public rehearsal inter- 
rupted when apparently playing perfectly, 
by the leader’s loud rapping, and shout of 
‘“Walse! False!’’ Yet that did not prevent 
the occasion from being a thoroughly en- 
_joyable one, or from such rehearsals being 
well attended. 
What a delight such rehearsals would be 
to many of us who do not feel that we. 
| ought to afford a weekly concert, and yet 
would go many times in a winter to a re- 
hearsal if we only could! 


A Boston WoMAN. 


‘The fifteenth season of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was inaugu- 
rated at Music Hall last evening, and the 
‘usual fashionable coterie was_ present, 
cordially applauding Conductor Paur on 
his first appearance, and bestowing ear- 
Jnest but somewhat critical applause on 
the different numbers in the programme, 
'Mr. Paur has arranged his men in about 
the same order as last year, while his 
control over them is, if anything, more 
‘absolute. The programme selected was as 
follows: 

Dacichony No. 1, in C minor, op. 6! Brahms 


Andante, with variations, in D minor, from 
Divertimento in D major, No. 17 (Koechel, 


a 


+ * No. B34).. (First time.) sc ccccavccces te Mozart 


Overture to ‘*‘Leonore,’’ No. 3, in C major, 
op. 72 . Beet oven 
Scherzo Capriccloso, in D flat major; op 66.Dvorak 


Brahms’s symphony is always a favorite. 


with the patrous of these concerts, for 
it presents a remarkable variety of mu- 
sical ideas. Especially pleasing is the 
fourth movement, and last even‘ng’s ren- 
dering of this portion of the symphony 
was one of the best ever given here. Mr. 
Paur’s. admirable control over his mu- 
sicians was clearly shown, and heartily 
appreciated. 

This some skill was manifested in Mo- 
zart’s Andante with variations, which 
was heard for the first time. The stately 
/minuet movement, elaborately and beau- 
,tifully worked out, was delightfully 
given, and with splendid effect. «Bee- 
| thoven’s overture to ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3 and 
Dvorak’s ‘Scherzo Capriccioso’’ completed 
'a most interesting programme. 

The outlook for thes present Symphony 
' season is very bright and Mr. Paur prom- 
iseés many novelties. The soloists during 
| the winter will be Mme. De Vere-Sapio, 

Rafael Joseffy, Marie Brema, Ben Davis, 
Antoinette Szumofska and others. 

The programme for the rehearsal and 
concert next Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening will be: 


Overture, ‘‘Der Vliegende Ho'lander’’. . Wagner 

**Mad Scene’’ from ‘‘Hamlet’’......... re Tho!as 

Symphony No. § , Beethoven 

Aria, from ‘‘Fidelio”’ «+. - Beethoven 

Suite QTE Pe eee Pr ree ee ie sveees-Macdowell 
Soloist, Mme. DeVere-Sapio. 
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Re fier concert of Ae 15th”  weason. of | 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra Was 
given in Music Hall Saturday. evéning 
with brilliant success, On this occasion, 
as on the opening rehearsal Friday’ after- 


‘noon, Music Hall was enthusiastically 
filled, and rarely in the illustrious career 


of thi musical organization, .which has 
few peers and no superiors, have the ini- 
tial programmes achieved a more brill- 
iant or artistic success, 

Conductor Emil Paur, now commencing ! 
his third season, made his way. to. his 


a 7 8 P 

desk, to which clung a mass of white 
| chrysanthemums and smilax, amid ad- 
mMiring plaudits. Herr Paur’s perfect con- 


trol over his musicians was the more ap- | 
parent at the opening concert in view of 


this work immediately upon the recent . 
gathering of the players after a five 
months’ interim. A difference in the dis- 
tribution of the players is noticeable this 
Season-—an innovation which seemed to :‘ 
give perfect satisfaction to the audience. 
In the centre of the orchestra are placed | 
the wind instruments, while the flutes are 
in the front rank. The strings are ar- 
ranged on either side and surround the 
wind instruments, while the basses, as in | 
previous seasons, stretch across the back. 

The orchestra is almost identically the 
Same as last season, two exceptions be- 
ing a new face among the contra bass 
players and a new bassoon. 

This programme was given: 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68....Brahms 
Andante with .variations, in D_ minor, 
from Divertimento in D major, No. 17, 
(Koechel, No. 354). (First time)....... Mozart 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3.........Beethoven 
Scherzo Capriccioso in D flat major, oP: 

66 Dvorak 
While the selections, with one exception, 
are familiar to those who have followed | 
closely the rich musical offerings this city | 
affords, the excellent rendering given | 
Saturday night under Mr. Paur’s con-!? 
ductorship allowed no thought of intru- | 
sion. The first number was Brahms'§ 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor. The theme 
is elaborated on a grand and -inspiriting 
scale, characteristic of its composer, -in | 
what may be called his middle manner. [ 
The first movement opens with a slow 
introduction, un pocosostennto, -in C 
minor. The peculiar distribution of the 
four parts of the harmony among the dif- 
ferent instruments is productive of a. 
powerful volume of tone, which makes 
the passage uniquely impressive. Mozart’s , 
Andante, with variations, in D minor, 
from Divertimento, No. 17, the second ’ 
number of the programme, introduces the 
orchestra, in many respects at its best, 
presenting the elaborate figuration in the ? 
first v@lins, followed by close imitations | 
between the first violins and the basses, 


of his strangest. The latter is its. 


ever new and surprising. The weird ‘har- 


/ monies in the strings have a-strangely 


pleasing effect upon the listener. ‘The 
last number on tthe programme, Scherzo 
Capriccioso in D flat major, ‘by Antonin 
Dvorak, if peculiar, had a more popular 
sound and fittingly closed the concert with 
a bang—if the expression is not too harsh 


for Symphonic usage—or, let us say musi- 


cal bang. The odd passages disappearing 
and reappearing, hardly twice exactly the 
Same, yet at once recognizable, .accom- 
panied by abrupt and capricious shiftings 


strongest point, being fraught with fancy, . 


of tonalities, makes this work genuinely | | 


refreshing in many ways. 
‘or the second rehearsal and concert 


on Friday afternoon and Saturday even- | 
ing of this week, Mme. De Vere-Sapio 
will appear as soloist, and this. pro- || 


gramme will be given: 


Ov erture, ““‘Der Fliegende Hollander’’.. Wagner 
““Mad Scene”’ from ‘‘Hamlet’’........4 A. Thomas 
Symphony No Diacnaerdsrdebeeech tebnuue Beethoven 
Aria, from “oR [GOH sicctecevnesen »..-- Beethoven 
Suite Macdowell 
.Soloist,. Mme, DeVere-Sapio. 


FIRST SYMPHONY 


A Respectable Program 
Brilliantly Played. 


‘Worship of Composer 


srahims Renewed, 


View of the Audience 
That Was Present. 


Mr. Paur Talks of His Re- 


cent Trip Abrgad. 


The first concert of the 15th season of 


with a free accompanying part in the | the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 


other instruments. Beethoven’s overture 


given last evening in Music Hall. Mr. 


| 


eee ———— ee 


| 
: 
| 
| 


to ‘“‘Leonore,” in C major, was the third} Emil Paur began his third year as — 


| number. *{ conductor. The program was as fol- 
| This is described as one of the original | lows: 
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RAE oeaaes erie - atte ont ms There are two thoughts irresist: 
UipanWe te with ations, In D minor, | suggested by th mphony oe, 

’ from Divertimento in D-major, No. 17, thos in the large o 
-oechel, No. 334). (First time.)....Mozart A revolt from" pess 

Overture to “‘Leonore;’”’ No. 3......Beethoven. to optimism. I use these latter terms 
Scherzo Capriccioso in D flat major, op. - because pessimism is a favorite charge 
, Caceres seesseesereses @ernerees se Dvorak against Brahms. This term is, of 
The worship of Brahms was resumed course, dear to Germans and apple 
last evening with pomp and ceremony. Americans who are forever ta § 


‘The altar was decked with flowers. | ped aah ager yg rN yo ai 9g cenit 
‘The faithful were present and devoutly, chamber music of this composer. Crab- 
‘disposed, The compiler of the program- | pedness seems a better term, There is, 
book was the chief thurifer and fugle-'| however, neither crabbedness nor pes- 


'man. The trumpet was sounded even | simism in the andante or the finale. 


| rs 2rahms have reason to 
‘before the concert, and due notice was, Oe a age ebrys when they can 
“given of the performance of the C minor’ joint to such noble music. And he that 


Symphony, which, it appears, is not! js not moved by | Cental t . oor Eider 
‘only the fulfillment of thte prophecy of,| the Peay Tek et’ indeed ne estrone 
'Schumann that Brahms was ‘‘one des- spout hey Deore are tines. by Dante 
jained to give expression in an ideal) Gapriel Rossetti that find their auswer 
'manner to the deepest feelings of the | in the greater pages of this symphony: 
‘age,” “but also is the “‘keynote of the:) “Oh what is this that kneows the road 
‘musical character’ of the Symphony | came, AAS? 
; sarer coulc ssibly,, e * * . * . | 
gonad So no hearer could pos y, And in regenerate rapture turns my, face 
This same C minor Symphony has’ Upon the devious coverts of dismay. 
from its first performance excited dis-; Do you _ find these lines vague, 
cussion. It is a singular fact that obscure? So is the music that gives 
‘while Brahms is the Glorious Apollo the answer. And perhaps there is no 
of absolute music, his admirers, both truly great music or poetry into which 
the ferocious and the timid, discover’ mysticism does not enter. So that when 
imuch that is pictorial in this symphony. | Bhriert accused Brahms of having he 
‘Thus Mr. Sittard gives a motto: “Durch | profile,’’ he paid him a glowing tribute. 
‘Kampf zun Sieg, durch Nacht) Zum | i 
'Licht;’’ which, being interpreted, means After the ponderous mysteries of 
‘that in the first movement there is a], "os after the dance-episodes in 
tremendous soul-struggle, in which the hich “ge hacchante dances, but with, 
Seer weceness seem victors. a tichtly fitting stays, the selection from 
second and third movements are breath- Bt. 


; se afs | the Diver L 
‘ey case “ye pap en, liga te poate a lightful contrast and relief. Of course, 


“eal aa ava ate r the great 
the last movement he girds up his loins | !ts vin aS OF coerst tan it Wy uee Biro 
and puts his enemies to fight, plucking NUM eres handful, and the purist might 
triumph from the very movement that only for a handrul, ‘ack of proportion ini 
to the ordinary modern builder of | cry out agra pie yma Te 
symphonies is apt to be a disastrous Te eee iments, 2 adage gay SHE Rg 
defeat Mr. Ehriert finds that the; - fon written to engage the at- 
symphony is like unto ‘a mediuny pine ome cheerful manner, and to 
range of peaks without glaciers and ten xi ‘enteel entertainment Many 
’’ and then he returns to earth Surtees | Bee on a 1 because they 
Se erating that ie: taokes “the gift of Divertimenti are so called because they 


Aramatic interruption and agitation.” do not Givert op. the ee ehsut y ager penn 
, ; } Dera co sada | @ non. e k pa : } Cire 
ener erate! oem book to} cumstances attending the compomtion 

wf F< lapping dads seonee Of this particu yiece, ~ 
eee inows the Tehusaded * he ten in 1779 or 1780, and it is probably the 


e in which Mozart played at Munich, 
introduction to the finale where the “ag if he were the greatest fiddler in 
‘first horn is answered by the. flute. prope.’ The whole Divertimento, with 


(They have always been ping eho anne} its allegro, andante and variations, two 
pretty and effective. It hiv d dace “age ut) minuets, adagio and rondo might well 
| that they are indescribably ao yom “Po induce sleep. The excerpt gave much 
| org gai Pek be j siege ie CHA apie pleasure ene Sl90 showed the admirable 
8 ‘won é > a | ty of the strings. 
sode has always brought, a vivid sus qualit; set Laie 
f the notes anc stant echoes 
or the ‘kipine horn amid the cloud-i There is nothing to be said at this 
‘cap ed snow-peaks of the Bernese late day about the Leonore overture 
i d The whole scene is sug- except to praise the performance of 
etna not satvilely and prosaically last night. Even those who always 
copied—by the music; you see and hear. wait with joyful hope to hear the 
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timento of Mozart was a de-. 


| 


| 
| 


he 2 . é s ti disap- | 
: ringing horn-tones, the re- trumpeter crack were this time | 
ated iiaes, the bright sunlight and pointed. Is it worth while to write 


vs on the moun-/}an essay on the four overtures to 

amine! Peder i) Brahms knew at/| “Fidelio,” or to question the use of the 

the time that he was painting sa big | flute in the return to the measures of 

a picture on a little canvas. thanksgiving after the prison episode? 

But as the compiler says, every One) Suffice it to say, that glorious music 
is at. liberty to put what ‘‘extra musi-.| was gloriously played. 
eal interpretation he _pleases,”’ and if| ee 


=) M . Y h | } 
Mr. Apthorp finds a Swiss scene, wit) Ang so the Capriccioso of _ Dvorak | 
real glaciers, and bread and honey, | was played most brilliantly. It is not | 
for breakfast, another may hear 1m iC) one of his inspired works. There are | 


‘only some charming music. And here moments when it seems as though the 
it may be said that such episodes gre capriciousness of the composer consist- 
‘the clue to Ehrlert’s application o ©/ed in his wild and perplexed thought, 
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“word ‘‘mosaic’’ to the symphonic tal «What shale I do next?’ But the | 
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theme and first subsidiary of the sona- 
-ta-form, the trio standing as the sec- 
ond theme and second subsidiary.’’ 


That ncthing might be lacking in the 


enjoyment of the evening a lecture on 
“Korm in Music’’ was put before the 
_| reader for instruction and amusement 
2, | during the waits, or possibly to beguile 
an| the time while Brahms was played. 
“| Local color was given by quotations 
1, from Messrs. R. W. Emerson and H. T. 
nt} Finck, and many kind and generous 
‘o) Words were spoken in behalf of our 
PS, | old friend, that venerable fetich, the 
=a Sonata I’orm. 7 
* 
af} In spite of the fact that the program 
N itself could not justly becalled brilliant— 
bat} say rather it was eminently respectable 
“9| the concert was a brilliant one, 
(ro worthy of the great reputation of the 
or | orchestra, The performance of the 
2) orchestra was superb in ensemble and 
roo} in solo work throughout the evening. 


1. PHILIrY HALE 
bot sciiesicetSncaiacitialialin ariatassiitinliitanitis 


a A VIEW OF THE AUDIENCE. 
en 
| Story of Various Happenings, Alsoan 
HEnterview WMith Vir. § aur. 
Standing at any of the doors of Music 
Hall last night, the spectator saw pass, 
and an hour and a half afterward re- 


pass him, almost identically the same_ 
persons who pushed the same stiff doors | 


every Saturday night season after sea- 
son ago. Greetings, as a rule, were as 
i casual as though not five months, but 
a week, had elapsed since the last sim- 


ilar show of recognition. The only ones 
who seemed really glad to see one an- 
other were the coachmen and the ‘‘cops”’ 
outside. 

At the stations, which appear to be 


theirs by right of permanent and em-., 
inent domain, stood the hall attend-’ 


ants, who punch tickets and frowned 
with rigid and invariable alternation. 
As unchangeable as they anpeared the 
hall—the same up stairs and down 
stairs, and in the old-fashioned corri- 
dors and at the feet of the much-abused 
statue. That is the flavor of Music Hall 
—its familiarity-breeding unchangeable- 
ness. The desk of Mr. Paur was girt 
with smilax, and fastened to the shelf 
was a bunch of white chrysanthemums, 
with an enormous saffron sash hanging 
from it. Oh , 

By and by the musicians began to bob 
out, trap-door like, from, Bumstead Hall 
and to tune their fiddles and trill their 
flutes and clarinets. They, too, were 
the same men that scraped and puffed 

| in the orchestra last May. There was 
one strange face and figure in the arc 
| of contra bass players; but he is a man 
‘of abundant physical characteristics, 
so he will not long be among the un- |! 
'known. His name is K. Keller, and the 
‘report is that he comes from abroad, 

| There was a new bassoon player, 
‘though probably few knew it. He is 
veleped A. Kirchner, and is from New 
York. Otherwise the personnel of 
the orchestra is unchanged, absolutely, 
Mr. Timothee Adamowski, the self- 
same Timothee Adamowski who played | 
in the orchestra last year, and the year | 
before that, and so on, sat in the fir.t) 
chair of the second row of first violins. | 


See “the scherzo proper—with its'| still rustling audience. Mr. 
brilliant principal theme and light sec- 
> ond theme—may stand as the first 
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| ever, was flatteringly applauded as: he 
| smiled his way across the platform. 
| Then the conductor, standing on his 
desk’s little box, watched the people 
squeezing along to their seats. . | 

The audience was as large and 

fashionahle and unalterably interested 

as ever. Some of the new patrons of | 
the One re 7 gre ae arene heaaah 
em a rau a 3 ht eamm-. 
tion; DUT TMs inearre i) will soon ' 
‘wear away. Right in the middle of. 
_the floor rews sat a group of girls from 
| one of the city’s private schools. They 
| were ostensibly, almost uniquely, dis- 
criminating in the admiration of every- 
‘thing worth admiring, and besides, 
they set the fashion for hatlessness. 
Amone the other listeners were the 
following-named: 

Col. and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, ) 
' Mr. and Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Mr. 
/and Mrs. S. Lothrop Thorndike, Mr. and | 
|Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. - 
i'J. C. Bancroft, Dr. and Mrs, J. W. 
| Elliot, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Head, Mr, | 

and Mrs. Henry .M. Rogers, Mr. and | 
| Mrs. Arthur Foote, Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
| M. Morse, Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Low, Mr. 
) and Mrs. E. H. Clement, Mr. B.’ J. 
| Lang, Miss Lang, Miss Stackpole, Miss 

Lyman, Mr. B. F. Keith, Mr. A. Paul | 
' Keith, "Mr. and Mrs. H. Pratt McKean, | 
|Dr. and Mrs. Henry Morse, Mr. and | 
Mrs. Charles P. Curtis, Mr. and Mrs, | 
(Gardner M Lane. Miss Pauline Shaw, | 
Mr. Clayton Johns, Mr. Frank 6B. 
Sanborn, Mi. William P. Blake, Mr. | 
and Mrs. George W. Chadwick, Mr. | 
Ignace Gauvenegigl. 

Mrs. Emil Paur and her two sons 
heard the performance f 1 behind the 
screen which hides the rance to the 
conductor’s room, 

After the end of the concert and after 
Mr. Paur, bowing long bows and smil- | 
ing big smiles, had retreated into his | 
room, a Journal reporter sought him. | 
The conductor was very happy, in fact, 
he could not express the fullness of! 
his happiness except in German. He 
welcomed heartily the friends who 
gushed in to congratulate him. Finally 
he found time to light a cigarette. Then 


‘he greeted the Journal reporter. 


‘‘T, sir, have had a very pleasant time 
this year, this journey,’’ and his voice 
was gutturally joyful. ‘Yes, I went. 


-abroad with all my family, and we 


went from city to city. I played a con-, 
certo of mine and conducted an orches- 
tra at Leipsig. Oh, it was a success! 
I think the people there liked my com- 


‘position very much. Then we went to 
| Mannheim, where I formerly lived, and 


where the people were very kind to us, 
And then we went from place fo place. 
having a pleasant time. Mrs. Paur was 
unwell for a short while, but we crossed 
over to Switzerland, and she is very well 
row and so are the young fellows. We 


went over to Germany in May and cam 


back in the last week of September. — 

‘Yes, I found many new and rare 
compositions for orchestra, and brought 
many of them home with me. I think 
they will make the. programs much 


more interesting—very interesting. 


“But the people were pleased tonight, 
were they not? They seemed very 
pleased. -They received me so well; that 
pleased me.. Yes, it was a fine audience. | 
Indeed, I was glad to see it. I think | 
that the prospects for a successful sea- | 


j} son are good, oh! yes, very good. The | 


orchestra played splendidly. Yes, we | 


| will have a good season,”’ 


Mr. Paur was sincerely delighted—as 
sincerely delighted as the audience had 
appeared to be. 
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SEASON 1895-96. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
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Programme. 


WAGNER. OVERTURE to ‘Der Fliegende Hollander.”’ 


THOMAS. OPHELIE’S MAD SCENE, from “Hamlet.” 


MACDOWELL. SUITE in A minor, op. 42. 


| I. IN A HAUNTED ForREST: Largamente, misterioso. — 
a gave ty Allegro furioso. 


“nore than ordi nary interest. a SIN a | II. SUMMER IDyL: Allegretto grazioso. 


Ww. III. IN OCTOBER: Allegro con brio. — Poco meno mosso, 
Dolce. 
IV. THE SHEPHERDESS’S SONG: Andantino semplice. 
V. FOREST SPIRITS: Molto Allegro. — Misterioso. 


oe 


—s 


lines 


BEETHOVEN. SCENA AND ARIA. “Ah! perfido,” op. 65. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 


Allegro con brio, 
Andante con moto. 
. Allegro. 

. Allegro. 


Soloist: 
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the ae te ; Boston Music Hall. 
‘Season Opens Very Successfully many ying. Tne selection 


: sential and some of its | 
at Music Hall. delicate aro to be dissipated | ak “ad 
in a large h ing was quite | SDMASON 
RAL vier aoe refined ‘an implicity de- | 
error prilliant and thrilli f 
more brilliant an rilling perform- 
A PROGRAMME OF MUCH MERIT. ance of the “Teonore”’ overture has not 
been heard in Music Ha This work, 
i a which in 1806 was called ‘ 


an over-brimming fanc 
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Brahms, Mozart, Beethoven and 

Dvorak the Composers Repre- k Mr. EMIkLy PAUR — 

sented—Slight Changes in the | ? uctor. 
Orchestra—How They Played. | 


week I doubt 3 | 
SS old-fashioned in style, suc | 
nial freshness of Beethoven | I] CO ANSP) 
est level. Once more did id | i | * RY 
body of strings show their grea ‘ 2 
eal skill, ant O00e ea did om — | : 
Mozart.. minor, ductor prove 1is abilities as a rea er O | | 
i ao ee . (First | Beethoven. : gee ! ATU R DAY. OCTOBER 26 aT 
time. vorak’s scherzo ca riccioso, with 1ts | 3 0. 
Beethoven..---- . Overture to “peonore,’’ No. 8 eae | 5, P. M. 
“Dvorak...... Scherzo Capriccioso in D flat major goddesses, 


| 
| one haunting movemen a waltz of 
It was a hearty but decorous welcome | i 


‘ digestion, or Pro r 

it may weer s more : 4 amme. 
earnestly. the effect is re 
-more soli ent mixing of : WAGNER. 
the scherzo_ 


that greeted Con Paur as he ap- 
peared upon t atform 1t0 
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OVERTURE si ‘i 
RTURE to “Der Fliegende Hollander.” 


TT . 
nearly t ired by sticklers for | tOMAS. 
about “form,’ d nine-tenths_of 
made in : its hearers by and spirit. The | 
ership of The Ww d Stre e a fine account of itself, MACDOWELL SUITE ; 
a in closer Co further f i eet a Sake, concert of SUITE in A minor, op. 42 
the centre, the ppea : r In a Haunten F : 
‘be a slight impr the solidity W. D. QUINT. a tiewes teven FOREST: 
of their tones. ———— | | II. SUMMER fevers. 
Mr. Paur’s firm hand must have had at : at ta dete. Ate r 
some mystic influence over the players Dolce. egro con brio. — Poco menc 
during their summer respite from work, IV. THE SHEPHERDEGG@?’ C20 mOssoO, 
for at the very first sweeping attack at : © Ponmer Getaiee; Waolts Ani 
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organizat iorated under the | , iat minor, op. 67. 
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CLEMENTINE DE VERE. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


Th@ second symphony concert of the season was 
given} last evening, at Music Hall, with the following 
progryamme : 


Overture, ‘The Flying Dutchman” ........ Wagner 
Maa! Scene from “‘Hamlet’’........ .....A. Thomas 
Mme. De Vere Sapio. 

Suit A-minor, Op. 42.........seeeeeee++eMacDowell 
ATIM , “RR POPMGO’’ oo cccccvenncepesccers -- Beethoven 

' Mme. De Vere Sapio. 
Symphony, No. 5, op. 69......++eeeee0.--. Beethoven 


“Old friends, old wines, old memories.” Mr. Paur 


| 


° ~ , ad > 





At eet a is taoek axtintio and most dainty piece of work; 
MUSIC. %..4 | 


learned without ostentation. Itis not the work of an 
inspired giant who hurls out his ideas in passion, and 


j fashions them while they are white-hot; but it is 


{ 


marked with careful poetic daintiness, super-excellent 
in taste, and reserved in treatment. There is no wear. 
ing of the subject threadbare through over-elaboration. 
Of all our composers, Mr. MazDowell possesses in the 


highest degree the gift of knowing when to stop. Heis’ 


also melodious, a demonstration that he is gifted with 


| ideas, and he does not beat the gold of his imagination 


has the happy knack of realizing two thirds of this_ 


proverb; he gives usold friends and old memories, and 
he loses none of his old and exuberant enthusiasm in 


introducing them tous. The world may grow older, | 


taste | may change: novelties may be abund- 


ant; / but what better company can one have 


than Iseethoven and Wagner. Fate eloquently tapping 
on the door and Legend pathetically blowing in a bass 
tuber’ The new xwxsthetic Hoyle solemnly insists that 
when & conductor is in doubt he must lead Beethoven. 
Novelties in music are always ticklish things to deal 
with; one can never tell if they are classic orif they 
have the proper educational value and have the unim- 
peacheable morality which will allow of them being 
played before our daughters and sweethearts. Even 
the most exacting of plaguey critics cannot deny that 
| Becthoven’s fifth symphony is a most excellent and ap- 
proved work, and that it deserves from its conductor 
all the superfluity of energy and excess of perspira- 
tion that he gives to present day works when he serves 
them up. A less careful conductor than Mr. Paur 
would give his orchestra the credit of knowing some. 
thing of their Beethoven by this time, and con- 
tent himself with beating time in a_ quiet 
and conventional manner; but Mr. Paur has faith in 


gesture and energy, and he is as censcientiously gym | 
nastic with the works of the old masters as if they had | 


been written only yesterday. Aside from ts wsthetle 
worth there is a practical value in this system of treat- 
ment, for if the hearer is in danger of neglecting 
Beethoven, he cannot banish Mr. Paur from 
his sight or memory. Aside from their rev- 
erence for what is old there is another merit 
in the symphony programmes, and that is, every 
week, they present a problem inthe nature of an un- 


too thin, nor rigidly compress itinto one unyielding 
form. The suite is a most charming work, one of 
several of a composer who in imagination and fertility 
of ideas holds a very high, if not the highest place in 
American musical art. 

The soloist of the evening did not interfere with Mr. 
Paur’s intentions by adding anything new to the pro- 
gramme; both her contributions are only too well 
known to concert goers and those gave an opportunity 


for comparison that did not tell always in favor of 
the soloist. Mme, De Vere a Oo was most 
effective in Hamlet selection the Beethoven Scena and 
aria being, seemingly beyond her power. She sings 
always like an artist, but at times overestimates her 
endurance and so loses control over her voice at criti. 
caimoments. In listening to her one feels a sense of 
effort, the machinery producing ‘singing is more promi. 
nent than ne and interpretative imagination, and | 
when the singer is at her best, one listens unmoved. | 
Mme. De Vere Sapio has a voice of pleasant quality, | 
articalarly pleasant in its lower portion, and it may 

e that such faults as were revealed last evening are 
due to our treacherous Boston climate and not to lack 
of skill in the singer, who aroused a large amount of 
enthusiasm, and was recalled after each song. 

The programme forthe next concert is: Berlioz, 
“Harold in Italy ;’? Tschaikowsky’s Symphonic Poem, 
“Dream Music from MHumperdinck’s Hansel and | 
Gr ctel,” and Goldmark’s Overture, Sakuntala. | 
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MUSIC (", ty? ut ~~ 


THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Mr. Paur began his second concert with the over- 
ture to **The Flying Dutchman,’’ which, like the 
opera to which it is pretixed, makes people who are 


| fond of real music wonder why Wagner left off, 


entirely writing in that vein and wandered away into 
the wearisome and wea:ing pages that are so fre- 


quent in his subsequent scores. At the end of the 


answerable puzzle. Last week the audience amused | 


itselfi by trying to discover why the theatrical scherzo 
of Dvorak was tagged on the end of a classical pro- 


gramme, and this week lovers of charades and re- | 


buses lost themselves in the mazes of conjecture, seek- 
ing for the link that connected the Flying Dutchman 


heard between two such compositions as inclosed it 


| overture with the fifth symphony. Mr. Paur’s pro-| 


grammes are always orthodox, but at the same time 
they have the peculiarity of shocking in some way or- 

| thodox taste; they unaccountably suggest the incon. 
sistency of improving the statue of Apollo with a pair 
of Wellington boots or of affixing Gothic gargoyles to 
the Parthenon. One regrets ihese little lapses in taste, 

for of all the conductors yet vouchsafed to Boston, Mr. 
Paur is the most able, the mest catholic in taste, the 
most conscientious in execution. The symphony was 
superbly read, and, of course, superbly played—color, 
power, finish could go no further. 

| The MacDowell suite is well worth the rehearing. It 


programme stood Beethoven’s fifth symphony, and 
midway was placed that woodland suite by Mr. E. 
A. MacDowell which has been already heard with 
approbation and delight in these concerts. It is a 
work which maintains itself honorably, even when 





on this occasion. Mr. MacDowell’s talent is pecu. 
iarly interesting, for 1t treats easily and strongly 
very different phases of musical expression, as in 
this suite, where the trickey, scurrying, sudden, ex- 
peditious traits of sp‘rits and fairies, flashing off 
into space with a keen dart, are contrasted with the 
rich depth which portrays the fulness of autumnal 
life and the bland shepherdess songs which melt 
away into silence. Melody of fine and original 
moulding prevails, and yet the orchestration is large, 
firm and amplein its recognition of the many voiced 
disposition of the time. A new movement, entitled 
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is © most artistic and most dainty piece of work; 


| learned without ostentation. Itis not the work of an 


The Symphony Concert. 


thq@ second symphony concert of the season was 
given} last evening, at Music Hall, with the following 
programme: 

Ovebrture, “The Flying Dutchman” ........ Wagner 
Maa! Scene from “Hamlet’’........ .....A. Thomas 
Mme. De Vere Suapio. 

Sulla? A minor, Op. ey eeeveeeeeeseeee -- MacDowell 
Arla, “Al perfido’’.....cccccccccccccceeee BECtHOYCN 
Mme. De Vere Sapio. 

Symphony, No. 5, op. 69.....eeeeeeeeeees. BECHHOVEN 

Jid friends, old wines, old memories.’ Mr. Paur. 
his the happy knack of realizing two thirds of this 
proverb; he gives usold friendsand old memories, and 
he oses none of his old and exuberant enthusiasm in, 
introducing them tous. The world may grow older, 
tasie = =omay change: novelties may be abund- 
ant but what better company can one have 


than }seethoven and Wagner. Fate eloquently tapping 
on the door and Legend pathetically blowing in a bass 
_tuper’ The new esthetic Hoyle solemnly insists that 


ion & conductor is in doubt he must lead Beethoven. 


Novelties in music are always ticklish things to deal 
“Wilh, one can never tell if they are classic orif they 


have the proper educational value and have the unim- 


peacheable morality which will allow of them being 


played before our daughters and sweethearts. Even 
the most exacting of plaguey critics cannot deny that 
secthoven’s fifth symphony is a most excellent and ap- 
proved work, and that it deserves from its conductor 
allthe superfluity of energy and excess of perspira- 
tion that he gives to present day works when he serves 
them up. A less careful conductor than Mr. Paur 


would give his orchestra the credit of knowing some. 
thing of their Beethoven by this time, and con. 
tent himself with beating time in a_ quiet 
and conventional manner; but Mr. Paur has faith in 
gesture and energy, and he is as censcientiously gym 


| 


nastic with the works of the old masters as if they had 
been written only yesterday. Aside from ts wsthetle | 
Worth there is a practical value in this system of treat- ’ 
ment, for if the hearer is in danger of neglecting , 
Beethoven, he cannot banish Mr. Paur from. 
his sight or memory. Aside from their rev- 
erenve for what is old there is another merit 


in the symphony programmes, and that is, every 


' 
| 


of Wellington boots or of affixing Gothic gargoyles to | 


} 
} 


week they present a problem inthe nature of an un. 
ansy erable puzzle. Last week the audience amused } 
itself! by trying to discover why the theatrical scherzo 
of Dvorak was tagged onthe end of a classical pro- 
gramime, and this week lovers of charades and re. 
uses lost themselves in the mazes of conjecture, seek- 
‘ne for the link that connected the Flying Dutchman 
erture with the fifth symphony. Mr, Paur’s pro. 
vran;mes are always orthodox, but at the same time 
‘hey have the peculiarity of shocking in some way or. 
hodox taste; they unaccountably suggest the incon. 
istency of improving the statue of Apollo with a pair | 


) 


the Parthenon. One regrets ihese little lapses in taste, | 

for of all the conductors yet vouchsafed to Boston, Mr. : 

aur is the most able, the mest catholic in taste, the 
vos. conscientious in execution. The symphony was 
inerbly read, and, of course, superbly played—color, 

ower, finish could go no further. 

| The MacDowell suite is well worth the rehearing. It 


inspired giant who hurls out his ideas in passion, and 
fashions them while they are white-hot; but it is 
marked with careful poetic daintiness, super-excellent 
in taste, and reserved in treatment. There is no wear- 
ing of the subject threadbare through over-elaboration. | 
Of all our composers, Mr. Ma2zDowell possesses in the | 
highest degree the gift of knowing when to stop. Heis 


} also melodious, a demonstration that he is gifted with 


ideas, and he does not beat the gold of his imagination 
too thin, nor rigidly compress itinto one unyielding 
form. The suite is a most charming work, one of 
several of a composer who in imagination and fertility 
of ideas holds a very high, if not the highest place in 
American musical art. 

The soloist of the evening did not interfere with Mr. 
Paur’s intentions by adding anything new to the pro- 
gramme; both her contributions are only too well 
known to concert goers and those gave an opportunity 


for comparison that did not ant Saers in favor of 
the soloist. Mme, De Vere Sapio was most 

effective in Hamlet selection the Beethoven Scena and 
aria being, seemingly beyond her power. She sings 
always like an artist, but at times overestimates her 
endurance and 80 loses control over her voice at criti. 
cai moments. In listening to her one feels a sense of 
effort, the machinery producing singing is more promi. 
nent than feeling and interpretative imagination, and 
when the singer is at her best, one listens unmoved. 
Mme. De Vere Sapio has a voice of pleasant quality, | 

articalarly pleasant in its lower portion, and it may. 

e that such faults as were revealed last evening are 
due to our treacherous Boston climate and not to lack 
of skillin the singer, who aroused a large amount of 
enthusiasm, and was recalled after each song. 

The programme forthe next concert is: Berlioz, 
“Harold in Italy;’? Tschaikowsky’s S mphonic Poem, 
“Dream Music from Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gr ctel,” and Goldmark’s Overture, Sakuntala. | 


OT A ea ay ee 


MUSIC 


THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Mr. Paur began his second concert with the over- 
ture to **The Flying Dutchman,’’ which, like the 
opera to which it is pretixed, makes people who are 
fond of real music wonder why Wagner left off, 
entirely writing in that vein and wandered away into 
the wearisome and weaiing pages that are so fre- 
quent in his subsequent scores. At the end of the 
programme stood Beethoven’s fifth symphony, and 
midway was placed that woodland suite by Mr. E. 
A. MacDowell which has been already heard with 
approbation and delight in these concerts. It is a | 
work which maintains itself honorably, even when 
heard between two such compositions as inclosed it | 
on this occasion. Mr. MacDowell’s talent is pecu | 
iarly interesting, for it treats easily and strongly 
very different phases of musical expression, as in 
this suite, where the trickey, scurrying, sudden, ex- 
peditious traits of spirits and fairies, flashing off 
into space with a keen dart, are contrasted with the 
rich depth which portrays the fulness of autumnal 
life and the bland shepherdess songs which melt 
away into silence. Melody of fine and original 
moulding prevails, and yet the orchestration is large, 
firm and amplein its recognition of the many voiced 
disposition of the time. A new movement, entitled 
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‘‘In October,’’ was played for the first time, and 
proved to be a genial allegro with a softer and more 
pensive second part. The performance of these |” 


5 


things was altogether fine, the orchestra yielding no | stormy | randeur charact 
less responsively to the requirements of fancy than | Composition. It afforded s: 
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to these of energy; the overture was remarkably fresh fh Mik ne Pact gr ey 

; tt y ir : , 
ready and true In its changeful moods, the 1 Sager hems ik Mk teal body, ue tae | 
ous movements of the suite were thoroug Y pic- strines and trombones in holding and , 
turesque, and the symphony was conservatively and @geveloping the themes produced a won- 
nobly read. And the drummer really played with derfui éfféct of triumphant force. 


care, taste and reserve. 


; tail culated to test some of the best quali-, 
Mrs. Clementine De Vere Sapio, whom we do not Hae uh tha spihiahohs. tie. koak aeaeasl 


MacDowell’s suite in A minor is cal- 


remember to have heard in these concerts, was the sent “In a Haunted Forest” is replete 
soloist, and upheld well the reputation she has with suggestive beauties. The somber | 


enjoyed for some years of being in the very first 
rank of the singers resident in this country. 


nature of the theme and its delicate de- | 
She. velopment is full of poetic charm. The 
second movement, “Summer Idyl,’’ is 


ioni ibility of her oppor- 
respected the dignity and responsibility of her Oppor- |) si oF lige ail wrace,. “Ta. October,’ the 


tunity by choosing the great scene ‘“‘Ah! Perfido,”’ 
from Beethoven’s ‘‘Fidelio,’’ and the ‘*Mad”’ scene 
of Ophelia in the ‘‘Hamlet’’ of Ambroise Thomas. 
Each suited technically her far-reaching, beautiful 
and resonant voice, the upper register of which, so 
brilliant, strong, searching, clear and agreeable, is 
easily equal to the constant demands made by these 
soaring airs, while the honesty, faithfulness and 
genuineness of her method are competent for coping 
with their difficulties of execution. She seems to 
have quite equalized her scale, which was inclined | 
to reediness in its lower tones, and to have gained 
in warmth and variety of dramatic expression. She 
sang unaffectedly and earrestly, and evidently gave 
great satisfaction to her audience, deserving entirely 
the liberal applause which recalled her after each 
scene. 

The next programme will begin with the ‘Harold 
in Italy’? symphony of Berlioz, Mr. Kneisel playing 
the viola obbligato, and will end with Goldmark’s 

‘Sakuntala’’ overture. Between these will 
placed two novelties—Tschaikowsky’s symphonic 
poem ‘‘Francesco’’ and the ‘‘Dream-Music,”’ from 
Humperdinck’s much discussed opera, ‘‘Hansel and | 


Gretel.’’ 


HowaRpD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
; Shabe7 
Echoes from  Yesterday’s 

Symphony Concert. 


“Billie Taylor” to be Sung by the Castle 
3 Sq Opera Company. 


i 
: Kneisel Quartet—Ourrent and Coming 
| Musical Attractions. 


third movement, which was played here 

for the first time last night, is in F | 
major. It is a strange and fascinating | 
little fantasy, extremely effective to the | 


ear, and suggestive to the imagination, | 


The orchestra enhanced the fourth 


movement, “The Shepherdess’ Song,” 


with an additional charm, while the 
last movement, ‘“‘The Forest Spirits,’’ 
afforded the orchestra opportunity to 
display some excellent work in the pwro- 
duction of more delicate effects. 

Mme De Vere-Sapio was the soloist of 
the occasion, and her voice produced an 
excellent impression on the audience. . 
She sang the mad scene from Ambroise 
Thomas’ “‘‘Hamlet’’ with great effect. 
Her voice is flexible and clear and capa- 
ble of expressing the transitions from the 
lively to the piaintive notes of the scene 
in which Ophelia tells thc mérry gather. 
ing by the river about her love for' 
Hamlet and his love for her. Mme Vere-'! 
Sapio sang the ballad which foliows this! 
scene with exquisite grace. Her voice 
trilied sweetly, aid her phrasing was 
-clear and well modulated. At the con- 


be clus.on of this song she was recalled! 


with continuous and warm applause by 
an appreciative and attentive audience. 

Her renuering of Beetnhoven’s grand 
concert scene, “Ah, Traitor!’ was high- 


ly meritorious. Herr \." ‘2 rot as | 


expressive in recitative as in aria; still, | 
she sang those iines with dramatic | 


force and interpreted the aria with 
striking effect. The orchestra’s accom- 
-paniment was excellent. 


' The concert concluded with_ Beetho- | 
ven’s symphony No. 5, in C minor, | 


which Mr Paur’s interpretation made 
intéresting, even in the elaborate gran- 
Geur of the third movement. The or- 
chestra was in splendid form, and the 
audience was large and appreciative. 


The program of the next c6ncert will 


as follows: Symphony, @Harold in 


Italy,’’ Berlioz, viola solo ‘Mr Franz 


‘Kneisel; symphonic poem, ‘‘Francesca,’’ 


‘Tschaikowsky; ‘Dream music,” from 
the opera ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’ Hum- 
perdinck; overture, ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ Gold- 


mark. - 


The program of last night’s symphony 
‘concert was varied and enjoyable. It 


; Se MN BEIEL DO WV AK e1y apa : 
me Sa yh Selections—MacDowell’s | Sapio, whose velo Ps Ba sedan ae Pe hg 
 . Suite a Suecesgs, | Worn and: tired since it was. tr 
The programme for the second Br i mere, has scarcely the dramatic quality | 
cert in this season’s series by os | teovce Satistying rendering of the Bee~ 
a PR al * y the Bos- | thoven aria. ‘In the recitation she was. 
ymphony orchéstra in ‘lusic Hall | Jacking in Jargeness of declamation and > 
was: | breadth of style. The adagio was sung 
“Overture, “The Flying Dutch 3 . | with musicianly feeling, but in a some. 
* Wad a Son (veg man ‘«++»Wagner | what dry manner, and with over much: 
: ; ! Perfido’’.....; Beethoven | Of unmeaning explosiveness in attacking. 
Suite in A minor, op. 42......... ...MacDowelr | the upper notes. i Oe ale 
Ophelia’s mad scene, ‘‘Hamlet”.....A. Thomas | , 2°, Performance was, on the whole, 
Symphony No. 5, © mfinor..... Béeth uninteresting.’ ‘The only excuse for an’ 
The soloist was M in eh aes “oven | artist singing this work is the possession 
ity ne me. De Vere-Sapio. of a large dramatic voice and the grand 
r. acDowell’s suite made even qg | Style, neither of which was illustrated 
more favorable impression th ; by Mme. Sapio ‘on this occasion. She’ 
when it was heard an it did | sang the music fairly well, but she failed 
8 eard here before. It is | to interpret it. In the ‘‘Hamlet’’ scene 
a charming work pervaded by a fine | She was heard with pleasing effect in 
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etic fanc the more can 
rtemoapiiggan bain is in it a delightful | pravura was writheoint the teeteomare Lie 
a uted Rheinberger fla- i ness and flexibility, and was frequently 
vor which characterizes so much of the || thick, stiff and labored in effect, while 
| music of home manufacture and a re. | 20% ,204, then & lapse from correct” in- 
| freshing originali and a re- # tonation jarred on the ear. Mme, Sapio 
ginality. The composer has {| has been heard to much more advantage 
2 sone genius for orchestral color. | os than ve was last evening, and hag 
His instrumentation, while elaborate, is f Seo qeroused MUCH, more | enthustasin,. 
: ge overcrowded, but is always clear, | The programme for the rext concert is: 
and in many movements of this work || 5Y™pPhony, ‘Harold in Italy,’ Berlioz: . 
lial’ a. daintthieas and va. wits ce | aymphonic poem, ‘‘l’rancesca”’ (first time), . 
are ex oe ; piquancy that Tsc aikowsky; ‘‘Dream Music.”’ from 
exquisite in effect. Another admir- || ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ (first time), Hum- 
| able quality is the artistic discretion 1 perdinck; overture, “Sakuntala,’? Gold- 
shown by Mr. MacDowell in knowing *| cao age rie acl ON On SAlRs 
exactly when he has said what he has , monprpyiemenrorpatinetilesimmiibiinar sone iae + a 
to say, and ceasirig then and there. ; 1 C1 Pore | 
, » iNe- fy ears 4 
stead of padding out his music with MUSIC, A a ern ohaaes 
extraneous matter for the mere sake of Petits’ 
making it longer. ESecond Concert of the Boston 
The five movements’ which constitute Symphony Orchestra—MacDow- 
we composition are all so equally inter- , ell’s Suite Was the Feature of | 
esting thatit is difficult toexpress a pref-" the Evening—Mirs. DeVere-Sapio 
| erence for any one of them, but perhaps was the Soloist 
Fao Aas es tc may gooutto The ) The program of the second Symphony 
re “Phe Sho h sor its tender grace, and | concert was as follows: 
foo mpees ae ess’ Son for its suave | Overture, “Flyi D ; x 
pie ioveliness. The suite was y are Berfide nee 
sympathetically. read and beautifully { suite. A miner Beethoven } 
ingen ban gated sre apnlause at its close Was | Ophelia’s Mad Scene...))/ 7”. pagrae e | 
mate to. call ig onged, an effort being ; Symphony No. Bi svescacceseccsecce (Meee 
in vain, The Wagner’ overtote ire os Four movements of MacDowell’s suite 
spirited and. effective treatment at the | “re first given at the Worcester Fes- 
ands of both conductor and orchestra, , tival of 1891, Sept. 24. They were given 
powerful dramatic feeling being fi ly ‘for the first ti 1 
emphasized. The h &. finely ¢ for e first time at a Symphony con- 
Grae and to. ‘be incline gag apes Mee | cert in Boston, Oct. 24, 1891. “In Octo-- 
impressiveness. The opening Mevariant | ber’? was played here last night for the’ 
wen over “Jerky” and disjointed in ef- | first time.. | 
The’ hebe ke wen a moved laboriously. i Charming as was the suite as played. 
to be over slow and ‘anisitionn ree ; here four years ago, the reproach might 
result was far from satiatytne, The | aon Beye. rae sea gently that the 
andante received b , mer Idyl’’ and the “Sh 3 
ene the whole, the most prainer ore Semen’ ts oa Immediate Juxtaporis 
feet wamanek neg eeTaemance, -The schers0 | tnarie, "Tin Geiober Sanntn "Slane 
08 ener the interpretation put ae 4 ya eed And what exquisite musige 
Thengtably tn the slacking of the time:at tis, ute isi, What fancy, and imaging 
he two selections made b recall descriptions of tree life in Tho 
represented the t ¢ by Mme. Saplo C Hardy’s ‘‘Woodlanders.’’ BA: 
and style, and it we aid “ee of vocal: art There is the durk myst 
artist indeed, wh could dose nenomenal | est, as well as its o sy pul OF karan 
0 both compositions. The Beethoven . Here is romantic music without 


avia, with its large an taint of affectation, withou 

tative, its broad ae aa fy eae startle. The wealth of the ‘eothepeera 

allegro and its nobility of character eet } resources is used modestly. A sugges- 

orally egnd the Momas scene, with its / pola nh a rome S worth more 

Waite: tune nioeaea ets Sn ee florid || ee maabic” comments ant ate 
of the artist in coloratur, could | Tule of three and the measuring pf to 
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‘of the master, who knows exactly what 
the wishes to say and how to say it! 
How unerring his sense of color, how 
@xact his knowledge of the value of a 
muance! To hear such music is a rare 
pleasure. Kor such music comes not to 
‘us by mere plodding labor or by >mere 
-assiduous devotion to what other men 
‘have said in music. Labor is in this 
suite, and so is devotion to that which 
“is pure and uoble and eternal; but the 
“motive power is inspiration, the intensi- 
ty of the born musician, which must 
-out. And lo, a thing of beauty! 


a*y 


~ Mrs. De Vere-Sapio was known to us 
‘before her marriage as a brilliant singer, 
-exulting in trills and roulades. She 
comes back after her European experi- 
ences with broader voice and more dra- 
‘matic style. It is true that she sang at 
‘the Paris Opéra before she first visited 
us; but although her operatic début was 
Successful, she did not tarry long in 
Paris. 
- Last evening sne sang “‘Ah! Pertido” 
‘with breadth, and yet vith reat at- 
tention to detail. If the dazzling bril- 
liancy of her upper tones is in a meas- 
ure dulled, her lower tones have gained 
immeasurably. In pathetic entreaty, 
‘as in frenzied denunciation, she sang 
with the authority of the true artist, 
A performance conspicuous for its dig- 
nity, musical conception, intelligent 
workmunship and sincerity. 
And then she sang the scene in. 
which Ophelia, crazed by the strange 
events—the irregular decease of Ham- 
let’s father, the inexplicable behavior 
of the Prince, and the stupid death of 
Polonius—sings now sadly, now dis-: 
tractedly—Ophelia, ‘‘chére petite glu,’’ 
as Laforgue describes her, sings while | 
peasants dance. The Wagnerites make | 
merry at such mad scenes; but have | 
you noticed that several of the most 
famous Wagnerphones, male and fe- 
male, went mad; while they that sing 
Italian or French mad scenes wax fat 
‘and live to a wheezy old age? 
' There is no argument in this propo- 
‘sition: it is merely the statement of an 
Mhistorical fact. In this scene Mrs. 
‘Sapio had an opportunity to display the 
-exeellence of her technique. Surprising 
‘were certain of her vocal feats; yet 
agility and bravura seemed only the | 
natural expression of hysteria, not the 
teacher’s exercises learned carefully by 
Ophelia when she was educating for 
the Prince. 


& 

The performance of the orchestra 
throughout the evening left much to) 
be desired. There was frequently in- 
decision in attack: there was much that 
was raw, and coarse. The accompanl- 
ments 10 Mrs. Sapio’s solos were almost | 
steadily indiscreet. 
he 5th symphony has been flippantly 


described by someone as an old War-| 

in | 
venerable, | 
who leaks. 


horse of music. Now a War-horse 
politics is apt to be a 
familiar, impecsing person, 
oratory, and is apt to be a bore. 
- One memorable n 
1889—Mr. ‘Nikisch gave a ‘spectacular 
‘performance of this symphony, and he 
did all manner of wild, irregwar, ex- 
traordinary things with it, so that the 
‘more hysterical of his male admirers 
@ashed their silk hats upon the floor 


‘and danced upon them in corybantic | 
frenzy, forgetting for once that they | 
were Bostonians and in Boston.) What-_ 


ever may be said about that perform- 


ance from the musician’s point of view, | 
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of the symphony was. unrtefined, un-. 
poetic, dull and tedious. 
nently burgess. 
is anything, it is certainly not burgess, 
yet last evening it was burgess, like- 
borse-hair furniture, mourning wreaths | 
or Hume’s History of England bound | 
in half-caif. And for once the flippant | 
person seemed right, and, indeed, emi- 
nently judicious, 
Reethoven’s work as an 
horse.’’ 


’. OCTOBER 28. 1896. 


ight—it was Nov. 9, | 


|) 
i 
i 
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‘and indefeasibly M 
‘Private seal-mark. We have said 
‘suite of Mr. MacDowell’s shows distinct 


L} ‘ 
is hh 


It was emi- 
If the fifth symphorty 


| thetic; bright, imaginative, distin 
| and entirely sincere; the Sondnahen Cee 
fora moment seems to be merely showing 
| off, nor posing before a mirror. Yet, with 
: all this, we cannot but find Mr. MacDow- 
' ell’s musical individuality exceedingly puz- 
Ziling and hard to understand; perhaps we 
Should rather have called it attractive than 
| Sympathetic, for with the uncomprehended 
| one can have but little real sympathy. 
| We have never before met with a talent 


when he described 
‘old War- 


PuHILirb HALE 


© aun MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


The programme of the second symphony | 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat- | 
urday evening, was as follows: | 
Wagner: Overture to ‘‘Der fliegende Hollander,’’ 


in D minor. 
Beethoven: Scena and Aria, ‘‘Ah! perfido,’’ opus 


MacDowell: Suite in A minor, opus 42. | 
Thomas: Ophélie’s Mad-Scene, from ‘‘Hamlet.’’ ‘| enthusiasm for the young Tennyson—who 
seemed so different from and irreconcilable 


my er te te symphony No. hee C minor, opus 67, 
me. DeVere-Sapio was the singer. | 
P 6 | With Scott! We feel, in listening to this 


Wagner’s romantic and effective overture | suite, as 
was very brilliantly played; with all due ping noni our wna anu were slip- 
regard for effects of light and shade, and at ready walking with — art were al- 
the same time with fine dash and vigor. It ; ground too slippery for hana i step on 
would not be an uninteresting experiment, going whither we cannot folk a ee 
some day, to play this overture in its origi- _, we not circumspect, we El aa? Were 
nal shape, as it was before Wagner had | | ger of putting cbt dP shat aaa a dan- 
made his later additions to the Coda,—if a | position of the academic criti ae culous 
copy of the original score is obtainable. No | tifled themselves by calli cs who stul- 
doubt the later additions are, in one way, | nonsense, This, however ce ge ab 
an improvement; they have undeniably | means do. Very Hind be " shall by no 
great beauty. But, in another way, they ask Mr. MacDowell what, Pro we were to 
have the same drawback as the ‘'Paris” | means, and he were abl S suite of his 
version of the scene between Tannhauser | might open our eyes | Me if to tell us, we 
and Venus in the first act of “Tannhhuser:’; ery out, “Is that all!” astonishment, and 
their whole style contrasts too sharply w end, no 
that of the rest of the work; you find the artistic it it Make he ethan ul 
Waener of ‘“‘Der fliegende Hollander’ and | opaque wall between Mr. M ands as an 
‘“Tannhiuser”’ suddenly transformed into us, Such differences f ber sgl ick 
the Wagner of ‘Tristan’ and the ‘*‘Nibe- often play sad havoc with sired sola 
lungen,’””? and without any intermediate ation. For inatencs, ail that cane _Spprect- 
connecting link between the two. ' | gy of feeling which makes English ec pen 

This is the second time Mr. MacDowell’s so great to us. seems to the French ts ry 
suite has been given here; the first was, if artistic adcount. when Patina re eben 
we mistake not, in the season of 1890-91. and complete elegance of Aindtcas hi ogic 
The work shows the composer, perhaps | the same way, the irrefragable : - in 
more clearly and unmistakably than any- rhetorical perfection of classic F ats nye 
thing else we know of his, as a consum-~ ta iv tik Ghem te ws. ke A gy poe- 
mate virtuoso of the orchestra. We can atone for its lack of vital poonies at oA to 
call to mind nothing by the greatest French iy: Yas un comter’ barca gy and ideal- 
or German masters of instrumentation— may by being able to feel ft ge age we 
not even by Berlioz nor Wagner — that Dowell really does say somethin “ ante 
shows more genuine imaginativeness in the music, that it is not mere idle ch + : 
matter of orchestral coloring; and, saving this we do feel very strong] Onl er; and 
a few passages of boisterous fortissimo— this"komething is we cannot ae ae aes 

which savor a little too strongly of the old of us, make out! The suite Ad a, e life 

Meyerbeer tintamarre—the scoring is emi- onuld’ judge, wae ‘admirahi. ‘ ac oe we 

nently distinguished and elegant. The superbly played. y, | beautifully, 

work, too, shows a quite distinct individ- The great C minor symphony was, upon | 


uality; to be sure, you can put your finger the whole, grandl j , | 
upon occasional passages, and say that this y given; there were points 


in the renderin 
smacks of Raff, and that of Berlioz, and so § with which we could not 


agree, but that is not a matte 
on; but such passages speak more of symi- importance. We liked the Sabena tee 
, | 


| SO evident and convincing as Mr. - 
ell’s, with which it was yt siecatt ne A 
| parently impossible, for us to Sympathize 
| | in the matter of general artistic point of 
| view. We own to not understanding this 
| Suite of his in the least. It makes us feel 
| very old and narrow, something as Colonel 


h 8 bect me unm istakal ® ig ity 
acDowell, and bears his | gute. 
‘that this | ..;, 
individuality; indeed well-nigh . | 
. ; > - all-his com- 
positions show that. And we find this in-_ 
dividuality essentially genial and sympa- 


Newcome must have felt in face of Clive’s | 


It may be, in the | 
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Jn this last movement, the piccolon 
' made some very brilliant effects not 
written by Beethoven. | cia Lai: 
, Mme. DeVere-Sapio shines as a singer by 
| her sweet and brilliant soprano sfogato ina. 
her superbly developed technique. What 
aerrnotn from the effectiveness of her sn tig 
ng is her apparent inability to appreciate 
the character of a musical phrase; ghe 
Seems to take a phrase as a mere succes- 
sion of notes, not held together by any in- 
ternal musical organism. To us, it is her 
unintelligent phrasing far more than ahy | 
lack of emotional force or dramatic power | 
er. Ngee a performance iheffective: 
ngs n nat 
rg 8S neither coldly nor undramati-— 
The next programme is: 
phony No. 2, 


Berlioz, sym- 
“Harold en Italie,’’ | 

(viola solo by Mr. Franz Kneise]); Tack 
kowsky, symphonic poem, ‘‘Francesca da 
Rimini,’’ opus 32 (first time); Humperdinek, 
dream-music from ‘“Hiinsel und Gretel’? 


(first time); Goldmark, o 
; , overtur wr 
tala,’’ opus 138. fos wanes 


DEVERE, THE SOLOIST 


The Feature of the Second 
Symphony Concert. | 


| SANG BEETHOVEN AND THOMAS. 


A New Number in the MacDowell 
Suite—The Fifth Symphony Went | 
With Dulness and Lack | 

; of Spirit. 


Fifteenth season of the Boston Symphony Orches- — 
tra; second concert; soloist, Mme. Clementine q 
De Vere-Sapio. The programme: 

Overture, “Flying Dutehman’’ 
RET Porlido,”? 6 v5.5 soa atc kan eves Beethoven _ 


Suite, A minor. 
Ophelia’s Mad Scene. ee ee MacDowell 


Symphony No. 5 ; 
Naturally enough, with’ a lack of none Hi 
ties, the interest of the voncert centred | 
in the reappearance, after several] years, 
of Mme. De Vere-Sapio. She gave evi- 
dence at once that she had gained in- 
breadth of style by her foreign study i 
and she seemed not to have lost any of. 
her brilliant technique. For instance. 
she could not have sung “Ah! Perfido” a 
few years ago so unaffectedly as on this 
occasion. It was interpreted with purity, : 
ease and freedom from any attempt to. 
over-elaborate the bravura passages © nat 
used to pass for passion in Beethoven's 
day. Still, it was far from being epeak’ 
Beethoven singing. How va stly 
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The bewitching MacDowell suite has 


isco, om 


co hn eee 


@; the singing of these two selections AAT TCT CAT MA’ 
Se i in rt ae P ey mS r » : 
istrated to the full the changes that | 


me has wrought ig music. Doubtless, 


tional writing; beside the turbulent 
6 of Thomas it seems to us very dig- 


@ indeed. No tearing of passion to— 


fs there. Mme. Sapio gave the 


i sat skill and depth | | 
alan heii feats were !well-known Brahms symphony as piece 


he | 
“feeling. Her technica 
wling, her notes ‘in alt” splendidly 
ar, true and sustained. She was re- 


allied with heartiness, although I do not’ 
sélieve that all of those present realized 


“hat excellent singing they had heard. 


een heard before, with the exception of 


“the third movement, “In October.” It is 


"a fit companion to the rest. If there is 
“any value in “programme-music,”’ here it 
“4s The dreaminess, the soft haze, the 
‘sr a1] of smoke, the purple bills, the glow- 


trees of autumn are brought before 


“the mind as vividly as tonality can do 
‘such things; even had the movement had 
‘mo name, one might have dreamed of the 
fall of the year. Mr. MacDowell has be- 
‘yond any American composer a command 
‘over the resources of the orchestra, and 


ve 
Ng} 
re 


e is never trivial. He is at his best in 


“romantic and ‘“‘tricksy’’ music, and this 


‘dainty suite, if it does remind one of 
Bie in sports, is a copy of no one, and 


kes rank with the very highest of its 


class. It was played almost faultlessly, 


full of refined and delicate shading, and 


tic beauty of tone. 


It did,. but the result was: not 
happy. The scherzo dragged and_ the 
finale, which should be a paean of tri- 
amph, aroused no particular emotion in 


anybody. 
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Ah! Perfido” was deemed the acme of The Symphony Concert=-=-Criti- 


cism, Suggestion, Tribute. 


The first symphony concert gave us a 


de resistance, the second so epnt aietaS te 
standard symphony (the fifth) ae 
Beethoyen as its chief number. ana 
beth occasions the worse ware Oplene me 
| R tnere can 
ly performed, and tne on selections 
re entirely legitimate. But, viewe 
Boban a certain standpoint, some objec- 
tion may be taken to the frequent repe- 
tition of masterpieces which have be- | 
come familiar in a musical city. Recog- | 
nizing most heartily the fact that the 
Boston symphony concerts are in their 
mature educational, one might safely 
add that the truest public musical edu- 
eation of this sort must extend In three 
irections. 
o Pirstly, it should present sufficient Op- | 
‘portunities to become acquainted vides 
the great classical works: of acknowl- | 
.edged worth. 

+ sgl a great orchestra of such an 
equipment as ours, should give plenty | 
of chances for the study of the modern 
style of rich tone-coloring, the usage 
made of the “grand orchestra’ in that 
fuller state of development to which it 
has attained since the classical epoch; 
every programme should present some- 
thing in the nature of full scoring as 
understood at present. 

Thirdly, the steady concert - goer 
should be kept abreast of the progress 
of the musical world (at least on its 
orchestral side) through these concerts. 
The orchestral growth of Russia, 
France, Norway, and ripe das tor ante 

! : untries which are . 
Serie to weed his field) should be | 

they fall below the 
the pro- 


| orchestral : 
‘as of the fast. The standard of 
‘trinsic worth should not prevail alone. 
During the season an average of 100 
orchestral works (or somewhat less) can 
se produced; if 50 are devoted to stand- 


Lr 
At the next-cencert the ‘Dream Music’’ | ard classics the utmost care and econo- 
‘from Humferdinck’s famous ‘‘Hansel and my is necessary with , the remaining 


*Gretel’’ will be heard for the first time fifty. There are so many compositions 


“here. Let us hope that it will meet a bet- 


that are known in Europe which have 


‘ter reception than did another work of not had a hearing here that it would 


composer a few years ago. Tschai 


Bid ‘6 ” eas .to desire one repre- 
*kowsky’s symphonic poem, ‘Francesca, | not be unreasonable , ! 
will aiso receive its initial performance. | sentative of this vast school on each pro 


W. D. QUINT. 


| gramme. The lesser works of the great 
‘classical composers are scarcely neces- 
sary where such a pressure 15S exercised 
by the modern-school. Richard inh Nae 
Bruckner, Svendsen, Borodin, Stanford, 
Cowen, etc., etc., may. not be as great a3 
Beethoven, or Mozart, but they have a 


claim to be heard occasionally when 


in 
h have done something ¢mportant 

re modern field. Of the American 
schoo] it is unnecessary to speak; the 


seeager 
moe 
- 


to form a 
regular factor in every programme as 
yet. 

Having presumed thus much in the di- 
rection of suggestion it behooves the re- 
viewer to at once pay tribute to the so- 
lidity of the selections already made 
and to the excellent manner in which 


they are being interpreted. It is the ° 


beginning of the season, yet the en- 
semble is about as good as it ever has 
been, and Mr. Paur shows a control of 
his forees that augurs an advance even 
from the high standard of the past. 

It must also be added that the pro- 
gramme announced for next Saturday 
about fulfils the requirements outlined 
above, since Berlioz’s Harold Sym- 
phony’ represents the most modern 
Scoring and a taste of the new opera, 
*“‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ is to be given. 

The interest in these concerts was nev- 
er so great aS now; a very large audi- 
ence was present, and scarcely one of 
the number of those standing along the 
outer aisles left before the last chord 
‘of the final number,—the Fifth Sym- 
phony. 

The overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man”’ began this concert. It was given 
with clearness and sufficient turbulence, 
although the theme suggesting Senta 
and the salvation of ‘The Flying Dutch- 
man” was taken in rather. too delib- 
erate a fashion. The careful balance de- 
serves commendation; the sailor’s cho- 
rus theme was not lost amid the tumult, 
as it generally is. 

Now followed Mme. De Vere Sapio. 
The programme announced her first 
number as Ophelia’s ‘‘Mad Scene,” but 


re am 
aw. 2 , 
: a yy : @ 


| 4 


” ss wee the in-- 
an oughts, ne 
One revolts from this: Sonventinicn) em 
ture of insanity in the old-fashioned op-. 
eratic fashion. The diagnosis of oper-_ 
atic insanity (carefully compiled from | 
| the cases of Dinorah, Linda di Cha- | 
|mounix, Lucia,.and this present Ophelia) | 
is a tendency to thrill, to sing staccato | 
in high register, to give at least one 
very tender cavatina (tender even to 
'mushiness) and to end with a high note: 
| all very well, so long as it does not de- | 
Stroy Sheakespeare’s carefully painted 
picture, and a good chance to display 
brilliant vocal exercises in public, 
MacDowell’s suite in A minor is one 
, Of the American compositions that does 
mot stand in need of a protector. Mas- 
Senet once spoke enthusiastically to the 
Writer of this, regardi & MacDowell’s | 
work, and seemed to ce nsider him the! 
best of American composers. The pres--! 
tidigitator Hermann’ makes nothing of. 
rolling two rabbits into one; if .some- 
time he could thus rol] MacDowell and* 
H. W. Parker into one we would possess 
the absolute great American composer, 
Add just a little more of counterpoint, | 
of classic reserve, of musica] asceti- | 
cism to MacDowell and he would take 
the highest rank; the romance, the grace 
and daintiness, the abundance of ideas 
.and the brilliancy of orchestration he 
. possesses already. The Suite in A minor 
is altogether a beautiful composition 
with a scoring that puts it into the front 
rank and a degree of poetry that gives 
a charm to its every movement. 
It begins with & ‘Haunted Forest,’ 
Which we commend to the Society for | 
| Physical Research. The forest is haunt- 
‘ed by the ghost of a piccolo-player, The 
movement is dark and sombre but ene 
tirely .attractive. The “Summer Idyl’ 
(the second movement) is the perfection 
of grace and daintiness, and if there be» 
art in it it is well concealed, for the 
music flows as naturally asa country 


1 


She interchanged her two arias and be- !brook. ‘In October” (third movement) 


gan with ‘“‘Ah Perfido.’’?’ One may justly 
protest against unannounced changes in 
such concerts; while no musically-edu- 


_is not essentially programme-music, for 
it would fit quite as well to September 


or November; it contains some fine use of 


cated auditor would mistake Beethoven !woodwind and of horn. It ends’ as sud~ | 


for Ambroise Thomas, there must have 
been many present who dilated with the 
wrong emotion. The artist did not rise 
to the height of Beethoven’s great aria; 
there was spasmodic power rather than 
true breadth in the fiery recitatives and 
in the end of the aria, but the portions 
in Cavatina style, such as ‘‘Per Pieta 
non mi dir Addio’’ went much better. 
Mme. De Vere Sapio was better and 
more at ease in the ‘‘Mad Scene” from 
Thomas’ “Hamlet.” Here again, how- 
ever, the cantabile ‘‘Ballade’’ was the 
best portion. In the coloratur work there 
was an occasional slip of intonation, 
but much can be pardoned to insanity. 
Somehow this operatic Ophelia does 
violence to the feelings of the Shake- 
spearian. Shakespeare has so beauti- 
fully brought music to the aid of his 
picture of mental alienation by means 
of snatches of ballads; by the once pure 


‘denly as if it were February, This, by” 
the way, is a little mannerism of the 
work, for in other movements one finds” 


the same brusque final cadence. In the 

“Shepherdess Song” one finds again that 
absolutely unforced pastoral style whieh 
MacDowell and Ethelbert Nevin (the 
latter in song or piano music) among 
American composers fully attain. The 

final movement, “RMorest Spirits,’’, 
sparkles like champagne; it is tricksy — 
from beginning 'to end. The spirits have 
regained ‘their spirits and are making a 
night of it. The piccolo-player did™ 
splendid work in‘this and deserves 

especial commendation. 

The concert ended with Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. Fate knocked at the 
door in the first four notes with consid- 
erable resolution and good ensemble, but. 
the horn passage which began the sec- 
ond theme might have been louder. re 





f tt “was b utifully p: LV d. -T “| 
‘cond movement seemed rather slow in 


a Sipe and grew somewhat tame thefe- 


The violas and violoncellos gave"a 


“beautiful tone to their theme and varia- 
“tions, and the pizzicato of the contra- 
“passes did magnificent work in their 
“Lasses (one of the most effective tou shes 
‘of the, movement) was_ prominent 
-enough. The contrabasses did magnifi- 


“cent work in their very difficult passages 


in the trio of the scherzo. Their work 
here is scarcely less trying than in that 


“fearful contrabass passage that ends | 


'the fourth symphony. The latter pass- 


age was laughed to scorn by Weber, who | 
wrote delicious (but untrue) satire upon | 
“it; and it shows the sturdiness of | 
“Beethoven’s artistic nature that he again 


threw down the gauntlet by a similar 
_passage in this, his next symphony. 
~The lagging spoken of in the second 
“movement was entirely absent from the 
‘finale which went with abundant spirit 
‘and power, in fact the ending of ‘the 
“great symphony has seldom had a better 
‘reading or performance. 
3 Louis C. Elson. 
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IRVING AND TERRY. 
- _ BEST SEATS for each performance. 
_ SYMPHONY TICKETS. 


| Season Tickets at Moderate Prices. 
_ Season Tickets to Let, $1.00 and Upward. 
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Symphony Tickets at Cost, 


'_ Toclose at once, I will sell the tickets for Saturda 
‘Evenings at cost. Good seats in I,J, L, M, R, Y. Z, 
“Apply to CASHIER at ESTES & LAURIAT’S Book- 
“store, 301 Washington street. 3trAj} ol4 
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YMPHONY: $12.00 
TICKETS ¢ anp UPWARDS. 


SP HEARD'S, 32 WEST ST. TEL. 3544 


SYMPHONY. 


i Two concert tickets at cost; second balcony, centre, 
ont row. Will let if unsold Saturday. Address 

-E, ©. N., Boston Transcript. WStc[A) 02 

, a FOR SAME, 

| _SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKET. 
seat, in front row, first balcony, directly over 

t violins; price $30. Apply to ck Box 283, 

Soe 

Pei 

|. Tickets to rent for single rehearsals. Apply to 

Tf. B. DILLAWAY, Musical Bureau, 239" remont st. 

_ One seat, front row, first balcony, for sale; moderate 

~p CAT Address M. W. G., Boston Transcript. 
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| | what excellent singing they had heard. 
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De Vere-Sapio. The programme: — 
Overture, ‘“‘Flying Dutchman’’..........Wagner. 
“Ah! Perfldo,’’....ceccccccccneseceses  Deethoven | 
Suite, A MIMOT....... eee eecesderces .-MacDowell 
Ophelia’s Mad Scene... ...aveesereee+.-Thomas | 
Gymphony No. 5......s ee ee chew en eees -Beethoven 7” 
Naturally enough, witha lack of novel- 


ties, the interest of the concert centred 
in the reappearance, after several years, 
of Mme. De: Vere-Sapio. She gave evi- 
dence at once that she had gained in 
preadth of style by her foreign study, 
and she seemed not to have lost any of 
her brilliant technique. For instance, 
she could: not have sung ‘“‘Ah! Perfido” a 
few years ago so unaffectedly as on this 
occasion. It was interpreted with purity, 
ease and freedom from any attempt to 
over-elaborate the bravura passages that - 
used’ to pass for passion in Beethoven's 
day. Still, it was far from being great 
Beethoven singing. How vastly different { 
the Mad Music shows against the older 
style; the singing of these two selections | 
illustrated to the full the changes that 
time has wrought in music. Doubtless, 
“Ah! Perfido’’ was deemed the acme of 
emotional writing; beside the turbulent 
music of Thomas it seems to us very dig- 
nified indeed. No tearing of passion to 
tatters there. Mme. Sapio gave the | 
Ophelia scene with great skill and depth ° 
of feeling. Her technical feats were | 
| dazzling, her notes ‘in alt’’ splendidly 
‘clear, true and sustained. She was re- 
| called with heartiness, although I do not 
believe that all of those present realized 


~ 


| The bewitching MacDowell suite has 
| been heard before, with the exception of 
the third movement, “In October.”” It is | 
'a@ fit companion to the rest. If there is 
any value in ‘‘programme-music,” here it 
is. The dreaminess, the soft haze, the 
- smell of smoke, ‘the purple bills, the glow- 
ing trees of autumn are brought before 
the mind as vividly as tonality can do 
such things; even had the movement had | 


' mo name, one might have dreamed of the | 


fall of the year. Mr. MacDowell has be- | 


| yond any American composer a command 


over the resources of the orchestra, and © 
he is never trivial. He is at his best in | 
romantic and ‘‘tricksy’’ music, and this ' 
dainty suite, if it does remind one of 
Berlioz in sports, is a copy of no one, and 
takes rank with the very highest of its 
class. It was played almost faultlessly 
full of refined and delicate shading, an 
poetic beauty of tone. 

The ‘‘Dutchman”’ overture was given a 
respectable but not extremely brilliant 
performance. The motive of the wander- 
ing sailor was rather coarsely played by 
the brasses, and the whole overture sound- 
ed less clear ‘than usual. . 

And now for the great Fifth Symphony, 
that splendid thing with which Nikisch 
used to raise the hair of the orthodox 


everybody. Strange to say, it sounded 
dull, perfunctory and labored. Even. the 
lovely andante con moto failed to charm 
as heretofore. Where the difference lay 


“tra: second concert; soloist, Mme. Clementine | Of 


rs ' 


t will play. itself this 
| but the result was mét 
ppy. The scherzo dragged and. the’ 
one | which Should be a paean of tri- 
ph, ed no pa : : ‘ 
anybody. particular emotion in’ 
e next concert the ‘Dream Music’’ 

from Humferdinck’s famous ‘Glaneel ead : 
| 

{ 


Gretel’ will be heard for the fir 

here. Let us hope that it will neat & tae 
ter reception than did another work of 
the composer a few years ago. . Tschai- 


_ kowsky’s symphonic poem, ‘Francesca,’ 


will also receive its initial performance, 
W. D. QUINT. 


Ste tua OUT RE IGS 


The second programme of the Boston 


| Symphony orchestra concert given in Mu- 


sic Hall Saturday night called forth that 
usual crowded at'tendance where fashion 
elbows the less wealithy student of music 
that all may gain in mutual admiration 
and appreciation of the consummately ar- 
tistic revelation of what is highest andj} 
most worthy in musical triumphs,’ In- 
deed, as the writer of those very interest- 
ing guiding historical notes of the pro- 
gramme in his ‘‘Entr’acte’’ discussion of 
‘“Washion in ‘Music’ trulv says: ‘‘We are: 
ait times asked to believe that hosts of 
people go to concerts simply because such | 
coneerts are the fashion. This might be™ 
an all-sufficient reason for their going) 


| once or twice; but all through the season, 


and year in and year out? No. Least of 


all would it explain their staying through 


a coneert when they had once got there. 
Iashion is powerful, but not so all power- 
ful as itnatt!”’ 

This was the programme presented: ; 
Overture, “The Flying Dutchman.” Wag- 
ner: scena and aria, ‘‘Ah! Perfido,’’ Beetho- 
ven: suite in A minor, op. 42, MacDowell} 
Oyhelia’s mad scene, “Hamlet,” A. 
Thomas: symphony No. 6, C minor, 
Beethoven. 

Mme. De Vere-Sapio was the soloist. 

Historical reference shows that. four 
movements of ‘MacDowel!’s suite, which is 
in tive movements, were originally given at™ 
the Worcester festival of 1891, Sept. 24, and 
for the first time at a symphony concert in 
| Boston, Oct. 24, 1891. ‘In October,”’ the | 
third movement in the suite, was giver! 
here for the first time Saturday night. | 


The playing of the entire work proved by | 


far the most enjoyable feature of the evene-, 
ing, and possessing a quality of free origi) 


| nality, not without an inherent faculty of) 
I 


the composer to be the more popularly ap- 
preciated, it won the heartiest applause 
of the evening. An en@eavor was made | 
to call forth the composer, whose loca- 


tion, according to Conductor Paur’s | 


| 


elances, was at the left of the audience in | 
the second baleony. The effort was fruit- 
less. The composer’s orchestral coloring ; 
shows continued moments of genius which | 
have a pleasing and lasting effect on the. 
memory. Applying his same principles 
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sapio has been heard 1 | : SEASON 1895-96. 
antage here, eras not Eat | 
) mu uch. ae won one. encore | | | : 


r each number. If- 


= fe faves | || BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Beas as 


sured on previou 
higher notes were not: 
" though in using them 
owed well-trained skill. | 
36 ra ‘am me at the third concert, 
y night, t, and for the coming 
4; ASe ‘“tarold in Italy,’’ 


na mphonic poem, | “Francesca” | () ({ 
‘Tschaikowsky; “Dream LI. ( N ki it 
1 , “Hansel and Gretel’ earat 
mp jJinck; overture, “ 


Sark There will be no saiatnt 


tetas expression | aoe | Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2. AT 8, ro: 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ. SYMPHONY, No.3,inG major. ‘‘Harold en Italie.’ 
op. 16. 


Viola Solo by Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL 


I. HAROLD IN THE MOUNTAINS; SCENES OF MELANCHOLY, 
HAPPINESS, AND JOY: Adagio. — Allegro. 


Il. MARCH OF PILGRIMS, SINGING THEIR EVENING HYMN: 
Allegretto. 


III. SERENADE OF A MOUN TAINEER OF ABRUZZI TO HIS 
MISTRESS: Allegro assai. — Allegretto. 


IV. ORGY OF BRIGANDS: Allegro frenetico. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY . FANTASIA FOR ORCHESTRA. ‘‘Francesca da 
. Rimini,’’ op. 32. 
(First time.) 


HUMPERDINCK, “DREAM-PANTOMIME from ‘“‘H nseland Gretel.’’ 
(First time.) 


ee 
ee ee Se ee 


GOLDMARK. OVERTURE. ‘“Sakuntala,”’ op. 13. 





yy Conductor | 
full orchestral 
“strength being given to the composer's 
“thoughts. : 
Mme. De Vere-Sapio, in her two selec-. 
‘tions, Ophelia’s mad.scene from “Ham-e | 
‘Jet’? and scena and aria, ‘“‘Ah! Perfido,”’ 
chose two extreme illustrations of vocal 
art, and to say that she was more satis- | 
factory in one thah in the other does not | 
detract from the ‘ability of this artiste, 
who could scarcely hope to do full justice | 
to both. Mms. Sapio has been heard to) | 
hetter advantage here, when not at- | | SHASON 
tempting so much. She won one encore 
Saturday night after each number. If 
she was lacking in dramatic quality, that | — 
ig only a common fault, and the limita- | |) /( S| @ \] CN WrDLy N] 
tions of the occasion are not conducive )\ ww, (_) | SY \/i . H())] \Y 
to a singer’s best display. Her lower | 7 see 
notes have that same magnetic power— 
used with effective expression in the 
Beethoven aria—as on previous appear- 
ance here. The higher notes were not | Mr. EMIih PAUR, Conductor. 
so. 6€6patisfactory, though in using them | 
ime. Sapio showed well-trained skill. 
The programme at the third concert, 

next Saturday night, and for the coming 
friday rehearsal, is: ‘Harold in Italy,’’ 
Berliez; symphonic poem, “Rrancesca’”’ 


(first time), Tschaikowsky; “Dream | f y : sARAP IIT 
Music,” from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’ (first ' g I]. CONE ERY 
time), Humperdinck; overture, ‘“‘Sakun- | mer aa . 
tala,’?’ Goldmark. There will be no soloist 

on this occasion. 
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(First time. } 


HUMPERDINCK, “DREAM-PANTOMIME ! 
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(First time. ) 


GOLDMARK. OVERTURE. ‘Sakuntala,”’ op. 13 
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The Symphony Concert---List of 
Works Almost an Ideal Oxe. 


Mr. Paur has been quick ‘to respond to 


ithe desire for more catholic programmes, 


and the list of works presented on Sat- 
urday was almost an ideal one: Berlioz 


ifor grand scoring, Humpendinck for nov- 
felty, Goldmark for most modern melo- 


dic treatment, and Tschaikowsky 
thrown in as ‘‘Lagniappe,’’ as they 
would say in New Orleans. It was a 
good proof that such a programme was 
in line with ‘the public desire, that a 
very large audience attended, spite of 
most disagreeable weather, and thateven 
the standing auditors did not depart 
until the very end of a long concert. It 
is pleasant to ‘bear in mind, also, that 
there was no soloist (the great viola ob- 
ligato of the Berlioz symphony coming 
close to this however, and that ‘the in- 
terest therefore was centered upon the 
orchestra alone. It would not have 
harmed if a Beethoven or Mozart num- 
ber had taken the place of the rather 
prolix Tschaikowsky work, but it would 
be very ungracious to carp when so 
much has been given; the present writer 
however, would by no means give the 
impression that he desires the modern 
school to crowd out the classics, he only 
has hoped that the classics may not 
prevent the moderns from having due 
recognition and hearing. 

The concert began with Berlioz’s great 
symphony,—‘‘Harold in Italy,’’ a work 
which demands all the resources of the 
grand orchestra, and which becomes 
unintelligible if given with any ‘but a 
perfect ensemble. Never has this diffi- 
cult composition received clearer treat- 
mentin this city; the performance was a 
triumph for Mr. Paur, Mr. Kneisel, and 
the entire orchestra. Such a work 
played in such a manner is educational 
in a high degree and a keen delight be- 
sides. Mr. Kneisel played the viola 
part which personifies Childe Harold, 
and the brooding wanderer was depicted 
to the very life by the dreamy melan- 
choly which is the predominant tone- 
color of the instrument. 

This symphony is the best presenta- 
tion the viola has ever had as an inde- 
pendent instrument; here it is no longer 
the poor relation of the violin or violon- 
cello, but stands forth as the typification 
of something which neither of these two, 
more versatile, instruments could give 
as well. It would be futile to attempt 
to trace the Byron poem through the 
Berlioz work, for the composer has taken 
liberties which were his prerogative in 
a tone-picture, although they might 
have been wrong in a cantata built 
upon the poet’s words. But the out- 
line of the character remains intact, and 


the constant sorrow of the hero had. 


most romantic expression in Mr. Knei- 
sel’s masterly performance. The diffi- 
cult passages upon the bridge (‘“‘sull’ 
ponticello’) in the second movement, 
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of leit-motif, were all given with great 


7 


a 


effect. Mr. Schuecker gave the accom-. 


.paniment ‘to the entrance of the last- 


mentioned theme with much delicacy, 


and the orchestra performed the odd dis-_ 
tortions of the same melody at the close” 


: 


of the first movement with perfect en-— 


' semble in spite of the capricious style 


which makes the passages almost un- 


_conquerable, 


The second movement is always a 
popular one, for its more direct and in- 


phony. The bell-tones in this were a 
great insp-ration; the composer desired 


‘the effect of a great cathedral bell, such 
ras would be impossible to hang upon the 


stage. Although the bell was unattain- 


able, its tone was not, and a combination 


of iharp (for the impact of the hammer) 
and of horn (for the reverberation) gave 
the deep bell-tones with marvellous 
exactness. The horn, however, played 
too loud to give th‘s touch its best re- 
sults, save in the end of the movement 
where a reasonable diminuendo brought 
forth allits beauty. The tinter bell, pro- 
duced by harp and flute, was also best at 
the end of the movement. 

It was an evening for harp and for 


| telligible than any other part of the sym-. 


English horn, for these two instruments | 


had work ‘to do in almost every number. 
The English horn was especially com- 
mendable in its personification of the 
rustic lover in the third movement, and 
the flute was also admirable in its per- 
formance of the Harold theme, which ‘s 


«here transferred to it from the viola. 


The finale was splendidly performed, 
certainly up to the level of any previous 


performance in Boston. What a hurly- 
. burly it ts! It is no longer Byron, but 
Berlioz pure and simple. Byron causes 
his hero to vantsh from the scene with 
a mystical stanza, but Berlioz must 


needs give us a detailed picture of his 
death, and adds the trifling suggestion 
that he has turned in despair ‘to diss.pa- 
tion and dies a broken man amidst 
blasphemous revelry. It is very graphic 
music, the tender strains of the Pilgrim’s 
litany wafted across the Brigand’s 
revelry like a whiff, of pure air in a foul 
atmosphere, the faint sobs of Childe 
Harold, the brutality of the orgie that is 
uninterrupted by his fate, but one may 
question whether it is the highest art. 
Here was the beginning in music of that 
morbid tendency which has been brought 
to fruition by the Ibsens, Zolas, Maeter- 
lincks, ed id genus omne, today. Berlioz 
loved this style of finale; in the Sym- 
phonie Fantastique he ended with a 
revel of demons, in his ‘Faust’ he sent 
his hero to perdition instead of saving 
him, a la Goethe, and here he gives us & 
s'milar instance of his sound and fury, 


‘which however, signifies much more than 
i'nothing: but one may question the legit!- 


macy of that art, be it poetry, painting 
or music, in which evil preponderates 
over good, shadow over light, or discord 


over concord. One might sum up Berlioz. 
as the Edgar Allan Poe of Music. 


A couple of years ago, when some 


| shert orchestral works bearing the name - 


of an unknown composer began to a@p- 


pear upon our symphony programme, it - 
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A ence, but can scarcely be called a 
Bais) save in a few | 
orchestral devices in which Wagner has 


a 


‘so thoroughly covered the field that 


we 
a 


i adage who essays music is bound 


undantly answered. Humperdinck is 
senius of the modern school who holds 


ge 


out a ‘Hittle better promise than Mas- 


did. He is under Wagnerian in- 
spyist or plagiarist, 


interweaving of themes is there galore, 


ut the oddest of all is that juvenile 


‘simplicity is at the base of it all. 


It is 
folk-music under a magnifying glass. 


There will be further opportunities to 
review Humperdinck when his famous | 


opera comes to Boston, but in the mean- 
while thanks to Mr. Paur for giving u's 
a@ foretaste of it in so excellent a man- 
ner. 

After the next number, Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Francesca da Rimini” (orchestral 
fantasie), one could exclaim: “I have 
supped full of horrors!” for to Berlioz’s 
‘picture of dissipation was added Tschai- 
Kowsky’s sketch of hades,which sounded 
Vike its subject, too. It was a tone- 
‘picture that would have convinced an 
Ingersoll. There is a tremendous amount 
‘of wood-wind played in the infernal 
regions, and it is evident that several 
‘piccolo teachers have taken up their 
‘permanent abode there. But “ Tschai- 
kowsky lis too great a master to jest 
haut: spite of the prolixity of the work, 
‘spite of its intentionally spasmodic style 
and its constant chromatics and explo- 
“sions, there are moments of genius in the 

icture, and a mastery of the orchestra 
‘ constantly exhibited. This mastery 1s 
perhaps pushed too far, there is an over- 
confidence in combinations, and Tschal- 
kowsky here out-Berliozs Berlioz. 

As usual the composer 


- 


gerves mention for artistic 


to copy in some degree. Muted violins in | 
thigh positions, continuity of melody, rich | 


does great 
things with the woodwind, and clari- 
net, fiute, oboe and English horn, all 
have their obbl gato touches, and each 
of the solo’sts on these instruments de- . 
: work, The 


ny 


Ry v* 


episode of the appearance of the un- : 


‘ten 


tration, ) 
intelligible and attractive melody. 


mark’s ‘“Sakuntala’”’ overture 


seemed half so beautiful as after the tur- 
‘moil by which it had been preceded. 


Perhaps such work, and 


; be a composer who 
grandeur of the mo 
} 
b 


»~ mony, 


| (as Wagner did in some parts of 


y lovers is most picturesque and the | 
er passages become the more beau- | 
‘tiful because of the dark surroundings. 


‘The concert ended with rich orches- 
for once combined with direct, 
Gold- 
never 


the pleasure it | 


gave, is a coecenadow!ng. O° what et 
may bring forth. ere may 

~<a . will reconcile the 

dern orchestra, the 


complex interweaving of latterday har- 


nure and delightful melody 
with p ihe 


) “ ” her 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg and ot 

of his operas), and the school of the fu- 
Ltiere may be founded on such a combina- 
| tion. It is doubtful if even the greatest 


-eomposer can escape 
was 


from the need of 


excellently 


furnishing pleasing melody with his 


“work. ‘“Sakuntala” 


and seenes of terror. Louis C. Elson. 


SYMPHONY GONGERT, P= 


For the third Symphony concert at Mu- 
sic Hall last evening there were two nov- 
elties, one of which will be gladly wel- 
comed when Conductor Paur chooses to 
again place it on the programme, 


sel and Gretel’ music by Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck, which in its operatic form has 
been immensely popular in German for 
two years and which was heard in this 
country but a few weeks ago at Daly’s 
Theatre, New York. :.The fragment se- 
lected for last night’s concert is the clos- 
ing scene of the first act and is a charm- 
ing bit of melody throughout. Consider- 
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brilliant light,; even if it did furnish — 


rather an excess of emotional agitation 


» 
“ 

a 

~ 


while | 
the “other will never become especially | 
popular. The first referred to is the “Han- | 


ing that the opera is founded on a fairy 
tale, the music is by no means of that 
light order which one would naturally ex- 
pect, but is on the other hand of a rather 
serious order without being in the least 


dull. Stately and moderate, 


it has the 


ability to closely hold the attention of an 
audience, who, at its conclusion, showed 


their appreciation most unmistakably. 


The other new piece was the ‘‘Frances- 
ca da Rimini’ fantasia, by Tschaikowski., 
It is weird and strong and is one of those 
compositions which taxes to the utmost 
the endurance of an orchestra. It.Strong- 
ly suggests the ‘“‘Ride of the Walkures” 


as given to the world by Wagner, 


al- 


though it is far more diabolic in its in- 


tense significance. 


Occasionally the or- 


chestra lapses into sweet and harmonic 


passages, especially whcre the feautifu 


l 


solo is given to the clarinet; bui for the 
most part it is one of those piects which 
leaves an unpleasant impression, and con- 
sidering its generally heavy character it 


is rather too long. 


But as a piece to show 


what an orchestra is capable of {it amply 


fulfils its purpose, and 
saying that it was magnificently played. 


it goes without 


The other numbers om the programme | 
were the Berlioz Symphony No. 3, ‘“‘Har- | 


old in Italy,’’ in which the viola solo was) 


/ beautifully and skilfully played by Mr. 
overture to 


Kneisel, and Goldmark’s 
| “Sakuntala.”’ 


For the next coneert the programme will 
be Mozart’s symphony No. 9; Beethoven’s 
House’’; 
| Raff’s piano concerto, and a rhapsodv by 
Svendsen. The soloist will be Carl Fael- 


overture, ‘‘Dedication of the 


| ten. 


‘ 


|| first 


|} poverty, tiresome tricks; they listen in 
|} preterence 
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Third Symphony Concert in Music 

- Hall Last Evenine, Emil Paur, 
Conductor—A Brilliant Program 
of Extreme Modernity. 


_ The program of the third Symphony 
Concert was as follows: 
Symphony No, 4, *“‘Harold in Italy’’...Berlioz 
Viola solo by Mr. Kneisel. 
Dream pantomime from ‘‘Haensel and Gre- 
: Humperdinck 
t irst time. 
Fantasia for orchestra, ‘‘Francesca da Rim- 
inl, Grr. BR's. He Cos eeeeevscvees Tschaikowsky 
First time, 
Overture, ‘“‘Sakuntala,’’ Op. 138 
The selections showed 


Goldmark 


the-- praise- 


and catholic. They also showed his 
lack of appreciation of the value that 
lies in contrast. Why give the public 
, One Saturday night a rigidly classical 
| program, and the next dazzle and stun 
it by a mass of ultra-modern music? 
A. judicious mixture of old and new 
would be more to the purpose. 
cheerfully that the concert last even- 
ing was a brilliant one, and the per- 
| formance put in clear light the techni- 
Cal proficiency of the orchestra. gut 
the brilliancy was well-nigh incessant. 
There was promise of grateful relief 
and a breathing spell in the announce- 
ment of Humperdinck’s ‘‘Dream-Pan- 
tomime,’’ with its little children asleep, 
and angels ‘‘dancing a stately measure’”’ 
around the children and their guardian 
spirits—alas! The children showed 
Wagnerian proclivities, and the angels 
trod heavily in the dance. 

6 

It is over 60 years since the Harold 
Symphony was first given, and natu- 
rally one may answer, ‘“‘And you Say 
the program was of extreme modern- 
ity?’ Yes, for the symphony of Ber- 
_lioz seemed newer and fresher than . 
| the music that followed. Much of the 
work of Berlioz is still intensely mod- 
ern, almost prophetic of that which is 
to come, although all great modern 
/composers have studied Berlioz and 
' learned of him. Think a moment: the 
| Harold Symphony was performedabout | 
eight years before Wagner’s opera 
| “Rienzi” saw the footlights. Wagner 
could study the instrumentation of 
Berlioz. But Berlioz invented his or- 
chestral effects. Take the concert last 
night: How clear, how distinct, how 
natural seemed the orchestral expres- ¢ 
sion of the great frenchman in com- 
parison with the thickness of Humper- 
dinck and the restless labor of Tschai- 
| kowsky. ii | 

Perhaps many musicians pass through 
this experience in studying Berlioz. At 
they wonder blindly they then 
| begin to doubt; they talk of melodic 


-—— 


ec el ie 


to the men who borrowed 
from him freely; and after a while they 
again wcencer at the genius of the 

' Frenchman and they bow the knee. 
When Harold was heard here last, [I 
confess I wrote words that I would — 
now retract. The symphony as it was 
played last night seemed, as it did 

| many years ago, a marvelously roman- 


|; name then 
| book without the c—was played at a 


| membering; 
| Sible that the composer of that piece is 
| one Pp er nae of ‘“‘Hansel and Gre- 
_tel.”’ An excerpt from an opera given 
worthy desire of Mr. Paur to be modern | Y 


;as that in 
'a pretty 
‘immeasurably when heard in the opera 


' tranquil 
| blood, 

| Gretel’ is to be given here soon, let us 
I grant | 
| Pantomime until then, 


|} that word as 
| tion. 


| cesca;”’ 
4, equal of 
| connection 


i of the orchestra. 
| or whatever you are pleased to call it, 
is for the most part forced and with- 


| Dantesque. 
/ and 


t sensuousness 


~ heat, 


markable effect. Mr. Kneisel was in 
his happiest vein. | 


a *¢ 


A Humoreske by Humperdinck~his 
appeared in the program 


Symphony concert Novy. 12, 1892. It was 
a poor, foolish thing, not worth re- 
and it seems hardly pos- 


without voice parts and without scenic 
accessories must suffer inevitably by 
the separation. Even such an entr’acte 
the *‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ 
bit of sentimentalism, gains 


house, and when it appears as the one 
episode in a tale of passion, 
and death. As ‘‘Hiansel and 


remarks about this Dream- 
Suffice it to say 
music is Wagnerian through 
in the best meaning of 
it respects instrumenta- 


defer any 
that the 
and through 


vr 

* ¢ 

Tschaikowsky, one of the greatest 

composers of these latter years, died 
Nov. 6, 1893, and his Fantasia last night 
awakened keen- regret for his death, and 
also the wish that either his ‘‘Romeo 
and: Juliet’’ or ‘‘Hamlet’’ had been played 
in memoriam instead of the ‘‘Fran- 
for the latter work is not the 
either of the two named in 

with it. 
moments, as in the 


powering tone- 


' painting of the ‘“‘cruelest winds under 
| a dark and gloomy air.’’ 
/ever present thought of an 


There is the 
original 
a master of the resources 
But the love episode, 


thinker and 


out deep, genuine pathos. There is no 
such sublime chant of triumphant love 
that mocks Time and Space, that cares 
not for Heaven and laughs at Hell, as 
there is in the ‘‘Romeo;”’ nor is there 
such an exhibition of unearthly imagi- 


' nation as there is in the ghost episode 


in ‘‘Hamlet.’’ Furthermore, in “Fran- 


| eesca”’ there is a suspicion of padding? 


of experimenting. The work is not 
firmly knit. It takes a long time for 
T’schaikowsky to tell the sad story of 
Madonna Francesca. The music is not 


e** 

After the fret and fury, the ,ravinzg 
the pother of the ‘‘Francesca’’— 
and yet do not mistake me, there are 
gigantic moments in it—the Oriental 
of Goldmark was wel- 
come, although at first it might have 
seemed an anti-climax. But this over- 
ture could hardly be called a contrast; 


-it was rather a gradual letting-down, 


an unscrewing of strained pegs. It ‘s 
the fashion for some to rail at Gold- 
mark with his Eastern color, his sug- 
gestion of sacred groves, and blinding 


leve. Such music as the ‘‘Sakuntala’’, 
undoubtedly cloys if it is heard week. 
in, week out; but it is a good thing oc- 


There are over-) 


| 
i 
| 
venerable priests and. Eastern _| 


} 
' 
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Nitioatty Fhe eave 
of the orchestra 
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solo work 


eeony 
f “The wor 
at the Cons 
28, 18384; but B 
aiterations into 
\ anini was presen 


formance; he expressed his 


‘ 


t at the first per- 
deligt 


ght 


with the work by sending Berlioz a 


check for 20,000 francs the next 
which sum 
to paying off 
‘especially to 
‘his Roméo et sym] 
‘he dedicated to Paganinl. 
This statement is incorrect. 
‘old symphony was given Hi! L 
Aah the Conservatory, Paris, Nov. 
4834: but Paganini was not there. 
4833) Dec. 22, 
Symphonie fantastique. 
after this concert in 1833 he 
lioz for a piece for his viola (St 
rius); the result 
ony. : 
each was written first, es 
and he did not return to that city 
three or four years 


some crying debts, 


Some 


Paganini did hear the Harold he : 


ny; but it was not until Dec. 16, 
when the I‘antastique the E 
were played, Berlioz conducting, at 
Conservatory. Then Paganini and 
son Achille appeared 
door. The letter in 
asked him to present an 
| ae Rotchschild—the orde! nelly’ 
Berlioz 20,000 francs—was handec 
next day to Berlioz by Achille, 
"the letter Was dated the 18th. 
>. A year or two ago a story went 
the f& 
rounds of pe aw | 
dinary episode. in 
Affirmati 
’s generosity followed. 
a that the date of the 


99 


- det bed gy 


which Paga 
inclosed 


; 
i 
e 


the 


p. 


ippeau 
was Dec. 23. 


*If report be true, it would seem 


there was not such 
gle, after all, 


We 


and the Harol 


to deliver 


uropean musical pre 
ord of truth 


according 


day, | 
the poor composer devoted | 


but 


buying leisure to write 
Juliette symphony, which 


The Har- | 
first in public 


) 


a9 


In 


he had heard Berlioz’s 
eEkKS 
asked Ber- 
radiva- 
was the Harold pier 

iking the first movement, 
«ag . he left Paris, 


for 


d 
the 
his 


at the orchestra 


nini 


note 


to 
the 


and yet 


the 
Ss 
in 
life 


ons of the reality 


con- 
to 


says 


PHILIP HALE 


that 


a stupendous strug- 
to secure Mr. Nickisch’s 


gervices as director of the Gowandhaus 


that his 


concerts. It appears 
was fourth or fifth on 


eants for the position. It was offere 


name 
the list of appli- 


to 


the others in the order of their rotation, 


and they, 
ments after 
found Y, impo oe 
season came NV 
and he, being unemployed, closed 
the offer. This account, if true, 
away with | 
of the agitated greediness with 
the Gowandhaus people sought Mr. 
isch’s services. LSA 


they became 
ssible to accept. 


” 
» * 


In 


having made other arrange- | 
candidates, 


due 


Nikisch’s turn, 


with 
does 


the much exploited fairy-tale 
which 


Nik- 
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DidWeingartner Have Mr. 
Nikisch in His Mind? 


Weingartner, the famous orchestra | 
-and opera conductor at Berlin, is the | 
| author of an article on conducting, 
which appeared in the October number 
of the Neue Deutsche Rundschau. He | 
treats wf post-Wagnerian conductors: 
Biillow and his imitators, Richter, Levi 
and Mottl. But where does Mr. Nikisch 
come in? Is he not even named, this | 
wondrous man who is proclaimed by 
| the New York illuminati to be the para- 
| gon, the very phoenix of all conductors? | 
And yet has not Weingartner de- | 
| scribed the characteristics of Nikisch in | 
these words in which no one is named? : 

“Tn opposition to the ‘elegant’ con-. 
ductors who get over passages not clear 
at first sight by quickening the tempo, 

the tempo rubato directors made the 
clearest passages unclear by attempting 
peculiar treatment. At times it is an 
unimportant middle voice which is. 
raised to an importance which does | 
not suit it; at times it is an accent, | 
which perhaps ought to be lightly indi- | 
eated, that now appears as a sforzato; | 
then comes a so-called Luft pause, OF | 
pause for breath, which is introduced 
at the crescendo and following piano. 

And all these with perpetual chopping 
and changing of the time! Whence, 
comes this attempt of some directors to | 
make out of compositions something | 
‘else than they really are? Whence this | 
‘horror of a uniform tempo? Personal | 

vanity is the answer, which is not con- 

tent to execute a work as the author 
} intended, but wishes to demonstrate to 
the public what they could make of ity 
if they had been in the position to do | 
so. The conductor’s desire for applause 
is placed higher than the genius of the | 
composer.”’ 

Now Weingartner excepts Richter 
'and Levi and Mottl from such modern 
| magnetic conductors. Is it possible 

that he had Nikisch in mind? 

The following words of the brilliant 
\econductor may well be considered 
thoughtfully by his colleagues, by crit- 
lies and by all interested in orchestral 

concerts (1 quote from the translation 

published in the Musical Courier of the 
| 30th): 

“T have, by bringing forward some 
examples and personal experiences, 
‘sought to prove how widely, in opposi- | 
tion to the philistinism of earlier days, 
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permit a soulful modification of the 
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) “ment, a hypertrophy of sentimentality, 
By — which has arisen from a misunder- 
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tempo in order te enforce a correct con- 


ception of the melos, from imitation 
and exaggeration of Biilow’s peculiari- 
ties, and from the self-seeking of some 
conceited conductors. 


‘Let the conductor, before all things, 
be true to the work which he is to ex- | 


ecute, true to himself, true to the pub- 
lic. Let him not think when he takes 
a score in hand, ‘What can I make out 
of this?’ but 


wish to say?’ Let him study it so thor- 


oughly that during a performance the. 
score is rather a support for his mem-|§ 


ory than a fetter for his thoughts. 
if by study he has formed an image 
thereof, 
unity, 
ways 
portant, most 
in musical life. By good performances 
he can form the public and produce a 
general improvement of artistic senti- 
ment; 
unsure the ground of true art. Let his 
| greatest triumph be to execute a beau- 
tiful work beautifully; the success of 
the composer is his own, 
= » 
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not in fragments. Let him al- 


A Very Fine Programme Splendidly Inter- 
preted—A Bit of ‘‘Hansel and Gretel.” 


The selections for the third of this sea- 
eon’s concerts by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, last evening, in Music Hall, 
were: 

Symphony, ‘‘Haroid in Italy’’..........Berlioz 
Symphonic Poom, ‘‘Francescea’’...Tschaikewsky 
(First time.) 


‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’.... 
Humperdinck 


‘‘Dream-Music,” 


(First time.) 

‘‘Sakuntala’’......+.......Goldmark 

It was an admirable programme, well 
balanced and wholly interesting. Curi- 
ously énough, in all this modern music, 
the inrovator and iconoclast Berlioz 
should have sounded the nrost old-fash- 
ioned. It is true that the “Harold” 
symphony was first heard fifty-one 
years ago, but it was then considered 
vague, extravagant and almost incom- 
prehensible, and up to a comparatively 
recent date was deemed to be in the 
van of the so-called ‘“‘bizarre music that 
has intruded into art and fastened it- 
self tipon it Tike an ugly wen.’ Today 
it is as plain sailing and as easy of com- 
prehension as a nursery rhyme, and is 
exceedéd in extravagance by every 
fledgling who has been innoculated with 
‘music of the future.’’ In fact, 


Overture, 


‘What did the composer ~ 


let him give this image as a} 


by bad performances he makes | 


i 


ever had a finer and more lucid. read- 
ing than Mr. Paur accorded it, and the 
performance by the orchestra was of 
exceptional beauty and finish. The Pil- 
grim march was given with especial 
~ charm. The solo viola Ret. was Lr, ge 
by Mr. Kneisel delightfully and with a 
keen artistic discretion that avoided 
every temptation to force it into undue 
prominence. There was great applause 
after each movement and the audience 
expressed its appreciation at the close 
| of the work with vigorous enthusiasm. 


| 
} 
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consider that he is the most im- ~ 
responsible personality 


The two novelties on the programme 
were full of interest. The ‘‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ selection is lively and poetical 
in melody, and often exquisite in instru- 
mentation. It is among the most fas- 
cinating features of the opera, and may 
be heard with genuine pleasure in the 
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| concert room, but its charm, effect and | 


music is heard apart from the situation 
and the action for which it was written. 


L 
| 


| That it is a page out of Wagner, as 


far as the scoring is concerned, is un- 
deniable, but it has in its themes a 
race and a suave delicacy peculiarly 
ts own. It was beautifully read and 
played. f 


The ‘Francesca’ fantasia is in quite 
another vein. It has a mad furnace glow 
from beginning to end, and burns with 
a white heat even into its cantabile 

movements. The work is, perhaps, spun 
out to an unnecessary length, and its 
exciting tornadoes of noise at length be- 
come tiresome, but the work is intense 

{n power and immensely effective, de- 

| spite the turmoil of brass, bass drum 
and gong. The theme depicting ‘the 
meeting of Dante with Francesco and 

Paolo has a broad tenderness and is ap- 
pealing in its pathos, but it soon disap- 

to make way for the wild frenzy 
hat is the cdctinctive characteristic of 


| the work. The orchestration is amaz- 
ingly brilliant and of trying difficulty for 
the performers, and tts dramatic effect 
is really stirring. There are many fine 
and masterly movements in this com- 
position, but there is also more that is 
urely sensational; that is mere search- 
ng for agg gs. and novel effects and 
that force one into Oe pier constantly 
of the composer instead absorbing . 
one’s attention in the music itself. The 
orchestration attracts more attention 
than do the themes with which it is 
associated. In fact, except the calmer 
love episode already alluded to, there is 
little else that dwells on the memory. 
The exacting score was vigorously read 
| and grandly played. A remarkably warm 


and sympathetic rendering of Goldmark’s 
masterly overture brought this wholly 
fine concert to a fitting end. 

| The next programme is: Prelude and 
entr’acte, ‘“Guntrum”’ (first time), Rich- 
ard Strauss; concerto for the 
forte, Raff; symphony, No, 9, ozarts 
overture, ‘‘Dedication of the House,” 
Beethoven. Mr. Carl Faelten is to be’ 
the soloist. 7 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The Symphony Orchestra gave its third concert last 
evening in Music Hall. The following was the pro- 


gramme: 


Symphony, “Harold in Italy,” 
antasia, ‘‘kKrancesca”’ 
Dream Pantomime, from 


Overture, ‘‘Sakuntala’”’ 
One always spends an uncomfortable half hour in 


the company of Berlioz, hovering between admiration 


and irritation; between the admiration dealt out 
to large genius and the irritation born of sus- 
picion that the admiration is misplaced. And 
help viewing him = out of 
focus. 
was a reformer defying a dead past and armed 
to struggle with a living present. The charm no longer 


startles us, for reformers are abundant and novelties 


are our everyday food, without which we pine and 
starve. Itis Berlioz, the artist, only that concerns us, 
and art has developed, and every grinder out of mu- 
sic has learned the secret of saying small things in a 
large way, the secret of investing noise with majesty 
using many voices or many instruments to surprise 


the ear while deadening the reasoning powers. And, 
et, to properly estimate Berlioz, we must remembe1 
is place in art as well as the inherent worth of his 
roductions; keeping the reformer as well as the com- 


poser always in mind. Once again we must remem. 
iD 


r ly 
er tnat Berlioz had theories, and was unswerving 
them, and gt Hyg music was one 

1 


of them. Fortunately, 


it is doubtfulif music 


y } 
worse; music of which Berlioz was the original 
parent ; but then it is to be hoped that a love for ugly 
realism will go hand in hand with this production oO 
ngly realism. There will be some recompense to mner 
natures if the Berlioz of the future writes music € 
the ‘March of the Pilgrims” and the ‘Serenade. 

The symphonic poem of Tschaikowsky isa broad, Be- 
rious work of dignity and powcr. Of course it belenge 
to that nervous, subjective music so fashionable at e 
present day; music that piles effect on effect, aan a. 
tion on stimulation tothe point of nerve exhaustion. 


There is no rest, no serenity; the sun never shines 


through the mist that distorts outlines and effaces 
serial perapeonsc. The modern composer— espe- 
‘cially the 

of calm, 
nature that whispers its secrets. 


| who loves noise for its own sake. 
: fering humanity of the Inferno; 'Tschaikowsk jonly 


owever, we BPO et Sees tor 
this late day; time 1s doing or 
a ea bE eee etel it lovers of the year 1894 | 
will ever have the fortune of hearing ‘Harold “ | 
+ Italy.’ Doubtless they will hear music that is muc 


ussian composer—has nO ApPren the 
j ut no sympathy 
ita tte ont Is is temperament, 


save that it shows the difterence between the artist 
who has learned self-restraint, the artist of high civili- 


| zation and the artist who yields, like a child,-to his 


passing moods, the artist emerning = ee an 1 
ante 8 


sees the gloom and hears the thunder. His work 15 a 
sombre, unlovable picture in India ink and vermillion. 
The selection from Humperdinck’s opera is too small 
a specimen brick by which to judge the entire edifice 
Taken by itself it is suggestive of triyiality, concealin 
its weaknes under an air of bravado. The ange 


that troop about the sleeping children wear too Nojsy 


boots, and anybody but a German child would have 
nightmare, rather than pleasant dreams, in thelr pres. 
ence. Representing angels’ tread, by trumpets, bags 
tuba and kettle drums may be a part of the fine humor 
which is said to distinguish Humperdinck, but as it is 
not labelled, one may be excused for not recognizing 
it on first hearing. Judging by the specimen, Humper. 
dinck is another of the moderns who gives rchestra 
tion in place of ideas. 

The programme was dull, but Mr. Paur and his 
orchestra distinguished themselves by their fine work; 
the Berloiz symphony was given with rare brilliancy, 
and Mr. Kneisel’s viola playing justly aroused the 
enthusiasm of the audience. he Tschaikowsky 
fantasia was given with inspired noise, and the Hun. 
perdinck pantomine with fine sympathy, but perhaps 
without the humor that was necessary for the proper 
appreciation vf the work. 

The programme for the next concert is Mozart's 
Ninth symphony; Beethoven overture ‘‘Dedication of 
the House’; Concerto for Pianoforte by Raff, anda 
Khapsody by Syensden. The soloist is Mr. Carl 
Faelten. 
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82 (first time); Humperdinck, dréam-music 
.from “Hansel und Gretel” (first time); 
_Goldmark, overture to .“Sakuntala,” opus 
18. Hector Berlioz believed himself, and 
indeed was,in his day, a tremeridous revolu- 
tionist in musical construction,—hs was almost 
overcome, he tells us, in certain compositions 
by certain effects of his own audacious innova- 
tions, and his audiences were sometimes indig- 
ant and sometimes swept away into sobbing 
and other 6xpressions of uncontrolled emotions, 


as if an inspired anarchist of music were work- 


ing upon them. His ‘‘Harold in Italy’ was a 


good opening, therefore, for a programme cul-. 


minating in Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da Ri- 
mini.” It is well at times to see how 
far we have come. The “Harold Symphony” 
is not of the character of the most bizarre 
of Berlioz’s works. But, as it is a good 
representative one, it is interesting to note that 
with its age of two generations upon it, and by 
| comparison with what has come to pass since 
in orchestral music it seems almost too simple, 
mild and tame. It puts forth, indeed, some- 
thing of a claim to be classic, established by 
this very simplicity, reserve and purity of 
effect. Most gratefully, too, doe the listener 
follow along the coherent and intejligible 
stury told in the dramatic purpose. Altogether 
the little old masterpiece stands now a dignified, 
if ineffective, protest by one of the most daring 
of composers against the excesses of the con- | 
temporary “colossal aggregations” of effectism, 
and also against indefiniteress 6i intention, 
vagueness of dramatic or descriptive mat- 
ter, the mere flimsiness and flabbiness 
of emptiness which is requested to be 
taken as something really too fine for 
utterance in a certain class of French contem | 
‘porary composers and their followers. The 
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saw in his Eastern audiences: At all events: 
the listeners no doubt slept the betterfor the con-- 


cluding sweet atid conventional old Goldmatk 
overture “Sakuntala” sending them home 


with a better taste in the mouth. 
The next programme is: 


Prelude 
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ance as apianist; but modestly, as an ens 
semble player, not as a heaven-and-earth- 
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remember the public exhibition by the Len- 
schels of passionate and reciprocal appreci-’ 
ation. They have not forgotten the musical 
connubial infelicities exploited in public by 


-Mr. and Mrs. Nikisch. 
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But Mrs. Paur was a pianist of acknowl- 
edged ability while she was armaiden, She 


was a 


rofessional pianist.’ Mrs. Nikisch 


never sang in coucert in Leipzig. She was a 


soubretté in a theatre. 


which is supposed by foreigners to gra - 
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It never occured to. 
her or her husband that she could sing, until” 
they began to pick fruit from the gol 
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sonify Russian art it must beasa Frankenstein fierce | | dinck ‘Hansel and Gretel” stage setting music | ay 
ly shaking its fists at heaven in the midst of a howling between—a sweet and soft buffer, a delightful- | Grand Opera House Stock Com- 
com est. The work{is excellent in every way, strong ly romantic bridge to cross over on or p . gels 
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is modern, also, and in consequence a trifle hy sterical deed, a peacemaker that none could re- pany. 
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Conductor Paur’s masterly guidance, @ 
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evening in Music Halt. The fotlowing was the pro- 
gramme: 


Symphony, “Harold in Italy,” 
Fantasia, ‘‘kKrancesca’”’ 
Dream Pantomime, fro 


Overture, ‘‘Sakuntala’”’ 


the company of Berlioz, hovering between admiration 
‘and irritation; between the admiration dealt out 
‘to large genius 
‘picion that the admiration is 
then we 
focus. 
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‘| save that it shows the difterence between the artist 
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r»eliL | zation and the artist who yields, like a child,-to his 


The Symphony Concert. 


The Symphony Orchestra gave its third concert last , 


One always spends an uncomfortable half hour in 


born of sus- 
And 
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cannot help viewing him out 
Ilis own boasting claim was that 
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passing moods, the artist ame | from barbarism; 
who loves noise for its own sake. D 
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sombre, unlovable picture in India ink and vermillion. | 
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The selection from Humperdinck’s opera 1s too small | 
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a specimen brick by which to judge the entire edifice | 
Taken by itself itis suggestive of triviality, concealin 
its weaknes under an air of bravado. Y 
that troop about the sleeping children wear too Nojsy 
boots, and anybody but a German child would jaye 
nightmare, rather than pleasant dreams, in thelr pres. 
ence. 
tuba and kettle drums may be a part of the fine humor 
| which is said to distinguish Humperdinck, but as it is 
* not labelled, one may be excused for not recognizing 
it on first hearing. Judging by the specimen, Humper. 
dinck is another of the moderns who gives 
tion in place of ideas. 
The programme was dull, but Mr. 
a distinguished themselves by their fine work; 
the Berloiz symphony was given with rare brilliancy, 
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_ Music. Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


For the first time this season Mr, Paur appar: 
ently arranged his programme with a distinct 
purpose and carried that out consistently. It 
was as follows: Berlioz, symphony No. 2, 
“Harold en Italie,” opus 16 (viola solo by 
Mr. Franz Kneisel); Tschaikowsky, sym- 
phonic poem, “Francesca da Rimini,” opus 
32 (first time); Humperdinck, dréam-music 
from ‘“Hiinsel und Gretel” (first time); 
Goldmark, overture to “Sakuntala,” opus 
13. Hector Berlioz believed himself, and 
indeed was, in his day, a tremendous revolu- 
tionist in musical construction,—he was almost 
overcome, he tells us,in certain compositions 
by certain effects of his own audacious innova- 
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| nothing short of wonderful, both in its sus. 
| tained strength and the vividness of itsdescrip- 
| tive detail. The “Flying Dutchman” overture’s. 
storm is a small one after this. It adds. of course, 
to thé horror to have the tender, shrinking 
and despairing objects of such torment brought 
before the fancy by Dante’s brief and ruefal 
lines picturing the clinging pair that “never 
after were to be apart.” The overwhelming 
excitement of this performance might have — 
realized among the audiencé all the emotional 
outbursts that Berlioz was wont to think he 
saw in his Eastern audiences. At all events: 
the listeners no doubt slept the betterfor the con- 
cluding sweet atid conventional old Goldmark 
overture “Sakuntala’”’ sending them home 
with a better taste in the mouth. 
The next 


programme is: Prelude and 
entr’acte, “Guntrum’’ (first. time), Richard 
Strauss; concerto for the pianoforte, Raff: 
symphony, No. 9, Mozart; overture, ‘Dedica- 
tion of the House,” Beethoven. Mr. Car! Faeél- 
ten is to be the soloist. | 


was a reformer defying a dead past and 
to struggle with a living present. The charm no longer | 
startles us, for reformers are abundant and novelties | 
are our everyday food, without which we pine and 
starve. It is Berlioz, the artist, only that concerns U5, 
and art has developed, and every grinder out of mu-} 
sic has learned the secret of saying small things in a 
large way, the secret of investing noise with majesty 
using many voices or many instruments to surprise | Faelten. 


the ear while deadening the reasoning powers. And, 
yet, to properly estimate Berlioz, we must remembe1 
his place in art as well as the inherent worth of his 
productions; keeping the reformer 4s well as the com- | 
poser always in mind. Once again we must re ee | 

her tnat Berlioz had theories, and was unswerving!) 
true to them, and et Fhe music was one} 
of them. Fortunately, however, we are not called On | 
to judge his music at this late day; time is doing it for ) 
us, and it is doubtful if music lovers of the year 1894. 
will ever have the fortune of hearing “Harold in 

-Italy.”? Doubtless they will hear music that 1s much | 

| worse; music of which Berlioz was the original 

| parent; but then it is to be hoped that a love for ugly 
realism will go hand in hand with this production of 
ngly realism. There will be some recompense to finer 
natures if the Berlioz of the future writes music like 
the ‘March of the Pilgrims” and the “Serenade. 

The symphonic poem of Tschaikowsky isa broad, 8e- 
rious work of dignity and powcr. Of course it belengs 
to that nervous, subjective music 80 fashionable at the 
present day; music that piles effect on effect, stimula 
tion on stimulation to the point of nerve exhaustion. 
There is no rest, no serenity; the sun never shines 

| through the mist that distorts outlines and effuces 
aerial perspective. The modern composer — espe- 
cially the Russian composer—has no appreciation 
of calm, smiling beauty, no sympathy with the 
nature that whispers its secrets. Is is temperament, 
is it a taste that has not progressed beyond the strife | 
of half civilized barbarism? If one were asked to per. 
ry oe lon eben a ear xia ‘ain py ein dinck ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’ stage setting music 

’ shak sts at heaven in the mids a | - 

Bagge worktis excellent in every way, strong gels a sweet and soft buffer, a delightful- 

in ideas, and strong and original in workmanship ,; at y romantic bridge to cross oyer on, in- 

is modern, also, and in consequence a trifle hysterical dead. a poncomaker that ‘dno aicla’ se. 
sist. Opening with a strain of high strings 


anda trifle obscure. When we are greatly excited we 
do _, not & pe «ee — ed , im? muted that always suggest an approaching 
Russian art is “always excited; it moves us by wonder in the Wagnerian music drama, it 
assion ana not by reason, and its passion soon brings ona wonder indeed of richness of 
tone, swelling with the broadest, fullest and 
most exciting yet always restrained combina- 


3 so intense and our nerves so badly balanced that we 
unconsciously imitate it, asin a hospital ward devoted 

tions of the orchestral elements until the stage 
picture of the descending and _ thronging 


to hysterical patients. Tschaikowsky moves Us by his 
angels is plain even to “unseeing eyes,” 


strength, earnestness and lack of reserve. In Homer 

the sods weep and bellow, it is not dignified, but w hen 
The Tschaikowsky piece is Cossack- 
ism in music to the full. The dra- 


« god bellows plant your feet firmly, set your teeth, 

for assuredly you will be stirred to your ast nerve 

fibre. ‘I'schaikowsky’s lungs are strong, ai ae Sees 

deeply; he breathes hurricanes, and W 1e sitio ‘nteyinde whieh ettds th nein. 40 
the work is not very clear or at all beautiful; 
but the feat of delineating the fury of a wind- 

storm, or rather of a fierce combat of winds, 


and Mr. Kneisel’s viola playing justly aroused tlie | 
enthusiasm of the audience. The Tschaikowsky | 
fantasia was given with inspired noise, and the Hum. | 
perdinck pantomine with fine sympathy, bnt perhaps | 
without the humor that was necessary forthe proper. 
appreciation uf the work. 


tions, and his audiences were sometimes indig- 

_ant and sometimes swept away into sobbing 
and other expressions of uncontrolled emotions, 
as if an inspired anarchist of music were work- 
The programme for the next concert is Mozart's | ing upon them. His “Harold in Italy’ was a 

Ninth symphony; Beethoven overture ‘Dedication of | good opening, therefore, for a programme cul- 

the House”; Concerto for Pianoforte by Raff, anda | minating in Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da Ri- 

Khapsody by Syensden. The soloist is Mr. Carl | mini.” It is well at times to see how 
far we have come. The “Harold Symphony” 
is not of the character of the most bizarre 
of Berlioz’s works. But, as it is a good 
representative one, it is interesting to note that 

| with its age of two generations upon it, and by 

| comparison with what has come to pass since 
in orchestral music it seems almost too simple, | 
mild and tame. It puts forth, indeed, some- 
thing of a claim to be classic, established by 
this very simplicity, reserve and purity of | connubial infelicities exploited in public by 
effect. Most gratefully, too, doe’ the listener | Wr. and Mrs. Nikisch 7 
follow along the coherent and intelligible lpia de a 
stury told in the dramatic purpose. Altogether But Mrs. Paur was a pianist of acknowl- 
the little old masterpiece stands now a dignified, | edged ability while she was a-maiden. She 
if ineffective, protest by one of the most daring , was a rofessional pianist.) Mrs. Nikisch 
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Mrs. Emil Paur will soon make her appear- 

ance as apianist; but modestly, as an en- 

‘semble player, not as a heaven-and-earth-— 
defying soloist. 


There are music lovers that fear, and 
justly, harassing musical domesticity. They 
remember the public exhibition by the Hen- 
schels of passionate and reciprocal appreci- 
ation. They have not forgotten the musical 
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i composers against the excesses of the con- never sang in coucert in Leipzig She was a 
emporary “colossal aggregations” of effectism, | : we: vi | ; 
. or dat soubrette in a the: ; ay 
and also against indefiniteress 01 intention, t her or her ag ge ; oe i sph ile ie 
vagueness of dramatic or descriptive mat- | they began to ntek Dae eeaiu’ ta ‘wel ye 
, c 2 ~-L | 9 


ter, the mere flimsiness and flabbiness 7 ees : 
of emptiness which is requested to be which is supposed by foreigners to grow 1 | 


taken as something really too fine for | the back-yard of every American. | 
utterance in a certain class of French contem — | 
porary composers and their followers. The | * | 
new-style “colossal aggregation” was close at (| THE SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
hand in the programme with only the Humper- | 
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Grand Opera House Stock Com-) 
pany. | 


Happenings, Musical and) 


. Dramatic, 
An audience that was uncommonly dem- 
onstrative and equally appreciative heard | 
the third concert by the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra in Music Hall Saturday night. | 
In the selection of the programme, the |} 
excellent reading of the orchestra under 
‘Conductor Paur’s masterly guidance, and 
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mallet and chisel the ruw red-hot through friction. 
What is the eh MA ed of his musical poem? 
Surely not she seen by the clear-eyed, ee el 
thetic Dante; but some over-yoluble suffering, 
maiden of the storm. The contrast is of no importance , 
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SEASON 1895-96. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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VY. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE. ‘‘Oberon.’’ 


WAGNER. MONOLOGUE from “Die Gotterdimmerung’’ 


MENDELSSOHN. SCOTCH SYMPHONY. 


SONGS. 


BRAHMS. TRAGIC OVERTURE. 


Soloist: 


Miss MARIE BREMA. 
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PRs Loe | s far. |! mrancesca and Paolo comes in as an epi- 
his was the programme: — | sode. The emotion of grief and passion- 
By pens 8, SE in Pg ae agp ate love are disappointingly eerer. rh 
fan. ‘iola solo by. Mr. Kneisel, : t composer at every uprising in the 
‘Dream pantomime from Rgiracics’ PO meen ee «> ctasoet Constant “background of whirling 
paths.” First time. storm-wind.’’ The pandemonium of the 
Ppantasia tor orchestra, ‘‘Francesca do Rim- hellish elements suggested by the instru- 
Ms ; “f he 4 Pp. 


Baeseeaisnseenssessesssss TSChAIKOWSKY mentation was a howling, windy and | Boston Music Hall 


Overture, “Sakuntala,”’ Op. 1 Golamark musical ein The wierd bho dm a 
_ ‘Harold in Italy,” though ares given 60 | Irving’s rocken scene’ were brought 


+o 
ead 
of. : os, 


way. é : instantly to mind. 
years ago, seemed distinctly modern. Not The programme closed with Goldmark’s 


veiled in the intricate mystery character-| overture to “Sakuntala,’’ which, with its 

‘izing those who have modelled their writ- corer Piss Paty Sov sabia Wate : | 

ings after Berlioz, and thus have thrust Pes ioe fot my Spagetti prtveididein | | SHEASON 
upon the musical world works from which | | 


ty | é} } The programme of the Symphony re- 
only the deeply studied musical mind| pearsal and concert next Friday and Sat- 
eould extricate an idea of meaning, it is 


‘delightfully vivid, yet deep in thought. lg te blige gee Mag ye BOSTON SYM | | hte Fae, Oe Ok wef ae we oe 
'Passing from the first movement of “‘Har- hony No. 9, Mozart; awabure “Ded | ' ‘s | HON Y () hai er * | Wk \ 
‘oid in the Mountains; Scenes of Melan- ¢ “f the House,” Beet! 1 ee | fal sa tI itr, 
holy, Happiness’ and Joy,” one ie. ouitl tty edhnpet ouse, eethoven. Carl Fael- | 

otalepiaay in touch with the composer’s | tan 

‘theme, and ready to revel in the musical | 

picturesqueness of the second movement, | Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 

“March of Pilgrims, Singing Their Even- | 

ing Hymn.”’ 

- The listener figures in his mind the pil- 

‘grims marching to ‘the accompaniment of 

their chant and the mountain evening 

twilight. This music is repeatedly inter- ~ 

‘rupted by the chiming of two bells, one Y GE ICED Hy! 

in high B (represented by the fiute, oboe : . OOD i t _ 

and harp), and the other in medium C 
(represented by the horns and harp). In 

the C bell the booming resonance of a Si a cia 

Yarge church bell in the distance is viv- | > / ay: > NI C) VEMRB ER 
idly suggested. The third movement is | | es » ANU VY Divi DEIN 
“Serenade of the Mountaineer in the 

Avruzzi to His Mistress.” The fanciful 

‘mind quickly catches in this a romantic | oe - : 
picture of a serenade to the strumming | roeramrmoe. 
accompaniment in the viotas divise and 

jong-sustained notes in the second oboe, | WEBER pale DD 

clarinets and bassoons. The fourth move- | egtiaie t(REURE. “Oberon.’ 
ment is entitled “Orgy of Brigands; Rec- 
Ollections of Preceding Scenes,”’ in which | 
the only new thought is the revelry of | 
the brigands. It is like playing the fourth 
‘act of Henry Arthur Jones’ “The Mas- 
‘queraders,’”’ or Henry Irving’s playing the 
fast act of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’— , 

-1ds nothing, and therefore unnecessary. | MENDELSSOHN eee | 

Mr. Kneisel in his viola solos played with ee as re sels SCOTCH SYMPHONY 
a fine discrimination, winning repeated | 

encores at the close of each movement, 

and was finally compelled to bow his ac- 

knowledgments again and again to the i SONGS 

enthusiastic assemblage. pass 
The dream-pantomime from ‘‘Haensed 
‘and Gretel,’’ which is the closing scene 
from the final act of the opera now playing 
‘$n Daly’s Theatre, New York, and soon to, 
‘be seen here at the Hollis, doubtless suf- 
fered in its interpretation by the absence 
of the footlight accoutrements, though 
‘its rendering Saturday night was suffi- 
wient to test the composer's fairy fancy. 
One might have, thought from the music | 
‘in the dance of fairies that they stand | : 

‘six foot in their clogs, but that impression | . Miss MARIE BREMA. 
‘is erroneous. | 

. In Tschaikowsky’s fantasia, “Francesca 

Kf Remini,” suggested by Dantes’ In- 

ferno V., the poetic Keynote is “cruelest 


WAGNER 


BRAHMS TRAGIC OVERTURE. 


Soloist: 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1895-96. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMILk PAUR, Conductor. 


IVY. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER ¥Y, AT ’'S,. P.M. 


Programme. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. PRELUDES To Acts I. and II. of ‘“Guntram,”’ op. 25. 
(First time. ) 
RAFF. CONCERTO for the PIANOFORTE in C minor, 
op. 185. 
. Allegro. 


. Andante quasi Larghetto. 
. Finale: Allegro. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY No. 39, in D major. ‘“‘Parisian.’’ 


. Allegro assai. 
. Andante. 
. Allegro. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. ‘‘Die Weihe des Hauses,’’ op. 124. 


Soloist: 


Mr. CARL FAELTEN. 


The Piano used is a Knabe. 


—_———— ——- 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Excerpts From the Gun- 


tram’ of Strauss. 


; 


Second and Last Concert of the 
Melba Operatic Co. 


Triumph of the Great Singer 
as Gounod’s Marguerite. 


The program of the fourth Symphony 


'eoncert given last evening was as fol- 


lows: 
Preludes to Acts I. and Il. of ‘‘Guntram’’ 
Richard Strauss 
(First time.) 
Concerio for piano, C minor, op. 185....Raff 
Symphony No, 39, D major, ‘‘Parisian’’ 
, - Mozart 
Overture, ‘‘Consecration of the House” 
Beethoven 
The program book stated that 
“Cjuntram, opera in three acts, the text 
and musie by Richard Strauss, was 
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fed tonalities? Is there. 00 
snuine «affect? This is not sunpiy 


i} striving after the bizarre. trauss 
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wanted that narticular effect; he go. _ 


it; and I would not exchange for it the 
whole of the symphony by Mozart, | 
with the overture by*Beethoven thrown 
in. This voung man, for Strauss is 
only 31, has written music that com- 
mands respect as well as music that is 
perplexing or disheartening in its pessi- 
mism, as the Don Juan fantasie, in 
which our old friend from Spain is so- 
phisticated and deeply versed in Schop- 
enhauer. But I do not remember any- 
thing by him that gives such assurance 
of his serene mastery of a subject as 
the prelude played last night, all white, 


‘| mystic, wonderful. 


The pre'ude to act two is “‘The Festi- 
val of Victory at the Duke’s Court.’ 
Here we have Strauss, the student of 
Berlioz. But Berlioz in tumultuous joy, 
in orchestral jamborees, is a hard man 
to imitate, for he is always distinct in 


'the height of his frenzy. Twist the 


rhythm as Strauss will, shock by sud- 


' den contrasts, set. off blue lights and 


rockets and pin-wheels and cannon 
erackers -when the whole show is over, 


' and there remains stunned ears, aching 


eyes, lame legs, the smell of powder 


and burnt paper, there is the one final 
' opinion: ‘After all, Berlioz gave us a 
' better show.’ Yet, in its proper place, 


this orchestral hurrah may serve its 
purpose. 

. ro ‘ 

Biillow never showed more clearly his 


. devotion to Raff than when, he insisted 
'on playing his piano-concerto, The 
Raff of the greater symphonies is ‘one 


first brought out at the Musicians’ | 


Festival at Weimar, in 1894.’ The state- 
ment is incorrect. The opera was first 
brought out at the Weimar Opera 
Flouse, Mav 10, 1894. The Musicians’ 
Festival at Weimar in 1894 was May 3l- 
June 6, 

“es 

Inasmuch as ‘‘Guntram” is unknown 
to us. we are obliged to listen to these 
preludes as though they were absolute 
music, without a definite purpose; as 
the inducing af a mood, a preparation 
for the dramatic action that follows, 
or, in the case of the second prelude, a 
contrast, or an explanation, or an anh- 
nouncement like the “20 years are sup- 
posed to elapse, etc.,’’ so dear to writers 
of melodrama. The music, no doubt, 
suffers in consequence. 

Yet is the first of these preludes—it 
was played in Chicago by Thomas’s 
Orchestra Nov. 2%full of suggestion. 
Given the word Guntram and this pre- 
lude: here is a problem to be worked 
out by each hearer, and without doubt 
there are many wildly differing an- 
swers. 

To you, madam, it may have sug- 
gested a cathedral. To you, a philos- 
opher, it may have suggested infinity. 
To a third, something rumbling and 
vaguely agreeable. To me it_was all 
white, mystic. wonderful, However 
you may regurd its purpose or its mean- 
ing, you must admit the beauty, the 
spirituality, the freedom from earthly 
dross. It is easy to look wise, to say 
now ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ and again ‘‘Tristan,’ 
and yet aguin ‘Parsifal,’’ but there 
is much in the prelude that is Richard 


man, a romantic creature, with a mas- 
tery of counterpoint and moments of 
eenuine insniration and gorgeous ex- 
pression. The Raff of the piano-pieces 


'is for the most part a contriver of 
| pot-boilers, with a mastery of counter- 


point and an eye to cheap applause. 


i This concerto, we are told by some 
‘learned German, is a masterpiece be- 
| cause—because, forsooth, ‘in each 


movement all the subjects are in double 


' counterpoint with one another.’’ This 
‘may be so: it does not prevent the 


| work from being intrinsically vulgar, I 2 
‘icnow of hardly anything more pathetic | 


in the history of music than the neces- 


1 sity of Raff. Here was a man of fine | 
'¢hought, of acknowledged skill, of pure, 
‘romantic spirit, obliged to write for | 


publishers and public that he might | 


'eat and clothe himself and have aj)! 


place to sleep in. The pity of it, that 


‘such a man should write such a con- | 
' certo, with its boarding-school pretti- | 
i ness. and its circus finale. 


Mr. Iaelten’s performance of it was) 


inv doubt as good as jt deserved. He 
‘was conscientious and\ careful and al- 
‘wavs respectable. There-was never any | 
exhibition of the overwhelming artistry 
‘that sometimes glorifies that which is 
‘commonplace and redeems that which | 
| is inherently vulgar. : 


* 

es | 

Miozart’s symphony in D pleased the} 
Psrisians of 1778 But that was over a), 


icentury ago. In this work there are | 
date traces of the smile of Mozart, the | 
‘smile that suggests the tear. Ll doubt 

if Mr. Paur would play it today, or if 

anvbody would listen to it respectfully 

and patiently, if it did not bear Mozart's 

name. 


' mighty joy. 


Nor is the Beethoven overture a 
Who cares for Beethoven 


i'when he wrote “in the stvle of Han-}/ 


| de 


io? Jt is when we listen to his musie 
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: First ‘Time—Both. in ‘Most 

Modern German Vein— 

ua Vs a ies of the Modern School 
: ‘ oe ¢ Orchestral Playing: 

‘ @ progr mme for the concert last 
y the” Boston Symphony. Orches- | 


a acts 1 and 2 of “Guntram’’.. 

R. Strauss 
, © minor, for pianoforte........-Raft 
es y No. 89, ‘‘Parisian’’..........Mozart 
i feed: » “Consecration of the House’’... 
ie eam Beethoven 
Ty “mg ist was Mr. Carl Faelten. The 
ns from Richard Sirauss were 

2 for the first time. Both are 

“fe exe e “1g modern German vein; in 

ds, there is a lavish affluence 
55 sstration and a barren poverty of | 
Be 1e composer has avoided, studi- 
yo ere erwise, anything resembling 
enerally understood as melody. — 
brief themes, - having no 

I reoweotion with each other 
.d under a multitude — 


_ ail 


ts. in-  yegard to tone color. | 
a ‘a ‘there is little that Pa | 
ve tad ‘on the mind except | 
< ptiness, and bewildering noise, | 
5 is. generally claimed as a fol- 
of the robe school, but he car- 
V of me ed inte th the wildly | 
: sissies pecial ule | 
™ Dreaie une We at rerenty 


— a ieee 

- vent oF at wane ere) y 

r le oe be a Pr Bereta” . Y ‘SL AEs R 
SIC T. ‘ } 
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e aspect : 

sans its tat ars 

aaaumes , pore rous- 
es tewtneke of an elephant in. 


ose crete disporting itself on a 
i t rope. ow and<then the music 
becomes a erg gag of cacophony; the 
bass drum rag the tuba bellows, the 
trombones roar and the. cymbals 


scream, the whole in grotesque sav- | 


agery and suggesting the crack of 


doom. This is not music, but the rav-_ 


ing of a mad degenerate. 


essay in the programme book | 
Model System” became almost cheering © 


and blithesome by comparison. The score 


makes the most etal p Mobi demands on. 
but they | 
were brilliantly met, an the perform- 
ance was interesting, if the music was. 
i not. It was well, nevertheless, that an — 


the virtuosity of the players 


opportunity was given to. hear these 


compositions, for they are much talked , 
dp in Germany, and their production | 


nets was useful in keeping the musical 
public in touch with contemporary art 
as illustrated by the more famous com- 
posers of the day. 

The Mozart symphony, with its clear- 


ness, its tunefulness, its artistic use of 


a means to a distinctly defined end, 


came as a welcome relief after all of 

this noise, vagueness and confusion. It 

habe gg og * and sympathetically | 
aur, and delightfully 


Mr. 

played, The Beethoven overture, far 

rom the best of the master’s work in 

its order, also received a thoroughly 
fine interpretation. 

The Raff concerto, despite some fine 
moments, is largely made up of bom- 
bast; and has a plentiful share of com- 
-monplace, not to say vulgarity. Its 
treatment in the orchestra is always in- 
teresting, and the solo part offers every 


| GPR ORS AE: 4) the performer to mani- 


fest his sk Mr. Faelten played it 


with meee, re Marg sging ind. ext and 
cle aye 


his technique — and fb - 
and. able, Horiethizis less of. st eg ly 
maintained vigor would . have BY Si are 
Eb ogee variety of light and sh 


is performance, but he was. heartily : 


applauded and twice recalled. 


€ programme for the_next concert | 
is: Overture, ‘Oberon,’ Weber; mono- | 


logue from ‘Die Gotterdammerung,” 
agner; ‘‘Scotch’’ symphony, Mendels- 
sohn; songs; tragic overture, Brahms. 


in yorchentrattan. j The soloist ewill be Miss Marie Bremer. 
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The Symphony ‘Concert. 
The fourth concert of the season was given by the 
Symphony Orchestra. at Music Hall last evening, The 
programme was: 


Prelude to acts 1 and 11 of “Guntram”. .R. Strauss 
Concerto, C-minor Op. 185.....ececccsececseeses RAft 
Symphony No. 9, D-major.......e.e.+eee+0+++MOZAart © 
Overture, ‘Dedication of the House”. .. Beethoven 

Soloist, Mr. Carl Faelten 
Itis questionable if a correct judgment of a work 
can be formed from a single specimen, and in judging 


the specimen one may consciously overpraise or under- 


estimate the worse. We may then admit that Richard 


Strauss is a greater genius than his preludes 
show. It is all good music, but so much like other 
good music in the modern manner that — it 
arouses Only the ghost of enthusiasm. Modern Ger- 
many has already spoken through the lips of Wagner 
and young Germany has advanced no further than 
feebly whispering what the giant howled in his world’ 
resounding voice, And “young” Germany has become | 
middle-aged Germany, while the promises of youth , 
have not been performed. Spontaneity is lacking in fe 
young Germany, it has lost the faculty of inventing; it 
makes music without inspiration and one admires the 
manufacturer in place of the composer. Of course the 
Grecian Brahms and the Goth Wagner must impress 
the era with their individuality; genius cannot do 
otherwise; but why dilute old wine and attempt to 
conceal the sophistication by giving ita new label? 
And thenit requiresa giant to fitly weara giant’s 
armor; modern mediocrity is crushed by its am- 
Lition and when it attempts to speak in 
the name of the prophetit has nothing more import’ 
ant to say than—figs! There is a monotony all the way : 
up or down, from Richard Strauss to Humperdinck, | 


and in art monotony is the most destructive of epidem- i 


ics. The preludes are strongly suggestive of Wagrer, 
but they are attenuated in ideas, and suggest deep, 
babbling to deep of a noisy, but unspeakable mystery. | 
The brilliancy is empty and the Kabbala isa bad sub’ 
ject for music. If oneis concerned only with the in- 
strumentation, and is able to forget Wagner, admira- 
tion will reach a high point. 

It is a pleasure toturn from Strauss to the last of 
the old giants, Raff, to the Titan shorn somewhat of 
his pristine glory and brightness; whose ideas poured 
forth in a burning and unconquerable torrent, who was 
melodious learned, graceful and genial, and who, at 
his best, spoke the language of inspiration. The con- 
certo is delightfully fresh, containing enough learning 
to set up a score or so of modern composers; that Mr. 
Carl Faelten is an adequate interpreter of this work it 
would be overbold to assert. Asa pianist he has greatly 
improved since he was last heard; he played with great 
smoothness, and in technical matters generally he is 
deserving of praise; he is earnest and dignified, but his | 


playing is dry and colorless. Raff demands something 


more than superlative technique, and this something 
more was absent. There were-dryness, absence of 
color and of geniality. What was given was of excel- 


lent quality, but it does not answer the demands of the || 


highest art. How colorless was Mr. Faelten’s work, 
Was easily seen when the orchestral work came in 


than Mr. Faelten interprets him. 


i len 


e {Mozart Symphony receiv Phe brillia& 7 
dell sate and nympaibene ncoden” 
‘The programme for the next concert, November 22, 


is Weber’s Overture, “Oberon;’’ Wagner monologue 
from ‘Die Gotterdammerung;’’ Mendelssohn’s Scotch 


Symphony; Brahms’s Tragic Overture. The soloist is 
Miss Marie Brema. 


“Lily of kilarney” te he sas tl y the | 


SShiba's Concert oming at ~~ sk 4 
—Other Harmonic Happentaat | 
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The usual large audience crowded 2 
sic hall last evening and gaye | 
evidence of thoroughly rponaiig 
gram arranged by oe 
the fourth of this seagon’s sy1 
concerts. The selections consist 
the preludes to the first ‘oid Dif C ph oy a 
of the op “Guntram,” by Richard | 
Strauss, concerto for pianoforte | in C} 
| minor by Joachim Raff, the ‘Parisian’ 
‘symphony in D major by, Mozart, anc } 
the ‘‘Consecration of the House,” ¥ ty ro 
‘ture by Beethoven. | ra, Be 

Mr Carl Faelton was the ‘aoloteee 
he naturally received a very ‘hearty et 
greeting, for he is one of the ablest a 
most popular of local pianists. ice 
/generally heard once during each | < 
son with the symphony orchestra, . é 
his appearance is eagerly awaited 
his numerous. ‘admirers. Particular 
gratifying is this annual performance t j 
the students of the N, E. reaps y 
of music, of which Mr Faelton is F 
cipal, and there was a notably 
tendance of students at both the F 
afternoon rehearsal and last nig 
concert. ‘ Aa I iy 

Mr Faelton’s rernereras at in sae 
highly developed te were 
mirably displayed yes erday. Hi 
pretation of Raff’s interesting, 
cessively elaborated concerto, 
finished and scholarly perform 
was the second time that he hai ri 
this work with the wg So A 


land it proved a very accep 


tion to 4 e audience, 

The andante is rather the x 
satin ng or the three DB 2 sgn os 
Faelton played it exce ey 
and delicacy of Sas inten ts pie 

finale, allegro, inte 
raid spirit ana “facilit ‘y of 


e was repeatedly recall 1 att ter | 


performance, MSS ooh eases ar 
0 , ; Sab 
contrast with his own. Mr. Paur interprets Raff better “Guntram’’ we ph | you oa 
first time. The 0 
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3 oa; sande tS Saab ae 
omrhe people of Ck hon 
| had an opportunity of hi 
rOrchestra in this progr 
Overture, ‘‘Genoveva’”.... 
**Pathet 

‘‘Les Eolides’’ (first 
Pre Pete eae ged kk wate pied Cesar Franck 

‘Queen Mab,’’ ‘‘Romeo and 
aa t Pet Pe Tr ORE Pe ee ee eT Berlioz 
‘Ball Scene, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ Berlioz 
Flow long will it be before we hear in 
Boston the orchestral works of César 
‘Franck. one of the greatest composers 


of the last 50 years? 


‘THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
& A who 

Two Interesting Novelties Pr 

- gented Last Night. 


@elections from Richard Strauss Heard 


Efere for First Time—Both in Most 
i makes the most exacting demands on 
ihe virtuosity of the players, but they | 


_ Extreme Modern German Vein— 
. Wild Vagaries of the Modern School 
—Brilliant Orchestral Playing. 


The programme for the concert last | 


might by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra was: 
Preludes to acts 1 and 2 of ‘‘Guntram’’.. 
R. Strauss 
Concerto, © minor, for pianoforte.......- Raff 
Symphony No. 39, ‘‘Parisian’’..........Mozart 
Overture, ‘‘Consecration of the House’’... 
h | Beethoven 
The soloist was Mr. Carl Faelten. The 
gelections from Richard Strauss were 
heard here for the first time. Both are 
in the extremest modern German vein; in 
other words, there is a lavish affluence 
of orchestration and a barren poverty of 
ideas. The composer has avoided, studi- 
ously or otherwise, anything resembling 
what is generally understood as melody. 
There are brief themes, having no 
discoverable connection with each other 
and presented under a multitude of 
aspects in regard to tone color. Be- 
-yond this there is little that im- 
pressés itself on the mind except 


chaotic:emptiness and bewildering noise, | 


Strauss is generally claimed as a fol- 
lower of the Wagner school, but he car- 
ries the Wogner method into the wildly 
grotesque, especially in orchestration. 
He seems to revel in causing ugly har- 
monies to: break unexpectedly on the ear. 


‘He is unquestionably a master of instru- 
mentation, but that is now a common 
crime, the indulgence in which enables 
even mediocrities to give afcertain lurid 
pomp to their commonplaces in the sun- 
‘burst of glowing tone color in which they 
envelop them. These preludes mean 
“nothing and tell nothing distinctly. The 
prelude to act 1 meanders on its way 


‘ness, but it is little else than musical 
‘sawdust served up with a rich and highly 
is ned dressing. It might be consid- 
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Pier cation | of mental biliousness and 
digestion generally. un 


The scoring is wonderfully ingenious» 
j and effective, even masterly in its orig- 
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inality and the knowledge it displays of © 


all the resources of the modern orches- 
tra, but otherwise it suggests the 
heathen raging and imagining a vain 
thing. This movement, however, is 
even tamely mild in its extravagances 
compared with the prelude to act 2. 
This opens with a lively theme that is 
abundant in promise of something bet- 
ter. It even takes on the aspect pf a 
tune, but after a few bars its playful- 
ness assumes a leviathan ponderous- 
ness; the lightness of an elephant in 
silk stockings disporting itself on a 
tight rope. Now and‘then the music 
becomes a miracle of cacophony; the 
bass drum rages, the tuba bellows, the 
trombones roar and the cymbals 
scream, the whole in grotesque sav- 
agery and suggesting the crack of 
doom. This is not music, but the rav- 
ing of a mad degenerate. The gloomy 
essay in the programme book on ‘The 
Model System’’ became almost cheering 
and blithesome by comparison. The score 


were brilliantly met, and the perform- 


1 ance was interesting, if the music was 


not. It was well, nevertheless, that an 
opportunity was given to hear these 
compositions, for they are much talked 
of in Germany, and their production 
here was useful in keeping the musical 
public in touch with contemporary art 
as illustrated by the more famous com- 


posers of the day. 


The Mozart symphony, with its clear- 
ness, its tunefulness, its artistic use of 
a means to a distinctly defined end, 
came as a welcome relief after all of 
this noise, vagueness and confusion. It 
was beautifully and sympathetically 


' read by Mr. Paur, and delightfully | 
played. The Beethoven overture, Ter; 
from the best of the master’s work in 


its order, also received a thoroughly 
fine interpretation. 
The Raff concerto, despite some fine 


moments, is largely made up of bom- |: 


bast, and has a plentiful share of com- 
monplace, not to say vulgarity. Its 
treatment in the orchestra is always in- 
teresting, and the solo part offers every 


opportunity for the performer to mani- | 
fest his skill. Mr. Faelten played it | 
with virility and unflagging energy, and |. 


his technique was clear and flexible 


and. able. Something less of steadily | 
maintained vigor would. have given 


greater variety of light and shade to 
his performance, but he was heartily 
applauded and twice recalled. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, “‘Oberon,’’ Weber; mono- 
logue from “Die Gotterdammerung,”’ 
Wagner; ‘‘Scotch’” symphony, Mendels- 
sohn; songs; tragic overture, Brahms. 
The soloist will be Miss Marie Bremer. 


‘with a vaguely voluptuous pretentious- | 


: “as an effort to prove the truth of | 


| smoothness, and in technical matters generally he is 


ha " 


~ The {Mozart Symphony received a :- 
delicate and sympathetic reading. 


MUSIC. 
——- The programme for the next concert, 2.0, c..202 2. 


The Symphony Concert. is Weber’s Overture, “Oberon;” Wagner monologue 
The fourth concert of the season was given by the from “Die Gotterdammerung;” Mendelssohn’s Scotch 


Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall last evening. The Symphony; Brahms’s Tragic Overture. The soloist is 
programme was: Miss Marie Brema. 


Prelude to acts land ll of *‘Guntram’’..R. Strauss —— 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Bde —— 


Concerto, C-minor op. 185..... bekdeasatsstadean Raff 

Symphony No. 9, D-major......es.eeees ecceees Mozart 

Overture, ‘Dedication of the House’’.... Beethoven 
Soloist, Mr. Carl Faelten 


Itis questionable if a correct judgment of a work 


the specimen one may consciously overpraise or under- 


| can be formed from a single specimen, andin judging Fourth of This Season’s Sym- | 


estimate the worse. We may then admit that Richard 
Strauss is a. greater genius than his preludes 


phony Concerts. 


show. Jt is all good music, but so much like other 
‘good music in the 


modern manner wnat ty “Lily of Killarney” to be Sang by the 
Castle Sq Opera Company. 


——_—— 


‘arouses only the ghost of enthusiasm. Modern Ger- 
| many has already spoken through the lips of Wagner 
and young Germany has advanced no further than | 
feebly whispering what the giant howled in his world: ’ 


resounding voice, And “‘young”’ Germany has become Melba’s Concert—Coming of Paderewski 
—Other Harmonic Happenings, 


middle-aged Germany, while the promises of youth y 
hive not been performed. Spontaneity is lacking in | 
young Germany, it has lost the faculty of inventing; it 

makes music without inspiration and one admires the The usual large audience crowded Mu- 
manufacturer in place of the composer. Of course the , Sic hall last evening and gave cordial 
Grecian Brahms and the Goth Wagner must impress | €Vidence of thoroughly enjoying the pro- 


ithe era with their individuality; genius cannot do|8'@m arranged by conductor Paur for 


otherwise; but why dilute old wine and attempt to | ‘P® fourth of this season’s symphony | 
conceal the sophistication by giving ita new label? | Concerts. The selections consisted of 
And thenit requiresa giant to fitly weara giant’s the preludes to the first and second acts 
armor; modern mediocrity is crushed by its am- | oF ee ies i Guntiams” Richard 
bition and when it attempts to speak inj eee concert) OF DIRBAhORUE Ty 


. _minor by Joachim Raff, the ‘‘Parisian”’ 
the name of the prophetit has nothingmore import’: symphony in D major by Mozart, and 


ant to say than—figs! There isa monotony alithe Way: the “Consecration of the House,” over- 
up or down, from Richard Strauss to Humperdinck, ture by Beethoven. 

and in art monotony is the most destructive of epidem. Mr Carl Faelton was the soloist, and 
ics. The preludes are strongly suggestive of Wagaer, he naturally received a very hearty 
but they are attenuated in ideas, and suggest deep, greeting, for he is one of the ablest and 
babbling to deep of a noisy, but unspeakable mystery. most popular of local pianists. He is 


| The brilliancy is empty and the Kabbala isa bad sub: - generally heard once during each sea- 
ject for music. If one is concerned only with the in- ) 0°” with the symphony orchestra, and 


strumentation, and is able to forget Wagner, admira- | his appearance | is eagerly awaited by 
tion will reach a high point. his numerous admirers. Particularly 


gee “pyre y | 
Itis a pleasure to turn from Strauss to the last of gratifying is this annual performance to 


the old giants, Raff, to the Titan shorn somewhat of Nt ae Nae ae tee qu, | 
his pristine glory and brightness; whose ideas poured ey Pp 4 


forth i burni d cipal, and there was a notably large at- | 
na burning and unconquerable torrent, who was | :endance of students at both the Friday , 


melodious learned, graceful and genial, and who, ati afternoon rehearsal and last night’s | 
his best, spoke the language ofinspiration. The con: } eoncert. 

certo is delightfully fresh, containing enough learning Mr Faelton’s refinement of style and | 
to set up a score or so of modern composers; that Mr. oy vipcy A dev capes rah pach Mie a | 
Ci } 3 . ; » mirably displayed yesterday. s inter- | 
mth Fea is an adequate interpreter of this work it pretation of Raff’s interesting, hut este: | 
would be overbold to assert. Asa pianist he has greatly | cessively elaborated concerto, was a | 


improved since he was last heard; he played with great | finished and scholarly performance. iIt_ 
was the second time that he had played | 
this work with the symphony orchestra, | 
deserving of praise; he is earnest and dignified, buthis | and it proved a very acceptable selec-— 


playing is dry and colorless. Raff demands something tion to the audience. | 
more than superlative technique, and this something | silane andante is rather the ae 
more was absent. There were-dryness, absence Of | Faelton played it with exceeding grace 
color and of geniality. What was given was of excel- and delicacy of expression. The brilliant 


le ‘ , — ‘finale, allegro, was interpreted with 
nt quality, but it does not answer the demands of the | splendid spirit and facility of execution. 


highest art. How colorless was Mr. Faelten’s work, (He was repeatedly vecalled after the 


Was easily seen when the orchestral work came in fi halalgianee ta the me . 
contraat wv mn. Mr. P in tawnmn > The preludes to e rauss opera, 
: rast With his own. Mr. Paur interprets Raff better] «4 ntram’’ were played here for the 
ian Mr. Faelten interprets him. first time. The opera was produced at. 
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‘ut are el with sugary effects. 
‘passages are extremely beautiful, and 
they were interpreted with exquisite ef- 
fect by the orchestra. The only adverse 
Pe iticism to be made is that so much 
‘simple sweetness jis likely to become 
st otonous. The prelude to the second 
bp the triumph of song, is more spir- 

ted and diversified. The work is elab- 
Piteis 3p ke for full modern orchestra. 
on was given a brilliant performance 
under Mr Paur’s direction. 

art’s delightful symphony was 

poke with superb effect, probably bet-. 
Hear than™ever before by the Boston or- 
chestra. Beethoven’s grand and impres- 
‘sive overture, ‘‘Consecration of the 
House,’’ was intelligently and effective- 
ly interpreted by the orchestra. 

There will be no symphony concert 
L is week. For Nov 23 the program will 
‘he: Overture, ‘‘Oberon,’’ Weber; Mono~ 
‘logue from ‘Die Goetterdaemmerung;’’ 
‘Scotch symphony, Mendlessohn; Tragic 
‘overture, Brahms. Soloist, Miss Marie 
| ce 

































he ‘novelty of the Symphony said 
night was the first hearing of the pre- 
itt les to Acts I. and II. of ‘“‘Guntram,” by 
ee ard Strauss. It was very well re- 
bes ved, in fact better than any of the bet- 
fer known and proven numbers of the at- 
tra active programme. 
> *Guntram’’ is founded upon an order of. 
ig nights banded to fight for the cross and! 
erly love by word and song, the 
¢ ver ment of the first prelude expressing 
ee 16 iplifted calm of unity in the faith 
with a ling harmony in its evenness, 
and the second prelude presents the fes- 
or j of Victory, full of the spirit of tri-. 
u ‘eth sh. Both of the numbers are unbound 


Blac developments, but there is a re- 
tg of Wagner at his loudest in the 
ong of triumph, and one is reminded 
Lie Wijunction is being obeyed to: 
“Shout aloud the good news to all na- 
Ho oe ‘But there was contained in it a 
us ‘to the audience. 
be 1 Faelten, the soloist, 
for 


%, 
Yj yey 


estra this season seems to enter 
‘int6é the spirit of their work and 
, od better time than for many years. 
ogart’s ‘Parisian’? symphony in D major 
‘and Beethoven's overture, ‘Consecration 
eo of the House,” filled out the programmé 


ene @f their presentation as much as 
heir intrinsic worth. There will be no 
arsal and concert next week. (ak 





: _urday evening, was as follows: 


‘technical orchestration and common-- 


iance eee. “ee, BPVVES contar) | manner, than any other composer who has 
played with’ 
mirable finish Joachim Raff's concerto 
anoforte in C minur, and the accom-, 
ment of the orchestra was highly) 
ple years. indeed, it is to be noticed that 


were heartily applauded for the fine-: 


The programme of the fourth Sonnheny 
concert, given in the Music Hall, last. Sat- 


a 


Richard Strauss: Preludes to acts t and. ii. of 
‘“Guntram,’’ opus 25 
(First time.) 
Raff: Concerto for the pianoforte, in C minor, 
opus 185. 
Mozart: Symphony No. 39, in D major, Paris- 
ian’’ (Kéchel, No. 297). 
Beethoven: Overture, “Die Weihe des Hauses,’ 
opus 124. 
Mr. Carl Faelten was the pianist. 


After Tschaikowsky, what? Echo an- 
swers: Richard Strauss! When the opera 
“Guntram” had been brought out with no 
ordinary success at the Tonkiinstler-Fest 
at.Weimar, in 1894, one of the German 
newspapers spoke of the composer as 
“travelling for the most part in the paths 
of Wagner and Liszt,’ and urged this as an 
additional reason why it was eminently 
proper for the Munich Court Opera to ob- 
tain the score—Strauss having been a pupil 
at the Music School in Munich (our own 
Horatio W. Parker was a punil there at 
the same time, by the way), and Munich be- 
ing the home of homes of the Wagnerian 
music-drama. The opera was accordingly 
given there on April 20, 1895; at least, it 
was billed for that night, and, for all we | 
know, really given then. } 

As far as we can judge from a single 
hearing, the prelude to the first act travels 

unmistakably in Wagnerian paths. This 
is worth noting; for, of all the various mod- 
ern compositions that have been called 
more or less ‘‘Wagnerian,”’ this one is the 
first we have heard that seems really to 
deserve the epithet: it is the first really 
and essentially Waegnerian thing we have 
heard, outside of the Bayreuth master’s 
own works. It is Wagnerian in concep- 
tion, style, harmony. and orchestration; 
and in this respect it is singularly note- 
worthy. Assuming, for the moment, that 
Strauss really set out to follow Wagner in 
his treatment of the orchestra, one finds 
_that he has done so more intelligently, an@ 
with a somewhat deeper and more pene- 
trating glance into that great master's 


tried it before him. He shows that he well 
appreciates the not too commonly recog- 
nized fact that, apart from certain charac- 
teristic effects of purely homophonic tone- 
coloring—like the glowing of the Rhine- 
Gold, or the Rainbow-music in ‘‘Das Rhein- 
gold’’—the peculiar coloring of Wagner's 
phraseology that reveals the real Strauss 
orchestration does not depend wholly upon 
a particular method of treating the various 
instruments as such, but very largely upon 
the essentially polyphonic character of his 
writing. After the rich homophonic exor- 
dium of this prelude, Strauss falls into an 
essentially Wagnerian polyphonic style; 
and this is what makes his orchestration 
sound so truly and unmistakably ‘‘Wag- 
nerian.’’. The trouble is, though, that, in 
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| the effect is mainly comic! 
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e aS to thé manner born. Every now 
caer, that reveals the rael Strauss 


imself; it reminds you of the resplendent 
Irish super who was once cast for the’ 


French Herald in “King John,’ and upset 
the gravity of the audience by spouting: 
‘*‘You men of Angiers, open wide your gates, 


| And let young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne— 


threwgh!” 
In the midst of his pompous Wagnerian 
style, he every now and then makes a 
‘‘slump”’ into his own musical diction; and 


Still it must 
be admitted that there is no little beauty, 


| especially beauty of color, in this first pre- 


——o 


lude. 

But the prelude to the second act! Ah! 
here is where Tschaikowsky comes in: and 
““‘Tschaikowsky”’ in the sense implied by 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, when he once said: 


 “Tschaikowsky is a composer. for whose 


works I have a holy—respect!”’ 


A good 
many years ago, an irreverent German 
critic once wrote about'something of Wag- 
ner’s: “‘Wenn die Musik stinken kinnte, 


wiirde sie ungefihr so riechen (If music | 


_.could st-nk, it would smell about so);’’ this 





Troes!”’ 


prelude to the second act of Strauss’s 
“Guntram”’ brought this irresistibly up be- 
fore our mind! Anything so unreservedly 
horrible we have never heard before! 
Raff’s pianoforte concerto has not been 
heard here for a good many years, if we 
mistake not. Raff dedicated it to Biilow— 
probably out of gratitude for the latter’s 
playing his ‘Ode au Printemps,”’ opus 76, 
in earlier days—and Btilow took it trium- 
phantly the rounds of Buropean concert- 
halls. At one time it almost bid fair to 
become one of the great concertos in 
the repertory; but, now that it comes back 
to us after a longish absence, how terribly 
old, withered and weak in the knees it 
seems! The very Klaviersatz seems as: of 
a by-gone age. We doubt if even old Mos- 
cheles’s G minor concerto would not sound 
newer and fresher today. One almost feels 
as if all that is still left of Raff’s once fas- 
cinating freshness and vigor is to be found 
in the ‘Im Walde’”’ symphony; we doubt if 
even the ‘‘Lenore’’ is destined to last much 
longer. And this C minor concerto cannot 


_be said to belong to that once noble army 


of compositions which can say: ‘‘Fuimus 
Once a Trojan, always a Trojan; 
this one can only have been a sham-Trojan. 
Mr. Faelten played it admirably, with sin- 
cere truth and feeling, musicianly judg- 
ment, and brilliancy. But the work is a 
corpse, no longer to be revived. 

After Strauss’s pompous Wagnerianism 
and noisy Billingsgate, and Raff’s debility, 
Mozart stepped in young, fresh, blooming 
and strong as on Corpus Christi day over a 
hundred years ago. The ‘Parisian’’ sym- 
phony is by no means one of his greatest 
works; it hus dash and brillianey, but little 
genuine depth; the terrible persistency with 







which it adheres to tonic and dominant be- 


-of true genius; 






And, for the matter of modulation, - 







one modluation from D major to E mini 


scales the very topmost heights of Parnas s- 


| sus, and makes all the Muses shout for jo¥! 


Neither Handel nor Béethoven could have 
done it more grandly. 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Weihe des Hauses”’ overtube 


is another work that has eternal life in it. 
What an all-absorbing genius his was! Here 


(thence through E major to A major) that | 










‘But the work is ae to’ the» rim 
it has the authority, the 
sustained power, the royal ease, and al ae 
the continual fertility of resource of genius. | 


the man does, once in a while, modula Se, 
what an enormous effect he makes! In the 


third part of the first movement there is. 


he takes a thoroughly Handelian figure for 


| his theme, and works it out quite in the 
| Handel manner; in free, continuous contra- 


sonata-form (his own beststamping ground); 
and yet the whole piece, théme, develop- 
ment, and all, seems all his own, all Beetho- 
_ ven and nothing but Beethoven! It is like 
when—in some of his quartets and sympho- 
nies—he takes a Russian, Magyar, or Croa- 
tian theme; there is the theme, note for 
note; but neither Russia, Hungary, nor 
Croatia would recognize its own child; the 


‘theme has gone through Beéthoven’s cru- 


cible, and has come out Bethoven’s and no- 
body else’s. 

Upon the whole, the concert gave one a 
brilliant picture of the transient and the 
eternal in immediate juxtaposition. There 
was the Mozart symphony and the Beetho- 
ven ovefture, absolutely unscarred by time, 
seeming stronger and fresher than ever; 
they might almost say, as one of the com- 
pany on the Defender said last summer; 
“Why! we’ve only just begun to start!’ 


Then there was the diaphanous spectre of 


the Raff concerto, with the stars dimly 
twinkling through it, the ghost of ‘‘gizgman- 
ity dis-gigged;’’ and the two Strauss pre- 
ludes, just rubbing their eyes on the thresh- 
old of existence and waiting for the oracle 
to speak. What will the Delphic sibyl say 
to these? Probably some ‘“‘Aio te, Aeacide, 
Romanos vincere posse;” the faint echo of 
which may, however, sound to some ears. 
very like **You be d—d!”’ 

The next programme (for Friday after-' 
noon, Nov. 22, and Saturday evening, Nov. 
23) is: Weber, overture to ‘‘Oberon;”’ Wag- 
ner, Briinnhilde’s dying speech from Gétter- 
dimmerung;’’ Mendelssohn, symphony NO. 
8, in A minor, ‘“‘Scotch,’’ opus 56; songs; 
Brahms, tragic overture, opus 81. Miss 
Marie Brema will be the singer. There will 
be no symphony concert this week. 


E BREMA. | 


| puntal development, without a hint at the . 
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sor Leathe 


ceutsve t) express profound sympa: ry Lh 
With Boston in the absence of Mr. Ar- | 
‘thur Nikisch from his former: place as | 

yonductor of the Boston Symphony con- 


ert 3, and seem to pretend to believe that 


Me Porat 
ery igh % 


oir parting with him, Boston has lost a 


asure of inestimable value. This is all 


well enough in its way as an example 


of the keen interest that these writers 


take in the musical welfare of this city; | 


. but, unfortunately, they do not appear 
to be able to glorify the conductor who 
has “gone without manifesting a more 
‘than ugly spirit toward the infinitely 
more able conductor who has replaced 
him. In other words, Mr. Nikisch is tak- 
en as a text for depreciating Mr. Paur. 


. 
a 


New York critics have always been ec- 


centric in regard to conductors, and do 
‘not seem to know exactly what they 
really want in that regard. After having 
‘showered praise of the most fervid qual- 
{ty on Theodore Thomas for years, they 
suddenly turn upon him and hound him 
-unmercifully. On the advent of Anton 
‘Seidl they prostrated themselves ador- 
ingly before him and sang the loudest of 
‘hosannas whenever he took his baton in 


hand to impart a lurid Wagnerian color | 


to every other composer; in fact they 
established a Seidl cult and wildly wor- 


‘shipped their idol for some years. Then, | 
“without warning, they began to pull down | 


the altars they had erected to his power 
‘and glory, and to throw mud at him, to 
‘ridicule him, to scoff at his pretentious- 


“misleader in art and a musical imbecile 
generally. This state of affairs lasted 
"for some little time, when the current of 
feeling underwent a change, and Mr. 
Seidl was lugged from the mound of 
“abuse under which he had been sub- 
merged, shaken into shape, brushed off, 
“Made fairly presentable and set up 
again, but on a smaller pedestal and 


> 
ee 
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t 


s 
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without any of the attributes of his earl- 


ier divinity. The reason for these muta- | 
tions of admiration has never been ex- | 


_ plained. 
Then came Mr. Damrosch, whom the | 
critics would not accept at any price. 
“Season after season they berated him, 
‘laughed at him, snarled at him be- 
‘littled him, insulted him and displayed 
“a bitter. and an implacable resolve 
‘to “down him,’’ come what might. 
He could not thus be ‘downed,’ 
however, but held on his way unmuvuved 
of the thunderbolts that the gentlemen 
of the press hurled at him, and, lo and 
“behold! by and by they began to smear 
“him with commendation, to rejoice in 


him, to pick from his coat lappels such 
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degree, because, probabil 
wn en rte | 
aving rung e changes possibl 

on their own conductors they now turn 
their attention to Boston, and reproach 
her .severely for having let Mr. Ni- 
kisch go; and they throw in her teeth 
the fact that Leipsic has secured him 
for the Gewandhaus concerts. That 
great light of American musical art, 
Mr. Reginald de Koven, seizing a few 
moments trom his industrious compos!- 
tion of music by other composers, finds 
opportunity to say: “‘After the many det- 
rimental. things said in regard to his 
work, the surpassing successs which 
Mr. Nikisch has been meeting with 
both in Leipsic and Berlin, must be 
rather gall and wormwood to some 
critics.”’ Nothing has yet been heard 
here of this surpassing success; but 
even if Mr. Nikisch has achieved it in 
Berlin and Leipsic it proves no more 
than that there are as great fools in 
those cities as there are in New York. 
Mr. de Koven himself ‘has achieved as- 
tonishing success, but that is only an 
indication that some people like the 
sort of music that he provides. It does 
not make him a great musician, even in 
his genre; nor does Mr. Nikisch’s suc- 
cess in Berlin and Leipsic make him a 
great conductor. If these cities like 
Mr. Nikisch, and he remains no better 
a conductor than he was when he failed 
to satisfy Boston and delighted New 
York, so much the worse. ‘There must 
be some German critics to whom the 
triumph of mediocrity is as much gall 
and wormwood as it can possibly be to 
Boston critics. 

But why this almost paternal solici- 
tude regarding the absence of Mr. Ni- 
kisch from Boston? If he is so success- 


| ful abroad, why not rejoice that he is 


where he is appreciated, instead of wish- 


' ing nim back again where he is not? 


ness and to decry him as a false god, a | 
| turn to this country, which, by ihe 


It is said that he is very eager to re- 


way, is somewhat ungrateful toward 
those cities that have crowned him 
with laurel, and that the boom 
which those New York critics are 
attempting to make for him is 
directed toward assisting him in 
that desire. It is a pity tnat they do 


’ not use their great influence to obtain 
| a foothold for him in New York, where 


they will be enabled to encourage and 
to support him to their heart’s content. 
He was weighed in the balance here 
and found wanting, but he would no 
doubt do very well in New York, where 
they are far less particular. However, 
they do not appear to be so much bent 
on having him there as they are in hav- 
ing him in Boston, which is, after all, 
something closely resembling a back- 
handed compliment, and a rather dubi- 
ous form of admiration to come from 
those who are so inconsolable at his ab- 
sence, and who yearn so movingly for 
him. Pave the way, gentlemen, for 
him to take up his abode in New York 
and should you succeed, Boston woul 
hear ofit witha pleasure and an equanim- 
ity that would be impossiblein any con- 
templation of his return hither. In the 
meanwhile, you will, of course, continue 
to hammer away at Mr. Paur whenever 
he visits you with the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, just to show how loyal 
you aré to Mr. Nikisch, and how con- 
sistent you are in your treatment of 
conductors generally. ‘Then, too, there 
is something in emulating the rufflan 


in Punch, who advised hurling half a . 
brick at the new minister, simply be- 


cause he was not the old one. 


ey: 


‘amme Worthy of Tribute. 


ain one must begin by paying trib- 
ute to the make-up of the symphonic 
programme; the ultra-modern and the 
classical, the simplest and the richest 
scoring were represented in its numbers. 
This is by no means stating that the re- 
viewer took delight in Ricnard Strauss’ 
“Guntram” preludes, with which the 
concert opened. It is not, however, 
wholly a question of enjoyment, but of 
interest and information as well; when 
all Germany is speaking of Strauss’ 
“Guntram’ it is eminently proper that 
one should be able to judge it on some- 
thing more tangible than mere hearsay 
evidence. 

Richard Strauss is a representative of 
the new German school of orchestral 
writing, and is himself so.new to fame 
that his name is seldom seen in musical 
encyclopaedias outside of Germany; yet 
he has done important work, has been 
assistant director at Weimar (and has 
devoutly followed the Liszt vagueness 
of musical treatment), has written a 
number of symphonic fantasies and 
poems, and in “Guntram” has brought 
forth the most important German opera 
of the immediate present. He is not in 
any way related to the waltz-composing 


family of Vienna. Of all three of his | 


works that have been heard in Boston 
(his “Italian’’ symphony, and his sym- 
phony in F minor were the other two) 
the symphony in F minor, one of his 
earliest works, is much the best. At 
‘the time that he wrote this he was, in 
‘some degree, following the lead of 
Brahms, a safe guide, and was full of 
promise as a composer in a great school. 
Even in this early work, however, there 
are evidences of a radical spirit tending 
towards iconoclasm., 

| In his later works we find that the 
i'Liszt road has led to the Wagner ter- 
I'minus. It is a pity; there can be no 
| Wagner school: the Jovian thunderbolts 
pelos to Jupiter alone, and he who en- 
| deavors to follow succeeds about as well 
‘as the poet who determines to imitate 
i Shakespeare. In the prelude to “Gun- 
itram”’ one finds merely a chromo of a 
‘Wagener Vorspiel. He has dedicated the 
‘work to his father, but this must seem 
‘almost a bit of sarcasm, for the father 
‘was a conservative of conservatives, a 


‘sturdy musician of the old school. There | 


‘is more than a resemblance to “‘Lohen- 
igrin’” in the first prelude; all the effects 
of violins'in high positions and in har- 
monics, against long-drawn-out sighs of 
the wood-wind are present, but the first 
\ficure of four notes, and the second of 
i three notes, are treated with Wagner- 
fan reiteration without Wagnerian 
Leit-motif will ever again occupy the 
prominent position that it did with Wag- 


p24 z. 


a +} “such fertility ~ TeSOr fe | 
never produced monotony, Wituec wes. 


the imitators it almost invariably ber 


comes tiresome repetition. 


The second prelude (to the second act 


of the same opera) was a fairly pictur-— 


‘esque tone-picture of the hurly-burly of 
a, triumphant festival. Of course the last 


act of “The Mastersingers of Nurem-. 


burg’”’ remains the greatest achievement 
in this genre, but here, perhaps,the com- 
parison is an unfair one, for themes and 
methods are somewhat different, and 
Strauss does not aim at much complexity 
of rhythm, but rather at sudden inter- 
‘ruptions and pompous instrumentation, 
The latter was, if anything, too noisy, 
“Strauss shows which way the wind 
blows, and in this case it blew a hurri- 
cane, brass and wood-wind uniting in a 
J cyclone that threatened. the auditor 
with concussion of the brain and the per- 
formers with burst bloodvessels. The au- 
~ dience liked this better than the review~ 
er did, and there was much applause. 


Raff’s piano concerto in C minor fol- | 


\ lowed, with Mr. Carl Faelten at the solo 
instrument. It was a fitting thing that 
Mr. Faelton, the friend and colleague of 
Raff, should play this work, and its in- 
terpretation was in some degree ex- 


-eathedra. The work itself has a somes | 


what martial character (it might almost 


be called the ‘‘Military Concerto”) and | 


its style fitted the artist like a glove. 


Resolute power, broad and massive ex- 


ecution were splendidly present in many 
parts of this performance. 


tainty in piano work, and this was ex- 


erted to the utmost; not a vague passage, | 


not an unclear note was in the work; 


one could rely upon the pianist as upon @ | 
rock and follow the thread of the sym- | 
metrical form with undisturbed seren- | 
ity. The composition’ does not achieve | 


the task of welding solo instrument and 


orchestra into homogeneity, as is done; 


in Beethoven’s two last concertos, but 
rather follows Rubinstein in giving such 
prominence to the piano, at times it be- 
comes an alternation of solos and tutti 
effects. The ensemble, excepting a little 
hurrying of the orchestra at the begin- 
ning, was excellent. Mr. Faelton's clear, 
crisp style was admirably adapted to 
display the brilliancy of the chief theme 
in the first movement, and subsequently, 
when the themes appeared in the orches- 
tra and the piano gave fioriture the bal- 
ance was commendable. The cadenza 
'work and, the bravura ending of this 
' movement was something long to be re- 
“membered, and much applause followed. 
The slow movement opened with an 
‘oboe theme, so nobly played that the in- 
-strument sounded as broad as an Eng- 
(lish horn. In this movement there was 
la trifle of over-accenting in the piano 
| part, but the lofty climax was worked up 
'in a superb manner. 
The finale was again resolute and 


‘vura. Full justice was done to its dash 
land Brio, and the great enthusiasm 


which followed its final cadence ‘was : 


| ) me 
i'genius. One may doubt whether the | fiery, and began with the wtmost hae 


There is a charm, too, in absolute cer- | 
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out better thin ever before, and 
strong accents one found for the 
irst ime a kinship with the great ac- 
e ion ‘phrases of the first movement of 
@ Beethoven violin concerto, or the 
it of the Schubert C major symphony. 
pest ‘he Andante was not a very soulful 
amov ment, but. leaned rather towards 
ime Ve ‘and. daintiness, as if to make 
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which were in vogue in the lagt century, 
| ht ‘which show the kinship of the sym- 
oo may ‘to ‘the Suite, which in those days 
zg rally ended with a rollicking Gigue. 
| was no very great necessity for 
: performance of ithis symphony att all, 
ag fs one of Mozart’s lesser works, 
oe 1d has been heard here within two or 
Be y ith a very miajestiic performance of 
Beethoven’s overture, ‘Die Weihe des 
auses ,’ the concert ended. The or- 
stra. have often given this work—it 
3 the first composition they ever play- 
Sin public—but they never have given 
it more clearly than at this concert.’ 
E A nite y to be noted were the trumpet 
ares, which recalled to mind the fact 
ait in ‘the old days we used to hear 



























































os m on cornets and never knew the 
, ory of the trumpet tone-color. Against 
the trumpet passages there was some 
bassoon work that was commendable in 
ts inflexibility and. steadiness. Atto- 
g ether such a performance shows to 
: who have. good memories what 
eres our orchestra has made. Even 
~“ ‘ovement-suggesting New Yorkens 
ory this, while not always giving the 
| forthe building up and the main- 
ne of such a standard where it is 
One - cannot help wishing that like 
A ee mder, our band of mus.cians should 


: for new worlds: to conquer and 
a Buropean trip. What an open- 
of eyes there would be! How the 











> ind @ better orchestra than their own 
I ‘ country which they consider musi- 
| barbaric! It is not too much to 
ay that there is no such body of first 
jiolin s in any orchestra of Hurope to- 
ce: though”*there are larger forces in 
me of them), and in almost every other 
yartment our orchestra is the peer of 
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‘tne coheest cuabibos ed ont esti | 
place, exciting and dull, in a curious man-— 
ner, with the balance of power in’ the 
hands of the uninteresting. Had 't not | 
been for the flamboyant effects of young 
Richard Strauss, whom it is the fashion 
to call the Moses of German music at 
present, the event would have been sopo- 
rific beyond question, not because of any | 
lack of spirit on the part of the orchestra, | 


which played in its best. form throughout, 
ut because the rest of the programme 
or hopelessly ant ais uated, 

a combination of 
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Mr. Strauss’ opera, “Guntram,”’ is an 
oh Fe nodern treatment of a very old- 
heme. We are told that ‘“‘the Evan- 
a Oe divine 1 love and compassion inspired | 
a company of pious singers in the 13th 
century to found an order of ‘Fighters 
for Love,’’ and that they were to ‘‘work 
for the true realization of the divine doc- 
trine of salvation through the power of 
song Upon t by rather ere ying ao 
Foe tain 1. 2 difficult judge the 
full import. of the two Aealis des. The 
first is a dreamy, yet high] colored com- 
position, aboun ie in shifting tonalities, 
and altogether in the Wagner manner, 
wer no one could ever mis ke it for the > 
k of the master. Young -Strauss has | 
pices style of his own, a melodic. in- 
ven tion set stamps him as an individual 
a skill in orehestral colorin that | 
re) is | 
first prelude, gunouen it did not exactly 
Suggest the “Evan of divine love,” did 
create an impression of somethi 
eathe and pure. Prelude II. is. called 
e Festival of i hace at the Duke’s 
Court.’’ It seems clear that the partici- 
ie in this jubilee Gatiet have s uite lost 
omere eads in excess.of joy at their tri- 
mph, whe Lerencoera rely i 
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. Providence 


Symphony ; 
Orchestra 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


Season of 1895-096. 
Fourteenth Season in Providence. 
Forty-seventh Concert in Providence. 


second Concert, 
Wednesday Evening, November 27, 
At Eight, precisely. 


PROGRAMME. 


Ludwig van Beethoven Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “ Eroica,’”’ Op. 55 


I. Allegro con brio (E-flat major) - . - - - 3-4 
II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai(C minor) 2-4 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace ~—_ major) 3-4 
Trio (E-flat major) - ~ - ~ ~ 3-4 

IV. Finale: Allegro molto (E- flat major) - - 2-4 


Frederic Chopin - Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, Op. 21 


I. Maestoso (F minor) - ~ - : ~ - 4-4 
II. Larghetto (A-flat major) - ~ -- - 4-4 
III. Allegro vivace (F minor) - - - - - 3-4 


Hector Berlioz - ~ - - a. Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps 
b. Waltz of Sylphs 


From “The Damnation of Faust,” Op. 24. 


Preludes to Acts I. and Il. of ‘‘Guntram,” Op. 25 
(First Time.) 


Richard Strauss - 


Soloist, Miss ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA. 


THE PIANO IS A STEINWAY. 
(3) 
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"The concerto was ia necessary médiator 
between Strauss and Mozart; had the 
Parisian” symphony followed the 
“Guntram” preludes it would have been 
i phial of rose-water after an Atlantic 
tn an uproar. Every true music-lover 
must have felt grateful to Mr. Paur for 
the manly way in which the symphony 
wias read. It was not one of the great 
ones, but it is just as well ‘to understand 
that Mozart is not milk-and-watery, and 


oo 






the conductor brought out this fact | 


‘clearly in the interpretation. 
The power of the first movement was 
‘brought out better than ever before, and 
jin its strong accents one found for tthe 
first time a kinship with the great ac- 
cented phrases of the first movement of 
the Beethoven violin concerto, or the 
last of the Schubert C major symphony. 
The Andante was not a very soulful 
movement, but leaned rather towards 
grace and daintiness, as if to make 
amends for the absence of a minuet. 
The finale is one of those jovial endings 


which were in vogue in the lasit century, 


‘and which show the kinship of the sym- 


‘phony to the Suite, which in those days 


generally ended with a rollicking Gigue. 
There was no very great necessity for 


the performance of '!this symphony at all, | 
for it is one of Mozart’s lesser works, | 
and has been heard here within two or | 


three years. 


With a very majestic performance of | 
Beethoven’s overture, “Die Weihe des | 


“Hiauses,’’ the concert ended. The  or- 
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‘ifteenth season of the Boston Symphony Or- 
¢hestra; fourth concert. Mr. Ca: i raites solo- 
_ist. The programme: tees? i et | 
Preludes to Acts I. and IL. of “‘Guntram,’’ | 
, ' ante | | Richard Strauss | 
(river time. =" *" 5g oa 
Concerto for piano, © minor, op. 185....Raft 
Symphony No. 39, D major, ‘Parisian,’ 
eee : ' Mozart 
Overture, ‘‘Consecration of the House,” — 
| | 2 Beethoven 







The concert combined good and common. | 
place, exciting and dull, in a curious man- | 
ner, with the balance of power in the | 
hands of the uninteresting. Had 't not | 
been for the flamboyant effects of young 

Richard Strauss, whom it is the fashion | 
to call the Moses of German music at | 
present, the event would have been sopo- | 
rific beyond question, not because of any | 
lack of spirit on the part of the orchestra, | 


| Which played in its best form throughout, 
but because the rest of the programme 


chestra have often given this work—it |. 


was the firsit composition tthey ever play- 
ed in public—but they never have given 
it more clearly than at this concert.’ 
Especially to be noted were the trumpet 
fanfares, which recalled to mind the fact 
thalt in ‘the old days we used to hear 
them on cornets and never Knew the 
glory of the trumpet tone-color. Against 
the ‘trumpet passages there was some 
bassoon work that was commendable in 
its inflexibility and steadiness. Altlto- 
gether such a performance shows_ to 
those who have good memories what 
progress our orchestra has made. Even 
improvement-suggesting New Yorkers 
admit this, while not always giving the 
eredit for the building up and the main- 
‘Maininge of such a standard where it is 
due. 

One cannot heln wishing that like 


jAlexander, our band of mus:cians should | 


“seek for new worlds to conquer and 
“make a European trip. What an open- 
‘ing of eyes there would be! How the 
‘sleepy Leipzigers would open their eyes 
‘to find a better orchesittra than their own 
‘in a country which they consider musi- 
‘eally barbaric! It is not too much to 
‘say that there is no such body of first 
violins in any orchestra of Europe to- 
“day (although there are larger forces in 
‘some of them), and in almost every other 
“department our orchestra is the peer of 
“the great orchestras of-Paris or Leipzig 
or Vienna, Louis C. Elson. 
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was either weak or hopelessly antiquated, 
Of course, a combination of great beauty 
and splendor could be formed with Raff, 
Mozart and Beethoven, b never from 
such selections as were made on this oc- 
casion., 

Mr. Strauss’ opera, “‘Guntram,”’ is an 
ultra-modern treatment of a very old- 
wold theme. We are told that ‘‘the Evan- 
gel of divine love and compassion inspired 
a company of pious singers in the 13th 
century to found an order of ‘‘Fighters 
for Love,’’ and that they were to ‘‘work 
for the true realization of the divine doc- 
trine of salvation through the power of 
song.’’ Upon this rather mystifying in- 
formation it is difficult to judge the 
full import of the two preludes. The 
first is a dreamy, yet highly colored com- 
position, abounding in shifting tonalities, 
and altogether in the Wagner manner. 
Yet no one could ever mistake it for the 


work of the master. Young -Strauss has 
a decided style of his own, a melodic in- 
vention that stamps him as an individual, 


and a skill in orchestral coloring that. 
seems to be constantly improving. So this | 
first prelude, although it did not exactly 
suggest the “Evangel of divine love,”’ did 
create an impression of something un- 
earthly and pure. Prelude II. is called 
“The Festival of Victory at the Duke’s 
Court.’’ It seems clear that the partici- 
pators in this jubilee must have quite lost 
their heads in excess. of joy at their tri- 
umph, and indulged immoderately in 
strong waters. Such tumultuous, frenzied 
and bizarre o.chestration has not been 
heard in Music Hall. The bang of the big 
drum, @he rattle of the little drums, the 
crash of cymbals, the fierce growl of the 
tuba, the whole general uproar, accent- 
uated by the studied cacaphony of the. 
trumpets and trombones, made a sum 
total that deserves high place in the 
realms of musical noise. It was not al- 
ways clear, but it was’ not ridicuious, 
even divorced as it was from its stage 
meaning. It was played superbly. | 

The Raff concerto is weak and unin- 
spired. Occasionally ‘there flash from _ it 
some of the composer’s strokes of genius 
and romanticism, but, as a whole, it has 
the sound of having been made to order, 
as it is almost certain it was. Mr. Faelten 
prayed it with dry conscientiousness. He 
has been heard to much better advantage 


_din selections that in themselves would in- 


spire him to finer flights. 
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Boston Infantry Ha!!, 4 
Symphony Af Providence 
Orchestra , 


Season of 1895-06. 
Fourteenth Season in Providence. 
Forty-seventh Concert in Providence. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


second Concert, 
Wednesday Evening, November 27, 
At Eight, precisely. 


SE 


PROGRAMME. 


Ludwig van Beethoven Symphony No, 3, in E-flat major, “ Eroica,’” Op. 55 


I. Allegro con brio (E-flat major) - ~ - - 3-4 i} 
II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai(C minor) 2 1 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace (E-flat major) 3 

Trio (E-flat major) - - ~ - - - 3- 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto (E-flat major) - - 2 


| 
! 


Frederic Chopin - Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, Op. 21 


I. Maestoso (F minor) - : : - - 4-4 
II. Larghetto (A-flat major) .- -. - 4-4 
III. Allegro vivace (F minor) - - : - - 3-4 


Hector Berlioz - - - - a. Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps 
b. Waltz of Sylphs 


From “The Damnation of Faust,” Op. 24. 


— Preludes to Acts I. and II. of ‘“Guntram,” Op. 29 


(First Time.) 


Richard Strauss — 


Soloist, Miss ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA. F 


THE PIANO IS A STEINWAY. I 
(3) | 
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nee ng ‘the abet pty of song. 


“| A pretty thought, put the composer seems 


A J 


is class ical 
7 


Atel epeceed eit aps 
". +) 


¢ 4% net to have beén soulful or devout enough 


ve it tangible form. NNot wishing to, 
rhaps, the result is a dreamy nothing, 


ot been . which will not bear translation, even to the 
mins | Semblance of a white eathedral, or to the 


suggestion of infinity, as some one has 


3 | presumed it might. 


ce ee t other- 


oie 


= ig ten, the Pianist, Is 
~ Soloist. Dindede 


$s the i hogrenrme of the Boston Sym- 
iy Orehestra in Music Hall, the week 
EO , was the most brilliant yet ar- 
ed d this season by Conductor Paur, so 
a ai Saturday night’s programme the 
3 ¢ tupid. The enthusiasts,’ however, 
pl auded i to their heart's content, and 
| diet nee presented the inevitable hall- 


, ee he i 


peal DP earance that characterizes each 
sive concert. | 
3 the programme: 


ny. , sto Acts 1 and II. of ‘““Guntram” 
ise Richard Strauss. 


‘a 


it ae 
ure amet of the Hotise’’ 


‘ot | 


“to — I, aria II. of Rich- 
aire ‘u ’ being given for 
a ‘ being ‘demanded respectful 
th Syria The search ch 

hei he Or a ‘things; yo 
6thing, or, s ng was be Ae 
ayn is little 


es in either event. 


stich a con- 


Why not let it suggest a block of ‘flat 
houses on Joy street or a high school al- 
gebraic problem? The prelude to act two 


concems “The Festival of Victory at the 


Duke’s Court.” But here again, the com- 
poser, to most minds at least, has not 
| made his idea clear. The music is festive, 
to be sure, but not of the evangelical 
gort. It is, rather, suggestive of the 


i} wire axe eagle” celebration where red, 


blue ard green lights are burned, where 
| set fireworks pieces of the President and 
the signers of the Declaration of| Inde- 
pendence are touched off, and where 
bombs burst in air, to the flash of scat- 
tering vari-colored stars; or like the 


Paeans of triumph over a Tammany cele- 


bration. The Mozart symphony, with its 
thoughtful passages, and its dominant vi- 
vacity, written to please the Parisians in 
1778, had a capital rendering under Mr. 
Paur, and contrasted refreshingly with 
the vagueness of the preceding number. 
Carl Faelten may have been the victim 
of circumstances in selecting the Raff 
concerto for his piano solo work. If not 
then an explanation would be ih good 
taste. Certain it is, however, that he 
played the concerto as well as it deserved, 
displaying admirable technique where the 
solo part offered opportunity to manifest 
his skill. The programme for the hext 
concert is: Overture, “‘Oberon,’’ Weber; 
monologue from ‘‘Die Gotterdammerung,”’ 
Wagner; ‘Scotch’ symphony, Mendels- 
sohn; songs, tragic overture, Brahms, 
The soloist will be Miss Marie Bremer. 
Perereey , Yanan 


on 


Boston Music Hall. 
SEASON 1895-96. 


PADEHREWSKI, 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


TUESDAY, EVENING, NOVEMBER 19, AT 8. 
Programme. 


BEETHOVEN. 


CHOPIN. CONCERTO in F minor, op. 21. 


Maestoso. — Larghetto. — Allegro vivace. 
(Orchestration by RICHARD BURMEISTER). 


CONCERTO in E flat, No. I. 
Allegro maestoso. — Quasi adagio. — 
Allegretto vivace. — Allegro marziale animato. 


PADEREWSKI. FANTASIE POLONAISE, op. 19. 


On original themes. 

Allegro moderato. — Vivace non troppo, ma poi molto 
accelerando. — Andante molto sostenuto, — 

Allegro giocoso. 


—ccuteceenaa  a LLL LLL 


The Piano is a Steinway. 


PADEREWSKI RECITALS, 
Saturday Afternoons, November 23d and 30th, at 2.30. 


OVERTURE to “Teonore,” No. 3, in C major, op. 72. 
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| ccaihcy omtleness demanded. It has little |... Eye er ee a ot ee are Cot ee aes | 
itn: Annas Masaet: wit at: go Prcrces | composer desired ‘the ‘foul wing to e 
in pearly fashion and pleases, even | Printed: “‘Prelude to Act I.—The evangel 
ls to inspire. On the iets ‘pro. | that was sealed with the act of redemp- 
ymimne with “Guntram” {it furnishes an | tion on Golgotha, the evangel of divine 
ect lesson of the deepest significance. | love and exalted passion, inspired a com- 
' need enthusiasm for the one exete | pany of pious singers in the 13th century 


Mere iuith evident that the “Consecra- | to found an order of ‘Fighters for Love.’ 
jon of the House” overture might be | The ideal aim of this order was to work 
tored away inthe orchestra’s archives | for true realization of the divine doctrines 
ithout serious loss to anyone. It is not | of salvation through the power of song.” 


sethoven, even if he did write it, and it | q | 
ges shtdn yery. a on pretty thought, but the composer seems 
| Oe eanical’ ie no; Seon not to have been soulful or devout enough 


‘eason why is should usurp the place that to give it tangible form. Not wishing to, 
ight.be given to worthy European com- | perhaps, the result is a dreamy nothing, 
ers of today who have not yet been | which will not bear translation, even to the 


"Biven a hearing at these concerts. | whi dra). or to the 
» A word as to the kettle-drummer. That snare te if a Moe! ee sar ee giobhe has 
"very capable performer, but irrepressible | SUSS°s" "on OY Ys 

pounder of the tympani, has up to this | presumed it might. 

Past concert subordinated himself admira- Why not let it suggest a block of flat 
Ply, but habit achieved the mastery over | houses on Joy street or a high school al- IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
him “hae ey oe ne cinnchta the gebraic problem? The prelude to act two : 

“Rettle drum is capable of really. mellow | concenns The Festival ‘of ty ats at the 

“music when played properly, but in the Duke’s Court.” But here again, the com- 

)Beethoven overtureitgave forth much the jj poser, to most minds at least, has not 

‘Same sort of tone as would be produced | made his idea clear. The music is festive, 

‘by thumping on a barrel head. Our |} to be sure, but not of the evangelical 


‘ BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Aympanist is so much of an artist other- aH 
| “scream eagle’. celebration where red, a) Mr 
blue and green lights are burned, where : ; 
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PADEREWSKI, 


“wise that he should ttake special care not 
“6 let zeal outrun discretion. 


EMILE PAUR, Conductor. 
W. D. QUINT. 


a 
1¢ ti 
Ky 
%, 


set fireworks pieces of the President and 
1 the signers of the Declaration of, Inde- 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT pendence are touched off, and where 
' bombs burst in air, to the flash of scat- 


| tering vari-colored stars; or like the 

, | Paeans of triumph over a Tammany ceie- 

Carl Faelten, the Pianist, Is | bration. The Mozart symphony, with its 

> thoughtful passages, and its dominant vi- 

Soloist. Shonda ' vacity, written to please the Parisians in 

i 1778, had a capital rendering under Mr. 

} _Paur, and contrasted refreshingly with 

Notes and Comments on Musical and, the vagueness of the preceding number. 

Carl Faelten may have been the victim 

Dramatic Events. of circumstances in selecting the Raff 

concerto for his piano solo work. If not 

3 _| then an explanation would be in good 

woe ene oe a haa mOROn Ryne | taste. Certain it is, however, that he 
phony Orchestra in Music Hall, the week 


TUESDAY, EVENING, NOVEMBER 19, AT 8 
Programme. 
BEETHOVEN. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Leonore,’”’ No. 3,in C major, op. 72. 


CHOPIN. CONCERTO in F minor, op. 21. 


Maestoso. — Larghetto. — Allegro vivace 


: played the concerto as well as it deserved, 
previous, was the most brilliant yet ar- 


‘ranged this season by Conductor Paur, so 
was last Saturday night’s programme the 
| most stupid. The enthusiasts, however, 
‘applauded to their heart’s content, and 
‘the audience presented the inevitable hall- 
filling appearance that characterizes each 
‘guccessive concert. 

- This was the programme: 


Preludes to Acts I. and II. of ‘‘Guntram’’ 
i Richard Strauss. 
(First time.) 

_. Concerto for piano, C. minor, op. 185....Raff 
' Symphony No. 39, D major, ‘‘Parisian’’ 
3 Mozart. 
- Overture, ‘‘Consecration of the House’ 

‘ Beethoven. 


fh The preludes to acts I. and II. of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Guntram’’ being given for 
the first time here, demanded respectful 
and searching attention. The search re- 
‘sulted in either one or two things; you 
found nothing, or, something was before 
you without searching. There is little 

utisfaction, in such cases, in either event. 

S if anticipating, in fear such a con- 


displaying admirable technique where the 
solo part offered opportunity to manifest 
his skill. The programme for the next 
concert is: Overture, “Oberon,’’ Weber; 
monologue from “Die Gotterdammerung,”’ 
Wagener; ‘“‘Scotch’’ symphony, Mendels- 
sohn; songs, tragic overture, Brahms, 
The soloist will be Miss Marie Bremer. 


me 


(Orchestration by RICHARD BURMEISTER ). 


CONCERTO in E fiat, No. I. 
Allegr 


Allegretto vivace. — Allegro tarziale animato 


PADEREWSKI. 
On original themes. 


A 13a 
Aili i J 


accelerando. — Andante molto sostenuto, — 


rrTo YIToOCUSOV 


The Piano is a Steinway. 


PADEREWSKI RECITALS, 


Saturday Afternoons, November 23d and 30th, at 


FANTASIE POLONAISE, op. 19. 


2.30. 


oro moderato. — Vivace non troppo, ma pol molto 





SEASON 1895-96. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conductor. 


VY. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BRAHMS. TRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 81. 


WAGNER. BRUNNHIDLE’S DYING SPEECH over 
SEIGFRIED’S Bopy from “‘Gotterdammerung”’ 


MENDELSSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in A minor, “Scotch,” op. 56. 


- Andante con moto. — Allegro un poco agitato. 
. Vivace non troppo. 
Adagio. 
. Allegro vivacissimo. — Allegro maestoso assal. 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 
a) SCHUMANN. WIDMUNG. 
6) SCHUBERT. DER ERLKONIG. 


OVERTURE to “‘Oberon.”’ 


Soloist: 


Miss MARIE BREMA. 


OCALA YS NET RIEN Lee ra on 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. The late arrival of the Steamer ‘‘Germanic ’ pre- 
vents MISS BREMA’S sipeatance, and MISS CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE has 

kindly consented to sing, ata few hours notice. Miss Clarke’s selections will be as 


follows :— 


GOUNOD. ARIA. “La Reine de Saba.”’ 


BACH. ‘My heart ever faithful.’’ 
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D muble Feast of Music For 
Bostonians on Saturday. 


PADEREWSK( 


He Gives a Fine Exhibition of His 
- Great Skill—Caroline Gardner 
larke the Symphony. 
Soloist. 


I 
We na— 


Fifteenth season of the Boston Symphony Or- 
 chestra; fifth concert. The programme: 
Tragic Overture .. Johannes Brahms 
Aria, ‘‘La Reine de Saba’’. Charles Gounod 
~“$eotch’’? Symphony, 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Aria, ‘‘My Heart Ever Faithful,’’ 
John Sebastian Bach 


, 


‘Father Neptune and his various boister- 


soloist with Wagner, Schumann 


at very short notice. 


ness and purity of intonation, 


ceived much kindly applause. 


ensemble was at 
cordant 


~ The ‘“Tragic Overture’ proved anew how 
‘admirably Brahms stands the test of 
) “In imposing dignity it is unex- 
celled amongst all the latter-day works 
of its kind, and its classicism is of the 
n pure en- 
played Ssu- 


time. 


_sort that does not frown wu 
It was read an 


joyment. 
_perbly. 
~ The beautiful ‘‘Scotch’’ symphony, high- 
of Mendelssohn’s work, has, as 
'@ whole, been better given at these con- 
The splendid burst of enthusiasm 
ound in the allegro maestoso was taken 
at too rapid a pace, thus robbing it of the 
gtately grandeur that it should possess. 
On the other hand, the delightfully whim- 
gical sg dainty second movement, with 
its aify dance measures and charming 
4 salogue, received the most sympathetic 
treatment Paur and the mu- 
~gicians. To hear M. Pourtau play that 
tune was a most con- 


est ty 
Renn 


its a 
from Mr. 


a ascinating little 


er, 
' Overture to ‘‘Oberon,’?.. Karl Maria Von Weber 


ous winds prevented the arrival of Miss 
Marie Brema, who was to have been the 
and 

‘Schuman to be interpreted, and Miss Caro- 
line Gardner Clarke served in her stead 
: She sang the well- 
frayed Queen of Sheba aria with smooth- 
and re- 

In the Bach 
‘aria, with accompaniment on the ’cello 
“and tthe piano by Messrs. Schroeder and 


“Gach, she was less successful, and the 
times woefuily dis- 


IN THE AFTERNOON. | 


Be ie “ a “a er: 
* be ak .¥ 
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The programme for the fifth concert of 
the Symphony orchestra Saturday even- 
ing was made up of numbers familiar to 
the patrons of the course, yet it was an 
enjoyable one, splendidly presented so far 
as instrumentation is taken into account, 
and for the most part satisfactory in its 
vocal numbers. The orchestra gave 
Brahm’s ‘‘Tragic Overture,’’ op. 81; Men- 
delssohn’s ‘“‘Scotch Symphony” in A. 


' minor and Weber’s overture to “‘Oberon,’”’ 


The “Scotch Symphony” was the popular 
selection of the evening. It was magnifi- 


' ently presented, and the several move- 


“wincing lesson as to the beauty and senti- 
ent of the clarinet in the hands of a 


ulation amount of 
erture makes 


‘be chast 
dence once in a whi 
-marked its playing, 


ments were interpreted with the fidelity 
that characterizes the work of Mr. Paur. 
After the brilliant closing of the last 


movement, with its stately character and | 
full orchestration, the audience gave the | 


heartiest plaudits of the evening. On ac- 


‘count of the non-appearance of Miss 


Marie Brema, who had been announced, 
Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke was the 
solomt of the evening. Her first number, 
an aria from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,’’ 
was given with spirit and intelligence and 
in a rich voice that won a deserved re- 
call." Her second number was Bach’s “My 
Heart Ever Faithful.’’ This was hardly 
suited to her abilities and was not so sat- 
isfactory as the first selection. Mr. Franz 
Kneisel will be the soloist next Saturday 


evening. Shanda 


| 
| 
| | 


oy Kees : 
ead Bt 
' ye 
‘ded 


a 
a 
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overture to “Oberon” were the orches- 
Miss Marie Brema w | 
unable ‘to arrive here in time to fill ore | 
| engagement, and Miss Caroline Gara- 
|| ner Clarke sang in her place. 

Clarke’s numbers were an aria from 


Gounod’s ‘‘Queen 4 
Queen of Sheba” and a Bach | Concert, given last evening in 


tral numbers. 


solo, “My Heart Ever Faithf 

ul.’ Th 
vocal style of the populer artist, sill 
the rich tones of her lower register are 


better suited to music of a dramatic na- , 


ture than to the Bach aria, and her 


|| Breater success was gaine 
| selection. “ 8D che Great | 


| hours’ notice, 


Miss Clarke sang at a few 


The irregular, though 


Classic, form 


of the Brahm overture, with its dif- 
| ficult subsidiary background and rhyth- 
| mic modulations, offers innumerable pit- 
falls for an orchestra, and only an or-. 
| ganization capable of perfect ensemble | 
| work can give a coherent and satisfac- 

tory interpretation of the composition. | 


The different movements are so com- | 


| | plex and commingled that each body of | 
| instruments must do its part well, or. 

the musical effect becomes clouded. As | 
|| @ whole the rendition was excellent, the 
| working out of the different principal | 
and counter themes being regular and | 


clear. 


given perfectly, the closing one, soOMmeC-; fresh and 


The great ‘Scotch’? symphony by | 


|| Mendelssohn was grandly played, The‘ 
| wind instruments and violas harmonized 
| | perfectly in the opening themes and the | 
| | unison work of the violins, which im- | 
| | mediately follows, 
| and melodic. 


was notably crisp | 
The climax for the full | 


band was given 
oe 

‘he clarionets in the third part wer 
tunefully contrasted with the Pinging” 
of the cellos and the descending oc- 
taves by the bassoons, flutes and clarlo- | 
nets were also skilfully played. Of 
course the curious ilttle jig by the. 
clarionet and staccato strings went. 
merrily until the development of the | 
dance tune by the full orchestra, the 
assages terminating in a finale brill- 
antly played. The stately portions of 
the third and fourth movements were ‘ 


with thrilling vehe- . 


| times known as ‘The Gathering of the 


| Clans,’’ 


| | as follows: Volkmann, “‘Festivall’’ over- 


~ (first. time). 


showin ] Ss 

work g splendid ensemble 
e s “Oberon” was daintil er- 

Forme, the phrases by the ‘ota fl ad 

the fairy-like figures by strings and 

flutes, being specially suggestive of the . 

oetic, idyllic nature ‘of the overture. 


his week’s symphony program will be 


ture; Viotti, concerto for violin; Goetz 
symphony in F major, op 9; Borodin, 
Eine Steppenskizze aus Mittel-Asien:”’ 
dad’ Albert, abe ne opera, ‘‘Rubin,’’ 
r anz Kn 
the solo violinist. occ agenesis 


+ 
~ 
4 
. 


| Fifth Concert of the Symphony Or- 


Miss | 


| Tragic 


| to arrange a 


| instruction. 
the table: 


| work. 


‘doses of Mozart, 


- movement 


chestra in Music Hall—A Pro- 
gram of Very Familiar Numbers 
—Miss Clarke Takes Miss’ Bre- 
ma’s Place—The First Paderew- 
ski Recital. 


The program of the fifth Symphony 
. Music’ 
Hall, Mr. Paur conductor, was follows: 
Over 2 T 

A ria tauekan an ‘Sheb: ?* Seah ae 8 tele’, 
hie we No. 3, A minor.,.... Mendelssohn 
“My Heart Nver Faithful” 

Overture to ‘‘Qberon’”’ 

Perhaps it would be unfair to again 
refer to Mr. Paur’s apparent inability 
striking and well-con- 
trasted program, and for this reason: 
AS originally planned  SBriinnhilde’s 
Dying Speech—and, like Charles II., she 
was a Jong time dying—might have sup- 
plied the proper balance. As Miss 
Brema did not appear, the scheme of 
the program fell to pieces. 

And so the hearers last evening were 
like unto a family gathered together, 
ready to listen to the head of the house- 
hold read aloud for entertainment and 

There are new books on 
Meredith’s ‘‘Amazing Mar- 
riage,’”’ Hardy's ‘Jude, the Obscure,” 
the latest novel by the Rosny Brothers, 
or Judge Grant’s treatise on “‘The Sin 
of Having Less Than $10,000 a Year.” 
But the father has no curiosity; he 
pulls down a volume of Scott or Thack- 
eray or Diekens, and reads for an hour 
or two to his own delight that which 
has long been familiar. 

There is little to be said about the 


‘concert except that it apparently gave 


much pleasure to the audience. Hven 
one of the three everlasting Weber 
overtures was listened to as though it 
were a novel, intensely interesting 
it is surely a good overture of 


the pot-pourri order, and it was well 


| played; but is it really necessary to play . 


at stated intervals this and its mates, or 
to administer conscientiously monthly 
Beethoven and Schu- 
mann? I sometimes think it would 
make for musical righteousness if not 
one of the Beethoven symphonies were 
heard at these concerts for a year. How 
overpowering in this case 
would one of the better of them appear, 
say in 1897! We are all too familiar, 
orchestra and audience, with the mas- 
terpieces of symphonic music. Now 
familiarity does not necessarily mean 
full appreciation. 

The overture by Brahms was given 
effectively and so was much of the 
Seotch Symphony, although the first 
was diluted in a measure 
instead of being served hot. The in- 
troduction was taken at too slow a 
pace, a common error of conductors. 
It is an andante con moto, Mr. Paur; — 
and then the character of .the melos — 
should indicate the pace without too 
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ced at times 


ony gave pleasure, although the 
anissimos were not always respect- 


- 
*. 


a hole the sym- 


ully treated,- and the drummer’s ears | 


were not invariably keen. 
— ¥ 


* 
Miss Caroline Gg Clarke sang the air 


of Balkis in an intelligent manner and | 


with considerable authority. She might 
have made more of the superb opening 


phrase, but as she delivered it with | 
greater breadth in the reprise, perhaps | 


her action was intentional. Yét surely, 
at tne very start, this phrase should 
be given with all the pride and the 
dignity of a queen who chooses to 
entertain a passion for a workman. 
Balkis was not ae shy, trembling 
maiden. 
The air by Bach was sung with piano 
accompaniment and ’cello' obligato, 
played by Messrs. Zach and Schroeder. 
In this selection Miss Clarke did not 
appear to marked advantage. It 
must be said, however, that the air 
itself is eccasionally unvocal, and it is 
out of place in concerts of this nature. 
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| MUSIC CRITICS NOT IN TUNE. 


Hin ateA | 
Lack of Harmony in the Case 
of Conductor Nikisch. 


Boston Writers Not Responsible for 
Wis Leaving the Symphony Orches- 
tra—Mme. Sterling’s Failure Here— 
Paderewski Again Conquers—‘‘Car- 
men’’ at Castile Square. 


Several of the New York writers about 
matters musical continue to cherish the 
belief that the music critics of Boston 
were instrumental in driving Mr. NIi- 
kisch from this city. Nothing could be 
further at variance with the real facts 

of the case. While it is true that criti- | 

cism here was strongly adverse to the 
liberties taken with the master works 
of the great composers by Mr. Nikisch | 
through ignorance or caprice, he held 
his situation at the head of the Sym- 
phony orchestra until he forfeited it by 
his own conduct. As it is generally un- 
derstood, he received an offer as musiv 
director at the Buda-Pesth Opera 

House, and consulted Mr. Higginson 

on the subject. The latter is said to 

have advised Mr. Nikisch to accept it, 
and this piqued him so greatly that he 
became recalcitrant from that moment. 

He is said to have objected to travei 

with the orchestra unless he reveived 

extra remuneration for it, and the up- 
shot was that Mr. Kneisel was calied 
upon to, lead some of the western con- 
certs at which Mr. Nikisch was an- 
nounced to appear. This complicated 
“matters between the conductor and Mr. 
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ranteble conduct he would have been 
permitted. to fill out: his five’ y ears’ eon 


tract instead of being obliged to de- 
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part at the end of his third year. The > 


critics had nothing: whatever to do with 
the matter, despite the severe animad- 
versions they had made on his shortcom- 
ings. The gentlemen in New York. who 
are so deeply moved over his departure 
do not seem to be aware that when Mr. 
Nikisch acquitted himself well he was as 
cordially praised by the Boston press as 
he was severely and justly censured 


| when he gave an operatic turn to a Bee- 


thoven symphony. The real point of the 
case, however, is, that the critics of this 
city were in no wise responsible for Mr. 
Nikisch’s discharge, or resignation, or 
whatever, the severance of his connec- 
tion with the orchestra may be properly 
called. As he appears to be where his 
methods of conducting are more warmly 
favored than they were in Boston, his 
New York friends should rejoice rather 
than lament that he is no longer here. 
In any case, they should refrain from 
further misrepresentation of the cause 
of ‘this departure. 


It is stated in a New York musical 
weekly, at once noted for its unscrupu- 
lous honesty and the innate and milk- 
white purity of motive that sways the 
course of the director of its destinies, 
that ‘Mr. Arthur Nikisch is unquestion- 
ably the first and foremost concert con- 
ductor of the present day.’”’ From which 
it is to be presumed that the weekly in 
ras has private information of the 

emise of Richter, Welingartner, Mottl, 
Levy, Sucher, Lamoreux and other con- 


ductors who are generally supposed to be | 


in the land of the living, and not without 
claims to consideration for their great 
eminence in their art. In its unrelenting 
pursuit and exposure of those who levy 
tribute on artists and on musical in- 
strument manufacturers, the paper has 


‘hardly time to keep posted on less im- 


portant matters; and hence its mistake 
regarding the real rank of Mr. Nikisch 
as a concert conductor. 


THE SYMPHONY MAIDEN. 
When a maiden at the Symphony 
Seems listening to the fiddles 
With blue eyes fixed on vacancy, 
And mind intent on riddles, 
When the head-dress that’s before her 
Wins from her no attention, 
And the gossips who’re behind hen 
Nothing interesting mention, 
Do1’t imagine for an instant 
She’s enraptured by the playing, 
By melody of instruments 
Or musicians bowing, swaying— 
No! She’s longing for confections, 
And is nursing silent hate | 
For the youth who said he’d bring some 
But who’s quite an hour late. 
H. Ww. ‘he 
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The Symphony Concert---Read- 
ings Brilliant and Powerful. 


Spite of the fact that the vocalist of 
the concert was detained upon the 
stormy deep and that the programme 
was (with one exception) not of any 
great profundity, the eoneert of Satur- 
day was one to awaken entthusiasm, for 


the readings were brilliant and powerful . 


and the execution beyond criticism. 


The most abstruse number of the pro-°: 


gramme came first,—Brahms’ ‘Tragic 
Overture.”’ This was read with a 
breadth and majesty that fitted its earn- 
est character. The work can never be 
a popular one; as Bulwar-Lytton would 
say, “It was not written for the com- 
mon herd;:”’ it falls short of the first 
movement of Brahms’ finst symphony 
in its development, but compared with 
Mendelssohn, whost Scotch Symphony 
came later, it is a miracle of thematic 
treatment. For all its tith, dt is not 
intended to represent any especial 'trag- 
edy) the overture is not very discordant 
or vehement but presents the loftier, 
less emotional, style of a Sophocles or 
Aeschylus; in fact one might readily 
imagine Brahms inspired by ‘the tragic 
muse of the old Greeks in this grave 
composition, and ilts steady and \Yn- 
changing rhythm, (it has scarcely any 
change of rhythm or tempo throughout) 
suggests that resisitless fate which is so 
often pictured in the »Hellenie plays. 
But the ordinary auditor craves a more 
direct picture, and seeks in vain for the 
martial clangor or the feminine pathos 
that would garnish a modern tragedy. 
As Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke took 
the place of the sitill floating Miss Marie 
Brema at very short notice, ghe is in 
some degree hors concours, although 
she needed no excusing on this account, 
and the expected Wagner gold was 
changed into Gounod silver, the aria 
“Plus grand dans son Obscurite” taking 
the place of the great finale to ‘‘Goet- 
terdaemmerung.”’ The number was 
well sung, a certain slowness of enunci- 
ation, a dwelling on ithe consonants, and 


an exaggerated Gallic nasality being the | 


chief faults.The tender passage, ‘‘Re- 
signe-toi, non coeur, Oubliez,”’” was most 
commendably given. As a second num- 


ber Miss Clarke gave Bach’s “My Heart . 


ever Faithful,’ to which Mr. Schroeder 
gave a fine violoncello obligato, and Mr. 


Zach furnished the piano accompani- | 


ment. It is one of the odd resemblances 
in mpsic, that Jensen’s romantic “Mur- 
muring Breeze’ should begin with the 
fame phrase as this ever-faithful heart. 
This song of the bright Whitsuntide 
has some of the repetitions which mar 
the old school, but it nevertheless shows 
the radical side of Bach quite ‘thor- 
oughly. What a bold stroke it was to 
send the leading tone down a major 
seventh instead of up a.minor second in 
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as bold as Wagn 


: er in his pir Spi 
and the consecutive-fifth-hunmier: cW. 
. find even these in Bach if he searches 
"well. Miss Clarke received abundant 
‘applause after both of her numbers, 
+ Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony is 
‘certainly the finest of his orchestral 
works, although the A major (“Italian”) 
symphony may at times display greater 
‘contrapuntal device. It was most cor- 
dially welcomed by the audience on this 
occasion, and it received a performance 
that deserves a whole host of gilt-edged 
adjectives. 

The exposition of themes in the first 
movement was magnificently clear, al- 
though the subsidiary passage of the 
chief theme was put in somewhat too 
brusque contrast. The repeat of the 
themes before the development was not 
cut, as is too often the fashion nowa- 
days; the violoncello work in the de- 
velopment was splendid in its effect, not 
only because of its broad execution, but 
because of the careful balance of the 
other parts which might have obscured 
it. In this careful balancing of parts 
we have never had a more faithful con- 
ductor than Mr. Paur., 

The Scherzo was a great delight. Men- 
delsshon was the king of all scherzo 
composers; Beethoven was grotesque 
and hearty in his scherzi, Schumann was 
quietly happy, but Mendelsshon alone 
caught up the true humor, the dainty 
playfulness without vulgarity that 
should characterize this movement; and 
he never wrote a finer one than this of 
ithe Seotch symphony. Best of 
! it all, the theme is Scoteh;: 
almost all of the German com- 
| posers have aimed at Scotch effects at 


|one time or another, Beethoven, Schu- | 
| mann, Bruch, ete., but only Mendelssohn | 


succeeded in catching the true lilt of 
‘(aelic music without dropping either 
‘into the pentatonic scale or the hack- 
ineyed “Scotch snap” figure (a dotted 
|eighth followed by the sixteenth.) The 
'clarinette did excellent work in this 
‘theme, and it reminded one that Men- 
| delssohn and Weber were the first two 
; composers who perceived the full power 
lof the clarinette, and especially in the 
'spectral-colored lower register. Mozart 
jand Beethoven while using the imstru- 
ment freely never suspected the ghosts 
that walked in the lowest tones 
‘(‘chalumeau register’ they are called) 
of the instrument, 

That Mendelssohn fully appreciated 
‘the dark color is abundantly shown by 
his using an A clarinette (the largest and 
deepest of the regular clarinettes) in 
passages where the C clarinette (4 
smaller and shriller-toned instrument) is 
generally used, writing its passages in 
FE flat, (since it sounds a minor third 
‘deeper than it is written,) on this oeca- 
sion. The unusual form of this scherzo 
is in its favor; instead of using the con- 
~-ventional song-form with contrasted 
_Trio and return, the composer brings 4 
“concise but quite free rondo style into 
play and it suits the bright melody of 
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- The Symphony Concert. 
Last evening the fifth concert of the Symphony Or- [i me ‘ Ae 
nile idka bed a ce cca ns >a Uessesceae sme idk Bice am ee id Se chestra was given at Music Hall, with the following |) Goumod? Ariat 
, “a 5 ¢ AS ve" ee a ;. % eae y ri t. tg sg v4 OU ad EN ae re he ‘ : programme : ‘Ment v ‘§ 
] | Miss Re. Tragic overture, op. 81. 
ae Wek: Se . + Bah “i Aria, ‘ia Reine de Saba’’....seeeees+> Weber: Overture to 
ance in 5 nay Rams better perform- OF Ph 0% Symphony No. 3, A-MiMOr......++++e+s Mendelssohn rt Mo varo ne G 
(oh Se tial on an on this occasion. Aria, “My heart ever faithful’’....-.- : Bach _ Migs Marie Bre 
ong Mar al character seemed to arouse ie Overture, *Oberon’’.....++ in add dbh ESE SoHo src 
all that was brillian't and dauntléss in | pene ) hoon Soloist, Miss Caroline G. Clark. 
the conductor’s nature, and the Ossianic | ing was attended by winds large audi- As will be seen, there was little given inthe way of 
: waa ite és iE i bir remarkable... The | Sa The langage ‘sire ae SLe li. novelty; but when curiosity is unsatisfied, expectation 
Prete With te ee of te eee | Aire “Dans son, Obacurite'?s 002 's always on the alert, and the disappointment of today io 
is one atid tet “taunhen ggg Scotch” Sy ApGnS ene » Mendelssohn ‘becomes the Utopia of tomorrow. Fortunately Mr. 
Mendelssohn, and when it came in Overtare, dts SRA wee path? 2 nr Saat Paur has the gift of keeping one awake, even in the | 
ig at ash rg ora oe just before the ‘Miss Marie Brema was to have been presence of old and tried friends. oe his ia 
° aig rsh obese e an assoon played it ; ate i | cessor, he has the art and taste to keep his own ine. ue | 
as SE they lov ed it, as indeed ev bie the soloist, but the late arrival of the 
‘must who is musical. The loneliness of. 
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steamer on which that artist returned viduality in the background, and not thrust it in the cine 
the Trossachs on an autumn evening from abroad prevented her appearance, es of the orem he type he ’ heres jure ‘is! area 
rises to mind with its every praise. The and Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke con- Something of popularity is lost through s method, “tragic” in its exactest sense: not Mi ris 
broac hymn of thanksgiving ‘vhich ° sented to sing at a few hours’ notice. but artis the gainer, andthe conductor who depends plying a collection of horrors nor the raed: 
forms the coda to the work, beginning in Under such circumstances criticism is for success on the size of his shirt cuffs, the poetic pal. | ings of frantic melodrama, but as fraugh: oh 

ihe depths and rising with two repeti- \ uncalled for; but it may be said that she lidness of his face and the romantic droop of his shoul- | with all the ennobling and dignified asso i, 
: ons to the full power of the orchestra, acquitted herself in a manner that won ders is a thing of the past. | ciations of true tragedy. to a 


} 


i 
‘for her hearty applause and two recalls Comparison is inevitable whenever one listens to the | Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Scotch’’ symphony, t00, 
after each effort. The Brahms overture broad and masterly readings that Mr. Paur gives to the } went exceedingly well; the management of 


Cc | iy 
Saty cnouety just’ ater ‘this sarong Fessve a masters inarpeeation at (pe | winks ot the casi composers minke of Iudement | SASS St we have not alas 
phrases that are as cheap as a negro clearest and the most interesting that there occasionally are, but even these are in the direc- | MOvement was capital: we have not always 
“minstrel song, an instance of Homer the work has had here, and its per- tion of vigorous manliness, and notof puling sentimen- | been able to agree with Mr. Paur in his” 
ation after a rhapsody. The appre- nae atlant Se cnarenes bin hae tality that may become a hysterical cult, but has no | modifications of tempo in works by the” 


ciation of the symphony by the audience- , 5 ny ‘2° | classic masters, and it is a pleasure to” 
‘was eviden't and the spancanelty. of ‘the ‘Jeendolasohn. Oey IRD ROSY, “Sled cobiarned yen ‘ a bs * ae brio ye thse bee trate you agree with him thoroughly in this instance. ~ 
appiause was unmistakeable. aprenaic treatment. Some important a pais) remneas and fee d ympP ng That neither he nor anyone else can instil © 
" The “Oberon” overture with which the changes were made in the reading of | with unfaling instinct for true values and true color, | much life and effectiveness into that all too” 
‘concert ended was most brillianitly play- the work in regard. to tempi, but they. ‘not a beauty was missed, and although now and then ®] weak coda to the finale, need hardly be ~ 


ed but scarcely made as great an effect. ter of ae. unto, “ware ta: “good taste ‘conventional reading in the way of sentimental] said. The wonderful Scherzo—the move~ - 
Just as Mendelssohn made the clarinettte and exceedingly effective. The scherzo prettiness was discarded, the change was always of 82} ment in which Mendelssohn shows himself. 
his favorite, Weber chooses the horn as > especially was given with marked higher artistic value in the way of broadness or of} on a par with any great “Composer you 
the instrument of his affection, and he bei plea? and the martial theme with daintiness, ‘The beautiful scherzo was interpreted | please—made its usual brilliant impression. 


eee ' ; + ; which the fianle closes was brought out Sot A oe | me 
epi haa wrote an-orchestral work without with stirring nobility, the prominence | with the rarest delicacy, although the hypercritical Weber’s ‘‘Oberon” overture, on the other 


fine tis insivumant some prominent Wig ghlca"ine ret hor wert womed QE nay have mised the "screaming of engl” and] MNS: CEL gay use. where. the, ah 
ject to study ‘the predilections of the The performance of the work through. — the “perfume of the heather,” the adagto with pres a ard to Bay... Just ie ee 
‘great masters in the matter of instru- out was admirable and well merited the marked nobleness and dignity and the last / Pity ed, but we have heard more brilliant 
ments; Mozart loved the basset-horn and Wigorous applause that rewarded it. The movement with exhilerating brilliancy and spirit. Mr, performances of it. . | eae 


en Weber overture, which, by the way, is Miss Clarke soon silenced all regrets at” 
ss Te oar ir better “peginning to be somewhat. hacedanen. | Paur was in his happiest mood after his recent tri-] wigs Brema’s non-appearance. pPonghnn ey iy 
b dete was read and played with.a-fire and a dra- -umph over prejudice and malice in New York, and he} trying situation for a not very experien a 


“mood than when writing for the bas- | matic force that made it thoroughly in- | te 
“soon, but never used the English teresting, the ‘riya arable or iceity oF won another triuraph in the city where his merits ar€| singer to be. placed in; but Miss Clarke | 
horn (the little trio, Op. 87, for various sree strings being displayed at its very better known and appreciated. fully rose to the emergency. She sang the | 
reasons does not count) and cared little | D&S. eS | ‘The soloist of the evening was Miss Caroline Gardi-| Gounod aria admirably, in a grand, broad 
‘for the trumpet and not at all for the The programme .was a light. one, but ad 
eee tidy of the ‘ f th att the plaudits that attended its perform- | page 
Harp, a study of the seomne oF € mas- | ance throughout were sufficient indica- tice in place of Miss Brema, who was advertised to ap-| & corresponding effect upon her hearers. 
ers brings out simiar points wha each; | tion that no-fault was found with it on ‘pear. Miss Clarke’s beautiful voice was at its clearest | No doubt the beauty of her voice was for 
there is always a favored child in the that account. The programme for the | ss much in this; but she-has more to trust ag 
‘orchestral family. | ‘next concert will consist of selections | and best; the aria from the “Queen of Sheba,” was sung iat a spenepnag gc Deautitil Geena’ she be mi 
All of Weber’s orchestral works pre- Or Se und i Viotti, Borodin and | with dramatic power and tender feeling, and the Bach r 18% y GRR). Se ae 
“sent more horns than a dilemma; but apts int og Mr. Franz Kneisel is to aria with a {fine simpiicity that was an evidence of ai 
our horn-blowers must guard, against ' | finer art. It is always a pleasure to hear Miss Clarke, 
“over-blowing; the delicaite effects of for in addition to her beautiful voice her work shows 


Weber suffer greatly a See hr pp dye | evidence of rare intelligence, and the rarer feeling 
be a ee an Hint, This | Aafeok was | that instinctively reaches the very heart of the works | derstand 
yresenit, however, only in- the first ishe sings. Her reception was most enthusiastic, and} by ‘‘Presto”’ nowadays; but he certa aly: 

| the quality was all after each aria she was called out again and again to} could not have meant “‘slow” by it. It was 

een desired. _ The | bow her thanks. : ; unfortunate that, while the Franz ‘score 
and #Veber | | The programme for the next concert is Volkmann's and parts to this air were reposing w& er. 
“Festival” overture; a concerto for violin by Viottl; their layer of dust in the. library 9 th 
Goetz’s Symphony in F major; Borodin’s “Eine Step-| aco caggt vege pp: Sinae tee acobmpat 
| penskizzeans Mittel-Asien” and the}prelude to D’Al. as ste eohesade Ped oforte ac 
| berto opera, “Rubin.” The soloist is Mr. Franz the ‘cello obbligato. But : 
| | Samet to excuse much; and you | 
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ner Clarke, who consented to sing at a few hours’ no-| style, with great truth of expression, id 
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given in the adagio; one may shrug the 
pucuiders and say “Hau Sucree,” “Song 
‘without Words,” “Sentimentality,” as 
‘much as one pleases, but it is refreshing 
‘to hear such a tune in these dissonant 
diminished seventh, days. Again the 
cellos covered themselves with glory. 


~~. 
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The finale never had a better perform- 


ance in Boston than on this occasion. | 


Its martial character seemed to arouse 
all that was brilliant and dauntless in 
the conductor’s nature, and the Ossianic 
prowess of it all was remarkable. The 
contrast of that lonely and pensive sub- 
theme with tthe spirit of the chief theme 
is one of the finest touches in all 
Mendelssohn, and when it came in 
against a drone bass, just before the 
coda, clarinette and bassoon played it 
as if they loved it, as indeed everyone 
must who is musical. The loneliness of 
-the Trossachs on an autumn evening 
rises to mind with its every praise. The 
broad hymn of thanksgiving which 
forms the coda to the work, beginning in 
the depiths and rising wi'tth two repeti- 
tions to the full power of the orchestra, 
was ‘taken a trifle fast for its best effect. 
but it went finely enough for all that. 
Oddly enough, just after this strong 
climiax, Mendelssohn introduces a few 
phrases that are as cheap as a negro 
minstrel song, an instance of Homer 
nodding after a rhapsody. The appre- 
ciation of the symphony by the audience 
was evident and the spantaneity of the 
applause was unmistakeable. 

The “Oberon’’ overture with which the 
concert ended was most brillianitly play- 
ed bu't scarcely made as great an effect. 
Just as Mendelssohn made the clarinette 
his favorite, Weber chooses the horn as 
the instrument of his affection, and he 
never wrote an orchestral work without 
giving this instrument some prominent 
work. It would be an interesting sub- 
ject to study the predilections of the 
great masters in the matter of instru- 
ments; Mozart loved the basset-horn and 
enjoyed ithe clarinette, but disesteemed 
the flute; Beethoven was never in better 
mood than when writing for the bas- 
soon, but never used the English 
horn (the little trio, Op. 87, for various 


reasons does not count) and cared little | 


for the trumpet and not at all for the | tne plaudits that attended its perform- 


|}ance throughout were sufficient indica- 


harp; a study of ‘the scoring of the mas- 
ters brings out simiar points wiin each; 
ihere is always a favored child in the 
orchestral family. 

All of Weber’s orchestral works pre- 
gent more horns than a dilemma, but 
our hhorn-blowers must guard against 
over-blowing; the delicaite effects of 
Weber suffer greatly if the tone begins 
to rasp as it sometimes does when forced 
beyond a certain limit. This defect was 
present, however, only in the first 


phrase, after which the quality was all 


that could have been desired. Tihe 


working up of the climaxes, and #Veber 
qs a littlé theatrical in these, was as 
emphatic as could have been demanded, 
‘and ithe concert ended with a trifle of 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. .¢ 
ae “He aha 


Miss Marie Brema Was the Soloist and Re- 
ceived a Cordial Reception. 


The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- 


| phony orchestra, in Music Hall last even- 


ing was attended by a very large audi- 
ence. The selections were: 


Tragic overture, op. 81......-++++++++-Brahms 
Air, ‘‘Dans son Obscurite’’ . Guoupod 
“Scoteh’’ symphony........-.....Mendelssohn 
Air ‘‘My Heart Ever Faithful’ Bach 
Overture, ‘‘Oberon’’ 


Miss Marie Brema was to have been 
the soloist, but the late arrival of the 
steamer on which that artist returned 
from abroad prevented her appearance, 
and Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke con- 


i sented to sing at a few hours’ notice. 


Under such circumstances criticism is 
uncalled for; but it may be said that she 
acquitted herself in a manner that won 


for her hearty applause and two recalls 
after each effort. The Brahms overture 
received a masterly interpretation at the 
hands of Mr. Paur. The reading was the 
clearest and the most interesting that 
the work has had here, and its per- 
formance by the orchestra was excep- 
tionally brilliant and impressive. 

The melodious and beautifully-made 
Mendelssohn symphony also. obtained 
splendid treatment. Some important 
changes were made in the reading of 
the work in regard to tempi, but they 
did no violence to the essential charac- 
ter of the music, were in good taste 
and exceedingly effective. The scherzo 
especially owas. given with marked 
piquancy, and the martial theme with 
which the fianle closes was brought out 
with stirring nobility, the prominence 
into which the first horn part loomed 
being notably felicitous. 


The performance of the work through. | 


out was admirable and well merited the 
vigorous applause that rewarded it. The 
Weber overture, which, by the way, is 
beginning to be somewhat hackneyed, 
was read and played with.a fire and a dra- 
matic force that made it thoroughly in- 
teresting, the incomparable virtuosity of 
oe strings being displayed at its very 
est. 

The programme was a light one, but 


tion that no fault was found with it on 
that account. The programme for the 
next concert will consist of selections 
from Volkmann, Viotti, Borodin and 
D’ Albert, and Mr. Franz Kneisel is to 
be the soloist. 
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| | conventional 
_ prettiness was discarded, the change was always of a 
‘higher artistic value in the way of broadness or of 
| daintiness. 
‘with the rarest delicacy, although the hypercritical 
‘may haye missed the 
‘the “perfume of the heather,” the adagio with 
and the last) 


api Oy sity die 
MUSIC. soe 
The Symphony Concert. 


Last evening the fifth concert of the Symphony Or- 
chestra was given at Music Hall, with the following 


| programme. 


Tragic overture, op. 81 

Aria, “La Reine de Saba” 

Symphony No. 8, A-minor 

Aria, “*My heart ever faithful’ 

Overture, ‘*Oberon”’ . 
Soloist, Miss Caroline G. Clark. 


As will be seen, there was little given in the way of: 


novelty; but when curiosity 1s unsatisfied, expectation 
is always on the alert, and the disappoiniment of today 
becomes the Utopia of tomorrow. Fortunately Mr. 


Paur has the gift of keeping one awake, even in the 


presence of old and tried friends. Umniike his prede- 
cessor, he has the art and taste to keep his own indi- 
viduality in the background, and not thrust it in the 
way of the composer whose work he is interpreting. 
Something of popularity is lost through this method, 
but artis the gainer, andthe conductor who depends 
for suecess on the size of his shirt cuffs, the poetic pal. 


idness of his face and the romantic droop of his shoul- | 


ders is a thing of the past. 


Comparison is inevitable whenever one listens to the 
broad and masterly readings that Mr. Paur gives to the 


works of the classic composers, mistakes of judgment 
there occasionally are, but even these are in the direc- 
tion of vigorous manliness, and not of puling sentimen- 
tality that may become a hysterical cult, but has no 


place in real art. The Weber overture was given with | 


delightful freshness and spirit, and the Symphony 
with unfaling instinct for true values and true color, 
not a beauty was missed, and although now and then a 
reading in the way of sentimental 


The beautiful scherzo was interpreted 
“screaming of eagles’ and 


marked nobleness and dignity 
movement with exhilerating brilliancy and spirit. Mr, 
Paur was in his happiest mood after his recent tri- 
umph over prejudice and malice in New York, and he 
won another triumph in the city where his merits are 
better known and appreciated. 

The soloist of the evening was Miss Caroline Gardi- 
ner Clarke, who consented to sing at a few hours’ no- 
tice in place of Miss Brema, who was advertised to ap- 
pear. Miss Clarke’s beautiful voice was at its clearest 
and best: the aria from the “Queen of Sheba,’’ was sung 


_ With dramatic power and tender feeling, and the Bach 
aria with a (fine simpiicity that was an evidence of 
‘finer art. It is always a pleasure to hear Miss Clarke, | 
for in addition to her beautiful voice her work shows | 
evidence of rare intelligence, and the rarer feeling | 
that instinctively reaches the very heart of the works | 


she sings. Her reception was most enthusiastic, and 
after each aria she was called out again and again to 


~ bow her thanks. ; 


The programme for the next concert 1s Volkmann’s 
“Festival” overture; a concerto for violin by Viotti; 
Goetz’s Symphony in F major; Borodin’s “Eine Step- 
penskizzeans Mittel-Asien” and the} prelude to D’Al. 
berto opera, “Rubin.” The soloist is Mr. Franz 
Kneisel. 
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"concert, given in the Mus 
day evening, was as follows: $,... wiph 


Brahms; Tragic Overture, opus 81. 
Gounod? Aria from ‘La Reine de Saba.” Re 
i Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3, in A minor,“Scotch”, 


opus 56, if 
ach: Aria, “Mein gliubiges Herze.” in 


4 


Veber: Overture to “Oberon.” | 
Miss Caroline Gardner Olarke was the singer 


h SV ‘ ‘pr i% 


ye 


. 
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Miss Marie Brema was announced on the 


programmes to sing Brtinnhilde’s 
monologue from the third act of “‘G6tter- 
dimmerung,”’ and two songs by Schumann 
and Schubert; but the late arrival of the 
Germanic in New York prevented her ap- 
pearance. Miss Clarke took her place at 
only a few hours’ notice. : 
Brahms’s “Tragic Overture’ was ad- 
mirably played, in a way to bring its true 


great 


beauty and greatness well home to the au-. 


dience. What an ideally beautiful work it 
is! Brahms has here taken the term 
“tragic”? in its exactest sense: not as im-~ 
plying a collection of horrors nor the rav- 
ings of frantic melodrama, but as fraught 
with all the ennobling and dignified asso- 
ciations of true tragedy. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’ symphony, too, 
went exceedingly well; the management of 
the varying shades of tempo in the first 
movement was capital: we have not always 


been able to agree with Mr. Paur in his | 
modifications of tempo in works by the | 


classic masters, and it is a pleasure to 
agree with him thoroughly in this instance. 
That neither he nor anyone else can instil 
much life and effectiveness into that all too 
weak coda to the finale, need hardly be 
said. The wonderful Scherzo—the move- 
ment in which Mendelssohn shows himself 
on a par with any great composer you 
please—made its usual brilliant impression. 

Weber’s “Oberon” overture, on the other 
hand, seemed to us to hang fire a little; it 
were hard to say just where the shoe 
pinched, but we have heard more brilliant 
performances of it. 

Miss Clarke soon silenced all regrets at 
Miss Brema’s non-appearance. It was a4 
trying situation for a not very experienced 
singer to be placed in; but Miss Clarke 


fully rose to the emergency. She sang the | 
Gounod aria admirably, in a grand, broad | 


style, with great truth of expression, and 
a corresponding effect upon her hearers. 
No doubt the beauty of her voice was for 
much in this: but she has more to trust to 
than a sensuously beautiful organ; she has 


| brains, schooling, and musical sense. Her 


singing of the Bach aria was also excel- 
lent; her tempo especially good—most so- 
prani take this air decidedly “too slow. 
Bach marked it ‘‘Presto;’”’ by which he, of. 
course, did not mean what we understand 
by ‘‘Presto”” nowadays, but he certainly 
could not have meant ‘‘slow’’ by it. It was 
unfortunate that, while the Franz score 
and parts to this air were reposing under 
their layer of dust in the library of the 
Harvard Musical Association, Miss Clarke 
had to sing it with pianoforte accompani- | 
ment, Mr. Schroeder, to be sure, playing 
the ‘cello obbligato. But lack of time has — 
to excuse much; and you cannot get any- 
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SEASON 1895-96. 


If Mr.;Paur always gave his New York 
| udiences’, such, admirable reading we 
| Should not hesitate to accord him that SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 380, AT 8, P.M. 
position’ which ‘his Boston - advocates 
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-) “iE As it was, ; 
cng (for which there was no time) 
Suld have brought the three performers— 


singer, ’cellist, and accompanist—to a some- | 
‘what better mutual understanding. Miss 


‘Clarke was very enthusiastically received 
by the audience, and recalled twice or 


‘thrice after each of her numbers. She 


richly deserved it. 

The next programme is: Volkmann, Fes- 
tival overture; Viotti, concerto for violin, 
No. 22, in A minor; Goetz, symphony in K 


major, opus 9; Bordin, “A Steppe-sketch | 


from Central Asia;’’. d’Albert, prelude to 
“(Per Rubin.” Mr. Franz Kneisel will be 
the violinist. 


WARMLY LAUDED BY GRITIUS. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
New York. 


“yTily of Killarnoy’’ to Run Another 
Week in the Gastlo Square—Pade- 
rewski to Ke Heard in Boston This 
Week—Eminent Singers to Appear 
in the Star Course. _ 


The Boston Symphony orchestra gave 
fits first concert of the season in. New 
York on. Friday evening, and the orches- 
tra atid its conductor were warm!y laud- 
ed ty the critics in yesterday's papers. 
Even the World at last finds a good 
werd for Mr. Paur, and says: “Credit 
where credit is due. I have never been 
able to enthuse much over Mr. Paur as @ 
conductor; and I still think that his lack 
of temperament and poetic fervor im- 
poses limitations on the endless artistic 
possibilities of the superb orchestra he 


just prejudice to deny him the praise 
which is his due for his capable and ar- 
tistic work last night. His reading of 
Beethoven's ‘“‘Eroica’’ symphony .was at 


once classic in its repose, contained force | 


and finished and well considered concep- 
tion, and modern in its warmth of color, 
contrasted effect, force.and vigor.’’ 

The New York Tribunesays: ‘"Thetemp- 
tation is strong to say that the concert 
which the Boston Symphony orchestra 
gave in the evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was.one of the most bril- 
liant that that superb organization has 
ever placed to its credit. This at least 
may be asserted: None of the concerts 
given by the orchestra here since Mr. 
Paur assumed the administration of its 
artistic affairs was comparable with it, 
either in technical perfection or poetic 
beauty.” ‘And of the playing of the 
“Broica’”’. symphony Jt states, “As often 
as the Tribune hag listened to the Boston 
Symphony..orchestra on its native heath, 
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‘Eroica’ last night.. It was an inspira- — 
tion and a joy’ to listen to -it.”’ | 
The ‘Times says:,‘Mr, Paur was at his 
best. last night,.and his best is a pretty | 
good article’; ‘and’ later observes: ‘‘For 


| his reading of. the Beethoven-symphony, 


‘Mr. Paur’ deserves ‘only the warmest | 


praise. It was..broad, dignified, scholar- | 


ly and sympathetic, and showed in every 
measure the results of a conscientious, | 
analytical. study.. In balancing the vari- | 
ous instrumental voices the finest possi- 
ble skili was shown, and in the distribu- 
tion of light and shade the conductor 
dispiayed a deep sympathy with the emo- 
tional content of the work, and a firm 
grasp of: its musica!’ embodiment. Not 
a phrase in the entire composition han 
been neglected in rehearsal, and every 


significant fragment in the middle voices | 
was brought conspicuously to the sur- 
face, and made to take an influential 


place as a component part of the whole. 

If Mr.. Paur always gave his New York | 
audiences such admirable reading we. 
Should not hesitate to accord him that | 
position ‘which (‘his Boston advocates | 


Claim for him as a notable conductor.”’ 


The Sun contents itself by saying: 
‘‘Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ symphony received 
the neatest kind of a rendering at M. 
Paur’s thhands. -His. interpretations are 
matter-of-fact and best suited to the 


older classic writers.’’ It is more ener- 
getic in stating: “It is really time 
that Wagner’s poorest composition, the 
‘Kaiser Marsch,’ :was relegated to si- 
lence and oblivion. It is only a rehash 
of phrases to be found in other works 
of his, set forth here in a diluted state 
and distorted form. It is both homely | 
and stupid, and sounds as if it were | 
written to order,. which it was. Let us | 


' not listen to the ‘Kaiser Marsch’ just be- 


now directs; but it would be idle and un- | the title. It is unworthy of his fame 


cause Wagner’s name appears opposite 


and his genius.’’ A judgement which is 
as.just as it Is frank and timely. 
It is gratifying to notice this change 


of heart toward M. Paur, and it is a 


pleasing manifestation of a desire to 
treat him with the fairness to which he 
is entitled. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra is meet- 
ing with unusual success during its tour. 
At the concerts given in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Brook- 
lyn last week, the houses were crowded to 


the doors, and there is promise for equally | 
| great enthusiasm when the other trips are 
| made later in the season. Melba is the so- 
-loist during the present tour, and as usual! 


her part of the programme arouses unlim- 


ited appreciation. The Tribune said of the 


Friday evening concert in New York: 
“The temptation is strong to say that the 


concert which the Boston Symphony Or-- 


chestra gave in the evening at the Metro- 
politan Opera House was one of the most 


brilliant that that superb organization has 


ever placed to its credit.” “wr t%) 45 


Boston 


WVMir. 


SATURDAY, 


D’ALBERT. 


VIOTTI. 


GOETZ. 


BORODIN. 


VOLKMANN. 


Music Hall. 


SHASON 1895-96. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


EMI PAUR, Conductor. 


YI. CONCERT. 


NOVEMBER 30, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


PRELUDE to ‘‘Der Rubin.’’ 
(First time. ) 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in A minor, No. 
. Moderato. 
. Adagio. 


Agitato assai 


SYMPHONY in F major, op. 9, 


. Allegro moderato. 
II. Intermezzo: Allegretto 


Adagio, ma non troppo lento, 


v. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 


‘Kine Steppen-Skizze aus Mittel-Asien.’ 


Lr EST-OVERTURE in F major, op. so 


Soloist: 


FRANZ KNEISEL. 
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fs Dang Alexander Borodin | | 1 1 and sweetness which last night char- 
‘Festival Overture in F major, op. 50, ‘ a Viotti Concerto. acterized continually the performance 
ares Robert Volkmann | . 


Wie i | -of Mr, Kneisel: 
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lude received splendid treatment from the | one 00 gine ork RR vAlbert | vivants at the Theatre of St. Peters- | 
orchestra. | Concerto for Violin No. 22, A minor... Viotti | Oe: ae gag Meds, Pea ph <aishnggen Of AleX» | 
Whenever Mr. Kneisel appears as so- | : Cadenza by Mr. Kneisel. poyeyce 2 1 gd bate eh pha tah tind iki Fe 
loist in Music Hall, regret that he has Symphony, F major, Op. | Goetz . cession of episodes in the history of | 
ict more power end breadth is inevitable. | A Steppe-Sketch from Central Asia..Borodin Russia. When it was first played Solo- | 
Vith a proper amount of fire to combine | Festival Overture, F major, Op. 50...... Vieff sniffed at it, and said that a 
with his extraordinary refinement, he | Volkmann Jtussian theme and an Oriental 
would, in truth, be a great violinist. He D’Albert’s first opera, ‘‘The Ruby,” - el walked _arm-in-arm in 6a 
pieyed the sunny Vitotti concerto with | was produced Oct. 12, 1893, at Carlsruhe, 1 /andscape painted by Félicien David. 
he great delicacy and beauty of tcne | The story is a sort of fairy romance, . But the sketch was soon heard all over 
that we always expect from him. But | | and the scene is Bagdad. But as we Hurope, from Christiania to Monaco. | 
even this genial and somewhat antiquated know the prelude only by concert music, Amd now the first measures of it are In | 
music has more,ir.herent force than was ‘we have now nothing to do with that the memoriai mosaic in the convent of 
given it. | | enchanted town, or with Soliman, the , Alexander Newski, with themes of other | 
~ The Goetz symphcny, with its one thor- jeweler, or the fair Bedura, or Asaf, or , Works of this talented musician, who | 
oughly likeable movement, the Borodin : | ‘Hakam., or Irad, or the Cadi. Tae im-| W488 Known widely in the scientific | 
programme piece and the Volkmann over- pression made last evening was this:| World as_a chemist, skilled in benzol, | 
ture are all familiar and none very re- he prelude might well serve for prep- | the transformation of azotic bodies, and | 
he AT aPey ware played in a style | | aration for the telling an  Hastern| the solidification of aldehydes, the In- | 
icism whatever. | 
; | 
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7 tale. The first movement hich is de- 7 ventor of the nitrometer; the founder | 
Ww. Dp. CQQUINT. veloped largely, is Saal at ae on eS with two others. of the Woman’s School | 
A Ne | is more striking than the themes so | °f Medicine in St, Petersburg. | 
It is a pleasant contrast to look, from | | : richly embroidered. This movement! , -is a fascinating bit of tone color, 
such a brainiess audience to the solid) | Seems to me the best part of the prel- | wa ony a Poti seca he aah partis + 
‘music-loving gathering that crowds the a | ude; for there is no denying the cCx- | att 1A hamnte hoe e ON: tine’? yng? 
iy for the | | treme beauty of the harmonic progres- ff BAD, BAG CSRUIATIOR Os See hanes tC WAS | 
same hall on Saturday evening : sions. or the gorgeousness of certain | first performed at a Symphony concert 
Symphony orchestra concert. One iS. ; | orchestral effects. Oceasionally “there | Feb. 27, 1892. | 
forcibly reminded to be thankful that is a wave of sound that seems to come | x * | 
there is a rehearsal of the same perform- | | straight from that sonorous sea, the!) . The symphony of Goetz has been | 
ance given Friday afternoons, when that S| | prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ Yet there is| heard here frequently. It was _ first 
game matinee element may abound and | much more that is indisputably the in- I played, if I am not mistaken, ata Har- | 
fats Aisturb the Saturday night houses. | beg y Pink poi ae eked m — MF gah AO ae sae Pp eae CORCEL ty a | 
uf . ; : 4 € | Ws iS ingeniously scored, Jos, 1830. 1as been played at Sym- | 
The Symphony programme Saturday S| but it is not #0 distinguished as the phony concerts March 19, 188 y | 
evening was: Shar daf | lirst. N 1889, Ane Oct. 28, 1893. It A tamiiiee | 
Prelude to ‘‘The Ruby”..........s.s00:: D’ Albert «"s then, but familiarity does not lessen the | 
‘Concerto for violin, in A Minor, No. 22... Viotti Mr. Kneisel, who was recéived with freshness and the beauty of much of | 
Symphony, F major............... +6 or eenns POOUR loud applause, played the 22d concerto the intermezzo and the adagio. This 
‘Steppe sketch from Central Asia Borodin | ot Viotti, one of the nine written for Symphony gave greater promise of a, 
Fest overiure, in F, op. 50..... seeeeeess VOlkKMann the Salomon concerts in London, at) future for the composer than did his | 
In the rendering of this programme the | which Viotti appeared, sometimes with “ opera, “‘The Taming of the Shrew,” | 
orchestra showed, as it never has before, | Haydn and Dussek. It is a fine old | Which, tor the most part, is 6 sneer 
ihvey steeped it rye in the genius of the vari« | work, without ‘aprice or affectation, unsy mpathetic tr eatment of the comedy 
: ; | abounding in the serenity of the old @S8 Known to English-speaking people, 
ous works it is called to perform, each masters, far removed from the rest- for it is seldom frank and spontaneous; 
player seeming, as well, perfectly in sym- lessness and pessimism of today. Some _ it is almost entirely without humor, and 
pathy with Conductor’s Paui’s careful say that the instrumentation of this~ Planned on too heroic scale. The or- 
‘readings, and the leader in turn seeming : concerto, a favorite with Joachim, was Chestra was heard to great advantage 
‘to have the full breadth of the composer's composed by Cherubini; but I can find oe this hbase ip as also in the pieces 
act is mind. Mr. Kneisel was : no substantial ground. for believing by d’Albert and Borodin. The solo work | 
conceptio d, Mr. this. Viotti and Cherubini lodged to-. Was admirable throughout, especially in | 
me hah as saat onc Srinat ‘gether in Paris for six years, and Sun-> horn, trumpet, clarinet and flute pass- | 
‘ine pleasure to the most sensitive musica | 


| , |days the concertos of the former were 48€5. 

ear in his interpretation of the Viotti con- iplayed to a small audience of friends, x * 

-eerto. The programme for the next con- 'but this concerto was written undoubt- If the overture of Volkmann were | 
-eerto for pianoforte in G minor, Saint- with exquisite smoothness and delicacy, a pinch for a theatre overture. It was 
‘aaens: avertire. - ‘Donna Diana.” Rez- | with purity of tone and unfaltering first played at these concerts Jan. 4, 
| . ’ ’ , | 


nicek: symphony No. 1, Schttmann. The | technique. In a word his performance 1890. There does not seem to be any 
' a ’ . ’ - 


| was eminently gentlemanly. His ca- - reason why it should have been played —— | 
‘soloist is to be Mr. Martinus Sieveking. denza was in excellent taste and not ~ again, | 


too long. The warm and long contin- Puitie HALE. 
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» Harmonic Happenings. 


‘program ‘of the sixth Byinphoid 

rt was sufficiently. weighty and 

le ay to please the most ardent ad- 
mi ire -of substantial music. That a por- 
tic on ‘of the patrons of these concerts, 


th ‘al am. extended beyond the usual length 
wie shown by the promptness with 
whi ch a large number of people left the 


ap after the lapse of the hour and a orchestration is exceedingly rich and 


lf, the limit of time to which they 
ave trained themselves to be absorbed 
i slassic melody, 
_An exodus such as that which pre- 
eded the performance of the last num- 


' Friday afternoon must have been } 


sie d aiazing to conductor Paur as it was 
‘the majority of the audience, who 
W Wished to hear the full program. It is 
notic lable that those who leave the 
hall before the end of the concert are 
ofter ihe same people who make a 
pr: act! e of entering after the concert 
as begun, and squeezing into their 
seats regardless of the comfort of their 
Dest bors. 
oven > Franz Kneisel was the soloist last 
xing. He was greeted with great 


rtiness, and his playing was reward- 


4 2d by enthusiastic applause. Mr Kneisel | 
bably the ablest of resident violin-| 


3 st ake is unquestionably the most pop- 
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Moet tad the more intelligent of local 


¢ patrons. He is a thorough artist, 

ie! sniious and intelligent in his in- 
‘etations and unaffected in man- 
His annual appearance as a so- 

it with the Symphony orchestra is a 

v rie me event, as is proven by the in- 
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Preateotion yesterday was Viotti’s 
cone o for violin in A minor, No. 22, 
wor that is rarely played in these 

| , It is a scholarly composition and 
ny pepatyes the esteem in which it 


been held as a classic for the | 


a 7 at ‘is, however, an excessively 
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in B flat major, Schumann. There will 
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was admirable played e orches 


under Mr Paur’s intelligent direction: 
long, and at. 
times almost wearisome in its excessive | 
repetition and over elaboration. The | 
second movement, intermezzo, on the 


The first movement is very 
BOR TTery sparkles with melodious an 
oO 


instruments, which are given prom- |, 


'jnence in this movement, were finely | 


played. The third and fourth move- 
ments are interesting, and the forme: 
is notable for some odd effects in the. 


| figural variations of the first theme. 
Sag yever, disapprove of having the pro- |} 


The prelude to the fairy opera ‘‘The | 
Ruby,’ by Eugene d’Albert was heard 
here for the first time, and made ara. 
The themes 
are dainty and fanciful, occasionally 
brilliant and always interesting. The 


almost all the instruments of the mod- 


ern orchestra are used. 


‘‘A Steppe Sketch from Central Asia,”’ 
by Alexander Borodin, is an odd bit of 


 dvareiptive music, thoroughly oriental 


in character, and it received capital 
interpretation from the orchestra. Rob- 
ert Volkmann’s festival overture was 
the final number on the program, and 
was played with splendid spirit. 

The program for the next rehearsal 
and concert will include: Overture, 
‘Nature,’ Dvorak; overture, ‘“‘Donna 
Diana,’’ Reznicek. and symphony No. 


also be other selections, and a soloist, 


to be announced later. 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The Symphony Orchestra gave its sixth concert of 
the season last evening in Music Hall. The programme 
was: 

Prelude to “The Ruby’’...--sseeeeereees eb abe -D’ Albert 
Concerto for violin, A-minor, No. 22 rt re ota tres - Viotti 
Symphony in F.major, Op. 9..-0+-eeeeeeeeeeees .»- Goetz 
A Steppe-Sketch......+-+++: eee cee pe Pete 


Festival Overture, F-major, op. 50...... .- Volkmann 
Soloist, Mr. F. Kneisel. 


The Goetz symphony has a double interest. It is 
good music in itself, and it is the work of a man who 
died at the age of thirty-six, many years before th 
fruits of promising talent had time to ripen. Of course 
there is the example of Mozartin the opposite direc- 
tion; but one must not study the laws of planetary mo- 
tion from the dazzling and imperious comet that is a 
law unto itself. The symphony gains and does not lose 
by repetition, and of how many modern works of 
the second forder of merit can this be yaid? The 

jideas are dignified, and they do not fade away into 


'' meaningless ornamentation. There is an absence of 


serenity, for the modern world has been robbed of the 
giftof appreciating beauty in repose, and takes its 
small griefs and passions as the measure of a large 
universe. Goetz’s pessimism, however, is not of the 
rabid kind that requires bass tubas, kettledrums and 
cymbals to give it expression. His gloom is the sha 
dow cast by sunlight, and not the blackness of unlight- 
edchaos. The fine first movement is filled with large 
ideas and real emotion. It is brilliant in the art mean 
ing of this word, that is brilliant from internal glow, 
and not from external meretricious ornament. The 
second movement is charming and original, and was 
faultlessly and lovingly interpreted by Mr. Paur and 
his orchestra. Here were the grace, cheerfulness 
and placidity of a poet artist. A modern sym. 
phony that maintains its charms after thirty 
years haye passed over it is something tnat | 
is worthy of note, jand, perhaps in the | 
midst of so many claimants Goetz was really the | 
“coming” man; at least his carly death was a misfor-. | 
tune to musical art which is in sad need of vitalizing 
‘ideas in the last years of our dying century. 

Mr. Kneise] gave a delightful reading of the Viotti 
concerto; he was in full sympathy with his composer, | | 
and the virtuoso was never displayed at the expense | 
of the musician. The great Viotti has not been spared | 
by cruel time we cannot force ourselves into the en, 
thusiastic worshipping attitude of his contemporaries, 
‘but he was a true musician on the old large 

|model, and sometimes the light of inspiration |}, 
is in his face. The concerto is fresh and 
beautiful as of the time when when the carth 
was younger, and composers could sitin the mellow | 


‘recalls, ahs 


e ‘items of Mr. Kneisel’s playing, and all ther 
equally prominentin Mr. Kneisel’s fine cadenza. No 
more.artistic and gracious playing has been heard at 
theSymphony concerts,and the soloist was greeted with 
the heartest applause and recalled three times. 

D’Albert’s prelude is pretty and fanciful, brilliant and 
strong in promises that were not always realized. It 
is modern in the higher and lower meaning-of the 
word, and won admiration without going deeper than 
the drum of the ear. The Borodin Sketch is another 
pretty work, the themes are spun out to an unneces., 
pury length, but it is a work of {sunlight and peace, 
and appeals most pleasantly to the imagination. The 
orchestra was in its happiest mood, and the catholic 
taste and rare experience of Mr. Paur were never 
shown to greater advantage. The programme for the 
next concert is: Overture, ‘‘Nature,’”’ Dvorak; Con- 
certo for Pianoforte G-minor, No. 2, Saint-Saens; 
Overture,{*‘Donna Diana,” Reznicek; Symphony No. 1, 
B-flat major, Schumann. The soloist is Mr. Martinus 
Sleveking. | 
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what longer than: usual, but withal - 
interesting. For the opening number. t sai 
audience listened to the prelude to D'A# es é 
bert’s ‘“‘The Ruby.’’ The composition is | 

a rather quiet order in the early measu| re! 5 
the united horns and trumpets being gi fr 
considerable prominence. In the ‘ male idle 
of the number a rapid change’ takes pla 

The tempo becomes.more rapid, pit n 


fact, the whole:character of the tompc bs 


tion is changed. This portion shows tcl 
and full orchestration, and with the — 
dance movement which. shows: itself | 
and. again, renders it. extremely inte 


ing. Mr. Paur and his. band gave. eo 


most adequate rendering, and all its: 
ties were-brought ont with beautiful e diss : 
After this*came’ the works: of three « OF 
posers who are not often heard at. sen i 
concerts, Viotli; Goetz and Borodin.» ‘On 
this occasion the concerto in\A min with o 
the first named composer was: given: wit 
Mr, Kneisel as the soloist. The bag : 
‘is in three movements andiis one a 
best ever written. by this prince. of 
posers for the violin. Mr. Knetsel « 
‘to be particularly at home in this nu 
and did it and himself great ‘credit, 
his tones were true and well defi 
his use of the bow is always to. be ae 
mired. In fact, this favorite bi yt | 
‘seldom played any better than on 
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casion,-and he, was, rewarded with a 
Goetz’ 8 symphony 4a lr Wiador. s are 


sunlight gazing with conviction towards the land of ton the programme, Of the ‘four 1 Ver 


pure ideal beauty. In this concerto is the serenity that ments thc, second (intermezzo) As: by f 


modern eypossrs bave lost; it is old fashioned only 
as all the good things of earth are old fashioned, and 
one listens to it with a peaceful sigh anda contented 
heart. Itisa most fascinating work, beautiful in its 
| simplicity, and it was beautifully played by Mr. 
'Kneisel who was in full sympathy with the composer, 
and did not produced atone that was not in keeping 
with the subject. Sympathy with pure beauty and 
simplicity, exquisite legato playing, purity of tone, 
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the midst popular, ae d. last night, i os 
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|ping passages being. played ae Pi y 
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_ Yesterday's Symphony. 


ast of Padorewski’s Piano Recitals— 


“Carmen” at the Castle Sq. 


— or 


Uecjlia and Handel and Haydn Concerts 
—Other Harmonic Happenings, 


— 


The program of the sixth Symphony 
concert was sufficiently weighty and 
lengthy to please the most ardent ad- 
mirer of substantial music. That a por- 
tion of the patrons of these concerts, 
however, disapprove of having the pro- 
gram extended beyond the usual length 
was shown by the promptness with 
which a large number of people left the 
hall after the lapse of the hour and a 
half, the limit of time to which they 
have trained themselves to be absorbed 
in classic melody. 

An exodus such as that which pre- 
ceded the performance of the last num- 
ber Friday afternoon must have been 
as amazing to conductor Paur as it was 
to the majority of the audience, who 
wished to hear the full program. It is 
noticeable that those who leave the 
hall before the end of the concert are 
often the same people who make a 
practice of entering after the concert 
has begun, and squeezing into their 
seats regardless of the comfort of their 
neighbors. 
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Mr Franz Kneisel was the soloist last | 
evening. He was greeted with great. 


heartiness, and his playing was reward- 
ed by enthusiastic applause. Mr Kneisel 
is probably the ablest of resident violin- 
ists; he is unquestionably the most pop- 
ular among the more intelligent of local 
music patrons. He is a thorough artist, 
conscientious and intelligent in his in- 
terpretations and unaffected in man- 
ner. His annual appearance as a g50- 
loist with the Symphony orchestra is a 
welcome event, as is proven by the in- 


creased size and enthusiasm of the au-. 


dience. 

His selection yesterday was Viotti’s 
concerto for violin in A minor, No. 22, 
a work that is rarely played in these 
days. It is a scholarly composition and 
rightly deserves the esteem in which it 
has long been held as a classic for the 
violin. It is, however, an excessively 
elaborated work, and contains very lit- 
tle melody that appeals to popular 
taste. But it affords excellent opportu- 
nities for. display of the performer's 
virtuosity, and for this reason, 
other, it was very acceptable to the 
audience. 

Mr Kneisel’s performance was of even 
excellence. He played the most_intri- 
cate passa with splendid skill and 
accuracy of execution. The less elabo- 
rately-developed portions of the work 
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with the cadenza a 


It is of Mr Kneisel’s own 


and is fascinatingly brilliant in its 
wealth. of complicated scales, bewilder- 


ing runs and trills and captivating har- | 


monic effects. | 
Hermann Goetz’ symphony in F major 
was admirable played by the orchestra 
under Mr Paur’s intelligent direction. 
The first movement is very long, and at 
times almost wearisome in its excessive 
repetition and over elaboration. The 
second movement, intermezzo, on the 
contrary, sparkles with melodious and 
brilliant orchestral effects, and is thor- 


oughly original in its themes and their) 
The horns and wood wind | 
which are given prom- |; 


development. 
instruments, 
inence in this movement, were finely 
played. The third and fourth move- 
ments are interesting, and the forme: 
is notable for some odd effects in the 
figural variations of the first theme. 
The prelude to the fairy opera “‘The 


Ruby,” by Eugene d’Albert was heard | 


here for the first time, and made ara. 
ther favorable impression. 
are dainty and fanciful, occasionally 
brilliant and always interesting. The 
orchestration is exceedingly rich and 
almost all the instruments of the mod- 
ern orchestra are used. 

‘‘A Steppe Sketch from Central Asia,’”’ 
by Alexander Borodin, is an odd bit of 
descriptive music, thoroughly orienta! 
in character, and it received capital 
interpretation from the orchestra. Rob- 
ert Volkmann’s festival overture was 
the final number on the program, and 
was played with splendid spirit. 

The program for the next rehearsal 
and concert will include: Overture, 
‘Nature,’’ Dvorak; overture, ‘‘Donna 
Diana,’’ Reznicek and symphony No. 1 
in B flat major, Schumann. There will 
also be other selections, and a soloist, 
to be announced later. 
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| Symphony in F.major, op. 9 


MUSIC. Saute 


The Symphony Concert. 


The Symphony Orchestra gave its sixth concert of 


| the season last evening in Music Hall. The programme 


was: 


Prelude to “The Ruby” D’ Albert 
Concerto for violin, A-minor, NO. 22..eeeeereseees Viotti 
Goetz 


Festival Overture, F-major, op. 50 


Soloist, Mr. I’. iineisel. 

The Goetz symphony has a double interest. It is 
good music in itself, and it is the work of a man who 
died at the age of thirty-six, many years before th 
fruits of promising talent had time to ripen. Of course 
there is the example of Mozartin the opposite direc- 
ton: but one must not study the laws of planetary mo- 
tion from the dazzling and imperious comet that is a 
law unto itself. The symphony gains and does not lose 


‘by repetition, and of how many modern works of 
‘the second forder of merit can this be said? 


The 


ideas are dignified, and they do not fade away into 


meaningless ornamentation. There is an absence of 
serenity, for the modern world has been robbed of the 
giftof appreciating beauty in repose, and takes its 
small griefs and passions as the measure of a large 
universe. Goetz’s pessimism, however, is not of the 
rabid kind that requires bass tubas, kettledrums and 
cymbals to give it expression. His gloom is the sha 
dow east by sunlight, and not the blackness of unlight- 
elchaos. The fine first movement is filled with large 
ideas and real emotion. It is brilliant in the art mean 
ing of this word, that is brilliant from internal glow, 
and not from external meretricious ornament. The 
second movement is charming and original, and was 
faultlessly and lovingly interpreted by Mr. Paur and 
his orchestra. Here were the grace, cheerfulness 
and placidity of a poet artist. 
phony that maintains 
years have passed 
is worthy of 


thirty 
tnat 
the 


its charms after 
over it is something 
note, jiand, perhaps in 


midst of so many claimants Goetz was really the | 


“coming”? man; at least his carly death was a misfor 


tune to musical art which is in sad need of vitalizing | 


ideas in the last years of our dying century. 


Mr. Kneisel gave a delightful reading of the Viotti | | 
5 5 is in three movements and‘is one of the. 


concerto; he was in full sympathy with his composer, 
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model, 
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and the virtuoso was never displayed at the expense 


/ofthe musician. The great Viotti has not been spared 


A modern sym.) 


nd pe 5 


perfect taste, and a masterful technique a: 
the items of Mr. Kncisel’s playing, and all |! 
equally prominentin Mr. Kneisel’s fine cadenza. No 
more artistic and gracious playing has been heard at 
theSymphony concerts,and the soloist was greeted with 
the heartest applause and recalled three times. 
D’Albert’s prelude is pretty and fanciful, brilliant and 
strong in promises that were not always realized. It 
is modern in the higher and lower meaning of the 
word, and won admiration without going deeper than 
the drum of the ear. The Borodin Sketch is another 
pretty work, the themes are spun out to an unneces, 
pury length, but it is a work of {sunlight and peace, 
and appeals most pleasantly to the imagination. The 
orchestra was in its happiest mood, and the catholic 
taste and rare experience of Mr. Paur were never 
shown to greater advantage. The programme for the 
next concert is: Overture, ‘‘Nature,’”’ Dyorak; Con.- 
certo for Pianoforte G-minor, No. 2, Saint-Saens; 
Overture,{‘‘Donna Diana,”’ Reznicek; Symphony No. 1, 
B-flat major, Schumann. The soloist is Mr. Martinus 
Sieveking. 


THE, SYMPHONY CONCERT, = 


The programme served up to the Sym: 
yhony patrons last night: was of a: thor 
oughly cosmopolitan character, “Somer 
what longer than usual, but withal very’ | | 
interesting. For the opening number the: 
audience listened to the prelude to D’Al 
bert’s “The Ruby.’’ The composition is of 
a rather quiet order in the early measures, 
the united horns and trumpets being given 
considerable prominence. In the ' middl¢ 
of the number a rapid change'takes place, || 
The tempo becomes.more rapid, and, in 


|fact, the whole character of the composi- 


tion is changed. This portion shows rich 
and full orchestration, and with the quick 
dance movement which. shows itself now |. 
and again, renders it.extremely interest- 
ing. Mr. Paur and his. band gave it @ 
most adequate rendering, and all its beau- 
ties were brought out with beautiful effect, 
After this‘came the works .of three com 
posers who are not often heard at these 
concerts, Viotli; Goetz and Borodin, On 
this oecasion the concerto in A minor 01 
the first named composer was given. with 
Mr. Kneisel as the soloist. The concerta. 


best ever written by this prince of. com | 
posers for the violin. Mr. Knetsel seéerned’ 


to be particularly at home in this number 


by cruel time we cannot force ourselves into the en. | and did it and himself great credit. Al 


thusiastic worshipping attitude of his contemnorariés, 
but he was a true musician on the old large 
and sometimes the light of inspiration 
is in his face. The concerto is fresh and 
beautiful as of the time when when the carth 
was younger, and composers could sitin the mellow 


\sunlight gazing with conviction towards the land of 


| 


pure ideal beauty. 
modern composers have lost; it is old fashioned only 


as allthe good things of earth are old fashioned, and 


one listens to it with a peaceful sigh anda contented | 


heart. Itisa most fascinating work, beautiful in its 


simplicity, and it was beautifully played by Mr. 
Kneisel who was in full sympathy with the composer, 
and did not produced a tone that was not in keeping 
With the subject. 
simplicity, exquisite legato playing, purity of tone, 


Sympathy with pure beauty and | 


‘his tones were true and well defined and 
‘his use 
| mired. 


of the bow is always to be ad- 
In fact, this favorite violinist has 
seldom played any better than on this oc- 
casion,:and he was.rewarded with several — 
recalls. — | | «* apa te 
Goetz’s symphony in-F’ major was tex! : 
on the programme. Of the four move- 


In this concerto is the serenity that ments the. second (intermezzo) is: by fat || 


the most popular, and last night it -was | | 
given with much spirit, the «dainty, tripe 
ping passages being. played exquisitely by 
the orches :4. “A Steppe: Sketch for 


Central Asia,” by Borodin, and the festiva}. 


overture by Volkmann completed the: pro-) 
gramme, and neither is particularly im- |— 
teresting, although well played. §- jy) - 
For next week’s concert the soloist wil) 
be Mr. Martinus Sieveking. . ™ ~.2L 
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‘@uy Orchestra Has Never Before Reached as 
cae High a State of Efficiency. 

_ Last night’s concert by the Boston 
“Symphony Orchestra, the’ sixth ‘in ‘this 


interesting programme: . 


} ppelude to ‘‘Der Rubin’’ 


f 
Rs 


Borodin 
Volkmann 


The D’Albert prelude was heard for the 


which it opens is graceful in effect, 
though not very clear in meaning. The 
second movement is a bright and spirited 
allegro, with a dazzling theme that is 
full of promise of something ear-pleasing 
and brilliant, but it is searcely fairly 


under way when it ends abruptly and in- 
effectively. There is not much invention 
shown in the work, which is a cleverly 


pieced bit of patchwork of ideas sug- _ 
gested by other composers, but it is . 


warmly and richly instrumented and 
with striking piquancy in the finale. It 
Shows excellent musicianship in rgeard 
to the technique of the orchestra and in 
its harmonies, though in one or two 
places there are some hideously ugly 
suspensions which jar so roughly on the 
wear that even their resolutions scarcely 
relieve the uncomfortable Impression the 


extreme discords have made. The work, | 
which is abundant in difficulties, was | 
smoothly and beautifully played, but it | 


received no very great applause. The 
buoyant, fresh and melodious symphony, 


with its masterly instrumentation, its | 


wealth of lovely themes’ exquisitely 
treated and its steadily sustained inter- 
est, wears well. It was finely read by 
Mr. Paur, especially in the opening al- 
legro and in the fascinating intermezzo, 
and with a grace of color throughout 
that was charming. Itsperformance by the 


orchestra may be pr aceod without quali- | 


fication. The wood wind was heard to 
exceptional advantage in the intermezzo, 
and in the finale the brilliancy and vigor 
of the strings were never more convinc- 
ingly impressive. It is made clearer and 
clearer at each succeeding concert that 
the orchestra has never reached as high 
a state of efficiency in regard to free- 
dom of style, precision and large warmth 
of sentiment as it now manifests. The 
quaint, beautifully colored and strikingly 
original sketch OY Borodin was read and 
y. 


‘played delightful 
It was a genuine pleasure to hear a. 
Viotti concerto again. The master’s works | 


have almost passed out of the concert 
room. Of the 29 concertos he wrote for 
the violin, and which made a new epoch 
in the music written for that instrument, 
the one given last evening is the only one 
that is still given in public. It is an ex- 
cellent exampie of the composer at his 
best. Its themes are broad, chaste and 
tuneful, and a noble simplicity and digni- 
fied refinement mark the work as a 
whole. The adagio is of exquisite beauty. 


-fhe instrumentation of the concerto is 


more solid and effective than is usual 
with the composer, and’‘it was charged 


‘that Cherubini scored the work, but evi- 


‘dence in support of this was never 


“brought forward. The more brilliant 


‘moments of tke concerto offer no very 


“trying difficulties to a master of modern 


violin technique, and yet they are not to 
be scorned. in their day the perform- 
ae of these concertos was less valued 
for the cleverness of the finger work dis- 
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The slow movement with | 
_ performance was an eminently pleasing 


. ey Cpe ay Ot Ww aa yt pal 
peg tien ay ve is YY Tee 88. 0} te ae Sa 
nich they were given. Mr. Kn Oe 
was the soloist of the Sockuiien wor eed 
‘was received with hearty and prolonged 
appiause, interpreted the work with a 
purity of taste and of feeling, and a grace 
of technique that left nothing to be de- 
sired in those essentials. Nothing could 
have been more tender and more impres- 
Sive in regard to cantabile playing than 
was his performance of the adagio. Some- 
thing more in largeness of tone and 
breadth and vigor of style would perhaps 
have been more in harmony with the 
traditions that survive o: the manner of 
Viotti in playing his own music, but the 


one, and obtained for the artist three en- 


' thusiastic recalls. 


The programme for the next concert is: 
Overture, ‘‘Nature,’’ Dvorak: concerto for 
pianoforte in G minorg aint-Saens: over- 
ture, “Donna, Diana,’’ Reznicek; sympho- 
ny No. 1, Schumann. The soloist is to be 
Mr. Martinus Sieveking. 

4 


Music Hull: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
The programme of the sixth Symphony 


s | 


Concert was as follows: SD yaw ere? 


Eugen d@’Albert: Prelude to ‘‘Der Rubin.’’ 
(First time.) 
Viotti: Concerto for violin, No. 22, in A minor.» 
(Cadenza by Mr. Kneisel.) 
Goetz: Symphony in F major, opus 9. 
Borodin: ‘‘EHine Steppen-Skizze aus Mittel-Asien.”’ 
Volkmann: Festival Overture in F major, opus 50 

Mr. Franz Kneisel was the violinist. ; 

Save for Mr. Kneisel’s playing, it might 
have been called an “‘off night.’”” It may be 
posited as almost axiomatic that no sym- 
phony programme should be without at 
least one work by a really first-class man; 
by Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Brahms, or Wagner. It may also be posited 
that the better part of every programme, 
or at least half of it, should be tolerably 
familiar to the audience. This curiously 
drawn-up programme complied with neither 
of these conditions. There was not one 
great number on it, and it was all unfa- 
miliar. Time was once when Goetz’s sym- 
phony was familiar to Boston audiences; 
but that was twenty or twenty-five years 
rob it has been virtually forgotten since 
then. 

D’Albert’s prelude to ‘‘Der Rubin” is a 
euphonious work, pleasant to listen to, and 
full of gorgeous orchestral effects and im- 
pressive modulations. The quick middle 
movement seems rather confusedly scored— 
recalling Berlioz in its general tone-color, 
but quite lacking his clearness—but the or- 
chestration of the rest is masterly. It is, 
upon the whole, an agreeable rather than 
an inspiring work; for one thing, if d’Albert 
writes this sort of prelude to a ‘fairy 
opera,’’ what in heaven’s name has he left 
for a tragic opera in the grand style? It 
was admirably played, only Mr. Paur’s 
tempo struck us as unimaginably — slow. 
The thing is marked ‘‘Langsam,’’ but not 
“Sehr langsam.’’ 

Goetz’s symphony well shows the differ- 


.ence between half-developed genius and 


mere routine cleverness, between real mu- 


sical creation and ‘‘Kapellmeistermusik.”’ . 


True genius is apparent in the work,.but 
also considerable immaturity. It seems to 
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‘Borodin’ seems ‘to. have fallen into a not 


very uncommon artistic error. He has for- 
gotten how very differently quite similar 
conditions may affect the eye, on the one 
hand, and the ear on the other. A “natu- 
ralistic” canvass picture of a desert may be 
very sublime; an equally ‘naturalistic’”’ 
tone-picture of the same is a terrible bore. 
We can hardly find this symphonic poem 
of his very tedious indeed. 

Volkmann’s overture is Kapellmeister- 
musik in its fullest bloom. Why rake up a 


any good; least of all, the composer's 
memory. 

Mr. Kneisel made a happy choice in the 
Viotti concerto. The great difficulty with 
the other concerts of great violinists (and 
not entirely great composers) has generally 
been the finales. These finales are gener- 
ally cast in the mould:of the Haydn rondo; 
but they, as a rule, lack Haydn’s vitality 
and perennial strength, and sound simply 
antiquated and dull nowadays. But the 
final rondo of this concerto of Viotti’s is a 
perfect little gem: full of life, invention, 
grace, and vigor, and mast deliciously 
scored for the orchestra. Indeed, the whole 
concerto is a work to be spoken-of with 
more than respect. Mr. Kneisel played it 
positively superbly; one does not care to 
ransack the dictionary for adjectives to ap- 
ply to anything so thoroughly right as his 
playing of this charming work. It showed 
the composition just as it is, exhausting 
all its possibilities. His cadenza to the first 
movement was a masterpiece in its way; it 
is extremely seldom that one finds so har- 
monious an intermarriage between modern 
violin technique and bravura and the class- 
ical musical spirit. His playing of it was 
the perfection of brilliancy. 

The next programme is: Dvorak, over- 


ture, ‘In der Natur;’’ Saint-Saens, piano- 


forte concerto No. 2, in G minor; Reznicek, 
overture to ‘‘Dona Diana;’’ Schumann, sym- 
phony No. 1, in B-flat major. Mr. Martinus 
Sieveking will be the pianist. 
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—D’Albert’s prelude to “Der Rubin” was | 


“richer in scoring than in ideas. All its . 


rich instrumentation did not suffice to - 


‘hide its barrenness. Yet it was eminently © 


proper to present such a work, for it. 
shows some of the modern tendencies of | 
composition, and particularly those 


_which obtain in Young Germany. The 


composer throughout seems afraid of 
making an ordinary progression; he will 


not modulate from the tonic to the domi- | 


nant without gathering in a few aug- 


| t h r hideous suspensions b 
composition of this sort? It does no one | mented fifths o ideous Dp y 


| 
| 
| 
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| 


the way. Most of the dissonances are 
put in with malice aforethought, to show 
how frightful one can make music sound 
and yet have it technically correct; it is 
about as artistic as a boy making faces 
to show how ugly he can make himself. 
The composer has succeeded in his self- 
imposed task, and has produced some 


' moments of the most acute cacophony. 


Mr. Kneisel is so much a favorite in 
Boston that the public would flock -to 
hear him -play even the Kreutzer exer- 
cises, and therefore it was not unex- 
pected to find great enthusiasm follow- 
ing his performance of Viotti’s violin 
concerto in A minor (No. 22), the only 
one of the numerous compositions for 


the violin by this old virtuoso that still 
holds its placg upon the repertoire; yet 


one could as easily have become excited | 


over Richardson’s “Pamela” in literature 
as over this portrayal of the conserva- 


‘ tive old times of music. It was a tremen- 


dous contrast withthe D’Albert struggles 


which had preceded it. If not exciting, 
it was clear, chaste and serene, and Mr. 


Kneisel’s performance of it was iabso- 
lutely classical in its repose and steadi- 
ness. The cadenza at the close of the 
first movement was modern enough 


‘(probably Mr. Kneisel’s own composi- 
tion), and was an effective placing of the 


me rm re me 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


ERG SR Vay oe 
Ideal Programme at Symphony 
Concert-<-Points of Interest. 


To say that the programme was an 
ideal one is by no means to say that we 
enjoyed each one of its numbers, but va- 
rious schools were represented and each 
number had its raison d’etre and its 
special points of interest. There was 
D’ Albert to show that the moderns have 
the thunderbolts of Jove in the grand 
orchestra and do-not know what to do 
with them: there was Goetz to show that 
beautiful symphonies can exist even in 
our own times; there was Borodin for 


modern technique against the older 
school of virtuosity. Here one found al- 


most everything that is difficult,—har- | 
monics, double-stopping, chromatic runs, | 


skips, 'and dashing glissando effects, and 
all was given with such brillianey that 
some of the audience began their ap- 
plause before the orchestra had finished 
the movement, and were reproved for 


‘their excess of zeal by the older concert- 
| goers. 


There was a holy calm in the slow 
movement which was very delightful af- 


Mr. Kneisel’s pure and sufficiently broad 
tone was especially effective. 

The finale was ‘“‘Agitato Assai,” but Vi- 
otti’s agitation was not more furious 


ter the latterday turbulence, and in this 
' 
; 
: than D’Albert’s tranquility, it was a mild 
' 


and placid agitation, like an‘ oyster in a 
rage. Its end, however, again brought 
‘forth some brilliant points of technique 


}and roused the audience to great and 
'most spontaneous applause, Mr. Kneisel 


| 


being recalled again and again. Now 


| followed Goetz’s beautiful symphony 
‘(his solitary large instrumental work) 
|which was exquisitely played, sounding 
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“efer1 Be not: to ‘sari e th eet that. 
ferrin pagers rd the railroad fare, and 
e latest 3 side his short life are full | 
“i lally tic jincidents, of con-— 
. giv. Soeere he, should have been. 
: and in ‘the nurse’s hands, of fear-_ 
smorr hages brought on on in the 
om because of exertion in per- 
ance. And yet this symphony is full 
if -g | and. daintiness, never morbid 
or gloc ymy “in its tho hts. Every part 
of Re is unforced, natural, limpid. What 
@ lesson this man would have taught to 
diss sonance-mongers had he lived! 
1¢ can truly apply to him ‘the epitaph 
ut ¥v written for Schubert,—“Fate 
eater fehare, a rich possession but yet 
| -promises.”’ 
—Dhere $s much that is. Mendelssohnian 
b the wo rk, but it is a modern 
) cal ; and like Mende: ohn too, 
fin i z% enjoying the flute more’ 
at tr ne average composer does; in the 
st aud second movements, he ‘gives: 
aAporia ‘a work to this ee as and 
e flute ieee riven. Bt uise for the the 
. not 7 to th eir impo t pessases, 
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ovens s> Tur igh! Marek (oRntiog * 
Athens’’) tothe “Turkish Patrol.” T 
theme given by English horn is striki 


ep the pizzicato. tread of the horses and ) 
mels in the caravan is effective’. 
enough, as is also the skilful intertwin-_ 
ing of the two themes in the later part of 


the work. 


With Volkmahn’ s “Bestival Overture’’ : 


the concert ended. The work is. not as 


‘Phones, as the composer’s two sym-— 


nies, but. everything t Volkmann | 
has written is worthy of respectful at- 
tention. He is always clear and con ise, 


his works always being free from pad- 


] ding, and his climaxes are always well 
worked up. The work lost nothing in Mr. 
Pat's reading, which was massive and 
powerful and especially grandiose in the 
final apotheosis of the theme. Thé vio- 


| lins did some most-brilliant work in the 


latter part of this overture, but we have 
come to take marvellous technique from 
_them as a matter of course. Altogether 
a most fiery ending to an interesting, va- 
-| ried and at the same time “or mln 
: programme. Louis C. igon. 
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FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-96. 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


VI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7. AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE, ‘In der Natur,” in F major. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in G minor, 


Op. 22. 
. Andante sostenuto. 
. Allegretto scherzando. 
. Presto. 


SAINT-SAENS. 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Donna Diana.’’ 


REZNICEK. 
(First time.) 


sexes LLL LLL DLL OL 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in B-flat major, op. 38. 
I. Andante un poco maestoso. — Allegro molto vivace. 
Il. Larghetto. 
III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. 
Trio Il: Tempo primo. 
IV. Allegro animato e gt razioso,. 


SCHUMANN. 


_ Trio I: Molto pill vivace. — 


Soloist: 


Mr. MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 


The Piano used is a Mason & Hamlin. 
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i. ng the ‘fatal thirties,” t . 
ade :ee. also proved fatal to Schubert, 


suo acert, and a host of other great com- 
‘posers: It is a singular fact that many 
of the masters died between their thir- 


tieth and fortieth year, and also that, 
this dangerous decade once passed, the 


great musicians seemed to have a good 


chance at longevity. Possibly the expla- 


nation may be found in the fact that it 


is generally a fight with the wolf at the 
door; for the rising composer, until forty, 
and after that he frequently enjoys the 
fruits of victory. Goetz did not enjoy 
these fruits; when this very symphony 
was played in Vienna they sent for the 


composer to come out of Switzerland 
‘and listen to the performance of his 


work; he wrote back, declining the invi- 
tation because of previous engagements, 
preferring not to publish the‘ fact that 
he could not afford the railroad fare, and 
the latest years of his short life are full 
of equally pathetic ‘incidents, of con- 
certs given where he should have been 
abed and in the nurse’s hands, of fear- 
ful hemorrhages brought on even in the 
green-room because of exertion in per- 
formance. And yet this symphony is full 
of grace and daintiness, never morbid 
or gloomy in its thoughts. Every part 
of it is unforced, natural, limpid. What 
a lesson this man would have taught to 
the dissonance-mongers had he lived! 
One can truly apply to him tthe epitaph 
that was written for Schubert,—‘‘Fate 
has buried here a rich possession but yet 
greater promises.”’ 

There is much that is Mendelssohnian 
in the work, but it is a more modern 
Mendelssohn; and like Mendelssohn too, 
we find Goetz enjoying the flute more 
that the average composer does; in the 
first aud second movements he gives 
important work to this instrument, and 
the flute deserves praise for the exect- 
tion of their Important passages. The 
horns, too, have some prominent pas- 


Sages; in the first movement there was | 
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Tartar.” Borodin’ needed but little 
scratching to reveal the Oriental that 
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“Scratch a Russian and you'll finc a 


was in him. In ‘‘A Steppe-sketch in Cen- » 


tral Asia,’”’ which followed, one finds a 
‘mixture of Vodki and Hiasheesh, but it 
is a striking bit of programme music, 
nevertheless. Felicien David pictures the 


expanse of the desert wih prolonged 


tones of violin, Mendelssohn shows a des- 
Olate flat sea, to our ears (in ‘‘Becalmed 


at Sea and Prosperous Voyage’) by a 
Sustained A on the violins, and Borodin 


| 


gives us similar prolonged notes, only 
now they typify a Steppe more bound- 
less than an American prairie. Yet 
there is no plagiarism in the matter, only 
a certain familiarity of color, just as the 
long crescendo and following diminuen- 
do recall many compositions from Beet- 
hoven’s Turkish March (“Ruins oof 
Athens’’) to the “Turkish Patrol.” The 
theme given by English horn is striking 
and the pizzicato tread of the horses and 
camels in the caravan is effective’ 
enough, as is also the skilful intertwin- 
ing of the two themes in the later part of 


the work. 


With Volkmann’s “Festival Overture” 
the concert ended. The work is not as 


excellent as the composer’s two sym- 
phonies, but everything that Volkmann 


has written is worthy of respectfui at- 
tention. He is always clear an@ concise, 
his works always being free from pad- 
ding, and his climaxes are always well 
worked up. The work lost nothing in Mr. 


| Paur’s reading, which was massive and 


} 


| 
| 
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a slip in their work, but in ‘the second, ' 


in which their calls give a most effec- 
tive forest color to the opening theme, 
they did excellene execution. This sec- 
ond movement, an intermezzo, mizht 
well call the fairy scenes in ‘‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” to mind; fragrant 
woods and fairy figures are in every 
measure. 

The Adagio contains a wonderfully 
broad duet between violins and violon- 
cellos, with pizzicato contrabass accom- 
paniment, and this was performed in a 
manner that made one proud of ‘the 
orchestra. One must also mention ‘the 
beautiful clarinette passages in ‘this 
movement; the clarinettes have never 


libeen as strong in our orchestra as they 


are at present. | 
The Finale, is to our’ thinking, the 

least successful movement of the sym- 

phony. It is an “Allegro con Fuoco,” 


powerful and especially grandiose in the 
final apotheosis of the theme. The vio- 
lins did some most:-brilliant work in the 
latter part of this overture, but we have 
come to take marvellous technique from 
them as a matter of course. Altogether 
a most fiery ending to an interesting, va- 
ried and at the same time educatiohal, 
programme. Louis C. Elson. 


and the fiery element was pretty thor- | 


oughly quenched in Goetz’s nature. The 
style however, very soon dropped from 
impetuosity into suavity, and the melo- 
‘dic style of the- composer reasserted it- 
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THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH PERFORMANCE IN 


BOSTON 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
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OVERTURE, ‘In der Natur,’’ 1n Fb 
(First time in Boston. ) 


DVORAK. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, 
Op. rr F 
; Andante sostenuto 


II. Allegretto scherzando 
I. Presto. 
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(First time. } 
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1. Andante un poco m 
Larg hetto. 
[TI. Scherzo: VIolto vi 
Trio II ‘Tempo pri 
IV. Allegro animato « 
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—ympathy is only incréaséa ey unaing 1: 

| Reanicek’s work an ‘evident attempt to re-_ 

| vive something of the old light comic-— 
| ‘opera musical spirit.. After the W o< 

Music Hull: Boston Symphony Orchestra rian megalomania of Humpertinek's Gal 
The seventh symphony concert, given in | Hugen d’Albert’s preludes to alleged “fairy 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, | operas,’ it is refreshing to find some reflex 
‘of the old Rossini-Auber flash and sparkle 
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breught the following programme: 


Dvorak: Overture, ‘In der Natur,’’ in F major, 
opus 91. 


Saint-Saens: Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in 


G aninor, opus 22 


Reznicek: Overture to '’Donna’ Diana.” 


(First time.) | 
Schumann: Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, 
opus 838. 
Mr. Martinus Sieveking was the pianist. 


For general enjoyableness the concert 
was in sharp contrast with the preceding 
one: the principal two numbers—the Schu- 


| mann symphony and the Saint-Saens con- 


certo—were not only masterpieces in their 


way, but also quite familiar to the bulk of 


the audience; and the two overtures were 


| interesting and pleasing novelties. We 
note, by the way, that the management of 


the Symphony Orchestra has begun to adopt 
a plan followed by some other musical or- 
ganizations in the city: that of printing the 
number of the concert on the programme. 
It was, no doubt, with some surprise that 
many of last Saturday’s audience read that 
this was the thirteen hundred and thirti- 
eth concert given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra since its foundation in 1880; the 
seven hundred and seventeenth concert giv- 
en in Boston. This is a pretty large record 
for not quite fifteen years! 

As Dvorak’s overture was not marked 
‘first time’ on the programme, we Suppose 
it must have been given here before; but we 
certainly do not remember it. It is a work 


| distinguished more by gracious musical 
beauty and a certain unobtrusive poetic 


imaginativeness than by originality. It is 
romantic in the best sense of the term;*that 
is, poetic and intrinsically musical at the 
same time; the themes are full of grace and 
beauty, well and naturally worked out, and 
the whole composition organically and sym- 
metrically developed. It is music such as is 
eminently pleasant to listen to. Only one 
finds little of the composer’s specific indi- 
viduality in it, and neither the themes them- 
selves nor the general atmosphere of the 
composition seem particularly new. It was 
excellently well played. 

Reznicek’s light comic-opera overture is 
something quite different. The composer 
is a young Austro-Bohemian nobleman who 


has taken his musical calling unusually .: 


seriously for a man of his antecedents; he 
has adopted the musical profession in the 
fullest sense of the word, not contenting 
himself with composing, but earning his 


‘| pread and butter also by conducting. After 


conducting at opera houses in towns of 
the third and fourth rank, like Graz, 


‘Ziirich, Mainz and Stettin, he has risen to 


the conductorship of the court opera in 
Weimar, one of the most important posts 
in' Germany. The very title of this over- 


ture of his is a recommendation to all who | 


have delighted in Moreto’s admirable 
comedy, ‘“‘El desdén con el desdén.’’ - And 
this little preliminary glow of ready-made 


again in an overture that has nothing to. 
'do with lyric tragedy. This overture to 
“Donna Diana’ is of undeniably light. 


calibre; if you look for that force of genius 


‘in it that could raise Mozart’s rollicking: 


little overture to ‘‘Figaro’’ to the level of 
a great work, you will be disappointed; 
but it is full of true humor, g0, and dash; 
it sparkles like champagne, it is never vul- 
gar, and is most deliciously scored. That 


a composition of this sort ought to hold 


a permanent place in the symphony con- 
cert repertory, may well be doubted; but 
it is eminently worthy of being introduced 
to the public at a symphony concert. We, 
for one, heard it with delight. 

Schumann’s B-flat symphony is ever wel- 


'eome. Here is truly great music! One 


wishes that some means could be devised 
of overcoming the ‘nanic terror’”’ which 
attaches to that grand opening proclama- 


‘tion of the horns and trumpets, so that the 


mighty phrase should be played with com-~ 
plete assurance. In passages of this sort 
it often seems as if a conductor can do 


'more harm than good; it is far easier for 


him to frighten his men than to reassure 
them and hold them together. Intrinsi- 
cally the phrase is of the sort that ought 


‘to go all by itself, so full of rhythmic 


vitality is it. Last Saturday it-went rather 
lamely and without authoritative boldness 
of emphasis. But, for the rest, the sym- 


| phony was grandly given. 


Saint-Saen’s G minor concerto holds its 
own bravely as a work which one is ever 
ready to enjoy. Not a work on the most 
elevated plane, it is still so full of musical 
invention, 80 admirably written, and so 
wonderfully well scored, that it is always 
a true pleasure to hear it. Mr. Sieveking 
made, we believe, his first bow to a large 
Boston audience at this concert. His play- 
ing of the concerto was superb. He evi- 
dently possesses great physical strength, 
the exertion of which he, however, never 
pushes farther than the pianoforte can 
bear. His technique is exceedingly bril- 
liant, if not invariably perfectly sure—now 
and then he strikes wrong notes. But he 
plays like a master, for all that. In the 
matter of style he is perhaps just a thought 


old-fashioned; he plays with more artistic | 


measure than one is quite accustomed to 
nowadays, and does not by any means 
abuse the musical pepper-box. In the first 
movement of the concerto we felt that 4 
little more outspoken grandiosity of man- 
ner would have done no harm; Saint-Saens 
himself takes this movement slower and 
with a more emphatic underscoring of “‘ef- 
fects.”” But Mr. Sieveking played it with 


~ abundant vital force, superb bravura, and 


genuine depth of feeling. One only felt, 
in face of his noble simplicity of style, thé 
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_ Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


) The seventh symphony concert, given in 
'| the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 


'| breught the following programme: 


Dvorak: Overture, ‘‘In der Natur,’’ in F major, 
opus 91. 
Saint-Saens: Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in 
; G aminor, opus 22. 
Reznicek: Overture to ‘‘Donna Diana.”’ 
(First time.) 
Schumann: Symphony No. 1, 
opus 3838. 
Mr. Martinus Sieveking was the pianist. 


For general enjoyableness the concert 
was in sharp contrast with the preceding 
one: the principal two numbers—the Schu- 
mann symphony and the Saint-Saens con- 
certo—were not only masterpieces in their 
way, but also quite familiar to the bulk of 
. the audience; and the two overtures were 

interesting and pleasing novelties. We 
note, by the way, that the management of 
the Symphony Orchestra has begun to adopt 
a plan followed by some other musical or- 
ganizations in the city: that of printing the 
number of the concert on the programme. 
Jt was, no doubt, with some surprise that 
many of last Saturday’s audience read that 
this was the thirteen hundred and thirti- 
eth concert given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra since its foundation in 1880; the 
seven hundred and seventeenth concert giv- 
en in Boston. This is a pretty large record 
for not quite fifteen years! 

As Dvorak’s overture was not marked 
‘first time’ on the programme, we Suppose 
it must have been given here before; but we 
certainly do not remember it. It is a work 
| distinguished more by gracious musical 
beauty and a certain unobtrusive poetic 
imaginativeness than by originality. It is 
romantic in the best sense of the term;*that 
is, poetic and intrinsically musical at the 
same time; the themes are full of grace and 
beauty, well and naturally worked out, and 
the whole composition organically and sym- 
metrically developed. It is music such as is 
eminently pleasant to listen to. Only one 
finds little of the composer’s specific indi- 
viduality in it, andneither the themes them- 
selves nor the general atmosphere of the 
composition seem particularly new. It was 
excellently well played. 

Reznicek’s light comic-opera overture is 
something quite different. The composer 
is a young Austro-Bohemian nobleman who 
has taken his musical 
seriously for a man of his antecedents; he 
has adopted the musical profession in the 
fullest sense of the word, not contenting 
himself with composing, but earning his 
' bread and butter also by conducting. After 
conducting at opera houses in towns of 
the third and fourth rank, like Graz, 
‘Ziirich, Mainz and Stettin, he has risen to 
the conductorship of the court opera in 
Weimar, one of the most important posts 
in'Germany. The very title of this over- 


in B-flat major, 


ture of his is a recommendation to all who | 


have delighted in Moreto’s admirable 
comedy, ‘‘El desdén con el desdén.”’ , And 
this little preliminary glow of ready-made 


“| Reznicek’s work an evident attempt 


‘opera musical spirit. 


| phony was grandly 


calling unusually - 


tpathy 1s only increased oy unaing a4 

re-_ 
vive something of the old light comic- 
After the Wagne- 
rian megalomania of Humperdinck’s and 
‘Eugen d’Albert’s preludes to alleged “fairy 
operas,” it is refreshing to find some reflex 
‘of the old Rossini-Auber flash and sparkle 
again in an overture that has nothing to. 
do with lyric tragedy. This overture to 


“Donna Diana” is of undeniably light. 


calibre; if you look for that force of genius 


‘in it that could raise Mozart's rollicking 
little overture to ‘‘Figaro’’ to the level of 
a great work, you will be disappointed; 
but it is full of true humor, g0, and dash; 
it sparkles like champagne, it is never vul- 
gar, and is most deliciously scored. That 
a composition of this sort ought to hold 
a permanent place in the symphony con- 
cert repertory, may well be doubted; but 
it is eminently worthy of being introduced 
to the public at a symphony concert. We, 
for one, heard it with delight. 

Schumann’s B-flat symphony is ever wel- | 
come. Here is truly great music! One , 
wishes that some means could be devised 
of overcoming the ‘‘panic terror” which | 
attaches to that grand opening proclama- 


‘tion of the horns and trumpets, so that the 


mighty phrase should be played with com- 
plete assurance. In passages of this sort 
it often seems as if a conductor can do 
more harm than good; it is far easier for 
him to frighten his men than to reassure 
them and hold them together. Intrinsi- 
cally the phrase is of the sort that ought 


‘to go all by itself, so full of rhythmic 


vitality is it. Last Saturday it-went rather 
lamely and without authoritative boldness 
of emphasis. But, for the rest, the sym- 
given. 

Saint-Saen’s G minor concerto holds its 
own bravely as a work which one is ever 
ready to enjoy. Not a work on the most 
elevated plane, it is still so full of musical 
invention, sO admirably written, and so 
wonderfully well scored, that it is always 
a true pleasure to hear it. Mr. Sieveking 
made, we believe, his first bow to a large 
Boston audience at this concert. His play- 
ing of the concerto was superb. He evi- 
dently possesses great physical strength, 
the exertion of which he, however, never 
pushes farther than the pianoforte can 
bear. His technique is exceedingly bril- 
liant, if not invariably perfectly sure—now 
and then he strikes wrong notes. But he 
plays like a master, for all that. In the 
matter of style he is perhaps just a thought 
old-fashioned; he plays with more artistic. 
measure than one is quite accustomed to 
nowadays, and does not by any means 
abuse the musical pepper-box. In the first 
movement of the concerto we felt that @ 
little more outspoken grandiosity of man« 
ner would have done no harm; Saint-Saens 
himself takes this movement slower and 
with a more emphatic underscoring of ‘“‘ef- 
fects.” But Mr. Sieveking played it with 
abundant vital force, superb bravura, and 
genuine depth of feeling. One only fel ” 
in face of his noble simplicity of style, that 
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flavor cannot be got at by the simple meth- 
"ods that would apply to Beethoven. In the 
-eonsiderably farther short of the mark; he 
seemed to be less congenially at home in 
(its light, tricksy airiness than in the pro- 
| founder emotional region of the first move- 
ment. His playing was admirably brilliant 
and agile, but somewhat wanting in ro- 
-guishness—what the French call ‘‘malice.’’ 
“In the saltarello finale, however, he car- 
Yied everything before him. Since we heard 
the composer himself play this movement 
in London in 1879, we nave heard no one 
make the effect with it that Mr. Sieveking 
‘did last Saturday. It was the ne plus ultra 
of irresistible bravura-playing, yet never 
really, so to speak, outrunning its own legs. 
As for technique, whew! how those ter- 
rible 3rds and 6ths went! It was thorough- 
ly superb. The effect upon the audience 
was electric; the pianist was recalled seven 
times. 
_ The next programme is: Brahms, sym- 
“phony No. 4, in E minor; Beethoven, con- 
‘certo for violin, in D major; Liszt, Hunga- 
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“Allegretto scherzando Mr. Sieveking fell | 


‘rian Rhapsody. Mr. Franz Ondricek will | 


be the violinist. 


DELIGHTED WITH SIEVEKING. 


es i Ryle 


eatls Him Again and Again. 


In the Saint-Saens Coucerto He Shows 
Himself a Pfinist of Exceptional 
Power—Reznicek’s ‘‘Donna Diana’’ 
a Thoroughly Charming Work—An 
Interesting Programme. 


An exceptionally interesting pro- 
gramme was played at last night’s con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
which, by the way. was, according to 
the programme book, the 717th perform- 
ance of the orchestra in Boston, and the 
1130th performance, 
eerts, given here and elsewhere by the 


organization since its formation 14 years | 


ago. 
Overture, 


The selections last evening were: 
‘Nature’ 

(First tinic.) 
Concerto for pianoforte, G minor, No. 2.... 
Saint-Saens 


Overture to ‘‘Donna Diana’”’ Reznicek 


(Iirst thie.) 
Symphony No. 1, BD iat Schumann 


The coloist was M. Martin S‘eveking. 
Of the two novelt'es the ‘‘Donna Diana” 
overture is the more attractive. It is a 
brilliant and thoroughly charming work, 
everflowing with animation, sparkl-ng in 
‘ts orchestration, delightful in the variety 
and the warmth of its coloring, and pos- 
sessed of an original ind:v:duality fairly 
fascinating. It.is wholly modern in treat- 
ment, but if bubbles over with melody, 
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: Symphony Audience Re- 
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‘¥h the use the composer 
made of its leading themes in subordinate 
positions, and its gayety is unbroken 
from the first bar to the last. 
Reznicek is a Viennese and is-not yet 
35 years old, but he has already written 
three or four operas and a requiem mass, 
in addition to a large quantity of other 
music, vocal and instrumental, all of 
which is said to be marked by strong 


orig‘nality and fluent in graceful and 
dignified melody. This overture was read 
and played in a manner that brought 
out iis many beautiful points, notably its 
effervescent piquancy, with inspiring ef- 
fectiveness. Its success with the audi- 
ence was immediate and enthusiastic. 

The Dvorak overture, on the other 
hand, is dull and labored; a curious 
mingling of pretentiousness and common- 
place, and it meanders aimlessly on iis 
way long after what little interest it 
may have by reason of its rich and ski.- 
ful orchestration is exhausted. There 
are some few moments of vigorous 
power, and the work is free from the ex- 
tremes of modern extravagance in search 
of tone color, but on the whole it is 
without inspiration, and despite the as- 
sistance which its title is doubtless in- 
tended to afford in regard to the story it 
tells, is without apparent meaning. Were 
is not for the flavor that is given it by 
the instrumentation, its almost silly and 
tiresome garrulity, anent nothing in par- 
ticular, would be exasperating. It has 
every aspect of a pot-boller, made to 
order and is quite unworthy the com- 
poser. A remarkably strong and thought- 
ful reading of the Schumann symphony, 
which was magnificently played from be- 
ginning to end, brought one of the most 
attractive concerts of the season to a 
fitting close. 

Mr. 


Sieveking’s performance of 


the | 


Saint-Saens concerto shewed him to be a | 


He has a beauti- 
clean and 


pianist of rare ability. 
ful technique, a 


unerring | 


musical touch, and he plays with fine in- | 


' telligence and perfect ease. 
| out 


; the 


affectations, is not a victim to the 
wiles of rubato in its irritating excesses, 
and his styie has nothing of sugary senti- 
mentality. Or the contrary, his play- 
ing is frank, straightforward and artistic 
in the best sense of the word, and has 
distinction of healthy virility. The 
player never comes between the music 
and its hearers with dispiays of dis- 
turbing peculiarities of ‘eccentric individu- 
ality. In other words, he is an artist to 
whom it was a constant pleasure to listen. 
His finger work is exquisite in its cer- 
tainty and its finish. His 
pedals is masterly. Nothing eould have 
been more delicate and airy than_ his 
playing of the scherzando movement, and 
his seale runs Wwére as pearly as they 
were brilliant and even. There was a 
splendid fire in his performance of the 
finale, in which his thorough command 
of all the resources of modern pianoforte 
technique emphasized in the most con- 
vincing manner. Something more in the 


He is with- | 


! 
' 
' 
’ 
: 


| 


use of the | 


direction of largeness of style might have | 
been desired, .but on the whoie the per- | 


formance was one that could scarcely be | 


too warmly praised. He made an unmis- 
takable conquest of his audience, which 
applauded him with immense fervor at 


the close of the first and second move- | 
ments, and when the concerto was ended | 


it broke into a perfect frenzy of plaudits. 
Rarely has more enthusiasm as he aroused 
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this week: The programme for the next 


erformance is: Symphony in E minor, 
-~ No. 4, Brahms; concerto for vioiin, 
| Beethoven: rhapsody, Liszt. The soloist 
| | is to be Mr. Frank ‘Ondricek. 
1 | ; _———_—_—_— 
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‘MUSICAL MATTERS. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The concert of Saturday was one that 
ought to satisfy the most extreme crav- 
ing for modern works. In comparison 


| with the Opus 91 of Dvorak and a new 
| overture by Reznicek, 
-$aens concerto could hardly be said to 


even the Saint- 


belong to the most recent era of music, 


| while the Schumann symphony seemed 
'like a voice from the dim past. 


The 
soloist, too, made his first Boston ap- 


| pearance, so the character of the concert 


was almost wholly contemporancous. 
The opening number was Dvorak’s 
overture, ‘In der Natur.’’ In this work 
the composer has regarded nature from 
a subjective point of view. ‘There is 
little or no indulgence in shepherds’ 
duets, alpine horns, or other convention- 
al devices of programme music, but the 
whole piece thrills with 'the Joyous emo- 


tions aroused by the freshness of natural - 


It was evidently a Wagnerian 
looking at. 


beauty. 
landscape that Dvorak was 

The powerful opening chords, with 
their drone-bass acompaniment, were 
not unlike the first few measures of the 
Siegfnied Vorspiel,and when the auditor's 
imagination was once aroused it became 
easy for him ‘to find numerous resem- 
blances, all the way from the bird-calis 
in the Waldesweben to the final theme of 
Die Walkure. But this similarity is, 
after all, one of style rather than that o 
material, and does not detract from the 
originality of the work. Richness of or- 
ehestral coloring is one of the chief char- 
acteristics of modern music, and can not 
be monopolized by any one writer, while 
the accidental reminiscence of 
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other . 


themes is more than counterbalanced by : 


which 


the treatment and development, 
The 


stamps this work as Dvorak’s own. 


the | harmonic beauty and 
power of most of 
their best expression in the freer form. 
The work as a whole is a very worthy 
one, and deserves @ high place among 
modern compositions. 
After this came the soloist. Bringing 
new pianists to Boston may seem a little 
like carrying coals to Newcastle, but in 
this case the experiment was @ total and 
instant success. Martinus Sieveking 
proved himself an artist of high rank, 
and the enthusiasm he aroused showell 
that the audience appreciated him to the 
full. The Sain@Saens G-minior concerto, 
wihich he played, is not well suited to di.s- 
play every side of a performers talent, 
as it demands less of poetic interpreta- 


' overture is not in the strictest shape, but | 
emotional | 


its ithem«s received | 
i concerto 


tion than of delicate crispness of execu- — 


tion; but the piano part is given promin- 
ence ‘throughout, and affords many 


“nique was 
“no doubt won most of his recalls. 
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ni phenomenal sort, 

The emotional side of his playing was. 
not brought out to any extent, but in- 
the qualities that were demanded by the” 
piece he was fully adequate, and his per-— 
formance of the work deserves warm © 
commendation. A decided meed of praise | 
must be given to pianist, conductor and 
orchestra for the remarkable clearness of 
tempo and precision of attack, especially 
in the difficult interweavings of the 
second movement. 

Reznicek’s overture to his opera, ‘‘Don- 
na Diana,’ was of a someiwihat lighter 
haracter. It was lively and dashing, 
full of-delicious brightness, and sparkling 
with attractive harmonies. In one or 
two places it seemed rather theatrical, 
but on the whole its standard was ex- , 
ceptionally high for comic opera. RezZ- . 
nicek is a young Viennese composer, Now 
director of the court theatre at Weimar. 
He has written four operas, of which 
“Donna Diana’ is the latest and most 
successful. 

Tt was in the beautiful “Spring’’ sym- 
phony of Schumann that the orehestra 
won its greatest triumph. Mr. Paur’s 
reading of the work was full of dignity 
and nobility, and it formed an excellent 
elimax for an unusually interesting con- 
cert. <A detailed account of its presenta- 
tion weculd reveal much to applaud and . 
almost nothing to criticise. 

It may not be out of place, however, 
to say that the, very slow introduction 
seemed a trifle too slow, even for an- 
dante maestoso, and that one or tw ; 
phrases in the exposition of the allegro 
blurred by the rapidity of tempo, | 
but these are minor points, and did not in 
the least impair the power of the move- 
ment as a whole, while the romantic | 
peauty of ‘the slow movement, ithe 
brusque gayety of ‘the scherzo, and the 
dainty grace of the finalewere all that 
could ‘be desired. Arthur Elson. 


overs ciaaesathas my whe 
Seventh Symphony Concert. Slob. | 

The program for the seventh concert 
bv the Boston symphony orchestra in- 
troduced two overtures new to this city, 


Dvorak’s ‘In Der Natur” and Rez- 
nicek’s ‘‘Donna Diana,” and Mr Mar- 
tinus Sieveking made’ his first appear- 
ance here as pianist in. the Saint Saens 
for pianoforte. Schumann's 
symphony in B fiat major completed 
the program. 

Dvorak’s overture is of the pastoral 
nature; one of those poetic compositions 
in which harmonic contrasts describe 
eertain phases of nature, vaguely and 
irregularly thematic at times, but in- 
teresting in the varied combinations of 
the different instruments which illus- 
trate in a musical way nearly every- 
thing from the singing of birds to a 
thunder storm. Dvorak’s characteris- 
tics in modulation and: turbulent epi- 
sodes are marked in this work, which 
ig. effective as a whole and quite enjoy- 
able. The orchestra was @ trifle un- 
steady in the complex theme which fol- 
lows the slow introductign, but the de- 
velopment | and mod tions were) 
charmingly given. The. amusing. con- 
versations between the horn flute and 
clarinet were delightful, and the bril-: 
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oboe, being notably quizzical, as 
were, and mirth provoking. Schumann's 
symphony was beautifully read. The 
vigorous opening was given with requis- 
ite pomp by the brasses, and the treat- 
ment of the folk-song theme and the 
dancing melody of the fourth move- 
ment were perfect in harmony and 
rapidity of execution. 

Mr Martiaus Sieveking’s performance 
of the Saint Saens concerts was admir- 
‘able. It is impossible to judge of an 
artist’s ability at a single hearing, and 
that with a large orchestra as a back- 
ground, but Mr Sieveking showed that 
his powers as a pianist are of a high 
order. His execution is very smooth in 
the rapid passages, either in octaves 
or triplets, and his runs are not slurred, 
but clear and even. 


His forte is, per- | 


haps, a trifle too powerful. The guitar- 


like accompaniment inthe second move- 
ment was most delicately played, the 
skilful use of the pedals producing the 
desired effect of a stringed instrument. 
In the coda he exhibited commendable 
dash and fire. He was rapturously ap- 
nlauded and called out half a dozen 
times. 


| 
| 


sne program this week will be as fol- | 


lows: Brahms’ symphony in E minor, 
Beethoven’s concerto for ‘violin and a 
Liszt rhapsody. Mr Franz Ondricek 
will be the soloist. 
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Seventh Symphony Concert, Emil | 
Paur Conductor—New Composi- | 


tions by Dvorak and Von Rez: | 
nicek—Martinus Sieveking Plays | 
the G Minor Piano Concerto of 


Saint Saens. 


The program of the Symphony con- | 


eert last night was as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘Neture,’’ F major 
(Kirst time.) 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, G minor, 
Saint-Saens 


Dvorak | 


fairy opera with comic motives? 
opposite the treatment of such 


Overture to ‘‘Donna Diana’’....Von Reznicek | 


(First time.) 

Symphony No. 1 

The concert last evening 

1830th performance by the orchestra 
‘and the 717th performance in Boston. 


yi , 
BG ate 


Of the two novelties heard last even- 
‘ing, the first, Dvorak’s overture, need 
“not detain us. It is thematically, weak, 
inconseaucntially developed, and long 
‘spun oui. “Mehoes from Bohemia,” or 
rather ‘‘Echoes of Dvorak,’’ is the 
‘proper title. What has this music to 
do with ‘‘Nature?’’ Unless it is Nature 
as undersiood by the Germans and 
sole an A 


stools; 


| Verdi 
B-flat major....- Schumann | 


was the j 


jof women plotting against 


| be played 


/ name 
young composer, for he was born in Vi- 
'enna in 1861, the son of an officer. About 


 Andreozzi, 


conspicuous for these qualities: 
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The feature of the concert was the 
acguaintanceship made with the ‘de- 


lightful overture to ‘“‘Donna Diana.” I. 


say this with all respect to that ex- 
cellent pianist, Mr. Sieveking. For 
pianists come and go. There is always 
a hero for the hour. Such overtures 
as ‘‘Donna Diana’’ are rare, and they 
remain. It is perhaps to be regretted 


that Mr. Paur did not couple the over- 
‘ture with the Intermezzo-Waltz that is | 


already a favorite in concert halls of 
London and Continental cities and will 
in Chicago next Saturday. 
And who is this composer? 


, * 

38 is 
Emil Nikolaus von Reznicek is a 
unknown in Boston. He is a 


1880 he studied for a time at the Leip- 
zig Conservatory. His chief composi- 
tions are four operas, “‘‘The Maid of 
Orieans,’’ Prague, June 19, 1887; ‘‘Sa- 
tanella,’’ Prague, May 13, 1888: ‘‘Em- 
merich Fortuna,’’ Prague, Nov. 11, 1889; 
‘Donna  Diana,’’ first produced 
Prague, Dec. 16, 1894, and 


and a requiem 


mass, 
Prague in 


November, 1894. The 


tist. 
This ‘‘Donna Diana’”’ 


is not the only 
operatic setting of 


Moreto’s comedy. | 


‘6 _ Naples, 1790, and there is, 
Donna Diana,’ by H. Hofmann, Ber- | 


} 
'There is ‘‘La Principessa Filosofa,’’ by | 
| 


‘lin, 1886. 


Now this overture of von Reznicek is | 
| fresh- | 
ness, spontaneity, melody, ingenious | 
thematic development and brilliant and | 
original instrumentation. | 
more than this to be said: the music | 
is the music of comedy. It is the | 
fashion in these days to treat comedy | 
in opera as though the composer were 
telling the fate of Montezuma or depict- 
ing Bajazet in his cage. Could there 
be: any more inappropriate music to 
‘The Taming of the Shrew” than that 
invented by poor G6tz? Look at the 
overture of d’Albert to “‘The Ruby;” 
it was played a week ago last night 
and possibly vou remember it. Would 
you. have ever imagined from that 
music itself, without gloss or commen- 
tary, that it. was a prelude to a light 
How 
sub- 
jects by men of genius like Auber or 
Rossini. And in his noble old age 
has shown the wild enthusiasts 
of Italv, who are steeped in pessimism | 
and write in blood, that music can ex- | 
press hilarious optimism, the chatter | 


Fat Jack, 


But there is | 


delicious irony, and wit, and humor. 


f 

; 
} 
' 
' 
' 
| 
: 
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beer garden, with “and | 


an unabashed band playing | concerts in the beautiful concerto of 
popular ditties; old women knitting and | Saint-Saéns. 


And as Rossini wrote that master- | 
piece, ‘‘The Barber of Seville,’ and as | 
Verdi wrote ‘Malstaff,’’ so in similar | 
spirit von Reznicek undoubtedly 
treated his subject; for we Know that: 
in the cities where the opera has been | 
heard, public and critics unite the praise 
that only comes from honest enjoyment, | 
and surely the man who wrote this _ 
overture could not go far wrong in the 
opera itself. . 


*, 


*% : 
Mr. Sieveking made his début at these | 


In the first movement he 


at ; 
; afterward . 
given at Carlsruhe, Leipzig and Dessau; | 
produced in, 
come | 
poser of these operas is his own libret- | 
| 
| 


' 


\'and amply adequate for such a work 


| himself airs and graces of any kind. 
Indeed, the modest 





of his performance. It would be a pleas- 
ure to hear him in a program that 
|| would test his versatility and make 
| more serious demands on his emotioval 


'l-again and again. 


|| spired, 
|| of Schumann brought 
|; concert that 
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nt. nique, 
agreeable. His phrasing last n was 
generally thoughtful and that of a mu- 
sician. He did not force tone, however 


great the temptation. Nor did he give 


as this concerto, His touctlr is itl and 
g 


of-his bearing was 
almost as great a pleasure as the ability 


powers. He pleased mightily the audi- 
ence last night, for he was recalled 


* . 


sis > 
A respectable, rather than an in- 
performance of the symphony 
the close to a 


in the main was one of 
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Martinus Sieveking the 
Pianist From Holland. 


Thoughts Suggested by the 
Baptism of a Bell. 


—- 


Notes and Comments on Play- 


ers, Singers and Pieces. 


When a stranger pianist, 


| ginger appears at a Symphony concert 


there is animal curiosity tw know some- 
the private history 

So there is prattle and 
as in the days of the 
when, 
Robinson's 
repose, it was 
world; Mr. 


Crusca, 
“Tf Mrs. 
bad night’s 
nounced to the 


dog had a 
duly an- 
Merry’s 


' place 
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fiddler or! Student days 


| 


of the. 
| ently 


as Maginn tells | 


accident in paring his nails solicited a | 


similar sympathy; the falling off of 
Mrs. R.’s patch at the last ball, or the 
stains on Mr. M.’s full dress coat from 
the dropping of 4 chandelier, came be- 
fore the earth with praiseworthy 
But these childish per- 


peddled the gossip in @ cart of their 

own construction. Today the ‘“‘secre- 
»? ig the middleman. 

oe bene Mr. Martinus Sieveking 

does not personally work the tasteless 

vein that runs through the published 

record of his life. He is said to be a 
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MARTINUS SIE VEKING. 
irom a very 
ily, which dates its ancestry back into 
the 15th century, 
among its members many 
statesmen and professional men.”’ 


= 
7 


old and aristocratic fam- 


and still .includes’ 
famous | 


Now of what earthly or artistic im- | 


portance is this story of a “very old 
and aristocratic family?’ In the first 
this particular family 
paratively young. In European families 
the 15th century is as 1850. I have 
known several Russian Princes, who 
had ‘papers dating back to 469 A. D., 
and I once met an Italian Count who 
was descended in a straight line from 
Romulus, at least he said he was, and 
I knew of no reason to doubt his word. 
All these gentlemen looked as if their 
line had _ suffered materially at the 
hands of Time, and they were very shy 
about ordering beer in those happy 
in Bohemia; and some 
were even in the habit of asking for 
a loan of a couple of marks until they 
heard from their bankers, who appar- 
mislaid continually the address 
clients. 

art to do with this talk 
about ‘‘family?’ I-have no doubt that 
Mr. Sieveking has reason te be proud 
of his ancestors; I have no doubt that 
the statements are true. But the only 
question that concerns US is this: ‘How 
does he play the piano?’’ 

Then there is the portentous fact that 
nine-tenths of the celebrated musicians 
come from humble stock, and Poverty 
is to them an unkind stepmother, There 
are notable exceptions, as Meyerbeer 
'and Mendelssohn. But might not these 


of their 
What has 


two have sung more passionate strains | 


if they had known struggle and ad- 
versity? 


It is more to the. point that Mr. Sieve+ 
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| 94 1867. His father was a musician, his : 


king was born in Amsterdam, 


is com-. 
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and the piano under 
He went to Paris, and at the 


‘played at a Lamoureux concert. | 
~ In 1890 he went to London, from which 
‘place he made two tours with Lloyd, 
the tenor, Fernando *Arboz, violinist, 
‘and Popper, the ’cellist. He also was | 
swith a Patti concert company. He came 
‘to the United States at the time of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. ‘The summer | 
| He now | 


‘of 1895 was spent in Holland. 
ives in New York. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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|) The audience which assembled in Music 
‘Fall last night had the pleasure of listen- | 
ang to the most enjoyable concert of the , 
Symphony series thus far given. The | 
i el amme was a broad one, and every 
number was rendered magnificently. Fur- 
ther than this there proved to be a gen- 


ed x 7 


“uine surprise in store for the audience in 


‘the really brilliant piano playing of Mr. 
“Martinus SieveKing. . zs 
” Mr. Sieveking may be said to have made 
‘his appearante in this city quite unherald~ 
‘ed, for beyond the mere fact that he was 
‘to ‘be the soloist at the seventh concert, | 
‘and that he hails from Holland, little or 
Mothing was known of him. He is a 
rather distinguished looking gentleman 
‘and rather modest, but an artist to his 
: ns ers’ tips. The Saint-Saens concerto, No. 
@, has been frequently heard here. In 
fact, it is a rather popular composition 
with advanced pianists, since it affords 
‘an excellent opportunity for a show.of 
hnique. The first movement was passed. 
over.with but the ordinary amount of 
‘recognition on the part of the audience, 
b it imm ediately' Mr. Sieveking. began the 
Seherzo movement it became evident that 
his playing was of a superior order, and 
by the time he had finished he had com-— 
stely won his audience. His playing has 
arked individuality and is marked by 
irectness of purpose and intensity. In: 
egarto and staccato passages he gav? 
@ greatest pleasure. | ) 
“ution is simple and lacks entirely the. 
fanerisms and tricks of many solo. 
vers, for which he is to be commended, 
@ audience almost insisted on an.en- 
they did manage to bring him 
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The Symphony Orchestra gave its seventh concert 
of the season, last evening,“tn Music Hall. The p‘. 
gramme was: (4 


Overture, “*Nature’’....sesseeveeees eeceveeeeDVOralk 

Concerto for Pianoforte NO. 2..-..+6. .. Saint-Saéni: 

Overture, ‘‘Donna Diana’”’ Emil von Reznicek 

Symphony No. 1, B-flat_ major .-- Schuman) 
Soloist, Mr. Martinus Sieveking. 


In the way of novelties this programme dde 
not call for extended comment. One may call ‘it 
tention to Dvorak’s skill tn selecting titles on the 


lucus anon lucendo principle, and refer to the ovtr. 
ture of ‘‘ Nature” as a fine specimen. Of course la. 
ture is so broad and includes so much that those who 
are gifted with powerful imaginations may detect ‘im. 
pressions aroused by the sight of honeysuckles,”’ or 
‘emotions suggested by the second reading of Herbert 


| Spencer’s Psychology” in this overture with the digni. 
fiedlavbel. 17 


he less gifted, however, have the right 


'to complain that in his ten minutes’ excursion through 


space the composer did not set down the item, 
to which he wished to attract atteution. A geod deal 
may be said in favor of the artist who wrote, “This is 
a dog,” under a figure that might have been taken for 
acator asistrum. It does notrequire much tabor tv 
turn human yearning for the beautiful in the right 
direction, and Dvorak should have known that before 
his audience could discover what particular aspect 
of nature he wished them to see the overture would 
he ended. The work is somewhat trivial and 
artificial and occasionally brilliant. The only pity is 
that one can easily persuade one’s self that it has ail 


- peen heard before. 


The soloist was a most pleasant surprise; he came 
here unheralded and yet his work proved that he wat 
a pianist of the very finest calibre. He is amply pro- 
vided for in the way of technique; he conquers dilicul: 
ties with the ease and grace of an approved master. His 
playing is clean, clear, and the workmanship is of ihe 
finest quality; itis strong virile playing without a 
trace of affected prettiness or morbid. sentimentality. 
Nothing could have been more light and dainty and 
thoroughly artistic than the interpretation of the second 
movement of the concerto or more brilliant or dashing 
than the Presto. Throughout fhe playing he carried 
the stainv of hich artistic sincérity and demonstrated 


that he is an. artist, that is an_ interpreter 
as well as a player, and all his work is marked 
with largeness of style, beauty of finish and the per- 
fection of technique. ‘Mr. Sieveking was received 
withthe greatest enthusiasm, and was recalled five 
times; an honor won by his merits alone, and these 
merits place him in the very first rank. If all his work 
is as fine as the first specimen given he may have one 
or two equals but no superiors. 

The “ Donna Diana” overtureis acharmingly bright 
and meledious work, full of infectious gay ety’; it is 
prettily and most effectively scored, yor Be was bee", 

fully read by Mr, Paur, as was the grand Schuma!! 
aymaneey: he concert was one of the most en}! 
able of the season. | 

The programme for the {next concert is: _ Brahs | 
symphony in E minor, Beethoven’s concerto for vic! 

The soloist is Mr. Frat 
Ondrieck. ) | 
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-{t Conductor Paur had his 
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‘Nature,’’ F major... saeccee .Dvorak 


Rei ced (First time.) 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, 


Overture to ‘Donna Diana’’......Don Reznicek 
—. . , <CGMrat time.) 
Symphony No, 1 B-flat major.........Schumann 


The West End cars were on their usual 
Saturday night Tremdnt street dress pa- 
rade, end to end. Prompt discharge was 
the penalty to any motorman who moved 
his car from Mason street to Winter 
street in less than an hour, so I was one 
of some 200 or more who were bound for 
Music Hall and missed Dvorak’s overture. 
A wearied look on the facial map of the 
audience, caught in the eye’s kodak, just 


G minor, — 


(as the number was finished, and the re- 


| marks of ‘the Sunday writers, whose opin- 


‘fons may sometimes be relied upon, con- 


j 


vinces me that very little was missed. In- 
deed, ‘the concert did not really commence 
until Martinus Sieveking came forth to 


-gupply the Saint-Saens concerto, and then 


portant verdict of that audience. 
case was clearly won, 


what ia concert! It was in many respects 
ithe Iiest of the season—chiefly'due to Sieve- 
king’s masterly rendition ana the orches- 


tra’s sympathetic reading of such a genu- | 


inely refreshing and pleasurable number 
as Reznicek’s overture ‘to “Donna Diana.”’ 


Sieveking took the first movement ra- | 


ther doubtfully, as if in fear of the oye 

< 
however, with the 
completion of the first movement, and the. 
second and third sky-rocketted off with 
a brilliancy and dash and a wisdom of 
technique that established the player at’ 
once as a master of the piano, and bound 
for a station called “Glory.” It rarely 
happens that a 
phony audience hints 


or seventh time. Such demonstrations are 
reserved for the freak Paderewski audi-— 
ences—‘‘freak’’ may apply either to the | 
player or the audience in this case—but 
here was a body of the solid folk in re-! 
spect to musical appreciation. The re- 
ception meant more than petticoated ap- 
plause and cheers of the groundlings at 
Paderewski’s matinees. Sieveking’s play- 
ing had the greater value and charm | 
from his utter modest mien. He is de-. 
void ofthe effeminate foibles in hair, . 
dress or pose which characterize other 
soloists—he is entirely unaffected, and 
withal manly. Good for Sieveking, say 
I. Let us have more of him, and less of 
the dapper Pole, topped with the fringe 
of sun spots. A communicative gentle- 
man who sat near me Saturday night 
said that Sieveking had been out in Ne- 
braska since he was at the World’s 
fair, and had long been seeking this — 
proper introduction to musical Boston. 
The overture to ‘Donna Diana’ was a 
pleasing novelty, and in the rendering of 
men well) 
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Saint-Saens 


iin his course, as if he shoul say af 


Saturday night sym- ~ 
a request for an} 
encore by recalling the artist for a sixth | 
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require bad Cheever Goodwin lyrics or 
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a Harry B. Smith Hbretto to make it 
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known that the music is not built for a 
minstrel show or grand opera. It rolls 


along trippingly, blissful, merry, bubbling, 
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gurgling with delight—yes, even chuck- 


ling with joy. ; 
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| Fifteenth season of the, Boston . 
chestra; seventh concert. Marijmus pievean 
soloist. The programme: a ae ead “a ane 

Overture, ‘‘Nature , eeeeaeeeeeeee cance eee , 

; (First time.) tae Rar 
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‘The concert was a fine example of siti 


/in making and brilliancy in play 
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thoroughly enjoyable a whole has not beem) 


listened to for many days. It welk 8 
to illustrate a curious thing about 4 
Paur, namely, his great unevenness in © 
way of arranging his selections. At 
time he will make his audience ya 
at another will charm them ¥ 


Aerly programme. Perhaps there is 
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master. 
and clear, his trills 


as technique is concerned. A trifle mor 
power would not be amiss, but 
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Se CANT ne ALGO RAAT ER ace ot hie 
auture career. His parents testify that 
“as soon as old enough to sit up in the 
-eradle he would sway his body back and 
forward to any music he heard, chang- 
ing: his movements accurately to suit 
‘the change of time.’’ Other babies have 
acted in similar fashion, and yet on ar- 
riving at man’s estate have 
touched a@ musical mstrument, and have 
adopted some more peaceful calling, as 
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never,T }. 


Jaw, a soldier’s life, banking or burg-| 


Jary. 

Mr. Sieveking’s first teacher was his 
father. The boy, at the age of 10, made 
his début, playing Beethoven's first con- 
certo. Then he studied for eight years 
harmony and composition under Franz 
Coenen, and the piano 
Rontgen. He went to Paris, and at the 
end of two years a suite by him was 
played at a Lamoureux concert, 


place he made two tours with Lloyd, 
the tenor, Fernando Arboz, violinist, 
and Popper, the ’cellist. He also was 
with a Patti concert company. He came 


to the United States at the time of the In the 


World’s Fair at Chicago. The summer 
of 1895 was spent in Holland. 
lives in New York. | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


under Julius+ 


| 
| 


He now! 


-The audience which assembled in Music | 


Hall last night had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to the most enjoyable concert of the 
Symphony series thus far given. The 
programme was a broad one, and every 
number was rendered magnificently. Fur- 
ther than this there proved to be a gen- 
uine surprise in store for the audience in 
the really brilliant piano playing of Mr. 
Martinus Sieveking. | 
Mr. Sieveking may be said to have made 
his appearante in this city quite unherald- 
ed, for beyond the mere fact that he was 
‘to be the soloist at the seventh concert, 
and that he hails from Holland, little or 
nothing was known of him. He is a 
rather distinguished looking gentleman 
and rather modest, but an artist to his 
fingers’ tips. The Saint-faens concerto, No. 
2, has been frequently heard here. In 
fact, it is a rather popular composition 
with advanced pianists, since it affords 
an excellent opportunity for a show. of 
technique. The first movement was passed 
over with but the ordinary amount of 
recognition on the part of the audience, 
but immediately Mr. S'eveking began the 
'scherzo movement it became evident that 
‘his playing was of a superior order, and 
‘by the time he had finished he had com- 
“pletely won his audience. His playing has 
a marked individuality and is marked by 
“a directness of purpose and intensity. In 
the legarto and staccato passages he gav2 
‘the greatest pleasure. His method of ex- 
‘ecution is simple and lacks entirely the 
‘mannerisms and tricks of many solo 
. for which he is to be commended, 
The audience almost insisted on an.en- 
gore; but they. did manage to bring him 
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| 
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| fully read by Mr. Paur, as wasthe gr 
‘symphony. Tf 
| able of the season. 


| andarhapsody by Liszt. 
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‘oo «6 * *‘Natuke’ by 
2vorak, and the overture to “Don na’ Di-. 
ana,’ by Reznicek, both heard here’ for 
the first time. The first’is full of quaint | 
orchestral combinations, more interesting | 
at the beginning than at any other por-. 
tion; but the “Donna Diana” overture. 
was as frolicsome a composition as has 
been heard at a Symphony for some time.. 
From beginning to end it is a series of 
pretty developments, and one almost 
wished that the music of-the entire opera | 
might be played, if it was as charming as | 
the overture. The Schumann Symphony | 
No. 1 finished: the programme: and» was | 
magnificently played throughout. 

The soloist at the next concert will be 
Mr. Franz Ondricek, violinist, and he will 
be heard in the Beethoven concerto. 


The Symphony Concert. 


The Symphony Orchestra gave its seventh concel 


| of the season, last evening, in Music Hall. The p°%. 


1 


In 1890 he went to London, from which 


gramme was: 
Overture, Nature’... cccesecveccvaeees vewen’ 
Concerto for Pianoforte NO. 2.ceeeeesers Saint-Saén|: | 
Overture, ‘Donna Diana” Emil von Rezniceh; | 
Symphony No. 1, B-flat major....eeeseees Schumanii | 
Soloist, Mr. Martinus Sieveking. | 
way of novelties this programme Ades 
not call for extended comment. One may call ‘ity 
tention to Dvorak’s skill tn selecting titles on tle 


lucus anon lucendo principle, and refer to the over. 
ture of ‘* Nature” as a fine specimen. Of course li 
ture is so broad and includes so much that those who 
are gifted with powerful imaginations may detect ‘im. 
pressions aroused by the sight of honeysuckles,”’ or 
‘‘emotions suggested by the second reading of Herbert 
Spencer’s Psychology” 
fied label. The less gifted, 
space the composer did not set down the item, 
to which he wished to attract atteution. A good dei! 
may be said in favor of the artist who wrote, ‘*This is 
« dog,” under a figure that might have been taken jor 
a cat or asistrum. It does not require much tabor i 
turn human yearning for the beautiful in the right 
direction, and Dvorak should have known that before 
his audience could discover what particular aspect 
of nature he wished them to see the overture would 
be ended. The work is sumewhat trivial and 
artificial and occasionally brilliant. The only pity is 
that one can easily persuade one’s self that it has ail 
been heard before. 

The soloist was a most pleasant surprise; he came 
here unheralded and yet his work proved that he wie 
a pianist of the very finest calibre. Heis amply pro- 
vided for in the way of technique; he conquers difficul 
ties with the ease and grace of an approved master. His 
playing is clean, clear, and the workmanship is of the 
finest quality; itis strong virile playing without a 
trace of affected prettiness or morbid sentimentality. 
Nothing could have been more light and dainty and 
thoroughly artistic than the interpretation of the second 
movement of the concerto or more brilliant or dashing 
than the Presto. Throughout the playing he carricd 


the stamp of high artistic sincérity and demonstratea 
that he is an artist, that is an_ interpreter 
as well as a player, and all his work is marked 
with largeness of style, beauty of finish and the per. 
fection of technique. Mr. Sieveking was received 
withthe greatest enthusiasm, and was recalled five 
times; an honor won bv his merits alone, and these 
merits place him in the very first rank. If all his work 
is as fine us the first specimen given he may have one 
or two equals but no superiors. 

The ‘Donna Diana” overtureis acharmingly bright 


and meledious work, full of infectious gayety; it 1s} 


it was ber" 
d Schumaw 
he concert was one of the most en}) 


‘prettily and most effectively scored, an 


The programme for the {next concert is: Brahs 
symphony in E minor, Beethoven’s concerto for vic! 
The soloist is Mr. Fra 
Ondrieck. 3 


oe 


in this overture with the digni. | 
|e8s however, have the right} 
to complain that in his ten minutes’ excursion throug | 
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ance anywhere and the 717th performance | 


in Boston/ was given Saturday evening, 
with this programme: 


Overture, ‘‘Nature,’’ F MAJOr..eveeeeeees DVOrak 
(First time.) | 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, G minor, 
Saint-Saens 
| Overture ‘to ““‘Donna Diana’’......Don Reznicek 
(First time.) 
Symphony No, 1 B-flat major Schumann 


The West End cars were on their usual 
Saturday night Tremont street dress pa- 
rade, end to end. Prompt discharge was 
the penalty to any motorman who moved 
his car from Mason street to Winter 


street in less than an hour, so I was one I 


| of some 200 or more who were pound for 
Music Hall and missed Dvorak’s overture. 
'A wearied look on ‘the facial map of the 
audience, caught in the eye’s kodak, just 
‘as the number was finished, and the re- 
‘marks of the Sunday writers, whose opin- 
jons may sometimes be relied upon, con- 
vinces me that very little was missed. In- 


deed, the concert did not really commence — 


until Martinus Sieveking came forth to 
supply the Saint-Saens concerto, and then 
what a concert! It was in many respects 


ithe best of the season—chiefly:due to Sieve- | 


king’s masterly rendition and the orches- 
tra’s sympathetic reading of such a genu- 
inely refreshing and pleasurable number 
as Reznicek’s overture ‘to ‘‘Donna Diana.” 

Sieveking took the first movement ra- 
ther doubtfully, as if in fear of the im- 
portant verdict of that audience. His 
case was clearly won, however, with the 
| completion of the first movement, and the 
‘second and third sky-rocketted off with 
a brilliancy and dash and a wisdom of 
technique that established the player at 


once as a master of the. piano, and bound © 


for a station called “Glory.” It rarely 
happens that a Saturday night sym- 


phony audience hints a request for an; 


encore by recalling the artist for a sixth 
or seventh time. Such demonstrations are 
reserved for the freak Paderewski audi- 
ences—‘‘freak’’ 
| player or the audience in this case—but 


/here was a body of the solid folk in re-' 


ception meant more than petticoated ap- 


ere to musical appreciation. The re- 
cheers of the groundlings at 


plause and 
| Paderewski’s matinees. 
| 


ing had the greater value and charm 
from his utter modest mien. He is de- 
void of the effeminate foibles in hair, 
dress or pose which characterize other 
goloists—he is entirely unaffected, and 


withal manly. Good for Sieveking, say . 


T. Let us have more of him, and less of 

the dapper Pole, topped with the fringe 
‘of sun spots. A communicative gentle- 
'man who sat near me Saturday night 
said that Sieveking had been out in Ne- 
braska since he was at the World’s 
‘fair, and had long been seeking this 
proper introduction to musical Boston. 
| The overture to ‘Donna Diana” was @ 
| pleasing novelty, and in the rendering of 


| it Conductor Paur had his men well | 


“Donna D te 

: uaa sceang, «ee "| was first given at the German Theatre uu 
‘The ‘geventh Symphony concert in this. Prag, Dec. 16, 1894. The text, we are told, | 
‘15th seasdn, marking the 1330th perform-— 


may apply either to the © 


Sieveking’s play- | 
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is after C. A. West’s German version of 
| Moretto’s El Desden con el desden. An 
| English version of the play was presented 

by Modjeska some few years ago in Bos- 
} ton. This overture almost brings us back 
to a belief that there is something worthy 
somewhere in comic opera music after all. 
It is the music for comedy. It does not 
require bad Cheever Goodwin lyrics or 
a Harry B. Smith libretto to make it 


known that the music is not built for a), 


minstrel show or grand opera. It rolls 
along trippingly, blissful, merry, bubbling, 
gurgling with delight—yes, even chuck- 
ling with joy. 

L.A ker 

Fifteenth season of the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra; seventh concert. Martjmus Sieveking, 

soloist. The programme: 
Overture, ‘‘Nature’’ 
(First time.) 

Concerto for pianoforte, G minor, 


a 


veces eve DVOPAK 
No. 2, 


Saint-Saens 
Overture to ‘Donna Diana’’.. Reznicek 
(First time.) 


Symphony No. 1, B flat....-+-- ...Schumann 


thoroughly enjoyable a whole has not been 
listened to for many days. It well serves 
to illustrate a curious thing about Mr 
' Paur, namely, his great unevenness in the 
way of arranging his selections. At one 
time he will make his audience yawn, and 
at another will charm them with a mas- 
Aerly programme. Perhaps there is method 
iin his course, as if he should say after a 
particularly dull coneert: “Now, good 
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The concert was a fine example of skill 
in making and brilliancy in playing. So | 
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people of this so-called Hub, I am going 
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‘to show you what I can do when I wan 


you to enthuse.’”’ Howbeit, this particular _ 


; occasion was of the sort that produces _ 


so genial a mood in the eritic that he 
almost distrusts his own good-nature, — 

About the complete success of Martimus: 
Sieveking, the pianist, however, there can. 
' be no doubt whatever. Rarely has a play> 
er so little heralded made so fine an im- 
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Saint- | 


spontaneous piquancy 
And 
and clear, his tri 
sparkiing, and his 
as technique is conc 
power would not be am 
ily overlooked in the ge 
duced by the poetry 0 his tempera 
and his freedom from all .exaggeration, 
He was at his best in the allegretto scher= 
zando, the daintiness of which he ex 
pressed in a manner beyond praise. He 
won marked favor with the great audience 
and at the close of the concerto. was 
recalled more times than it is ne , 
to recount. yt 
The Dvorak oyerture, ‘In Nature,” ait 
a graceful and sincere bit of writing, ai- 
though it does not sound very NeW, BOEMS. 
how. Its birdcalls and relents and 
songs of joy have all been done by Beernd. — 
ven and Wagner and Grieg. But there is 
a@ great deal of characteristic ieek | r in. 
it, and its theme would be susseste even. 





FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-96, 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


VI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4A ee Oe Pee 


Programme. 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4, Op. 98. 
I. Allegro non troppo, 
II. Andante moderato. 
III. Allegro giocoso. 
Iv. Chaconne. Allegro energico e passionato: 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for Violin, in D major, op. 61. 
I. Allegro ma non troppo. 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Rondo. 


Cadenzas by JOACHIM. 


RHAPSODIE HONGROISE. 
Scored by KARL MULLER-BERGHAUS. 


Soloist: 


Mr. FRANZ ONDRICEK. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Boston Music Hall. 
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nning, an 
| ‘the melody, ore extnning and. ah 
a are of most pronounced flavor, 
e seat with very charming lightness | 
: apo tg y. To think that such men lead | 
ah the ercheatras abroad! direidnininiglothe setgeeletiiot 
a astis is a symphony in which anyone i nae om 
or eight, from the highest to the low- | 
of § musically considered, it is this No. 1 | SEVEN HUNDRED AND 
of Schumann. It is a pure joy, and well 
limes it have been called ‘“‘Spring,” as it | 
ool “pia generally known. Schumann’s : 
“nobl ng melancholy is far off from this 7 S| ( "y PT LC | | | rn 
in Ra dg It received a beautiful read- Mi : JN t U RU ne 4 ne 
4) rom Mr. Paur, and“an extraordi- : | sit 
ee at fine performance by the band, 
: dopeetn en passant, played with great dis- 
on throughout the evening. | EMIL PAUR, © i 
t. Vi I onaucto 


THIRD PERFORMANCE. 


THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
BOSTON 


NINETEENTH PERFORMANCE IN 
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VIL. CONGERY 


SATURDAY 
Programme. 


SYMPHONY in E minor, N 


I. Allegro non troppo, 


BRAHMS. 


: LO 


Tr Andante modera 
II]. { {y ] FIOCOSO. 


. pass1onatlo 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for Violin, in I) major, op. ¢ 
_ Allegro ma non troppo 
. Larghetto. 


; Rondo 
Cadenzas by JOACHIM 


RHAPSODIE HONGROISKE. 
Scored by KARL MULLER-bBERGHAUS 


LISZT 


Soloist: 


Mr. FRANZ ONDRICEK. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Con 
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Programme oi Interest and Vari- 
ety at Symphony Concert. 


The concert of Saturday, (the 719th 
performance of the orchestra in Boston), 
presented.a programme of much inter- 
est and of varied style; there was a 
Brahms symphony for a modern classic, 
the Beethoven violin concerto, and a 
Liszt Rapsody for spice. 

Brahms’ fourth symphony received a 
really great performance; with an or- 
chestra that has vanquished every tecn- 
nical difficulty and a conductor who 
thoroughly maintains its discipline, and 
has, besides, the keenest analytical gilts, 
such a result was but natural, but it was 
none the less a delightful surprise to find 
Brahms, the abstruse, Brahms, the in- 
comprehensible, clarifying under the 
process of intelligent interpretation. 
Brahms, of course, demands something 
from ‘the auditor; it requires some de- 
gree of mental effort to disentangle the 
skein of thoughts that he presents, but, 
once unravelled, one finds symmetry. de- 
Sign, and beauty in almost all of his 
work. This symphony, in E minor, be- 
gins with a conservative scoring, and in 
its first two movements presents only 
the regular instruments of the classical 
orchestra. The modern tendency against 
repetitions is frequently shown in 
Brahms, and in this work the themes do 
not repeat before development. The re- 
lation of the themes to each other is rath- 
er vague, and the continuous develop- 
ment, even from the first phrase, is apt 
to puzzle many a non-musician. 

The second movement is possibly the 
most beautiful single movement to 
be found in any of Brahms’ symphonies. 
In its use of old modes the composer 
seems to accentuate the fact that his 
road leads towards the ancient intellec- 
tuality in music, (thisvextreme intellec- 
tuality was well analyzed in the pro- 
&ramme-book), although he differs so 
essentially in construction and expres- 
sion from the old contrapuntists. In the 
persistent reiteration of the opening fig- 
ure of this movement one cannot fail to 
be reminded of the recurring figure (also 
one of dreamy melancholy), of the slow 
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f ance the strength of the symphony lies 
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chiefly in its first two movements. Jovi- 
ality never seems to sit easily upon 
Brahms, and he gives us brusque effects 
instead of playfulness. But this brus- 
querie was given with such virility, the 


unison passages went with such a broad — 


Sweep, that the movement never seemed 


to say so much before. 


In the finale one finds the devout fol- 
lower of Beethoven. Just as the great 


{Symphonist took a simple conjunct theme 


in his ninth symphony and made ingen- 
jous variations upon it, the modern clas- 
Sicist takes a Passacaglia of eight 
measures and evolves an: endless vari- 


-ety of thoughts from its Simple scale- 


construction. It must be confessed that 
it is music for the mind rather than for 
thee emotions. The Passacaglia was a 
qtately dance, of the old Spanish court, 
and probably its name did not come from 
the Spanish (‘‘Pasar” and “‘Calle’—which 
would mean ‘‘moving along the streets’’) 
but from the Italian (‘Passo Gallo’— 
‘the Rooster-step’’) which much better 
explains its stately, or rather bombas- 


_tic, character. Kiven in the scoring 


Brahms follows Beethoven in some de- 


_gree, for the contra-bassoon is not used 


in any obligato but merely doubles the 
contrabasses, or forms a bass to the 
woodwind, and trombones and other in- 


'Struments suggest the fimale of the ninth 
‘symphony, although the use of a third 


kettledrum in something that Beethoven 
did not venture upon. It was a hopeful 


sign that the public seem to enjoy this 


Symphony and that it received a gener- 
ous amount of applause, 

Boston in the past has had a super- 
abundance of great pianists, but now 
that one pianist has temporarily secured 
a monopoly of the art-market we seem 
to be turning to a number of violinists, | 
and Kurope has given us small change 
for Isaye and Thomson in Marsick, Ri- 


| varde, Nndriczek, and others. The vio- | 


Jinist made his debut in Beethoven’s | 
violin concerto. He made a most favor- | 
able impression, although it is possible 

that he will gain rather than lose by sub- | 
sequent hearings in other schools. He 
bas not the breadth of Isaye, and in the 


deeper passages one misses something 


of the massive power which Beethoven 
calls for in G@ string work. But the 
flawless tone, always absolutely pure in 


intonation, the brilllant and  ineclsive 


? : ren’ venth sym- | 
movement of Beethoven's seve A | ble-stopping, all justified the enthusiasm 


phony, and the same brooding character 
is in the two movements. Waldau’s 
verse might well be the motto of this 
Weirdly attractive Andante:— . 


There floatsin the air an old, old tune, 
Not cry of grief nor shout of glee, 
Yet sadly-sweet, the ancient rune, 
As if it both might be. 


The horns and clarinets played ex- 
quisitely in this movement, and the bal- 
ance of all the parts was something to 
awaken enthusiasm. 

In the two last movements Brahms be- 
comes heavier in his scoring, and one 
finds almost all the most modern para- 


quality of the passages in high position, 
the clear harmonics, the masterly dou- 


which the artist evoked. His cadenza 
in the first movement was especially 
great in double-stopping and was played 
with seeming ease. Only in those four 
great accented notes which form the un- 
dertone of the whole movement, and 
which also formed the substratum of the 
cadenza, one could have asked for more 
power. He gave the first movement in 
a somewhat free tempo which made the 
orchestral support somewhat difficult, | 


-but it is to the credit of Mr. Paur that 
‘the ensemble was never disturbed. Mr. 


Ondriczek played the larghetto with ab-. 


| solute beauty and the finale was also 
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“demand a gigantic power, which cannot 
‘always be evoked from it. All of Beet- 


‘phonies, the ¢ffect made is generally an 
can | 


orchestral one, and the soloist 
‘searcely expect the same result for him- 
self that would follow a less homo- 
‘geneous composition. 

. Those four accents which give the com- 
“position such a rugged power appear in 
qymusic in many different works; of course 
“they suggest “destiny knocking at the 
‘@Goor”’. in the fifth symphony, but one 
‘may also find a very marked appropria- 
‘tion of these poundings. in Schubert's 
‘great symphony in C major. fit is said 
that Beethoven, always sensitive to 
“phythmic effects, took the idea from a 
drunken man pounding on a street-door 
fin Vienna. 

~\ It may be interesting to produce here 
the lines which first announced this con- 
‘certo in Leipzig, in January, 1807; the 
‘correspondent of the ‘Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung’ writes as follows:— 

- “Those who reverence the Beethoven 
“muse will be interested to hear that tais 
‘composer has recently completed a violin 
““eoncerto,—so far as I know, his first,— 
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“fit concert with 
‘Pdelicacy’!! 


“Phe concert ended with a fiery per- 
“formance of*Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapso- 
“dy No. 2, arranged for the orchestra by 
M ueller- arrangement 
“‘geems better than the one made by age h 
) ss 
out of 
original piano key when scoring it for 
orchestra (for in orchestral work com- 
siti any sharps or flatS are ex- 


Berghaus. This 


himself, together with 
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played with all ossible 
excellence one must single out for 
glorious cadenza 
work of M. Pourtau, the clarinettist, and , 
the brilliant fortissimo passage, with its | 
soft echo, played by Mr. Schuecker, the | 
harpist. The chromatic work given by. 
full orchestra was something phicinome- 


| nal; yet when one bears in mind that our 


orchestra has now given 1333 concerts, 


! and has probably had over 4000 rehears- 


als, that the material has remained 
practically unchanged for many years | 
past, that ithe organization is headed by | 
aman who does not allow the routine | 
work to become lax, one expects great, 
things and can understand why the or- . 
chestral concerts of Boston are probably | 
now the foremost of ‘the world. | 
Louis C, Elson.. i 
Ondricek must have been a disap- 
pointment to those hysterically inclined. 
Pictures prepared by an ingenious press 
agent represented him as about 7 feet 
high, weighing about 250, and rejoicing | 
in an attitude recalling Ajax in his cel- | 
ebrated act of defying the lightning. 
He stood on an immense platter borne 
on the shoulders of eminent violinists 
alive and dead. His trousers were a 
sartorial dream of beauty. The real 
Ondricek is a very different person, 
and none the less likeable on that ac- 
eount. His face is one of power, His 
figure is not commanding—on the con- 
trary; and his trousers are chiefly com- 
mendable in this: they cover his legs. 


A brother of Ondricek is one of the 
violinists of the Symphony Orchestra, 
and of the two he is the more imposing 
in outward appearance. 
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The following is the programme of the eighth sym-} 4 cin ‘Ey 


phony concert, given in Music Hall last evening: 


Symphony No. 3, E-minor 
Concerto for violin, D-major Beethoven 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2....... ryry peer »+» Liszt 
(Scored by Karl Muller Bergham.) 
' Soloist, Mr. Franz Ondricek. 


The Brahms symphony was finely interpreted, so 
finely and sympathetically that not a single beauty 
was missed and it was easy to follow the complex 
thoughts of the composer in all their mutations, The 
pleasure was great, but it was purely intellectual, 


which seems to be the result at which mod- 
ern genius aims. It may be, however, that 
in a large work of art feeling counts for 
as much as intellect, and it has yet to be proved 


; that complexity of thought is the highest distinctive 


mark of things aesthetic. So far as art-loving mor- 


}/ tals are concerned the sublimity of thought that is 


above human understanding and feeling has no higher 
claim to consideration than that which is beneath the 
level of thought. In listening, admiringiy always, tu his 
works one wishes that Brahms would occasionally for- 
get that he had been called a Grecian and that Schumann 


had said that the graces and the gods have been his | through this work were given with 


guardians. It is.rarely by merely wishing that a man 
can acquire the heroic proportions of a Pheidian statue, 
and the effort of continually posing for an ideal 
must tell even onthe best organized nervous tissue. 
Biahms is 80 prens that one is continually regret- 
ting that he is not greater, and regret becomes 


tinged with indignation when the suspicion arises] 


that the flight of his wings 


is impeded by the 
weight 


of his academical. gown. In this noble 
for example, what a fine re- 


us to forget that he had full control of his thoughts and 
allowed inspiration to take care of itself, or seem to 
take care of itself. The scholar, however, always 
rises above the prophet. Brahms is a Greek, and un- 
fortunately centuries of civilization have converted 
us into Goths, and our king is Wagner. 

Of the soloist of the evening, Mr. Franz Ondricek, it 
would be uncritical to judge, after one hearing; but 


there is surely no mistake in recognizing him as the | 


gifted artist. He has passion and feeling, brilllancy 
and dash, and an individuality that overtops 
every other charactistic, an individuality that 
impresses one from the start, and abides with one 
to the end. Then he has a beautiful clearness and 
purity of intonation and a wild and abrupt 
impetuosity, the finest grace and tenderness and a 
technical skill that places himin the front rank as a 
composer. That he is entirely satisfactory as a Beet- 
hoven player cannot be asserted, for he is lacking in 


largeness, power and majesty- At times there are an }. 


unaccountable jerkiness in his playing, a splitting 
of large phrases into small sentences, and a pretty 
sentimentalism that are foreign to the genius of 
Beethoven. Wantof space prevents us from going 
into details, and wecan only generalize thesum of 
the impressions {produced by Mr. Ondricek, by say- 
ing that his workis marked by sweetness and ease, 


rather than by dignity and majesty. He is an artist by | 


instinct, but one is more interested in his personality 
than in his interpretations, a second hearing may 
modify this judgment, anda man may be a virtuoso 
without reaching up to the height of a Beethoven. 
There will Le no symphony concert next week. 
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small man yanishes when one listens to the 
gifted violinist. His leonine head, with glow- 
| ing deep-set eyes bent to his instrument indi- 
| Cates great stature. And it is a face that im- 
| péls one’s continual. gaze, so deeply is it im- 
_: printed within the indomitable will-and fiery 


at accompany such talant. - 
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harsh quality*in the forte passages and 
in the cadenzas he met every requife- 
ment artistically and with tech 1) 
precision. In the second part of the 
concerto the solo. elaborations of the 
theme by the united strings were de- 
lightfully delicate. The dance themes. 
were also brilliantly played. The ar i 
was, greeted with tumultuous enthis- 
iasm at the close of his performance, 
The Brahms overture was admirably 
played by the orchestra; The many 
i strange cross harmonies which 


e 
| usual weird effect, and the musical con- 


. flict at times seemed almost unearthly. 


Mr Paur conducted with authority, pos- 
-sibly accentuating the peculiarities: of 
the overture somewhat too forcefully. 
The Beethoven number was the artistic 
wed the 

ers. ‘Phe. 

Liszt ‘“‘Rhapsody’’ was given with dtie 
sonority in the first part, closing with a 
joyous musical revel in the Friska. The 
latter was. specially spirited, and put 
the audience in thorough good humor, | 
The remarkable record of the Boston 
symphony orchestral concerts prota ae 
cannot be duplicated in the world of 
musical performances. Last night's 
concert was the 18338d by the organiza- 
tion and the 719th given by the famous 


success of the program, and. 
perfect team work of the me 


tra in this city. Some of the famous 
orchestras of Europe can show many 
years more of existence, and the New 
York philharmonic society, the parent. 
of orchestras in this country, has hal 
a century’s work to point to. But tr 
concerts given annually by all these_ 
ganizations are few in number, whit 
the activity of the Boston organization 
is practically only limited by the num-— 
ber of days and nights in the season. | ~ 
Outside of tris city Cambridge heads 
the list with 98 concerts, which began 
the first year of the orchestra’s exist- 
enee, In no less than 45 other cities atid 
towns in the United States has the Bos-| 
ton symphony orchestra given concerts,” 
from Maine ont to Minnesota. New) 
York, Wrgshington, Philadelphia, Provi-- 
dence, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Louisville, Cincinnati, Mil’ 
St Paul and Minneapolis are” 


peared wit 

them vocal | 
ists, violinists and cellists.  stard- 
jng of the soloists appearing: with thi 


1 orchestra is well known. By its work 


in 17 states of the union the 
symphony orchestra may, perhaps, F 
sonably claim to be the national Or 
cheetra. |. 0 4) 4 
There will be no concerts this we 
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gifted in b | 
‘formance, both of which are largely | 
jealled upon in these two works. Mr. 
Ondriczek is a master of shading and of 
expression. 

Beethoven’s concerto for the violin is 
probably the severest test that any 
violinist can undertake, for the com- , 
poser’s orchestral mind _ constantly | 
went beyond his vehicle of expression, 
‘and while he does not pile up 
points of virtuosity in the Paganini man- 
ner,. he sometimes gives orchestral 

‘thoughts to the solo instrument which 
demand a gigantic power. which cannot 
always be evoked from it. All of Beet- 
hhoven’s concertos, after tthe C minor 
piano concerto, are in some degree Sym- | 
phonies, the effect made is generally an 
erchestral one, and the soloist can 
scarcely expect the same result for ‘him- 
‘gelf that would follow a less homo- 
geneous composition. 

Those four accents which give the com- 
position such a rugged power appear In 
music in many different works; of course 
‘they suggest “destiny knocking at the 
door” in the fifth symphony, but one 
may also find a very marked appropria- 
tion of these poundings. in Schuberts 
great symphiony in C major. ‘it is said 
that Beethoven, always sensitive to 
.phythmic effects, took the idea from a 
drunken man pounding on a street-door 
in Vienna. 

It may be interesting to produce here 
the lines which first announced this con- 
certo in Leipzig, in January, 1807; the 
correspondent of the ‘“Allzeemeine Musik- 
Zeitung’ writes as follows:— 

“Those who reverence the Beethoven 
muse will be interested to hear that tals 
composer has recently completed a violin 
concertuv,—so far as I know, his first,— 

‘which the violin-player Klement, great- 

ly admired here, gave recently in a bene- 

fit concert with his usual elegance and 
delicacy’ !! 

The Ee ert ended with a fiery per- 
formance of: Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapso- 
dy No. 2, arranged for the orchestra by 
Mueller-Berghaus. This arrangement 
seems better than the one made by Liszt 
himself, together with Doppler. Both 
composers took the work out of its 
original piano key when scoring it for 
orchestra (for in orchestral work com- 
positions in many sharps or flats are ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the wind-instru- 
men@m, especially the wood-wind), but 
Liszt put it up a semitone from the 
original key, gaining brightness by the 
proceeding, while Mueller-Berghaus 
lowered it a semitone. Spite of this, 
however, the latter made the better 

| work. If we are not mistaken this was 
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|| was played less than a year ago in these 
family resemblance 
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concerts; yet the | ; 
among these rhapsodies is so strong that 
one might readily mistake one for an- 
other. There are some especially excit- 
ing points about this score and it was 
played with all possible orchestral 
virtuosity. Among the various points of 
excellence one must single out for 
especial praise the glorious cadenza 
work of M. Pourtau, ‘the clarinettist, and 
the brilliant fortissimo passage, with its 


soft echo, played by Mr. Schuecker, the | 
The chromatic work given by | 


harpist. 
full orchestra was something phenome- 
nal; yet when one bears in mind that our 
orchestra has now given 1333 concerts, 


' and has probably had over 4000 rehears- 


als, that the material has remained 


practically unchanged for many years | 
past, that ithe organization is headed by 


a man who does not allow the routine 
work to become lax, one expects great 
things and can understand why the or- 
chestral concerts of Boston are probably 
now the foremost of the world. 

Louis C, Elson. 


Ondricek must have been a disap- 
pointment to those hysterically inclined. 
Pictures prepared by an ingenious press 
agent represented him as about 7 feet 
high, weighing about 250, and rejoicing 
in an attitude recalling Ajax in his cel- 
ebrated act of defying the lightning. | 
Hie stood on an immense platter borne 
on the shoulders of eminent violinists 
alive and dead. His trousers were a 
sartorial dream of beauty. The real 
Ondricek is a very different person, 
and none the less likeable on that ac- 
count. His face is one of power. His 
figure is not commanding—on the con- 
trary; and his trousers are chiefly com- 
mendable in this: they cover his legs. 


A brother of Ondricek is one of the 
violinists of the Symphony Orchestra, 
and of the two he is the more imposing 
in outward appearance. 
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phony concert, given in Music Hall last evening: 


Symphony No. 3, E-minor 
Concerto for violin, D-major 
HLungarian Rhapsody, No. 2......- étennsades .+» Liszt 
(Scored by Kar! Muller Bergham.) 
Soloist, Mr. Franz Ondricek. 


The Brahms symphony was finely interpreted, 560 


finely and sympathetically that not a single beauty | 


was missed and it was easy to follow the complex 
thoughts of the composer in all their mutations, The 
pleasure was great, but it was purely intellectual, 


which seems to be the result at which = mod- 
ern genius aims. It may be, however, that 
in a large work of art feeling counts for 
as much as intellect, and it has yet to be proved 


| that complexity of thought is the highest distinctive 
mark ot things aesthetic. 


So far as art-loving mor- 


‘tals are concerned the sublimity of thought thatis 


above human understanding and feeling has no higher 
claim to consideration than that which is beneath the 
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fhe celebrated violinist, Franz On- 
| dricek, was the ‘soloist at the eighth 
|symphony concert, the program. of 
| Which was as follows: Symphony No. 
The following is the programme of the ecighth sym. 
jian rhapsody. No. 2, 
| thoven concerto, probably the most dif- | 


} general 


/ ment 


| precision. 


level of thought. In listening, admiringly always, tu his |} 


works one wishes that Brahms would occasionally for- 


get that he had been callceda Grecian and that Schumann : 


had said that the graces and the gods have been his ° through this work were given with the 


guardians. It is rarely by merely wishing that a man 
can acquire the heroic proportions of a Pheidian statue, 
and the effort of continually posing for an ideal 
must tell even onthe best organized nervous tissue. 
Biahms is so great that one 1s continually regret- 
ting 


that the flight of his wings 
weight of his academical 
fourth symphony, 


is impeded by the 
gown. n 


for example, what a fine re- 


lief there would be if the master now and then allowed 
| us to forget that he had full control of his thoughts and 


allowed inspiration to take care of itself, or seem to 
take care of itself. The scholar, however, always 
rises above the prophet. Brahms is a Greek, and un- 


| ; 


that he is not greater, and regret becomes | 
tinged with indignation when the suspicion arises ] 


this noble | 


fortunately centuries of civilization have converted | 
| us into Goths, and our king is Wagner. | 

Of the soloist of the evening, Mr. Franz Ondricek, it | 
would be uncritical to judge, after one hearing; but, 


there is surely no mistake in recognizing him as the 
cifted artist. He has passion and feeling, brilllancy 
and dash, and an _ individuality that 
every other charactistic, an 
impresses one from the start, and abides with one 
tothe end. Then he has a beautiful clearness and 
purity of intonation and a wild and 
impetuosity, the finest grace and tenderness and a 


overtops | 
individuality that! 
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4 in E minor, Brahms; concerts for. 
violin in D major, Beethoven; Hungar- | 
Liszt. The Bee-. 


ficult written for the violin, severely | 
taxes the abilities of any artist, and) 
commendation is due Mr On-'| 
dricek for a fine interpretation of this | 
complex composition. The artist’s tones | 
are pure, whether in singles or. in- 
chords, the harmonies are very sweet 
and clear and all difficulties in rapid | 
fingering especially staccato, were, deft- 
ly surmounted and smoothly executed. 
His bowing, as a rule, was free from a 
harsh quality’ in the forte passages and 
in the cadenzas he met every requite- 
artistically and with technical 
In the second part of the 
eoneerto the solo elaborations of the 
theme by the united strings were de- 
lightfully delicate. The dance themes 
were also brilliantly played. The artist 
was. greeted with tumultuous enthus- 
iasm at the close of his performance, 
The Brahms overture was admirably 
ylayed by the orchestra, The many 
strange cross harmonies which run 
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usual weird effect, and the musical con- 
flict at times seemed almost unearthly. 
Mr Paur conducted with authority, pos- 
sibly accentuating the peculiarities. of 
the overture somewhat too forcefully. 
The Beethoven number was the artistic 
success of the program, and showed the 
perfect team work of the members. ‘Phe 
Liszt ‘“‘Rhapsody’’ was given with due 
sonority in the first part. closing with a 
jovous musical revel in the Friska. The 
latter was specially spirited, and put 
the audience in thorough good humor, 
The remarkable record of the Boston 
symphony orchestral concerts probably 
cannot be duplicated in the world of 
musical performances. Last night's 
coneert was the 1883d by the organiza- 
tion and the 719th given by the orches- 
tra in this city. Some of the famous 
orchestras of Europe can show many 
years more of existence, and the New 
York philharmonic society, the parent 


| of orchestras in this country, has half 


abrupt | 


technical skill that places himin the front rank as a— 


composer. That he is entirely satisfactory as a_ Beet- 
hoven player cannot be asserted, for he is lacking in 
largeness, power and majesty- 
unaccountable jerkiness in his playing, a splitting 
ot large phrases into small sentences, and a pretty 
sentimentalism that are foreign to the genius of 
Beethoven. Wantof space prevents us from going 
into details, and weecan only generalize the sum of 
the impressions {produced by Mr. Ondricek, by say- 
ing that his work is marked by sweetness and ease, 
rather than by dignity and majesty. He is an artist by 
instinct, but one is more interested in his personality 
than in his interpretations, a second hearing may 
modify this judgment, anda man may be a virtuoso 
without reaching up to the height of a Beethoven. 
There will Le no symphony concert next week. 


....Lhe first-impression of Ondricek as a 
small man vanishes when one listens to the 
pitted violinist.. His leonine head, with glow- 

ing deep-set eyes bent to his instrument indi- 
cates great stature. And it is a face that im- 
| péls one’s continual. gaze, so deeply is it im- 


At times there are an }. 


' 


- printed within the indomitable will.and fiery - 


energy that accompany such talent. 


a century’s work to point to. But rhe 
concerts given annually by all these or- 
ganizations are few in number, while: 
the activity of the Boston organization 
is practically only limited by the num- 
ber of days and nights in the season. 
Outside of tris city Cambridge heads. 
the list with 98 cencerts, which began | 
the first year of the orchestra’s exist- | 
enee. In no less than 46 other cities and | 
towns in the United States has the Bos- | 
fon symphony orchestra given concerts, 
from Maine ont to Minnesota. New 
York, Wisnington, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Pitisburg, Louisville, Cincinnati, MlIi- 
waukee, St Paul and Minneapolis are 
among the principal cities visited. 
Assuming an average of four selec- 
tions for each coneert, the orchestra 
has played some 6000 or 6000 numbers. 
More than a thcusand soloists have ap- 
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1 peared with the orchestra, about half of | 


them vocalists and among them pian-) 
ists, violinists and cellists The stard- | 
ing of the soloists appearing with this 
orchestra is well known. By its work 
in 17 states of the union the Boston 
symphony orchestra may, perhaps, rea- 
sonably claim to be the national or- 
hestra. | 

“here will be no concerts this week. 





| Righth Symphony Concert of the 
Fifteenth Season — Franz On- 
_ ‘dricek, Violinist, Makes His De- 
| but in Boston—Announcements 
for the Coming Week. 


The program of the 1333d performance 
“of the Symphony Orchestra and the 
| 719th in Boston was as follows: 
Symphony No, 4, in E mino.r.......... Brahms 


(Cadenzas by Joachim.) 
Hungarian Rhapsody No, 2........eeeeeees Liszt 
(Scored by Mueller-Berghaus.) 

The last movement of the fourth sym- 
phony of Brahms is still for many a 
hard nut. They admit gladly the power 
lof the first movement and the strange 
beauty of the andante, with its shift- 
ing or uncertain tonality and its hint 
at the priests’ chorus in the first act 
of *‘‘Aida;’” but they cannot crack or 
‘do not care to crack the tough shell 
of the finale. Basso ostinato, passa 
eaglia or chaconne variations—these are 
fine words. A little definite music 
would be more to the purpose. As the 
fourth symphony is to the first, so is 
the third to the second, and of all these 
the third is that which undoubtedly 
pleases the greatest number of mu- 
sicians and music lovers. It is over 
ten years since this fourth symphony 
was first played at Meiningen. Shall 
we have a fifth from the son of the 
double bass player? Or is he, aS some 
claim, at the end of his honorable ca- 
reer? Surely the compositions of his 
last years do not promise greatly for 
future works of long breath. 

2K 


Concerto for violin, in D ay 
! 


vk BH 
~The wild Hungarian rhapsody has 
been played here with greater fire and 
freedom, but I doubt if anywhere or 
at any time has there been a mors 
admirable display of all that is artistic 
in clarinet playing than that given by 
Mr. Pourtau. Already in the.sym- 
phony of Brahms he had made the 
audience rejoice in his presence. In 
the rhapsody he showed that a great 
artist can ennoble triviality or even 
vulgarity in a catch-penny cadenza. 
For purity and beauty of tone, brii- 
liancy, audacity of technique, distinc- 
tion in phrasing, and modest yet un- 
mistakable authority, Mr. Pourtau’s 
performance last night was one long 
ito be remembered. And in this con- 
nection it may be added that the work 
of the wood-wind was conspicuously 
good throughout the evening, as, in 
fact, was the technical performance of 

the’ whole orchestra. 

« * 
Mr. Ondricek met with undoubted 
popular success, if applause and re- 
calls are any sure manifestations of 


honest pleasure. He has played the 
concerto of Beethoven many, many 
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It 
seemed as though it irked him; as 


though he were eager to break away 
from it and to find some more con- 


genial, larger outlet for his stormy na-. 


ture. I say stormy,—and yet this is 
only an impression; even in fiery pass- 
ages, he might remain cold, or he 
might show violence,—not to be de- 
spised at times,—rather than any con- 


_trolled passion or depth of feeling. 


Would that he had chosen another con- 
certo! For, surely, Mr. Ondricek did 
not gain his prenounced Kuropean repu- 
tation by the performance of this con- 
certo alone. I confess that last night 
he did not move me. Yet many must 
have been moved, or they would not 
have been so vigorous in their applause 
of this modest, unassuming man, Let 
us have an opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Ondricek in a recital where he can play 
pieces that test his versatility and put 
in full light his temperament and vir- 
tuocsoship. 
PHILIP HALE 
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The Symphony concert in Music Hall 
Dec. 7 was the 1330th performance of 
the orchestra and the 717th in Boston. 
This, by the way, is the loth season. 
Truly a remarkable record. The first 
eoncert of the Paris Conservatory was 
siven in 1828. Up to April 4, 1885, the 
total number of concerts in 58 years, 
or rather, up to the 58th year, was 
710. But a more remarkable record 
than that of the Symphony orchestra 
was that of Bilse’s in the Concert- 
Haus, Berlin; or, to use Beatty-King- 
ston’s phrase, the Orchestral Knitting- 
and-Roast-Veal Association. The oc- 
casion of the 3000th concert in the hall 
was celebrated Dec. Il, 1882. These 
concerts were given in 15 years under 
the same manager and the same con- 
ductor in the same hall. Wagner, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns had conducted 
there compositions by them, and among 
the soloists had been Joachim, Sara- 
sate, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Essipoff, 
Gerster, Materna, Pescha-Leutner, 
Brandt, Niemann and Betz. 
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day evening, was as follows: 


Brahms: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 98._ 


Beets: Concerto for violin, in D major, opus 


(Cadenzas by Joachim.) 
Lisat: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. 
(Scored for orchestra by Karl Muller-Berghaus.) 
Mr. Franz Ondricek was the violinist. 


. After a Brahms symphony one is some- 
what inclined to wonder which particular 
one of his four one likes best; and the 


to dip in favor of the one heard last. This 
one in E minor seems, for the nonce, well- 
nigh matchless. It is not conceived in the 


and F major; it has neither the vast sym- 


phonic proportions and depth of passion- | 
ateness of the former, nor the’heroic sweep -: 


and constant contrasts of light and shade 


of the latter; but in a certain exquisite- _ 


ness of poetic imagination it surpasses them 
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has, in spite of our- 


| and fire, it was yet perhaps the most. 
| wantonly perverse piece of playing we have 
ever heard from a great performer. It. 


was as if Wilhelmj had searched the (Wag- 


' nerfian) scriptures to his own confusion. 
| Yet, with all this, it had that in it which 
doubting scale of one’s liking is very apt. 


made it stick fast in the memory; and, as 
we have said, it keeps obstinately cropping 
up in our mind as a sort of diabolically 


| distorted standard by which to judge other 
grand vein of the symphonies in C minor 


performances of the work. It is, as the 
French say, an ‘“‘obsession’’.of which we 
cannot rid ourselves. When we hear a 
violinist steer clear of Wilhelmj’s sins, we. 
instinctively count it to his credit, and can- 
not help looking upon this purely negative 
virtue as a positive one. And this negative | 


both. It is also somewhat more concisely virtue Mr. Ondricek certainly has. He has, | 
written than either; here Brahms shows ! moreover, a fine, if not very large, tone; | 
less than usual of the Beethovertish ‘‘un-- great, if somewhat superficial, brilliancy | 


willingness to stop,’’ and more of the 
French instinct for letting well-enough 
alone. The great work was excellently 
played; we were glad to see Mr. Paur cure 
his former over-slow témpo in the first 
movethent, and no longer emphasize the 


“non troppo’? in the composer's marking / 


to the point of entirely effacing the ‘‘Al- 
legro.”’ \ 
Miiller-Berghaus has surely never done 


more entirely fine work in the way of or-. 
chestral arranging than in his transcrip-. 
tion of Liszt’s second rhapsody; to be sure, 
we have not yet heard his (said-to-be) won- ' 
'derful arrangement of Beethoven’s C-sharp 


minor quartet—an attempt which seems at 
first thought to verge dangerously on van- 
dalism—but this transcription of Liszt’s 


rhapsody certainly seems to stand well at | 


the head of all work of the sort. It throws 
the arrangement of the samie piece by Liszt 
himself and Doppler well into the shade. 
One can hardly believe it to have been 
made by the same man who made the 


coarse and vulgar arrangement.of Rubin- | 
stein’s Valse-Caprice! It was admirably | 
of the slow movement (barring the canta- 
bile passages) best. But there could be no 
Mr. Franz Ondricek, the noted Bohemian doubt of the impression he produced upon 


played, Mr. Pourtau doing absolute won- 
ders with the clarinet cadenzas. 


violinist, made his first bow before a Bos- 
ton audience with the Beethoven concerto. 


His performance of the great work made _ vital; he was applauded to the echo. 


a somewhat mixed impression upon us. 
For one thing, it should be said that the 
concerto was by no means well accompa- 


(Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 18; Peters, No. 8); 


of technique; and considerable warmth of 
feeling; conspicuous personal magnetism | 
and charm he also, has. Yet we could not. 
feel that he shewed a totality of conception | 
at all commensurate with the grandeur of | 
the composition; if he seldom displeased or ' 
shocked us, he did not really carry us 
away. His playing was too often of the . 
sort that goes in at: one ear and out at 
the other; leaving no distinct impress upon | 
the memory. Only now and then, in his , 
playing of slow cantilena, did he show . 
what we—with our present limited means | 
of judging—are inclined to think his real 

Achilles heel; in such passages he seems to 

aim at emotional expressiveness too ex- 

clusively through beauty of tone and poig- | 
nancy of accent, without taking into ac- | 
count the organic musical structure of the 
phrase he is playing. His phrasing is of- | 
ten downright bad, of the merely salon- | 
sentimental sort—like Vladimir de Pach- | 
mann’s, when the great pianist is at his 
worst (a vastly different thing from De 
Pachmann’s phrasing at its best). Upon 
the whole, we liked Mr. Ondricek’s play- 


the audience—and this is always worth 
considering—that was distinctly fine and 


The next programme is: Bach, suite in 
D minor; Haydn, symphony in G major 
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times. In the sketch of his life, on an- nied, especially in the first movement. In’ Handel, Largo from ‘‘Serse’’ (transcribed 
other page of the Journal, allusion Is one way Mr. Ondricek’s playing gave us by Hellmesberger); Mozart, Turkish March 
ss rit pg ioe ny, 1884 aa non unfeigned pleasure: it was generally free , from the A major sonata (transcribed by 
ayes iicyas cae canosrto, and, as I re- from a certain capricious excessiveness : Herbeck); Beethoven, symphony No, 1, in | 
member, he played it better than he that has marred the performance of some C major, opus 21. 5) | 
| did last evening. Eleven years of wan- great violinists who have visited this city— . The rehearsal and concert come on Dec. . 
dering virtuoso life are apt to tel of August Wilhelmj at the head of them. ~ 27 and 28 respectively; there will be no re- 

Wilhelmj’s playing of the Beethoven con- hearsal and concert this week. BS a 
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Hungarian rhapsody No. 2 


(Seored by Mueller-Berghaus. ) 


Brahms’ symphony makes an excetlent ) 


preface. It is the mental drudgery the. 
listener must endure in order to appre-'| 
ciate all the more what follows. It) 


‘is like journeying through a dark and 


lonely forest to enjoy the feast which 
awaits you at the joyful end of a weari- 
some tramp. What follows comes as the 
relieving dawn of a long night’s vigil. 
Brahms iets in the sun for a while, in the 
third movement, iin lieu of the Scherzo; 
or strikes a tricksy, happy flash across 
the black of night, but it is all like the 
five minutes of living pictures in an ex- 


/purgated Ibsen drama—hardly worth heat- 


ing up the hall for. 

Ondricek, the soloist of the evening, 
made an unmistakably good impression— 
one of that kind which gives a desire for 


for the treatment of his virtuosoship. He 
Was recalled at least five times after his 
masterly piaying of the Beethoven con- 
certo. It is needless to say any exact 
number beyond five recalls in a case of 


this kind. A _ goloist who reaches that | 


number at a Symphony concert has scored 
a personal triumph. Shou!d the encores 
figure only three or four, there might be 
reason for doubt; with a judicious loca- 
tion of friends in a large audience, any 
Soloist with the desire can command at 
least three encores, deservedly or unde- 
servedly. 

‘Ondricek looks like a hungry Armenian; 
but he plays much better. Many, doubt- | 
less, Saturday evening, were comparing 
his likeness to his brother, who sits among 
the first fiddles of the Symphony orches- | 
tra, and from a close view it was easily | 
concluded that Ondricek looked more like | 
his brother than his brother looked like 
him—which is to say, that his brother is 
the more ideal appearing of that particu- 
lar type of man. Ondricek’s playing 
Smarted with genius. Heis a brilliant and 
a powerful virtuoso. If criticism must be 
made, the opinion might be ventured that 
While he gave evidence of being an em- 
pirical investigator of violin technique, it 
was just a bit suspiciously sticky in his 
ciuiches. His perforrmnance becomes bold, 
dashing and emotional—all capital quali- 
ties. But, the subdued finish, when occa- 


Sion demands, was oftentimes lacking, 


and that is the inevitable result of a wan- 
dering virtuoso life, such as Ondricek has 
known for 11 years. His solo work in the 
conciusion theme of the first movement, 
running through a series of bravura 
scale-passages, arpegej, and ascending 


‘trills, that lead at last to a resounding | 


tutti in F major, comprised the most elec- | 


The Hungarian rhapsody, concluding the | 


‘program, had a thrilling and most sym-_ 


pathetic reading from Conductor Paur and 
his band. 
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Soloists fairly tread upon the heels of 
one another at this year’s Symphony con- 
certs, but. if all were possessed of the 
charm of the last two—Sieveking and On- 
dricek—no possible exception could — be 
taken to their frequency. The violinist 
was the chief object of interest Satur- 
day, and he may tdke whatever unction 
to his soul is found in pleasing a large 
and critical audience. His attractive per- 
sonality, his graceful style and his smooth 
and beautiful playing made friends at the 
very outset, and completely won them at 
the close. Ondricek is not a great player 
in that high sense which means that a 
man shall thrill his hearers and bear them 
along without power of resiztance; he has 
not even the splendid digniiy of Ysaye, 


| but he has an impeccable technique, an 
another hearing with a different work | 


intonation of perfect purity and an appeal- 
ing quality in the lower strings that may 
well pass for breadth. The Beethoven con- 
certo is not wholly adapted to the calling 
forth of a violinist’s full powers, but he 


played it with exquisite taste and elegance. 
He is one whom it is a constant delight 
to hear, and his further appearances in 
Boston will be anticipated with pleasure. 

How wonderfully spontaneous and genial 
the concerto sounded after the Brahms 
symphony, which came first on the pro- 
gramme! This No. 4is deadly dull, and no 
amount of pleading for its musiclanship, 
its classicism, its great respectability, nor 
its mathematically correct orchestration 
can palliate its uninspired platitudes. It is 
in Brahms’ driest method, now happily 
passed away, apparently. There are those 
who go into raptures over the skillful 
modality of the andante and the un- 
doubtedly able variations of the peculiar 
last movement, but the great majority of 
concert-goers—real music lovers—cannot 
find joy in the ultra-academic character 
of work that is extremely near to ped- 
antry. The symphony was read in a 
splendid- manner by Mr. Paur, and played 
no less finely by the orchestra. Our con- 
ductor is one of the first Mving interpreters 
of Brahms. ! 

The concert closed with a very brilliant 
playing of, the second Hungarian rhap- 
sody. It was put into orchestral form by 
Karl Muller-Berghaus, and his work is 
cleverly done. He has hit upon just the 
right instruments for the various motives, 


. and his finale is as spirited and fine a bit 


of orchestration as has been heard for 
some time. 





Boston Music Hall. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-06. 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIRST PERFORMANCE. 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


IX. CONCER'Y. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, AT 8, P.M. 


BACH. 


HADYN. 


a) MOZART. 


5) HANDEL. 


BEETHOVEN. 


I 


Programme. 


SUITE in D major. 
. Ouverture: Grave. — Vivace. 
. Air: Lento. 
. Gavotte I: Allegro. — Gavotte II. 
. Bourrée: Allegro. 
. Gigue: Allegro vivace. 


SYMPHONY inG major. ‘‘Surprise.’’ 
. Adagio cantabile. — Vivace assal. 
. Andante. 
. Menuetto: Allegro molto. Trio. 
. Allegro di molto. 


TURKISH MARCH from the A major Sonata. 
(Scored for ORCHESTRA by HERBECK.) 


LARGO from ‘‘Serse.’’ 
(Scored tor VIOLINS and ORCHESTRA by 
HELLMESBERGER. ) 


(Violin Solo by Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. ) 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in C major, op. 21. 


I. Adagio molto. — Allegro con brio. 
I. Andante cantabile con moto. 


III. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace. — Trio. 


IV. 


Finale: Adagio. — Allegro molto e vivace. 
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assica (Programme, 
as Played Very Finely 
in the Main. | 
n of the Boston Symphony Or- 
The programme: 
John Sebastian Bach 


Turkish March from the A major Sonata 
- (scored for orchestra by Herbeck) 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Largo from ‘‘Serse’’ (scored for violins and 
orchestra by Hellmesberger.) Violin solo by 
- Mr, Frank Kneisel.)....George Frideric Handel 
Symphony No. 1, in C major, op. 21 
: | Ludwig van Beethoven 
It was classicism with a vengeance, and 
‘yet the concert was not o’er long, nor 
Was there even the usual rush for home 
‘before the final movement of the closing 
| Symphony. One could not escape a slight 
feeling of cloyedness, however, for every- 
thing was in practically the same mold, 
Spite of the pleasing varieties upon that 
mold. Only the Mozart march climbed 
out of the rut, and sounded new and al- 
most modern. 
,° The Bach suite is a fine example of the 
, old master’s dainty and courtly music of 
that style, and it was beautifully played, 
Mr. Muller distinguishing himself by his 
trumpet work and Mr. Kneisel by his 
Violin. 
Haydn’s ‘Surprise’? symphony was not 
So surprising as in former years. In fact 
the full orchestra’s crash after each repe- 
tition of the second movement theme was 
very mild, indeed, and no one unac- 
egg pi with the work would have felt 
| the slightest wonderment or moved a 
Single inch in his seat. Otherwise, the 
igo went with charming ease and 
Mozart’s Turkish march, in which there 
- nothing Turkish, was brought forth 
with splendid rythm andtonecolor for 
S0 aged a work. It really might have been 
‘published yesterday and not have been 
called antique. 
' What is there about Handel’s “Largo”’ 
‘that always raises the most furious up- 
roar whether it is played at a beer gar- 
den, a theatre or a symphony? The peo- 
ple went-into the usual raptures Saturday 
night, and for no special reason other 
than that it was the “Largo,” for it has 
been better performed in this city. It 
seemed overburdened with orchestration, 
‘@arish and affected, where simplicity 
Should have been its prevailing spirit. 
The Beethoven first symphony was ex- 
cellently played, but it is gradually. be- 
‘coming ineffective and ought to be played 
‘only on rare occasions simply to show the 
‘wonderful difference in the composer's 
later manners. 
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One of onductor Emil Paur’s Xmas_ 
presents was a haircut. A closely cropped 
beard went with it. Naturally enough 
then, when he mounted the platform to 
direct the 1841st’ performance of the Boston 


Symphony orchestra—the 72ist in Boston— 


he was not readily recognized. Mr. Paur | 


has never been over long in the habit of 
his coiffure, like many of his players, but 
this was a sudden reduction from the 


average contour and aspect of his physi-_ 
However, | 


all that was soon forgotten in the hearing | 


ognomic symphony in brown. 


of this program: 


Guite in D MAaJOr...ccccccccccsevcessecs J. S. Bach | 


Symphony in G major (the ‘‘Surprise’’)..Haydn 
Turkish march, from the A major sonata.. 


Mozart 
(Arranged by Herbech.) 


Largo from ‘‘Xerxes’’ 
(Arranged by Hellmesberger.) 
Symphony No, Beethoven 
There was nothing modern in the selec- 
tions as if to sympathize with the passing 
of the old year, though Mozart’s Turkish 
march made the tramp of the departing 
gay and tinkling. 


After sawing away—most sympathetical-— 


ly, too—among the cobwebs of Bach’s suite 
in D major, a happier and more interest- 
ing mood was mustered up in the hearing 
of Haydn’s “Surprise’ symphony. Han- 
del’s largo was the most pronounced suc- 
cess of the evening, Mr. Kneisel receiving 
several encores on his solo. The romantic 
fiavor of it was delicious and had a most 
sympathetic reading from Conductor Paur 
and his men. The humor of even a Satur- 
day night symphony was shown in its 
grateful and gracious reception of so sim- 
pie an air, as in contrast to its cold stony 
stare and hurried exit after the dreary 
Beethoven symphony. 
{| The program for the next concert is: 
| Overture, ‘‘La Patria,’ Bizet (first time); 
| suite, ‘‘Namouna,’’ Lalo (first time); sym- 
| phony, B flat, Volkmann. The soloist is 
to be Miss Rosa Olitzka of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera company, who will sing the aria, 
“Parto, parto,’’ from Mozart’s ‘‘Titus,’’ 
and “‘Ah mon fils,’’ from ‘‘Le Prophete,”’ 
by Meyerbeer. 
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The programme of. the ninth symphony con 


cert, given in the Music Hall on Saturday even- 


ing, was as follows: | 


Bach: Suite in D major. . wr 
Haydn: Symphony in G major, “Surprise” (B. & H., 
No. 6; Peters, No. 4). 
Mozart: Turkish March from the A major Sonata. 
. (Scored for Orchestra by Herbeck. . 
Handel: Largo from ‘“‘Serse.’’ 


YeAg : 
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(Scored for Violins and Orchestra by Hellmésberger.) 


: Violin solo by Mr, Franz Kneisel, : 


| Beethoven: Symphony No. 1, in C major, opus 21. 


Probably ene of the most astonishing 


programmes on record! A Bach suite, a 
ITaydn symphony, Beethoven's earliest sym- 
phony (which belongs to his first, or Haydn- 
Mozart manner), and two transcriptions, 
thrown in as tidbits; 
being arrangements of things lying within 
the same general chronological circle! It 
is like a five-course dinner of nothing but 
beef—cooked in five different ways. Some- 
what too much of a good thing! 

The opening overtufe of the Bach suite 
(Grave and fugued Vivace), was capitally 


played; with good ensembie, fire and vigor } 
Mr. Kneisel’s full-tone playing | 


of accent. 
of the violin solo passages was simply ad- 
mirable. The three trumpets, 
Pierre Miiller at their head, also did splen- 


both of the latter | 


‘with Mr.— 


didly, as indeed they did throughout the | 


suite. The favorite air (second movement) 
satisfied us less. There were too many mod- 
ern salon airs and graces in the phrasing 
of the first violins, too mush instability of 
tempo, in a word, too much merely skin- 
deep sentiment. And we know of only one 
word in any language fitly to characterize 
the notion of having each section of the 
movement first played by a solo violin and 
then repeated by all the first violins, and 
this is the French word bete. Both the 
Gavottes and the Bourrée seemed to us to 
be played rather weakly, with insufficient 
force of accent, and: somewhat too~ slow. 


The final Gigue, too, seemed. to lack: some- | 


thing of its native brilliancy and dash. 
Taken as a whole, we have seldom heard 
this suite produce so little effect. 

Haydn's ‘Surprise’ symphony is not often 


work, full of Haydn’s best qualities. The 
Andante—with its single crash of Pauken- 
schlag surprise—is treated with such exqui- 
site humor that whatever of ‘“childishness’”’ 
there may be in its theme is nothing but 
fascinating: The performance was deci- 
dedly the best of the evening, and did full 
justice.to the composition; it was full of life, 
tricksy delicacy, and force. 
Herbeck’s scoring of Mozart’s 
March was done with a certain definite pur- 
pose; the march, so arranged, was to be 
Played between the acts of ‘Die Entfiih- 
rung aus dem §$Serail,’’ 
subject of which opera the march has some 


Turkish © 


affinity. -Hérbéck accordingly scored: it:for — 


the same orchestra that Mozart used fn the 
overture and the more fully orchestrated 
numbers of the opera itself. With the ar- 
tistic propriety of introducing this march 


that it seems rather a futile tri 


4 Hellmesberger has here taken an 
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upon’ the programme of a Symphony con™ 


The ‘notorious Handel Largo: eee tee | 
another;eolor: ‘That this unspeakable ‘ptec 


6 
D ite 
phase of popular taste in performing. it. 


tially charming little quasi-pastoral air by 
Handel—in its original shape it is a perfect 


‘musical expression ,ef elegant. dolee -far 


niente,-you can-almost imagine. -Xerxes 


essen- 


“cert. Itiwas. excellently :well played,.-but | 
called forth more’ smiles than-enthusiasm. 


| Of vulgarity should be exceedingly ‘popul r 
j is nothing surprising; what is more sure - 

fj prising is that conductors of Symphony | 

4 concerts should care to cater to the worst. 


” 
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$ 


yawning while .singing it—transposed. it: to ° 


a more. brilliant key,.. changed : its, tempo 


nal 


from easily flowing Larghetto to a.porten-— 


tous Largo, and so dressed it up in impres-— 


sive modern orchestration that it sounds for 
All the world like another Matthias Keller’s ‘ 
‘“‘American Hymn.” Rescoring Beethoven’g 
first symphony for full ‘‘Nibelungen” -or- | 


chestra, with all Meyerbeer’s instruments 


again as it was -written (to 
and basses), would be no° worse = offence 
If this deplorable 


taste. piece is 


having four cornets play parallel with the 
violins on the melody; then the audience 


It has become the fashion lately to sneer 


4 


. 
7] 
4 


| of percussion, and. playing it half as slow 
, “ enable. the 
| contrabass-tuba: to Keep up with the ’celli® 
against musical common. sense and. good 
ever 
played again here, we heartily FACOG 


may at last feel for itself how vulgar it is! — 


: 


{ 


at Beethoven’s C: major symphony; .on the 4 


ground that, 


“the whole . Beethoven,’ (But,’ we othink 
that, had the score. been signed: by Mozart 
or Haydn, instead of: by Beethoven, ino” 
} such sneers would have ever been heard of. 
| We have always found it an entirely 


charming work, fully: worthy of its com-. 


poser; there is not a moment of weakness 


nor dulness in it; and, because Bethoven 


in tt); ene" does not-get | 


; 


¥” 
: 


has done far greater things in a far greater : 
way, we cannot see why this essentially | 


as it was last. Saturday evening. All 


fine and. genial composition should be cast | 
into oblivion- by» them.. But we: certainly { 


heard here nowadays; but it is a charming {| 40 not want-to hear this symphony’ played © 


4 
4 
; 


’ 


‘All four*movements were terribly dragged; , 


it seemed almost as if Mr. Paur. wished*‘to | 


prove to the audience that the work Was. 


not of sufficient calibre to stand “Brahms” 


tempi. 


agine, quite unprecedentedly in the ex-— 


perience of most concert-goers—he took the 
first two.moveménts (Allegro con brio;-and” 


Andante cantabile con moto) at'exactly the. 
same tempol: His beat gave’ the rhyth-— 
mical unit at precisely 96° of the* métro- 


nome in both cases. And the Minuét  (Al-_ 
with. the Turkish — 


legro molto e vivace) went only just a 
shade faster, with the beat at 102! The 


‘Finale (with the half-note at 76 and a frac-— 


tion) was also too slow. All the life and” 


go was taken clean out of the symphony, — 


We do’ not know the authority of the 


~ 


metronome-marks in Peters's edition’ of the 


Curiously ‘enough—and, we im-- 
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ted half-note at 108" for the Minuet; ‘and 


markings certainly seém' to us more in har- 
mony with the character of the work than 
“Mr. Paur’s tempi. 

It is the fashion nowadays to pooh-pooh 
“metronome-mark$S as superfluous guides to 
the intelligent interpreter. It is a: little 
curious, however, that three of the most 
noted come-outers in all musical history, 
three of the most determined pioneers in 
“new and: unexplored musical directions, 
should have valued the métronome- very 
highly. These were. Beethoven, Berlioz and 
“Wagner; men by no means chargeable with 
musical  ‘‘Philistinism.’’ Beethoven was 
' immensely interested in the metronome, and 
‘attributed a high degree of importance ‘to 
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it. Bérlioz was a persistent champion of . 
the metronome, as the only unmistakable | 


interpreter between composer and perform- 
‘er in the matter of correct tempo. Wag- | 
ner, to be'sure, gave up using the metro- 
nome after “Tannhiuser;” 
he himself has been at pains to tell us, it 
was solely and simply because,. after all 
‘the trouble he had taken carefully to 
| Deatinnomise every tempo and every change 
‘of tempo in “‘Rienzi,”’ the ‘‘Hollander,’’ and 
-“'Tannhiuser,’’ sore experience taught him 
that conductors did not mind his metro- 
nome-marks in the least. He according- 
ly abandoned the metronome, not because 
it was intrinsically useless and superflu- 
ous, but because he could not get con- 
ductors to pay any regard whatever to his 
marking. It has often seerned to us that 
the now current fashion of pooh-poohing 
the metronome has its basis, not in the 
fact that the metronome is a purely me- 
‘chanical—and hence ‘“‘inartistic’’—instru- 
‘ment, but in the quite different fact that 
authentic metronome marks set a hard-and- 
fast limit to that ‘“‘individuality of interpre- 
tation,’ without which many conductcrs 
and performers tceday would find it hard to 
discover their own reason of being. The 
metronome, once recognized as an unques- 
tionable expression of the composer’s in- 
tention as ‘regards tempo, would sadly cur- 
tail what seems at times to be the. most 
cherished ‘‘right’’ (Heaven save the mark!) 
of the modern conductor and performer— 
‘the “right’’ of doing everything differently 
from everybody eise. | ) 


{ 


but why? As. 


{ 
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Contribute to the mening Ay 


Bach, Handel,.Haydn; ‘Mozart. i ES 
thoven contributed’ to-the programme of 


the concert by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra in Music Hall, last evening. 
The selections were evidently, made with 
a historical interest in view, the Haydn 
symphony being one of the composer’s 
least pretentious and most naive, and that 


by Beethoven being his first. The absence 
of anything even remotely suggesting mu- 
sic of the modern school gave the pro- 
gramme a novel but not unpleasing as- 
pect. It was as follows: 


Suite in D major....... 
Symphony in G major (the "sSurprize’’). “eaeke 
Turkish march, from the A major sonata... 
Mozart 
(Arranged by Herbech. J 
Largo from ‘‘Xerxes’’ ..- Handel 
(Arranged byHellmesberger.) 
Symphony No. 1 Beethoven 


The familiar air in the Bach suite and 
the Handel largo were the successes of 
the evening as far as applause was con- 
cerned, the latter meeting with so much 
favor that an effort was made to encore 
it, but in vain. All which again bears 
testimony to the fondness of even a 
Symphony audience for a simple tune. It 
is not easy to believe in these days of 
massive instrumentation, to which one 
listens with utter calm, that the drum- 
stroke in the andante from which the 
Haydn symphony takes its name. could 
have startied the audience that first heard 
it as it is said to have done. Listened to 
with modern ears, it is the tamest of all 
possible attempts at.a surprise; but, then, 
modern ears are so accustomed . to the 
blaring of brass, the swishing of cym- 
bals and the banging of tympani and 
bass drums that it would be difficult to 
surprise them with anything short of a 
thinly arranged score. The least effective 
number was the arrangement of the 
Mozart march, which, though instru- 
mented cleverly enough, is not improved 
by transposition from the pianoforte to 
the orchestra, and it made no very 
marked impression. 

The Bach suite was given with a kKeen- 
ly sympathetic feeling for the spirit of 
the music, the opening movement, the 
lento and the two gavottes notably so. 
Mr. Paur is always notably felicitous 
in his reading of Haydn, and a charm- 
ingly piquant rendering of the work fur- 
ther enforced this fact. The perform- 
ance throughout was delightful in its 
daintiness and its finish, but it must be 
confessed that if the symphony were nev- 
er heard again Haydn’s fame would in 
no wise suffer, for the music has become 
quaintly archaic, and is far from de- 
serving 
more important work in its class. The 
Handel largo was aplendidiy played, the 
perfection of the unrivalled string or- 
chestra looming out, if possible, more 
convincingly than eyer. 

There was a very large audience, that 
seemed to be in an admirable mood for en- 
joying the performances, and its applause 
was heartier and more frequent than at 
any of the preceding concerts of the sea- 
son. 

The programme for the next concert is: 
Overture, ‘‘lLa Patrie,’’ Bizet (first time); 
suite, ‘‘Namouna,”’ Lalo (first time); sym- 
phony, B» flat, Volkmann. The soloist is 
to be Miss Rosa-O.itzka of the Metropoli- 
who will sing the 
aria, ‘‘Parto, varto,’’ from Mozart’s ‘*Ti- 
tus,’"’ and ‘‘Ah mon fils’ from ‘Le 
Prophete,’”’ by Meyerbeer. | 
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The Symphony Concert--A fas 


Programme Well Performed. 


Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Handel and the 
Beethoven of the first period (when he 
resembled Haydn) was a return to first 
principles with a vengeance. Such a list 
ras bound to suffer from lack of con- 
trast even though it was brimful of tunes 
such as the most modern composers affect 
to scorn, and the laity ilove. It Was pos- 
Sibly to avoid giving the men much re- 
hearsal work during the holiday season 
that so simple a programme was com- 
piled, and it is as well to state at once 
that audience was not less in size than if 
more exciting works had been given, even 
the rows of seatless ones remaining to the 
very end, and the applause being’ more 
enthusiastic than ever. 

Bach’s Suite in D major gave the siring 
orchestra its opportunity, and it 
played most briliiantly. Only in the 
votte did a degree of over-confidence lead 
to a few ragged attacks, The triumph of 
the strings was shared in by the trumpet- 
er, Mr. Mueller, who had most difficult 
work to do in this suite, but journeved 
alone his thorny path without a break. Mr. 


K neisel played the solo of the second move- 


nvent beauty, and the 
fine effect of the contrabass piz- 
zicati must also be noted. The Gavotie, 
spite of the exception mentioned above,was 
very effective. Bach always keeps to 
true style of the gavotte, even to the be- 
ginning’ upon the third beat, which gives 
the dance its dainty syncopation, and 
which Corelli and other ancients did 
always do. The Gigue might have been 
taken quicker, but perhaps Mr. Paur 
tempered the tempo to the wind, for the 
trumpet could scarcely have borne a 
greater speed. The ore of Bach and Han- 
del was the golden epoch ot trumpet- 
playing, and some of ‘the trumpet passages! 
which they wrote seem almost impossible 
to the modern player, even on the keyed 
trumpet. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that they possessed trumpets of nar- 
rower tube than those of today. 

liaydn’s ‘“Surprise’”’ symphony, the 
_ Symphony with the ke'ttledrum stroke’ 
as the Germans call it, seemed a re her 
thin dilution of music, after the practical 
joke of following a soft and soothing pas- 
Sage with a bang was passed. Yet Haydn 
must have enjoyed just this second move- 
ment, the best of the work, for he 
wiards used the theme as accompaniment 
to “With Eagerness ‘tthe Husbandman”’ in 
his ‘Creation.’ But the practical joke is 
by no means the best in the classical rep-: 
ertoire; Beethoven's drunken bassoonist, 
with his’ three notes, in the sixth sym- 
phony. Mendeissohn’s” snoring ophicleide 
and braying bassoon (two phases of. Bot- 
tom, the weaver,) in the ‘‘Midsummer- 
night’s dream’’ overture, or Mozart's 
“Musical Jokes’ in which a country band- 
master without ideas or learning sets out 
to compose a classical work, are all on a 
higher plane, and perhaps a movement 
from the last-named work might sometime 
be performed when the programme .ueans 
to the rollicking mood. 
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@ general execution proved ‘that the 
‘plaudits of the New York press which have 
“been recently showered upon our orchestra ~ 
‘are not undeserved, for the organization | 
’ wag never in more perfect and artistic con- 
dition than it is now.- Louis C. Elson. 


- -Winth Symphony Concert. ) 4" | 
“Last week’s Symphony program was 
of a very substantial nature, consisting 

of Bach’s suite in D major, Haydn’s 
“Surprise” symphony, Mozart's ‘“Turk- 
1 March,” the largo from Handel’s 
“Serse’’ and Beethoven’s symphony. No. 
1. Mr Franz Kneisel played-the violin 
solo in the Handel work. The audi- 
ence was conservative in applause and 
enthusiasm, except in the latter num- 
in which the notably artistic per- 

of Mr Kneisel and the harp- 
4st, Mr Schuecker, aroused a storm of 
? udits. 


' The largo, as arranged by Hellmes- 
‘berger, gives prominence to the violin 
re ‘harp, the aria of Xerxes in the first 
‘act being the theme given to the violin 
is . instrument being supported 
oughout by the harp. THe extreme 
plicacy of Mr Knelsel’s playing calls 

high commendation. he 
tabel quality of his tones an 
tiful shadings, made his perform- 
he feature of the concert. mane 
whose 


erent styles of the composi- 


ad- 


ellent results in the familiar second 


rt, and the different dance themés, | 


“which complete the suite, were dis- 
tinctly and characteristically set forth. 
‘Haydn's ‘Surprise’ symphony was 
‘Bmoothly given as a rule, the elaborate 
fant asia of the first movement being, 
perhaps, taken at a little too rapid 
mpo. The ‘‘crashes’”’ in the second 
“part were not over accentuated, which 
is Somewhat rare in this movement. 
~ The Beethoven symphony was brill- 


spimvo of the first movement was nota- 
bly srrooth and vigorous, and the lighter 


sages, so varied and playful, were. 


Briniant examples of the fine team work 
of the orchestra. The vivacity of the 
} an uer te and country dance tunes was 
pl 1 did preserved. Mozart’s ‘‘Turk- 
, arch” seemed merely child’s play 


r k 
‘ 


due pomp and percussion effects. 


: an au men, and it was performed with 


‘The program this week will consist of 
two novelties, Bizet’s overture, ‘‘La 
Patrie” and Lalo’s suite, ‘‘“Namoura” 
‘and the Volkmann symphony in B fiat 
‘ . Miss Olitzka will be the soloist. 


ure, 
the | 
‘the Fairy Queen, aad considering what a burden of | 


| being given 


fantly interpreted. The cadence fortis- | 


M OST C. Crdlo 
The Symphony Concert. 


The Symphony Orchestra gave its ninth goncert last 
evening in Music Hall. The programme was: ) 


Suite in D-major..--+sererserereeeers ‘eoeeesers -Bach 
Symphony, G-major Ka 

gus vieag ah Ca eak eed vecaee séehas 

Largo from Serse..-«---ereressssrerree® 9% 

Symphony No. l, C-major eee .Beethoven 


A very attractive if not novel programme, & pro- 
gramme that allowed one to forget modern restless- 
ness, turbulence and progress, and {to temporarily re 
turn to a world of art that we are said to have out 
grown. Itis always a delight to harken to genius, €s- 
pecially genius sanctified by time, andthe delight is 
not lessened by the privilege we latest. born moderns 
enjoy, of combining tolerance with pleasure. We are 
not cruel enough to rob the old masters of their im 
mortality, but we add to our intellectual stature by re- 
ferring to their quaintness and simplicity, thus imply- 
jng how much better we moderns could do the work if 
we had the time. Whenever Haydn or Handel is dealt 
with, the modern advanced critic feels it a duty to 
himself and to posterity to play the part of patron, and 
to first excuse the genius that he is good-natured 
enough to praise. 
There is no destructive power in quaintness, how- 
ever; it will not bite, as Hazlitt said of the allegory in 


quaintness we of today are preparing for the student’s | 
of music of tae future, quaintness burdened with pon- 

derositv, we can well afford to forgive the great musi- 

cians for having the misfortune of being born before 

us, andof being guided by a fashion whichis not 

ours. 

The i me wis delightfully interpreted by Mr. 
Pauz and his orchestra, and without a trace of patron- 
age; the Bach (suite was given with a fine flowing 
geniality ; the second . movement particularly 
with exquisite grace and sweet- 

ness there was quaintness of course, but 
as all good music is always modern and 
as much modern musicis not good, the suite lost 
nothing by being quaint, rather gained from being 
written at a time when “barn-door shufiles” were an 
undreamed of possibility of the future. 

The Ilaydn symphony was most delightfully pac 

sympathetically read, Mr. Paur, with all his dcference 
| for modern genius, being singularly happy in inter- 
| preting the work of the classic 9ld composers. There 

were spirit, grace and sweetness; brilliancy oe 
playfulness; a perfect reading of & most delightfu 
work. | 

The Mozart march is taken from the A-major piano- | 
forte sonata and was scored for the orchestra by Ifer- | 
beck of Vienna; scored coarsely, noisily, with much | 
noise of drums, cymbals and triangle, suggesns | 
ambulant musicians calling attention to a Punch and 

t Judy show. We all know how Mr. Wopsle mynoree 

| Shakspeare with a pair of tights, and Herbeck ° 

| Vienna rendered the same service to Mozart by means 
of drum and cymbals. 

The arrangement of the Handel largo by ITellmes- 
berger is more reycrent, even though it is somewhat 
startlingin the way of tone color, this work was most 
charmingly played by the orchestra and aroused the 


the audience to a rare pitch of enthusiasm. Equally 
meritorious was the playing of the Beethoven sym. 
phony; in short, no better and more sympathetic work 
has been given by the Symphony Orchestra than the 
work of last evening. 
gramme of the finest quality. 


symphony in B flat major, Volkmann. 
has not yet been announced. 


Herel . Dee | & | 
Bos'on Symphony aad in 
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BPiscussion of the Handel and Haydn 
Society’s Departure in Interpreting 
‘"The Messiah’? — German Opera 
Season — ‘*Faust’? at the Castle 
Square—Musical News and Notes. 


The music critics of the New York pa- 
pers, in their notices of the performances 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra there 
this season, are overstinted in their praise 
of the efficiency of the orchestra. They 
seem to take a special pieasure in affirm- 
ing that New York has no such admirabie 
body of instrumental performers, and 
some do not hesitate to express the belief 
that there is no more perfectly disciplined 
orchestra in existence, They have never | 
before been so enthusiastic in their com- 
mendation of the organization, nor so per+ 
sistent in demonstrating it. This fact is, 
of course, very flattering to Mr. Paur, for 
it is not to be supposed that the orchestra 
has brought itself up to the high state of 
perfection that has so stirred the admira- 
tion of New York, although, to judge by 
the utterances of some of the less friend- 
ly critics, who still continue to mourn the 
passing of Mr. Nikisch, one might fancy 
that they believed it possible that an or- 
chestra an lift itself by its own boot- 
straps, unaided by its conductor. The 
organization was left in a very demor- 
alized state by Mr. Paur’s predecessor. It 
went from good to bad, and from bad to 
worse, with distressing steadiness, and, if 
Mr. Nikisch had ruled over its destinies 
for a few years longer, he would have un- 
done completely all that Mr. Gericke 
achieved with it. However, that misfor- | 
tune was luckily avoided by Mr. Nikisch’s | 
departure, and after two years under the |, 
sway of Mr. Paur the orchestra has not 
only recovered its earlier standard, but, 
under its present conductor, has won 
@ recognition in New York remarkable 
for the unreserve and the frank heartiness 
_ that characterize it. Some of the critics, 
-in praising the performances, forget to 
mention Mr. Paur’s name in connection . 
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It was a light holiday pro- 
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the 
praise or the blame, as each is called for. 
The orchestra remains, fundamentally, 
éssentially, the same, as far as its compo- 
nents are concerned, that it was under 
Mr. Nikisch, and, if it now wins greater. 


: praise in Nd w York than was ever be- 


> 


_@towed on ': before, the credit for its full- 
| er efficiency must naturally and justly be 


given to the conductor under whom it has. 
become entitled to such increased lauda- 
tion, — | 


. (ee : 


THE SYMPHONY GONGERT, 


Five composers were represented on} 
last night’s programme at the ninth Sym- 
phony concert, and a somewhat unusual) 
feature was the performance of two sym- 
phonies, Haydn’s G major and Beetho- 
ven’s No. 1 in C major, the latter end- 
ing the programme. | i ae 

The Bach suite in five movements opened 


ithe programme, and was played in beau-' 


tiful fashion, especially the popular sec- 
‘ond movement for strings only, and which 
is frequently heard in chamber concerts, | 
and which on this occasion gave wun- 
bounded pleasure, if judged by the amount! 
of applause which it received. The Haydn 
symphony is always a pleasing composi-| 
tion, for its several melodious phrases are 


| so prettily developed as to presént a series 
lof beautiful tone pictures. The second 


movement contains the surprise, which 
gives the symphony its name, and which 


consists cf a crash on a fortissimo “i 


following upon several pianissimo meas: 
ures on the strings. In this movemént a 
good idea is had of how many variations 
can be evolved out of a simple theme. ~ 
Mozart’s Turkish march, which, to B 

apropos of the times, should have followed 
something of an Armenian character, gave 
the brasses a good opportunity to work 
off some’ of their surplus energy. It. 

rather noisy in character, but is of much 
more dignity than such pieces are wont 
to be. Handel’s “Largo’’ proved to’ be 
something of a triumph for Mr. Kneisel, 
who played the solo part. He gave it a 
beautiful and effective rendering, and at 
its close was obliged to acknowledge the 
applause four times. Although the largo 
has been played very many times, it is 
doubtful if the entire orchestra was ever 
before in such perfect touch with the 


composition, and the result was a 


and even reading throughout. The Beée- 


“thoven symphony closed ‘ most enjoyable 


programme. It was Pp 
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® | the audience to a rare pitch of enthusiasm. Equally 
; | meritorious was the playing of the Beethoven sym. ‘sugee 
yeople away in a good humor is put 


. f a“ 
MUSIC. (ttc  neceatane Sa ae Suggest that | ri 
— ; phony; in short, no better and more sympathetic work | {m spite of the conductor; but one might 
mee Yee wer er ad have hose ye ree ane The Symphony Concert. has been given by the Symphony Orchestra than the | as well assume that a vessel goes on its 


P | work of last evening. It was a light holiday pro- }eourse uninfilu 
#5 | | _ a a . enced 
; Bee Sie cf the Now York prese whic Aned The Symphony Orchestra gave its ninth qpncer’ saat pats w of the finest quality. wheel; or that an wo mirscUne niece 
been recently showered upon our orchestra evening in Music Hall. The een Was. { ‘The programme for the next coneert is; Overture | evolutions does so under the discipline fe 


' are not undeserved, for the organization Suite in D-major...-++++s peccboeesnwsnees occees ACH “Da Patrie.’ Bizet: Suite “N a 4 te 
was never in more perfect and artistic con- Symphony, G-MajOr..-++reees veveeet?****eeeeHaydn ' , .'Namoura,”’ Lalo; and|the rank and file. An orchestra, no heed 


dition than it is now.- Louis C. Elson. Turkish March....-+ee+ss aaa ; peeeeee Mozart Ayisymphony in B flat major, Volkmann. The soloist} how admirabie may be the material of 


Largo from Serse..---sereesssesrerees® ee : | has not yet been announced. ‘which it is composed 
Symphony No. 1, C-mMajoOr.-++++erres +++ Beethoven | p , cannot regulate its 
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Ninth Symphony Concert. « errata nee amas, OWN performances. Whether it acquit it- 


A very attractive if not novel programme, & pro- 


ness, turbulence and progress, and {to temporarily re 
turn to a world of art that we are said to have out 
a delight to harken to genius, es- 


of Bach’s suite in D major, Haydn’s 
“Surprise’’ symphony, Mozart’s ‘Turk- a 
ish March,” the largo from Handel’s srown. Itis always 


| praise or the blame, as each is called for. 


“a 3 ‘ eich | : ' The orchestra remains, fundamentally, 
| , , —_— -T-, oe | 
‘“Serse’ and Beethoven’s symphony No. pecially genius sanctified by time, and the delight is | os On Sympnrony vre estra In | ee yt Se BARS, Ae CAN Re Te Ope 


3 . eeth | , ‘ | | * |; nents are concerned, that it 

1. Mr Franz Kneisel played the violin  t] srivilege we latest.born moderns | ‘ow Mi m | , was under 
solo in the Handel work. The audi- not peanenod es a : ein with pleasure. We are | | Fine Favor in New York. Mr. Nikisch, and, if it now wins greater 
ence was conservative in applause and enjoy, of combining wre’ ) atte tf ———— praise in N@w York than was ever be- 
enthusiasm, except in the latter num- notcruel enough to rob the old masters of their 1m . 


ber, in which the notably artistic per-| portality, but we add to our intellectual stature by re- _Biscussion of the Handel and Haydn etowed on ' before, the credit for its full- 


ne a ferring to their quaintness and simplicity, thus imply- | oi Society’s Departure in Interpreting 
’ ’ 


| plaudits jng how much better we moderns could do the work if | | | ‘The Messiah’? — German Opera 
The largo, as arranged by Hellmes- wehadthetime. Whenever Haydn or Mandel is dealt | || @eason — ‘*Faust’?> at the Castle 


‘berger, gives prominence to the violin |; wn advanced critic feels it a duty to 
“ogy Soy Pia of Xerxes in the first with, the modern advanced critic fe y | Square—-Musical News and Notes. 


ims sterity f the part of patron, and | | | —— 
act being the theme given to the violin, himself and to posterity to play mee a if re Lae tek 
this instrument “being supported to first excuse the genius that he is good-natured | The music critics of the New York pa- THE SYMPHONY CONGERT 
throughout by the harp. The extreme «ouch to praise. | | pers, in their notices of the performances 6 


delicacy of Mr Knelisel’s playing calls ’ ; : how- | | 1 | by the Boston Symphony orchestra there | Five composers were represented on 
ae y setructiyve power 1n ¢ uaintness, how : | 
or high commendation. The _ pure, There is no destructive } | | this season, are overstinted in their praise | last night’s programme at the ninth Sym- 


| er efficiency must naturally and justly be 
given to the conductor under whom it has 


become entitled to such increased lauda- 
tion. 


: | 
“ast works Symphony program was ge urnfoved one o traae mowers seme: B\ PRAISED BY GOTHAM GRITICS,  ranotanss” aso" tin "psrene a 
. LA tw eattl. , 49!..4 
| 


-cautabel quality of his tones and the -- it will not bite, as Hazlitt said of the allegory in a , | 

beautiful shadings, made his perform: Daten dain aad considering what a burden of | | of the efficiency of the orchestra. They See AOpen dB pms 
ance the feature of the concert. Equal ‘ rainy NRE 6 || seem to take a special pleasure in affirm- jj *C@*Ure Was vee i: 
praise is due Mr Schuecker, whose | quaintness we of today are preparing for the student's | | ing that New York ogra such admirable | Phonies, Haydn’s G major and Beetho-| 
work, though less prominent, was all | of musie of tae future, quaintness burdened with pon- 7 “ipa Aas ‘ ; ae - ‘ rr lyen's No. 1 in CG major, the latter amma 
that could be desired. The blending of derositv, we can well afford to forgive the great musi- / | poay oO nstrumenta performers, an | ing the programme. | 


the See Laem nte wee Tried te she cians for having the misfortune of being born before | | eee SO. HOt HOR Rte VO eeetene the belief || The Bach suite in five movements opened | 


marks of appreciation showered upon | us, andof being euided by a fashion which is not ; | that there is no more perfectly disciplined | the programme, and was played in beau- 
put By 5 6 | orchestra in existence. They have never | tiful fashion, especially the popular sec- 


The different styles of the composi- | °'N*: | ehtfully interpreted by Mr. || before been so enthusiastic in their com- ond movement for strings only, and which 


| tra to good ad- The programme was delig jo ae ws ae 
Vantage In the Bach suite the “irregu- Paur pa his orchestra, and without a trace of patron. || mendation of the organization, nor so per- is frequently heard in chamber concerts, 


| ma inte and which on this occasion ave un- 
larities’’ of the first movement were age; the Bach {suite was given with a fine flowing sistent in demonstrating it. This fact fs, 4 


pounded pleasure, if judged by the amount 
he q . ‘ 71 ur P Cc > 2 . ‘ : 
pee orb earairap le eB chare eae tho reniality; the second movement particular!) of course, very flattering to Mr. Paur, for || 4¢ applause which it received. The Haydn 


solo parts well. The strings gave eX- being given with exquisite grace and sweet- . ss ad ss be supposed that the orchestra | symphony is always a pleasing composi- 

cellent results in the familiar second |... there was quaintness of course; but | has brougnt itself up to the high state of | tion, for its several melodious phrases are 

oh eae the different tape iggy : oe all good music is always modern and | | perfection that has so stirred the admira- | so prettily developed as to present a series 

miich complete the suite, were oat ial il are way ite lost | tion of New York, although, to judge by ;of beautiful tone pictures. The second 

tinctly and characteristically set forth. | as much modern music 15 rot good, the suite 

Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ symphony was) rather gained from being | the utterances of some of the less friend- || movement contains the surprise, which 
* were a | ly critics, who still continue to mourn the gives the symphony its name, and which 


| ing by being quaint, 

smoothly given as a rule, the elaborate | nothing by being quain | | 
| passing of Mr. Nikisch, one might fancy consists cf a crash on a fortissimo chord, 
| 


written at a time when ‘“barn-door shuflles 


id agg of ene first ee AY fig oa being, en Palane 

erhaps, taken at a little too rapid} undreamed of possibility of the future. | D following upon several pianissimo meas- 

Sree ate Mie ar-agper ae ina et ater The Iaydn symphony was most delightfully and | ge omer velieves it possible that an or- ures on the strings. In this movement. a 
T uomewhat rare in this movement. | sympathetically read, Mr. Paur, with all his deference | M estra 0 hei itself by its own boot- | good idea is had of how many variations 
The Beethoven symphony was bDrill-| for modern genius, being singularly happy in inter- F raps, una e by its conductor. The eer be evoived out of a simple theme. 

fantly interpreted. The cadence fortis- preting the work of the classic 9ld composers. There organization was left in a very demor- | Mozart's Turkish march, which, to be 


bir & ot tha avi oroue ane he lighter ‘rit, grace and sweetness; brilliancy anc | | alized state by Mr. Paur’s predecessor. It |) apropos of the times, should have followed 
y stroo an vigorous, an t e £2) er were spir ’ Grace ‘ b -) . . * , ome hin of an Armenian character, AV 
aesages, so varied and playful, were playfulness; a perfect reading of & most delightf! a | myent from good to bad, and from bad to ah = el a good opportunity to he ‘ 
rilliant examples of the fine team work 0" , worse, with distressing steadiness, and, if my : omg ideas camieten po Tt ea 
of the orchestra. The vivacity of the Ee ' ' stae niand- Mr. Nikisch had ruled over its stinies | ° nent ; t 
menuetto and country dance tunes was The Mozart march is taken from the A-majot _" hei a few vonte lonmes be 1s abe hate rather noisy in character, but is of much 
Sple: didly preserved. Mozart’s “Turk- forte sonata and was scored for the orchestra by Iler- | a + ie vere pig UN- | more dignity than such pieces are wont 
Ash March” seemed merely child's play beck of Vienna; scored coarsely, noisily, with much | _;| done completely all that Mr. Gericke | to be. Handel’s ‘‘Largo’’ proved to be 


ail eee weet es en cath noise of drums, cymbals and triangle, suggesting | achieved with it. However, that misfor- | something of a triumph for Mr. Kneisel, 


, : ; ‘ an tuno was luckily avoided by Mr. Nikisch’s | who played the solo part. He gave it a 
The program this week will consist of — , lant musicians calling attention to a Punch and | _ pen } ! 
two novelties, Bizet'’s overture, la, sear ale We all cane Mr. Wopsle honored | | | Geparcure, and after two years under the {RomNsisas end ee "ncn pea 
Patrie” and Lalo’s suite, ‘‘Namoura pegs es eh. ; we 1 Herbeck of | || sway of Mr. Paur the orchestra has not its close was obliged to acknowledge the 
maa) re Miss Olitzk an be the. 51 ist. ames Sue 8 eee a) ue tb reans | 1 only recovered its earlier standard, but applause four times. Although the largo 
major. Ss tzka Ww e e soloist.» | yj ; » St service to Mozart by mein’ 7 ve ’ ’ ‘ 

Vienna rendered the same servi y under its present conductor, has won has been played very many times, it is 


a doubtful if the entire orchestra was ever 
a@ recognition in New York remarkable t before in such perfect touch with the 


| | | for the unreserve and the frank heartiness | ggmposition, and the result was a smooth 
| that characterize it. Some of the critics, and even reading throughout. The Bee- 

-{n praising the performances, forget to -thoven symphony closed a most enjoyable 
mention Mr. Paur’s name in connection programme. It was played in a spirited 


of drumand cymbals. 


| The arrangement of the Handel largo by Iellmes: 
berger is more reycerent, even though it is somewhat 
| startlingin the way of tone color, this work was most 
| charmingly played by the orchestra and aroused the 
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ss paratively Small Audience. =" ft Mair Banuecker, 7 arous das orm Ro eI Re baa 
AS is _ [Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald. ] plaudits. i 4 by He | ular ngehaeptoew ties ionaser ri 
ie , Dec. 19, 1895. Music by see VERO. 08 Dread ta ve 


err’ nence to the 
yan, Bruch, “‘Tschaikowsky: and Rich- at hes % Othe ete: Xerxes in the 


ey Strauss, interpreted by the pms act being the theme opal to the violin 
Boston Symphony orchestra, under Emil ‘this instrument 


Pikes aoc” sooud have ateastet HORUEBOGY My Rta, Digit cl | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
-@ larger audience to the Metropolitan for high commendation. dy hed | | y% j 
Opera House this evening. Only a few eautabel quality of his tones and the : 


hadings, made his perform= 
mexte were filled, and many Heats were | wane che feature ot the concert. Equ 


‘unoccupied. ‘praise is due Mr Schuecker, whose : Mr. EMILk PAUR, Conductor. 
2 Haydn's symphony in G major was the erry, though less prominent, was all 


. uld be desired. The blending »f 
‘melodious largo was magnificently the artists were justly entitled to the 
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. 2, in D minor, op. 


ee 


a ~ i 


with the accompaniment of the orchestra. cone showed the orchestra to good ad- 
The best and most enliven number pla hip “share” rege od | SATURDAY, JANUARY 4A. AT 8, 
terpretation of which called for au the cellent results in the fam Har second. | 
The concluding number were the pre- tinctly and characteristically. set forth. | 
radios fantasia, of the first movement bein 
P ae, TRULY POPULAR COMMANDER. Nek aver accentuated, enick. | . Scherzo: Vivace. — Poco meno mosso. 
“<Beaoon “Hill” tor expressing my own sen- Mh ; Interpreted. ‘The cadence: fomplse. t <i ae ane 
oo y rehearsal and concert last week? | Briitiant examp! les of the fl fh pela the | (CLARINET OBBLIGATO by MR. LEON PoURTAU.) 
s lover of music could be bored by an | idly pr reserved. 
4 to cheer, to sustain and to uplift the 7 Sigel sex ene percussion, eff ; wae es, 
80 depressing to, the spirit of one uncom- Patrie’’ and Lalo's” walte, | | 5) Féte foraine: Presto. 
mesa 3 “Figlio, il ciel,’’ from ‘Il Profeta.’’ 
t- ingratitude was not the iuvastillle 


. ‘played. The symphony waa followed by | ag of appreciation showered upon 
Ss | @) 
G.Prant rendering, of Max Bruchs | The different styies of the comport X. CONGERY. 
| the Bach suite the ‘‘irregu-. | 
atc, “ap oa pea wed eee ap~ of the first movement were 
f the concert was the fantasie ab ve eX- 
‘geeca da Rimini,” by Tschaikowsky, th solo parts well. strin Fa 
part, and the different dance themes, , : 
Sah au the oe Saad elon } ohms phe hich cemplete the, suite, were dis-_ | Programme 
Haydn's ‘Surprise’ symphony was. | in 
‘Richend’ Strauss’ “Guntram. acte of | smoothly given as a rule, the elaborate | ‘|  DVORAK. SYMPHONY No 
taken at a little too rapi Allegro macatoso. 
Ber “crashes” in the secon | 1 BORE Sag io. 
4 to the Bditor of the Transcript: : | | ohliage: at. Rab a ect | ovement. ah | . Finale: Allegro. 
- May I, through your columns, thank | : i PE 
ante, aig I pega Aagsh of gage cope ‘bly su saad igor us, and tk e Nanter. | MOZART. ARIA. ‘‘Parto, Parto,’’ from ‘‘La Clemenza di Tito.”’ 
on regar e very beautiful | and. l, were | 
chestra. The vivacit 
‘It was with surprise that I learned that menuetto and and country dance vas ire’ ans i 
* lial . 4. amouna. 
f of such harmonies. It was | oh arch” seemed mer A ys : . Prélude: Andante. 
i itr tant E leaked that ‘thine’ ost © the men, and it was” wit : 7 s 6x Ags we 
. Théme varié: Andante. 
oot very many of those present should ag nov lam. Ceete er cae | . a) Parades de foire: Alle gro vivace. 
hon : (First time.) 
sle hearer. But most of all I feared and the Volkmann symp | 
, x“ . Paur would consider us too unap- er Miss Olitzka will be | i 
tive and. too. ungrateful to deserve © a | MEYERBEER. ARIOSO. 
such delightful programme: | 
Th fe | BIZET. OVERTURE. ‘‘Patrie.’’ 
- moo¢ aero proved from a remark made | 
‘by a person who went into the Music Hall (First time. ) 


last Friday, weary and disheartened, but 
rho came out saying, “TI 've been in heaven 
is afternoon. I’m braced and encour~ | 

ri aged for “weeks +e come.” | | Soloist: 

ey Pro Bono Pustsido. , 


Miss ROSA OLITZKA. 


(By permission of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau.) 
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_ BYMPHONY IN NEW YORK, 


Its Artistic Offering Received by a Come 

paratively Small Audience. 

[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.) 

NEW YORK, Dec. 19, 1895. Musto by 
Haydn, Bruch, Tschaikowsky and Rich- 
ard Strauss, interpreted by the great 
Boston Symphony orchestra, under Emil 
Paur’s direction, should have attracted 
a larger audience to the Metropolitan 
Opera House this evening. Only a few 
boxes were filled, and many seats were 
unoccupied. 

Haydn’s symphony in G major was the 
first number on the programme. The 
melodious largo was magnificently 
played. The symphony waa followed by 


a brilliant rendering of Max Bruch’s 
Seotch fantasie by Mr. T. Adamowskl, 
with the accompaniment of the orchestra. 
Mr. Adamowski well deserved the ap- 
plause and many recalls given ‘him. 


The best and most enlivening number | 


of the concert was the fantasie ‘Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’ by Tschaikowsky, the 
interpretation of which called for au the 
resources of the orchestra. It was given 
‘with all the spirit and vigor demanded, 
The concluding number were the pre- 
ludes to the first and second acts of 
Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Guntram.” : 


A TRULY POPULAR COMMANDER. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 


May I, through your columns,’ thank 
‘“Reacon Hill’ for expressing my own sen- 
timents, and I believe those of many other 
persons, in regard to the very beautiful 
Symphony rehearsal and concert last week? 

It was with surprise that I learned that 
any lover of music could be bored by an 
hour and a half of such harmonies. It was 
with distress that I learned that music so 
suited to cheer, to sustain and to uplift the 
souls of very many of those present should 
be so depressing to, the spirit of one uncom- 
fortable hearer. But most of all I feared 
that Mr. Paur would consider us too unap- 
preciative and too ungrateful to deserve 
another such delightful programme: 

That ingratitude was not the invariable 
mood may be proved from a remark made 
by a person who went into the Music Hall 
last Friday, weary and disheartened, but 
who came out saying, “I’ve been in heaven 
this afternoon. I’m braced and encour- 
aged for weeks to come.” 


Pro Bono PUBLICO. 


inning 


week's concert two novelties wil! hast week's & 
“La Patrie’’ and Lalo’s suite, 
“Namouna.” ‘The Volkmann symphony in 
B flat major will also be played, The so- 
loist of the occasion will be announced | 


of a very substantia 

of Bach’s suite in D major, . 
“Surprise” symphony, Mozart's “Turk- 
ish March,” the largo from Handet's 
“Serse’ and Beethoven’s symphony No 
1. Mr Franz Kneisel played the violi 

solo in the Handel work. The audi- 
ence was conservative in applause and 
enthusiasm, except in the latter num- 
ber, in which the notahly artistic per- 
formance of Mr Knueisel and the harp- 


ist, Mr Schuecker, aroused a storm of 
plaudits. 

The largo, as arranged by Hellmes- 
berger, gives prominence to the violin 
and harp, the aria of Xerxes in the first 
act being the theme given to the violin, 
this instrument being supported 
throughout by the harp. The extreme 
delicacy of Mr Kneisel’s playing ealls 
for high commendation. The pure, 
eautabel quality of his tones and the 
beautiful shadings, made his perrorm- 
ance the feature of the concert. Equal 
praise is due Mr Schuecker, whose 
work, though less prominent, was all 
that could be desired. The blending of 
the two instruments was perfect, an 
the artists were justly entitled to the 
marks of appreciation showered upon 
them. 

The different styles of the composi- 
tions showed the orchestra to good ad- 
vantage. In the Bach suite the ‘“‘irregu- 
larities’ of the first movement were 
layed with admirable precision, and Mr 
~neisel performed his share in the 
solo parts well. The strings gave ex- 


-ecellent results in the familiar second 
' part, 
‘which cemplete the 
 tinctly and characteristically set forth. 


and the different dance themes, 
suite, were dis- 


Haydn's ‘Surprise’ symphony was 
smoothly given as a rule, the elaborate 
fantasia of the first movement being, 
perhaps, taken at a little too rapid 
tempo. The ‘‘crashes’’ in the second 
art were not over accentuated, which 
s somewhat rare in this movement. 
The Beethoven symphony was brill- 
jantly interpreted. The cadence fortis- 
simu of the first movement wes rota- 
bly su ooth and be Dr ada and the lighter 
parsages, so varied and playful, were 
brilliantexamples of the fine team work 
of the orchestra. The vivacity of the 
menuetto and country dance tunes was 
sple1 didly preserved. Mozart’s ‘‘Turk- 
ish March” seemed merely child’s play 
to the men, and it was performed with 
all due pomp and percussion effects. 
The program this week will consist of 
two novelties, Bizet’s overture, “La 
Patrie’” and Lalo’s suite, ‘‘Namoura”™ 
and the Volkmann symphony in B fiat 
major. Miss Olitzka will be the soloist. 
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pat? ‘MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


baal Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the tenth symphony 


concert, last Saturday evening, was as fol- . 


lows: 


Dvorak: Symphony No. 2, in D minor, opus 70. 
Mozart: Aria, ‘‘Parto, parto,’’ from ‘‘La Clemen- 
za di. Tito.’’ 
(Clarinet obbligato by Mr. Léon Pourtau.) 
Lalo: Orchestral suite, ‘‘Namouna.’’ 
(First time.) 
Meyerbeer: Arioso, ‘‘Ah! mon fils,’’ from ‘Le 
» Prophéte.’’ 
Bizet: Overture, ‘‘Patrie!’’. opus 19. 
(First time.) 
Miss Rosa Olitzka was the singer. 


Dvorak’s second symphony grows upon 
one at every fresh hearing. There is, per- 
haps, nothing in it which quite equals the 
wonderful exordium of his first, in D major, 
for originality and -brilliancy; but, taken 
as a whole, it is decidedly the superior work 
of the two. The excellence of the writing 
in it, its general stoutness of construction, 
struck us forcibly even at the first hearin, 
here, several years ago; but we were then 
far enough from suspecting the real wealth 
of musical invention it contained, and the 
genuine depth and beauty of the sentiment 
shown in it. At first, it reminded us of so 
many other composers, especially of Weber, 
in several parts of the last movement, that 
we could not accept it as reflecting any sin- 
gle, distinct musical individuality. Indeed, 
as is often apt to be the case with what 
seems to be an imitation, a good: deal of it 
struck us as rather trivial and merely skin- 
deep in feeling. But closer acquaintance 
now reveals the work to us as essentially a 


'complete, well-rounded, and individual 


whole; what once appeared like triviality 
and commonplace seems so no longer; we 
now fully feel the nobility, beauty, and ad- 
mirable guality of the composition. We 
are now inclined to rank. it very close be- 
hind the Brahms symphonies. The _  per- 
formance last Saturday evening was excel- 
lent to a high degree: clear, full of fire and 
expression, beautiful in tone-quality, and 
admirable in its total impression. 

The two new French. things—Lalo’s 
“Namouna” and Bizet’s ‘‘Patrie!’’—made 
quite different impressions upon us, in one 
way, though both gave rise to much the 
same reflections, in another. What a won- 
derful sense of color these . Frenchmen 
have! How never-sleeping: and pervasive 
is their sense for brilliancy and elegance! 
And yet, comparing the best of them with 
the best. contemporary - Germans and 
Czechs, how lacking they seem in depth, 
Gemiith, and tfuly poetic sense! :Lalo and 
Bizet, for instance, find no true correlatives 
in German music; the appeal they make to 
you is far and away higher and more dis- 


hed than that madeé,-say, by”? | 
s or ‘Humperdinck; but. they’ ) 
‘to rise to the ‘level of Brakins.. een, 

“Dvorak. The place they fill in the art of, 


“musie can be better compared to. that filled } 
jin the-art of painting by some famous Ger- 


mans, by Makafrt and some of his best fol- 
lowers; whereas the French correlatives of 
Brahms and Dvorak are! found in painters 
like Millet or Corot, not among Frenchy; 
musicians. | 

The five movements of Lalo’s 0) 
mouna”’’ are delightful to listen to; the 
music is ingenious, by no means without 
beauty, full of gorgeous and delicate color, 
replete with genially picturesque sugges-— 
tion. But we could not find a measure in 
the whole work to make the heart beat 
faster, not a phrase that pierced beyond 
the flattered and caressed ear. To say 
that the thing was originally a ballet, is 
not adequately to excuse this. There is 
an Adagio and Andante in Beethoven’s 
*‘Prometheus’’ which used to be played 


time.and again, here in Boston, that, ballet- 


‘music though it be, scales the topmost 
heights of soulful beauty as well as any 
movement from a symphony. That the 
French really have true depth of senti- 
ment is -unquestionable; their painters 
have more than proved it. But, to give 
this depth of sentiment adequate musical 
expression seems, upon the whole, to have 
been denied them. | 

Bizet’s ‘‘Patrie!’’ thoroughly disappoint- 
ed us. In point of form, it does not rise 
far above a potpourri, and in character it 


|.ig too often merely trivial. : Both suite and 


overture were admirably played. 
It is long since Mozart’s “‘Parto, parto’’ 
used to be familiar here—in the days when 


Adelaide Phillips and Addie Ryan sang it. 


It is° perhaps one of the best of the com- 
poser’s show-arias. If its revival last Sat- 
urday gave us pleasure, it was due to the 
music itself and to Mr. Pourtau’s exquisite 
playing of the clarinet obbligato. Miss 


'Olitzka’s singing: did little for it. Neither 


did her singing of Meyerbeer’s very differ- 
ent ‘‘Ah! mon fils’? in any way satisfy us. 
she has a contralto voice which is not de- 
void of beauty; but she uses it not well. 
She sings with a certain outspokenness of 
expression, which, however, seems all too 
like expression from the teeth outward, 


with a soulless vacuum behind it. Her. 


pronunciation is indistinct and faulty; 
‘‘Eh! mon -fils,’”’ or ‘“‘Euh! mon fils,’ for 
‘*Ah! mon‘fils,’’ etc. | 
The next programme is: ‘Tschaikowski, 
symphony No, 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathétique,”’ 
opus 74 (second time); Max Bruch, 
“‘Scotch’’ fantasy for violin and orchestra; 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, aria, ‘‘Armida,” 
opus 24 (first time); Berlioz, overture to 
‘‘Le Corsaire,’’ opus 21 (first time). Miss 
Gertrude Franklin will be the singer, and 
Mr. T. Adamowski, the violinist. 
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Symphony No. 2, in D minor, Op. 79..Dvorak opment of the final jig, for it baat one. , * Two musical novelties and a new 
Aria, ‘‘Parto, parto,’’ from ‘‘La_ Cle- nal; it stands out; it remains in | 


1 
menza di Tito’’ ...Mozart memory. ‘s The program book was noticeable for See. Srenghony concert one 
(Clarinet obbligato by Mr. Leon Pourtau.) © Lalo won his first success with ‘Le | inaccurate statements and unaccounta- | Boston Symphony concert of the season 
Suite, ‘‘Namouna’”’ Lalo |. Roi a’Ys’’ when he was 65 years old | ble omissions, in Music Hall last night. The pro- 
| (First time.) Bizet died without knowing ot the sucy | | Bizet died at Bougival, not at Paris, gramme was: 
Arioso, ‘““Ah! My Son,” from ‘‘Tne ° ‘cess of ‘Carmen’ before he was 37 | s | as stated by the program book. hay S 
Prophet’ Meyerbeer years old. eee, | “On his return from Rome, he (Bizet) Symphony No. 5; 1) WAM y si s593 Ie tate 
Overture, - a They tell this story about “Patriel | | brought out an opera, ‘Vasco de Gama,’ | Aria, ‘‘Parto, parto,”” ‘‘Titus’’.........Mozart 
Girst time.) ‘which was first played at a Pasdeloup | : in, 1863, but with little success.’’ Bizet | Suite, ‘‘Namouna’’........-.+00. o eeeoceee Lalo 
This concert was another proof of f concert, Feb. 15, 1874. The title was at | never wrote an opera with such a title. | “an, mon fils!’’ ‘‘Le Prophete’’.. 
the awkwardness of Mr. Paur in pro- |} frst simply ‘Ouverture dramatique. | | He did write a symphony with cho-]| o,, is “Patrie”’ 
gram-making. There was little or no |j Bizet had thought of his beloved | : ruses, entitled ‘“‘Vasco de Gama.” It dew me , “6 - 
contrast. With the exception of the || France, her humiliation and een | || was his second dase iF Rome.”’ It [The novelties were the ‘‘Namouna 
‘ e : . ‘ a e | was played at a cone 
dull and antiquated aria of Mozart, the | But believing that suc coin dl ert of the Société | suite and*the Bizet overture, and ithe 


“ onit a time of peace in the city | Nationale des Beaux-Arts. After his a 
selections were from composers of ek eal seen the German soldiers | death this “Ode Symphonique’”’ was singer was Miss Rosa Olitzka. The Lalo 


the romantic school. The symphony |} parading in triumph, he took, for his | published by Choudens. music, as given, consists of a prelude, a. 


| , ; S sted book k ar : 
$- subject Poland. Pasdeloup sugges The program book speaks of the ‘‘im-]| serenade, a theme with variations, a 
-2 Maeda cP nig ae diate, Slag ek sy: shortly before the concert the title by _ mediate and overwhelming success’’ of | market day show and a market day fes- 
errs oF Dis works,» Neltner © which the overture is now Known. | ‘Carmen,’’ The fact is that ‘‘Carmen’’ my y . 
the Frenchmen was shown at his best. This same overture seems to me the | | was almost a failure when it was first | tival. It was written for a ballet, but 
One selection like the suite from ‘‘Nam- | weakest thing of Bizet that I have ae | | } brought out in’ Paris. It Was con- has little of the grace and lightness that | 
ouna”’ is enough for a concert; a et 1 find in it neither depth of | : »demned by sleek burgesses as ‘im-j| Characterizes French ballet music gen- 1 


.- Meyerbeer 


great overture or a great symphony, thought nor brilliancy of expression. | | moral.’ Its lack of success hastened | ¢rally, and does not suggest dancing ex- 
or at least some widely differing piece 


The opening march seems ordinary and the death of Bizet. Produced March 3,{ cept in the last two movements, which 
tiresome. The body of the overture is | 1875, it was performed only 47 times} have a boisterous swing adapted to @ 
should be played the same evening. not impressive. Not once either in at- that year, and not until it had tri- rude bucolic merry making. The score 
'.The ballet f ‘‘Namouna,’’ produced |; tempt to depict shock of battle or the umphed throughout Germany was it is abundant in extraordinary harmonies, 
| Meare | 2 aris: Opé 1s | desolation of a conquered country was | appreciated in Paris. reckless dissonances, strange accents and 
March 6, 1882, at the Paris’ Opera, 1s | there the feeling of nobility or strength. | There is no mention of Bizet’s opera |«0d¢d rhythmic unconventionalities. Of. 
founded on an episode in the memoirs of | | The piece seems to me labored and dutl | “Don Procopio,’’ opera bouffe in two] flowing melody there is little, except in. 
Casanova, who enjoys justly the repu- | | from beginning to end. It is, indeed, | acts sent to the Academy from Rome in|} the first of the two market movements 
tio f bei the most entertaining | erfunctory music. Nor can I under- | 1859. The manuscript was found only where. there are a. few movements. OL 
6 oy . hat ver { Gtaxid why the composer of “L’Arlé- | a year or two ago. charming tunefulness; but, on the whole, 
feenerot and blackguard that ¢ ’ | sienne” and “Carmen” allowed _ this No one would infer from the bio- | the music is chiefly tone color, and won- 
“eheated at cards or broke a woman ® || overture to leave his portfolio of at- graphical sketch of Lalo in the pro- derful enough it is in its originality, .its 
heart. Namouna, a Greek slave, is || tempts and failures. | | gram book that the French composer } Variety and its brilliancy. 
won at dice from a corsair, Adriani, by oe | died April 22, 1892, at Paris. There is This score again emphasizes the fact 
‘Don Ottavio. There are gered eas gh There are chatming passages in the | | no mention oF opera aie Jacquerie,’’ Le EDS owe aan ae Compare aaa 
Vtiod ana the yeaa Se aban symphony. The scherzo throughout 2 | Meith Baceard, wad oromtoed Atinients effect, and is the master, par excel-. 
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(great disadvantage. ~ yrbeil, who mental instrumentation rather then a | “A Serenade and a Fantaisie Nor-| every sign of deliberate. manufactu e. | 
had promised to pr ee his ‘Roi firmly-knit and conv incing Work. végienne, for violin and orchestra were It never for the briefest moment sug- | 
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‘emo o already mentioned, and also by 

¥ectation in expression.. The Meyer- 

beer aria was better and more broadly 

sung, and with a sincerity that was un- 

“mistakable. The audience, though it 

‘was not stirred to’ enthusiasm’ by her 

was quite generous in its a plause, 
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Europe, <Ayrope, Hirope, 


such a wonderful 
Emil Paur, 
with his feet. 


Miss Olitzka, in a low voice. You are 
a singer, Miss Rosa; 


Miss Olitzka ‘wanted to know with 
some anxiety if the musical set liked 


Mozart.’’ They respect him, oh Polish | 


maiden, but he does not go much into 
society of late. He is regarded as an 
estimable old gentleman, but his man- 
ners are too 1780, and he is so in- 
fernally cheerful that he exasperates 
at times. A gloomy man with thick 
boots and long hair named Brahms is 
more in favor. He has no manners at 
all and monopolizes the conversation, 


but somebody—some patron or patron- 
ess of music—introduced him as an, 
undoubted genius, and so he sprawls in 
easy chaigs and makes a dreadful noise — 
eating his soup at the tables of the. 


rich. 


Then, Miss Olitzka, there are Bos- 
tonians that are fond of Mozart in the 


way of the French burgess—you under, | 


stand French, of. course, for you sing 
init. ._ 7 . 3 
“Et vous, gens de l'art, 
Pour que jen jouisse, 
Quand “c’est du Mozart 
Que J’on m’avertisse!’’ j 


’ 


t 


eREeY gcc. ieee 
Miss Olitzka was ‘‘curious to know 
whether or not the immense temporary 


opera house’ here was often ‘‘full or. 


‘not.”” We wish we enjoyed her’ faith 
in the “temporary” nature of the 
‘opera’ house.’’ Js the house full or 
That depends entirely on the 
ginger. If Jean de, Reszke, Jean, the 
‘only Jean, were to sing in “Martha” or 
‘“The Bohernaian Girl,” strong men, as 
well as Iky, would be killed in the 
crush. 


Lamentations. 


‘\Clara in the story, is simply de- 
‘Nighted. She has never heard ‘in 
or . Orope 
orchestra. More 
sublime than towering statue in Gre- 
cian temple stands the gallant leader 
beating time. sonorously 
“The musicians all 
applauded me _ very heartily,’’ said 


Arioso from “Il Profeto’’.....++.. 


if you were a 
lviolinist, the applause might not have 
been as hearty. : . 


’ purchasable, and inexplicable even after science has 


-' with the enthusiasm of the poet, 


But if the angel Gabriel, or 
‘even the angel Israfil, who, according | 
to the Koran, has the most melodious | 
voice of all God’s creatures, should ap- | 
pear in a new opera, the ushers would | 
be solitary, as solitary as the city in- 


ar 4 et ty overtueas was a diaap polutwrerti +> 


j TT nob y, commonplace and occasionally vulgar. It was| 


The Symphony Concert. 


i ) illiantiy played by the orchestra; but, aatoremate. | 
i ly, no emotional Frenchman can write of “Patrie” and | 


Last evening, the tenth concert of the Symphony }j retain his taste and judgment at the same time 


S orchestra was given in Music Hall. The following is 
the programme; 
Symphony No. 2, D.minor. eoeeeseseesevses »-Dvorak 
Avia “Part Parto”..cccccseteecesdeesreeeees Mozart 
Suite, ‘‘Namouna’’.....- 


ceoeceoeee MOeVerbeer 


Overture, '*Patrie”’ .....+.--.  eateheeeeé a cae 


Soloist, Miss Rosa Olitza, 


denied that Dvorak is an artist; but the last word has 
ot been said as to his power as acreator. To one un | 
assed by theory, who does not instinctively and rev. 
-entially doff his hat to folk-song, and find the end of 
.e evolution of art in its beginnings, who simply asks 
yr good musie, utterly indifferent as to its nationality 
yorak appears, not infrequently, dull and prolix, and 
s art work a fine imitation, rather than a genuine ar- | 


- le. Itis always safe to doubt the inspiration of an| 


i} 


{ist who has a theory, and the sounder his theme the | 
greater should be the doubt. The hen cackles after 


The programme forthe next concert is: Tschaik. | 
owsky’s Symphony No. 6; Bruch’s Scotch Fantasy; 


i Aria by Miss Margaret R. Lang, and Berlioz’s over.’ 


ture, “Corsair.” The soloists are Miss Franklin and | 
Mr. Adamowski. 
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& In listening to Dvorak’s music, a lover of pure music 4: 
) must occasionally regret that he cannot summon tp 
enthusiasm at will, 


> that moves him only to calm admiration. It cannot be 
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Gounod: Marfa’’ on Bach’s.first’pre 
(Violin © y Mr. T. Adam 
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1 (Seored for orchestra by 
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Naty Miss Franklim: 
Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No.2. 
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the egg is laid; but noamountof cackling will produce | Rossini: Overture to. “ wane Tell A dieangiic 
; ’ : / tne Corer a ee aa eu 


| the egg which is a gift of nature, an inheritance not 
finished its demonstration. 

Dvorak is a maker of music, not a producer; the 

w aterials given, he can work them up into a most at- ji 

tractive symphony; but with him there is no spontane- |} 

¢ s generation of material; no soul gift, no transmu:} 

t nof baser metal through the alchemy of imagina- f 

ton. Inthe way of creative power there is nothing || 


(e was no small matter for Padévewsid {9 


| come on-for the concert; he played in 
} York on Saturday: night, and plays: in 


‘cuse tonight, so the trip mea int. tw > const 
utive nights in sleeping cars for him. 
was a grand thing to hear him play” 


| Polish fantasia once more. ‘ 


\-parquet of the Boston Theatre is no part 


ularly, good place to hear either pianofor 
or orchestra from, when the latte - are. 


w in this symphony in D-minor. It is all very old the stage the pian Stoitte ded Si see ale 
_aterial worked over again by the artist, who has | and lifeless, and ‘the orches ves thiceal mare 


ined in dexterity but not inideas. The manufacture | 


»f the best, but the real merit of the wine lics in its | ond violins. But one can enjoy- psc 


sel only. When modern art theorists, after a 
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name!” Be this as it may, there is nothing o 


é imagination or of high thought in the Dvorack’s 


symphony; there is noise that affects dignity 
as inall modern works; there are spirit, brililancy ' 
and learning, but after hearing all we are not filled 
but rather with 
the inteilectual pleasure of the anatomist who stands 
before his work exclaiming: 


long criticism is not necessary. Miss Olitza’s voice is 
cloudy, not particularly pleasant in quality and of ex- 
ceeding tremulousness that grows monotorous through | 


| persistency. Miss Olitza sings with taste and feeling, } 


and the selection from Meyerbeer was interpreted with | 
intensity and dramatic power. The Mozart aria was 
| sung with less effect; it was defective both on the side 


' 


aroused much enthusiasm in the audience, and after} pe po doubt that a goodly sum w 


the Mozart aria received two bouquets. 
The Lalo suite is a charming work, fresh, dainty and 
piquant; it is not of a high order, but it is marked by: 
sincerity and filled with ideas, and so one will readily 
forget to ask why it was given ata symphony concert. 
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fectly played, and was warmly ap- | PGi Yl i PS wae ' —- | 

hd the noise and unceasing oane a Je | TOR GTR Cet The Symphony Concert. gape habe by the orchestra; but, unfortunate. | 
e clos - movemen aving.'eX- no emotional Frenchman c; j ‘Patria? | 

the music itself, as music pure and sim- | « he . ” Orchestra was gi i ic Hall. T ing i | : : 

ple, scarcely merited. The Bizet overture Oh, you have such a beautiful city, Orchestra was g yen in Music Ha he following is |} The programme forthe next concert is: Tschaik. 

‘ds of little musical value, and is scarce- exclaimed Miss Olitzka to a reporter. | jthe programme, owsky’s Symphony No. 6; Bruch’s Scotch Fantasy: 

ly worthy the composer. It is vague in |“I cannot tell you how beautiful it © symphony No.2 D.minor....seseseresseeer Dvorak || Aria by Miss Margaret R L : gare bie asy ; 

form, and says but little that was worth ‘seems to me,” Miss Olitzka, like Aria “Parto Parto”....eeeeeseeeees fis setenes Mozart “eo. 60 a i HERG, 8nd Derhos s marer- 

‘the saying ‘with so much of pompous learn in the stoty, is renee ha: BRA A pee Hgts ture, “Corsair.”” The soloists are Miss Franklin and 

_pretentiousness. There are several fine | . ~ Arjoco from “Il Profeto” Meverbeer Mr. Adamowski. 

‘instrumental climaxes, and the scoring lighted. She has never heard ‘in Overture, “Patrie” . wie 

: arly: tor ra. the oe preg ag particu- |Europe, Ayrope, Hirope, or Orope ’ “Soloist, Miss Rosa Olitza 

larly toward the end oO e overture, |jsuch a wonderful orchestra. More i meee ‘ 47 : 

Matera there is a gorgeous piling up of |suplime than towering statue in Gre- | In listening to Dyorak’s music, a lover of pure music | 


‘one powerful effect upon another, but | 
“it is ietan after cit ant one is deaf- |cian temple stands the gallant leader 


Boston Theatre: The Goldstein Benefit, 
The-con : | | tre 
must oceasionally regret that he cannot summon Up 4 jast rthestr a tna bouton’ Berantiows aan 

: : | r- 


ened rather than convinced. Emil Paur, beating time sonorously enthusiasm at will, and go into ecstasies over work | chestra, assisted by Miss Gertrude Franklin 
Miss Olitzka, who, by the way, was |with his feet. “The musicians all that moves him only to calm admiration. It cannot be | and Mr. I. J. Paderewski, for the benefit of 
received with a chilling reserve that ‘applauded me_ very heartily,’’ said jopied that Dvorak is an artist; but the last word has || Mr. E. Goldstein, was a grand success both 


-must have proved far from encouragin | . | + tah at : var fe @ creator | 
to her, hk gk beautiful contralto nine Miss Olitzka, in a low voice. You are ot been said as to his power as acreator. Toone un | musically and financially. T programme 
of large range and evenly balanced @& singer, Miss Rosa; if you were 4 | assed by theory, who does not instinctively and rey. |} was as follows: Frew: Yay © 4 b ei 


‘through its whole compass. It is violinist, the applause might not have ‘entially doff his hat to folk-song, and find the end of || Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Leonore’’: No. 8, opus 72, 


_ pure, sympathetic in quality, and shows > eee: pane eels all : __. jt Gounod: ‘‘Ave Maria’’ on Bach’s. first prelude. 
been as hearty. e evolution of art in its beginnings, who simply asks (Violin obblgato by Mr. T. Adamowski.) 


ti Reece tery. ne coer wo gol chet | , 1 nhtenln Sadie -apaleng ? alt 
' Unfortunately, she as a istressing . “s y good music, utterly indiflerent as to lts nu ionality | Miss Franklin. ; 
tremolo, and a tendency to. make ‘an | Miss Olitzka ‘‘wanted to know with vorak appears, not infrequently, dull and prolix, and Paderewski: Fantaisie polonatse for pianoforte 
| excessive use of portamento in and out some anxiety if the musical set liked igre + & dae tateaiod: i ee i eee is and orchestra, opus 19, ; 
| of season, “scooping” uD and down with ‘Mozart.”’ They respect him, oh Polish ° art work a lLne imitation, rather than a genuine are j r Mr. Paderewski. 
hyo pa eur aig og ty © See eae. maiden, but he does not go much into Je, Itis always safe to doubt the inspiration of an} eluad: \eueeeoet Namouna,’’ 
| ite te womewhat. Bri Basen Baran. bey SAY, in society of late. He is regarded as an ‘ist who has a theory, and the sounder bis theme the } Miss Franklin. 
_ better adapted to the operatic than to the estimable old gentleman, but his man- ereater should be the doubt. The hen cackles after | ager aun ati Soar aN 2. 
| concert stage, the latter requiring a ners are too 1780, and he is so in- the egg is laid; but noamountof cackling will produce | oasini: for orcleat laura Wainer 
Betiee a hiher TR ee atine CHlie- fernally cheerful that he exasperates ibe egg which isa gift of nature; an inheritance not || It was no small matter for Padérewski to 
night. She sang the Mozart aria intel- ‘boots and long hair named Brahms is tinished its demonstration. York on Saturday: night, and plays in Syra- 
agen d ee +g ea pag in aS ee jmore in favor. He has no manners at Dvorak is a maker of music, not a producer; the cuse tonight, so the trip meant two: consec- 
mart spirit, ou e effort, as a whole, igj} and monopolizes the conversation, cee ak a" - ee Ht outive nights in sleepi , 
was ineffective, and was marred by the ‘but somebody—som t t ' w tterials given, he can work them up into a most at- {|} utive nights in Sleeping cars for him. It 
tremolo already mentioned, and also by | cs ebody—some patron or patron tractive symphony; but with him there is no spontane- was a grand thing to hear him play his 
affectation in expression. The Meyer- (€5* of music—introduced him as an ¥ Polish fantasi | 
| -- generation of material; no soul gift, no transmu Be eee a ee eee To be sure, the 
beer aria was better and more broadly j}undoubted genius, and so he sprawls in = , Ms = ‘parquet of the Boston Theatre is n rtic 
sung, and with a sincerity that was un- leasy chairs and makes a dreadful noise u of baser metal through the alchemy of imagina- | ¢6 AO Pee 
mistakable. The audience, though it . ? sais beat ae | ularly. good place to hear either pianoforte 
Oe e, eating his soup at the tables of the n. Inthe way of creative power there 1s nothing | 
was not stirred to enthusiasm by her, in | winthis svmphony in D-minor. It is ally sry old or orchestra from, when the latter are Om) 
was quite generous in its applause, and |Tich. A ee Pee a ; s all very olt | the stage the pianoforte sounds pretty dull 
recalled her after each selection. : iterial worked over again by the artist, who has li gang lifeless, and th hest 
Tie Dvorak symphony, does not im. Then, Miss Olitzka, there are Bos- ned in dexterity but not in ideas. The manufacture fags, ©, OFCROOLTS ey ae 
prove upon acquaintance, and seemed jtonians that are fond of Mozart in the * - beeps regen angen Seg oe: duced, for the moment, to its first and sec- 
often dull and over-garrulous, while the |way of the French burgess—you undetts ‘f the best, but the real merit of the wine licsinits | ond violins. But one can enjoy. Paderewski, 
el only. When modern art theorists, after a | even under these disadvantages; his playing 


finale, despite its energy and dramatic | 

ve Fe ? istand French, of course, for you sing | “ee ! 

sentiment, scarcely escaped .becoming y & »y ejudiced trial, have condemned Beauty to execution, -| was superb-at every point, and the Fantasia 
‘may perhaps ascend the scaffold, exclaiming: | itself gains on closer acquaintance. Pader- 


tiresome. Mr. Paur read the work fine- din it. 
ly, bringing out’ every point and ac- ‘Bt vous, gens de l'art, : 
ecenting the individual character 2s rte Pour que j’en jouisse, | “Oh, folk song, What crimes are committed in tay ewski was rapturously applauded, and the 
Be eke at ite ct ates 9 he fe Quand c’est du Mozart iname!”? Be this as it may, there is nothing of high | calls for more were SO persistent that he 
whole concert. Que l’on m’avertisse!’’ ‘imagination or of high thought in the Dvorack’s had to return twice to his task, playing” 
The programme this week is: Sym- } - Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s “Hark! 
Deere uchalicowsicy; Bcotch fan- |. Miss Ol\eka was jcurlous to know the ‘“Lark’” and Chopin’s A-flat waltz, in his: 
r violin and orchestra, Max whether or not the immense temporary | | own inimitable way. ; | 
a, Miss Margaret: Ruthven opera house’ here was often “full or ‘and learning, but after hearing all we are not filled t Gui C ; , 
first tifie); overture, “The. Cor- not.’ We wish we enjoyed her faith with the enthusiasm of the poet, but rather with | annals gars 3 ampanari. was to have 
sair,’”’ erlioz (first time). Mr. T. Ad- : f a “ : 20 am | sung; but Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau 
‘amowski is to play the solo part in the in the ‘‘temporary nature of the the intellectual pleasure of the anatomist who stands | suddenly found that they needed him in New 
Bruch fantasy, and Miss Gertrude “opera house.” Is the house full or before his work exclaiming: ‘‘What a wonderful | York, and he was forced to yield to eircum- 
Franklin. will sing Miss Lang’s aria. not? That depends entirely on the piece of work is the human skeleton.” stances. His place was taken at short no- | 
Ba al la inger. If Jean de Reszke, Jean, the Of > eveni .e Roa TET 
™ iy J Ronee ye “uM ha?” f the soloist of the evening, Miss Rosa Olitza,a] tice by Miss Gertrude Franklin, who sang 
pinnae snide staring “ artha or long criticism is not necessary. Miss Olitza’s voice is] Gounod’s favorite “Ave Maria” and “Re- 
well pe ey Saka or sited in, fo cloudy, not particularly pleasant in quality and of ex- pentir’’ admirably, Mr. T. Adamowski play- 
couah” Wat "46 the nage’ Gabriel. oF ceeding tremulousness that grows monotorous through ing the violin solo in the former with great 
even the angel Israfil, who according persistency. Miss Olitza sings with taste and feeling, beauty of expression. 
to the Koran, has the most melodious and the selection from Meyerbeer was interpreted with The bre ond pone td Mr. Paur's baton, 
voice of all God’s creatures, should ap- intensity and dramatic power. The Mozart aria was rn cyan au Byeotborgrn cotati Gk “ire aie 
pear in a new opera, the ushers would sung with less effect; it was defective both on the side | »: aetaecherd ) CaaS rer warmly 
be solitary, as solitary as the city in ofurtand nature. It is only just to add that the singer plauded ‘by the: huge: sudiem. The ha? 
J aweritations aroueed as gga tosnk tn the. | i ail | was packed to overflowing, and there can 
4 Pe are ane 0 oused much enthusiasm nthe audience, and after} pe no doubt that a goodly sum was realized 
the Mozart aria received two bouquets, for the beneficiary and his family. AS: 
The Lalo suite is a charming work, fresh, dainty and nner es a 
piquant; it is not of a high order, but it is marked by =a 
sincerity and filled with ideas, and so one will readily | 
forget to ask why it was given ata symphony concert. | 
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Miss Gertrude Franklin, 


and Mr. Paderewski, 


In aid of the family of Mr. A. Goldstein, a former member of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


PROGRAMME. 
Beethoven Overture to “ Leonore,” No. 3, in C major, Op. 72 


Gounod Ave Maria 


(Violin obligato by Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI.) 
Miss FRANKLIN. 


Paderewski_ . , Fantasie Polonaise, op. 19 


On original themes. 
Allegro moderato.— Vivace non troppo, ma poi molto. 
accelerando.— Andante molto sostenuto.— 
iat when a. ‘ato. in th Allegro giocoso. 
hate ce aa meeetin para oa: eens see te at Drom-. 
‘6 passages, tho Ste er ore we Mr. PADEREWSKI. 
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, , Suite, “‘ Namouna”’ 


Prelude: Andante (G major) = - - - . 
Serenade: Allegro(D minor) - = im 
2 e i Theme with Variations: Andante (E major) ~ 
in the upper notes, there was "* a. Market-Day Shows: Allegro vivace (G minor) 
eriticise in the performance. Her b. Market-Day Festival: Presto (H-flat major) - 
“i Fily an eR well wit he obligato 
a ) iat rat: thin ak ment ye! Rg 
ly. layed by Mr Pourtau, Mina Faliceik 
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en ota iene ophet,”” | Franz Liszt : ; ; . - Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
| ines be- (Scored by KARL MULLER-BERGHAUS.) 


, . Overture, “William Tell ”’ 


Ean at “eco 
Rossini 
Accompanist, Mr. Max ZACH. 


. _ 
f Pa : 
4, 


THE PIANO IS A STEINWAY. 


Owing to a change in arrangements, Mr. Campanari, who was announced as soloist 
for this evening, is obliged to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, and 
Miss Gertrude Franklin has kindly consented to appear. 
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- May I venture, through your columns, to | fAyah, acre fet geht izet’s overture i EA RE 
‘ ‘5 dings | . ouna”’ suite and Bizet’s overtur Q 
inform ‘Beacon Hill’’ tnat, although his “Patrie,” the latter played for the firs 4 

_ praise of last week’s Symphony concert (time here. Dvorak’s composition, 50 
“may be genuine, yet most of my friends node strenuous and somber in mate- 


‘rial, showed the great ensemble work 
and I personally beg to differ from him? I © capable with this seenentre. i aed 


think the concert previous to that one,when © mente Mr: Patt 
the Fourth Brahms Symphony and that ex- | throughout the pers sees ne 


qguisite Liszt Rhapsody were given, together 


‘with the first concert, were the best we 
“have had this year. But since then we 
‘have had the treat of hearing that Dvorak 


—D minor Symphony, which I enjoyed more 
than anything I have ever heard the Sym- 


phony Orchestra play. I only wish we 


might hear his Symphony “From the New 
World” again this year, which is another 
great favorite of mine! 

Brookline, Saturday, Jan. 4. 
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Echoes 
Symphony Concert. 
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Paderewski to Play at the Benefit Con- 
cert. in Boston Theater. 


“Tittle Ohristopher’—Faust”—Ooming 
Events and Gossip. 


Mile Rosa Olitzka, the soloist at the 
10th symphony concert, proved to be an 
artist of undoubted ability. The range 
of her voice is extensive and the pure 
contralto register is sonorous, sweet and 
guite powerful. The upper tones are 
clear, but they sounded slightly metallic. 
There was also a slight vibrato in the 
forte passages, though it was not prom- 
inent enough to suggest uncertainty in 
tone production. Her first selection, an 
aria from Mozart’s ‘‘La Clemenza di 
Tito.’? was excellently phrased and, ex- 
cepting the slight deviation from the 
pitch in the upper notes, there was lit- 


tle to criticise in the performance. Her 
voice harmonized well with the obligato | 
of the clarinet, that instrument being | 
superbly played by Mr Pourtau. 


Her interpretation of the Fides aria, 


| “Miglio, il ciel,’’ from “The Prophet,” 
was admirable throughout, the lines be- 


ing given with dramatic intensity and 


‘without marring their musical effect. In 
this number the noble quality of Mlle 
Olitzka’s deeper register was specially 


ained notes being reso- 
ished smoothly without 


deflecting in power. In these numbers | 


the artist plainly indicated that in opera 


she shoul rove even more gatisfactory | 
‘than on the concert platform. Mile | 


‘evidently had h 


g men under perfect 
control. All of the forte and fortissimo 
passages were well set forth by the dif- 
ferent contingents. In the second move- 
ment the elaborate melodies were 
played without 4 break in the various 
rhythms, and the contrasted themes in 


the third movement were piquantly and, 


delicately given. 

The ballet music of ‘‘Namouna”’ re- 
seived a briliiant interpretation, al- 
though the drum beats in the fourth 
movement were of an uneven tempo. 
The curious play of sensuous melodies 
‘n the first part of the movement were 
specially delightful. The Bizet overture 
was performed with true military pom- 
posity and percussion effect. The com- 
oosition is showy and elabdérate, and 
‘hese elements were not lacking in its 
-endition. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin and Mr T. 
Adamowski will be this week’s soloists. 
The program will be as follows: Sym- 


phony No. 6, Tschaikowsky; Scotch fan- ' 
| tasy, Bruch; Aria, Margaret Ruthven 


Lang; overture, “Corsair,” Berlioz. The 
last two numbers will be performed for 
the first time. 


GRAND CONCERT 


BY THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Its 1345th Per 
345 erformance, and 724th Performance in Boston. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


Miss Gertrude Franklin, 


and Mr. Paderewski, 


In ai 
Id of the family of Mr. A. Goldstein, a former member of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven 
Overture to * 7 
, Leonore,” No. 3, in C major, Op. 72 
Gounod 
P : : : > 7. >. > * . y , 
(Violin obligato bv Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI.) on 
Miss FRANKLIN. 


Paderewski 


On original themes. 


Allegro moderato.— Vi 

to.— Vivace non t 
accelerando.— A non troppo, ma poi molt 
Allegro awe molto sostenuto.— ai 


Fantasie Polonaise, op. 19 


Mr. PADEREWSKI. 


j : 107 ‘6 ; 
Prelude: Andante (G major) . Suite, “ Namouna” 


§ 
II. Serenade: Alle s ; 
z gro (D minor ~ 
ry sae Wie Variations : Andante (Ei major) . 
Goce oH ey Shows: Allegro vivace (G min 
6t-Day Festival: Presto (B-flat major) = 


— 


Gounod 


: Miss FRANKLIN. 
ranz Liszt 
. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 


(Scored by KARL MULLER-BERGHAUS.) 
Rossini 


: Overture, ‘ Willi ah ; 
Accompenien Sts: Shin ‘Ginw ture, William Tell’ 


. ) 
THE PIANO IS A STEINWAY. 


— -_ 


-_--+--—--+- 
——-— 


Owing to a ch 

ange in arrangements, Mr. Cam 

° - ° . e T. ’ . 

for this evening, is obliged to sing , ampanari, who was announced as 


soloi 
Miss Gertrude Franklin h ae 


at the Metropolit eae > 
as kindly consented nl iy House in New York, and 


= Wwtsigwete > ee ot ee : 
~ — 
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Boston Music Hall. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-06. 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGHTH PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIXTH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 
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Programme. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathétique,’’ op. 74 


. Adagio. — Allegro non troppo. 
. Allegro con grazia. 

. Allegro molto vivace, 

. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


(Second Performance. ) 


MAX BRUCH. FANTASIA on Scotch Folk-melodies, for VIOLIN 


and ORCHESTRA, op. 46, 


I. Introduction: Grave. — Adagio cantabile. 
II. Scherzo: Allegro. 
III. Andante sostenuto 
IV. Finale: Allegro guerriero. 


MARGARET RUTHVEN LANG. CONCERT ARIA. ‘‘Armida,”’ op. 24, (MS.) 
(First time. ) 


BERLIOZ. OVERTURE to “Le Corsaire.”’ op. 21. 
(First time. ) 





Soloists: 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Mr. TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI. 
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Reha ihe te esting but unusually long | ure can scarcely take rank with many. &§ 1, St AL MATTER Ithis great tere say at wane cg 

— An 4 teresti -— nusua P ‘of his- later compositions it is a’ very if . : ex 5 renody was the, last great’ 

“program was. rovided by director Paur | interesting work, bright in color and 4 GW \ - | work of the composer and that the great. 

Sr “the ith of this season’s symphony | rich in varied harmonies. It well mer- | musician sang his own requiem in this 

“eoncerts, the 1348th erformance by this | jted resurrection. | a T h tk k Ym 66 ° 99 ¢ Seba nite aon 

‘orchestra and the 726th performancein| Mr Rafael Joseffy will be the soloist | Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic” Sym- ne 

a hme poh lag rca no a ween * eeere The . hay ache q , | The second movement of the symphony 
po"). amows : -l Ww nclude chubert’s ‘‘Unfinished | * : is probably tl : : 

Both are local favorites and their nu-| Symphony,” Brahms’ concerto No. 2 for | phony Performed in Boston. t A d persed sit: ingenious and @ig 

merous friends ay copes oy bee Me piano, and Beethoven’s overture, ‘“Eg- a ma use of 5-4 rhythm that’ exists in 

the inereased attendance noticed at) mont.” : The. concert of Saturd beg ith | music, and the tremendous organ-point 

rsal and cavnieictmsesss Pe : aturday began wi 

Bee eect evening. rehea | Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’? symphony, made upon the kettledrum is not the least 
The program a se + a: gue spe . Which, on this occasion, received its second remarkable feature of this remarkable 

ky’s symphony No. 06, in minor, ’ performance in Boston. Its first movement | ™Ovement and is not only most impressive 

a * Me uch’s fantasia on j : sd ae 

ater hgUe todos for violin; Ber- | | Was given,with a brilliancy that augured in Itself, but accentuates the unusual 

lioz’s overture to ae pied tea and sf ' well for the rest. This same first move- rhythm in the most effective manner pos- 

concert aria, ‘‘Armida,’’ by argfare + ment makes very ‘bold digressions from the sible. 

Ruthven Lang. Both the latter selec- | path of Sonata-form, and if one were to If ever it was proven that our orchestra 


tions were heard here for the first time. , S : | h Rayo . 
A second hearing of the Tschaikowsky | judge by form only, one might find some | 748 attained a most wonderful standard 


‘symphony, the last important composi- } fault with the work; its contents, however, | of technique it was shown in the perform- 


. rea sian ¢c - een , ) nic “e ais 

Mie tacreasse anon Saidention for its )} gre wonderful, and it has a right to be | nce of the third movernent of this sym- 
’ : ) . ’ ’ ‘ ar~] ‘ a > , ’ 
many beauties. It is a noble and im- Called one of the most expressive instru- phony. The responses between strings and _ 


ressive work, and is likely to possess ' mental works of modern times. woodwind were the perfection .of an or- 
asting popularity. The scoring is won- [It is always well to distrust a musical ‘chestral dialogue, and that march-theme 


derfully rich and effective, and, like ‘ , as 
most “A the writings by its composer, | *“‘story’’ connected with any ‘composition; Which seemed the glorification of war and 


{gs remarkable for great elaboration and stories about Beethoven’s ‘‘Moonlight’”’ heroism, was given with a fervor and re- 
full use of the resources of a modern | sonata, er Schumann’s ‘‘Warum” are apt &istless force that was inspiring. | 


orchestra, re ‘ 
The character of the symphony is to disgust one with the sentimentality The last movement would have permitted 


suggested by its title, ‘“‘Pathetique.”’ which is spun around music in defiance of *™ore freedom of interpretation in shading 
There is never a moment, even in the. | all facts. A bit of fiction is beginning to and tempo, but was none the less very e*- | 


most livel assages, when there is not: : , reget : | 
a vibeadtion of Tialuritatnens: a som- ’ Wweave itself around Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pa- ' fectively performed, The baleful tones of 
berness of tone that the most ranid thetic’? symphony in the same pseudo-his- | the muted horns deserve an especial word 


tempo cannot disguise. Ae ‘} supposed torical guise. It is stated that the composer | Of commendation; this is the ugliest tone 
that the composer meant t e ast move- did not die of cholera, but committed Slui- that can be evoked from the orchestra, and 


ment, adagio lamentoso, to be his own ae Se | shies 
requiem. cide in a very premeditated manner, com- | 18 used by great composers to picture any- 


oe He ee 


The symphony was superbly played, posing: this symphony beforehand as his thing evil; Wagner uses it thus when Tann- | 


ho more intelligent, sympathetic and own elegy and requiem. Now, the facts of | haeuser determines to return to Venus, » 


wholl satisfactor performance has | : a ad | 
been given under Mr Paur’s direction. | the case, as given in all detail in the Rus. | when the Flying Dutchman deserts Senta, 


A noteworthy feature of the symphony | sian papers at the time of Tschaikowsky’s | When Ortrud weaves her wickedness about 
\is the individual prominence given the : death, all go to contradict this very ro. | Elsa, or when Siegfried is murdered, Few | 


everal instruments of the orchestra, 
‘and they were played last evening with mantic tale. Tschaikowsky thad taken }| COmMposers however, have used it so sus- | 
artistic judgment and splendid effect. some food in a St. Petersburg restaurant ' tainedly as Tschaikowsky does here. It is | 


The Bruch fantasia has long been a that seemed not quite fresh; a friend wno difficult to keep to exact pitch in producing 


opular composition for violin and or- : ; ; 
| eeatre. aoa” ite performance was very was with him. warned him of the danger | 8uch a tone, therefore it is worth recording 
acceptable. Mr Adamowski was cor. of tasting a doubtful dish in a cholera sea- | that the hornplayers, did this on this oc- 


dially received, and his playing won son; the composer laughed at the excessive casion, and in open as well as muted tones 
ge say Senet — ——— caution of his companion; soon after the | the horns played remarkably well through- 
wski may not be entitled to highest meal, however, he began to feel ill. A proof | out the symphony. The end of the work is 


rank among the violinists of the; aa ; 
Symphony orchestra, he is unquestion-| that there had been no attempt at suicide | Something that once heard can never be 
a 


ly an accomplished musician, and, | is found in the fact that a physician was at | forgotten; one Hstens to the heart-throbs 
than he is, his annual appearance as once summoned by order of the patient him- growing fainter and fainter, slower and 
soloist at these concerts would be quite | self, who did everything in his power to aid slower; at last the beating ceases and life is 
welcome. His performance of the Bruch | the doctor’s efforts. The newspapers give | done; one might write “‘Death’”’ instead of 
. hoy lal evening Was Very Come | every detail of the ensuing illness, even to | “Fine” at the end of this thrilling work. 
( The ‘“Armida” aria, by Margaret | the remark made by the sick man to a It was greatly appreciated by the audience 
| as was evinced by applause at the end of 


cine Sat Se SL Ae ea es 


— 


i -  f 


were he much less of a social favorite | 


‘Ruthven Lang, is not likely to become young relative by ‘this bedside—*‘You will 
‘very popular. The text is taken from never respect me again after seeing me in }each movement growing to an outburst of 
| Forquato Tasso Mee phony sie ed Cshapndo such a disgusting ‘condition.’ The crisis } enthusiasm at the close of the work. 

ined, -is sufficiently ‘tragic and gloom- seemed to have passed, and (again a fact Bruch’s Scotch Fantasie is a greater fav- 
‘inspiring. The scoring is rather elabo- that disproves the suicide story) Tschai- | orite with ‘violinists than with Scsotchmen. 
rate’ and in certain portions is drama ti- kowsky seemed graieful in the highest de- The Gérmans all (except Mendelssonn) 


cally effective, but thereis much monot- dates ae ; ; 7 Pax 
‘onous repetition of heavy, colorless gree to the doctor who had saved his life. ‘have failed to reproduce the lilt and spirit 


Pa ike toanktt th Then came the relapse, the usual collapse } of the Scottish muse. Bruch cid not fail 
18S ertrudce ran n sang e . = . + ein . a : a e 4 aoe : nerd - “Hair a! 9 

‘music with splendid expression and of Asiatic cholera, and the immediate death | in this for want ~ trying. In “Fair Filen 

gave as much dramatic effect to the of the composer. he apotheosized ‘‘The Campbells are Com- 

yt eteaaeee wat wae ‘possible She oy a& These sick-room details are given only }in’,” in “The Fiery Cross’’ he has*turned to 
oroughly well equipped singer whose naee * os ance may “_ re ta WT ar Se ni 

work is always artistic and satisfying. that a new romance may not be importe di Sir W alter Scott for eines inspsracion and to 

She was deservedly applauded with | into an art that is too full of fictitious | the Gaelic folk-song for his ihemes, and in 

ogh pt ach dagen in “The C tales already: they are accessible to any- | this same Scoth Fantasie he builds. his. 
erlioz’s overture to ‘‘The Corsair’ Is | will look up a file of St. Peters- “Scots wha Hae.” Bruch 

‘ene of that brilliant composer’s early | | one who i finale upon “Sc ch onte 
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Minter with nearly 4 


‘and that he had made the study of this 
branch of national music one of his chief 
‘delights. Yet the Seotch Funinsie is not 
exactly Scotch spite of “Scots wha Hae. 


There is a strange flavor in the oatmeal, 
the ‘‘whuskey’”’ is blended with hhine wine, 
and the kilt has turned into ‘Teutonic 
trousers. Mr. T. Adamowsi: played the 
work finely. This great artist is gaining 
all the time, and the surety of his tone, the 


expression which he imparted to the slow 


movement, the brilliancy of the luet with 
the flute in the second movement, the 
Clear and pure style of ais harmonics 
(particularly the high harmonie with which 
he ended the first movement) were all suifi- 
cient to account for the enthusiasm which 
recalled him again and aga'n at the elese 
of the work. Only in che finale did one 
find him somewhat tacking of the true 
breadth of the Ossianie heroism which 
Bruch (a veritable TTvrvaeus in his way) 
attempted to delineate here, 

The second movement pives something of 
the drone of the bagpipes, but the ‘“Chant- 
er’ scarcely breathes Seotch tunes, In 
this movement there is vw phrase that is 
taken from a solo in the compusei’s own 
“Writhjof’’ (Bruch’s greatest work), which 
afterwards appears in the finale, an odd 
instance of self-plagiarism. 

Miss Lang’s new concert-aria is by no 
means great enough for its subject; spite 
of an ensy leading of the parts, a fluency 
of orchestration, there is a lack of dra- 
matic power in the work, certainly an ab- 
sence of that sustained breadth which one 
might demand ina great aria. There were 
impressive moments but not an impressive 


whole. The beginning was striking enough | 
and the monotony of sorrow which fol- | 


lowed was at least permissible; there was 
a degree of melody at ‘‘Ask me no more 

which was enhanced by the skill displayed 
in the imitations of the vocel part upon 
the violincello, and there was enough of 
dissonance to satisfy the musical radicals; 
but sustained dramatic power there was 
not, and the great scene from Torquato 
“‘Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered”? demands as 


Miighiy treatment as the abandonment of , 


Dido (which it in some degree resembles) 


; cr ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ha 
and the burning of the palace and the | 


' rushing to death in combat cannot be por- 
trayed even by the most respectable music, 


. 4 ; > ; »y* j PT %  - 
for true dramatic instinct is here impera 


tive. -Of the queer alterations in the words, 
the contrast of earnest poetry and prose 
sentimentality we prefer not to speak. It 
must be added that Miss Lang’s work was 
Placed in a position that would try any 
composer; it came after the most expres- 
| sive and dramatic symphony of the modern 


repertoire, and a most warlike and heroic | 


| Fantasie, and it was followed by a very 
| fiery overture. It is quite possible that, 


: : eCare nord isi, 
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favorable im BS 
sion. 


Berlioz’s overture to ‘“‘The ponieg EO 
gan with ferocity hut gradually led ng 
themes more directly melodious than “4 
composer generally used, pegs: je" 
Auber might have originated. W he a 
the concert had been too long or the ve f 
like tendency of things ‘had been Se 
too far we cannot say, but the work be =f 
no marked impression of any kind, ae | 
violins d‘id their mad rushes with muc By 
the contrasts were all sharply | 
Berlioz evidently wished them, 


unanimity, ! 
drawn, as | | 

{ se that the | 
but one was glad at tne vote! Rariicn | 
| duty of listening to a new work by b pee: | 
' (for it was the first time the overture vad | 
‘n accomplished, | 


a Boston hearing) had bee wiry es 
and that there would be no dating. 

< . ye “ > son. 
hearing it again. Louis C. . 


weer eee 


MUSIC AND DRAMA, y,..' 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the eleventh symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was 2s follows: 


Tschaikowsky : Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pa- 

1ét *” opus 74. 

narhic heh aber (Second time.) _ + oat 
Max Bruch: Fantasia on Scotch Folk-melodies, 

j 8 46. ; bs 
deuenaret Ruvavell Lang: Concert Aria, ‘‘Armida,” opus 

24. S. 

nde (First time.) oii 

‘lioz: Overture to “Le Corsair,” opus 21. 
aceaniice (First time.) a Mr 

Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer an : 
Timothée Adamowski, the violinist. 

Tschaikowsky’s B-minor symphony is a 
wonderful work. At its first performance 
here, last year, it made the immediate im- 
pression of being up.to the composers 
highest level; and now, after @ second 
hearing, one doubts whether it is really to 
be matched by any other work of his. It 


| is a work of genius from beginning to end; 


and we cannot now think of. any other 
work of true genius in the whole range of 
music that makes so peculiar an impres- 
sion upon the listener. No doubt this im- 
pression is intensified and«made more dis- 
tinct by the legend (said to be authen- 
tic), that Tschaikowsky himself said—be- 
fore the work was brought out—that it 


/ would be his last symphony, and that he 


died the day after its first performance. 
The symphony is so thoroughly romantic 
in design and character that one cannot 
well help looking for some meaning behind 
it; it is next to impossible to look at it 
| purely and simply as music; one feels that 
| it tells a story. Of the real facts of 


Tschaikowsky’s life—except such as are set | 


| down in encyclopedias—we know nothing; 
| but this last symphony of his tells the 
| saddest story, a tragedy of the most pitia- 
| ble sort. It seems like one long wail of 

grief and despair over lost illusions, hard- 

earned experience, that was not worth the 
| earning, and the final knowledge that the 
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“ery and mental wretchedness been so elo-_ 


quently set to music before; whether we 
take that wondrous love-theme in the first 
movement—the saddest theme Tschaikow- 
sky ever wrote, for it seems to tell of a 
youthful ardor and enthusiasm that have 
long since been burnt out, and are now 
doubly tragic, as the memory of something 
no longer possible—or the forced high spir- 


its (as if fighting against nervous prostra- . 
tion, under the shadow of approaching — 
paresis) of the 5-4 second movement, or ° 
again the utter blackness of despair of the ~ 


Finale:—whichever of these we take, it 
speaks of nothing but sorrow, desperation 
that cannot take to the Sham-relief of 


irony, and is equally impotent to force it- | 


self to the calmness of resignation.. Poets 
(so-called) have sung in this despairing vein 
before; and, like enough, a composer or 
two may have piped to this hopeless strain; 
but seldom, if ever, with true genius—which 
brings some comfort even to the most de- 
spondent singer. What constitutes the 
novelty of this symphony of Tschaikow- 
sky’s in the history of art, is that it is 
wholly morbid, unredeemedly and irredeem- 
ably despairing, and at the same time most 
unquestionably a work of the truest and 
most genuine genius. It is a work for Max 


Nordau to descant upon, and for athers to | 


weep over. Never has Tschaikowsky shown 
himself more truly great than in this pas- 


'Harly and unusually fine. It was 


u et 
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t Tae IML) i¢: ‘ app aC tes ~w Il what h : 
true gist of “modern: orchestration” is, and 
| that it means something far finer ana mo} 
' Bubtile than the mere massing together of 
-Mumerous instruments. Miss 
sang the aria with devotion and 
it seemed to us that the composition wag. 
; conceived for a heavier voice and a larger, 
_more heroic style of singing. But it is ill 
quarrelling with an artist's physique; let 1 
it be enough ‘to say that Miss Franklin | 
sang like an artist. : Sage 
It seemed to us that Mr. Adamowski 
never appeared to greater advantage than’ 
“in Max Bruch’s “Seotch”’ fantasia. We had. 
all heard that he had been practising more 
- than usual for tthe last eight or ten months; | 
and his performance last Saturday eventing 
Showed the good results of it. His playing 
| of the fantasia was immensely fine; facile, 
sure, and brilliant in point of technique; | 
(showing great vigor and intelligence of 
conception; full of the most appealing sen- 
Sibility. Et is pleasant to dwell a little upon 
a fine point now and then. Mr. Adamow- 
Sski’s playing of the opening, recitative por- 
tions of the introduction struck us aS pecu- 
& very 
canny stroke of artistic: wisdom to begin in 
the remote, dreamy way he did; not burn- 
ing all his dramatic and Sensational powder 
at the first dash. We remember being struck 
Some twenty years ago with Christine 
Nilsson’s beginning Beethoven’s “Per pleta, 


Sionate wail over the nothingness of life, | "0M dirmi addio” in much the same way; 


It is the wail of a giant with no soundness 
left in him; but still the wail of a giant! 
With this stupendous symphony at the 
beginning of a programme, Berlioz’s ‘“‘Cor. _ 
Sairs’’ overture came at the end as a sort 
of Mephistopheles sneer at the nothingness 
of genius. Heavens! how commonplace 
and trivial it sounded! But we cannot yet 
believe that it was wholly“the score’s fault. | 
Berlioz may have been this or that, but-- | 
Save in the eyes of a Mendelssohn or a | 


| Moscheles (suffering from an acute attack 


of classic purism)—he was at least never | 
downright stupid. If the performance of | 
the Tschaikowsky Symphony was admir-| 
able throughout, the performance of thi 

overture of Berlioz’s had plainly much to |} 
answer for. For one thing, a Berlioz ‘Al-<« 
kegro-assai’”’ is not an Hafidelian “Tempo | 


not forcing the dramatic note, but begin- | 
ning the air with the gentlest appealing | 
Sweetness of expression, “‘en voix blanche.’ 
Mr. Adamowski’s beginning the fantasia in 
this quiet, poetic way made its effect imme- 
diately; and it allowed him to make all the 
more effect with his more strenuous play- 
ing, afterwards, when it was time for him 
to get upon his high horse. This is but one 
point; but several more could be mentioned, 
had we time for it. Let it be enough to say 
that Mr. Adamowski showed something so 
very like genius throughout his performance 
that we, for one, are quite willing to accept | 
it for genius. And we are perfectly aware of 
what a very big word “genius” is. ‘ee 
The next programme is: Schubert, un- | 
finished symphony in B minor; Brahms, 
pianoforte concerto No, 2, in B-flat major, 


of Berlioz’s strongest works; but it can bej Mr. Rafael Joseffy will be the pjanist, 


giusto.”’ The ‘“‘Corsaire’ may not be one! Opus 83; Beethoven, overture to nist. 


made to sound better than it did last Sat- 


urday, or we are much mistaken! j 
| 


Miss Lang’s new aria is a work to be con- | 
sidered very seriously. Without being in | 
the leastFrench in feeling, it is very much | 
in the contemporary French dramatic 
style—a style in which, if the truth be told, 
we personally are just beginning to find 
our bearings. It seemed to us that, in her 
setting of this excerpt from  Tasso’s 
“Gerusalemme liberata,’’ Miss Lang had 
struck a very true note of dramatic musi- 
cal expression; more so perhaps in the 
arioso portions than in.the passages of reci- 
tative. Much of the melodic writing is 
very broad and noble, and the whole treat- 


MISS FRANKLIN AT THE SYMPHONY. | 


In the review of Miss Lang’s new aria, | 
sung at the Symphony concert on Saturday | 
I inadvertently omitted to speak of the ar- | 
tist who carried it to such success as it | 
won. Miss Gertrude I’ranklin had a heavy 
task in the singing of this work, a tas 
that would have crushed almost any artist, 
for the work began in vehemence and con- 
tinued in the same vein, with one slight ex- 
ception which Miss Franklin made the 
most of; it had no real climaxes, and the 
orchestration was piled on regardless of 
the nceds of the singer. That, under such 
circumstances, Miss Franklin was recalled 
twice at the end of. the work, is a fact 
that speaks for itself. bed: 

; Louis C. Elson, ~ 
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6 (**Pathetique’’). Tschaikowsky_ 
isia for violin and orchestra. . 
Max Bruch 
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icert. aria, armaiaa .Miss Margaret R. Lang 
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16 eereibowsks symphony sigreaded 
| ty of effect on a second hearing. 
be ranked among the most 
sterly " works in its class that’ the 
musical era has brought forth, 


' oy wae in the beauty and dignity of its 


its gorgeously glowing. instru- 
ha jon, but in the fire and energy 


Ny ch which it is sustained from begin- 


end, and in its, unflagging inter- 


st. B Tt is distinctly and intensely modern, 


d yet. it is always clear,, and there is 


in it a wealth of beautiful melody, lofty 
: inspiration and genuinely appealing in 
| s tenderness. The exquisitely warm and 


Ag second theme of the opening 


q vote er oe parnce and unique charm 


the .second .movement 


“ig vie aieul and dainty handling of 


Y mustial and perplexing, 5—4 rhythm, 
is here made to flow with an ease 


a “a, plquancy, cause it to sound with 
> a Cc af 'U 


naturalness, and the entire ma- 


Fest y impassioned finale which speaks 
h et a 


rge and solemn dramatig dignity 

ic agg rents eavelirn gneiss 
rk stan y itself as the highes 
het that has been reached in con- 


1 symphony. 
east attractive ortion of the 
movement, in 


tion is the thir 


i hic h the complicated contrapuntal de- 
vice oy are not specially interesting in 


selves, ‘and have the fault of over- 

+ Jowing the themes, while the march, 
. to whi ch all the elaborate prepara- 
ns , is not in keeping with the 
fti: ess of spirit that characterizes the 
it of the work. A magnificent reading 
this masterpiece was given by Mr. 


os and the performance emphasized 


6 glorious technique of the orchestra 
th surpassing effect. 
e Bruch Fantasia Mr. Adamow- 


ed any of his earlier appear- , 


es here as a soloist, and his rendering 
‘this. k was something of a surprise 


; ; th of feeling and the. thought- 


ess and the purity of taste that 
irked it as a whole. His tone was . 
n 9 d ogee in bravura and his . 
was not always clear, but. 

' eantabile moments of the. 


ort} played with “a largeness of 
ae of sentiment anda 
that had not before been 

lis playing’ and that. re- 

ge growth which calls 
“most cordial recognition. The 
was quick in appreciation and 
C as it had never applauded him 


concert aria by Miss Lang is the 
t amb a efor me he that ye composer 


Poti é 


modern ola 


el . 
<eanely oy in te ‘between 


Wagner and ee without any dis- 


inet individual character or any 5 us. | 
gestion of originality. It is. savant y 


made, and the nstrumentation is clever 
and effective in its way, but, as the rule, | 
it is overheavy for the voice and fre- 
quently obliterates it by the solid ge 
of tone that it pce up against it, espe 
cially, and, curiously enough, when 


vocal part ‘is written in the weaker a 
tion o 


the middle register. The effort 
is soaring and creditable to the com- 
poser in her present stage of develop- 
ment, but it is immature and ineffective, 
and the preponderance of orchestration 
which forces the singer into a secondary 
and almost unimportant position makes 
it a failure as a vocal concert aria. 
Miss Lang will do better when she has 
outgrown the familiar propensity of the 
young musician to give way to the 
temptation of overloading a score. 

Miss Franklin gab ad ea her share in 
the work in the thoroughly artistic spirit 
and conscience she brings to bear on all 
that she does. She was called upon for 
little else than lyric declamation, and 
this she gave in a broad dramatic style 
and with impressive emphasis, making 
all that it was possible for singer: to 
make of a task that must have been 
equally thankless and discouraging. Shé 
was applauded with enthusiasm and 
twice recalled. 

The Berlioz overture, ape brilliantly 
played, did not offer any justification for 
Sa Sa it forth from the obscurity in 
whi it has been rmitted to dwell. 
It is the weakest and poorest of its com- 
poser’s works. 

The programme for the next concert is: 
ame ge 9 wl a soe 4 Schubert; concerto 

, for pianoforte, Brahms; overture, 
vem Sint: ” Beethoven. Mr. Rafael 
J oseffy is to be the soloist. 


The Symphony Concert. 


The eleventh concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
was given in Music Hall, last evening. The programme 


was; 


Symphony No.6, B minor.............+--Tschaikowsk 
Fantasy on Scotch. Folk Melodies a, violin).. Bruce 
Concert Aria ‘‘Armida’’ (M.S.) (first time)........es0 


‘ +seceoeese Margaret R. Lang 


Overture to “The ‘Corsair’. cccccceccccccececes 6 +E 


The Tschaikowsky symphony was played last 
season, but it 1s well worth the hearing again, 
for in dignity of thought, passion and pathos 
it is the most typical and most noble work 
Its characteristics, are earnest- 
fecling that [ocscasion. | 
ally becomes over-garrulous; but it is irresistible in }| 


ofs the master. 
ness and intensity of 


its sweep and haunting in its impressiveness. The 


| large grand last movement is a triumphof art and of | 
_ feeling, and it is impossible to listen to it unmoved. {| 
The symphony is sound, honest and flawless work] 


to its innermost fibres; it is pure gold welded into 
shape under the white heat of passionate emotion 


and an imperishable monument to its 


It was finely read by Mr. Paur; read with sym-| 


maker. 


pathy, rare insight, and rarer intelligence. It 
is necessary to emphasize this fact, for it has become 


the fashion with a certain class of critical wits 


to fire 


their literary pop-guns at Mr. Paur, and to hide their 
malice and poverty of invention with quotations from 


|. Bayle’s Dictionary,” Burton’s “Anatomy of 


Melan- 


onada ”’ and Chambers’s ‘Book of Days.’’ Dulness, 
ponderosity, and cynicism born of self-contempt, 


are not dangerous weapons; 


capacity, broader taste, greater 
and rarer skill than any other 


| but this persist- 
|ent hounding of a man who has shown 


larger 


intelligence 
conductor | 


Who has appeared in Boston, has become intoler- 


able to lovers of fair play. Itis probable that 


| Paur had the opportunity to criticize the witless jes- | 


if Mr. 


Jesters who so mercilessly pursue him, he could show 


lin their attacks less admirable causes than jaded / 


brains, blunted sensibility and a Bohemianism that 


goes no farther in esthetics than self-worship—called | 


in Biblical times the worship of the brazen calf. 
The Bruch fantasy does not call for extended 


notice. 


though one may mildly wonder why Mr. Adamowski 
Was selected forthe high honor of interpreting the 


_| Solo part; for Mr. Adamowskt at his bestinspires con. 
| | tent, but never enthusiasm. And then as he appears. 
| 4s soloist at a symphony concert, one has the right to 


compare him with the masters in his art, and, un. 
fortunately, the comparison is never in his favor. His 
playing is pretty, graceful, sometimes coquettish, but 
| it has not the largeness, broadness, dignity or techinal 


Skill to fit it for classical concert work. 


Miss Lang’s concert aria is,in a sense, creditable 
to the young composer; it is scored with taste and 
knowledge. Tnere is no trace of the old masters in 


the work, which is modern in idea and in treatment, | 


ind hints that Miss Lang is an earnest and enthusias- 
tic student of Wagner. Unfortunately in her desire to 
be modern Miss Lang has forgotten that ideas are as 
important as form, and so she has taken infinite pains 
'to write an elaborate setting for nothing. She has 
| cntirely misunderstood the portion of the poem she stt 
to music, and no skill in orchestration will hide the 


paucity of ideas, or cause the hearer to confound 


: | on with depth of feeling. T 
ness is misplaced, and itis a pity that fe be gh 
work should be wasted on a subject in which there is 
not a trace of imagination, or any of the qualities that 
go to the making of an enduring work of art. Miss 
Lang is clever, but itis impossible for even senius to | 
say anything when it has nothing to say.j 
The programme for the next concert is: Unfinished 
Symphony,Schumann; Concerto No. 2, for pianoforte 
Brahms; Overture, “Egmont,” Beethoven. The solo. . 
ist is Mr. Rafael Joseffy. | 
‘MISS LANG’S ARIA. - Bees 
To the Editor of the Transcript: Re 
I think that every good musician v! 0 
heard the concert aria entitled ‘/ 9 i 
by Miss Lang, at the last Symphangie er or ef 
cert, will agree with me that she h: by 
_that composition done the extraordinar: ‘as 
I can find no other. word but that. to fit 
the act... It expresses all my surprise at ti 
full evidence of musical ability — whic ey 
shown in the “Armida” aria, . ay ae ‘ 
In Boston we have a large number of ve : er 
skilful musicians in all general routine | 
playing, and some even of composition 
How many from that little army of } 
cians can we name who could prigude 
work so remarkable as the ‘“‘Armida’’ Pe a 
- When listening to it last Friday afte all yn 
I had no programme, I did not. ‘koow et t 
words. I simply listened to the music, an 
it was my first hearing of any compositic 
by the young lady, though I had Otten near 
of her ability. I was delighted. with a t 
music from beginning to the end. Its n , 
introduction and recitative was. so elev. a ve | 
in style and character—and the ¢ abil 
part, from about the middle of the ples a pa 
the end, go perfectly beautiful and mek 
dious—that I must confess to ‘being de. aye) 
affected by it. I could not help ‘Soin 2 ca 
myself: “Just listen to that lovely, war: 
melody—that perfect-sounding rap 
tion—it is quite astonishing,”” — Wh 0 can § 
judging by musical sound si te form ian 
this -work is not just as noble as any , 
composition we hear from the fine a iss 
tra, no matter by whom compesed, - gi 5a 
vided its context is modern. And to Koy | 
that it is written by a’young girl. ex: 
traordinary. And when an ‘old Bt 2 
like myself, who has passed through coun’ 
less emotional moments given him ss | 
joys of good music,is affected bya work | | 
that of Miss Lang’s, I deem it a pleasure : 
well as a duty to encourage the com a s 
by public praise. And certainly, g pe 
' will help me to do homage to tie Mec pe 
' woman” of genuine musical talent, our Bos | 
ton girl, Miss Margaret Ruthven pe yee 


Boston, Jan. 10, 1896. 
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the composition is not without force anc 


s Lang’s New Aria Finely Sung by Miss © 
7 of any. discoverable central point on 
which the whole should pivot. It is 
mainly florid recitative, interrupted once | 
or twice by a brief moment of forced | 


|. Franklin—Mr. Adamowski’s Success. 
“The llth of this. season’s concerts by 
‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra _ in 
‘Music Hall had for soloists Miss Ger- 
trude Franklin and Mr. T. Adamowski, 
and presented this programme: 


| Symphony, No. 6 (*‘Pathetique’’). Tschaikowsky 
Scotch Fantasia for violin and orchestra.. 
; Max Bruch 


Concert aria, ‘‘Armida’’.Miss Margaret R. Lang 
ig (irst time). 
Overture, ‘‘Le Corsaire’’ Berlioz 
| (First time). 


The Tschaikowsky symphony increased 
in nobility of effect on a second hearing. 
It must be ranked among the most 
masterly works in its class that the 


present musical era has brought forth, | 


‘not only in the beauty and dignity of its 


‘themes, its gorgeously glowing instru- | 
mentation, but in the fire and energy | 
with which it is sustained from begin- | 
ning to end, and in its unflagging inter- | 
est. It is distinctly andintensely modern, | 


and yet it is always clear, and there is | 
the work in the thoroughly artistic spirit 


‘in it a wealth of beautiful melody, lofty 


‘in inspiration and genuinely appealing in | 
its tenderness. The exquisitely warm and | 


flowing second theme of the opening | 
movement, the grace and unique charm | 
of the whole of the second movement _ 


with its skilful and dainty handling of 
the unusual and perplexing 5—4 rhythm, 
which is here made to flow with an ease 
and a piquancy, cause it to sound with 
graceful naturalness, and the entire ma- 
jestically impassioned finale which speaks 
with a large and solemn dramatic dignity 
which has been but rarely equalled, make 
the work stand by itself as the highest 
utterance that has been reached in con- 
temporary symphony. 
The least attractive portion of the 
composition is the third movement, in 
which the complicated contrapuntal de- 
vices are not specially interesting in 
themselves, and have the fault of over- 
shadowing the themes, while the march, 
up to which all the elaborate prepara- 
tions lead, is not in keeping with the 
loftiness of spirit that characterizes the 
rest of the work. A magnificent reading 
f this masterpiece was given by Mr. 


Paur, and the performance emphasized | 
the glorious technique of the orchestra | 


with surpassing effect. 

In the Bruch Fantasia Mr, Adamow- 
ski excelled any of his earlier appear- 
ances here as a soloist, and his rendering 
of this work was something of a surprise 


in the depth of feeling and the thought- - 


gulness and the purity of taste that 
marked it as a whole. His tone was 


thin and querulous in bravura and his . 


‘execution was not always clear, but 


fee many cantabile moments of the . 


fantasia he played with ‘a largeness of 
‘style, a refinement of sentiment and a 
warm gia late that had not before been 
‘apparent in his playing. and that re- 


~eorded an artistic growth which calls , 


pee. the most cordial recognition. The 
Meealo nc was quick in appreciation, and 
- before. 
_. The concert aria by Miss Lang is the 
¢ most ambitious effort that the composer 
has placed before the public. The text 
Was. found in Tasso’s “Jerusalem De- 
ivered,’”’ and deals with the despair of 


oe ati as it had never applauded him | 


vigor, it is musically. uninteresting and 


unimpressive, by reason of the absence 


melody, but it all leads to nowhere in 
particular, and wanders about wildly and 
vaguely. It is wholly in the extreme 
modern vein, and gravitates between 
Wagner and Mascagni without any dis- 
tinct individual character or any sug- 
gestion of originality. It is carefully 
made, and the instrumentation is clever 
and effective in its way, but, as the rule, 
it is overheavy for the voice and fre- 
quently obliterates it by the solid masses 
of tone that it piles up against it, espe- 


-eially, and, curiously enough, when the 


vocal part is written in the weaker por- 
tion of the middle register. The effort 


is soaring and creditable to the com- 


poser in her present stage of develop- 
ment, but it is immature and ineffective, 
and the preponderance of orchestration 
which forces the singer into a secondary 
and almost unimportant position makes 
it a failure as a vocal concert aria. 
Miss Lang will do better when she has 
outgrown the familiar propensity of the 
young musician to give way to the 
temptation of overloading a score. 

Miss Franklin performed her share in 


and conscience she brings to bear on all 
that she does. She was called upon for 
little else than lyric declamation, and 
this she gave in a broad dramatic style 
and with impressive emphasis, making 
all that it was possible for singer to 
make of a task that must have been 


equally thankless and discouraging. She 


was applauded with enthusiasm and 
twice recalled. 

The Berlioz overture, though brilliantly 
played, did not offer any justification for 
bringing it forth from the obscurity in 
which it has been permitted to dwell. 
It is the weakest and poorest of its com. 
poser’s works. 

The programme for the next concert is: 
Unfinished symphony Schubert; concerto 
No. 2, for pianoforte, Brahms; overture, 
“Egmont,” Beethoven. Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy is to be the soloist. 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The eleventh concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
was given in Music Hall, last evening. The programme 
Was; 

Symphony No. 6, B minor ee Tschaiko 
Fantasy on Scotch-Folk Melodies (for violin).. ree 
Concert Aria, ‘‘Armida’”’ (M.S.) (first time)..........0. 


occcecccece covceetocccvcccvsccccseceses Margaret R. La 
Overture to ‘The Corsair’’...... o¥euases ae che . Betitoa 


The Tschaikowsky symphony was played last 
season, but it 1s well worth the hearing again, 
for in dignity of thought, passion and pathos 
it is the most typical and most noble work 
of, the master. Its characteristics, are earnest- 
ness and intensity of feeling that ‘[ozcasion. 
ally becomes over-garrulous; but it is irresistible in 
its sweep and haunting in its impressiveness. The 
large grand last movement is a triumphof art and of 
feeling, and it is impossible to listen to it unmoved. 
The symphony is sound, honest and flawless work 
to its innermost fibres; it is pure gold welded into 
shape under the white heat of passionate emotion 
and an imperishable monument to its maker. 
It was finely read by Mr. Paur; read with sym- 
pathy, rare insight, and rarer intelligence. It 
is necessary to emphasize this fact, for it has become 


the fashion with a certain class of critical wits to fire f 


their literary pop-guns at Mr. Paur, and to hide their 
malice and poverty of invention with quotations from 
|, Bayle’s Dictionary,” Burton’s “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’? and Chambers’s ‘Book of Days.’ Dulness, 
ponderosity, and cynicism born of  self-contempt, 
are not dangerous weapons; but this peraist- 
ent hounding of a man who has shown larger 
capacity, broader taste, greater intelligence 
and rarer skill than any other conductor 
Who has appeared in Boston, has become intoler- 
ible to lovers of fair play. Itis probable that if Mr. 
Pour had the opportunity to criticize the witless jes- 
jesters who so mercilessly pursue him, he could show 
in their attacks less admirable causes than jaded) 
_brains, blunted sensibility and a Bohemianism that. 
| goes no farther in «esthetics than self-worship—called 
in Biblical times the worship of the brazen calf. 

The Bruch tantasy does not call for extended notice 


| though one may mildly wonder why Mr. Adamowski - 


Was selected forthe high honor of interpreting the 
solo part; for Mr. Adamowski at his bestinspires con. 
tent, but never enthusiasm. And then as he appears 


as soloist at a symphony concert, one has the right to. 


Colaupare him with the masters in his art, and, un. 


fortunately, the comparison is never in his favor. His / 


playing is pretty, graceful, sometimes coquettish, but 
it has not the largeness, broadness, dignity or techinal 
skill to fit it for classical concert work. 


Miss Lang’s concert aria is,in a sense, creditable | 


to the young composer; it is scored with taste and | 
knowledge. Tnere is no trace of the old masters in 
the work, which is modern in idea and in treatment, 
ind hints that Miss Langisan earnest and enthusias- 
tie student of Wagner. Unfortunately in her desire to 
be modern Miss Lang has forgotten that ideas are as 
important as form, and so she has taken infinite pains 
to write an elaborate setting for nothing. She hag 
cnulrely misunderstood the portion of the poem she set 
to music, and no skill in orchestration will hide the 
piucity of ideas, or cause the hearer to confound 


~ 


noisy affectation with depth of f 
ness is misplaced, and it is a pity (Cte Zoran, 
work should be wasted ona subject in which therilie 
not a trace of imagination, or any of the aualntae : 
go to the making of an enduring work of art Miss 
Lang is clever, but it is impossible for even geniu to 
ee Serene when it has nothing to say.g ~ i 

e programme for the next concert is: ishe 
Symphony,Schumann; Concerto No. 2, aa brass wm 


Brahms; Overture, “Egmont,” B 
: ; eethoven. 
ist is Mr. Rafael Joseffy. hoven. The solo. 
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MiSS LANG'S ARIA, 
| To the Editor of the Transcript: 


I think that every good musician who 
heard the concert aria entitled ‘Armida.”’ 
» by Miss Lang, at the last Symphony Cone | 
cert, will agree with me that she has by | 
that composition done the extraordinary. _ 
I can find no other. word but that to fit | 
the act.. It expresses all my surprise at the ” 
full evidence of musical ability which is | 


—_—-——— __ 
LT — 
ae ee 


shown in the ‘“‘Armida”’ aria. 

In Boston we have a large number of very 
skilful musicians in all general routine of 
playing, and some even of composition. 
How many from that little army of musi- 
clans can we name who could produce a 
work so remarkable as the “‘Armida” aria? 
When listening to it last Friday afternoon 
I had no programme, I did not know the 
words. I simply listened to the music, and 
it was my first hearing of any composition ? 
by the young lady, though I had often heard 
of her ability. I was delighted with the. 
music from beginning to the end. Its noble | 
‘ introduction and recitative was so elevated 

in style and character—and the cantabile 

part, from about the middle of the piece to 
the end, so perfectly beautiful and meoio- 
dious—that I must confess to being deeply 
affected by it. I could not help saying to 
myself: “Just listen to that lovely, warm 
melody—that perfect-sounding orchestra- 
tion—it is quite astonishing.’’ Who can sav ; 
judging by musical sound and form alone, | 
this work is not just as noble as any other: 


. composition we hear from the fine orches- 
tra, no matter by whom compesed, pro- 


vided its context is modern. And to know 
that it is written by a’young girl. It is ex- 

traordinary. And when an old musician 
like myself, who has passed through count- 

less emotional moments given him by the 
joys of good music, is affected bya work like 
that of Miss Lang’s, I deem it a pleasure ag 
well as a duty to encourage the composer 
by public praise. And certainly, gallantry 
will help me to do homage to the ‘‘coming 
woman’ of genuine musical talent, our Bos- 

ton girl, Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang. 


Tr or ane 
Boston, Jan. 10, 1896. tOMAS Ryan, 
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‘program was provide¢ ke director PA 
Oo ah ty, ogragy Fy Cram > a | rmiphony 
for the sin, Walach. porte nance by this 
estra. nd the 136 n perto ee 18 | 
Baten gs Gertrude, Franklin an 
‘Mr T. Adamowski were the soloists. 
Both are local favorites and their nu- 
-merous friends no doubt contripylas ° 
the increased attendance notice ot 
both the ee, wat pe rehearsal an 
ert last even , 
Pas rogram consisted of Tschaikows- 
ky’s symphony No. 6, in minor, 
“Pathetique,” Max Bruch’s fantasia on 
Scotch folk-melodies for violin; Ber- 
lioz’s overture to ‘‘The Corsair, and a 
concert aria, ‘“Armida,’’ by Margaret 
Ruthven Lang. Both the latter selec- 
tions were heard here for the first time. 
A second hearing of the Tschaikowsky 
symphony, the last important composl- 
tion written by the great Russian com- 
poser, increases one’s admiration for its 
many beauties. It is a noble and im- 
pressivé work, and is likeiy to possess 
lasting popularity. The scoring is won- 
derfully rich and effective, and, like 
most of the writings by its composer, 
is remarkable for great elaboration and 
full use of the resources of a modern 
chestra. 
° Phe character of the symphony is 
suggested by its title, ‘‘Pathetique. 
There is never a moment, even in the 
most lively passages, when there is not 
a Sikeoatidn of mournfulness, a som- 
berness of tone that the most ranid 
tempo cannot disguise. It is supposed 
that the composer meant the last move- 
ment, adagio lamentoso, to be his own 
requiem. ye 
The symphony was superbly played, 
no more intelligent, eyeape cued’ wc 
gatisfactory performance has 
See eiven under Mr Paur’s direction, 
A noteworthy feature of the symphony 
is the individual prominence given the 
several instruments of the orchestra, 
nd they were played last evening with 
Ertistic judgment and splendid effect. 
The Bruch fantasia has long been a 
popular composition for violin and or- 
shestra, and its performance was very 
‘aeceptable. Mr Adamowski was cor- 
dially received, and his playing won 
generous applause. Although Mr Adam- 
owski may not be entitled to highest 
‘yank .among the violinists of : the | 
Symphony orchestra, he is unquestion-_ 
ably an accomplished musician, and, 
were he much less of a social favorite 
than he is, his annual appearance as 
goloist at these concerts would be quite 
welcome. His performance of the Bruch 
fantasia last evening was very com- 
| ndable. 
Bue ‘“Armida’’ aria, by Margaret 
| Ruthven Lang, is not likely to become 
very popular. The text is taken from 
T quato Tasso’s ‘‘Gerusalemme Liber- 
Rik ' eanto IV, and, as may be imag- 
imed, is sufficiently tragic and S1G0r- 
Spiring. The scoring is rather elabo- 
te, and in certain portions is dramati- 
thi effective, but thereis much monot- 
Snot repetition of heavy, colorless 
; es. 
La s Gertrude Franklin sang the 
ts aio with splendid expression and 
Wave as much dramatic effect to the 
‘omposition as was possible. She is a 
thoroughly well equipped singer w May 
rk is always artistic and satisfy ng. 
‘She was deservedly applauded wit 
great-enthusiasm. : ‘ 
"Beriion's overture to ‘‘The Corsair is 
of that Brant composer’s_ early 
butait, as until recently re- 
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| Eleventh Symphonic Concert in 
Music Hall Last Evening—Mr, 
| Played ‘ 
| Bruch’s Scotch Fantasia Delight- Lang substituted then. Ae .own’ prose, 


Timothee Adamowski 


‘| fully. 
Symphony No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pa- 
| Fantasia on Scotch Folk-melodies, for 


Concert Aria, ‘‘Armida’’ 
time) 


} 
| concert was as follows: 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Berlioz 

There is‘a story that Tschaikowsky 
did not die of cholera; that, weary of 
glory, strife and tribulation, he poi- 
soned himself; and that in anticipation 
of the tragedy he wrote the noble Pa- 
thetic symphony. Whether this tale 
is true, or whether it is as false as 
the long-believed and base rumor that 
Mozart was poisoned by jealous Sali- 
eri, the symphony may well remain 
the requiem of the great Russian com- 


poser, whose genius is more and more. 


appreciated and whose death must still 
be regarded as.a loss, not only to his 
country, but to the whole musizal 
world. 

When this symphony was first pro- 
duced here, Dec. 29, 1894, the Journal 
reviewed it at length. Perhaps it 
would be better to say that the Jour- 
nal eulogized it in superlatives; only 


the third movement seemed unworthy, ; 


and in a measure trivial. A second 
hearing only confirms and intensifies 


the enthusiastic admiration felt a year | 


ago. Still does the first movement with 
its mingled melancholy and sensuous- 
ness sum up the lives of'*many men. 
(And is not the 
thoughtful minds the keenest melan- 
choly?) Still does the rhythmie charm 
of the second movement. entrance. The 
third movement now seems as though it 
were deliberately the exposition of the 
intrinsic vulgarity of popular fame; the 
vanity of which leadSB“2téyithe final 
elegy. As for the elegy itse}#f/it seems 
to me the highest flight of imagination 
in absolute music since Beet 
the world. The pangs of#vdeath, the. 
farewell to all that is knowh;,,the terror 
at the thought of spirittiali8ions that 
are to be seen with spirityal' eyes, or 
the horrid thought of angihiation—are 
these not inthis final masterpiece of 
Tschaikowsky ?...\9..s iyi 
4th ee. 


It is doubtful’ reverence to expose to 
the light the weak works of a strong 
man. Even von Biilow, with all his 
brilliancy as a conductor, could not put 
the breath of life into che overture to 
‘The Corsair’’ by Hector Berlioz. 


* 


* 

The chief trouble with Miss Lang’s 
concert aria is that while it deals with 
a dramatic subject, the thing itself is 
undramatic. Even in the orchestral ac- 
companiment, which recalls the remark 
of Sain-Saéns that when women write 
| for orchestra they wish to prove their 
— masculine mind by being noisier than 

men, there is no genuine dramatic feel- 

ing or accentuation of the text. There > 
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thetique’’ (second time).. Tschaikowsky 


violin Bruch 


sensuousness. of | 


voven left | 
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anti- cal.’’ Miss 


and the singer was d' last ‘even- 
ing to declaim such. intensely musical 
phrases as “‘persecution’s thrall” and 
lasmuch as this 
aria is without point, withowt climax, 
‘without dramatic declamation, without 
-appealing melody, “I ‘wonder at the 
causes that led Mr. Paur to welcome it 
_to a Symphony concert in-Music Hall. 
'Miss Franklin displayed- thé purity of 
her voice and art; in“otherlwords she 
.made as much out ‘of thé aria as was 
in all reason possible: ‘The: atudience ap- 
preciated her earnestnessaahd her art 
and she was loudl¥ applauded’ 
| mn * * ° a ae | te 

Mr. Adamowski gave a delightful per- 
formance of the Scotch Fantasia. In 
cantabile passages, he played. with un- 
usual warmth and feeling, at the 
same time with musical authority. And 
-in the passages that call for brilliancy, 
his technique was amply adequate. All 
-in all Mr. Adamowski appeared to his 
great advantage, and he _ richly de- 
served the hearty applause, 


— 
The orchestra played exceedingly well 
throughout the concert, and the men 


played the symphony as though they 
loved it, 


: Puinie HALE, 


THE SYMPHONY. 


thee Adamowski and Miss Ger- 
trude Franklin as Soloists. 


_ Fifteenth season Boston Symphony Orchestra; : 


. eleventh concert. The programme: 
Symphony, ‘‘Pathetique’’ Tschaikowsky 
Scotch Fantasia Bruch 


Aria, ‘‘Armida’’ (First time)..Margaret R. Lang 
Overture, ‘‘Corsair’’ (First time)........Berliog 

It was a concert of extreme length, but. 
there were few misspent moments, The 
great Tschaikoksky symphony, as noble 
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/&@ monument as the heart of man could 


wish to leave the world, brought anew the | 
Sense of the immense loss by the Rus- | 
Sian’s comparatively early death. This | 


work is massivley planned, elaborated | 
with ‘beauty and t | 


The old Bruch fantasia came from its 
resting place, bringing conviction of en- 
tire respectabilitv—and of dullness, or a 
close rene thereto. The Scotch : 
is caught well enough, but no better 5 n. 
by Mendelssohn, and what a vast di ee 
ence as to melodic beauty. Bruch was 
conscientious worthy, and his shade mea 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
one can call his work = friv 


iB gram-book, 


A Fine Programme, With Mr. Timo- | 
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‘and thin of tone, nor always certain as 
to pitch. But, as a whole, his performance 
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was a worthy one. : A 
. The “eterna femina” is so rare in her 
‘incursions upon the realms of music that 
a warm welcome was all in readiness for 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, whose new “Ar- 
ida’’ aria was sung by Miss Gertrude 
ranklin. For the honorable intent, for 
the good musicianship Capa Oy that wel- 
come should be given, but it must be 
modified. This aria is singularly devoid 
“of color, of ‘‘style’’ and of any central 
musical thought. It flows along monot- 
SACU. never offending, but never win- 
ning. The orchestration is clean-cut, and 
once or twice rises to real dramatic force. 
‘To paraphrase Dr. Johnson’s words, it 
lay be said that the wonder is not Miss 
Tang has not done better, but that she 
has done it at all. Such ability as she 
certainly has will some day bear fruit 
of rarer sort. Miss Franklin did all that | 


was possible with the aria, and almost | 
‘raised its dry recitative to the point of 
interest. 
The ‘Corsair’? overture is not Berlioz 
at his best estate, but it is Berlioz truly 
enough, and worth resurrecting for once. 
Tt also afforded the orchestra an oppor- 
tunity to display its now splendid virtu- 
osity. 


CONCERT AND THEATRE. 
Sy andart/ 
The symphonic concert in Music Hall | 
‘Saturday evening was the llth of the sea- 
son. It was, also, the 1348th performance 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
the 726th performance in Boston. The 
program was as follows: 


Symphony No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pa- 
thetique’’ (second time).....- Tschaikowsky 

Fantasia on Scotch Folk-melodies, for 
violin 

Concert aria, 
time) 


Overture to ‘‘The Corsair’’ (first time).. 
Berloiz 


The Tschaikowsky symphony was first 
‘heard there about a year ago. It was 
warmly commended at that time, and at 
Saturday evening’s representation ‘was 
cordially received, and thoroughly en- 
joyed. This ‘was the last work of the great 
master, and was published shortly before 
his death, It was in four movements, 
opening with a brief introduction, adagio, 
in B minor, and closing with a slow move- 
ment of funerealcharacter, described by the 
program notes as ‘‘a long drawn, wailing 
threnody; now solemn and majestic; now 
impassioned in its expression, in which 
two contrasted themes are worked up with 
great dramatic power in perfectly free 


form.,’’ 

This symphony is a noble treatment 
of an interesting theme, and the final 
movement has been considered in the 
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hearing the overture to ‘The Corsair,” | 
ene could wish it had shared the fate of! 
“Rob Roy,” the “Six Scenes from Gothe’s| 
Faust,’? and other works. I cannot im- 
agine why Conductor Paur should want 
to lift it from the obscurity into which 
it had been relegated for years. 

The solo numbers were given by Mr. 
Timothee Adamowski and Miss Gertrude 
Franklin. Miss Franklin gave Miss Lang’s 
concert aria, and did the best she could 
with it. She was in excellent voice, but 
the orchestration was so vigorous that it 
at times destroyed the effect of what 
would otherwise have been a very enjoy- 
able number. It cannot be said that the 
aria was musically strong. Miss Lang 
had high ideals, but in their attainment 
has not reached the objective point with 
this work. 

Miss Franklin’s efforts were rewarded 
with liberal applause, and she was twice 
recalled. She did not respond with an- 
other selection, however, much to the re- 
gret of her many admirers who were pres- 
ent. 


Mr. Adamowski, solo violinist, never ap- 
peared to better advantage than In his 


. performance of the delightful Scotch fan- 


tasia. Hearing him, and noting his 


splendid reading and his marvellous tech- | 
“nique, one recalls the ‘words in Longfel- | 


'low’s “‘Hyperion,’’ that seem so applicable 
in his case: ‘‘Wonderful, and many were 
the soft accords and plaintive sounds that 
came from that little instrument, touched 
by the clever hand. Every feeling of the 
human heart seemed ito find an expression 
there, and awaken a kindred feeling in 
the hearts of those who heard him.” 

Mr. Adamowski is master of his art. He 
is always heard by musical Boston with 
sincerest pleasure, and when he closed ‘the 
allegro guerriero, in E flat major, 4—4 
time, with its brilliant thematic develop- 
ment and phrasing by the orchestra, he 
was accorded a splendid ovation and re- 
called to the stage four times. 

Next Saturday evening the program will 
be unfinished symphony, Schubert; con- 
eerto No. 2, for pianoforte, Brahms; over- 
ture, ‘‘Egmont,’’ Beethoven. Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy is to be the sgloist. 


Lt 2) 


light of the author’s requiem. The read- | 


ing by Conductor Paur was intelligent and 
thoroughly satisfying, and the number 
was the most enjoyable of the evening. 
The overture to Berlioz’s ‘“‘The Corsair,”’ 
with which the concert was closed, was 


uninteresting, and was the least worthy | 
of attention of the numbers on the even-- 


ing’s program. It is said that a custom 


o Sa ae 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony Performed in Boston. 


The concert of Saturday began 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Pathetic’”’ symphony, 
which, on this occasion, received its second 
performance in Boston. Its first movement 
|was given with a brilliancy that augured 
well for the rest. This same first move- 
‘ment makes very ‘bold digressions from the 
path of Sonata-form, and if one were to 
|\Judge by form only, one might find some 
fault with the work; its contents, however, 
iare wonderful, and it has a-right to be 
‘Called one of the most expressive instru- 
'mental works of modern times. 
| It is always well to distrust a musical 
|“story”’ connected with any composition; 
| stories about Beethoven’s ‘‘Moonlight’’ 
|Sonata, er Schumann’s ‘‘Warum” are apt 
ito disgust one with the sentimentality 
'which is spun around music in defiance of 
all facts. A bit of fiction is beginning to 
Weave itself around Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pa- 
'thetic’’ symphony in the same pseudo-his- 
torical guise. It is stated that the composer 
did not die of cholera, but committed sui- 
cide in a very premeditated manner, :com- 
posing: this symphony beforehand as his 
own elegy and requiem. Now, the facts of 
| the case, as given in all detail in the Rus. 
| Sian papers at the time of Tschaikowsky’s 
'G€eath, all go to contradict this very»ro. 
‘mantic tale. Tschaikowsky thad taken 
‘some food in a St. Petersburg restaurant 
‘that seemed not quite fresh; a friend wno 
was with him, warned him of the danger 
of tasting a doubtfu! dish in a cholera sea- 
son; the composer laughed et the excessive 
'eaution of hhis companion; soon after the 
meal, however, he began to feel ill. A proof 
|that there had been no attempt at suicide 
\is found in the fact that a physician was at 
once summoned by order of the patient him- 
self, who did everything in nis power to aid 
the doctor’s efforts. The newspapers give 
every detail of the ensuing illness, even to 


the remark made bv the sick man toa. 


young relative by ‘this bedside—‘You will 
| never respect me again after secing me in 
such a disgusting ‘condition.’’ The crisis 
seemed to have passed, and (again a fact 
'that disproves the suicide story) Tschai- 
| kowsky seemed grateful in the highest de- 
gree to the doctor who had saved his life. 
| Then came the relapse, the usual cotlapse 
'of Asiatic cholera, and the immediate death 
of the composer. 

These sick-room details are given only 
that a new romance may not be imported 


‘into an art that is too full of fictitious 


tales already; they are accessible to any- 
one who will look up a file of St. Peters- 
burg newspapers and have them translated 
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musician sang his own requiem in th 
swan’s song. 


The second movement of the symphony 
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is probably the most ingenious and sus- 
(tained use of 5-4 rhythm that -exists in 
and the tremendous organ-point 
with | made upon the kettledrum is not the least- 


| music, 


remarkable feature of this remarkable 
movement and is not ‘only most impressive 
ta itself, but accentuates the unusual 
rhythm in the most effective manner pos 
' sible. 

If ever it was proven that our orchestra 
has attained a most wonderful standard 
‘bite technique it was shown in the perform- 
| ance of the third moveraent of this sym- 
‘phony. The responses between strings and 
| woodwind were the perfection of an or- 
chestral dialogue, and that march-theme 
which seemed the glorification of war and 
heroism, was given with a fervor and re- 
sistless force that was inspiring. 
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® | work of the composer and that the great 
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The last movement would have permitted 


“more freedom of interpretation in shading 


and tempo, but was none the less very e*- | 


fectively performed, The baleful tones of 
the muted horns deserve an éspccial word 
of commendation; this is the ugliest tone 
that can be evoked from the orchestra, and 
is used by great composers to picture any- 
thing evil; Wagner uses it thus when Tann- 


| 


| haeuser determines to return to Venus, | 
‘when the Flying Dutchman deserts Senta, | 


panes Ortrud weaves her wickedness about 
' Elsa, or when Siegfried is murdered, Few 
' composers however, have used it so sus- 
tainedly as Tschaikowsky does here. It is 
difficult to keep to exact pitch in producing 
such a tone, therefore it is worth recording 
that the hornplayers did this on this oc- 
casion, and in open as well as muted tones 
the horns played remarkably well through- 
out the symphony. The end of the work is 
something that once heard can never be 
forgotten; one listens to the heart-throbs 
growing fainter and fainter, slower and 


slower; at last the beating ceases and life is | 


done: one might write ‘‘Death’”’ instead of 
“Kine” at the end of this thrilling work. | 
| It was greatly appreciated by the audience — 
as was evinced by applause at the end of 
each movement growing to an outburst of 
enthusiasm at the close of the work. 
Bruch’s Scotch Fantasie is a greater fav- | 
orite with violinists than with Scotchmen, 
The Germans all (except Mendelssohn) 
have failed to reproduce the lilt and spirit 
| of the Scottish muse. Bruch did not fail 
'{n this for want of trying. In “Fair Kilen” 
‘he apotheosized ‘‘The Campbells are Com- 
| in’,”’ in ‘‘The Fiery Cross’’ he has turned to 
Sir Walter Seott for his inspiration and to 
the Gaelic folk-song for his themes, and in 


_this same Scoth Fantasie he builds his. 
-finale upon ‘‘Scots wha Hae.’’ Bruch once” 


told the present writer that he was ace” 
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Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
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Branch of hationat mosie "one of his chief 


delights. Yet the Seotch Funiasie is not 
exactly Scotch spite of “Scots wha Hae.’ 


There is a strange flavor in the oatmeal, 


the ‘‘whuskey’’ is blended with Rhine wine, 
and the kilt has turned into Teutonic 
trousers. -_Mr. T. Adamowsi: played the 
work finely. This great artist is gaining 
all the time, and the surety:92f his tone, the 
expression which he imparted to the slow 


‘movement, the brilliancy of the dluet with 


the flute in the second movement, the 
clear and pure style of ais harmonies 
(particularly the high harmonie with which 
he ended the first mov ement) were all suffi- 
cient to account for the enthus!iusm which 
recalled him again mee again ar the elese 
of the work. Only” in the finale did one 
find him somewhat tacking of the true 
breadth of the Ossianic heroism which 
Bruch (a veritable Tyreaeus in his way) 
attempted to delineate here. 

The second movement gives something of 
the drone of the bagpipes, but the “Chant- 
er’ searcely breathes Scotch tunes. In 
this movement there is «w phrase that is 
taken from a solo in the compuser"’s own 
“‘PMrithjof’” (Bruch’s greatest work), which 
afterwards appears in the finale, an odd 
instance of self-plagiarism. 

Miss Lang’s new concert-aria is by no 
means great enough for its subject; spite 
of an ensy leading of the parts, a fluency 
of orchestration, there is a lack of dra- 
matic power in the work, certainly an ab- 
sence of that sustained breadth which one 
might demand in a great aria. There were 
impressive moments but not an impressive 
whole. The beginning was striking enough 
and the monotony of sorrow which fol- 
lowed was at least permissible; there was 
a decree of melody at ‘‘Ask me no more” 
which was enhanced by the skill displayed 
jn the imitations of the vocal part upon 
the violincello, and there was enough of 
dissonance to satisfy the musical radicals; 
but sustained dramatic power there was 
mot, and the great scene from bia ayaa 
Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered’ demands a 
miighiy treatment as the abandonment af 
Dido (which it in some degree resembles) 
and the burning of the palace and the 
rushing to death in combat cannot be por- 
trayed even by the most respectable music, 
for true dramatic instinct is here impera- 
tive. Of the queer alterations in the words, 
the contrast of earnest poetry and prose 
sentimentality we prefer not to speak. It 


must be added that Miss Lang’s work was 


placed in a position that would. try any 
composer; it came after the most expres- 
sive and dramatic symphony of the modern 
repertoire, and a most warlike and heroic 
Fantasie, and it was followed by a very 
fiery overture. It is quite possible that, 
heard with less trying surroundings, the 
work would make a more favorable impres- 
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, themes more directly melodious than this | 


composer generally used, melodies that 


Auber might have originated. Whether 


the concert had been too long or the war- 
like tendency of things had been pushed 
too far we cannot say, but the work left 
no marked impression of any kind. The 
violins did their mad rushes with much 


unanimity, the contrasts were all sharply 


drawn, as Berlioz evidently wished them, 
but one was glad at the close that the 
duty of listening to a new work by Berlioz 
(for it was the first time the overture had 
a Boston hearing) had been accomplished, 
and that there would be no necessity for 
hearing it again. Louis C. Elson, 
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‘MUSIC AND DRAMA, Sv 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. / 


The programme of the twelfth symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall, last Sat- 
urday evening, was as follows: 

Schubert: Unfinished symphony in B minor. 

Brahms: Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, 
major, opus 83. 

Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Egmont,’’ opus 84. 

Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the pianist. 

Schubert’s unfinished symphony was care- 
fully played, if, as it seemed to us, a 
thought heavily. Upon the whole, one’s 
thorough enjoyment of this truncated sym- 
phony nowadays, especially of the second 
movement, is a good deal a matter of mood. 
Schubert often follows out the principles of 
musical form, notably of the sonata form, 
with an ingenuous simplicity,an unquestion- 
ing obedience to the letter of the law, that 
tend to give some of his symphonic move- 
ments an air of academic formality, singu- 
larly at variance with the essentially ro- 
mantic character of his thematic material. 
The subdivision of the first movement of 
this symphony, for instance, into the regu- 
lar, traditional periods—of ffirst theme, 


second theme, conclusion theme, and sub- 
sidiaries—seems predetermined and cut-and- 
dried with almost schoolboy artlessness. 
Of cunning or subtile transition from one 
period to the next-following one, such as is 


found in Beethoven and Schumann, and at 
times even so far back as Mozart and 
|Haydn,.there is exceedingly little. It takes 
_all the inherent poetry and lyric beauty of 
| the themes themselves, all the ineffable 
charm of Schubert’s modulations, to pre- 
vent the movement’s making the impression 
of over-methodical primness. And, as for 
the second movement, one must be very 
much in the mood for it indeed not to find 
it pretty tedious. 

Beethoven’s ‘“‘Egmont’’ overture was 
played as if with the intent of showing how 
much it could be made to sound like a 
cross between a Chopin nocturne and some- 
thing funereal. Once more one felt like 
cursing Wagner’s ‘‘Ueber das Dirigiren,”’ 
| It was a great treat to hear Brahms’s B- 

at concerto again. ‘True, the work is.in 
one sense a monstrosity; in the same sense 
that Beethoven's great B-flat sonata, opus 
106, is one; it is thoroughly an overgrown 
concerto, longer than many a modern sym- 
phony. Such enormously extended develop- 
ment essentially contradicts the ‘“‘solistic’’ 
idea—to borroW a word of German coinage. 
But, overgrown though it be, the work is 
one of tmmense strength and beauty. In 
view of the extended development of each 
one of its four, movements, it is astonishing 


how the composer has almost invariably 


preserved the true balance between the solo 
instrument and the orchestra and treated 


the pianoforte sympathetically according to 
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in B-flat | 


| its essential nature; only in the secon 1 


movement, Allegro appassionato, does he 
seem to forget at moments for what inst 
ment he is writing, 


works. f 
Mr. Joseffy played it marvellously. Some | 
time ago we predicted that pianists would 
some day solve the riddle of Brahms’s’ 


| Pilanoforte style, and find out the secret of 


making his pianoforte writing sound well. 
Paderewski soon came to fulfil this predic-. 
tion of ours, and now he is joined by Mr. 
Joseffy. \ What Mr. Joseffy’s magnificent 
technique did in the way of completely con-_ 
quering the enormous difficulties of the 
pianoforte part, to the point of making light 
of them and causing all trace of them to 
vanish, can only be called marvellous. His a 
invariably beautiful tone, his apparent per- 
fect ease, the often dazzling beauty of the 
effects of color he produced, all showed 
Plainly that these bristling technical diffi- — 
culties with which Brahms has so plenti- 
fully bestrown his work are by no means so 
gratuitous and far-fetched as they were 
once thought to be. Play these hand-rack- 
ing passages as Joseffy plays them and they | 
are found to pay. It would take long to 
count up the tale of all the beauties of Mr. 
Joseffy’s performance of the colossal com- 
position. His playing of the opening meas- 
ures reminded us of nothing more forcibly 
than of Rubinstein’s playing of the first few 
measures of Beethoven’s G major concerto: | 
it was full of gracious poetry, but at the 
Same time, how restrained and free from . 
all groundless emotion! It was like a simple | 
giving out the text. Something of this self- | 
restraint in emotional expression went 
through almost the whole of his perform- 
ance; only in the thrice-wonderful Andante | 
did he allow himself to give full vent to the 
keenest poignancy of expression. His play-. 
ing of this movement was something to be 
remembered for a lifetime. Mr. Schroeder's 
playing of the solo ’cello part was equally 
perfect in expressiveness and grace. In the 
last movement we felt at moments a certain 
longing for more of his whilom dash, bril- 
liancy and animal vigor. But here, too, his 
playing was admirable, Upon the whole he 
played the great work—both technically and 
in the higher musical sense—like a consum- 
mate master. The audience felt it fully; 
seldom has such applause been bestowed 
upon a pianist at our symphony concerts. ™ 
The next programme is: Goldmark, sym- 
phony, ‘‘Laindliche Hochzeit;’” Aria; Mac- 
Dowell, suite No. 2, ‘‘Indian,’’ opus 48; Aria; 
Rubinstein, overture to ‘‘Dimitri Donskoi,.’’ 
Mme. Melba will be the singer. Rehearsal 
and concert come respectively on Friday 
and Saturday, Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. There’ 
wiil be no rehearsal and concert this week. x“ 
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The Siininicoai Concert. 


Last evening the twelfth concert of the Symphony 


x2. ; ‘Orchestra was given in Musie ‘Hail. The programme 
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auditors than that which | 


Unfinished Symphony, B.minor Schubert 

Concerto No. 2, B-flat minor -Brahm 

Overture, “Egmont”.. Beethoy en 
Soloist, Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


It is a pity that lovers of classic music cannot toler? 
late & programme that lasts longer than one hour and a | 
shalt, when one item in the list must necessarily be a 
isymphony, it isa most dificult business to give a varied 
programme of ninety minutes’ duration. Good music 
‘will not gracefully submit itself to the measuring tape 
‘and shears, and this fact should not be forgotten by 
‘those who so eagerly clamor for change. It is true that 
‘the preparing of an attractive musical programme isa 


‘gift not possessed by many conductors; but, on the | 
other hand, the best programmes are not the shortest, 


nor are they listened to by an an audience intent on 
‘catching an early train or in being present at a social 
‘function. If music is listened to by watch measure, 
it must be arranged by watch measure and 
want of time must be necessarily accompanied 
‘by want of novelty It is a sad and not 
stimulating truth that a great many people 
attend the symphony concerts from asense of duty, 
and not from a love of musical art. They are more 
ambitious to be seen than to hear, and evyon ninety 
minutes is too long for this purpose. Curiously 
enough, the same people who are impatient to be gone 
from a symphony concert forget the passage of time 
when listening to the vulgarities, indecencies and 
cheap art of a Yvette Guilbert; they makea brief, in- 
different tourist trip to the heights of Parnassus, and 
then make themselves comfortably at home in the 
slums of Paris. A Beethoven symphony should be cut | 
down to make it suit fastidious modern taste, but we. 


cannot get enough of coarse stuff like ‘Les Vierges” or | 
‘‘La Soularde.”’ Both species:of art are heard in Music | 


Hall, and when the fatuous very small art of Yvette 
Guilbert arouses the greater enthusiasm, it is prema- 


ture to insist on an increase of time for our symphony | 
concerts. Curiosity is the most exacting andthe mos. 


shameless of fashions, and a large amount of our go- 
called fondness for art has no deeper foundation. 
And yet the Schubert symphony was well worth the 


rehearihg, and as for asthe Brahm concert fwas there 


not Joseffy? This artist has not been heard and his. 


beautiful touch and graceful finger work were most 


pleasant to hear. Butalthough this admirable artist. 


has gained in seriousness and dignity, he hardly | 
seemed to reach up to the full height of Brahms. There | 
were grace, delicacy and faultless taste; but despite 
| the improvement in this direction, there was a certain 
sweet effeminace that was foreign to the work in hand: 


| Mr. Joseffy received a royal reception and was called 


Outfthere several times to bow his thanks. 
There will be no symphony concert next week. 


we sfael TJosefty, Pianist ‘ 7 EYRE a ae 
The program of the 12th Raspes (5 ‘The performance of this ‘aha 
concert was as follows: 


Unfinished Symphony in B minor... , Schubert - 
Concerto id piano No. 2, B fiat major 


Overture | to “<(gemont’’. 


It was a great pleasure to eaicennn’ | as 


Mr. Joseffy again in Music Hall. His 
last appearance there with the Symph- 
ony Orchestra was Feb. 22, 1890, when 


he played Liszt’s second concerto. Mr. 


Joseffy then had a most enviable repu- ' 
tation as a pianist in this country and. 
in Europe. But, suddenly, he disap-_ 


causes given for his rétreat are many, 


‘most of them, no doubt, legendary. Oc- 


casionally reports of marvelous im- 
provement have been circulated. When 
he did return to the stage, it was in 
Chicago, last season. 

Now in the course of six years many 
pianists who at first dazzled at the ze- 
nith are at the end faintly perceptible 
just above the horizon, or their light 
is quenched forever. If they retire early 
of their own accord and for rigid self- 
examination, it sometimes happens that 
with constant study they grow distrust- 
ful of their ability; nervousness mas- 
ters them; they dread the preparation 
for public performance and the ordeal 
itself; and so they are known in reality 
only by their intimate friends. Their 
names are no longer spells to conjure 
with. The amateur who. never heard 
them shrugs his shoulders, and says, 
‘Yes, according to report X was a 
great pianist, Y was a master of tech- 
nique, Z was a passionate creature. 


But, you know, there have been great 
changes in piano playing Since they 


were famous. If ey were to play 
now, we probably would not think 
i Ap of them.”’ 

s a good thing, then, for his own 
fame and for the pleasuré of lovers of 
music, that Mr. Joseffy has at last 
broken his silence. 

oe 

His choice of a concerto shows the 
high purpose and the pure aim; for the) 
second concerto of Brahms is not one 
to tickle the ear, stun the judgment 
and provoke cheap and boisterous ap- 
plause. It was in 1859, at Leipzig, that 
Brahms first played his D minor con- 


certo. It was at Vienna, Dec. 26, 1880, : 


that he first played the second concerto 
at a Philharmonic concert. And as 
the second symphony of Brahms is to 
the first, so is the second concerto of 
Brahms to the -first, In each case, 
while the passion is less stormy, the 
thoughts are less crabbed and gnarled. 
Only in the first movement of the B flat . 
major concerto does Brahms “keep up 


_a terrible thinking.” 


he second fascinates by its sturdi-| 
in wane rhythmic capriciousness; the 


third movement is Brahms at his no- | 
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Mr. Joseffy was the most ears 


Mr Josefty esti first ps all that 
the concerto ‘s ORS Spay of a symphony 
with the piano obbligato. His instru ‘ 
ment was only one of many. 


At the start he seemed aispousd abn! 
;nervousness, but he quickly recovered 


himself, and then until the end a cres- i 
cendo of admiration was the result, and 
the accompaniment of the crescendo 


peared from the concert stage. The his ability. 


While he still retains vare crispness | of 
touch and clearness of technique | y 
cision that is nevér metallic, ss 


nique has broadened without a 1 ong of 


delicacy and exquisiteness of tone. 


hearer never thought of teehnique; he 


was absorbed in the music of the much- 
abused instrument. Never was there a” 
forced tone; iisver was there a reminder 
of strings, keys, hammers, sound 


¥4 


board and nedals. The piano itself, to 


der such hands, confessed that atte 
all it is a musical instrument. 


moods of Bra as a sense of rhythm Ls 
was not rigidly expressed, but was as | 
sure and fluent and unconscious as cS, 
the rhythms in nature; a feeling for 
nuances rather than for gaudy colors; 
and an entire absence of anything” 
that was theatrical or spectacular,  —— ~ 

‘‘He nothing common did, or mean 

Upon that memorable scene.’ Ma 


« ™ » 


No wonder that the applause was 
spontaneous, and long continued. No 
wonder that there were recalls withou ; 
end. There was a glorious tribute to ae 
display of uncommon art, There was 
the heart-felt gratitude at hearing 
again one of the very few great pianists, 
of the world, 

te at 

The bg ay peiee 
hroughout the concer 
| shroushe were alike worthy of | 
highest praise. 
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Rafael Joseffy Makes | His First Appeal 
ance in Boston in Siz Years. 
The current season of concerts hac e 
Bosion Symphony Orchestra comp tee 
‘its first half with the perform | 
last evening. There were played: — 


Uufinished symphony..........,. . Beh 
Concerta No, , 2, for pianoforte. : ae .. . Bra 
Overture, ‘Egmont’ CAROL Oe SO OE a ay Y ’ 


The soloist was Mr. Rafael) 
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tral humbers were pode pag gm “Un- 
finished Symphony,” and Beethoven’s 
: Re iggy ag to “Egmont.’”’ Mr Joseffy has 
Been in comparative retirement for 
three or four Years, but the remem- 
brance of his artistic work on former 
occasions was still fresh in the minds 
of concert patrons, and few artists can 
oast of ‘a heartier indorsement from 
‘admiring auditors than that which 
sreeted this performer at the close of 
‘the concerts. The enthusiasm ot 
audience was somewhat unusual, and it 
extended to the members of the orches- 
tra who spontaneously joined in the ap- 
-plause showered upon the soloist. 

The modesty of the man, which ap- 
peared almost as diffidence,was notable, 
and in his interpretation of Brahms 
the auditor instinctively felt that the 
composer’s sentiments were being pre- 
sented with artistic fidelity and intelli- 
gence and with each part given its 
ied value; that the interpreter, for 
he time, was merely the medium 
through whom the writer’s ideas were 
given musical form without affectation. 
His command of the piano seems per- 
tech aud o.s pedal work is remarkable, 
_ In this concerto there is not a pre- 
/ponderance of pure solo playing, the in- 


strument being largely used with the.) 
in every way Joseffy | 


orchestra, but 
meets the requirements of the com- 
wener. The opening cadenza was most 
élicately played, and the ‘subsequent 
ornamentations were as clear and fluent- 
‘ly set forth as one could wish to hear. 
Joseffy’s touch is remarkable, and even 
in the difficult passage work he was 
not overshadowed by the orchestra. The 
exquisite, singing quality of his tone 
probably accounts for this result. 

In the andante the oprilliant themes 
Were grandly played, and in the more 
quiet passages the delicacy, clearness 
and dreamy tenderness of the phrases 
were expressed as no one but a great 
artist could have done. In arpeggios, 
double runs and octaves his execution 
was faultiess, and, by contrast, the trip- 
‘ping measures of the last movement 
were equally worthy of high praise. In 
‘short, all the beauties of the concerto 
were set forth with skill of the highest 
order. The orchestra deserves high com- 
-mendation for its share in the perform- 
‘ance. The entrances were made in per- 

ect tempo with the soloist, and all the 
ights and shades of expression were 
finety preserved. Mr Paur led the must- 
cal dialogues between the piano and or- 
chestra without a break. 

ihe unfin.shed sympnony of Schubert 
Was given a voetic interpretation by the 
‘orchestra. The celli sang the harmon- 
hy of the first movement very sweet- 
ly, and the oboes and clarinets admi- 
ably sustained their part of the work. 
‘The precising of the strings throughout 
ig symphony was not broken, and the 
forte passages by the full band were 
‘Siven with the stirring effect which én- 
of plays always receive from this body 
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Of players. Beethoven’s ‘‘Egmont’’ over- 
® was played with all 
‘sonority and impressiveness. 
There will be no concert this week. 
‘The program for next week will include 


e , Suite by 
FOO | and Rubinstein’s 


Donskoi.”” Mme 


the | 


necessary | 


| 


| were grace, delicacy and faultless taste; but despite | 
the improvement in this direction, there was a certain | 
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The Symphony Concert. 

Last evening the twelfth concert of the Symphony 
“Orchestra was givenin Musie Hail. The programme 
/ Was: 

i 
Concerto No. 2, B-flat minor 


-Brahm 
Overture, ‘Egmont’ 


Beethoven 


| Unfinished Symphony, B-minor........Schubert 


| | Soloist, Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 
' Itis a pity that lovers of classic music cannot toler* 


‘ate a programme that lasts longer than one hour and a 
half, when one item in the list must necessarily be a | 
symphony, itisa most dificult business to give a varied | 
programme of ninety minutes’ duration. 
will not gracefully submit itself to the measuring tape | 
‘and shears, and this fact should not be forgotten by | 
‘those who so eagerly clamor for change. It is truethat | 
the preparing of an attractive musical programme is a | 


gift not possessed by many conductors; but, on the 
other hand, the best programmes are not the shortest, 
‘nor are they listened to by an an audience intent on 
catching an early train or in being present at a social 
fanction. If music is listened to by watch measure, 
it must be arranged by watch measure and 
want of time must be necessarily accompanied 
by want of novelty It is a sad and = not 
stimulating truth that a great many people 
attend the symphony concerts from asense of duty, 
and not from a love of musical art. They are more 
ambitious to be seen than to hear, and eyon ninety 
minutes is too long for this purpose. Curiously 
enough, the same people who are impatient to be gone 
from asymphony concert forget the passage of time 
when listening to the vulgarities, indecencies and 
cheap art of a Yvette Guilbert; they makea brief, in- 
different tourist trip to the heights of Parnassus, and 
then make themselves comfortably at home in the 
slums of Paris. A Beethoven symphony should be cut 
down to make it suit fastidious modern taste, but we 
cannot get enough of coarse stuff like ‘Les Vierges”’ or 
‘La Soularde.”’ Both species:of art are heard in Music 
Hall, and when the fatuous very small art of Yvette 
Guilbert arouses the greater enthusiasm, it is prema. 
ture to insist on an increase of time for our symphony 
concerts. Curiosity is the most exacting andthe mos 
shameless of fashions, and a large amount of our so. 
called fondness for art has no deeper foundation. 
And yet the Schubert symphony was well worth the 
rehearihg, and as for asthe Brahm concert fwas there 
not Joseffy? This artist has not been heard and his 
beautiful touch and graceful finger work were most 
pleasant to hear. But although this admirable artist 
has gained in seriousness and dignity, he hardly 
seemed to reach up to the full height of Brahms. There 


sweet effeminace that was foreign to the work in hand: 


Mr.Joseffy received a royal reception and was called 
Out§there several times to bow his thanks. 
There will be no symphony concert next week. 
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Paur Conductor—The Triumph of 
Rafael Joseffy, Pianist. y en 
The program of the 12th Symphony 


concert was as follows: 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor..,.Schubert 


| Concerto for piano No. 2, B flat major 


Fa bie ¥nasseske sé thhetah Catbeaservacaas Brahms 
Overture to ‘‘Egmont’’ Beethoven 


It was a great pleasure to welcome 
Mr. Joseffy again in Music Hall. His 


last appearance there with the Symph- 
ony Orchestra was Feb. 22, 


1890, when 
he played Liszt’s second concerto. Mr. 
Joseffy then had a mast enviable repu- 
tation as a pianist in this country and 
in Europe. But, suddenly, he disap- 
peared from the concert stage. The 
causes given for his retreat are many, 
most of them, no doubt, legendary. Oc- 
casionally reports of marvelous im- 
provement have been circulated. When 
he did return to the stage, it was in 
Chicago, last season. 

Now in the course of six years many 
pianists who at first dazzled at the ze- 
nith are at the end faintly perceptible 
just above the horizon, or their light 
is quenched forever. If they retire early 
of their own accord and for rigid self- 
examination, it sometimes happens that 
with constant study they grow distrust- 
ful of their ability; nervousness mas- 
ters them; they dread the preparation 
for public performance and the ordeal 
itself; and so they are known in reality 
only by their intimate friends. Their 
names are no longer spells to conjure 
with. The amateur who never heard 
them shrugs his shoulders, and says, 
‘‘Yes, according to report X was a 
great pianist, Y was a master of tech- 
nique, Z was a passionate creature. 
But, you know, there have been great 
changes in piano playing since they 
were famous. If they were to play 
now, we probably would not think 
much of them.” * 

It is a good thing, then, for his own 
fame and for the pleasure of lovers of 
music, that Mr. Joseffy has at last 
broken his silence, 

o*s 

His choice of a concerto shows the 
high purpose and the pure aim; for the 
second concerto of Brahms is not one) 
to tickle the ear, stun the judgment) 
and provoke cheap and boisterous ap- 
plause. It was in 1859, at Leipzig, that 
Brahms first played his D minor con- 
certo. It was at Vienna, Dec. 26, 1880, 
that he first played the second concerto 
at a Philharmonic concert. And as 
the second symphony of Brahms is to 
the first, so is the second concerto of 
Brahms to the ‘first, In each ease, 
while the passion is less stormy, the 
thoughts are less crabbed and gnarled. 


. + ‘S n = t , 
Only in the first movement of the B flat last evening. There were played: 


major concerto does Brahms “keep up 
a terrible thinking.’’ 
The second fascinates by its sturdi- 


baa ant rhythmic capriciousness; the 


third movement is Brahms at his no- 


wor s the enchanting, 
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throughout the concert. 
ensemble 


Concerto No. 


blest, when his thought is as lofty and 
serenely 1b sautiful 4S @ sun mer ‘sky 
at noon. - Oo can describe in 
haunting delight 
of the finale—music like unto the per- 
fect verse of a supreme poet whose 
imagination is kindled by wild or mel- 
ancholy tales told him in youth by 
gSypsy lips. | 
x *s 

The performance of this concerto 
by Mr. Joseffy was the most admirable 
piano playing that has been heard in 
Music Hall for several years. ‘This 
statement, made in tolerably cool blood, 
means much. And why this enthusi- 
asm? 

Mr. Joseffy realized first of all that 
the concerto is properly a symphony 
With the piano obbligato. His instru- 
ment was only one of many. 

At the start he seemed disposed to 
nervousness, but he quickly recovered 
himself, and then until the end a cres- 
cendo of admiration was the result, and 
the accompaniment of the crescendo of 
his ability. 

While he still retains rare crispness cf 
touch and clearness of technique (pre- 
cision that is nevér metallic, his tech- 
nique has broadened without a loss of 
delicacy and exquisiteness of tone. The 
hearer never thought of technique; he 
was absorbed in the music of the much- 
abused instrument. Never was there a 
forced tone; i\¢ver was there a reminder 
of strings, keys, hammers, sounding 
board and nedals. The piano itself, un- 
der such hands, confessed that after 
all it is a musical instrument. 

In the phrasing there was no such 
attention paid to the coloring of a petty 
detail that the 
phrase in connection with the orchestra 
was lost. When the piano dominated, 
it was as a righteous master, not as a 
tyrant. 

Add to a complete mastery of tech- 
nique, a temperament that found itself 
in full sympathy with the changing 
moods of Brahms;a sense of rhythm that 


; 
; 
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was not rigidly expressed, but was as | 


sure and fluent and unconscious as are 
the rhythms in nature; 
nuances rather than for gaudy colors; 
and an entire 
that was theatrical or spectacular, 
‘‘Tfle nothing common did, or mean 
Upon that memorable scene,’’ 
*. | 
No wonder that the applause was 
spontaneous, and long continued. No 
wonder that there were recalls without 
end. There was a glorious tribute to a 
display of uncommon art, There was 
the heart-felt gratitude at hearing 
again one of the very few great pianists 
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of the world. 
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Solo work and 

worthy of the 


The orchestra 


were alike 
highest praise. 
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Rafael Joseffy Makes His First Appear- 
ance in Boston in Six Years. 
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“who, on this oceasion, made his first ap- 
‘pearance hére in six years, and was given 


‘a welcome of exceptional sincerity and | puEpoee of bringing the best in music. 
‘within reach of all who loved it has 
‘been thwarted by speculators and by 


‘fashionable people who care for every- 


‘heartiness. The concerto has nat been 
heard in Boston since it was played by 
Mr. Baermann at these same concerts, 
Dec. 8, 1888, under Mr. Gericke. It must 


be classed as one of the really great and | 
sending the Symphony Orchestra afield, | 


lasting pianoforte concertos, despite some- 
thing of tediousness in its first move- 
‘ment. The interest of the work is deeper 


-in the second movement, but in the ex- | 
‘at home, and, on Thursday evenings, or | 


quisite andante and the wonderfully fine 
and effective finale, with its three strong- 
ly marked and beautiful leading themes, 
treated with a flexibility, a grace, and a 
poetic and graceful warmth to which the 
composer has not often risen, it reaches 


as lofty a height as has ever been scaled 
in a work of its kind. Its performance 
by Mr. Joseffy was masté¢rly in every 
noble sense of the word. His style has 
gained surprisingly in virility, maturity 
and dignity since he last played here, 
and in all that relates to what is best, 
most admirable and most satisfying in 
peaoror te playing this performance must 
e pronounced the most noteworthy that 
has been heard in Music Hall during the 
Season thus far. It was solid, intellec- 
tual and maniy from beginning to end, 
Of the artist’s technique there is no need 
to write. It has always been of the most 
perfect, and it has grown in firmness and 
trength. Such a _ performance 
reshing in its freedom from even a sug- 
gestion of mere virtuosity and sickly sen- 
timentality, and in its vigorous earnest- 
hess, its devotion to the composer and the 
abstention of the player in forcing the 
artist to the front at the expense of the 
Music it was especiaily welcome. Mr. Jo- 
seffy wears his hair short, his movements 
are brisk instead of languid; he seems to 
be pleased and excited rather than bored 
when he is applauded, and he recognizes 
applause with unmistakable gratification 
nstead of melancholy condescension. He 
is, however, none the less a master in his 
rt on this account. Mr. Joseffy’s read- 
ng and playing of this work can be de- 
scribed only in superlatives. Especially 
brilliant, musicianly and large was his 
pexsormanoe of the exactingly trying 
nale, not only in the splendid technique 
that successfully coped with it, but in the 
penusite taste, the grace of expression 
and the sympathetic style that gave ita 
delightful and delighting distinction. The 
appiause that rewarded the artist at the 
close of the concerto was overwhelming in 
its fervor and enthusiasm. He was re- 
@alled again and again until the audience 
fairly wore itself out. The concerto was 
accorded a perfect accompaniment by Mr. 
_Paur, who was at his very best through 
rhe whole concert. and who gave a beau- 
fully colored reading cf the symphony 
and a glorious interpretation of the over- 
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: There will be no concert and rehearsal 
is week. At the concert to be given 
b. 1 will be played a Goldmark sym- 
4 heny. a suite by Godard (first time) and 
ubinstein’s overture, ‘“‘Dimitri Donskoi.’’ 
Mme. Melba is to be the soloist. 
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called to t that ‘his honorable 


The Truth then 


thing except music. 
‘Instead of 


makes this suggestion: 


on long trips to distant cities, adven-— 
tures. which, it is generally understood, | 
do not pay, might you not keep them, 


at any other convenient and suitable | 
time, give preliminary rehearsals, with | 
no season tickets, no reserved seats, no 
auction sales, but just sales at the door | 
at the prices now charged for Friday | 
rehearsals, minus, of course, the pre- 
mium? Fashionable Boston would still 
throng to the concerts. The suburbs 
and the city would still fill the house on 
Friday afternoons, and there would be 
room at the preliminary rehearsal for 
those who are now shut out. And they 
would call you blessed.’’ 
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UAL | principa! feature of 
Yo Ag 


pianist, Rafael Joseffy, who played the 


phony orchestra—the completion of the | Pian 
concerto No. 2 by Brahms. The orches- 


first ‘half of the season’s work—was stven' go kal liatllaadi epee HE 
thy | . chubert’s  ‘Un- 
Saturday evening. The program was a8 'f finished Symphony,” and Beethovants 
follows: \ +7, neal a Overture to “Egmont.’”’ Mr Joseffy has 
S MAIEV AR) 7 been in comparative retirement for 
Unfinished symMm'phiony......ecccesescesees Schubert three or four years, but the remem- 
Concerto No. 2, for pianoforte..........Brahms 
Overture, ‘““Egmont’’......sseeees ooeeeee Beethoven 
The feature of the evening was the mar- ; 
vellous work of ‘the soloist, Mr. Rafael 5 
Joseffy, who made his first ‘Boston appear- ° Le ant : 4 
uadience was somewhat unusual, and it 
ance in six years, and received an ovation | extended to the members of the orches- 
that is seldom accorded an artist in this | tra Who spontaneously pene os the ap- 
' , plause showered upon the soloist. 
city. His selection for the evening, the The modesty of the man, which ap- 
second concerto of Brahms, gave evidence bearer emyoet a repel neil: g notable, 
; alk a. and in S interpretation of Brahms 
of his nobility of purpose, and was proof | the auditor instinctively felt that the 
of the artist’s desire to appeal to the cul- 
tivated taste of his hearers. The concerto 


composer’s sentiments were being pre- 

sented with artistic fidelity and intelli- 

gence and with each part given its 
is not what may be-termed a popular || proper value; that the interpreter, for 
number—in the sense that it strikes a ie 15 tg OR merely the medium 
mixed company favorably—but to those POUga' Whom, the wre S..aeee Waar 
whose knowledge of music of the best , His command of the piano seems per- 
type and ‘tthe highest art is ample, it is} tect, anu nis pedai work is remarkable, 
welcomed as one of ‘the notable produc- In this concerto there is not a pre- 
tions of the great master. Joseffy is a}} ponderance of pure solo playing, the in- 


boast of a 
admiring auditors than that which 
greeted this performer at the close of 
the concerts. The enthusiasm of the 


master of technique, and his reading is PA ere being largely used with the | 


erchestra, but in every way. Joseffy 


masterfully intelligent. When he left us 'meets the requirements of the com- 
six yars ago ‘he was considered an artist poser. The opening cadenza was. most 


of no mean ability. He returns to the | delicately played, and the subsequent 
concert hall a great artist, worthy of aj Ornamentations were as clear and fluent- 
place among the world’s noblest pianists. } ly set forth as one could wish to hear, 
eee ; > ght: a nce in the difficult passage work he was 
called again and again, there was one | not overshadowed by the orchestra. The 
round of applause that continued more 
probably accounts for this result. 
clapping of a ‘boisterous sort, it was a In the andante the prilliant themes 
aneous anifestati 7 ight by 
spontaneous manifestation of delight by quiet Dassages the delicacy, clearnean 
and dreamy tendernes ge 
son. Joseffy did not respond, with a solo, ws a6 OF CHO PRTEIIE 
but conittented himself with bowing his} artist could have done. In arpeggios, 
double runs and octaves his execution 
Gistinct triumph for ‘him. ping measures of the last movement 
ePasur | ¢ me 
The orchestral numbers were given in were equally werthy of high praise. In 
work of Mr. Paur’s associates, and the} were set forth with skill of the highest 
concert was thoroughly enjoyable. | order. The orchestra deserves high com- 
this week. Saturday evening, Feb. 1, the} @@ce. 
second half of the season will ‘be inaugu- 
mark symphony, a suite by Godard (first ? 
time) and Rubinstein’s overture, ‘‘Dimitri’ chestra without a break. 
ist was given a poetic interpretation by the 
4 orchestra. The celli sang the harmon- 
ly, and the oboes and clarinets admi- 
rably sustained their part of the work, 
the symphony was not broken, and the 
forte passages by the full band were 
sembles always receive from this body 
of players. Beethoven’s “Hgmont”’ over- 
sonority and impressiveness. 
There will be no concert this week. 


At the close of his effort, he was re- | JoSseffy’s touch is remarkable, and even 
| exquisite, 

than two minutes. It was not mere hand 
were grandly played, and in the more 

one of the largest audiences of the sea- 
were expressed as no one but a great 

acknowledgments. It was an evening of 
was fauitless, and, by contrast, the trip- 
the superb manner that characterizes the | short, all the beauties of the concerto 
There will ‘be no concert or rehearsal| mendatior for its share in the perform- 

rated, and the program will be a Gold- 
Donskoi.’’ Mme. Melba is ‘to be the solo- ‘ge anfin shed sympnony of Schubert 
ies of the first movement very sweet- 
MOZART SYMPIIO! The precising of the strings throughout 
given with the stirring effect whch en- 
ture was played with all necessary 


The program for next week will aoe a 


a symphony by Goldmark, suite 

Godard, first time, and Rubinstein’s | 
overture, “Dimitri Donskoi.””. Mme 
Melba will be the soloist. 1 ia 


riven musical form without affectation, | 


The entrances were made in per- 
fect tempo with the seloist, and all the | 
lights and shades of expression were | 
finely preserved. Mr Paur ted the musf{- | 
cal dialogues between the plano and or- | 


ance here in several years of the great. 


| 
! 


singing quality of his tone. 


= 


brance of his artistic work on former 
occasions was still fresh in the minds _ 
of concert patrons, and few artists can ) 
heartier indorsement from | 


oncert last week was the first appear- — 
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FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-06. 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTIETH PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMIL: PAUR, Conductor. 


XII CONCERI 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


GOLDMARK. SYMPHONY No. 1, in E flat major. ‘‘Landliche 
Hochzeit, op. 26. 


. Hochzeits-Marsch: Moderato molto. 
. Brautlied: Allegretto. 

. Im Garten: Andante. 

. Tanz: Allegro molto. 


WAGNER. ELISABETH’S GREETING, from “‘Tannhéuser.’’ 


MACDOWELL. SUITE No. 2, in E minor, ‘‘Indian,’’ op. 48. (MS.) 
. With much dignity and character; legend-like. 
Twice as fast; with decision. 
. Softly, tenderly. 
. With rough vigor, almost savagely. 
Dirge-like, mournfully. 
. Swift and light. 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 


DELIBES. LA LEGENDE DE LA FILLE DU PARIA, 
from ‘‘Lakmé.”’ | 


RUBINSTEIN. OVERTURE to ‘‘Dimitri Donskoi.’’ 
(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Mme. MELBA. 
By courtesy of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau. 
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@ second or third hearing might! 
. “our. judgment; but at present we. 
| feel as if Mr. MacDowell had been tryi ne 
edate Hail: Boston Syisphouy Orchestra. to do the undoable. Gis 
The proeramme of the thirteenth: avait Rubinstein’s “Dimitri Donskoi” overture 
phony concert, given last Saturday even- has its admirers; we find {t dull and ra 
ing in the Music Hall, was as follows: | SUE nace ate sregh 4 date. of its com-~ 
Goldmar ; ‘ made us hope for more melodi 
v Wedding opus 20. No. 1, in E-flat major, “Rustic yention and more snap in ‘style. . sr: 
ManDein poveths . eR t Ininor, "Indian. 0 es Mme. Melba sang Elisabeth’s scene from — 
48 (MS.) ’ » Opus the second act of ‘“‘Tannhiuser” superbly; _ 
Delibes: ihe Legend of the Pariah’s Daughter, from With noble breadth and simplicity of. style 
Rubinstein: Overture to ‘Dimitri Donskol.”’ }and great dignity of expression. Perhaps 
Mine. Melba was the singer. | her performance on Friday afternoon) was: 
Goldmark’s ‘‘Rustic Wedding” is not the | just a thought finer than on Saturday even- 
most interesting work in the world; neither , ng; the audience was certainly more re- | 
is it the least so. When one hears of the Sponsive at the public rehearsal than,at the | 
enormous care Goldmark is said to bestow concert. Friday afternoon was the first 
upon his compositions, and of his searching time in our experience that this particular 
self-criticism, one is a little inclined to Selection has aroused any enthusiasm in an- 
wonder that the results he obtains are not @udience. Mme. Melba’s singing /of the 
more striking. .When this ‘‘Rustic Wed- Legend from Delibes’s ‘‘Lakmé’’ was su- 
ding’ of his was first given here, some perb; saving a slip'or two in intonation in 
years ago, we could find little in it; and ' the concluding staccato phrases, superb at 
longer and closer acquaintance with the every point. The audience went fairly wild 
work has not much increased our respect Over it. i 
for it. There are moments of beauty, es- The next programme is: Schubert, Fanta- 
pecially of cleverness, in it; but we cannot S!a; Vieuxtemps, concerto for violin, in D 
but find it pretty tedious for the most part.) Minor; Wagner, introduction to. Act I. of 
Mr. MacDowell’s new ‘“‘Indian’’ suite iB) ‘Lohengrin ;” Liszt,‘symphonic poem, ‘‘Tas- 
a curious work. Perhaps the most curious 9.’ Mr. M. Marsick will be the violinist. 
poaragec about it is that Mr. MacDowell ~ 
shou have written it; for, if we mistake 
not, he is not. in’ the least bitten with the! LARGEST OF THIS SEASON. 
now popular fad for barbarous folk-tunes, “I 
and far prefers music of civilized origin and 
_ character. How conscious he was, in writ- 2 srmphouy Conceri Attracts a 
ing this suite, of the handicap under which 
his talent labored in trying 6 transmute Great Audience. 
his authentic North American Indian the- | 
matic material into something recogniza- | 
ble as modern music, we do not know; but Every Available Seat and All Stand- | 
to the listener the handicap is apparent ing Room in Music Mall Occupied— 
enough. Mr. MacDowell admits the re-~ Mme. Melba the Soloist—Two Inter- 
semblance of ‘some of these Indien tunes ° esting Novelties, Introduced tn the 
hearing them, we could not but feel, as we 
did in listening to the negro themes in Dr. Every available bit of space for either 
Dvorak’s “From the New World” sym- sitting or standing was occupied in Music 
phony, the most barbarous tunes, of no- Hall Jast evening, despite the depressing 
matter-what origin, have so much in com- and discouraging state of the weather 
mon that it takes an expert to recognize 4nq the miserable condition of the streets. 
nent oat ane Bnet in thelr oo The audience was the largest that has at- 
presi abe ah o the experienced musical eth- tended a Boston Symphony concert this 
nologist the Indian melodies chosen by Mr. “te 
MacDowell may present some _ features antag 7” b eclaag *hoapssec St. eererines 
which differentiate them from other sav- | Symphony, ‘Rustic weeene shops: 5 
age or semi-barbarous themes: but to the Elisabeth's pointe tactea Tannbauser’’....Wagner 
ordinary musician their general barbarous- Suite No. 2, indian, op. 48.E. A. MacDowell 
ness is about all that is noteworthy in Bell ween geil Lakme '....-6> si ceoeeseeesees Delibes 
them. We personally could not help find- Overture, “Dimitri Donskot Bulinates 
ing these Indian tunes not only irredeema- Mme. Melba, was the soloist.  EROES 
bly hideous, but terribly tedious. What Mr. were two novelties, Mr. MacDowell’s suite. 
MacDowell has done with them is no doubt , and the. Rubinstein overture, neither. of 
interesting—as all clever work is interest- which had been heard at these concerts - 
ing—but seldom more than this. The first before. Thé suite is in’ five movements, 
movement Has moments. of great beauty . and its title pertains to it because, the © 
and impressiveness; but the rest of the ° thematic material of the work ‘has been 
suite left us cold and unmoved. We could suggested, for the most part, by Indian. 
not but feel all the while that the composer | molodies. It ray We stated at once that - 
had made a serious mistake in thus trying | the instrumentation throughout is masters | 
to make a silk purse out of @ sow’Ss e@r | 1. in the best senséofthe word; that the” 


Programme. 
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ie yr stra ‘ic h and unhackneyed > affects of ii 
tone color; that his workmanship is fine, || MV 


and that there is enough and to spare of 
“poetic sentiment in the composition.’ Un- 
fortunately, it is not clear in meaning. Mr. 
MacDowell is said to deny distinctly all 
intention ,of writing anything of; the na- 
ture of “programme music’ in this suite, 


and yet; what it is all°abdut is as sorely 
‘in need of description as‘is the most pro- 
nounced example of such. music. eg 

-. There is little, if -anything,; in the work, 
except the orchestration, that makes it- 


self understood on a first hearing. Here 
and there is a suave and tender gleam 
of tunefulness, a fragment of melody 
‘that bids fair to become interesting, but 
it ‘vanishes almost before it takes form. || 
‘There is much musicianship, but little 
music. Theré is a wealth of color, but 
no discoverable reason for it. The modu- 
Jations frequently surprise by their in- 
genuity and their newness; but when all 
dis over one remembers nothing but tone 
‘color, modulation and strongly marked 
Thythms, piquant and otherwise, to no 
‘lucid énd ‘that is: apparent. .The suite 
shows the thoroughly: skilled artist, sure || 
of hand, unfailing in finding just the || 
right way in which to ,express his 
thoughts, ‘high of aim and) scrupulously 
Gonscientious in a desire to appeal to 
what is loftiest. in his art; but here. he | 
has exhibited more'of cleverness than of | 
what is understood as inspiration, In 
brief, the work vérges at times closel 
on tiresomeness, and its affluence of ric 
color at length becomes monotonous 
through lack of contrast. 

It may faithfully set forth the {m-. 
ressions excited in the composer by 
he Indian melodies he has taken for 
themes, but it’has the faults of ail im- 
pressionism in demanding that the 

ertist’s standpoint shall be first discov- 
ered and then viewed sympathetically. 
A. second hearing may induce a more 
favorable impression of the work in re- 
gard to the composer’s invention, but 
one hearing excites only admiration for | 
his technical knowledge and the. skill 
with which he uses it. the audience | 
listened to it attentively; but it was 
moved to no very marked enthusiasm 
except of a complimentary nature. It 
'Was beautifully and effectively played, 
'and at its close there was a persistent 
all for Mr. MacDowell; but he did not 
ae ee 
charming aaa was given of Gold- | 
mark’s always delightful symphony. The 
lovely slow movement was exquisitely 
given, and the finale was rendered with 
a fine, a rhythmic swing,and a brilliancy 
that were unsurpassable. Mme. Melba 
‘Was received with a storm of plaudits. 
Her singing of the Wagner air did not 
show her at her best. he music is not 
of ‘the ‘kind’ in which she excels. She 
“sang it with the finish, the purity of in- 


First Performance Here of 
MacDowell’s 2d Suite. 


A Very Large Audience Ap= 


plauds Melba Wildly. 


Grand Opera Season — Notes 
of Coming Concerts. 


The program of the 138th Symphony 
Concert was as follows: : 
Symphony No. 1, in E-flat major, 

‘*Rustic Wedding,’’ Op. 26...... .<Goldmark 
Elisabeth’s Greeting, from ‘‘Tannhdeu- 

ser’’ Wagner 
Suite No. 2, in E-minor, ‘‘Indian,’’ Op. 

48 (MS.) MacDowell 

(First time at these concerts.) 
1. With much dignity and character; 
legend-like. 
Twice as fast; with decision. 
Softly, tenderly. 
bie rough vigor; almost savage- 
y. 
Dirge-like, mournfully. 
5. Swift and light. 
Legend of the Pariah’s Daughter, from 

‘*‘Lakmé’’ Delives 

Overture to ‘‘Demetrius of the Don’’... 


Rubinstein 
(First time.) 


The feature of last evening’s con- 
cert was the first performance in 
Boston of MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian’’ suite, 
which was first played in New York 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Jan. 28, of this year. 

An eminent critic in New York laid 
considerable stress on the fact that 
the thematie .naterial of this work was 
suggested for the most part by Indian 
melodies. By ‘‘Indian’’ is here meant 
the North American Indian. Mr. Mac- 
Dowell himself acknowledges his in- 


debtedness,and at the same time suggests 
that the occasional similarity between 
these themes and Northern European 
themes is ‘‘a direct testimony in cor- 
sg id of Thorfinn Karlsefni’s 
aga.’’ 
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terest. Composers in this country tha 


music on either Indian, negro, creole, or 
Canadian folk-songs are pursuing a 
chimera. fh Hh 

Mr. MacDowell himself has made no 


and at the same time too imaginative a 
composer... He took the themes; and, 
using them, he painted tonal pictures 
in the impressionistic school. This mu- 
sic is not program music in the vulgar 


bi 


§ country that’ Wedding should be consummated, But 
a natiorial school of | Germans take so much time in every- 


J - , ind , . Suet Cane , * 4g th A ‘aay ate ms u . Vv 2d 
-an Indian tune has only an exotic in-' Paris to exclaim: 


; 
; 


sense. He has not even given his five. 


pictures titles. The hearer can find in 
these tonal pictures what he pleases, or, 
as for that, he is not obliged to look 


at them. 


' capabilities. 


This music undoubtedly perplexed and 


disturbed many last evening. I have 
no doubt that some of Mr. MacDowell’s 


warm admirers were staggered. It is, 


perhaps to be regretted that this re- 
markable work was sandwiched be- 
tween two tunes sung by an adored 
prima donna, for on such a “‘gala night’’ 
an audience is not in the most receptive 
or appreciative mood for listening to a 
new and singularly original orchestral 
work. I understand that Mr. MacDow- 
ell did not know of the conductor’s com- 
plimentary purpose until Friday morn- 
ing, and it will be remembered that in 
place of the “‘Indian*’ suite a suite by 
(Ciodard -vas announced two weeks ago. 
I further understand that Mr. Mac- 


Dowell protested against the perform-.- 


ance last evening. It would have been 
better for composer and audience if the 
suite had been more becomingly intro- 
duced to Boston. 


This suite first of all perplexed, pos- , 
sibly shocked, because it is full of a, 
‘strong individuality that disdains the 


eommonplace. The rare beauty and the 
wildness of certain harmonic progres- 
sions: the disdain for conventional mod- 
lations and cadences, the absence of 
anything that is cheaply pretty or 


sentimental; the avoidance of familiar . 


effects: the extraordinary feeling for 
nuances—for Mr. MacDowell, like Ver- 
laine, is the man of the shade not the 
color; all these attributes that are tne 
elory of the work no doubt seemed 
strange, perhaps bizarre to many. Yet 
I know of few modern compositions 


of insincerity, from the grievous flaw 
of affectation as this suite. 
What a masterpiece is that inter- 
ruption in the third movement! How 
full of unearthly suggestion! How 
exquisite the tenderness of the second 


movement! How noble is the melancho- | 


ly of the dirge! In this whole suite 
there is no trace of crudeness; there 
and yet 
apparent; the thoughts are the musical 


thoughts of high imagination; the ex- 
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It is this suite that. 


the impertinent “Willy” in — 


“This interminable 


thing.’’ . 
The overture of Rubinstein’s forgot- 
ten opera is also to be forgotten, gnd 


: ly. Bubble and squeak! 
pretension to this wish; he is too sane omy | . by 


*  * di 
Melba, applauded wildly by a great 
audience, has sung here to greater ad- 
vantage. The Greeting of Elizabeth 
is not in her line; her delivery lacked 
breadth, dignity, true feeling. Nor 
does such music lend itself graciously 
to her undisputed but sharply defined 
In the song from ‘‘Lak- 
mé”’ she was more at her ease, and 
more the mistress of her eminent art, 
Rut in this air the brilliancy of her 
colorature was not as dazzling as on 
former occasions. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The 1360th performance of the Symphony 
orchestra, and the 18th concert of the pres- 
ent season, was given Saturday evening in 
the presence of an enormous audience—the | 
largest of the season—and one of the most 


The program was as follows: 


| Symphony No. 1, in E flat major, ‘Rustic 


. 


Wedding,” Op. 26 
| Elisabeth’s Greeting, from 


Suite No. 2, in E minor, ‘“‘Indian,’’ Op. 
Overture to‘‘Demetr 


(First time.) 


| 
} 
; selection, “The greeting of Elisabeth,’’ was 
that are so utterly free from the taint < 


notable that ever gathered in Music Hall. 


Goldmark 
mar’ ccoccceocsescesccvacceccqnerees SeeeRnen Wagner 


AS (MS. ).ccccccccccccpesccenvssensoses® MacDowell 
4 Legend of the Pariah’s Daughter, from 


df Lakme’? ssccocecccreeeegeasesesscesseess Delibes 


“ not so enjoyable as the later number, but 


it served to show the power of the dis- 
tinguished artist in dramatic fervor and an 
intelligent reading of the theme. The 


{ «“JLegend of the Pariah’s Daugihter,’’ from 
“Takme,”’ served to reveal the sweetness 


and purity of Melba’s voice, and that 


breadth of culture that distinguishes her 
among the great singers of our ‘time. At 


’ 


The magnet of attraction was Mme. | 
Melba, who was the soloist of the even- 
ing. She was received with great favor, 
and was loudly applauded, especially at 
the close of the second number. Her first 


the close of her magnificent treatment of. 


4 's song ‘the audience was wildly en- | 
3 There are here no echoes of Raff, or ce tentin pte i lled Melba to the stage | 
‘right to take themes that suit his pur- Wagener, or Bizet, or Brahms, men that tI usiastic, = ppg Hehe Bh ne eee 
RracDowell maay : Rae: Meee ik i have each influenced mightily the | 5!* times. 1e W AY ven a ver it an 
Pheiice from. that Aueie Wiad One eee || | musical thought of today. There is the | floral tributes, and a ss or a atcniaan 
Afraid: Fe eee ee aoe tees dee | | voice of one composer; a virile, tender | evening of proud triumph for : 
Afraid-Of-A-Drum; he may have had | | alae Phat dees not stammer, does not | jyric vocalist. yr 
copies of tunes originally poured into a | brealk does not wax hysterical; the The orchestral numbers included two 
phonograph by some jesting and retired break, does mposer that not only must srehestral num rs included. $m 
warrior; or he may have secured them ‘needs pour out that which has accu- that weé ye es Demeteiinnan a 
through the courtesy of Mr. Edward ' mulated within him, but knows all the | grams, the ov Ure tO ts gate the : 
Everett Rice meditating an Indian | fesoureces of musical oratory—in a word, Don,” and the n ~f Be 
burlesque; wherever and in what man- | young American composer, ward A. 


——1 the voice of MacDowell. Bei cag) 
ner he got them is of little interest. to the vole * There was nothing espe- 


x” MacDowell. 
The other orchestral numbers need 


' pression is that of the sure and serene 


tonation and the beauty of method that | master. 


@haracterize all that she does, but some- 
thing more of power and largeness of 
style were needed to do the music full. 
“justice. When it was over she was Trésa; 
» galled es, and was given a pro- 

d other flowers. In the 


We go to a concert to hear music, not 
| to study folk-lore. A composer has a 


florid music was trilled forth Ww 

rfection of. method and gracefu 
f style that are her peculiar possessions. 
‘The performance roused her hearers tg 
DOE Rae 
‘applauded until sne _comeé to ray ii the musician, who asks this one ques- 
again’ and in to bow her acknowl ition, “What did Mr. MacDowell do with 

ents and to receiye-more' roses: |! them after he got them?” 


“6 





‘that he subordinates technique to ideas, uses it asa 
“means, and not asthe end. Dignity, rare originality 


| : in the development of the themes, richness and a : 

- ahmtitsaen Wa arnattina ane | | The Symphony Concert. _priateness of coloring, technical skill of the hlichest ox. 

pressed admit poetic interpretations ¢ | The Symphony Orchestra gave its thirteenth concert 4¢r, poetic imagination, surety of hand, power, 

WRI conse . 4t not a specific nature. . . of the season, last night, in Music Hall. The follows passion and sweetness, these are some of the charac. 

gat ge Copy : ‘ithout a nective story ofan India ing was the programme: teristes of Mr. MacDowell’s Suite which is surely one 
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Tee K To the average aU: r th é work. my , foot dein ‘“—Eakme” Of Melba, the incomparable, there is nothing new to 

‘wae. prove somewhat uninteresting, for its Overture, “Dimitri Donskoi”’ say, her voice, and her art are of exquisite quality and 

manifold beauties cannot be discerned Soloist, Mme. Melba- her witchery is irresistible. To listen to her wasa 


Mla ep 79 i pe aeat Bailey A very large audience was present, but whether it delight, and her fascinating work more than merited 
m ‘|| Aldrich’s legend ‘Miantowona,”’ Tewe | | came to hear Mr. MacDowell’s new suite, or to feast the wild and enthusiastic applause it won. 

es iisows: Pig tag aeons 2 evening ng sone are eee the second is its eyes on Melba, tis{a question that cannot be an- SS 
nsdn ; Fantasy, Schubert; concer- || an Indian love song. the third move- swered. Unfortunately for the art, alarge number of| It was at the Symphony rehearsal yes- 
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Ree Soe en : Vaan the orchestration, which is very attrac- voice?” Fortunately, onthe present occasion both) poston girl exclaimed, ‘‘Why, there isn’t 
Besa (élba attracts as none other with her | tive to the advanced musician, The va-. | those who came to see and to hear had most pleasant her pal oy 


m . ” / By 
a aie ot Sap ; nee “SE |} rious dance rhythms are quaintly con-' ; a claque herel’’ Then the oth h ae 
pare rhly vibrant tones. Talk of her lack- ceived and vividly set forth, and the occupation. sige ‘ell? “Took as thosé solemn young men oO 
ang Orame ic experience! After a dozen or || underlying characteristics of Indian The novelty of the evening was Mr. MacDowell’s there—thove in that row. They are mote 
more recalls yesterday afternoon, just one melody are truthfully preserved through Indian suite, which is a most fascinating work of art.) Sunes tedhaian: Cul pnt antovina: 4 ate 
mee Ss Pe nation cowards the audience all the work without undue prominence It is interesting to know that he went to the pla a, gO §6 #5 y {403 hay ea ca 

tt that there was to be no encore, Riven to strident phrases and measures. _| selves; you can see that. Although the 
See eee ee 2Ore, — he legend, which is, Mr MacDowell’s American Indians for his themes; but this neither) ~~ : ioe, Ce 
Se r black plumes nodded in a threat- || 48th numbered composition, was played , ladds to nor detracts from the merits of his work. make such @ clatter, there isn’t @ 1 mite 5 
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: ; : up of modern” 
to “Demetrius of the Don,”’ and the ap-,| harmonious, despite the fortissimo char- : a roundabout way of uttering the truism that} Orchestra was chiefly made up di rn 
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‘slightly lacking in dramatic warmth, 
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| : 4 Ip dance, the credit or blame of the dis- ¢ tard + times the broad fone 
so faultless and clear, the cer- : ment is a sca ‘ ‘or — cellence) giving a ae 
attack and the perfect ex- | j covery lies with the hearer and not with the composer.=— almost like the English horn, which suits: 


jon of t various sentiments, And this third moyement is filled with strength. vigor eman school of scoring, and’ ae 
- her w are Ri Tatler eater | ® and fire; the second movement is delightful in its phates abe prt aaticaike thin 40H wikbah thi i 
elba’s le o numbered a score ; tenderness and poetic feeling, The fourth moveuni Steenoh composers prefer, Dismal work i 

, and she was f rly showered . dirgelike, mournfully,”’ is full of large imaginings, | appropriately gave the tender and jig ate’ | 
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__ The opening. number 


and when Conductor Paur laid down his 
baton and closed his book at the close of 
the fourth movement, the vast audience 
showed appreciation by loud and long 
continued applause, to which Mr. Paur 
responded four times. 

The orchestration was remarkably fine, 
and though the number was long (fully 
50 minutes), it was one of the successes 
of the present season. 

The program for next Saturday evening 
is as follows: Fantasy, Schubert; concer- 
to for violin, D minor; Vieuxtemps; Pre- 
lude to Act 1, ‘‘Lohengrin;’’ Symphonic 
poem, “Tasso.” Mr. Martin Marsick will 

be the violinist. 


—— 


_....Melba attracts as none other with her 
superbly vibrant tones. Talk of her lack- 
ing dramatic experience! After a dozen or 
*more recalls yesterday afternoon, just one 
charming inclination towards the audience 


settled it that there was to be no encore, | 


while her black plumes nodded in a threat- 
ening ‘‘aside’’ to the orchestra, bidding them 
drop their vigorous and cheery conspiracy 
against the rules of the Symphony con- 
certs. . 


te. 
Thirteenth Symphony Progyam” 


Three features were on the 13th sym- 
phony program—the first performance 
here of Mr E. A. MacDowell’s “In- 


dian’’ suite, and Rubinstein’s overture | 


to ‘‘Demetrius of the Don,’”’ and the ap- 


pearance of Mme Melba as soloist. The | 
remaining orchestral number was Gold- | 


mark’s symphony ‘“‘Rustic Wedding.”’ 
Every seat in Music hall was occupied, 
and many applicants” for admission 
were obliged to go away without gain- 
ing an entrance, all of the tickets be- 
ing sold. : 
Mme Melba’s numbers were Elizabeth’s 
reeting from ‘‘Tannhauser,’’ and 
egend from ‘‘Lakme.”’ Her renditions 
of the two arias call for no special ex- 
pressions of praise at this time, for this 
wonderful artist has long since about 
exhausted the English vocabulary in- 
dicative of commendation. Brilliancy 
and strength characterized her singing 
of the Tannhauser air, which, though 
slightly lacking in dramatic warmth, 
was exquisitely delicate and artistic in 
every phrase. The legend from ‘“Lak- 
-me’”’ showed her wondrous purity and 
flexibility of vocalization. The runs 
' and trills so faultless and clear, the cer- 


tainty in attack and the perfect ex-— 


‘pression of the various sentiments, 


aroused her auditors to even greater . 
enthusiasm than did the earlier num- | 


ber. Melba’s recalls mumbered a score 
'or more, and she was fairly showered 
(with bouquets. . 

Mr MacDowell’s new work entitles him 
to rank with the foremost writers of 
music of the higher forms, for the 
“Indian’’ legend is harmonized and or- 
chestrated more elaborately than any 
other strictly American composition ,et 
given here In a note on the program 


gon of the evening, 
Goldmark’s symphony, known as “The 
Rustic Wedding,” was a delightful treat, 
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he has not nosen any 
sub-titles to explain the. | 
of his tone paintings he emotions ex- 


admit poetic anor eretAsiaie. at 
e 


pr | 
a general but not a specific nature. | 
musical ideas suggest certain fancies, 


without a distinctive story of an Indian 


character, leaving to the auditor the 
leasure Of weaving the narrative for 
imself. 

To the average auditor the work will 
prove somewhat uninteresting, for its 
manifold beauties cannot be discerned 
at a single hearing. In the first move- 
ment, suggested by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich’s legend ‘‘Miantowona,’’ two 
festival songs are used. In the second is 
an Indian love song. The third move- 
ment is expressive of a scalp dance; 
the fourth is some kind of a dir 
the fifth suggests merrymaking in an 
Indian village. 

Throughout these movements there 
is an originality of thought shown in 


the orchestration, which is very attrac-| 


tive to the advanced musician, The va- 
rious dance rhythms are quaintly con- 
ceived and vividly set forth, and the 
underlying characteristics of Indian 
melody are truthfully preserved through 
all the work without undue prominence 
given to strident phrases and measures. 
The legend, which is Mr MacDowell’s 
48th numbered composition, was played 
from manuscript. 

The orchestra played splendidly, con- 
ductor Paur and his men evincing a 
special interest in interpreting this 


grand work of the young Boston com- | 
_poser. The Rubinstein overture, played 


‘for the first time, was skilfully treated, 


the peculiarities of the writer being 


‘Clearly shown. The stormy periods be- 


fore the free fantasia were admirably 
smooth and vigorous, and the work of 
the brasses in the finale was notably 
harmonious, despite the fortissimo char- 
acter of the phrases. In the Goldmark 
symphony the 13 variations were deftly 
given by the different contingents. In 


the third part of this number the clar- | 
inets and horns did splendid work. The. 
‘introduction to the ‘‘Tannhauser’ aria 
| was given faultlessly. 


At the concerts this week Mr M. Mar- 
sick, the eminent violinist, will be the 
soloist. The program will be as fol- 
lows: Schubert, ‘‘Fantasy;’’ Vieux- 
temps, concerto for violin in D minor; 
Wagener, prelude to act I, ‘‘Lohengrin; | 
Liszt, symphonic poem, ‘‘Tasso.’’ | 


ge, and | 
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Soloist, Mme. Melba. her witchery is irresistible. To listen to her wasa 
A very large audience was present, but whethe. it delight, and her fascinating work more than merited 


came to hear Mr. MacDowell’s new suite, or to feast the wild and enthusiastic applause it won. 
‘its eyes on Melba, tisfa question that cannot be an- 


swered. Unfortunately for the art, a large number of It was at the Symphony rehearsal yes- 
music patrons receive deiight and satisfaction only} terday afternoon. The girl who has lived 
through sight; they go to see the famous artist, notto| in Paris said to the Boston girl, ‘I don’t” 
hear the work of art, andthe pervading commentis:| wonder that the audience hissess the | 


“Did you see her jewels?” not “Did you hear her} ojaque when they applaud too long.” The- 
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voice?” Fortunately, onthe present occasion both 


Boston girl exclaimed, ‘“‘Why, there isn’t. 
those who came to see and to hear had most pleasant 


a claque herel’’ Then the other paid: 
“Took as those solemn young men over 


The novelty of the evening was Mr. MacDowecll’s there—those in that row. They are not ales 
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And this third moyement is filled with strength. vigor pa ioe German school of scoring, and at 
and fire; the second niger eeee age apes ie i times the delicate thin tone which the 
(enderness and poetic feeling, The fourth movement.’ 7, composers prefer. In this worl he | 
“dirgellke, mournfully,” is full of large imagining», = appropriately gave the tender and lighter | 
its grasp of space and decided yet vague and mourn- quality. e 
ful picturesqueness, it suggests a De Quincey opium } Most charming in character and in their 
dream setto music. The orchestration of the work is execution were the imitative parases of the | 
masterly, brilliant, and of rare pate relia eur? second movement, the daintiest of free : 
ing may be found for the seeking,* but 15 168), eanonic effects, and here the rustic charac- 
oneZof Mr. Mac bowell’s merits as an artist} ¢ Jost: but the earnest and soul) 


in the development of the themes, richness and appro. | 
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“a has led the way from. ‘int and 


atti ‘to Wagner, and Melba took the 
ath in this concert, giving as her first 
or “Blizabeth’s Greeting’ from 
aeuser. * Shea ‘was welcomed into 
Piieenerian fold with a mighty out- 


cae after all, rather a tame one; one 
have greeted even an ante-room in 


at bro onder manner. The pure sweet, and 


voice is not cast in the’ heroic 


nou ld, and one measure sung by Materna 


nn would have shown the hope- 


: Tess sness of the excursion of the singer into 


No ath. Nevertheless, there was 


| much a ause and a floral tribute at the 


- number. . 

yt 1 Barts second number, the Parah song; 
th e voice seemed a trifle jaded from 
kme,’’ Melba was decidedly more 

e Home’ og intonation in the difficult u 

sm.pani Beseagee was perfect, al- 

ef ne ma in the Wagner number 
| was not at its very best. What an. odd 
mblance teyBeckmesser’s serenade there 
wi certain phrases of this song!* Melba’s 


& ation was a model of clearness, and 


the end ‘she seemed, jto triumph 
ther difficulties, and the Voice, which 
cked no oat before, became bDrill- 

| and effective in the final cadenza. 
call fter recall followed, but in accord- 
th the excellent rule at these con- 


ony 


be: na To encore was given. 


e orchestral numbers the chief 

“a centred upon MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian 
ubte .” This suite was first played in New 
{La aroused great enthusiasm there. 
“a enthusiasm the present writer cannot 
*e; he believes it to be a _ wild-goose 


Sea r 


"to speek out North American Indian | 


mae es with a view of founding a national 
; the plantation negroes ve a mu- 


7 sical epertoire, the Indians have not; the 
né wd oes are to some extent fond of melody 


nd are m-sically gifted, the Indians are 


not; ane he researches of Messrs. Baker, 


Krehbiel, Cushing and Fewkes, 
z the Indian musical records and-tra- 
} are of ethnological value, they will 
produce’ anything of permanent mu- 


1m: 


ithe & lid not. greatly matiter where the 
em ot this suite came from, for they 
ated with such musical skill that 
development was bound to become 
‘Ss pe ote ete and interesting. A French 
ook on ce made a most palatable dish out 
of ait ‘ ve; ‘it’s’ all in the sauce,”’ 
a 5. an the beauty of this suite was 
1) oe in sauce, ” and was in no degree 
b Wy credited to the Indians. The work 
see sr ed a Wagnerian tribe of Indians, 


wy iy 
* si ‘ 
im oh 


/ with oboes, bassoons and clarinettes, 
ou fierce combat th another 

"] with contrabasses and violins. 
ur had only conducted with a 


i rs me erly scoring everywhere 
e 7 bidads first movement gave 
st ects upon the vio- 

the baleful tones 
in profu- 
seemed to 


after which some wild yells and a hal 


“un ¢u: 


e of it in. this stre 

There ‘was @ strange dy lg lg 

ovement, and as the mut orn a 
signified more trouble, it ma be supposed 
the met PP doohonies woe oar oe either or 

e Indian themes or other slow to 
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dozen blows of a tomahawik (tutti) grousut 
the movement to an end. 

The fourth movement (‘‘Dirgelike, Mourn- ‘ 
fully’) is very impressive. It begins with y 
a bell-like organpoint, or stationary tone, ; : 
which gives a solemn monotony which is DAATONI ae * 4 DI ets 
very effective | and is added to by the reiter- 2 | O\S | ) I\ ie Yt Mi p 4 () N Y 
ation of a figure of three notes which is as > a 1) I \ KE a Bh } 
full of evil as the leading figure in ‘“‘Car- 4 
men,’’ and that portentous interval, the 
augmented second, is frequently in evi- 
dence. It would be easy to satirize the 
repetitions and the monotony, but there is 
a certain majesty of sorrow and brooding 
here which Pet 4 filippancy of treatment. 

Not so the finale, which seemed noisy 
and meaningless on a first hearing and 
might well cause the government to send 
the orchestra back to the'r reservation. 
There was a pizzicato theme here that 
was outre enough to have been Indian or 
Cochin-Chinese. Altogether one cannot but 
feel that Mr. MacDowell has exhibited his 
usual genius, but in a wrong Glvection: 
The ‘‘national music’”’ idea is running ram- 
pant at present, but it is not to be sought 
for in aboriginal themes; possibly we are 
too heterogeneous a people to expect a na- 
tional school of music of any kin 

The concert ended with Russian dis- 
Sonances ag given by Rubinstein in his» 
Overture to ‘‘Dimitr!-Donskoi.” It was a 
work in classical outline, but its only bit ‘ 
of direct melody seemed to lie in its second : SCHUBERT. 
theme. The trombones had herculean work 4 3 
to do, and there was a grandiose climax 
with an apotheosis of the theme after the 
manner of Liszt. The work was excellent- 
iy played and spite of its very dissonant 
mild elopment made Ae erloan indice sae: 

at w or merican Indian t | . rs . ‘ i in: I. 3 

Hast Indian wailings, and Ruasian’ aie VIEUXTEMPS. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 4, in D minor, op. 3f- 
cords, one began to long for a change, . I. Introduzione: Andante. — Moderato. 
and a dominant-tonic progression, or a i | II. Adagio religioso. 
plain major scale would ‘have’ been | | III. Scherzo: Vivace. — Trio: Meno mosso. 
cordially welcoméd. Louis C. Elson. ia IV. Finale: marziale: Andante. — Allegro. 


( Hay der : Eymphmy & Yaya) Sap, Evening m place 
WAGNER. VORSPIEL to ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 6} Menieh | hav 
leap biel 


Mr. EMIL: PAUR, Conduetor. 


XIV. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


FANTASIA in F minor, op. 103. 
Allegro molto moderato. — Largo maestoso. — 
Allegro vivace. — Tempo primo. 


(Scored for Orchestra by FELIX MOTTL. ) 


i ee ee 


LISZT. SYMPHONIC POEM No. 2. ‘Tasso.’ 


Soloist: .e Inarnek “played only m™ 
Fuday atten vom - 


Mr. M. MARSICK. 
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“and Paolo, or Tristan and Isolde, instead 
of a pair of country lovers. There was a 
ragged attack in the woodwind in the last 


ee 
4 


! ‘i 


movement and the work could have had a_ 


freer interpretation as regards tempi and 
shading, but it won much applause and was 
the only melodic bit of orchestral composi- 
tion upon the programme. 

Nordica has led the way from Bellini and 
Donizetti to Wagner, and Melba took the 
Same path in this concert, giving as her first 
number **Elizabeth’s Greeting’’ from 
“Tannhaeuser.’’ Sha was welcomed into 
the Wagnerian fold with a mighty out- 
burst of applause. But the Greeting to the 
Hall was after all, rather a tame one; one 
would have greeted even an ante-room in 
a broader manner. The pure sweet, and 
flexible voice is not cast in the’ heroic 
mould, and one measure sung by Materna 
or Lehmann would have shown the hope- 


lessness of the excursion of the singer into 
this new path. Nevertheless, there was 
| much applause and a fioral tribute at the 
| end of the number.. 
| In her second number, the Parah song, 
' though the voice seemed a trifle jaded from 
from ‘‘Lakme,’’ Melba was decidedly more 
at home; her intonation in the difficult un- 
accompanied passages was perfect, al- 
the effort made in the Wagner number, 
and was not at its very best. What an odd 
resemblance toBeckmesser’s serenade there 
is in certain phrases of this song!*® Melba’s 
enunciation was a model of clearness, and 
towards the end ‘she seemed, jfto triumph 
over her difficulties, and the voice, which 
had lacked resonance before, became brill- 
jiant and effective in the final cadenza. 
Recall after recall followed, but in accord- 
ance with the excellent rule at these con- 
certs, no encore was given. 

Among the orchestral numbers the chief 
interest centred upon MacDowell’s ‘Indian 
Suite.’’ This suite was first played in New 
York, and aroused great enthusiasm there. 
Tihis enthusiasm the present writer cannot 
share; he believes it to be a _ wild-goose 
chase to seek out North American Indian 
themes with a view of founding a national 
school; the plantation negroes have a mu- 
sical repertoire, the Indians have not; the 
negroes are to some extent fond of metody 
and are m ‘s3ically gifted, the Indians are 
not; while _ne researches of Messrs. Baker, 
Fiilmore, Krehbiel, Cushing and Fewkes, 
among the Indian musical records and tra- 
ditions are of ethnological value, they wil 
never produce anything of permanent mu- 
sical worth. 

It did not greatly matitter where the 
themes of this suite came from, for they 
were treated with such musical skill that 
their development was bound to become 
respectable and interesting. A French 
cook once made a most palatable dish out 
of an old glove; “it’s all in the sSauce,’”’ 
said he; and the beauty of this suite was 
‘‘all in the sauce,’’ and was in no degree 
to be credited to the Indians. The work 
suggested a Wagnerian tribe of Indians, 
armed with oboes, bassoons and clarinettes, 
engaged in fierce combat with another 
tribe armed with contrabasses and violins. 
If Mr. Paur had only conducted with a 
_tomahawk!! 

' There-was masterly scoring everywhere 
'{n the work. The first movement gave 
some strange rustling effects upon the vio- 
lins, sull ponticello, and the baleful tones 
of the muted horns were heard in profu- 
sion. The second movement seemed to 


freely used. 
this movement. 


wr | ; ee I> 
7; . 1 


The next movement wads most remark- 


able for its vigor. The spectral color of 
the deepest Pa fps mt of the _ clarinette 
(‘Chalumeau,” it is called) is well under- 
stood by Mr. MacDowell, and he made 
free use of it in this strange ghost-dance. 
There was a strange dying-away in this 
movement, and as the muted horn had 
Signified more trouble, it may be supposed 
that some victim was expiring either of 
the Indian themes or by other slow torture: 
after which some wild yells and a half- 
dozen blows of a tomahawk (tutti) brought 
the movement to an end. 

The fourth movement (‘‘Dirgelike, Mourn- 
fully’’) is very impressive. Itt begins with 
a ‘bell-like organpoint, or stationary tone, 
which gives a sclemn monotony which is 
very effective and is added to by the reiter- 
ation of a figure of three notes which is as 
full of evil as the leading figure in ‘‘Car- 
men,’ and ‘that portentous interval, the 
augmented second, is frequently in evi- 
dence. It would be easy to satirize the 
repetitions and the monotony, but there is 
a certain majesty of sorrow and brooding 
here which forbids flippancy of treatment. 

Not so the finale, which seemed noisy 
and meaningless on a first hearing and 
migiht well cause the government to send 
the orchestra back to thetr reservation. 
There was a pizzicato theme here that 
was outre enough to have been Indian or 
Cochin-Chinese. Altogether one cannot but 
feel that Mr. MacDowell has exhibited his 
usual genius, but in a wrong direction. 
The ‘‘national music” idea is running ram- 
pant at present, but it is not to be sought 
for in aboriginal themes; possibly we are 
too heterogeneous a people to expect a na- 
tional school of music of any kind. 

The concert ended with Russian dis- 
sonances as given by Rubinstein in his 
Overture to ‘‘Dimitri-Donskoi.” It was a 
work in classical outline, but its only bit 
of direct melody seemed to lie in its second 
theme. The trombones had herculean work 
to do, and there was a grandiose climax 
with an apotheosis of the theme after the 
manner of Liszt. The work was excellent- 
ly played and spite of its very dissonant 
development made a good impression. But 
What with North American Indian yells, 
East Indian wailings, and Russian dis- 
cords, one began to long for a change, 
and a dominant-tonic progression, or a 
plain major scale would thave _ been 
cordially welcomed. Louis C. Elson. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


efor | . : ands) The Symphony Orchestra gave its fourteenth concert 
i ve too A; ead last night, in Music Hall. The programme was: 


as & 7 ‘i Pap s mphony in G-major..-++++-+++eeeeeeeeeee s Haydn 

at the ia t : antasia, F-MinOr.-.--coeeessereserssreecs Schubert 
(Scored for orchestra by Felix Mottl.) 

Prelude to LOHeNgrin....-+eeeeeeeeceeeeeees Wa er 

Symphonic Poem, No. 2, TAS8O.++++e+eeeeeerees iszt 


| The programme of the evening was changed in con- 
-'gequence of the illness of Mr. Marsick, whose wrist 
‘incapacitated him from playing’ Thisisto be deeply 

_ \regretted, as from his playing at the Symphony re- 

Ho ¢ \hearsal, yesterday, | he gave evidence of the finest skill 
ip ‘abant ‘of ‘and taste. 

7 | Hadyn’s symphony, however, was a delight to hear, 
‘doubly a delight, coming as it did at the end of a week 
devoted to Wagner, when overstimulated nerves were 
lee rule, and when rest was born only of exhaustion. 

ork was most lovingly played, and there | 

Upon _was no need to delve deeply lo discover its 
rf a beauties, or to force an admiration dictated by fashion | 

for rather than conviction. 

Curiously enough Schubert's piano-forte fantasia 
was not “modernized” by the fine orchestral setting | 
ca given to it by Mott], and this was largely due to the. 
24 fact that all music of any enduring worth is always 
modern. In art matters a love for beauty makes the 
whole world kin, and art beauty retains its youth and 
attractiveness for all times. It is also fortunate 

Thay the Schubert fantasia tell into reverent hands, 

and it is only at rare intervals one feels that the orna- 
mentation isoutof harmony with the original structure. 
style. et As will be seen, Wagner found a place on the pro- 
‘auleter ay ‘gramme and one feared to close his eyes, in dread 
Tay ts canbe oo when he opened them again he should see the 
iy pA ac all gps | open air court of Brabrant from which he had so re- 
as neta caer RRO Tie NY pty 1Sh Ey ip atertt ohedes tn\ ; P| cently departed. One cannot escape from the suspi- 
“more & et ke dp ae Bly tag Sec 79 Macay Neg a aS ber | cion that Mr. Paur is something ofa satirist. ‘“Lohen- 
. soma - aes 1 A ia « " iat : : ! faa NM grin” twice in one week at the Boston Theatre, and then } 
; 0 no pene could be foun with At On. 4 the Prelude sounding mournfully from the Symphony | 
(or a ala i RR OE Tie T ET: CO nt Orchestra stage! Of the Liszt symphonic poem it 
“n ht and. ever-beautifu oes aydn ‘would be useless to write at this late day, criticism 
yr i ion y went finely} only the las t move- | will not add to the number of its friends or decrease 
‘ mé 3 cnt “sek ecmed to i taken dec dedly. too | the number of its foes, 

Ow RNAS ES ae wewnaend “haat OBS ch SOU The programme for the next concert is Tschaikow- 
ju Ry né t had We en tape le) yr n ony - || sky’s sixth Symphony, by request; Schumanun’s con- 
Aas RENE: Es unten x nd ee yan’s | 8. _\certo for violoncelle, and Godard’s Suite No. 1., and 

{| two arias. The soloists will be Miss Kate Rolla and. 
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dramatic fire and intensity than on 
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zt’s “Tasso” has been given her 


‘“" | Saturday evening; the performance | was 


ies Oo. 2, ‘Tasso; Lamentoe 
Mr. M. Marsick, the noted Belgian vio- 
linist, was announced to play Vieuxtemps’s 
D minor concerto, opus 81, and indeed did 
play it at the Friday afternoon public re- 
hearsal. But an accident to his left wrist, 
which happened to him on his way to Bos- 
ton, and made playing already difficult on 
Friday afternoon, made it physically im- 
possible on Saturday evening. So the Haydn 
symphony was substituted at the last mo- 
ment for the Vieuxtemps concerto. 
'Mottl’s orchestrating Schubert’s F minor 
fantasia (for pianoforte for four hands) 
seems to us a mistake. It is too extended 
a work to be accepted as a mere musical 
tidbit, in any form; yet at the same time it 


is not quite of the calibre to justify an. 
It is by no means in so 


orchestral setting. 
large a form as the two-hand ‘‘Wanderer” 
Fantasie in C major, opus 15, which Liszt 
arranged so effectively for pianoforte and 
orchestra, as a sort of concerto. We even 
doubt whether the ‘“‘Wanderer” fantasia it- 


self would have well stood a purely orches- ° 


tral arrangement, without that element of 
virtuoso brilliancy which Liszt’s solo piano- 
forte part gives it. And this smaller and 
more homely fantasia in F minor stands it 
even less well. In Mottl’s setting you feel 
a certain disproportion between the work 
and the mighty orchestral vehicle. Upon 
the whole, nothing is more apt to dwarf a 
pianoforte composition than scoring it for 
full orchestra; it makes you half-conscious- 
ly demand something like a symphony, and 
you do not get it. Only the stately Largo 
movement in F-sharp minor, which has 
something of Handelian grandeur in it, 
seemed to us to sound thoroughly well and 
in character. We thought the orchestra- 
tion, too, left something to be desired, as 
' such. Mottl seems to have wavered rather 
hesitatingly between his natural bent for 


full and brilliant modern orchestration and: 


a more reserved, quasi-classical style of 


scoring, adapted to some of the quieter and 
more homely moments in the fantasia. His. 


orchestration accordingly lacks distinct- 

ness of individuality and character; the 

more simply scored passages sound dull and 

colorless, and the more brilliant ones rather 

tawdry. The work was admirably played; 

go no fault could be found with it on that 
score. + ae 

The bright and ever-beautiful Haydn 
symphony went finely; only the last move- 
ment seemed to us taken decidedly too 
slow. 

But what had Wagner's ‘‘Tohengrin’’ prel- 
ude to do right after Haydn’s symphony? 
It came there as an accident, it is true; 
but, for matter of that, we doubt if it would 
have come in any more appoSitely after the 
Vieuxtemps concerto. It was, however, 


-the rule, and when rest was born only 


., fact that all music of 


_ the Prelude sounding 
“ Orchestra stage! 


ab- | 


finished and excellent in man ys—the « 
minuet movement in Pstidto maser eee 
particularly well played—but it did no 4 
carry you away... . ial 
vient next programme is: 
symphony No, 6, in B minor, “ 16t oi I 
(repeated by request); _ a 
Schumann, concerto for violoncello, opus 
129; aria; Godard, suite from 
Jocelyn,” No. 1 (first time at these 
concerts). Miss Kate Rolla will be the 
singer; and Mr. Leo Schulz, the ’cellist. 


ae ee ee ee 


Tschaikowsky, ‘: 


ee tee 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The Symphony Orchestra gave its fourteenth concert 
last night, in Music Hall. The programme Was: 

Symphony in G-major Haydn 

Fantasia, F-minor...-seeseseseeesessereces Schubert 

(Scored for orchestra by Felix Mottl.) 

Prelude to Lohengrin \ 

Symphonic Poem, No. 2, Tasso 

The programme of the evening was changed in con 
sequence of the illness of Mr. Marsick, whose wrist 


‘incapacitated him from playing? Thisisto be deeply 


regretted, as from his playing atthe Symphony re- 
hearsal, yesterday, he gave evidence of the finest skill 
and taste. 

Hadyn’s symphony, however, was a delight to hear, 
doubly a delight, coming as it did at the end of a week | 


\devoted to Wagner, when overstimulated nerves were 


of exhaustion. 
lovingly played, and there 
was no need to delve deeply lo discover its 
beauties, or to force an admiration dictated by fashion 
rather than conviction. 

Curiously enough Schubert’s piano-forte fantasia 
was not “modernized” by the fine orchestral setting 
given to it by Mottl, and this was largely due to the 
any enduring worth is always 
modern. In art matters a love for beauty makes the | 
whole world kin, and art beauty retains its youth and | 
attractiveness for all times. It is also fortunate 
that the Schubert fantasia tell into reverent hands, 
and it is only at rare intervals one feels that the orna- 
mentation isoutof harmony with the original structure. 

As will be seen, Wagner found a place on the pro- 
gramme and one feared to close his eyes, in dread 
that when he opened them again he should see the 
open air court of Brabrant from which he had so re- 
cently departed. One cannot escape from the suspi- 
‘cion that Mr. Paur is something of a satirist. ‘*‘Lohen- 
grin’’ twice in one week at the Boston Theatre, and then 
mournfully from the Symphony 
the Liszt symphonic poem it 
at this late day, criticism 
of its friends or decrease 


The work was most 


Of 
would be useless to write 
will not add to the number 
the number of its foes, 
The programme for the next concert is Tschaikow- 
sky’s sixth Symphony, by request, Schumanu’s con- 
certo for violoncelle, and Godard’s Suite No. l., and 


two arias. The soloists will be Miss Kate Rolla and 


Mr. Leo Schulz. 
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_ BIG AUDIENCE AT THE 8 : 


Feast of Opera Apparently Brought No 
Diminution of Interest in the Concert. 
The elaborate feast of opera at which 
| the Boston musical public sat through 
the week caused it no satiety, as was 
proved by the large audience in Music 
Hall last evening at the concert of the 
| Boston Symphony orchestra. The pro- 
| gramme was: 
Fantasia in F minor, op. 103 Schubert 
Scored for orchestra by Felix Mottl.) 
Symphony in G cose dbbscctee ceearan 


Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’.....ceseseeee+ Wagner 
Symphonic poem, ‘'Tasso’’.....sec0eees. Liszt 


Mr. M. Marsick was to have been the 
soloist and to have played Vieuxtempt’s 
fourth violin solo, but owing to illness he 
Was unable to appear. It seems that he 
had been bitten on the hand by some 
poisonous insect, and his hand was so 
painful and his arm so swollen that it 
was impossible for him to avoid disap- 
pointing the public. An apology was 
made and the Haydn symphony substi- 
tuted for the concerto. 

which 


The Schubert fantasia is a 


Planoforte work for four hands, and one 


of its composer’s most dainty and char- 
acteristic works, has been transferred to 
the orchestra in a masterly manner by 

érr Mottl, in fact, with so clever and 


udicious a distribution among the vari- | 
ous instruments atid with such taste and | 
skill in finding the most appropriate tone | 
color that it has all the effect of having | 
béen written originally for the orchestra, | 


It was heard at these concerts under M. 
Gericke’s regime, and renewed last night 


the delightful impression it then made. 


The grace of sentiment and the exquisite 
finish with which it was played made its 
performance one of the most delightful of 
the season’s successes. | 
The familiar Haydn symphony—how 
fresh and fascinating it aiways proves to 
be, and in its clearness, its frank sincer- 
ity and its symmetry—how vigorously in 
favorable contrast with the music of the 
resent period—received a perfect reading. 
e tempi were sympathetically just, the 
spirit in which it was given was purely 
aydnesque, the coloring was natural, 
the emphasis unexaggerated and the stlye 
irreproachable. The lovely slow move- 
ment in particular was interpreted with 
exceptional felicity, and the minuet with 
a broad accentuation of the opening part 


that gave it just the proper shade of. 


character. 

The “‘Lohengrin’’ prelude was played 
as only this orchestra can play it, and 
despite the week’s deluge of Wagner, 
met with heartily expressed favor. 
| Mr. Marsick’s non-appearance marred 

somewhat the full enjoyment that the 
concert would otherwise have afforded. 
It is to be hoped that he may speedil 
recover and be heard at a near concert, 
' for his success at the rehearsal was re- 
marKably ' brilliant, 
'gtirred the usually undemonstrative af- 


-ternoon audience to a pitch of enthusl- | 
asm closely resembling a Paderewski | 


frenzy. 

- The programme for the next concert is: 
Symphony 
(by request); concerto for ‘celio, Schu- 
mann; suite No. 1, Godard (first time); 
-and vocal selections. The soloists are to 
be Miss Kate Rolla and Mr. Leo Schulz, 


his playing having — 


‘*‘Pathetique,’’ Tschaikowsky | 


[PHONY. | a. 4 : 
| MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
| 

| 

| 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
_ Despite the somewhat threatening con- 
'ditions, atmospherically, the usual atten- 


tive audience thronged Music Hall on Sat- | 


urday evening, and were undoubtedly re- 


paid for so doing. The program was one | 
of the best, and certainly one of the best | 
rendered, of the season thus far, and was | 


greeted with frequent bursts of applause at 


‘climatic points. Mr. Paur was evidently at 
his best, and his mighty orchestra was in 
full sympathy with him. The usual army 
of tardy ones thronged the corridors during 
the performance of the opening number, 
thus losing this portion of the musical feast 
themselves and somewhat 
gram was as follows: l, 


} 
) 


Franz Schubert....Fantasia in F minor, Op. 103 | 


(Scored for orchestra by Felix Mottl.) 

Allegro molto moderato (F minor) 

Largo maestoso (F-sharp minor) 

Allegro vivace (F-sharp minor) 

Tempo primo (F' minor) 
Pees chads ceabeusavanaar Symphony in G major 
Richard Wagner Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’ 
Franz Liszt..Symphonic Poem No. 2, 

The Schubert symphony is noted for the 
‘skilful treatment of a beautiful phrase 
which is heard in_- solo, groupings 
and ensemble, the theme being 
thrown around among the various 
instruments as only a= skilled. or- 
chestra composer, which Mottl certainly 
was, is capable of doing. In these various 
forms of musical expression, the strong di- 
recting hand of the master was constantly 
evident in the excellent interpretation of 
each element bythe individual artists com- 
/posing this matchless organization. Noth- 
ing more perfectly rendered has’ been 
heard in this city. 

The Hayden symphony, which was sub- 
stituted hastily for the ‘*‘Vieuxtemps’ con- 


certo announced, owing to the illness of | 


Mr. Marsick, was evidently welcome to 
the audience, who listened to the melodic 
measures of Hayden, in which his favor- 
| ite cellos are often prominent, with much 
Pleasure. At the close Herr Paur was 
greeted with long-continued applause, 
compelling several grateful acknowledg- 
| ments, 

The ‘‘Lohengrin 
the week, was rendered with a perfection 
Which had never been equalled in this 
country. it would be impossible to imag- 
ine a more perfect interpretation of Wag- 
ner’s celestial-voiced measures. The ‘‘Tas- 
so Poem,’’ Liszt’s glorious conception, was 


in every respect a fitting finale to one of ' 


the best concerts Boston has ever enjoyed 
even by this great organization. 


SS eee 


| Prelude,” which was | 
heard at the Boston Theatre twice during | 


discommoding | 
those who had arrived promptly. The pro- | 


“Tasso” | 
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| Martin Marsick, Violinist. 


||| violin . joici | 

lin a stipend from the Belgian Govern- | 
7 » om ‘ ’ V4 - 

| ment, he continued his studies at berlin, 


|| eoncerto—the 
i temps. 


|| pressed in 


'Tture to 


miles from 
1848. 


organist of the 


| violin, 


| Conservatory. 
| Paris, 

| Amati. 
/ the position of 
| Opéra, 


| After an adagio by | 
| peared, with the severe task before him 


An Interesting Sketch of the 


} 


erection of a statue of Rubens.) 
/-my reputation spread like lightning, not 
‘only over Europe, but over the world. 


«| played it.’’ (Vieuxtemps first played it 


i”. 


‘tn. March, 1840, at St. Petersburg.) 
“Going backward in memory, I again 
found myself in the parlor of a certain 
house in the Klapdorp Street in Ant- 
werp in the month of August, 1840, 
whence I departed to play the concerto 
in the great theatre with a success 
never to be forgotten.’ (Vieuxtemps 
played it at a musical festival for the 
‘Then 


Well, all these impressions with their 


different phases were again experienced 


Late Sir Charles Halle. 


Notes and Comments on Sing- 


ers, Players and Pieces. 


Martin Pierre Joseph Marsick, the 
eminent violinist, who will 
début in Boston Wednesday night, was 
born at Jupille, a small manufacturing 
town of very ancient origin, about three 
Liége, Belgium, March 9, 
He showed musical instincts at an 
age. He is said to have been 
Liége Cathedral when 
he was 12 vears old, and he was the 
solo soprano at the festival services. At 
the Liége Conservatory he studied the 
violin under Désiré-Heynberg; at the 
age of 15 he was awarded prizes for 
piano, organ and composition. 
From 1865 to 1867 he studied the violin, 
through the kindness of the Princess of 
Chimay, under Léonard at the Brussels 
And then he went to 
rich only in talent and in an 
There was a 
first 
Marsick 


early 


violinist at the 
and triumphed 
over 35 rivals. 
Conservatory—1868-’69—under Massart, 
and in the latter year shared the first 
prize with Boisseau. Rejoicing 


young 


where he took private lessons from 


; Joachim, 1870-'71. 


In 1873—or was it ’75—Marsick made a 
sensation in Paris at a Concert Pas- 
deloup, when he played the FE major 
‘“Rubens’— of Vieux- 
Vieuxtemps was present. fis opinion 
of Marsick’s performance Was eX- 
the following letter: “The 
orchestra was in the vein: the over- 
‘Ruy Blas’ and the ‘Heroic 
were played to perfection. 


Svmphony’ 
Raff, Marsick ap- 


lof playing to 5000 people the i major 


concerto of yours truly. My heart 
surely beat stronger than his, and I 
dreamed of the time when I myself 


make his: 


and a thousand other cities. 


competition for. 


He studied at the Paris , 


after 36 yvears, and now in writing to 
you, I again feel the power of them 
and the anxiety. It is only just to say | 
that for the first time in these years | 
I have heard my concerto played to | 
suit my spirit of virtuoso and com- | 
poser. Many have faced the task, but | 
without success. Marsick alone has | 
dared to scale this Tarpeian rock of 
musical art. His success was enor- 
/mous,”’ 

On another occasion Vieuxtemps 
wrote: ‘‘I consider young Marsick to 
be the first of the violinists of Paris 
And to 
of Liége, a 
I am 


say that he is a Belgian 
compatriot, a _ fellow-citizen! 


‘wholly proud of him.” 


Since his first appearance in Paris in| 


1878, Marsick has given concerts in all 


European countries. When he compet- 
ed for the prize of the Paris Con- 
servatory Arthur Pougin wrote thus 
of him: ‘‘M. Marsick already has a 
finely developed talent: largeness and 
radiance of tone; valor and pluck; 
breadth of execution; assurance in as- 
tonishing technique; superb purity of in- 
-tonation; variety and facility in bow- 
ing; such are the qualities that distin- 
guish him.’ Since then the leading 
critics of Europe have enlarged even 
‘this ample tribute. It would be easy 
to quote from the glowing eulogies pro- 
nounced by the reviewers for the jour- 
nals of Russia, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, England, Germany, France and 
Switzerland. | 

In 1892 Marsick was chosen successor 
‘+o Massart, violin professor at the Paris | 
Conservatory. During his visit to this | 
country his pupils are taught by White. 

He has received many decorations. 

Besides the Amati mentioned, Marsick 
‘owns a noble Stradivarius, for which — 
he paid 23,000 francs. This instrument 
came from the Adams collection in Lon- 
don, sold to Laurie of Glasgow, 

In November, 1884, he formed a club 
‘for chamber music, composed of him- 
| self, the pianist Breitner and the ’cellist 
| Burger. Deeply interested in chambe 
| music, he has done much in quartet 
| and trio work for the development of 

that branch of art. 
i the Colonne and the Lamoureux con- 
| certs in Paris have been numerous, and 
| he has often been heard at the concerts 
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- Here is an amusing description of 
arsick as he appeared at a Conserva- 
t6ry concert in December, 1892, to the 
*Ouvreuse du Cirque d’Eté:” ‘Covered 
with hair, Marsick advances. While the 
orchestra attacks the Beethoven con- 
certo, he examines his violin, scratches 
it, smells of it, coddles it on his heart; 
and I thought once he was going to 
nurse it. Suddenly he devotes himself 
-to a detestable cadenza, which lasts 
three minutes and a half by the watch, 
a cadenza of ugliness and double stop- 
ping; it draws from de Koninck this ex- 
elamation: ‘One would think it was a 
piece for two fiddlers.’ I add, ‘Who 
play false.’ Drippiyg with sweat, he 
finishes it. The open-mouthed prepare 
to burst into applause, but an ‘ouf!’ 
that falls from the journalists’ box 
freezes their courage.’’ 

It must be remembered in reading this 
scoff of an accomplished chaffer that 
the Parisians do not like cadenzas, as 
César Thomson once found to his cost. 

Marsick made his début in the United | 
States at New York, Nov. 2, at the first 
concert of the Symphony Society at: 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. W. J. Henderson | 
spoke of his performance as folfows in | 
the New York Times of the 3d: ‘‘Martin | 
Marsick, the violinist, immediately es- 
tablished himself in popular favor. He 
is a genuine artist, and, though he will 
never amaze or overwhelm, he will 
always win the friendship of his hear- 
ers. His tone is unfortunately small, 
and was not heard to advantage against 
Lalo’s solid orchestration. It will seem 
better in his recitals. But, though small, 
it is fairly pure, and of lovely quality. 
His intonation is good, and his finger 
technique sufficiently developed for 
everything short of the acrobatic dls- 
play pieces, which we should fancy to 
be not to his tasie at all. His bowing 
is excellent. yet it is not at atl bold, 
His staceato in particular seemed to be 
deficient in crispyess. 

“Tt will be gathered from these com- 
ments that his style ‘is not brilliant. 
It is not playing that will dazzie the 


sensation scekers. Buta more graceful, , 


elegant, finished and reposeful sivyle 
would be hard to find. Marsick phrases 


like a polished gentleman, and he reads. 


a composition like a sound scholar. Yet 
his style is not cold. On the contrary, 
it glows with refined feeling. It is 
alive with the enthusiasm of a cultured 
player, whose heart always warms to 
his art, but it is devoid of that barbaric 
power that is sometimes found in the 
work of less finished artists. 

* ‘**The limits of this player are well de- 
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The half-tone picture of Marsick, in 
the illustrated section of the Journal, 
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is from a photograph taken lately in 


Paris, 


Martin Pierre Joseph Marsick, the 
violinist, who will make his début in 
Boston tonight at a Symphony concert, 
was born at Jupille, near Liége, Mareh 
9, 1848. He is a pupil of Désiré-Heyn- 
berg, Léonard, Massart and Joachim. In 
1869 he shared the first violin prize of 
the Paris conservatory with Boisseau. 
In 1892 he was chosen successor to 
Massart as violin professor at the same 
conservatory. Since his first appear- 
ance in Paris in 1873 he has given 
concerts in all Buropean countries. 
During the last 12 years he has been 
much interested in fostering chamber 
music in Paris. Besides a fine Amati, 
Marsick owns a noblo Stradivarius, for 
which he paid $4600. He made his 
adébut in America at a concert of the 
Symphony Society, New York, Nov. 2, 
1895, when he played the Lalo concerto, 


fined. He is an embodiment of graceful | 
sentiment, and his method of expres-_ 


sion leads him into the most exquisite | 


nicety of accentuation. He gives no. 


impression of breadth or command, 


| 
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| The program of the 14th Symphony. 
_>-— £oncert, given last evening in Music - 
| Hall, Mr. Paur conductor, was as fol- 


lows: 

Fantasia F minor, op. 103 

Symphony in G Haydn 

Prelude to (Act 1)....Wagner 
Liszt 


To the great disappointment of the. 


audience Mr. Marsick, the eminent vio- 
linist, did not play the D minor con- 


certo of Vieuxtemps. A day or’ 


two aga he was bitten on the hand, 


Which soon began to swell. Although - 


he was not really in condition to play 
at the Iriday rehearsal, he appeared, 
to the intense enjoyment of all that 


heard him. He is said to have tri-\ 


umphed gloriously, te have charmed 
by purity, accuracy and, in short. bv 
uncommon display of artistry. After 
the concert he was obliged to con- 
sult a physician. The awkward trifle, 


as he thought it, turned out to be a f 


serious affair; for the swelling extended 
through the arm, and there were 
Symptoms of bleod poisoning. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Marsick will soon 
recover and that he will be heard at a 
Saturday concert this season. 

oe - 

The familiar symphony of Haydn was 
substituted at a late moment, and vet 
it was played delightfully. With tne 
disappearance of the solo violinist, the 
scheme ot the program was broken into 
pieces; but the excellent work of the 
orchestra throughout the evening 
turned what might have been a rout 
into a signal victory. The fantasia of 
Schubert, written for the piano, and for 
four hands, and scored for orchestra 
by Felix Mottl, is an ingenious and 
pleasing composition. The prelude to 
‘‘Lohengrin’”’ was taken at a slower 
pace than is usual; yet the interest of 
the hearer did not flag; the details were 
brought out in striking relief: the cli- 
max was singularly imposing; all in 
all, the performance may be justly 
placed near ‘that inspired ‘performance 
under Mancinelli last season in Me- 
shanics’ Building, and this, indeed, is 
praise. A brilliant reading of Liszt’s | 
‘Tasso’ brought to a close one of the 
shortest Symphony concerts of late 
years. __ Format P. H. 


J 
The Symph cas Concert. 


The programme: 
(Scored for or- 


It was expected that M. Marsick, one 
of the new violinists of the season, was to 
play Vieuxtemps’ concerto, but an. acci- 
dent to his hand prevented, and the 
Haydn symphony was substituted. The 
orchestral arrangement of Schubert’s 

Fantasy”’ was brilliantly done by Mottl, 
and it was a pleasure to hear the work 
again after several years. It was played 
with excellent taste. The Lohengrin pre- 
lude went with the faultless purity of 
tone that the great violin section of our 
orchestra alone can give to it. A bril- 
liant reading of Liszt’s ‘‘Tasso” ended a | 
concert of more than ordinary interest. 
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Coe at 
Marsick Unable to Appear. — 
Opera may come and opera may go, but ' 
the symphony concerts go on, like Tenny- " 


son’s brook, forever. It was not to be ex- 
pected that any opera season whatsoéver 
would shake the devotion of a true and 
tried symphony auditor, and it was not 
astonishing therefore, to find the audience 
of Saturday quite as large as usual. Pos- 
Sibly, however, the appearance of a great 


‘violinist new to Boston, may have drawn 


many; if so, then the disappointment must 
have been intense when the concert orator 
announced in briefest fashion that Mr. 
Marsick was sick and could not play, and 
that Haydn’s symphony in G (he did not 
particularize as to which one of the many 
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in this key it was to be) would be per. 


formed instead of a violin solo. 
It was by no means. a fictitious “indispo- 


Sition,’’ such as artists sometimes are 
afflicted with when mundane affairs do not | 


suit them; the great violinist has been | 
bitten by some insect, probably a spider, | 


, ; : : | 
‘during his journey to Boston, and as if in- 


spired to do the greatest harm possible, 
this spider, with the whole Marsickian body 
to choose from, must needs take his feast 
on both wrists of the unfortunate musi- 
cian, Spite of some slight inflammation 
in the arm, the violinist won a great suce- 
cess at JF riday’s rehearsal-coneert, but 
paid for it by increased pain in the affeet- 
ed parts, and was obliged to go about with 
bandaged arms from the moment he left 
the concert platform, | 
It was as if fate had determined that @ 
symphonic concert without a symphony. 


) should not occur in this course; had not 


the accident occurred there would. have 
been only Liszt’s almost formless ‘*Tasso” 
to represent anything symphonic, and this 


j more in name than in reality, for although 


the programme attached the name “Sym- 


‘phonic Poem” to the work, the word “sym- 


phonic” in dts Freneh significance (and it 


‘was in French that the adjective was used 


by Liszt) means simply ‘‘Orchestral.” 4 
The little Haydn symphony was welcome, 
spite of the fact that it replaced somethin 
of greater interest, and it was performed” 
in a manner to do credit to Mr, Paur and 
his orchestra. There are not many Or: 
chestras in the world who could give such 
a work at a moment’s notice, Hspecially 
attractive was the bright minuet with its, 
Musette Trio, and the light-hearted sim- 
plicity of the finale had its own particular 
charm. The work was heartily applauded 
and Mr. Paur was obliged to bow his ac# 
knowledgments many times. 
Schubert’s “Fantasie in F minor” began 
the concert; it was arranged for. orchestra, 
from the piano duet, by Felix Mottl With 
the Haydn symphony superadded to this 
work there was a trifle too much of simple — 
melody, but it would be manifestly unjiet 
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THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIXTH PERFORMANCE. 

SEVEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOURTH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMILi PAUR, Conductor. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY No. 6, in B minor, “‘Pathétique,’’ op. 74 


. Adagio. — Allegro non troppo. 
whi | . Allegro con grazia. 


So | . Allegro molto vivace. 


; Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


(By request. ) 
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fe: in hts. own Ww way ance, SAINT-SAENS. AIR. ‘*Mon cceur s’ouvre & ta voix,’’ from “‘Samison 
pnaligt a aha at- et Dalila.’’ 


e usually _ Bndemion yd re- 
| pation: a Maral ied VIEUXTEMPS. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 4, in D minor, op. 31. 


I. Introduzione: Andante. — Moderato. 
II. Adagio religioso. 
III. Scherzo: Vivace, — Trio: Meno mosso. 
IV. Finale marziale: Andante. — Allegro. 


GODARD. ORCHESTRAL SUITE from “‘Jocelyn,”’ No. I. 


I. Prélude: Adagio. 
II. Entr’acte, ‘‘Dans les Montagnes;’’ Moderato quasi 
Allegretto. 
III. Entr’acte Gavotte: Andante. 
IV. Carillon: Moderato. 


(First time at these Concerts. ) 


Soloists: 
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. > ie med, ‘ 
‘our orchestra 
the New York one is at present, in connec- 
‘tion with vocal forces, in Wagnerian 
oo then, more than ever before, would 
the public realize the true meaning of the 
complex orchestration with which Wagner 
supports his vocal forces, and would com- 
rehend how interdependent the two 
orees are. This prelude emphasizes one 


of the Wagener innovations; Schumann, 
Berlioz, 


ictured Heaven with harps; because the 
arp was the best instrument on earth at 
the time that the Scriptures were written, 
we find the harp alluded to in the sacred 
writings as the instrument of the angels. 
Spite of the fact that the violin had csme 
into existence, the poets, even from medi- 
aeval times, continued the metaphor; the 
composers followed suit so faithfully that 
there came to be a regular formula, viz:— 
Harps for Heaven, Piccolos for—the re- 
verse! 
tion, and especially in this prelude, in 
which he gives his celestial topics upon the 
violins in high positions, and in harmonics, 
occasionally combining a sustained flute or 
clarinette tone with the strings, a more 
ecstatic and celestial tonecolor than the 
simple harp-tones. What might have 
proved a troublesome coniretemps took 
ence during the performance oz this; Mr. 
neisel’s EB string broks during one of the 
earlier passages of the work; ordinarily 
one player, even though ne be the chief 
violinist, would not be missed from the 
ensemble, but in this he was one of the four 
solo violins which end the work with high 
harmonic tones in celestial harmony, and 
his part was necessary. <A quick exchange 
of violins was made and not a ripple of in- 
terruption to the flow of the composition 
resulted. The applause at the end of the 
work was very spontaneous and long-col- 
tinued, and it was certainly deserved. 
Liszt’s ‘‘Tasso,’’ the lament and triumph, 
was most brilliantly performed as the clos- 
ing number of the concert. Although Liszt 
disduins any symphonic shape, even in 
the compositions, which he calls symphonies 
(and this is not of them) yet he is by no 
means as utterly without form as many of 
his critics claim him to be; he almost al- 
ways presents well-judged contrast and 
continuous development; the intellectual 
process of ingenious treatment of themes 
is by no means discarded, and those who 
imagine that emotion rules alone in these 
works are sadly mistaken. Almost in- 
variably, also, does Liszt work up a true 
climax at the end of his compositions, and 
Tasso is no exception to this rule; indeed, 
here the climax comes with especially legit- 
imate force to represent the triumph of the 
oet. 


The work was given with perfect shad- — 


ing, and not only was the ensemble excel- 


lent, but there were many individual points — 


of great power. The violoncello solo was 
remarkably effective, and the - clarinette, 
which the composer evidently loved and 


most frequently used in its spectral lower | 
register, was splendidly played. The trumes | 
pet staccato was also strikingly clear, and 

the end was powerful enough to be repre- — 


sented by half a dozen Fs, and must 
have been audible in the suburbs. 


Louis C. Elson. 


and caused one to wish tt 
might sometime be heard as 


Wagener has broken up this tradi- 
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preceded him, for there were uncom- 
monly large audiences to welcome him 
to Music hall and the Symphony con- 
cert stage. 

Nor was reasonable expectation dis- 
appointed by the artist’s work. Boston 
has heard distinguished violinists not a 


\ few, and Marsick will hold a place of 
Gounod and all the other com- | 
posers who deal in celestial topics, have | 


high and honorable rank in the list. He 
is, undoubtedly, a noteworthy exponent 
of the academic, not the emotional. 


style of playing. More nearly, perhaps, | 


than any violinist who has appeared 
here within the last decade or 80, he re- 
sembles ilhelmz, though he lacks the 
wonderful power of that great artist. 
There is nothing in. the least sensa- 
tional about Marsick. He is noticeably 
quiet and reserved in manner. But as 
he stands before his audience, listening 


‘apparently to his violin to see if it be 


in tune with the orchestra which is to 


‘accompany him, he gives one the idea 
‘that he commands all the resources of 


the instrument—an idea which his per- 
formance amply justifies. 

Without resorting to any ad captan- 
dum devices, the artist counts upon 
faithfulness and. correctness in inter- 
pretation rather than upon any tours de 
force. to arouse applause. Other violin- 


dsts might give the Vieuxtemp’s concerto 


which was his selection, yesterday, with 
more dash and spirit: none with greater 
care or skill, to interpret the composer’s 
thought. He makes no effort to im- 
ress an audience with the idea that he 
s an artist of rare technique, yet no 
hearer can fail to realize that, for such 
a player, difficulties of score do not ex- 


st. 

In point of vigor and directness of at- 
tack, in purity and clearness of tone, 
and in the brilliancy of his cadenza play- 
ing, Marsick’s interpretation of the 


| Vieuxtemp’s concerto commands admi- 


ration. “If he has not that fervid tem- 
perament whieh, from the moment an 
artist takes up his pow, arouses and 
stimulates the interest of an audience, 
he wins triumphs in his own way that 
no mere sensationalist could hope to at- 


in. 

“Even the usually undemonstrative re- 
hearsal audience was moved to en- 
thusiastic demonstration by Marsick’s 
playing. He was four times recalled, 
Mr Paur and the players of the orches- 
tra joining heartily in the plaudits of 
the occasion. Marsick has unquestion- 
ably captured Boston’s favor. 
Sohubert’s fantasy in F minor, as or- 
chestrated by Felix Mottl, formed a 


| very agreeable opening to Mr Paur’s 


14th program. It was delightfully played 
throughout. The allegro molto modera- 
to, in particular, could scarcely have 
been given with finer appreciation. On 


the other hand, the performance of the | 
prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’ seemed to us a | 
trifle | gen in its effect, careful | 

e orchestra’s work. Liszt's | 


as was t 


symphonic poem, “Tasso,” with its 


grandiose music, made heavy demands | 
on the resources of the orchestra, but» 


the players acquitted themselves with 
as distinguished credit as on previous 
presentations of this work. More need 
not be said in praise. 

Two soloists will be heard at this 
week's concerts. Miss Kate Rolla is as- 
signed two arias, and Mr Leo Schulz is 
to be cntrusted with Schumann’s con- 
certo for violoncello, The symphony will 
be T'schaikowsky’s ‘“‘Pathetic,” and a 
first hearing at the symphony concerts 
is to be given to Godard’s suite, No. 1. 


lin virtuoso and composer, must have 
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' The programme of the tifteenth symphony . Mr. Marsick has had a peculiar expe i- 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday qence here. Last week he played the 
evening, was as follows: a . Vieuxtemps D minor ri- 


Tschaikowsky: Symphony No. 6,in B minor, “Pathé- | 
tique,” opus 74. (By request.) 

Saint-Saéns: Air, “Mon coeur s’ouvre & ta voix,’’ from . 
“Samson et Dalila.’’ : 


Sepaxteanpe: Concerto for violin, No. 4,in D minor, 
opus 31. 


Godard: Orchestral Suite from “Jocelyn,” No. 1. 

Mme. Kate Rolla was the singer,and Mr. M. Marsick, - 
the violinist. . j 

In repeating Tschaikogwsky’s B minor 
Symphony—first given in this city at the 
tenth concert last season, and again at the 
eleventh concert of the present ane—Mr. 
Paur has done an excellent thing. It is 
something of a new departure for tae Sym- 
phony Orchestra to give the same work 
twice in the same Season; excepting a case - 
or two of some famous pianist, violinist or 
singer repeating a concerto or aria, already 
played or sung by a local artist, the only 
previous instance of this we can remember 
was when Mr. Henschel gave the prelude to 
Wagner’s ‘‘Parsifal’” twice at the same 
concert. We have long advocated the plan 
ef giving important new works twice, and 
in pretty rapid succession; the season’s 
repertory gains, rather than loses, in inter- 
est thereby. A single hearing of a new 
Symphony by Brahms or Tschaikowsky is 
little better than none at all; one wants to 


y merely temporary, | 

*. Not to play the same thing twice before 
. the same audience, he substituted Max 
Bruch’s third concerto, in D minor, opus 
58, for the one by Vieuxtemps at last Fri- | 
day’s rehearsal, playing the Vieuxtemps 
concerto, as announced, at Saturday-even-. 
ing’s concert. We heard him on both OCc~ 
casions, : i 
Neither the Bruch nor the Vieuxtemps_ 
concerto is a particular favorite of ours, 
The former is by no means up to the com-— 
poser’s second, dn G minor, in freshness | 
and vigor of musical invention, and the lat- 

_ ter is a work which is all too plainly draw- 
ing near the end, of its: day: How bright» 
and sparkling that scherzo of Vieuxtemps’s | 
/ Must have sounded once; and how dull and | 
feeble it sounds now! Only the trio retains | 
something of its former charm. The slow 


hear the work again, and soon at that, to 
make better acquaintance with it while 
one’s first impressions are still fresh. Two 
rapidly successive hearings of a long and 


complex new work are worth four more | 


Widely separated ones; just as two rehears- 
als on successive days of the Same week 
are worth four, held once a week for four 
weeks. Indeed, one may Say that, in the 
present instance, where a work has made 
such an immensely strong impression upon 
both musicians and public as this sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky’s has, there was 
hardly a valid excuse for not repeating it. 
| Of the composition itself we need say 
_ nothing more now than that it still makes 
| good and increases its first impression of 
being a really great work. The performance 
was admirable at every point. 

Benjamin Godard’s suite, made up of ex- 
cerpts from his opera “Jocelyn,” is a pretty 
plaything. It is full of Gallic charm, light 
and sparkling as champagne froth—and 
about as nutritious. There is room in music 
for such things; only one should not take 
them too seriously. It was excellently 
played. , 

Mme. Rolla showed that she has a fairly 
good soprano voice, her use of which seems 
to improve as the music she sings grows in 
intensity of expression. If her singing of 
the opening phrases of both verses of Dali- 
la’s familiar song was a trifle colorless and 
lacking in definiteness of vocal pose, she 
' Warmed up well to the great phrase begin- 


| Ming “Ah! réponds a ma tendresse,”’ and. 


movement still has beauty; but what a 
tame and uninspiring “Finale marziale!’’ 
It is, as it were, ‘martial’ in civiliam’s 
dress. : * 

Mr. Marsick impresses one immediately 
as a true master; and this impression goes 
on déepening and strengthening to the end. 


_ His technique, both in bowing and in left- 


q 


~ 
— 


oe 


symphony No. 6, in F major, ‘Pastoral, 


hand work, is exceedingly brilliant and ap-— 
parently unassailable; his tone smooth, - 
warm and telling; his phrasing unusually | 
pure and graceful—even for a master—and 
his whole attitude toward what he plays 
that of a consummate musician. He plays 
both solidly and charmingly. After hear-. 
ing him in two totally different concertos, ' 
we should say that he shows both distinct | 
individuality and uncommon versatility. 
He was plainly Marsick in both; but not” 
the same Marsick. You felt that he took | 
Max Bruch in a different way and spirit 
from Vieuxtemps. In his playing of the | 
Vieuxtemps Adagio, for instance, there was 
something of old-time “grand style’ ex- 
pansiveness that accurately fitted the 
music; his expréssion in the Bruch Adagio- 
was less outspoken, but profounder. Upon 
the whole, Mr’ Marsick is to be ranked witk x 
the really great violinists we have heard: 
here of late. He is a true artist. ai i 
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| Sang it really exquisitely. Her ending with 
| the few phrases. stolen from the part of 
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- Orchestra in Music nique; ne is not controlled by it, nor by the Boston Symphony orchestra in 
Symphony 0 ante he worship it. He uses it in the | Music Hall was: | 


Hall— Appearance of Kate Rolla, service of the oe fate samiring ‘the | | Symphony No. 6, ,Pathetique”’. . Tschaikowsky 
| 
| 
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he programme for last night’s concert 


While you canno | Air, ‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix 


livery of this or that phrase, you 

he one Ee apie 30 not’ in recollection forget the per- 
Vi li t formance of the composition as a 
L0UNISt. whole. To him the concerto of Vieux- 
The program of the Symphony con- temps-now, 16 veal .n organic whole: 
cert last night, Mr. Paur conductor, was pre taal Se. Sie ee pee EU a cadint 


as follows: for playing pet passages, and then 
Symphony No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathe- gijing in the gaps almost carelessly; 


Aare 


Saint- 
Concerto for violin, No. 4, hatha re : — 
Vieu: 
Suite from ‘‘Jocelyn,’’ No. VIM re ee 


There were two soloists, Mme, Kate 
Rollo and Mr. M. Marsick. The impos- 
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pamen ecre <hee oo “Entr’acte Gavotte: Marsick’s cantabile in the Adagio Ww ms impressive symphony of” modern yyy! 
kadunte iv Carillon: Moderato. God- incomparably sustained one pote? hey aa 
+ ‘ certs ring scherzo was Cé ally per- , : 
ard. (First time at these concerts.) ky’ the trying Sc ne! ne are fe rmiat ie one wealth of refined and flowing melody and 
A third hearing of TschaikowskKyS farmed. All in all, Atr. AM: 
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Ae. ‘revealed as full Of ism, or physic. teh tl iy hte de fee | Whole o € second movem ne 
eee, re 1 lad ride ng the shouts _ An admirable musician plays eps hy smoothness with which the rerely-used 
purport. The tae chahees for personal biy the violin. And in Mr. Marsick’s | 5-4 rythm floats along on an indescribably 
ee ace os incovery, the hur- case praise halts between er musician r| | charming theme; the spirited march 
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a pa ca arp [an No iHe fuch violinista . 
Ms boyine Sian and layman ‘alle, Suet dit is Re meaty aempnony—end | the 
| se * e Cee ree Sere a are very We PG y ye will be occasions grand melancholy and moving pathos of 
| on Shadows, not substantial things: to be hoped hp or eo ss lin the finale, enraptured and delighted, as 
There is no armour against fate; of hearing him sled ag as ai , 
Death lays his icy hands on Kings.” . s . te . c pe aoe eee ae were a? r 
arvelous work, this sym- It is also a great pleasure to find profoundly deep sympathy, with its 

meee: & Marve ihe Nf uie I know the compiler of the program book for- | varying moods, and obtained from his 
es oF. FOr Che rege tory of lcakine for a moment his deep study of _ | orchestra one of its most brilliant efforts 
of nothing sublimer in the history Swaak and medizeval murie and indulg- _ | of the season. The Godard suite was 
absolute music. la himself publicly in entertaining per- made by the composer from themes in 
Ing Aims : Thus, from the | his opera, ‘‘Jocelyn.’’ Godard, who died 

learn | a little over a year ago, at the early age 
| of 46, after a dispiriting career, and a 


* . * ae sonal reminiscences. 
Godard’s suite from his opera Joce- program book of last night we 
lyn’ recalls the melancholy life and the this valuable information: () That the , 
sad death of a man who had reason to (ooiniler is an “educated musician; life passed in trial and disappointment, 
regard himself as misunderstood. This 2) that he went “every night for a | was a prominent figure in the modern 
music was written for the theatre; poiinieht to Offenbach’s ‘La Perichole French school. He wrote much music 
heard in a concert room, it naturally ;.°y7 gndon:’ (8, and most important of of a high order for both the stage and 
leses in effectiveness, and to the Mur ,))) «hoe hadn't lost his heart to Schnei- the concert room, but is only known in 
sician it is chiefiy interesting On ac- der. either!’ Of course, by Schneider tf this country by his songs, and chiefly by 
count of its instrumentation. The sec- he refers to the giddy and celebrated | the soprano prayer from Jocelyn. 
ond movement is preity, and oh eo opéra bouffe singer—and not to Rip’s fb mgges Bees sgt pas ot a sgh ga ented 
‘ : a > caril- , | fas ave as 4 or the firs 
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eae with true melody and rich vo- charm by their true color, rather than 
cabulary of expression, but it should by-any clearly defined themes that they 
be heard in its proper place. By the contain, The opening movement, a siow 
way, there is a delightful ‘‘Village prelude, is vague in meaning, but the 
uite’’ by Godard, and the “Oriental” | instrumentation has a strong element of 
Sad the ‘“(jothic’’ symphonies are by ts aaa 34 in its yemey contrasted ef- 
be despised. “Two move- fects. e second movement, entitled 
Ee tom the “Oriental’ were played Dans les Montagnes, is the merest 
) ; rit an “Phe We- sketch, which is scarcely begun before i 
er Mr. Nikisch. The Ele ° ‘ 
nts were not then brought on the comes to a close. : 
$m e and yet that movement is a mas- [The programme book, by the way, de- 
one die : scribes this yaovement as a quaint sort 
: s a singer of certain ex- of peasant dance, whereas its opening 
Dittenee but Oe eave last evening no theme, phaaae«' is Vela misinterpreted, is a 
: “her apvearance at a few bars of the revolutionary tune, 
ood ee oe tron voice is neither ‘Ca ira,’’ that became so brutaily prom- 
| deat mor strong: her sense of inent with the mob during the reign of 
“Sie! fdegal defective: and fer once the | | terror. It is curious that the compiler of 
Seat air of Delilah was tame and or- | the book could Syd gone thus far astray 
| : : | _| on a point with which every well in- | 
Rete? Marwick is a most accomplished | a Ege nh pt tag ae i ha ied a his- | 
: is IP ii ova to speak at. | ory should be familiar. e third move- | 
violinist. In nr fond l shaver’ caniniGue _= ment is one of the prettiest gavottes im- 
length eoacer i  Nwhen loud words aginable, but is as fragile as a cobweb 
is. faint praise thi ‘ig an age of tech- and flutters for a few brief moments 
are used. For Ss 18. - only. The finale is the most brilliant por- 


were it not in’ a meastire put into the = Peal “Bolotets, C416 frog # 


ing symphony was heard at these con- — 


not only for its splendor of color, its | 


a Xp yy jee , the lofty dignity that pervades it, but | 
last symphony only strengthens the of the most satisfying Wiohalets Saas || | also for the nobility of its inspiration and | 


' soloist. 


ming flights of o estration is | 
| ra pedal formed of the notes of 
| @ simple chiming of -bells, which is ob- 

/$tinately continued without cessati 

, from the beginning to the end of the 

eee mont. Here, also, the orchestra 
was heard at its very best. eC 
(ib ff Mrs. Rollo’s singing there is not. 
much to be said that is pleasing in the 
Saying. She has a mezzo-soprano voice 

‘of ample volume, but its quality is dry, | 
cold and acid. Her style is commonplace, © 
and her sense of rhythm imperfect. She 
Sang the warm and =~sensuous Saint- 

_. Saens aria in an unimpassioned and in- 
? artistic style, and with such fickleness in 

regard to time that she changed it in 

; hearly every bar, and made it almost 

impossible for the conductor to follow 

her. She was applauded, and received 
two recalls that were not earned by the 
worth of her singing. There may have 
been good and sufficient reasons why she 

did not acquit herself better, but, as 

judged by what she did, she was wholly 

out of place in a symphony concert. 

It was quite another story with Mr. | 
] Marsick, whose performance of the 
Vieuxtemps concerto made known an ar- 
tist of the finest powers. He has a beau- | 
. tiful tone, a perfect technique, the purest — 
of intonation and the highest finish of 
style. His bowing is large and free, his | 
cantabile playing is exquisite, and a no- 
ble artistic feeling dignifies all that he - 
does. Above all, he is sincere and con-_ 
vincing, and though eminently classical in ” 
spirit, is never lacking in warmth of sen- 
timent. ‘here is not the remotest sug- 
gestion of affectation in him, nor of play- 
ing for the mere reward of applause. He 
had scarcely made nis way well into the | 
opening movement when it became clear 
that an artist of the first rank was be- © 

fore the audience. 

The whole concerto was read and per-.. 
formed with unsurpassakle purity of 
taste and dignity of style, but it was in 
the slow movement that his worth was 
fully revealed, and at its close the con- 
certo was interrupted for some moments | 
until the audience had exhausted itself 
in paying applausive tribute to him. 
At the end of the work, there was a 
still greater outburst of admiration, and 
he was recalled some three or four times 
with as great enthusiasm as has ever 

one out to an artist in Music Hall. 

( Not. since Ysaye has a violinist met with. | 
so spontaneous, so just and so stormy a 
recognition of his merits. 

The programme for the next concert 
‘is announced as follows: Beethoven’s 
‘ “Pastoral’’ symphony; a concerto for 


i. 


‘ violin, by Moszkowski; ‘‘Midnight at 


Sedan,’’ by Zollner (first time), and 
Brahm’s ‘‘Academic’’ overture. Another 
violinist, Mr. Emil Sauret, is to be the 


y a, 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.—Satur- 
day night called out the same host of 
connoisseurs and the same enthusiasm 
which inevitably greets this justly cele- 
brated orchestra at each new appearance 
in concert. Tne programs are always 
good, the inevitable result of the undeviat- 
ing principle upon which the matchless 
organization is founded, to furnish only 
the very best. Of course, such matters are. 
| largely questions of taste, but as between | 
the music of the world’s various ¥ 
masters, the points of individual superior- 
ity are based almost entirely upon each 
|critic’s own partiality for this or that 
particular school. Thus the Symphony 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The fifteenth concert of the Symphony orchestra 
wasin Music Hall, last night. The following is the 
programme: Ga eft, 


Symphony No 6, Tschaikowsky. 
Aria from ‘‘Samson and Delila’’ Saint-Saens. 


Miss Kate Rolla. 
Concerto for violin, D.minor.. 


Mr. M. Marsick. 
Orchestral Suite “Jorcelyn,” 


Mr. Marsick’s appearance was greeted with 
the heartiest applause, and he speedily demon- 
strated that he was worthy of the approbation of all. 
who love pure high art. His presence alone is reassur- | 
ing; he is quiet unassumieg self-possessed,and yet with | 
a suggestion of suppressed emotion that is plainly re- | 
vealed when his bow touches the violin strings. His 
style is large and of the finest finish, and his tones | 
beautifully clear, liquid andof haunting sweetness. 


.- Vieuxtemps. 


His interpretation of the sccond movement of the 


concerto—the adagio religioso—at once stamped | 
highest worth 


qualities for its adequate presentation, and the de. 


play of § pure, 


mand was fully and frankly answered. It was pure 
legato playing of the very highest kind; the melody 
poured out in a full, rich and uninterrupted stream. 
It was the simplicty, the perfect adaptation of means 
to end that idicate art in its highest perfection. The 
effect produced cannot be expressed in words, | 
although it was partly revealed in the enthu. 
siasm aroused in the audience by this dls- 
warm, Classic violin play- 
ing. The fourth movement was given with fire | 
and spirit, and allowed one to judge Mr. Marsick’s tal- 
ents from a new viewpoint that only added to the con- 
viction that there is no living man who is Mr. Marsick’s 


superior in his art. Of his technical skill it is needless s 


to speak, for it goes without saying that he is amply 
equipped in this direction. Difficulties melt away | 
under his skilled fingers and magic bow, and become | 
merged in an art that is above praise, and before 
which criticism is silent. And let it be added, the art 


is virile and without a trace of the sugary sentimen. — 


talism over which youth weeps and adult age yawns. 
Mme. Kate Rolla sang the selection from ‘Samson 


‘and Delila” with care and earnestness. 
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melody has a curious accompaniment in 
a theme of a sober character, and in the 
third two figures are developed, one of 
a scherzo nature and the other “martial 
in tone, with accentuations by the ket- 
tle-drum. Both of these movements 
were played with wonderful precision. 
In the last part of the work, which is 
strongly funereal in character, the mut- 
-ed horns were notably well played, and 


in fact the faa” muted and open, ad- 


mirably preserved the pitch throughout 
“the performance. »— 

Mr Marsick played Bruch’s D minor 
-coneerto for violin at the rehearsal, 
and a Vieuxtemp concerto at the concert 
Saturday evening. The praise given 
the artist in these columns last Sunday 
‘needs no modification in speaking of his 

work last week. Lacking somewhat in 
the emotional py esapiae ll his technique 
and skill specially appeal to his audi- 


tors, and the modesty and intelligence 


‘with which his tasks are performed im- 
“press an audience more favorably and 
deeply than’ would the. sensational ar- 
pf who covers his shorteomings by a 
ash and impetuosity in which a close 
} anpasaer will find many faults of omis- 
sion and commission at variance with 
‘the composer’s ideas. 
Mme Kate Rolla, who came here with 
no advance heralding worth mentioning, 
is a soprano with a voice of uncom- 


‘mon sweetness and sympathetic timbre. 
She was.allotted one solo, the Dalilah 


aria, “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta. voix,” 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA. tis 


The Boston Symphony orchestra is not a success 
either in New York or Brooklyn, and nobody as 
yet has been able to discover the reason why. Mr. 
Nikisch was a success in both these cities. Is this 
the explanation? — The Leader. 


HE Times would not venture to speak for 
New York, but so far as Brooklyn is con- 
cerned, the reason or reasons seem to be pretty 
well understood. There has been more or less of 
patronizing reference to Brooklyn’s lack of appre- 
ciation of a good thing, but such “sour grape” 
talk is worthy of little consideration. Mention is 
made of this merely because it has been quoted as 
an explanation of why the Brooklyn concerts of 
the Boston orchestra during the past season have 
been poorly attended. These concerts have been 
given under the auspices of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic society. It is not so very many years ago 
since the concerts given by this society under Mr. 
Thomas’ direction were regarded as the musical 
events of the season, because of their excellence 
and because no other concerts approaching them in 
artistic merit were heard here. But Brooklyn has 
grown since those days and has progressed in art 
matters. Not only are miscellaneous concerts 
more numerous, but the Seidl society, a company 
of earnest, hustling women, now provide six or- 
chestral concerts during the season under Mr. 
Seidl’s direction which challenge the highest ad- 
miration. Brooklyn was fully alive to the appre- 
ciation of so excellent an artist as Ysaye. It would 
be interesting at this time to hear his opinion of 
musical Brooklyn. He appeared at four successive 


4 concerts of the Seidl society and the Academy of 
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Music was crowded on each occasion. 

This leads to the two reasons which the TIMES 
would offer why the concerts of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra have not been more largely at- 
tended. First, Mr. Paur, while doubtless a talented 
musician, is certainly lacking in certain qualifica- 
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“PatheliqueSymphony No.6, the Vieuxtemps 
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most excellently rendered by Mr. Marrick, 
‘and the Godard suite No. 1. It is quite 
needless to say that each and all of ‘hese 
selections were interpreted with a skil and 
inspiration which are only possible to sucn 
an orchestra as this. —The debutante solo- 
ist, Miss Kate Tolla, an American girl 
and an artist, comes to us fresh from tri- 
umphs won elsewhere in opera and in 
concert, both at home and abroad. She! 
rendered her arias from ‘‘Samson and Deli- | 
lah” with an artistic gra%e, which fully | 
justified’all the pleasant things which had 
been said of her prior to her.arrival. | 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The fifteenth concert of the Symphony orchestra 
wasin Music Hall, last night. The following is the 
‘programme: Q Gael 
_ Symphony No 6, Tschaikowsky. 
| Aria from ‘Samson and Delila’’.......Saint-Saens. 

Miss Kate Rolla. 
Concerto for violin, D.minor 
Mr. M. Marsick. 

Orchestral Suite ‘‘Jorcelyn,”’ Godard. 

Mr. Marsick’s appearance was greeted with 
the heartiest applause, and he speedily demon- 
strated that he was worthy of the approbation of all 
who love pure high art. His presence alone is reassur- 
ing; he is quiet unassumieg self-possessed,and yet with 
a suggestion of suppressed emotion that is plainly re- 
vealed when his bow touchesthe violin strings. His 
style is large and of the finest finish, and his tones 
beautifully clear, liquid andof haunting sweetness. 
His interpretation of the sccond movement of the 
concerto—the adagio- religioso—at once stamped 
him as an artist of the highest worth 
We have heard and marvelled at wonderful displays 


Vieuxtemps. 


of difficulties conquered with ease; but here was a | 


simple beautiful, theme, that depended on higher art 
qualities for its adequate presentation, and the de. 
mand was fully and frankly answered. It was pure 
legato playing of the very highest kind; the melody 
poured out in a full, rich and uninterrupted stream. 
It was the simplicty, the perfect adaptation of means 
to end that idicate art in its highest perfection. The 
effect produced cannot be expressed in words, 
although it was partly revealed in the enthu- 
siasm aroused in the audience by this dls- 
,play of pure, warm, = classic violin play- 
ing. The fourth movement was given with fire 
and spirit, and allowed one to judge Mr. Marsick’s tal- 
ents from a new viewpoint that only added to the con- 
viction that there is no living man who is Mr. Marsick’s 
superior in his art. Of his technical skill it is needless 
to speak, for it goes without saying that he is amply 
equipped in this direction. Difliculties melt away 
under his skilled fingers and magic bow, and become 
merged in an art that is above praise, and before 
which criticism is silent. And let it be added, the art 
is virile and without a trace of the sugary sentimen. 
talism over which youth weeps and adult age yawns. 
Mme. Kate Rolla sang the selection from ‘Samson 
and Delila’”’ with care and earnestness. 
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ter for the first time here.- The Tschai- 
kowsky symphony was given with grand 
effect by Mr Paur’s men, the perform- 
ance being even better than that at the 
lith concert. The work is very impres- 
sive for. several reasons. The.orches- 
tration is a masterpiece of elaboration, 
the contrasted instrumentations of dif- 
ferent themes are frequent and at times 
startlingly bold, and each contingent of 
the band is given complex work which 
only an organization like our grand or- 
chestra could ever hope to smoothly 
interpret. ; 

In the second movement a tripping 
melody has a curious accompaniment in 
a theme of a sober character, and in the 
third two figures are developed, one of 
a scherzo nature and the other martial 
j in tone, with accentuations by the Ket- 
tle-drum. Both of these movements 
| were played with wonderful precision. 
In the last part of the work, which is 
strongly funereal in character, the mut- 
ed horns were notably well played, and 
in fact the horns, muted and open, ad- 
mirably preserved the pitch throughout 
the performance. 

Mr Marsick played Bruch’s D minor 
concerto for violin eat the rehearsal, 
and a Vieuxtemp concerto at the concert 
Saturday evening. The praise given 
the artist in these columns last Sunday 
needs no modification in speaking of his 
work last week. Lacking somewhat in 
the emotional qualities, his technique 
and skill specially appeal to his audi- 
tors, and the modesty and intelligence 
with which his tasks are performed im- 
press an audience more favorably and 
deeply than would the sensational ar- 
tist, who covers his shortcomings by a 
dash and impetuosity in which a close 
observer will find many faults of omis- 
sion and commission at variance with 
the composer’s ideas. 

Mme Kate Rolla, who came here with 
no advance heralding worth mentioning, 
is a soprano with a voice of uncom- 
mon sweetness and sympathetic timbre. 
She was.allotted one solo, the Dalilah 
aria, ‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,”’ 
from Saint-Saens’ ‘“‘Samson and Da- 
lilah,’? and the manner in which the 
| singer interpreted the aria was_ very 
| beautiful. Mme Rolla’s voice evidently 
‘is excellently suited to expressing the 
tenderer emotions in song, for it is 
possessed of that pure, soulful quality 
which touches the heart, and the tones 
are as true and vibrant as one could 
wish to hear. She sings with ease, 
there is plenty of power, and her runs 
are smooth and without deflection from 
the pitch. The artist certainly deserves 
high encomiums for her solo, for her in- 
terpretation was far superior to that of 
some more famous singers who have 
been heard here in the same number. 

The suite from ‘‘Jocelyn’’ was not spe- 
cially interesting. The:. peasant dance 


movement in the first part has some! 
quaint orchestral conceits well worked | 


out. There is a dainty intermezzo for 
the third movement, in which the string 
art of the orchestra were conspicuous- 
y good. The processicnal, the finale, is 
of a florid and descriptive nature and 
the various figures were well set forth 
by the instrumentation. There is an air 
of simplicity to the suite, as a whole, 
The suite was played commendably by 
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Fifteenth Symphony Program. (ibe. 
.|Two soloists appeared at the sym-/ 
phony last week, Mme Kate Rolla, so- 
prano, and Mr Marsick, violinist. The | program will be as follows: 


orchestral numbers were Tschaikow- 


sky’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony, which was 
performed at the concert Jan ll, and 
Godard’s suite from “Jocelyn,’’ the lat- 
ter for the first time here. Tha Tschai- 
kowsky symphony was given with grand 
effect by Mr Paur’s men, the perform- 
ance being even better than that at the 
llth concert. The work is very impres- 
sive for several reasons. The orches- 
tration is a masterpiece of elaboration, 
the contrasted instrumentations of dif- 
ferent themes are frequent and at times 
startlingly bold, and each contingent of 
the band is given complex work which 
only an organization like our grand or- 


chestra could ever hope to smoothly 


interpret. 

In the second movement a tripping 
melody has a curious accompaniment in 
a theme of a sober character, and in the 


third two figures are developed, one of | 


a scherzo nature and the other martial 
in tone, with accentuations by the ket- 
tle-drum., Both of these movements 
were played with wonderful precision. 
In the last part of the work, which is 
strongly funereal in character, the mut- 
ed horns were notably well played, and 
in fact the horns, muted and open, ad- 
mirably preserved the pitch throughout 
the performance. 

Mr Marsick played Bruch’s D minor 
concerto for violin at the rehearsal, 
and a Vieuxtemp concerto at the concert 
Saturday evening. The praise given 


| the artist in these columns last Sunday 
_needs no modification in speaking of his 
work last week. Lacking somewhat in. 


the emotional qualities, his technique 
and skill specially appeal to his audi- 
tors, and the modesty and intellizence 
with which his tasks are performed im- 
press an audience more favorably and 
deeply than wéuld the sensational ar- 


_tist, who covers his shortcomings by a 


dash and impetuosity in which a close 


| observer will find many faults of omis- 


sion and commission at variance with 
the composer’s ideas. 

Mme Kate Rolla, who came here with 
no advance heralding worth mentioning, 
is a soprano with a voice of uncom- 
mon sweetness and sympathetic timbre. 


'She was allotted one solo, the Dalilah 


aria, “‘Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,”’ 
from Saint-Saens’ “Samson and Da- 
lilah,’’ and the manner in which the 
singer interpreted the aria was very 
beautiful. me Rolla’s voice evidently 
is excellently suited to expressing the 
tenderer emotions in song, for it is 


possessed of that pure, soulful quality 


which touches the heart, and the tones 
are as true and vibrant as one could 
wish to hear. 
there is plenty of power, and her runs | 
are smooth and without deflection from 
the pitch. The artist certainly deserves 
high encomiums for her solo, for her in- 
terpretation was far superior to that of 
some more famous singers who have 
been heard here in the same number. 

The suite from ‘‘Jocelyn’’ was not spe- 
cially interesting. The peasant danre 
movement in the first part has some 
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little chance of being considered a great conduc ‘ 
The second of the two reasons referred to is base ne 
upon the premise that no artist or organization = BOSTO N Vy MI p HON y A RC HESTRA, 
afiord to ignore the ordinary business metho S 
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The Philharmonic society has a cd re +o Seen eee 
i f its past achievements, 
solely upon the prestige 0 | 
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This should not be, and it is hoped that next pani 
son there will be no cause for complaint in this 
matter. — Brooklyn Times. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


HEINRICH ZOLLNER. ORCHESTRAL FANTASIA, ‘‘Mitternacht bei 
Sedan.’’ 


(First time. ) 


MOSZKOWSKI. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in C major, op. 30. 
I. Allegro commodo. 

Il. Andante. 

III. Vivace. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche,’’ op. 28. 
(First time. ) 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 6, in F major, ‘‘Pastorale,’’ op. 68. 


I. ERWACHEN HEITERER EMPFINDUNGEN BEI DER 
ANKUNFT AUF DEM LANDE: Allegro ma non troppo. 

II. SCENE AM BACH: Andante molto moto. 

III. LUSTIGES ZUSAMMENSEIN DER LANDLEUTE : 

[V. GEWITTER, STURM: Allegro. se 

V. HIRTENGESANG. FROHE UND DANKBARE GEFUHLE 
NACH DEM STURM: Allegretto. 


Allegro. 


Soloist: 


Mr. EMILE SAURET. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Symphony Concert ‘Programme 


Full of Novelties. 


If ever the critic longed for ubiquity it 
was on Saturday night when the best comic 
opera of the Italian school was represented 
at Mechanics’ Hall, and a programme full 
of novelties and a great violinist formed the 
attraction at Music Hall. It was an in- 
tense illustration of the lines:— 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away. 


But believing that reviewing, like charity, 
should begin at home, the present writer 
turned to the alliterative combination of 
Symphony, Sauret and Strauss, although 
by no means a convert to Rubins'tein’s sour- 
grape statement that Symphony is a higher 
musical form than opera. It was an even- 
ing of “programme music.” This school! of 
composition can be briefly defined as ob- 
jective music, 
tells a definite story, and, while ‘the cul- 
tured musician holds such tonal story-tell- 
ing as less high than “pure music” (sub- 
jective music) the general public almost al- 
ways prefers a tone-picture, a composition 
lim which the emotions and events are 
labelled. 


Zoliner’s ‘‘Midnight at Sedan” is a species 
of “Danse Macabre’’ at wholesale; instead 
of a few individual spectres a few regiments 


of ghosts turn up. As in St. Saen’s work, 
the clock strikes midnight, and then up 
come the skeletons, not, as in the ‘*“Mac- 
abre”’ for a soire dansante, but for a regi- 
mental drill, and ghostly battle. Naturally 
they arise in chromatics and with piccolo 
phrases, but they can no more make our 
flesh creep than could the fat boy in ‘*Pick- 
wick;’”’ the fact is, that the modern concert- 
goer has become inured to this kind of 
diablerie, and even the muted horn which 
gives its nasal blast at regular intervals in 
all such music, no longer causes fear to 
any one but the horn-player. 

It was a piccolo night; in almost every 
number this imp of the orchestra had its 
shrieking duties to perform, and one must 
pay cordial tribute to the player of this in- 
strument for his steadiness and incisive 
style. In the first number the oboe did 
some excellent work also. The picture was 
essentially military, and tambour militaire 
was as often to the front as kettle-drums, 
although the latter instrument had a dou- 
ble organ-point of considerable power to 
execute. Altogether “Midnight at Sedan’”’ 
was interesting but not thrilling. We fan- 
cied that we caught just a reminder of 


“Die Wacht am Rhein” at one part, but it | 


was so brief that it might have been mere- 
ly accidental resemblance. 


instrumental music which | 


stopping in harmonics. 
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these had made an impression and, be- 
sides, the public might possibly be’ sated 
with violin music. Spite of such a handi- 
cap, M. Sauret won the greatest kind of a 
triumph, a triumph both as musician and 
as virtuoso. He chose Moszkowski’s Con- 
certo in C, which is dedicated to him, for 
his re-entree to a Boston concert-room. It 
is a work of great beauty and romance, and 
it combines technique with expression in 
a most satisfactory manner. The first move- 
ment had sufficient dash and brilliancy, 
but was scarcely calculated to bring out 


the individuality of the soloist, being rath- 
| er an orchestral picture; the second move- 


ment, however, brings the violin into the 
foreground in a masterly manner, and here 
M. Sauret displayed a breadth and a sym- 
pathetic tone that was glorious. 


t an advantageous thing | 
follow Ondricek and Marsick, for poth of | 


The oc-- 


tave work was most powerful, and the end- 


| ing in highest harmontcs was as purely in- 
' toned as if it possessed no difficulties what- 


ever. A thoroughly, chaste and classical 
style of playing was here displayed. 


The finale contained some very strong con-_ 


trasts. The chief theme in this was of ut- 
most rapidity, while the subordinate theme 
was of dignified and noble character, 
In both veins M. Sauret fulfilled all the de- 
mands of the composer. His broad bowing 
in the second theme was a delight to every 
auditor. Then came an outburst of en- 
thusiasm such as is seldom heard in Bos- 
ton; such as Melba achieved after her mad 
scene, or Paderewski after a Liszt concerto, 
The rule was broken, an encore was al- 
lowed, a proceeding which is not at all to 


be commended at these dignified concerts, © 
and which opens the door to much that is_ 


inartistic in the future, 
however, very welcome per se, and was the 
most astounding display of virtuosity since 
Thomson stood on the same platform. It 
was Sauret’s own transcription of the 


‘sextette from ‘‘Lucia,’’ played as a violin 


The encore was, | 


solo!! After this we may look for anything, | 


up to the ‘‘Mastersingers of Nuremburg” 
played on one string!! In this transcription 
there was every technical difficulty that is 
known to the instrument except double 
M. Sauret gave his 
single harmonics with a piping flageolet 
quality that reminded of Wieniawski, and 
in simultaneous bowing and pizzicato, in the 
most accuratte double-stopping, in ‘runs, 
skips, high positions, in everything belong- 
ing to violin fireworks, showed himself a 
giant in his technique, as in the concerto he 
had shown himself a thorough musician. 


As the present writer may seem too 
furious against the Donizetti muse, it may 


‘be permitted that he rise, at this point, to 


| Another outburst of frantic applause fol- 
‘lowed and it was certainly well-deserved, 
'although the ‘‘Lacia” sextette scarcely de- 
serves a place in the symphony concerts, — 





of tunes, just as ' Révenohs a nos” Moutons! “After this: 
. ; d in his combina- great display of solo virtuosity came a dis-_ 
“tion of poetry and music. He considered play of orchestral virtuosity equally re- 
music paramount, and therefore never markable. Richard Strauss made a musi- 
sought to express the full meaning of his cal joke! When a follower of Wagner | 
text by means of music, When the two makes a jest in orchestral guise he requires | 
arts thoroughly unite in his works it is trombones, piccolo, bass tuba, English 
Tather by accident than by design. The horn, bass drum, double bassoon, half-a- 
wedding of poetry and music is by no means dozen trumpets, a double quartette of 
a matter of fashion, Gluck is of an epoch horns, and all the percussive instruments 
anterior to Donizetti, and even though his that can be gathered. By this time the hu- 
operas are not often given his theories jo, grows rather Johnsonian. There were 
are followed at the present time, while yrogressions in this work that would have 
mo one will ever again follow the inar- jade Mozart’s teeth rattle. The clarinette 
tistic lead of Donizetti or Rossini. Wag- | jn p screamed out its humor until one im- 
ner’s works may go “out of fashion” (al- | ooined the player black in the face. This 
though the present writer cannot bring him- clarinette, by the way, has no business in 
self to believe it), but his theory of the | 11. orchestra; its only place is in the mili- | 
combination of poetry and music will last tary ‘band. ice before the military clari- | 
Beevers, Hecause i ts & philosophic truth. nette has been heard in our concert-room, 
im Herbert Spencer's sagen paces Ue TIOn when Berlioz,.in the scene in Hades, in the 
eerevenerecrea, $e: a@nerian theory, “Symphonie Fantastique,” used an EH flat 


I drawing room hi 
ett ace ana Hoya ote some- | clarinette, but nothing short of Sheol would 


thing very similar over a century ago. The ae teed ger pepibedint em gs geet or 
sextette of ‘‘Lucia’ is one of the best se ’ 


points in the opera, yet observe what un- Eulenspiegel’? seemed to be to scamper 
truths it tells: note what a tender and from the cellar to the garret of the orches- 
melodious phrase tells of the thought of | tra and back again. From contra-bassoon 


Vengeance an combat on the part of Kd- 
gardo and Enrico! In the sweetest inter- 


vals known to music, a succession of thirds 
and sixths, the one sings of his misery, the timid auditor to cling to his seat. But it 


ether of remorse and revenge! Try the | was a great exhibition of skill in scoring, | 


experiment of changing the words; piace and this thing of shreds and patches 


the music on the piano-rack and sing— showed that nothing can be written that | 
our orchestra cannot conquer. The read- | 
ine was something that should forever | 
prove the great ability of Mr. Paur and the : 
overwhelming technique of our orchestra. | 
Till Eulenspiegel, the beau ideal of a hap- | 
py-go-lucky, by turns charlatan, servant, , 


Now in Peace and Joy abiding 

Pass the hours in gladness gliding, 
¢o the first two lines in which Donizetti has 
pictured agony and anger, and the reader 
will find that the sense of the music is 
not disturbed, but actually enhanced there- 
mY . 
Nor is it the Italian school which ts here | 


artist, cheating everybody, and as full of 
pranks as an egg is full of meat, deserves 


attacked; Verdi followed the true dramatic a less pompous treatment in MuUAt, er 
sense when he wrote the absolutely great | lyle himself has spoken of ‘Till Eulenspie- 
quartette in “Rigoletto” (equally popular | sel’’ with great respect. , 
with this sextette), for the duke sings ‘‘Bel- Beethoven’s thunder-storm  ( apaety 
la Figlia dell’ amore’ to a light melody, || Symphony’’) seemed a very light rain storm 
Maddelena laughs out in light staccato, || after Strauss’ earthquakes, Everything 
“Ah, ah! rido ben di core,’’ her coquettish seemed tame after such a furious spicing. 
merriment, Gilda is sobbing her heart out | The first movement of the symphony was 
‘ih broken phrases on “Ah! Cosi—parlar— | very well executed, but was read rather 
‘@amore,” and Rigoletto has a stern and | too sedately, and the repeat of the exposi- 
- terrific mood in his ‘‘Taci! il piangere non |} tion was cut out as the programme was 
| wale.” Here is genius if you will, here is }} exceptionally long. 
the predecessor of the ‘‘Meistersinger’ |} ‘The symphony is perhaps the weakest 


—_— 


-qguintette (if it must needs have a prede- of the nine, and its display of ornithology | 


cessor), here is the dramatic instinct which | at the end of the second movement seems 


Jed Verdi finally to ‘“‘Aida” and to ‘‘Otello,” | the reductio ad absurdam of programme- : 
‘put this spirit of dramatic unity (which is _ music. The joke of the third movement, | 
‘not @ matter of fashion) did not exist in |; however, the tipsy bassoonist who has but | 


Donizetti; if he had lived a thousand years three notes on his instrument and cannot 
| he would have brought forth nothing but || even count those straight, was a good deal 
beautiful and singable melodies, laudable | better than any of the humor displayed 
in their proper place, reprehensible when-} by that Wagnerian chromo,—Richard 


~ thrust forward as interpreters of a poetic Strauss. | Louis C. Elson. 
idea, J ¥ ; , AE ANT NE EAT SE SS a 


to piccolo and high clarinette the solo | 
phrases followed each other, and _ then 
would come an outburst that caused the | 


| yy 


late ee OF cetious Eulenspiegel “of 

iM ‘egpan ghey and if it does, it may be 

ed that he was an exceed- 

| tip ans Pay ma 4 not fe- 

rdisic: 7 bg iucidity to his sense 

exs nave provided, the desire for of humor. the splendid virtuosity of the 
more was forcibly accented by the large orchestra was never as brilliantiy vindi- | 
audience in attendance last night in Mu- ; ¢ated as it was in the performance of this | 
sic Hall at the 16th of this séason’s con- surpassingly difhcult work; but the) 


ame was not worth the candle, unless 
certs by the Boston Symphony orches- ft was to cast a strong light on the mas- 


tra, the programme for which was: tery of Strauss over the complicated com- 
binations which is possible in modern 
orchestration. ia 
What a relief it was when the first 
Resthoven aad the Beethoven symphony were 
M. EKEmile Sauret was the soloist. The Fetrn indie eet TReT oO, Clee ans 
Zoellner and the Strauss selections were — tween the hare dacnen pede he tend ayn 
time on this occasion. ‘The Rest of these Us cguld et have been shown in a more, 
has little, if any 1usical value ti is a eee wenlon a rs By og 
programme music pure. and simple and ee ” et ette overloaded with color rey 
prog! igre tgarse ee . pie, an every variety and splashed on the can. 
at it says a ynat it means are’ vas in thick masses to no end save con- 
wholly incomprehensible in the absence’ fusions on the other was the skill which 
of an elaborate description. The pro- knew how to use a simple palette and to 
gramme book gave a general idea of roduce, with the instinct of genius, a 
the composer's intentions, but the dif- eautiful and a perfect work of art. Be- 
ficulty ol applying it to the details of the fore the first movement of the sympho- 
score was wholly bafiling. It is an in- ny, which was finely read and played 
terlude between the first and second . from beginning to end, was over, the 
act of Zollner’s opera, “‘At Sedan,’’ and ears were cleansed of the brutalities of 
may have been effective enough in its | Strauss. 
original place as a means of preparing |. M. Sauret had been heard several times 
the hearer for what comes after, but in | in Boston before his performances of last 
the concert room it is dry, dull and |Mmight, but it was years ago, and to the 
groping in effect, and has not a little | greater part of the public he was a new- 
of vulgar commonplace. The orchestra- | Comer. In the time that has passed since 
tion is rich and massive, after the mod- | he played on the same stage, he has won 
ern fashion, but it does not atone for |and merited the right to rank among 
the irritating vagueness and the readi- the representative great violinists of the 
ness of invention that characterizes the @@y. In the matter of technique he is 
score. The Strauss work is an attempt . UNSurpassed. Nothing is impossible to 
to put into music the comical aspect in ! Him that is possible on his instrument. 
Which the mythical practical joker He has a beautiful tone, not large, but 
Eulenspiegel appears to his German ad- firm and pure, and his bowing is broad, | 
mirers who have laughed at his tricks, ,2°&¢ 4nd graceful. The Moszkowski con- | 
not always distinguished for their free. )Certo is tiresomely long and not especial- 
dom from naughtiness, for nearly four JY interesting. It is not lacking in charm- 
centuries. In order to depict the mirth- ) ing movements of melodiousness, but it 
fulness of this rough fun-maker, Strauss 458, SPUn out inordinately, especially the 
has increased the wind instruments of seedy Seer wasn, With WhOse hehtent ems 
the conventional concert orchestra to a ©O™MPoOSer seems to have been mie a ey n° 
Bose three flutes, three oboes, an Eng- , enti! he ponid ee oth 10. Sect ae ag 
ish horn, four clarinets, three bassoons until he could no longer present them in 
a double bassoon, eight horns, six trum- ~ eee, WE igh pet eony Ssuret played it 
pets, and a watchman’s ‘rattle, to With exquisite clearness, byilliancy and 
kay nothing of every variety’ of phan 7 e3 ayes eae -. wee eee 
drum, from all which mav be derived I rao Wee ae ee a powers .Of seve 
the fact that there is no lack of noise PM balling sustrated. A now nov eeae a 
in this delectable musical joke. The or- Wicurtkbeine wr * in Beet ea nee ee 
chestration in point of ingenious elabora- pfs s —. Fully a hyerdgebe bs 5 Oe ae 
tion, novelty in effect and general orig- raps bs Be vd ent: tect Cha eat ltt 
inality, casts into the deepest shade the » vif aie a oie hte ed ch pO ue) || 
wildest efforis of the wildest follower of 8)‘, 0 4 far severer test, and decides | 
she modern. echoot - ‘Whether he is an artist entitled to the || 
‘name, or only an industrious and clever 
exhibitor of musical fireworks. M. Sauret 
‘played this movement with every refined 
‘grace of style and beauty of phrasing. 
‘The violin sang under his hands with 
noble pathos and faultless purity of taste, || 
The finale, which is mere finger and }| 
bow wer save for a lovely bit of cane || 
en at an.  twlena, which appears now and then, en- 
of ead cinver in the abled the artist to show his mastery of | 
Watchman’s rattle; but even here he de- , M2 finger board, and with results that | 
mands from that classic instrument ali ‘@4/ned for him at the end of his per- | 
of which it is capable. To the wood wind formance one of those spontaneous out- 
he is remorseless in the exactions he bursts of applause that are the most » 
makes on both breath and fingers, and | Cherished triumphs of an artist. After re- 
he sets no end of pitfalls for the per- calling him five times, M. Sauret gave as 
former who ventures to trifle with the an encore a transcription of the famous 
frolicsome task he has imposed on the S8@xXtette in Lucia, the playing of which | | 
shrill and lip-tingling D clarinet. What “4S So masterly that he agin aroused © 
the music is all about cannot possibly be the wildest enthusiasm. The audience | 
civined on a first hearing, unless, per. clapped and cried ‘‘Bravo! bravo!”’ in a, 


| 


‘haps, by some one thoroughly conversant fashion that was unusual for it even in { 


with the resources of German fun and, {!S most tumultuous moods; in fact, no _ 
as a consequence, fully in sympathy with More emphatic success has been made at | 





ane sre will be no concert until ] . nt ne performer’: e is se- 
March 6, when the programme > verely tested. Th Le Ie stirs 
iy ters by A. Foote, Marat time; concerto Mr. Sauret produced the work with 
for rcello, Schumann; symphony, G | wonderful clearness, delightful firmness 
minor, Mozart. M. Leo Schulz is to be of execution and with great beauty of 
the soloist. tone. Mr. Sauret has several times been 
. heard in dah tc seg tag | in Ei dpe 
Sha ca at a concert given by Ilma de Murska 

SYMPHONY CONCERT. Beet Sept. 28, 1874, and he also played in va- 

Good, bad and indifferent music, in! rious parts of the United States in 1876 

fact almost every conceivable kind of and ’77. 'He is now a mature and high- 


music, was performed at the 16th Sym- ety Agr: cineke to be at all to his 


phony Concert in Music Hall last even-| liking to perform like Sivori, who was | 


it 2 a gt ddepgg in tty ae never so thoroughly in his element 

: rchestra Fantasia, nis “4 a as when he imagined he saw the devil’s 

dan,” Zoliner; concerto for violin, C} tail protruding from the S shaped ap- 
major, Op. 30, Moszkowski, Till Kulen- -ertures of his instrument. Sauret is 

pee Re! Ss Merry Pranks, ’ Strauss; sym-! first, last and always the artist. His 
phony No, 6, ‘‘Pastoral,’’ Beethoven. technical command of the violin is none 
The selection, of all others, that the less conspicuous, and no other vio- 
Should not have tage heard eke linist, since Thompson was here, has 
concert, neither b Rick Aa toute played. octaves so marvelously well. 
concert, was that by Richat oe eer At the conclusion of his performance 
From first to last it was caching ob- the orchestra and audience seemed to 
ieesbic description: in form a crazy- shag es ee tag in applause ane 
, “7" | shouts of bravo. e was again anc 
quilt, in orchestral scoler much cree ‘again recalled, and finally yielding to 
pees ne ago ri GH «ong it as | 2” irrepressible and long-prolonged de- 
pesoribes, 14 pe pamepe d aaa ‘Richard mand he responded by performing with 
Strauss.” Sali it. after an Old roué’s | Masterly effect an Fite pis the 
tune, and imagine this old roué on a | ih ahaa te Pit 3 eavtovinarion. oP the 
opree and you hit the nail nearer on | rogram music by Zéliner was. excel- 
ane head. ‘rati Richard ent, and the accompaniment afforded 
°F cipeanelgaht a ay Pi a Dias ped Mr. Sauret seemed even more praise- 

‘plicable hodge-podge from his pen is | worthy. 
Safanspicwel. ‘*‘Merry Pranks_ Set to) 
Orchestra.’’ Now Eulenspiegel is one of | 
the most famous characters) of tne, 
Deutchen Volksbiicher. His daily bev- | 
erage was doubtless beer, and the music | 
of Strauss is unmistakably  beerish. | 
In his stupidly unsuccessful attempts | 
to produce a mirth-provoking, sprightly | 
and grotesque setting to a very funny | 
tale, he simply presents a grotesquely | 
uninteresting tone-picture, and _ the 
mythical Eulenspiegel and his merry 
pranks are most inanely colored by the 
medium through which they are seen. 

The tone-picture, with all its abnor- 
mal and hideously grotesque propor- 
tions, is that of a heavy, dull and wit- 
less Teuton. The orchestration of the 
work is sound and fury, signifying 
nothing, and the piccolo-flute, three 
flutes, three oboes, the four clarinets, | 
bassoons, trombones, drums and rattles | 

/are made to indulge in a shrieking, | 

| piercing, noisy breakdown most of the | 

| time. 

' The very worthiest* novelty of the 
concert was the concerto by Moskow- 
ski. This great work is far from being 
the mere show-piece that its title would 
imply. Its first movement is charming- 
ly clear and spirited in character, It is 
distinguished also for.a large melodic 
outline, such as one is not apt to find | 
in thé average modern violin or piano- | 
forte concerto. The virtuoso’s part in the | 
work is throughout characteristically | 
violin-like, and one can easily believe | 
that as was Ferdinand David to Men- | 
delssohn when the latter composed his | 
violin concerto, so has Sauret been to | 
Moszkowski. | 

EHiven a single experience with the, 
work is sufficient to make it clear | 
that it affords a well night unri-| 
valed opportunity for bringing cut 
at.a single stroke all the great techni- 
cal qualities of the maestro violinist. 
The andante is, perhaps, the most thor- 
oughly musical movement of the work 
prs. | is imbued with all the poetic feel- 
ng that even the most captious music 
over could desire. With the finale 
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. The programme of the sixteenth symp 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was as follows:  Swemey.  - 
me toy repens aenes Puiiiacls, “Midnight at 
First, mé.) see 
- Moszkowgki: Conce or Violin, in C major, opus! 
Richard Strauss: “Till Eul gel’ Pearl 
chard § ulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks 


bed 
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an al Symphony No.6 te F major, “Pastoral,” 
Mr. Emile Sauret was the violinist: 

_On the fly-leaf of the score of “Midnight 
at Sedan” Zéllner has had printed an elab- ; 
orate programme-analysis of the composi- 
tion. An English version of this was re- - 
produced in the programme-books. Whether 
in German or English, it may be set down 
as one of the most ingenuous bits of thoosy- 
moosy,would-be-poetic fustian ever couched 
in schoolboy prose. We think it worth - 

| while to say this here, because it fits the } 
composition—and the composition it—to a 
T. So you may imagine what the compost- 
tion is like! This was its first perform- 
ance in Boston; had it been a Requiem,. one | 
might say of it, as Berlioz once said of a | 


certain Requiem he heard: “Appropriately 
brought out at its own funeral!” | 
The other first-timer on the programme 
was Richard Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ | 
This purports to be a humorous composi- | 
tion; a sort of musical joke. Eulé@nspiegel | 
was a great hand at practical jokes, of the | 
giuoco di mano sort—also known as giuoco | 
di villano, by the way—and Strauss seems | 
| to have thought he could imitate him by 
playing a practical joke upon the general. 
public. He has scored it for a portentous |; 
| orchestra, as big as that of the ‘‘Nibelung- 
| en.”” For beauty of form and coloring, for 
refined delicacy of humor, this jocular com- | 
position is about on a par with the ordi- | 
nary one-cent valentine of commerce. vad 
Why should such things be given ata | 
Symphony concert?’ If the late John 8. 
Dwight ever said a true.word, it was that | 
a Symphony concert should be a place — 
where one can seek refuge from ‘‘was uns 
Alle bindigt, das Gemeine;’’ and here we | 
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? nee. At all events, the ‘Pastoral’ 
did not seem to be just the work the players 
| would have chogen to take the flavor | of 
Strauss’s ‘‘Hulenspiegel’’ out of their 
/}mouths, We have heard it. better plays 
before, and far more effectively. | «ou 
Mr. Sauret has not been here since he 
made his first bow before our public, as @- 
young aspirant for fame, in 1877. Ni 
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_ten years have brought about a growth in- 
him in more ways than one, And yet he is 
still the Sauret. we remember—only mae 
| 
| 


50, in all good respects. When first he’ 
played here, his most striking character-_ 


istics as a violinist were great purity of 
technique, and an appealing personal 
charm; to these may be added an almost 
total absence of self-consciousness, and of | 
the florid outward manner that goes with | 
the same. His purity of technique has now | 
grown to consummate and astounding vir-— 
tuosity; his personal’charm and modest, — 
concentrated manner remain. We are no 
violin expert; but it certainly seems to us 
that, of all the astonishing 'virtuosi who 
have played the violin here of late, Mr. 
Sauret has the most impeccably sure tech- 
nique, It is brilliant as that of any of his 
confréres and rivals; but in, the matter of 
clearness and pure intonation—even in face 
of some terrific and apparently ‘“‘copyright- 
ed” difficulties—it is the most infallible we 
have yet seen. His tone is pure, warm, 
and searching, if not over-large; his phras- 
ing artistic as possible. The Moszkowski. 
concerto did not give him the opportunity 
for showing great depth of sentiment; but 
sensibility, brilliancy, and vital force were 
all conspicuously there. In short, he played 
like a master. The work itself is genial, 
pleasing, and naturally written, rather than. 
great. In response to the plaudits of the. 
audience, he played—what do you think? 
That very self-same solo transcription se 


: 


_ the sextet in “Lucia,” with which he turned . 


all heads nineteen years ago! A  lUttle 
titivated and brought up to date, to “ba 
sure, but the same thing. He played it as’ 
only he can play it, and we can assure him 


find the Zéllner piece to be the sorriest | that it sounds even better with six voices, | 
trash, and the Strauss thing even worse . chorus, and orchestra! as 


than that! It has been rumored at times | 


The next programme (for. March 6 and D: 


that the Symphony Orchestra would feel it 18: Arthur Foote, suite (new); Schumann, — 
infra dig. to play (Johann) Strauss waltzes concerto for violoncello; Mozart, symphony 
or light Italian overtures; we wonder how in G minor. Mr. Leo Schulz will be the 


they feel under the indignity of being made 


Strauss! Of course, it may be urged that 


Gua the crop dees fot nek very peemdeis OFMPHONY AND 


just now. But tout vient a qui sait atten- 
dre, and it is ill forcing luck with such ' 
bluff hands as these. : 
Beethoven’s ‘“‘Pastoral’’ was, as it seemed 
to us, rather listlessly played; we doubt if 
the average orchestral player of today 
cares much for the ‘‘Pastoral;’’ together 


: . ‘cellist. There will be no rehearsal nor con= 
to play this’ last monstrosity by Richard cert this week. Daye 
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M. Emile Sauret the Music Hall | 


Soloist Last Night. 


with the D major symphony, No. 2, this Emphatic Triumph of the Great Vio- 


sixth, in F major, seems to be rather fall- 
ing out of favor. It has too much of the- 
“young Beethoven” in it for men who would 
play Wagner for pleasure, and Tschai- 


linist—This Week’s Repertory at | 
Mechanics’ Hall—No Change of Bill — 
at the Castle Square Theatre—Note 
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mS M.. omile Sauret was the soloist. The | straining after-effect. The difference be- 


Zoellr ler and the Strauss selections were | tween the mere dauber and the true ar- 
1 veard at these concerts for the first ltist could not have been shown in a more 
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t ae concert. room it is dry, dull and night, but it was years ago, and to the 
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‘three flutes, three oboes, an Iking- 
Lis S 1 horn, four clarinets, three bassoons, 
a lo L aad bassoon, eight horns, six trum- 
pets, a watchman’s rattle, to 


‘the first rank, the only excep- ‘tilena, which appears now and then, en- | 


abled the artist to show his mastery of 
ea ay favor of the player 8 aa the finger board, and with results that 


" ina yr that classic instrument all pee yal ‘for: him. at the end of his per- 


33 lh Ue “seeetione da 2 bursts. of applause that are the most 


cherished triumphs of an artist. After re- 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The sixteenth rehearsal of the Symphony Orchestra |} 


was given at Music Hall, on Friday afternoon. The 
programme was: 


Orchestral Fantasia..... Wiel vhs 0.646 ea «+ «+eZOliIner 

Concerto for Violin, C-major..... obéinme Moszkowski 

‘*Kulenspiegel’s Mer ry Pranks” R. Strauss 

Symphony No. 6, F-major. ...........+00. Beethoven 
Soloist, Mr. Emile Sauret. 


The Zoliner work is the orchestral interlude between | 
acts 1 and 2 of an opera, ‘‘Bei Sedan,” and, inits proper | 
place, may be full of the rarest meaning; judged as’ 


an orchestral work, it haslittle to commend it to the 
attention or win for it human interest. The composer 


has tagged a descriptive programme to it, and those | 


who yawn may read. The Richard Strauss work does 
not possess much greater value. Given the ordinary 
orchestra, with the addition of three bassoons, one 
double bassoon, four horns, with four additional horns 
ad libitum; three trumpets with three additional trum- 
pets ad libitum, a watchman’s rattle anda liberal va- 
riety and number of drums, and a very great amount 
of noise may be made—how much, Richard Strauss de- 
monstrates. We are told that the work is a “joke,” a 
German joke; thatis a metaphysical scientiflico-ana- 
lytical and synthetic joke, a powerful weapon of of- 
fence, that surprises and dazes and stuns. The large , 
audience assembled accepted the joke with troubled | 
instead of smiling faces, and wondered when they! 
were expected to laugh. A noisy, nerve- destroying, © 
heavy piece of work, weak in ideas and strong in ener- 
gy; asketch by Beardsley set to music, crude in color, — 
confusing in design and utterly unlovable. It will be 
pleasantly treasured in memory, however, because 
after hearing it Beethoven’s symphony was doubly 
dear. 
The soloist, Mr. Sauret, is a marvel; equally. 
wonderful as an artist and as a master of tech- 


clear; his style dignified, large, inposing and ? 
of the utmost finish, as to technique. Asan encore, he , 


played an arrangement of the sextet from ‘Lucia,’ t out. 


a work abundantiy supplied with octaves, tenths, | 


'harmonics and all the difficulties of which a violinist 
dreamed or had the nightmare, and the difficulties 


were conquered with an ease that was startling, and | 
with a grace that was delightful. Technique has no, 
perplexities for Mr. Sauret; but whatis better is that i 
he is an artist in the highest meaning of the word; his 
work is marked by purity of style, exquisite taste, by 
thought and by feeling. That he should deliberately | 
show at aSymphony concert what he can do in the way | 
of bow and finger gymnastics does not detract from 
his higher merits, for before entering the temple of 
Fame, an artist is frequently compelled to demonstrate 
to the people that he has the right to pass beyond and | 
above them and sit with his equals,and when he speaks | 

to the people, he must use their language, and astonish 


| before he can be understood. 
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_. he appetite of Boston for music 
geems to be insatiable, for notwithstand- 
‘ing the excess of it that the past three 
weeks have provided, the desire for 
more was forcibly accented by the large 
audience in attendance last night in Mu- 
sic Hall at the 16th of this season’s con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, the programme for which was: 
Fantasy, ‘‘Midnight at Sedan’’ H. Zoliner 
Concerto for violin in C, op. 80....Moszkowskl 
“ill Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’..R. Strauss 
*‘Pastoral’’ symphony Beethoven 
M. Emile Sauret was the soloist, The 
Zoellner and the Strauss selections were 
heard at these concerts for the first 
time on this occasion. The first of these 
has little, if any, musical value. lt is 
programme music pure. and simple, and 
what it says and what it means are 
wholly incomprehensible in the absence 
of an elaborate description. The pro- 
gramme book gave a general idea of 
the composer’s intentions, but the dif- 
ficulty of applying it to the details of tne 
score was wholly baftling. It is an in- 
terlude between the first and second 
act of Zollner’s opera, ‘‘At Sedan,” and 
may have been effective enough in its 
original place as a means of preparing 
the hearer for what comes after, but in 
the concert room it is dry, dull and 
groping in effect, and has not a little 
of vulgar commonplace. The orchestra- 
tion is rich and massive, after the mod- 
ern fashion, but it does not atone for 
the irritating vagueness and the readi- 
mess of invention that characterizes the 
score. The Strauss work is an attempt 
to put into music the comical aspect 1n 
which the mythical practical joker 
‘Eulenspiegel appears to his German ad- 
mirers who have laughed at. his tricks, 
not always distinguished for their free- 
dom from naughtiness, for nearly four 
centuries. In order to depict the_mirth- 
fulness of this rough fun-maker, Strauss 
has increased the wind instruments of 
the conventional concert orchestra to a 
iccolo, three flutes, three oboes, an Eng- 
ish horn, four clarinets, three bassoons, 
a@ double bassoon, eight horns, six trum- 
pets, and a watchman’s rattle, to 
Bay nothing of every variety of 
drum, from all which may be derived 
the fact that there is no iack of noise 
in this delectable musical joke. The or- 
chestration in point of ingenious elabora- 
tion, novelty in effect and general orig- 
inality, casts into the deepest shade the 
wildest efforts of the wildest follower of 
the modern school. As a bit of tone 
color laid on with a whitewash brush it 
is a masterpiece, but otherwise it is a 
blood-curdling nightmare. Never before 
Wwas an orchestra subjected to such an 
ordeal in technique as it is in this work. 
Strauss has treated all his instruments 
n a way that would almost indicate that 
e expected their performers to be vir- 
tuosos of the first rank, the only excep- 
tion being in favor of the player on the 
watchman’s rattle; but even here he de- 
mands from that classic instrument all 
of which it is capable. ‘To the wocd wind 
he is remorseless in the exactions he 
makes on both breath and fingers, and 
he sets no end of pitfalls for the per- 
former who ventures to trifle with the 
frolicsome task he has imposed on the 
shrill and lip-tingling D clarinet. What 
the music is all about cannot possibly be 
@ivined on a first hearing, unless, per- 
aps, by some one thoroughly conversant 
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Braunschweig, and if it does, it may be 


freely conceded that he was an exceed- 
Oe rience person who was not fe- 
citous in imparting lucidity to his sense 
of humor. The splendid virtuosity of the 
orchestra was never as brilliantly vindi- 
cated as it wasin the performance of this 
surpassingly difficult work; but the 
ame was not worth the candle, unless 
t was to cast a strong light on the mas- 
tery of Strauss over the complicated com- 
binations which is possible in modern 
orchestration. 

What a relief {t was when the first 
bars of the Beethoven symphony were 
this bizarre, noise and 
straining after-effect. The difference be- 
tween the mere dauber and the true ar- 
tist could not have been shown in a more 
valuable object lesson. On the one hand 
was a palette overloaded with color in 
every variety and splashed on the can- 
vas in thick masses to no end save con- 
fusion; on the other was the skill which 
knew how to use a simple palette and to 
Geis with the instinct of genius, a 

eautiful and a perfect work of art. Be- 
fore the first movement of the sympho- 
ny, which was finely read and played 
from beginning to end, was over, the 
ears were cleansed of the brutalities of 


' Strauss. 


M. Sauret had been heard several times 


‘{n Boston before his performances of last 


night, but it was years ago, and to the 
greater part of the public he was a new-~ 
comer. In the time that has passed since 
he played on the same stage, he has won 
and merited the right to rank among 
the representative great violinists of the 
day. In the matter'of technique he is 
unsurpassed. Nothing is impossible to 
him that is possible on his instrument. 
He has a beautiful tone, not large, but 
firm and pure, and his bowing is broad, 
free and graceful. The Moszkowski con- 
certo is tiresomely long and not especial- 
ly interesting. It is not lacking in charm- 
ing movements of melodiousness, but it 
is spun out inordinately, especially the 
first movement, with whose themes the 
composer seems to have been so enam- 
ered that he was loth to part with them 
until he could no longer present them in 
a changed aspect. M. Ssuret played it 
with exquisite clearness, brilliancy and 
delicacy of style; but it was in the an- 
dante that his fuly powers of expression 
were illustrated.“ A slow movement is 
always the test of an artist’s real work. 
Flourishing over an instrument, be it 
never so skilfully, excites no more than 
astonishment; but Cantabile puts his 
gifts to a far severer test, and decides 
whether he is an artist entitled to the 
name, or only an industrious and clever 
exhibitor of musical fireworks. M. Sauret 
played this movement with every refined 
rrace of style and beauty of phrasing. 
The violin sang’ under his hands with 
noble pathos and faultless purity of taste. 
The finale, which is mere finger and 
bow work, save for a lovely bit of can- 
tilena, which appears now and then, en- 


abled the artist to show his mastery of , 
the finger board, and with results that | 


gained for him at the end of his per- 
formance one of those spontaneous out- 
bursts of applause that are the most 
cherished triumphs of an artist. After re- 
calling him five times, M. Sauret gave as 
an encore’a transcription of the famous 
gextette in Jucia, the playing of which 
was so masterly that he ag«in: aroused 
the wildest enthusiasm. The audience 
clapped and cried ‘‘Bravo! bravo!’’ in a 


ashion that was unusual for it even in | 


ts most tumultuous moods: in fact, no 


| 


of the utmost finish, as to technique. As an encore, he 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The sixteenth rehearsal of the Symphony Orchestra 
was given at Music Hall, on Friday afternoon. The 
programme was: 

Orchestral PMR ORs ic ccecciecsseoseae eos ces Zoliner 

Concerto for Violin, C-major Moszkowski 

‘“Kulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” R. Strauss 

Symphony No. 6, F-major. ..sccecceceees Beethoven 

Soloist, Mr. Emile Sauret. 

The Zoliner work is the orchestral interlude between 

acts land 2 of an opera, ‘Bei Sedan,” and, inits proper 
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place, may be fuli of the rarest meaning; judged as_ 


an orchestral work, it has little to commend it to the 
attention or win for it human interest. The composer 
has tagged a descriptive programme to it, and those 
who yawn may read. The Richard Strauss work does 
not possess much greater value. Given the ordinary 
orchestra, with the addition of three bassoons, one 
double bassoon, four horns, with four additional horns 
ad libitum; three trumpets with three additional trum- 
pets ad libitum, a watchman’s rattle and a liberal va- 
riety and number of drums, and a very great amount 
of noise may be made—how much, Richard Strauss de- 
monstrates. Weare told that the work is a “joke,” a 
German joke; thatis a metaphysical scientifiico-ana- 
lytical and synthetic joke, a powerful weapon of of- 
fence, that surprises and dazes and stuns. The large , 
audience assembled accepted the joke with troubled 


instead of smiling faces, and wondered when they | 


were expected to laugh. A noisy, nerve-destroying, - 
heavy piece of work, weak in ideas and strong in ener- 

vy; asketch by Beardsley set to music, crude in color, 

confusing in design and utterly unlovable. It will be. 
pleasantly treasured in memory, however, because’ 
after hearing it Beethoven’s symphony was doubly 

dear. 

The soloist, Mr. Sauret, 
wonderful as an artist 
nique. His tone 
clear; his style 


is a marvel; 
and as a master 
is full, warm and 

dignified, large, 
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played an arrangement of the sextet from ‘‘Lucia,” t 
a work abundantiy supplied with octaves, tenths, | 
harmonies and all the difficulties of which a violinist |] 
dreamed or had the nightmare, and the difficulties ¢ 
were conquered with an ease that was startling, 
with a grace that was delightful. Technique has no, 
perplexities for Mr. Sauret; but whatis better is that 
he is an artist in the highest meaning of the word; his 


show at aSymphony concert what he can do in the way . 
his higher merits, for before entering the temple of 


Fame, an artist is frequently compelled to demonstrate 
to the people that he has the right to pass beyond and 
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Great ccess of M. Sauret, the 
 Violinist~A Novelty by Richard — 
fa prranse- thee Selections,  — 
eenth season of the Boston Sympheny Orches- 
tra; sixteenth concert. Emile Sauret, soloist, — 


Beethoven 
The feature of the concert was the re- 


appearance after a number of years of 
Emile Sauret, the violinist, and the re-. 
markable triumph he achieved. He has 
now a breadth, a brilliancy of technique 
and a splendor of phrasing that entitle 
him to a front place among the players 
of the world. The Moszkowski concerto is 
not a thing of great attractiveness for 
American ears, yet M. Sauret made it 


sound wonderfully fine by the force of his 
igen, 3 art. There is a bit of the trick- 
: er in his playing, but itis very fascinat- 
ng for all that. And then such an out- 
burst of enthusiasm! Music Hall fairly 
racked: and the violinist finally returned 
7° the platform and gave a dazzling per- 
ig nenge of a fantasy on the sextette in 
; Hucia. Such an astonishing array of 
rills, runs, slides, double-stoppings and 
pg fad to permener has rarely been 
oston. was “a 
custom to hear them, worth Pree 
ner’s ‘‘Midnight at Sedan” is 
ambitious piece of ‘‘programme musiae 
whose achievements are rather below its 
aspirations. It is well scored, however, 
Sng contains many effective bits of color- 
ng. It was superbly played. 
The school to which Hamperdinck and 
Germans belong was 
set represented by Richard Strauss’ 
; ity, setting forth the pranks of the | 
fore hero, Till Eulenspiegel, in musical 
orm. From a hearing of the work it 
would seem that the chief of Till’s jokes 
were the smashing of pans and crockery | 
ang the banging of honest people’s sont 
nockers. As a humoresque the piece is 
quite successful, and there is in it a sort 


The pure and graceful ‘‘Pastoral’”’ Ssym-_ 


; Phony lost none of i 
' Se eeeeihtnn its perennial cha 


after Strauss’ bustlin 


ae played with great beauty t 


wor 

roug 
Symphony Concert, | 

The soloist at the 16th Symphony con- 


ang cert was Mr Sauret, violinist, whose last 


visit to America was made in 1877. The 
orchestral numbers were Heinrich Zoll- 


eration of concert goers, 


| however, 


{ ner’s orchestral fantasia, ‘‘Midnight at 


Sedan,’’ 
work is marked by purity of style, exquisite taste, by Seatenvie 


thought and by feeling. That he should deliberately Merry Pranks,” 


given for the first time here; 
Strauss’ ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s 
op 28, also given for the 


first time, and Beethoven’s symphon: 
of bow and finger gymnastics does not detract from ! No, 6, in F major, “Pastoral Gn 


Mr Sauret is new to the younger gen- | 
He was given 

warm reception when he appeared, | | 
and after he had played: ; 


above them and sit with his equals,and when he speaks Moszkowski concerto for violin, in @ 


to the people, he must use their language, and astonish | 


before he can be understood. 4 


| 


major, op 30, bowed three times his ap-| | 
reciation of the ‘‘Bravyos” which were. 


urled at him, and finally rea puna a 
er.’ 


' the hearty encore with a num 
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FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-96, 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SECOND PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 


_ XA. CONGERYE, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, AT 8, 


Programme. 


SCHUBERT. FANTASY. 
VIEUXTEMPS. 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN in D minor. 


WAGNER. PRELUDE TO ACT I. ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ 


SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Tasso.’’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. M. MARSICK. 
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‘Mr Sauret by the author. = 
Mr Sauret is unlike 
roe appeared here, inasmuch as he 
‘does not possess any of those freakish 
elements in his akeup which have 
characterized them. He impresses one 
as a manly man, and yet produces an 
emotional effect in his playing to an ex- 
tent which is remarkable. He has an 
excellent stage presence, and yet does 
not pose for the benefit of his auditors. 
Mr Sauret is certainly a master of the 
mechanics of violin playing, and his 
phrasing in the Moszkowski concerto 
was all that could be desired. His exe- 
cution was brilliant and his playing was 
marred only — an occasional rasping 
or scratchy tone on the G string. His 
encore number, a show’piece, was excel- 
lently rendered, and he was compelled 


to bow his acknowledgments several | 


times. 


The orchestra fantasia, ‘Midnight at | 
Sedan,” is somewhat Wagnerian in| 


character. It is a descriptive composi- 


tion from Zollner’s opera, ‘‘Bei Sedan.” | 


It begins with a dreamy movement sug- 
gesting the peace and quiet of mid- 
‘night. Then comes the tolling of mid- 


| night, followed by the flutes and pic-' 


colo shrieking out the weird cries of 
the affrighted night birds. Then the 
crash and din of battle, the blare of 
Haampets, and the boom of brass and 
'drums lending their aid to carry to a 
successful termination the vivid tone 
picture. The composition ends with a 
mournful melody. ‘The work was given 
with remarkable effect by the orchestra. 

Mr Paur read the score of Strauss’ 
‘-Ta]] Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’ wiih 
rare judgment, and his players followed 
his every motion with admirable pre- 
cision and accuracy. 

The Beethoven symphony in F' major 
tells in its first movement of the 
awakeninig of cheerful feelings on ar- 
‘riving in the country. This movement 
is in 2-4 time, and was excellently 

layed, as was the second movement in 
12-8, portraying the scene by the brook- 
-gide. 

a The third, fourth and fifth movements 
| portrayed, respectively, the meeting of 
‘the country folk, a thunder storm and 
@ shepherd’s song. They were well 
worked out and Mr Paur’s efforts de- 
served the recognition which followed. 
“There will be no rehearsal and concert 
this week. The program for March 6 
and 7 will be: Suite, A, Foote, first 
time; concerto for violoncello, Schu- 
mann; symphony in G minor, Mozart. 
Soloist, Mr Leo Schulz. 
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EMilik PAUR, Conduetor. 


ATV. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, 


SCHUBERT. 


VIEUXTEMPS. 


WAGNER. 


rEBRUARY 68, 
Programme. 


FANTASY. 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN 


PRELUDE TO ACT | 


SYMPHONIC POEM 


Mr. 


Soloist: 


M. MARSICK. 
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in D minor 


Lohengrin.’’ 
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Boston Music Hall. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-06. 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHTH PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHTH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


XVII. CONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


ARTHUR FOOTE. SUITE in D minor, op. 36. 
. Allegro energico. 
. Espressivo, non troppo Adagio. 
. Tema con Variazioni: Andante espressivo, con moto. 
- Presto assai. 


(First time. ) 


SCHUMANN. CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO, in A minor, Op. 129. 
. Nicht zu schnell. 
- Langsam. 
. Sehr lebhaft. 


a 


MOZART. SYMPHONY inG minor. (Koechel 550). 
. Allegro molto. 
. Andante. 
. Menuetto: Allegro. — Trio. 
. Allegro assai. 
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Mr. LEO SCHULZ. 
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~ Recalls Splendidly Earned at 
the Symphony Concert. 


| f | 
be, Gives a Thorough Exem- 


_ plification of Mis Artistic Worth— 
Unfading Mozart Symphony De- 
lightfully Played by the Orchestra~ 
New Foote Suite. 

The programme for last night’s concert 


Music Hall was: . 


Oe 2al 


= 


' 


: 


Suite in D minor, op. 36..... ervcsseessA. Foote ; 


-+ee- Schumann 
Mozart 


Concerto for ’cello, op. 129.... 
Symphony, G minor 

The soloist was Mr. Leo Schulz. 

Mr. Foote’s Suite was new. It is not 
as labored and academic as his more 
ambitious works have been hitherto, 
and suggests the effect of greater ease 
and spontanety in invention. There is 
also greater ease in the orchestration, 
which is always graceful and clear, and 
often piquantly dainty. There is noth- 


| 


» 


\ 


ing vague in the Suite from beginning | 


to end, and it is wholly lacking in the | 


extravagances of the modern school. 


In fact, it might be characterized as — 


| ei 
j mm 


It is chastely melodious, the ideas are | 


eEomething between Brahms made some- 
what antique and Gade modernized. 


always refined, and the work is put to- 
gether with 


irreproachable neatness. | 


If such an expression may be permitted, ° 


it is well-groomed music. Nothing is 
out of place. The adagio has a charm- 
ing leading theme, and it is interesting- 
ly and effectively scored. The third 
movement is a theme with variations, 
and these latter are skilfully contrasted, 
notably tasteful in their instrumentation 
and scholarly in their contrapuntal de- 


vices. The finale is gspfrited, well 
marked in its themes, and also clever 
contrapuntally. The workmanship is of 
the highest finish throyghout. And yet 
the work seemed lacking in individual 
character and in originality; not that 
there is a trace of plagiarism in it, but 
that jt says nothing that. has not been 
6aid before in exactly the same way, and 
that its style constantly reflects that 
of other composers, notably Mendels- 
sohn and Gade, admirable models un- 
queaONANTy, in their clearness and 
their classical purity of taste, but dan- 
serous, by reason of their strong man- 
nerisms to the composer who studies 
them too closely an 
The work, however, is pleasing as an 
evidence of. Mr. Foote’s increaséd mas- 
tery over the technical resources of his 
art, in its steadily sustained melodious- 
ness, and in its avoidance of th 
ness, the hysteria, the noise and bla- 
tant upmcaning that mark so much of 
the mu. c of the time. 
played with great care, and was listened 
to with manifest interest, and when it 
was over the appiause was very cordial}, 
and did not cease until the composer 


-and the variations of the third 


d too confidingly. ; 


e ugli- | 


It was read and 


by th® Boston Symphony orchestra in | “a"ded hi 


wn of yprincipa! 


afd 


y. Acknowledgments from 
ve Schumann concerto is*not often 
eard, ‘With: the exception of: the beaut 

“but brief slow movement it i 
an effective work, and has many -tire- 
some movements, especially in the: long- 
drawn-out egy movement. It is not. 
felicitous writing for the sola instrument, 
inasmuch as it: fails to bring out its 
most characteristic qualities, and has too 
little of the broad’ singing phrases that 
suit it so well. Mr. Schulz’s playing was 
masterly its easy freedom, its eX- 
quisitely refined tastefulness; the 
tion of its intonation, its 
tht certainty and ghe brit 
technique. He has never be 
when he gave so thorough an exemplin- 
cation of his,artistic worth; the applause 
and the two imperative recalls that re- 
m were splendidly earned. 

The unfading Mozart Symphony which 
still remains, through all the revolution- 
ary mutations that musical art has ex- 
perienced since it was. written, a work 
that can still be listened to with wonder 
and admiration, was perfectly read and 
delightfully played. Mr. Paur is always 
at his happiest when interpreting Mozart 
and Haydn. | 

There was sadness in Seeing 
player at’ the stand of the second flute, 
which was rendered necessary by. the 
death of Mr. FE. M. Heindl, who had been 
& member cf the orchestra from _ its 
sundation. and who had filled the posi- 

flautist until he was 
iepiaced by Mr. Mole under the regime of 
Mr. Geriche. He was an excellent artist 
and an exemplary man. 

The programme for th 
Overture, ‘‘Melpomene,”’ 
certo for planoforte in 

gens; symphony, ‘Anthar.’’ 
(first. time); Academic 


a new 


e next concert is: 
Chadwick: con- 
G-minor, Saint- 
RBatakirew 


overture, Brahms. | 
Miss Antoinette Szu- | 


16;.80loist will be 
Owska, 


eee 
j wa " 


_. THE SYMPHONY. 


A Concert of Much Merit—Mr. Schulz 


as Soloist—Arthur Foote’s New 
Suite. 


phony Orchestra, 
The programme: 


Schumann 
Ce ececes Mozart 


Soloist, Mr. Leo Schulz. 


It was a concert of grace and charm 
throughout; if there were no intense 
feelings, there were also no regrets, and 
everything moved along melodiously and ' 
clearly. Mr. Foote’s new Suite was, o 3 
course, the piece de resistance, so far oF 
interest went. It turned out to be a very 
refined work of the purely classical style, © 
It does not aim at exceeding heights, and | 
it therefore succeeds excellently. There 
is a beautifully tender theme in the 
adagio, which is also well orchestrated, - 
Mover 
ment are skilfully carried out and display 
all Mr. Foote’s best qualities of musi- 
cianship. He is getting to use his tools. 
with much defter touch than formerly, 
It might be asked of this suite whether 
inspiration does not sometimes flag, 
whether Mendelssohn is not sometimes 
too much to the fore in it. To each ques- 
tion a somewhat hesitating affirmative 
may be given, but qualified by the ean 
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as played extremely well and was re-- 


ceived with marked favor. 


| sired. The concerto, 
| bring ou | 
‘Much of it is mere exercise, and the mo- 
f weariness are not few. That Little music is written today for orcheés- 
tra that has pronounced individuality. 
When you hear a large work«of Brahms | 


} 
' 
' 


fine ability. 


playing we have heard 
of tone, elegance of phrasing and clean- 


Mr. Schulz succeeded in arousing interest 


| which delights and amazes by its melodic ), 
beauty an 


-and refinement of shading. 


ts 


| Overture, 


t 


r. Schulz gave us about the pest ’cello 
from him in the 
chumann concerto. In breadth, beauty 
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holarst 


composers arise. 


cut technique there was little to be de- is borrowed 


however, does not ;, 
t the beauties of the instrument. 


ments oO 


in it as a whole was proof enough of his 


y 


symphony, h 


The ever-golden Mozart 


perennial youthfulness, 


brought the concert to an appropriate h 
end. It was played with great delicacy 


The programme for the next concert is: 
‘“Melpomene,’”’ Chadwick; con- 
eerto for pianoforte in G minor, Saint-  “ 
Saens; symphony, ‘“Anthar,’’ Balakirew | © 
(first time); Academic overture, Brahms, 


mowska. 


MUSIC. 


Seventeenth Concert of the Boston ; 
Symphony Orchestra—New Suite ‘ 


t 


ary 
His choice 
received. 


i 


of Foote—Mr. Schulz the Soloist. * ana, 


cent. But there 


longs alone to Foote. 
grace 


to the industrious composer, 


ou know it is by Brahms, When you 
ear a large work by MacDowell, you 
now that MacDowell wrote it. Dar. 


Chadwick has this individual touch. So 


as Ethelbert Nevin in a sone. 
Certainly Mr. Foote writes with a 


freer hand. And it all comes back to) 
this statement. 
- always bring facility. 


Industry must nearly 
Facility, how- 


ver, is not synonymous with sponta- 


,} neity, or strength, or beauty, or indi- 


The soloist will be Miss Antoinette Szu- viduality. 
comed, 


The suite was loudly wel- 


* 


%* 
Mr. Schulz played with his custom- 
care, intelligence, and musical 
aste the ’cello concerto of Schumann, 
was not to be applauded, 
190Wwever richly the performance 
leserved the hearty applause which it 
This concerto does not put 
n clear light the artistry of a virtuoso, 
with the exception of the slow 


movement, it is of little musical beauty. 


The program of the Symphony con- 
cert last evening in Music Hall, Mr. 
Emil Paur, conductor, was as follows: 


Suite in D minor, op. 

1. Allegro energico., 

2. Wspressivo, non troppo Adagio. 

° ‘Tema con Variazioni: Andante es- 

pressivo, con moto, 
4, Presto assai. 
(First time.) 
Concerto for Violoncello, A minor, Op. 
129 Schumann 

Symphony in G minor Mozart 

Mr. Foote’s suite shows a gain in fa- 
cility of expression. Whether that 
which he has to express is worth say- 


ing is another matter. 

The first. movement, in themes and 
treatment of them, is for the most part 
in the spirit of Mendelssohn. The 
fortissim9? passages are ‘inclined 
to be noisy rather than full 
and soncrous. The brass crackles 
and bursts; there - is occasional 
blatancy. The second movement 


opens very agreeably and promises 
piéasure. This promise is not fulfilled. 
The composer wanders aimlessly and 
ricks his thoughts apparently at ran- 
dom. The movement is by far the 
feéblest one of the suit. In the ‘Theme 
with variations Mr. Foote shows in cer- 
iain ways a decided advance. The va- 
riations are not of equal worth; never- 
theless, the composer’s hand is freer; 
his rhythms are not so rigid; the in- 
strumentation is richer and more au- 
thoritative. The second and the fourth 
of these variations at once arrest at- 
tention. And yet in nearly all the va- 
riations there is the suggestion that 
the composer did not think each one 
out as a distinct and organic whole. 


There will be, for instance, an almost 
and ea | Orchestra when it 


stern contrapuntal beginning, 
an incongruous romantic episode 


Indeed, it is one of Schumann’s driest 


and 
bear 


dullest works, and if it did not 
the name of Schumann, I doubt 
if it would ever be heard in a concert 
room. The slow movement is of mys- 
terious charm; but the rest of the work 
is an exhibition of the restless Schu- 
mann of the last period, groping after 
strange rhythms and progressions, | 
searching vainly for that ‘one tone”’ 
heard by him in his dismal madness. 
A discreet performance of the G 
minor Symphony of Mozart ended the 
concert of reasonable length. Some of 
the ultra-moderns sneer at the 18th 
century ‘‘passion’’ of this symphony, 
and an eminent critic in New York 
said not long ago that its interest is 
only historical. Yes, its passion is 
under firm control. The work is like 
a classic frieze. The symphony is 


heautiful for its calmness, its sureness, 


its pure elegance of expression. But 
we belong to a far different generation, 
and I confess I would not exchange 
the last movemen ‘schaikowsky’s 
‘Pathetic’? symphony for all 
phonies of Mo’-art and Haydn 

gether. We sometimes forget that if 
Mozart and Haydn had lived today 
they would not be classics. That their 
works still charm _ is a proof of their 
renius; it is not due to the fact that 
they lived in ‘better, healthier’’ days. 

* 


Mr. Edward M. Heindl, a second flute 
player of the Symphony Orchestra, a 
Orchestra, Mr. Edward M. Heindl, a 
>musician known and .respected by all 
eoncert-goers of this city, died last Fri- 
day morning, 58 years old. His career 
in this city was long and honorable. 
When chamber music was little culti- 
vated, even in large towns, his face was 
familiar to all who enjoyed the concerts 
| of the Mendelssohn Quintet. He was 


the first flute player of the Symphony 
was founded, and 
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, Seems to us a little misleading; if Mr. Paur 


Mr. Foote’s. 
tobe no reason | 
{ 


to be the least 
good part of it: 
Foote’ t; and Mr, } reall | 
© bower of writing both orchestral | eobanay shat pied ig 
ms 


| Fae iia impression was by no ‘mea 
) bo th F resto; save in the Stringendo 
bates phic € close, it sounded no faster than _ 
ly uni éro giusto. But this is comparative- 
rear bane Rubinstein was famous f 
that ng many of his movements in a Sat 
Nai save no notion at all of their pro ay 
bar Ba yagi See when expan = general Shaonneers 
a 09? , 
mane 4a ihe! gstio, Gnas the several move- | thus misleading thems th by conductors for 
hd more inner ei y the old masters had |} the marking meant “a ne Sequle reply that | 
thea weula name tee with one another | that he did not care re | 
the amis fees nh rom their all being tn | Mr. Foote feels in natty 
composers stopped pion a @ modern f[ about this Presto emant 
7 a § ’ 
ments GF 6 gulte. dn ase kee ee pe rept dis unspeakably bright 
; pe ne got to look for some other, mers 
sani connecting link between them, so |} 
stn’ eg composition shall seem something 
an a mere haph 
of unrelated parts. aphazard aggregation 
atk ar ee the trouble with this 
te’s is in the second 
third ‘movements; Espressivo,- non_ troppo 
alone: seotitin Tema con variadioni. Both are 
vadlasitan see and, though some of the } the first balcon 
tenieien dea n the latter are in a more rapid Mozart’s wee 
in its he eos. character is that implied | phony was 
moto. The ng: Andante espressivo, con ; 
weak as es rapid variations do not | 
self ae ghee character has impressed it- 
noted the “la apap and he has already | well brought out fo 
movement ‘and PPh: between the : or many 
‘Immediate predece 
And this Theme wi predecessor. 
th Variati : 
though’ containin ong itself, 
&§ some of the happi " 
eens and the best writing in the which 
€, seemed to us to be open to much the 


coherence of sec 
gh has 
Yo: doubt, one cannot make su 
ean in this respect upon Adee pe 
Page a orchestral or chamber composition 
| Origtal ore highly developed sonata form 
PPh y the suite wags nothing’ more than 
8 implied in the namé ‘Suite de piéces’’ 


+. —e 
_ a 


| 
Sinae Cone of fugal forms. It is, in one | 
aes : rhaps, the most modern thing Mr | 
vb melcae fe written, and this impression | 
is Mae y” is not gained at the expense | 
ment. ‘he suite wae lonaly ea agents 
the composer had at last to how hb pan 


knowledgments from hi 


rst movement so. 
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% The Symphony Concert. % 4\ 


Last night the Symphony Orchestra gave its seven- 
teenth concert, with the following programme: 
Suite, D. minor, Op. 36. eoeeeeeoseeesee® -Arth ur Foote , hop b he eg pig ~~ * ; . ys hes » x “I |! ‘as ~' z ray, | f > wz nig ie halt gM ip Sith (ihe Re foe 6 “mud 
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the number of our heart beats; it is irreproachable in 
this as in other things. One can even write of it 
without vulgar enthusiasm and placidly look for- 
ward to the time when Mr. Foote will honor us and 
himself by producing another suite, concerto or sym. | = 
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‘eerto “‘un concer sans’ ple 


orchestre. ’ One cdn fancy that Schumann 


‘must have heard this good-natured little 


fling and taken it to heart; for one can al- 


‘most hear him groan in the first and last. 


movements of this ’cello concerto, in his 
endeavors to make the solo part prominent 
and give the ’cellist a chance to show off 
his virtuosity. But these two movements 
s are as dull as they are ineffective; seldom 
‘has Schumann shown himself less inspired. 
The short slow movement is a gem of 
beauty and genuinely Schumannesque feel- 
“ing; but there is something . lacking, it 
sounds rather half-baked; it leads you to 
expect more than you really get. Mr. 


Schulz played the work very beautifully in-- 


deed, like a true artist; but, save in the 
slow movement, he could not make it 
effective. 

The next programme is: Chadwick, over- 
“ture to “Melpcmene;” Saint-Saens, concerto 
for pianoforte, No. 2, in G minor; Rimski- 
Korsakoff, symphony, ‘“Antar;’’ Brahms, 
‘‘Academic’”’ overture. Miss Antoinette 
Szumowska will be the pianist. 


ron Saturday evening last was one io the 


best of the season thus far, ‘the orchestra | 


seemingly giving rhythmic expression of 
'their pleasure for being tat home once 
again. In this sentiment they were en- 
tirely in harmony with the large audi- 
ence present, whose manifestitations of 
pleasure were equally earnest and spon- 
taneous, if not so harmonically expressed. 
The Mozart symphony in G minor, which 
'closed the evening’s program, was most 
excellently interpreted, each musician 
‘seemingly in full sympathy with Mr. 
Paur, who, in his turn, was never in 
higher form. The solo playing in the 
Schumann concerto of Mr. Leo Schelz 
was a matter of general acclaim, his 
-masterly genius investing ‘the ’cello with 
‘a quality attainable to tthe most ad- 
“vanced masters of the musical arf. 
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‘to the» already famous F tminor sonata, 
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The Symphony Concert. 4 
Last night the Symphony Orchestra gave its seven- 
teenth concert, with the following programme: 


Arthur Foote 
Schumann 


Suite, D-minor, op. 36 
Concerto for violoncello, A-minor 
Mr. Leo Schulz. 
SYMPNONY, G-MINOL. ccccccccccccccccceseces Mozart 
As will be seen, the suite by Mr. Arthur Foote was 
the one novelty on the list, and the work is most cred 
itable to its composer. Itis demonstrably the result 
of hard work, patience and knowledge, and technical- 
ly it will win the approval of musicians. Inspiration 
or spontaneity are no longer expected in orchestral 
work. Ifthe young composer writes correctly; if he 
has a fair knowledge of orchestral effects, it is no 
longer demanded that his work shall be born of the 


fulness of ideas. Tone color and odd and unexpected | 
harmonies are everything; dignity or importance of | 


ideas nothing. If monotony is the result of faulty 
theory, we excuse it by calling it erudition, and feel 
remorse for the yawns with which nature punishes us 
for being so intensely modern. 

The Suite is the work of a man of talent; it has noth- 
ing new to say, but it says old things with suayity and 
with irreproachable good manners. Itis work manu- 
factured in the best}3manner, and on an approved and 


1 fashionable model. It need not be ashamed of going 


into good society, or of receiving the deserved ap- 


1 proval of well bred people. Ourera is characterized 


by the absence of genius, and so talent of all kinds 
has the opportunity to distinguish itself. We do 
not expect passion, pathos, tenderness, or any 
emotion whatever in our works of art; but 
we do iniist that correctness and oddity sball 
supply the place of thought and feeling. Mr. Foote is 
a modern and he fully understands what modern art- 


lovers expect; he pleases without exciting us, he puts 


no strain on the heart, head or memory. We listen to 
him with respect, part with him in the friendliest man- 
ner andthen put on our hats and overcoats and talk 
about the weather or of the next epidemic of influenza. 
Genius is more uncomfortable and less courteous; it 
forces itself on the memory and makeés us fvel our own 


bitterness; it warms our blood, thrills our nerves and 


brings the tears to our eyes, and makes us ashamed of 
facing our friends. Mr. Foote’s suite never adds to 
the number of our heart beats; it is irreproachable in 
this as in other things. One can even write of it 
without vulgar enthusiasm and placidly look ‘or- 
ward to the time when Mr. Foote will honor us and 
himself by producing another suite, Concerto or sym. 
phony, for to the modern composer, the difference in 
art forms is simply a question of time and labor, and 
not of degree and inspiration, It deserves to be added 
that Mr. Foote’s suite belongs to the better class ol 
academic music; it is dignified and effective work. The 
third movement is most ingeniously developed and 
worked out in its seven variations, and the last move 
ment is impressive and fiery. The work aroused much 
enthusiasm, and at its conclusion, Mr. Foote was 
called out to bow his thanks. 

Mr. Schulz was a most sympathetic as well as skilful 
interpreter of the Schumann concerto, and the Mozart 
symphony was brilliantly read by Mr. Paur and his 
orchestra. 


ae what ‘with ¢ Sasduavor i Bi iia 
Re The past few weeks have been of. inv’ 


‘tense interest to all lovers of music.. We 
have had with us the German opera, have 
had the pleasure of listening to Klafsky, 
Ternina Griining and others, and we have 


still with us the Italian opera, with its 


imposing cast, including such stars as 
Melba, Nordica, Calvé, and Jean de Reszke. 
But the end is already here, and next Mon- 
day all will have ceased; ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ 
“Sigfried,’’ ‘‘Fidelio,’ ‘‘Carmen,’”’ all will 
be a thing of the past, and henceforth will 


; eeondetra yes undereteca its ey ie! 


the smallest details, and in order to achieve | 
this a long acquaintance with each othens is 


necessary. Of late years there has been a 
tendency in. Europe to. make much of he. 
leader, and the result is the “Gastdirig a1 +h: 
some orchestras having no-permanent leat- 
er, but one of these “‘stars’’ being invited to 
perform this duty from time to time. It will 


| easily be seen that under such circumsta l= 
ces a leader cannot get the best work out of 


only live in the memory of the happy few | 


who could afford such a luxury, until an- 
other year. The Bostonian will once more 
be content to turn to his own fireside and 
remember that there still remains with him 
his symphony—the Boston Symphony, al- 
though these faithful desert us not infre- 
quently, if only for a week. 

Mr. Paur has recently spoken quite free- 


| ly and at length, giving his opinion on 


musical matters of great interest to our 
readers. In reply to a few questions he 
said: 

“Boston audiences are intelligent; they 
appreciate and understand purely orchestral | 
music, as is shown by the fact that the , 


“The public in other cities is not quite so 
far advanced, as is easily understood when 


| the fact is borne in mind that they rarely 


have a chance to hear classical music, with 


the exception of New York, and also of | 


Chicago, where Thomas has broken ground, «™0°re easily executed than in music. Hardly 


A movement is on foot in other large cities 


to establish corresponding organizations, as | 


in Cincinnati, where Van der Stucken ap- 


only to Mr. Higginson. 


“The monthly trips are absolutely neces- | 
»' sary for the fame of the orchestra, although 


it cannot be denied that they are a great 
strain on the musicians. It is not a small 


matter to present:a different program every 


evening and to travel besides, but I must 
give the orchestra credit for the high stand- 
ard of excellence which is maintained in 
every concert, and for their industry and 
zeal, and I know that the musicians them- 
selves are ambitious and, notwithstanding 
the hard work, like these trips on account of 
the prestige they give the orchestra. 

“If it were not for these trips, the smaller 
cities like Springfield and Providence would 
have absolutely no chance of hearing classi- 


cal music, and the thought to be the means = 


of thus educating the American public is 
certainly inspiring and makes such seeming- 
ly hard work a pleasure.”’ 

To maintain a high standard of excellence 


itisabsolutely necessary that the leader and [| 


theorchestra constantly worktogether; afre- 


quent changeof leaders meansalessening of 


) 


| concerts where no soloist appears are at- | 
_ tended fully as well as those at which an. 
, eminent artist is announced to take part. 


an orchestra, and, to use Mr. Paur’s own 
words, ‘if a leader should fall from Heaven 
itself’’ and undertake to direct an orchestra, 
he could not obtain the high standard 
which is the fruit only of continuous an 
conscientious labor of orchestra and leader 
who thoroughly understand each other. A. 
/movement is now on foot in Hurope to do 
‘away with this evil and the best artists and 
the most earnest musicians partake in this | 
movement. I have recently received a cir- 
cular letter which has apparently been sent 
to all musical organizations and leaders and 
which I would like to have translated and 
published in the Transcript. It is written 
by one of Europe’s most prominent artists, 
“I much prefer a competent and practical 
leader who understands the score and hon- 
estly endeavors to give it its full value, to 
those ‘prima-donna leaders’ who make 


| themselves the centre of the musical pro- 


duction, and whose gestures will soon be 


’ of more importance to the audience than 


the work itself, by whomsoever it may have , 
been written. : 


“In no branch of art is such a swindle 


was it thought that the ‘starring’ was done 
away with forever when the ‘dirigir’ and 
the ‘pult-virtuos’ makes his appearance, an 


pears to have been quite successful; but | PUPlic and critic bow down before this m 


| on the whole it seems*hardly possible that | 2>ominable of all virtuoso caricatures, be 
_-many of our large cities could sustain an | 
orchestra of so high a standing as the Bos- | 
ton Symphony, for the existence of which | 


and its high standing Boston owes thanks | 


go wild with admiration about the one or 
the other who at this late day has sho ne 
the real worth of this or that symphony of 


Beethoven. Nobody cares to notice. t 


the effect is not due to their musical abil- a 
ities, but to their display, to which the tall 


-or and outfitter contribute their share.” 


Mr. Paur says that he is highly pleased 
with the artistic success of this season, the 
hearty sympathy of the publie and the will 
ing co-operation of the musicians them- 
selves. He says that the season has heen 
a satisfactory one in every respect; the au- 
diences have been larger than in the two 
previous years and the enthusiasm seems 
to have increased. The work of the oFf- 


| chestra also shows an improvement. 


members are doing their best to satisfy 
the demands made on them, and the ag 
tion of new members has strengthened he 
orchestra. Of course, here as everywhere, 


on the whole everything seems to fav r a 
steady growth. The numerous letters — re i 
ceived daily from total strangers, comm ents, 
ing upon the work, asking for the produc: 
tion of certain symphonies or the repetiti 

of others go to show that the general pu 


‘lic take an active interest in the wo 
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eck any meee for next eee or ‘at! 1 St” 
none that he would care to make public at 
Aas. the | s time. He also states that it is his 
oitaaiion to stay in this country the coming 
_summer, and while he. has brgf hayes ied: | i | vistunine ensane 
1 5u lected any particular place, s his - i | 
ion Bi a he ea | opera. ‘The tion to go to the mountains. The health q | ORMANCE. 
si afraid. that the Boston public | of Mrs. Paur necessitated a trip to Europe ‘ SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTIETH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 
1 oniy care for the very best. It is out | last summer which was spent almost wholly | 
p aueation to think of giving Boston | in Switzerland, but Mrs. Patr’s health has F : | 
opera as ig now, in our midst and steadily improved, and Mr. Paur hopes that | | BO STON SYM PH ON Y 0) R é y EF OT 
* it a Prscciet success. I have heard | another summer ’s rest will strengthen her } | i kK A 
iste d Isolde’ under the leadership so far that next season she will once more | j 
"Sel "About twenty years ago I heard | be able to follow her artistic calling. i | 
daw si vi d it is true | 
> st Aaya sera performed with Wagner On being questioned whether 2 Mr. EMIL Pp AUR, Riise. 
st as conductor. The historical de- | that he has received quite a number of oe 
A the general effect were then bet- urgent and lucrative calls from Europe, 
t the singing of Nordica and Jean de | he told our representative that he has re- 
excelled anything I have ever ceived very favorable offers, on the ground ) 
ane from their interpretation I re- that the climate did not suit Mrs. Sei | XVIII (t (ike HY 
f entitely new impressions of the work and it was expected that he would why te | : R 
‘cannot praise them sufficiently. I | _ for the present he does not intend: to i 
‘would be well worth a trial to see! ©° © | | 
a ‘an opera could live in Boston | SATURDAY, MARCH {4 AT 2 Pp M 
though it could not include in its | ’ ; 
“8 such famous singers as make up the | 
Jian opera, has a cast of first-class ar- | “ | 
= and 3 a good orchestra. Much attention | | Programme. 
use given to the work of the orches- | 
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Lit should be made prominent, and | CHADWICK. 
“ee opera thoroughly rehearsed. Thus : | 
: music itself would be the main feature, 
_I think this would. prove a great edu- : 
on to the public, and very good. per- | ee 
lances could be expected. I-do not see | SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE No. 2 
r in which the Boston Symphony | | op. 22. 
utilized, in such an undertaking. | | . Andante sostenuto. 
‘sg first gn i Boge a ae | . Allegretto scherzando. 
p rmances o s kind natu- | . Presto. 
r 0 ou ne. not achieve the high excellence ’ 1 | —— 
is maintained in the Symphony con- | 
and the effect on the orchestra would 
“pie gare 
t a similar thing be said of the | ‘| BRAHMS. , 
" concerts? ing | S poe eiehincsct af No. 2, in D major, op. 73. 
nd I very much regret thie’ neces- | | €gro non troppo. 
these concerts. The season lasts but : . Adagio non troppo. 
m . onthe: and there are five months | | Allegretto §tazioso, quasi Andantino. — Presto ma non 
Png it becomes necessary for the i | assal. 
soe orchestra to do something. | | ’. Allegro con spirito. 
@ concerts are now so papier | 
7 would continue them sho | 
test to give them, and oY 
f thh ast tet cnn he done bhder / 
ircumstances. They tend to keep the : | Soloist: 
Lestr tose and .this is one good | | 
a hay a good deal af serious | | 
Bry Sis igh ak ane | Miss ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA. 
sr members of the orchestra, Gia 
presented aS seit be: 


DRAMATIC OVERTURE in D minor. ‘‘Melpomene”? 


, in G minor. 
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te ve been received asking for the repeti- 
f n of the Tschaikowsky symphony. The 
geason has also been a financial success; 
eee have been large audiences which 
ed Music Hall at each concert,” 


“he great interest shown by the Boston made any plans for next season, or at least 


Reublic in the welfare. of the Symphony and 


‘the large crowds the German as w 211 as the 
Italian opera have drawn here naturally 
pee to the question whether in Mr. Paur’s 
pinion Boston could support an opera. The 
swer was rather discouraging: 
iss “T am afraid that the Boston public 
“would only care for the very best. It is out 
et of the question to think of giving Boston 
a ‘such an opera as is now in our midst and 
making it a financial success. I have heard 
*fristan und Isolde’ under the leadership 
of Seidl. About twenty years ago I heard 
‘the s same work performed with Wagner 
himself as conductor. The historical de- 
tails and the general effect were then bet- 
ter, but the singing of Nordica and Jean de 
Reszke excelled anything I have ever 
“heard, and from their interpretation I re- 
ceived entirely new impressions of the work 
and I cannot praise them sufficiently. I 
think it would be well worth a trial to see 
“whether an opera could live in Boston 
“which, though it could not include in its 
‘east such famous singers as make up the 
“Italian opera, has a cast of first-class ar- 
tists and a good orchestra. Much attention 
‘should be given to the work of the orches- 
tra and it should be made prominent, and 
“@ach opera thoroughly rehearsed. Thus 
the music itself would be the main feature, 
-and I think this would prove a great edu- 
t tion to the public, and very good per- 
Bttinances could be expected. I do not see 
any way in which the Boston Symphony 
‘could be utilized in such an undertaking. 
There is, in the first place, a lack of time, 
and then performances of this kind natu- 
‘rally could not achieve the high excellence 
that is maintained in the Symphony con- 
‘certs and the effect on the orchestra would 
be deteriorating.’ 
, Could not a similar thing be said of the 
“Promenade concerts? 
“Yes, and I very much regret the neces- 
Bity of these concerts. The season lasts but 
“seven months and there are five months 
_of rest, and it becomes necessary for the 
“members of the orchestra to do something. 
‘The Promenade concerts are now so popular 
wi somebody would continue them should 
the Symphony cease to give them, and they 
are perhaps the best that can be done under 
i etemtanpes They tend to keep the 
‘orchestra together and this is one good 
feature. I have given a good deal of serious 
iuent to this subject and wish I could 
see my way clear to make this work un- 
; “necessary for members of the orchestra, 
“put as yet nothing has presented itself to 
my mind that is tangible. The effect of 
these concerts on the orchestra is not a 
good one. I do not think these con- 
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recently quite a Y ehiten eae of requests | 
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+ Fs »ple _ 
th ey smoke, eat aa drink ‘ana chat and pay 
only passing attention to the, music, and 


| while, of course, as a means of enjoyment 
they accomplish their purpose, they do not) 


elevate the public mind!” 
Mr. Paur says that he has not as yet. 


none that he would care to make public at 
this time. He also states that it is his 
intention to stay in this country the coming 
gummer, and while he has as yet not se- 
lected any particular place, it is his inten- 
tion to go to the mountains. The 
of Mrs. Paur necessitated a trip to Europe 


last summer which was spent almost wholly | 
Paur’s health has | 
steadily improved, and Mr. Paur hopes that | 
another summer’s rest. will strengthen her 


in Switzerland, but Mrs. 


so far that next season she will once more 
be able to follow her artistic calling. 

On being questioned whether it is true 
that he has received quite a number of 
urgent and lucrative calls from Europe, 
he told our representative that he has re- 
ceived very favorable offers, on the ground 
that the climate did not suit Mrs. Paur, 
and it was expected that he would accept, 
but for the present he does not intend to | 
do so. 


health | 
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ence 
he ‘shows in his work that-he has not been 
title’s slave. If he has really mastered 


idea contained in his title, and not been | 
Giavened: by it, both he and his’ audience. - 


are generally safe. He will have. written 


music which can appeal to his listeners as 
such; and they, in turn, will not be dis- 
posed to let the question, ‘‘Does the music 
really fill the bill??’ stand between them 
and their appreciation of his composition 


nt 
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| not but: feel pipes tu hes her, the fi 
ital fibre that phy has so ofte 


be! ore; but the p 


there. She too py deg away w y 
self—as the saying Pons it to 
her 


tent that made a 


tour de force, -Szumo he 
far better here before, aver will do | 


again; but it ‘was not her sear ag ne 
The next progre | 


Symphony No. 4, in 


opus 95; , 
Dances, Nos. 19, 15, and 21; Weber, (a 
“dante from symphony No, 2, in ee: jo 


as a work of art. Upon the whole, it is a | Overture to “Abu H Hassan,” : me ie 


matter of quite secondary importance _ 


whether music “fill the bill” or not; iui Soft: The Symphony Ceenacas Se 4b 


main point is whether it is fine 
not. Yet, in-spite of all this, few of ag foal 


The eighteenth concert of the Symphony Orchestra 


such hard-and-fast purists that we are not /W45 given last night in Music Hall. The programme 
conscious of a certain feeling of Satisface | was as follows: 


tion when a composition, - eh: ess 
nize as already | fine. in. itself, - 10N0 


comes up to the specifications im 

its title. To our mind, Mr. fied, oka 4, 
overture does this conspicuously. He has 
taken his title in its ighest sense, and well 
lived up to it in h music. Our idea of, 
Melpomene, as the Muse of Tragedy, is in- 
separable from that of a certain Classic | 
beauty of form and proportion, a certain 
dignity and measure in expression. -Elimi- 
nate these, and Tragedy becomes mere 


Melodrama. In this overture of his, M my. | 
Oo 


Chadwick _has preserved just enough 


modes of musical expression, to give the 
strenuous romanticism which is, after all, 


the Most salient trait in the composition 


Overture, ‘‘Melpomene”’......George W. Chadwick 
Concerto for Pianoforte, G-minor......Saint-Saéns 
Symphony NO. Beovcew crcccicdorcarsocececeec ms 
Soloist, Miss Antoinette Szumowska. | 

This programme is another proof of the liberality 
‘with which Mr. Paur deals with our local composers, 
and never before since the Symphony concerts were 
‘inaugurated have native composers had so many Op- 
portunities for haying their works played. The “Mel- 
pomene”’ overture is not new, but to have it inter- 
preted by the Symphony Orchestra will be an 
encouragement and a fstimulus- to Mr. Chad 
wick to write another overture at his leisure, 


-and so add to the list of his admirable composi- 
the classic musical spirit, of the classic | : 


tions. It is naturally a discouragement to our local 


}geniuses to labor for months or years at elaborating 
jan overture or a suite and then be unable to have the 


ge of dignity. The 


full of vigor and beauty, 


por very stout r built, but is altogether no- 


ble in. character, “an “and sive as only 


noble things an min ane overture was ex- 


rahms shown himself more 
essed with the spirit of mu- 
) tg bess ex. S beds evidently 
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work played. The liberal policy pursued by Mr. Paur 
will doubtless result in the production of native works 
that the world will not willingly let die. 

Miss Szumowska wits in one of her happiest moods; 
she has conquered several of the small faults that for- 
merly marred her playing. Her technical work now, 


| as always, is beyond praise, but she is also the rare 


| 
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j artist, gifted with intelligence, feeling and interpreta- 


tive skill. Her reading of the Saint Saens concerto 
was admirable in almost every respect. The 
second movement was given with rare 


grace, delicacy and _ lightness, and the last 


movement with great brilliancy and dash. Occasion- 


A ally there was a slight fault of omission and com 


mission, especially in some of the rapid passages 
when notes were dropped or slurred; but the faults 
were few compared with the manj merits, and itis 
doubtful if ever before Miss Szumowska did so much 


8 d te ribly.. One ‘alm len ta . It was the graceful, brilliant 
mage NE ee nity. Fearn ia or o in the ceeds pats a nies. to | justice to her talents gr ‘ 
, ee ¥R : 44 Z 


dainty playing of a finished artist, and won enthusias- 
tic applause, Miss Szumowska being repeatedly called 
forward to bow her thanks. 
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“xih® programme of the elghteenth Sym-| 
] 


phony concert, given in the Music Hall 
Saturday evening, was as follows: 
Chadwick: Dramatic overture, ‘““Melpomene.” 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in G@ 


minor, opus 22. ‘ 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2, in D mates, opus 78. 
| Zz he pianist. 


Miss Antoinette Szumowska was 
Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘Melpomene’’ 
is more and more of a solid satisfaction, 
the more one hears it. 
ways mean very much; but they at least 
mean something, and one cannot grudge a 


composer the pleasure of giving his au-. 
dience the hint a title conveys, so long as | 


he shows in his work that he has not been 
his title’s slave. If he has really mastered 
the idea contained in his title, and not been 


mastered by it, both he and his audience. 


are generally safe. He will have written 
music which can appeal to his listeners as 
such; and they, in turn, will not be dis- 
posed to let the question, ‘‘Does the music 
really fill the bill?’’ stand between them 
and their appreciation of his composition 
as a work of art. Upon the whole, it is a 
matter of quite secondary 
whether music “fill the bill’ or not; the 
main point is whether it is fine music or 
not. Yet, in spite of all this, few of us are 
such hard-and-fast purists that we are not 
conscious of a certain feeling of satisfac- 
tion when a composition, which we recog- 
nize as already fine in itself, thoroughly 


comes up to the specifications implied in 
its title. 
overture does this conspicuously. He has 
taken his title in its highest sense, and well 
lived up to it in his music. Our idea of 
Melpomene, as the Muse of Tragedy, is in- 
separable from that of a certain Classic 
beauty of form and proportion, a certain 
dignity and measure in expression. Elimi- 
nate these, and Tragedy becomes mere 
Melodrama. In this Overture of his, Mr. 
Chadwick has preserved just enough of 
the classic musical spirit, of the classic 
modes of musical expression, to give the 
strenuous romanticism which is, after all, 
the most salient trait in the composition 
just the due tinge of tragic dignity. The 
work is not only full of vigor and beauty, 
and very stoutly built, but is altogether no- 
ble in character, and impressive as only 
noble things can be. The overture was ex- 
cellently well played. 

‘Brahm’s D major Symphony—which was 
Substituted on second thoughts for Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s (not Balakirev’s) ‘‘Antar,” an- 
nounced last week—is always welcome. 
Nowhere has Brahms shown himself more 
thoroughly possessed with the spirit of mu- 
Sical beauty. The Symphony was evidently 
Played con amore, with that enthusiasm 
our orchestra always shows for Brahms. \ 
Only the tempo of the first movement, Al- 
legro non troppo, struck us as inexplicably 
Blow. ‘Allegro non troppo”’ does not mean 
“not Allegro at all!” The movement 
dragged terribly. One almost trembles to 
think of what excesses in the opposite di- 
rection the reaction will bring with it, when 
this modern passion for slow Allegros has 


forte concertos; 


overture | 


Titles do not al-. 


importance — 


To our mind, Mr. Chadwick’s' 


‘wick 


‘tions. 


ance was capit ‘ 
- Baint-Saens’s G. Minor concerto still w ‘ 
holds its high position amon Ae 
one may almost call it a | 
perfect work. But Miss Szumowska, sad to - 
say, was by no means in her best form last 
Saturday evening. She was’ plainly very - 
nervous, and showed neither the mastery 
over herself nor the music that she hag. 
taught us to expect from her. You could > 
not but feel the artist'in her, the fineness of 
mental fibre that she has so often shown 
before; but the physical mastery was not 

there. She too often ran away with her- 

self—as the Saying is—at times to an ex- 

tent that made accompanying her a real 

tour de force. Miss Szumowska has done 

far better here before, and will do better 

again; but it was not her night. 

The next programme is: Rubinstein, 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor, ‘‘Dramatie,” | 
opus 95; Brahms-Dvorak, three Hungarian 
Dances, Nos. 19, 15, and 21; Weber, (a) An- 
dante from symphony No. 2, inc major; (b) 
Overture to “Abu Hassan,”’ 


= if ¥ a». »- 
Jas’. The Symphony Concert. 
The eighteenth concert of the Symphony Orchestra 


Was given last night in Music Hall. The programme 


was as follows: 


Overture, ‘*Melpomene”’ George W. Chadwick 
Concerto tor Pianoforte, G-minor Saint-Saéns 
SYMPMONY NOcBsivnse tievscseve ee cecccccecs Brahms 
Soloist, Miss Antoinette Szumowska. 
This programme is another proof of the liberality 
with which Mr. Paur deals with our local composers, 
and never before since the Symphony concerts were 


‘inaugurated have native composers had so many Op- 


portunities for haying their works played. The “Mel. 
pomene”’ overture is not new, but to have it inter- 
preted by the Symphony Orchestra will be an 
encouragement and a {fstimulus: to Mr. Chad 
to write another overture at his leisure, 
and so add to the list of his admirable composi- 
It is naturally a discouragement to our local 
geniuses to labor for months or years at elaborating 
an overture or a suite and then be unable to have the 
work played. The liberal policy pursued by Mr. Paur 
will doubtless result in the production of native works 
that the world will not willingly let die. 

Miss Szumowska was in one of her happiest moods; 
she has conquered several of the small faults that for- 
merly marred her playing. Her technical work now, 
as always, is beyond praise, but she is also the rare 
artist, gifted with intelligence, feeling and interpreta- 
tive skill. Her reading of the Saint Saens concerto 
admirable in almost every respect. The 
second movement was given with rare 
grace, delicacy and _ lightness, and the last 
movement with great brilliancy and dash. Occasion- 
ally there was a slight fault of omission and com 
mission, especially in some of the rapid passages 
when notes were dropped or slurred; but the faults 
were few compared with the many merits, and it is 
doubtful if ever before Miss Szumowska did so much 
It was the graceful, brilliant, | 


;was 


justice to her talents. 


dainty playing of a finished artist, and won enthusias- 


tic app!ause, Miss Szumowska being repeatedly called 
forward to bow her thanks. 
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tts = which she could not always sustai1 i 
| - clearness of execution. The result was 
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rilliant orchestral affair 

has enjoyed this season. 
at the audience was kept 


that some passages were blurred and 
others were unduly hurried and even 


Brilliant Performance of Chad-. cl¢pped short, a nicaiee it far from easy Beauty Had to Struggle 


- for the conductor and the orchestra to 
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Full Justice Done the Overture by Mr. 


Paur and Wis Orchestra—Very Fine 
Reading of the Brahms Spmphony 
No. 2, DB-Major — Miss Antoinette 
Szumowsia the Soloist. 


| ‘The selections: for the 18th concert of 


' the Boston 


Symphony orchestra, last 


_night were: 


' 


: 


' 


' 


' 


| been lost sight of by the composer. 
perance and Keen artistic judgment and | 
feeling, seconded by ‘fine skill and uner- 


Overture, ‘‘Melpomene’’ G. W. Chadwick 
) 


Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, G-minor.... 

| | Saint-Saens 
Symphony No. 2, D-major Brahms 

Miss Antoinette Szumowska was the 
soloist. 

Inereased familiarity with Mr. Chad- 


' wick’s overture enlarges respect for it. 


The work wears well and holds its own 
firmly. Its color, though tragic, is never 


overcharged, and the large and profound | 
never | 


dignity befitting the theme has 


Tem- 


_ring,.taste, are everywhere apparent. The 


clearness and beauty of the orchestra- 
tion, notably in regard to the wood wind, 
and the always effective and well consid- 


ered contrasts in tone color, impart a 


of a native composer. 


> 
; 
’ 
; 


steady charm and interest to the score. 


The overture is fairly entitled to rank | 
prominently with the best achievements 


in its kind that have come from the-hand 
Full justice was 


done it by Mr. Paur and his orchestra, 


and prolonged applause followed its per- 


f 
> 


f 


' 
i 


formance. 
Mr. Paur, who evidences a deep and 


sympathetic appreciation of Brahms, 
gave an exceptionally fine reading of 
the symphony. Not a point was missed, 


and all that there is of grace, force and : 


color in the work was brought out per- 
fectly. The opening movement has 
never been more thoroughly interpreted 
than it was last night, and the pretty 
llegretto grazioso, with its piquant, 
rhythmic daintiness, was delightfully 


accented. But, oh, the wearisome length 


of the.first allegro and the interminable 
toying with its brief leading subject, to 
no discoverable end except exhausting 
‘pedagogically all possibilities of _the- 
am ryvelopment, until at last resent- 
Oe cxas is stimulated by the 


a 


ment progressed the pace began to tell on 
her fingers, and she became nervous, . 
which did not mend matters. However, 

' toward the close the artiste recovered, and 

the animated coda was wound up with | 

| great spirit and brillianey, and'a stormy 

| round of applause and several recalls re- 

/ warded her. 

| Miss Szumowska has every qualifica- | 
tion to win a high place in her art. Al- | 

_ready her playing indicates the innate 
artist. What she most lacks is individ- 
uality and independence in style, .but, 
with greater experience, this shortcom- 
ing will doubtless disappear. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Symphony No. 4, ‘‘Dramatic,’ Ru- 
binstein; three Hungarian dances, 
Brahms-Dvork; andante from = sym- 
phony No. 2,. Weber; overture, “‘Abu 
> yeaa Weber. There will be no solo- 
st. 


| follow her with precision. As the move- 


So SONY ene ESN 
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| On Thursdav evening last the Boston | 
Symphony orchestra gave the last of its | 
' New York concerts for this season in the 
_ Metropolitan Opera House before an audi- 
ence that went wild with enthusiasm. 
| Mr. Paur presented a programme de- 
voted wholly to Wagner, as follows: The 
*“Rienzl’’ overture, the preludes to the 
first and third acts of ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ the 
“Faust’’ overture, the “Siegfried Idyll,’’ 
the ‘‘Waldweben,” Walter’s prize song, 
and the vorspiel from ‘‘Die Meistersing- 
er,’’ Siegmund’s love song, and the ‘‘Ride 
of the Valkyries’ from “‘Die Walkure.”’ 
The critics, next morning, were remark- 
ably generous in the quality and the 
quantity of the praise they bestowed on 
both Mr. Paur and the orchestra. M. 
Krehbiel, in the Tribune, drew a com- 


parison between the Boston orchestra | 
and that of Theodore Thomas, which had | 
been giving concerts in New York. He | 
“If anybody were to say that there | 
may have been a spegeial purpose in the | 
obvious efforts made by the conductor to | 


said: 


exploit his organization, we would not be 
s0 ungracious as to contradict him. It 
looked very much that way, and also as 
if our visitors from the East were quite 
willing to court comparison with our vis- 
itors from the West. Fortunately, the 
conviction that comparisons are odious is 
80 deeply set as to have become a rule 
of action here, else it might be the duty 
of the Tribune to say that Mr. Paur and 


his men routed Mr. Thomas and his men, | 


aorse, foot and dragoons, in such short 


| order that there did not eyen seem to be 
an engagement. In richness and homo- 
geneity of tone (in the separate choirs 
and between them), in vitality, elasticity 
and variety of utterante, in everything 
that goes to make up good playing, the 
Bostonians are so much the superiors of 
their western rivals that if we were to 
indulge in such a reprehensible thing 33 
comparison—which we escnew in obeui- 


LL tl cee 


' tion from dramatic surroundings. 


in a state of gladsome excitement from 
beginning to end; that there were recalls 
for Mr. Paur after every number. It was 
a abies a concert with nine numbers, 
and the @nthusiasm broke out. with the 
first number—the ‘Rienzi’”’ overture—and 
was continued in each brief intermission, 
rolling now high, now lower, like the 
huge waves of the sea. The orchestra 
Played superbly, Mr. Paur conducted 
finely.’’ 

Mr. Henderson said in the Times: ‘“We 
have to thank Mr. Paur for arranging 
& most delightful programme of W ae- 
nerian works, which fairly bear separa- 
The 


entire performance of the orchestral] part 


of this comprehensive programme was as 
near perfection as it is reasonable to ex- 
pect human work to be. It would be 
€asy to write many lines about the 
breadth and solidity of the strings of 
this orchestra, the mellow, fluent sing- 
ing of the wood, and the forceful purity 
of the brass; but it is not necessary to 
Particularize in speaking of an orchestra 
of virtuosi. What is better to remember 
is the admirable balance of tone which 
makes the orchestra so rich in its total 
quality, and, above that, the splendid 
fire of its sweeping Style, its glorious 
flexibility, its variety of delicate nuanc- 


ing, and its admirable Suggestion of re- | 


s€rv6 power. Such a concert as that of 


last night must give a thrill of genuine | 


enjoyment to the most  blase concert 


tives that will not sound rhapsodic.’’ 


The Sun said: ‘‘The Boston Symphony 
orchestra still remains the standard - by 
Which all other like musical bodies must 
be measured in this country. By years 
of association these men have attained 
not only a precision and unanimity of 
purpose not surpassed in the world... per- 
haps, but there shines through all this 
work the light of individual enthusiasm 
and pure devotion to high ideals, so that 


_they eompel invariably admiration and 
| respect. In all that the Boston erchestra 


undertakes its virtues stand out in high 

rellef, overshadowing any minor defects 

WEACY to the point of complete oblitera- 
on.’’ tang 


The other papers commented on the 
concert in the same vein of enthusiastic 
admiration. There was a jarring note 
here and there, as when one critic wrote: 
“Of course one could not but reeret that 
such a programme given with such an 
orchestra could not have been conducted 
by a Setdl,’’ while now and then there 
was a tendency to bestow all the praise 
on the orchestra, forgetful of the fact 
that whatever there was of worth in the 
interpretations of tha music ~ must he 
passed to the credit of the conductor. An 
orchestra may consist of the most intel- 
ligent and most gifted of players, but 
they compose as a whole an instrument 
on which their conductor plays; and such 
an orchestra, led by an inefficient con- 
ductor, will, as has been sufficiently and 
convincingly emphasized in oston, 
have little opportunity afforded it to 
show its mettle, wn ot de. 


' 
{ 


| pass. 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s fourth 
; ? ; 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 


| last night, he will not again be accused of 


being an antidote for insomnia. On the’ 
contrary, he will keep his public wide awake 


| and sitting up to wonder What is going to 

| happen next. No one has yet seen the head 
i Of a kettledrum Shattered at a Symphony . 
| concert, but even that may yet come to | 
When the need for such shattering 
| arises, it will be well to recall the pertinent 
| Suggestion of Mr. Daniel Bryant to the am-, 
_ bitious 


bass drummer: ‘ Young man, yo’ 
could break dat bettah wid an axe.” As for 
Mr. Pourtau, the admirable Clarionet play- 
er, he may be justified in resigning and re- 
turning to the peaceful seclusion of Lyons, 
Where nothing more powertul than Berlioz’s 
‘’ Dies Irae” ig attempted, 

Richard Strauss, composer, is the imme- 
diate cause of these comments, 


I ig f 7 Wkeainst Fate. ~ - 


If\Mr. Emil Paur, formerly of Leipsie and | 
now of Bastion, will continue to give New- ‘ 
York audiences such programmes as that 


He is the | 


Maaterlinek of music, and hitherto he has | 


J reviled in the more or less | 
C 2 ess harmonious - | 
goer, and leave to the commentator noth- | S ex 

ing but a fruitless search after adjac- | 


ploitation of the charnel house, the grave, | 
and the gnawing worm. 


But in * Till Eu- 


' lenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’ produced un- 


der Mr. 
Strauss set out to be humorous, 
that Till Wulenspiegel is the hero of an old 
/ mediaeval German tale. , 
dering 
every one. He never played any such trick , 
on any one as Strauss played on orchestral — 
music in his attempt to illustrate the story, | 
Flutes chased one another all] i 
leger 
Clarionets cougher cracked staccati in their ” 
highest register; Stopped cornets wailed in | 
nasal tones; trombones bellowed; triangles | 
and tambours 
player lost his patience and several pounds | 
of flesh in his desperate attempts to es ‘ 


as the 
doubt about the humor of it all; it would 
have made even a doctor of music laugh. — 


Paur’s direction last night, Mr. 


It appears 


Till was a wan- 
mechanic who: played tricks on 


over the | 


lines; oboes squeaked convulsively} | 


rattled; and the tympani | 


his three kettledrums as often and as har 


score demanded. There was no. 


| But it #¢vas a vast and coruscating jumble” 


of instrumental cackles for all that. 
‘ and there Strauss permitted the sacred form 
'of music to rear its lovely front. 
when Till was making love. 
ately a stinging 
, kettledrums 
maid had properly boxed his ear. 
rate, the ears of the hearers were boxed by 
Strauss. 


Here. 


That was 
And immedi- 
thump on one of those 
indicate that the 
At any 


seemed to 


peed i th Eulenspiegel’s Merry 


Pranks ”’ is a horrible example of what can 


/ist nightmare of Strauss was the oreh S- 
tral fantasia 4 
—— Heinrich Zoéliner, conductor of the Lieder-") 

Kranz of this city. J P€ to, 

have slept upon the battlefield and to- 


| 

be done with an orchestra by a determined || 
and deadly decadent. | 
| 


’ 


A companion picture to the impression- | 


‘Midnight at Sedan,’ 


The composer seems, to, 
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‘to the inscription on the score, “the heaps ~ Mile. Szumowska gave an excellent ac». | ‘musically a strange family tree. His| 
of slain lie mountain high; they are buried count of herself in the lovely and bub- : ‘| Hlusic is indeed tragic, nobly tragic.| = 

ay housands beneath their own steeds, ‘bling: Saint Saens concerto. She has a | The very introduction prepares for the) ——™ ; 
Gis sleep Uogetner ihe" drama nies Sheehy, Shatter eee ta gies Bigg gureatn Echoes Y 
and a hymn of reconciliation is heard. Mr. et pele jar g Sl 94 lang gee mA | | paayien nor pessimistic. The mourning / Echoes from esterday Ss 


Zillner has followed some of the methods beauty and a poetic instinct not always s a loud lamentation. There is the | 
Symphony Concert. 


e ‘ Z : 


oy oe) - 
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Yet the gloom is neither: 


| found in a woman. She may be a fem- thought of heroic life and heroic death. 
adopted by Strauss in constructing his jnine replica of Paderewski, her teacher, His tragedy does not hint at Helen of 
“battle picture; but he has treated the or- hut, even granting.that, she plays with a Troy or ‘her successors. There is no. 
chestra much more idiomatically. There is e¢onsiderable amount of authority in the amorous parley in life; there is no. 
@ tremendous amount of noise and a good matier of interpreting the composer. Her sensuous regret whey Death enters and 
deal of it is empty buncombe; but it is at technical points are undoubtedly remin- dominates the scene.’ This music is no- 
least honestly orchestral. ‘he finale of iscent of the great Pole, and they are not bly male, without thought of feminine . 
the composition is excellently conceived the less agreeable for that. It seems to influence. : 
Boy Scie of ort: sour ee eater us that Szumowska is in many respecis Mr. Chadwick builded better than he 
Zollner deserves praise which cannot be the best equipped Sand Mose satiginctory perhaps knew when he chose the title 


“His Excellency” at the Tremont and 
“Mignon” at the Castle Sq. 


awarded to the more famous Mr. Strauss. 
Both of these compositions were performed 
magnificently by the orchestra and were 
conducted with zeal 
by Mr. Paur. We have at times found 
grounds for censuring the work of this 
conductor, but in the playing of the two 
compositions mentioned it was not possible 


to detect any diminution of the splendid” 


power and precision of the band, nor any 
falling off in its remarkable virtuosity. 
The remaining orchestral number was 
Brahms’s fourth symphony. After the pre- 
vious works it came like the balmy breath 
of a Spring morning. By force of contrast 
Brahms became simple and lucid in form, 
-graceful and fluent in melody, and suave 
£ harmony. ‘“ Ubinam gentium sumus.’’ 
There was a time when Brahms was re- 
garded as the Browning of music, beside 
whom even the profound Bach was a 
Wordsworth. But even as the mystic sym- 
bolism of Maaterlinck has made Browning 
clubs appear to be a waste of time, so 
Richard Strauss has made the symphonies 
of Brahms sound like volkslieder. The 
Boweries of the world will yet 
Wagener. 
“Mr. Franz Kneisel, who was to have 
played Viotti’s twenty-second violin con- 
certo, was indisposed, and. Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt, who was down on the programme 
for Haydn’s ‘“‘ With Verdure Clad,” sang 
also Mozart’s ‘‘ Voi che sapete.’’- Her de- 
livery of the latter aria was lacking in 
polish, and in both numbers she was 0oc- 
ecasionally guilty of uncertain: attack—the 
result, apparently, of spasmodic breathing. 
But, on tke whole, she sang the Haydn 
aria well, with a full and beautiful quality 
of strong tone, with some charming messa 


da voce effects, and with appreciation of | 
The concert was a stimulat- | 


its content. WE 
ing entertainment, and it is well worth 
while to produce even such noveities as the 


Strauss composition, because they give the | 


hearer food for thought. 


THE SYMPHONY. ) Ven if v 


; Mlle. Szumowska’s Clean Cut and 


Bit | Brilliant Playing—A Brahms 
Sa Symphony. 


- Fifteenth season Boston Symphony Orchestra; 


_ @ighteenth concert. Mile. Szumowska, soloist. 
The programme: 

Overture, ‘‘Melpomene’’ 
Concerto for pianofore, No. 2, G minor.... 


~ Symphony No. 2, D major 


_ The ‘‘Melpomene” stands the test of repe- 
t Its largeness, dignity, 
inherent musical 
worth make it certain of existence for 
‘gome time to come, Mr. Chadwick has 


ove yee pe 


tition admirably. 
classic beauty and 


pent 5 sy i 
J 
3 ye 
f - 
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and understanding | 


whistle . 


G. W. Chadwick , 


Saint-Saens 


little—perhaps nothing—of more 
ué than this one overture, It is a 
ork that we can send across the water 


woman pianist who has come to Boston 
for years. ; 

The Brahms symphony is the same old 
curious medley or passages of rare beauty 
and periods of great tediousness. The 
first and third movements will always de- 
light by their melodic elegance and grace- 
ful treatment. The slow movement is in 


Brahms’ most uncompromisingly academic 
stvle, and the last movement is a con- | 
spicuous example of fine thematic ma- | 
obscured by | 


terial overburdened and 
abstruse development. Yet the symphony 
has power and elegance enough to war- 
rant its continued rehearing. On this oc- 
casion it was played in a masterly fash- 
ion, Surely Brahms is Mr. fPaur’s 


specialty Une 
MUSIC. ye 


Kighteenth Concert of the Fifteenth 
Seison of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Music Hall Last 
Evening—Miss Szumowska the 


Soloist. 


The program of the Symphony con- 
cert last evening, Mr. Paur, conductor, 
was as follows: : 
Overture ‘‘Melpomene’’ Chadwick | 
Concerto No. 2 for piano, G minor..... | 

Saint-Saens 
Symphony No. 2, D major Brahms 


The program-book says that Mr. | 
Chadwick’s overture might have had a | 
sub-title ‘‘Overture to an Imaginary | 
Tragedy.” But the title is ‘‘Melpo- | 
mene; Dramatic Overture,’’ whatever | 
was the original inténtion of specifica- | 
tion. 

‘‘Melpomene” is enough as it stands. 
This Muse presided over all melan- 
choly subjects, as well as tragedy; for 
did not Horace write: 


‘*Praecipe lugubres 
Cantus Melpomene?’’ 


She was dignified in look, stature and 
dress, this daughter of Zeus and Mnem- 
osyne, and yet, according to one myth, 
she loved Achelous and bore unto him 
the Sirens, those fair creatures designed 
for man’s destruction. Who, pray, will 
unriddle this riddle? The Sirens are the 
children of the Tragic Muse, who in 
turn was the daughter of the All-Pow- 
erful and Memory. 

No doubt the program book is right. 


‘will soon be here. 


that stands at the head of his admir- 
able composition; Melpomene crowned 
the poets of high and loicy song, and 
through Melpomene has he gained the 


laurel, 


a ™ » 


Miss Szumovwska is the delicate corol- 
lary to the weighty proposition, Pader- 
ewski. This surely is more gallant than 
to call her the pilot-fish that precedes 
the voracious shark—for Paderewski 
Let us not look upon 
the graceful pianist who appeured last 


evening as a species of gasterosteus; let © 


us rather admire her as a pale reflection 
of the feminine Paderewski; as we 
have often said before, Paderewski is 
androgynal. 


Fleetly, sweetly, and neatly did Miss ‘ 


Szumowska skim over the keys in the 
first two movements of Saint Saéns’s 
polished, elegant concerto, like the Ca- 
milla mentioned by Mr Alexander Pope. 
You might well have demanded in the 
first movement more strength, but 


there were charming portions of cCan- | 
r | plauded with much enthusiasm, and she 


tabile, and fluent technique in passage- 
work. Crisp and crystalline was her 
performance of the Scherzo. In the 
finale the pace was too hot for her. The 
rhythm was not well defined, and there 
was not always distinctness. 

The chief charm of Miss Szumowska’s 
playing last night was a feminine re- 
finement that suggested rare lace, a 
Watteau fan, and the perfume of san- 
dal wood. And then this refinement 
would be vaporous, and you realized 
that the player is not an amazon of 
the piano. 


x & 

When Mr. Paur is in doubt, he plays 
Brahms. It’s a safe play in Boston, 
Let me not be unthankful; let me be 
duly appreciative of my educational op- 
portunities in this town; but the sym- 
phony by Rimsky-Korsakoff, announced 
for last evening, would at least have 
gratified curiosity. For some reason or 


other, the first movement of the Brahms - 


symphony seemed interminable. And 
for once the Scherzo was the most beau- 
tiful of the four movements, because it 
was the shortest. There is, it is true, 
a gospel of Johannes Brahms; but. 
Brahms, to use an old New England | 
phrase, is often a painful preacher of 
the word. | 


{ 
i 
! 


PHILIP HALE. 


Charity Ooncert at the Boston Tonight— 
Other Harmonic Happenings. | 


The reappearance of Miss Antoinette 


 Szumowska as soloist with the Boston 


orchestra was cordially welcomed by 
large gatherings Friday afternoon and 
last evening. She is a very attractive | 
young woman, this talented pupil of. 
Paderewski, and her graceful bearing 
and unaffected manner contribute not a. 


| little to the enjoyment derived from 


listening to her playing. 

She made an extremely favorable im- 
pression when first heard here with the 
Symphony orchestra, a year ago, and at 


' a recital given a few weeks since added 


materially to her popularity in Boston. 
Her performance last evening was ap- 


was recalled half a dozen times, 

She played Saint-Saens’ concerto for 
piano, No. 2, a very brilliant and ex- 
acting composition, one which offers 
excellent opportunities for displaying a 
pianist’s virtuosity. It abounds in bril- 
liant running passages and complicated 
arrangements of octaves and chords, all 
requiring extreme fecility of finger | 
work. , | 

Miss SzumowskKa’s fingers are wonder- 
fully flexible, and she plays the most 


-rapid passages with exactness and de-/ 


lightful clearness. Indced, so far as). 
digital dexterity is concerned, her equal | 
has rarely been heard here. This ac- | 


complishment was particularly evident 
yesterday in her performance of the 
brilliant unaccompanied cadenza in the 
first movement, whicn was splendidly 
layed, and won cordial recognition 
rom the audience. 

In certain portions of the concerto 
the orchestration is very elaborate, and 
in these passages Miss Szumowska was 
heard to the least advantage; in fact, 
sometimes not heard at all, for she is 
far from being a robust player. Great | 
strength is not, however, to be expected | 
from a woman. | 

One of the especially pleasing feat-. 


ures of her playing is the effective use | 


she makes of the pedals in producing | 
singing tones. This production of “‘sing- 
ing tone’ is one of Paderewskli’s spe- 
cialties, and he seems to have been very 
successful in teaching the art to his — 
pupil. . ay 
Brahms’ symphony No. 2, in D major, 
was in respect to solidity_the ype bo 7 


the orchestral program. It was 





FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-96. 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FOURTH PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-SECOND PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 
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Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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XIX. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 21, AT S, F. M. 


aie and 
Veber: overture, Abu 


Programme. 


) 


RUBINSTEIN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor, ‘‘Dramatic.’’ op. 95. 
. Lento. — Allegro moderato. 
. Presto. — Allegro non troppo. 
. Adagio. 
Largo. — Allegro con fuoco. 
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Pen 


SAINT-SAENS. SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale,”’ op. 31 


WEBER. OVERTURE to ‘‘Abu Hassan.’’ 
(First time. ) 


BRAHMS. THREE HUNGARIAN DANCES, Nos. 15, 17, 21. 
I. Allegretto grazioso, (B-flat major.) 
II. Andantino in F-sharp minor). 
III. Vivace, (EK minor). . ve 
(Scored for Orchestra by ANTONIN DVORAK. 


(First time. ) 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 

NOTE. ‘The next Public Rehearsal will be held Thursday afternoon, April 2, to 
allow time to arrange the stage for the Handel and Haydn Society’s Concert on 
Good Friday Evening. 





“and the audience 
hard to enjoy the many | 
beauties of re. A portion of the 
deine proce y succeeded in this 
commendable effort, but the majority 
gave evidence of longing for something 
| more lucid. 


This symphony is unquestionably a | ° 
noble work, rich in grand harmonic | Boston Music Hall. 


' 


effects, but it is of excessive length, and 

its mumerous repetitions and massive 

elaborations prove severely taxing to the 

'attention of an average audience. The 

third movement is an exception, how- 

‘ever, for it contains one of the most 

graceful, melodious and altogether | FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1595-96. 

charming minuets ever written. It was Wiesheependear: Rattersee eee “ioe 

exquisitely played py the orchestra, and bs in | si NDRED AND EIGHTY-FOURTH PERFORMANCE. 
earned the one hearty burst of applause ' | SEVEN HUNDRED 
accorded the performance of the sym- 


phony. 


Mr George. W. Chadwick’s dramatic | SVAN NXTUPrINATTS ‘ - 
overture in D minor entitled ‘‘Melpo- | ft \) c V veep T( \TX ND NM ne 
mene,’ was played with splendid ex- | Fae oe ee eee 1\ | 9 ae De A 


' pression, spirit and artistic finish. It is 
ga delightful work, thoroughly scholarly 
in treatment, rich in delicious melodies | 
and abounding in elaborate and strik- | Sonu 
ingly brilliant orchestral effects. Its | Mr. &E 2-AUR, Conductor. 
performance was very welcome. | 

The following program. is announced 
for this week’s rehearsal and concert: 
Symphony No. 4, dramatic, Rubinstein; | 
three Hungarian dances, Nos. 19, 15 and : 

XIX. 


AND FORTY-SECOND PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON 


91, Brahms-Dvorak; andante from sec- 
'ond symphony, Weber; overture, Abu 
Hassan, Weber. 


CONCKRY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 
Programme. 


RUBINSTEIN SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor, ‘*Dramatic.’’ 


} 
Lento. — Allegro moderato 


Pre BtO). «as Alle wrro non LTOPpPpo. 


io) COR LwuvCocw. 


SAINT-SAENS SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Le Kouet d’Omphale,”’ 


WEBER OVURR TITRE r 
; OVERTURE to ‘Abu Hassan.’’ 


(First time. ) 


BRAHMS TT) KE INGA] 
iMS. rHREE HUNGARIAN DANCES, Nos. 15, 17, 21 
9 - Je ~~ 4% @&4e 
. Allegretto grazioso, (B-flat major.) 
. Andantino in F-sharp minor) 
Vivace, (KE minor). 
— _ | , , ; , wf 
(Scored for Orchestra by ANTONIN DVORAK 
(First time. ) 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 

NOTE The next Pp . o . 
LN ¢ oF ; ; ublic Rehearsal will be he Thurs , 
ars: v1 ield Thursday : + Anr 

irsday afternoon, April 2, to 


allow time arrange . sti Or 
; W time to arrange the stage for the Handel and Haydn Society’s Concert on 
Good Friday Evening. 
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Rubinstein: Symphony: No. 4, in D. minor, ‘‘Dra-. ae 


Rubinsteins Long, Tedious 


mati 
Beintebenk: ymphonic Poem No. 4 ‘*Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,’’ opus $1. ‘ig 
Weber: Overture to ‘‘Abu Hassan.”’ 


aerate by Three Hungarian Dances (Nos. 15, 17 


‘and 21). 
(Scored for orchestra by Albert Parlow and Anto- 
nin Dvorak.) 


Rubinstein’s ‘‘Dramatic’’ symphony was 
last given here on Dec. 9, 1898—that is, two | 
To offer this anaconda of a ° 
symphony—it takes an hour and four min- — 


seasons ago. 
utes in passing a given point-—to a human 
audience oftener than once in ten years, is 
a piece of what in Berlin is called ‘*Unver- 
frorenheit,’’ and in Boston-on-the-Charles, 
‘‘cheek.”’ 
mitted, that it should thus be asked to do 
penance in endless Rubinstein? -Last sea- 
son, there was some sense in giving even 
the whole of the ‘‘Ocean;’’ Rubinstein had 
just died, and an “In Memoriam” pro- 
gramme has other objects in view than 
pure enjoyment. But, when the “Ocean’’ 
was at last over, most of us felt that we 
had done the handsome thing by Rubin- 
stein once for all, and need not trouble our- 
selves about him any more. But no; four 
months later came the  ‘“‘Russian’’ sym- | 
phony (another boa-constrictor), and now 
the ‘“‘Dramatic’’ turns up again! Probably 
someone will say that we really must have 
something by Rubinstein every year. But 
we cannot see why we should; the man is 
dead and buried, and would not notice it if 
we left him out fora year or so. There is 
no reason for continually visiting his te- 
diousness upon his survivors. 

Last Saturday evening not all the lolli- 
pops of Saint-Saens and Weber could take 
the bitter of that terrible symphony out of 
our mouths. It was only with the Brahms 
dances: that we began to find our musical 
palate in working order again. Of the 
Weber overture we will say that it is a 
| bright, sparkling draught of—aerated water; 
warranted not to produce headache. We 
do not remember hearing the Brahms 
dances before; that is, these particular 
ones. They are infinitely bright and taking, 

although neither Parlow nor Dvorak has 
“especially distinguished himself in his in- 
strumentation of them. The No. 15 brings 
back to us a tune which has long been fa- 


miliar in one of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap-. 


sodies, and one which is ever inspiring and 
delightful. Brahms’s treatment of it seems 
to us, if anything, rather better, more co- 
herent and enjoyable, than Liszt’s. 

The next programme (for Thursday af- 
ternoon, April and Saturday evening, 
April 4), is: Cherubini, overture to “L’Ho- 
tellerie Portuguaise;’’ Massenet, aria from 
“Esclarmonde;’’ Gastav Strube, symphony 
in C minor, opu 11, (MS., first time); Hen- 
schel, song with orchestra, ‘“‘Spring;’’ 
Schumann, overture to ‘“‘Genoveya,”’ opus 
Si. Mrs. Georg Henschel will be the singer. 
There wil} be no rehearsal nor concert this ~ 
week, 


>» 
-? 


What sin has our public com- ~ 


_Symphony No. 4, 


“movement; 


is, 


Ath Symphony. 


Yet He Once Said It Was His 


Favorite Work. 


“Announcements of the Next. 
Two Weeks—Notes. 


The program of the Symphony Con- 
cert was as follows: 
in D minor, ‘‘Dra- 

Fy Rubinstein 
Symphonie poem, ‘‘Omphale’s Spinning- 

W heel’’ Saint-Saens 
Overture to ‘‘Abu Hassan’’ Weber 
Three Hungarian dances (Nos. 15, 17 and 

21) 


matic 


Brahms 

(Scored for orchestra by Dvorak.) 
Rubinstein once said in Berlin that of 
| all his symphonies he was fondest of 
‘the “Dramatic.” He said this at the 


rehearsal of the symphony, which he 
conducted Nov. 12, ’88 He also re- 


;marked that the slow movement was 
‘poor stuff,’’ but the other movements 
| pleased him. Thus he differed in self- 


estimation from the old minister’ in 
Orange County, Vermont, who, when 
he was about to retire from his charge, 
concluded his farewell in these memor- 
able words: ‘‘My brethren, I have 
preached many, many sermons: few 
have pleased God, and none have 
pleased me. 

Truly the scherzo is interesting and 
original, peculiar in its use of the wood- 
wind; but the other movements are 
more attractive to the eyes of the 
reader of the score than to the ears of 
the hearer: for the instrumentation is 
generally so arranged that passages 
which look as though they should be 
effective sound strangely commonplace 
and crude. Passages of importance are 
given to the wood-wind which are en- 
tirely covered by the strings; or elabor- 
ate figures are introduced that would 
only be prominent when played on a 
piano. Nor is the thought always lofty 
enough or beautiful enough to shine 
through the shabby dress. 

Rubinstein was right about the slow 
it is poor stuff, and its 
sentiment is too often the sentimental- 
ism of the salon. The first movement 
and the finale are over-elaborated, that 
in Rubinstein’s way, and spun out 
to an appalling length; this symphony 
was, indeed, written for Russia, where 
nights are longest. The effect is frit- 
tered away by constant repetition. As 
in certain other large works of Rubin- 
stein. there is the impression of eager- 
ness to begin and pleasure taken in the 
siretching of the first»movement; but 
when it comes to the labor of develop- 
ment, and omitting and revising, the 
interest departs and the rest is un- 
“happily the result of perfunctory . fa- ; 
cility 


There were so many ideas in the com- 


" 


| 
f 
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| pressingly wearisome, and despite “|: 


t ti is a piece of chamber music ‘scholarly harmonic treatment and its 


; Rey though DS mentation it fails to 
Harassed him, ape ry. this thing up; | rich and solid instru ; 
otis i eethibg "else th be done.” An | interest as a whole. It lacks the melodi 


| oe 
irregular, comparatively untrained gen- | ousness, the breadth and the fine co 


’ 


tion and had not the gift of rigid self- symphony, and its prevailing sombreness | 


of Iabored peda- 
examination. of color and its excess 


The symphony was well played, The gogy repel the hearer and leave him cold | 


one. e 7 | pie y 
Fe eee ts eepecially well given. The’ and fatiguea. “It had been_.played, her 
Cc 


‘did 
first flute made a false entrance in the twice before, but on neither oceasion a 


s y rea- 
eae teneeeinies of attack, Inthe i make a favorable impneesion, Py cent 
trifling rasece) id, the sym- son . its monotony of senti- 
finale; but, as I have sala, On the vagueness and its d, and beauti- 

ull of difficulties. ent. It was carefully read, a : 
Wacle it wae played admirably. fully played, but on Ee ceoene ts re- 
, + . y ; 7c ‘ 

x x dured rather than en , 

The other numbers of pe Peaaut: gard to the scherzo, which Srey Sats 
do not call for rh tee bg symphonic only hearty Whe performanee. 
Gaint-Saéns’s delightfu wheel, the that rewarded the } fulness and the 
poem, with the whirr of the w The grace, the tunefuine 


and ¢ -Saens 

WeSimpotent rage of ihe venamored Cleat ner On nich foflowed came. a 
Yas ¥ mphonic . “d ¢ 

See eiea ig well known here and warm : a wea tetul wovef after the spun-out gloom 


ly appreciated. Perhaps it never gave athe symphony. It was exquisitely in- | 


en 7 . | 
+ gee keen delight as last evenored and terpreted by Mr. Paur and was played 
it came directly 


muddily scored symphony, tells cacy. 


Weber’s opera, “‘Abu Bo eee Arabian The Weber overture is the veriest of 


i in the f which the gaiety and the 
of our old friend in | arried lively trifles, O Ww : 
Siem. yargeee eee Fe 5 riotously, pe aaron flo ape yer isattied ye it 
a tried t nie: Gregmicre AUS. | Of Caer erent | irit and fire of the 
and tried to cheat his feigning has little except the spir , 
gain. Sifts trom Neen ae hopelessly violin passages eng PA rg oe Ag 2. 
pars nio oa ona tiresome as the short recall the py saree O hoe wrevannuie 

-fashionet - ¢dea of Eastern | “Oberon,” ‘‘Preciosa,”’ | Pschuts 
Seaeture, ol a 1811 idea of Hast and CHHUT YARIS, i age ak sad Se i 
ee te TOUR red last | ten only to usher in a -act © y 
«The dances of Brahms eye operetta, and sprightliness ag eg 
night are not among 4! were all that was demanded. ese 
Puitirp HALE. | yas in all necessary fulness. It was 
brilliantly played and was well worth 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. a ig dances were scored for 


orchestra by Dvorak, and were heard in 


| this version for the first time at these | 
A Contrast ~of Gayety with. | concerts. The, insttumeniunts the dances 

ras istic and colors C : es | 

“ more with impressive effect. Mr. Paur read | 


t was in them. Not a point was lost 
—— : . that could emphasize and bring out 
+ clearly the varying moods of the music. 


Gloomy Seriousness. | them in a manner that brought out all 


Rubenstein’s ‘‘Dramatic’? Symphony (| “there will be no rehearsal or concert 


: ; week. The next rehearsal will take 
Almost Depressingly Wearlsome, pot on Thursday afternoon, April 2, 


but Beautifully Played — Saint- | the change from Friday being made to 


Bn vide the opportunity for the arrange- 
Saens’ Tuneful Symphonic Poem cient of the stage for the Handel and 


) , . Jayvydn concert on the evening of that 
vs svat oe dtaaapalica dames val The programme will be: Overture, 
The programme for the 19th of this | «y>}yotellerie | Portugaise, Cherubini; 

season’s concerts by the Boston Sym- | symphony ee” mane pd Gustav Rank aig 

| , iV a member of the ymphony ore “a, 
phony orchestra, which was given in - Overture ‘‘Genoveva,’’ Schumann. 
Music Hall last evening, was: Mrs. Georg Henschel will be the soloist, 
Symphony No. 4, in D-minor, ‘‘Dramatic,’’ 


and will sing two arias not yet ane 
Rubinstein nounced. 


$¢¢ Spinpbin 
ma pnone . poem, Omphale * et Babes : 


Overture, 
Hungarian dances, 


Of Rubinstein’s six symphonies, the 
-“Dramatic”’ is one of the most ambitious | 
and the least attractive. It takes over an | 
hour in the performance, and its gloomy 
seriousness is unbroken except by m6 
scherzo, of which the themes are melod ei 
ous and flowing, and the instrumenta- | 
tion delightfully piquant, The develop- 
ment of each movement is carried to such 


unusual length and with so much of dry 


by the orchestra with incomparable deli- | 


» Fy’ 


Je } much knowledge displayed. One bit of 


feeble ' ' east b. \ ‘ 


eh” ’ te 


er or the straining’ than 
ora pe a he iy CARY * } ; ps . 7 fe y “sy Ys, 
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sic, although there was’ 
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canonic work, a species of Fugato, began 


| furiously upon the bassoon and was cars 


Rubinstein’s “Dramatic Sym-=- ried through the woodwind with fine 


phony” as Heard in Boston. 
With Methuselah as auditor, and an 


eternity to play it in. Rubinstein’s ‘‘Dra- ) 
matic Symphony” might be effective, but | 


it is a trifle long for the ordinary three- 


score-and-ten individual... It might rather | 
be called the ‘‘Spasmodic Symphony” for | 


it is built up of a whole host of fragment- 
ary thoughts which are not fused into 
homogeneity. Its bold chief theme makes 
a good impression at the outset, and the 
tender second theme gives just that pair- 


ing of the Gentle with the Strong, which | 


seems to be the aesthetic *union demanded 
in every true art-work. It is also a com- 
mendable fact that the composer has not 
called every unusual instrument to his aid 
but expresses his thought within the limits 


of classical gcoring, only the usual .Beet- 


hoven forces being required in this work. 
But here praise must stop, or at least 
pause to take breath, for the elaboration 
of the themes is carried to an inordinate 
length, the first movement alone being 
nearly 25 minutes long. There are many 
boid and semi-barbaric touches; one does 
not need to cratch the Russian to find 
the Tartar here, and the final cadence 


pushes the violins to a high position above : 


even the highest orchestral peaks of BReet- 
hoven., 
The Scherzo is original and very bizarre, 


and become a splendid study of skilful ' 


. - Brahms-Dvorak Hungarian dances which 
scoring. Its spasmodic character gives the | 


impression of an epileptic fit set to music, 
but there are some striking touches in its 
measures, notably the march-like theme 


Which again struck the keynote of bar- | 
baric effect. A better test of the ensemble - 


of an orchestra could scarcely be found, 
and the fact that this Scherzo was per- 
formed without a flaw speaks forcibly for 
the standard which our orchestra has at- 
tained under the leadership of Mr. Paur. 
The Adagio is far less effective and seems 
very conventional, although leading up to 
a good climax just before the coda, but 
this same coda closes with some remark- 
ably weak flute sequences, and the whole 
movement shows that Rubinstein ‘requires 
bizarrerie to make his effects: the reader 
may recall Thackeray’s picture of Louis 
XIV. without his robes and great wig— 
that is the spmyhonic Rubinstein when 
shorn of his musical surprises and eccen- 
tricities, and that was the Rubinstein of 


| this Adagio. 


The Finale dealt in syncopations at whole- 


| Saie, as the first movement had done, and 
| it also gave much reiteration of quaint and 


original figures. The development was 


-feot; the bassoon deserves especial men-— 
tion for excellent work in this. The 
horns also deserve praise in connection — 


with this finale. There was an endless 
use of sequence in. this movement, as in- | 
deed throughout the symphony, but the 
esr Was inspiring, ‘triumphant and mas: 
jestic. 
it is just possible that we have judged 
the symphony too harshly, for it has cere 
tainly gained by repeated hearing and a 
study of the score: that a symphony tak- 
|} ing an hour in the performance should not. 
leave the impression of dulness is in itself | 
much, and it was one of the finest exhi- 
bitions of technique and ensemble that 
our orchestra has ever given. But woe b 
_ to this work if it ever is attempted by any | 
’ lesser organization! ; 
' Possibly as a recognition of the be inning | 
of the bicycling season ‘“‘The Wheel of ~ 
Omphale” was now given, although the 
make of the wheel was not mentioned on : 
the programme; it ran most smoothly and 
came to its end without a punctured tire.) 
The audience seemed heartily to appreciate 
the beauty of a direct and intelligible met- | 
ody, and the cellos groaned with Hercules — 
and the oboes chattered with Omphale | 
right interestingly. The work was shaded ~ 
to perfection and the constant reiteration 
of the spinning figure was pretry enpugh_ 
to make one exclaim with Ophelia,—“‘Oh, > 
how the wheel becomes it!”’ ee 
The work was a good buffer between ee ) 
fierceness of the Rubinstein Symphony and. 
the jollity of Weber’s ‘‘Abu Hassan” over- 
ture. The latter stood like Saul among the | 
prophets in a gathering of ultra-modern > 
works, but its brightness proved that spon- | 
taneity cannot lose its charm even in a 


: complex age. It was delightfully inteér- 


preted, 
Less effective was the reading of the 


sounded formal and square-cut. Of course 
they presented the formulae with which we: 
aré now somewhat familiar. To make a 
Hungarian dance it is necessary to begin. 
with a degree of agony as if too much 
Tokay had left a period of deepest depres- 
sion; when the gloom is at its deepest there 


comes a musical hiccough and — presio the. 


work ends with delirium tremens! Quick | 


| changes and utter abandon to the caprice | 


of the moment must characterize the work, | 
and we doubt whether any Teuton in the _ 
world can give this music just as the Hun-. 
garians enjoy it. The present writer ree | 
calls strolling orchestras of gypsies, heard | 
near Buda-Pesth, which could give such | 
compositions in a Manner beyond that of 
any symphony orchestra of the world. Not 
a scrap of printed or written music was 


} amongst the musicians; the leader, who di- 


rected solely by his performance upon the 
Violin, arose and began the sorrowful. 
Lassa nalone; tender and brooding har- 
monies were improvised by the rest 
of the band and the ensemble was as if 
one great instrument were playing; grad- 
ually they dropped out again and the tear-_— 
ful violin was alone once more; then 
came the little whip-snap of an upwar 
progression, a slight pause, and suddenly 
all were off like a set of racers. The énd’ 
was generally a_ perfect whirlwind, a 
species of dancing deryish intoxication put. 
never did there seem to be any scrambli: 

or any disturbance of the unity of ihe e 
formance. And at the end of it When 
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} The following is the programme: \ a wat , Symphony Conductor esty intended to. 
ein aaa Mees) oe gue : 
bona aly Aly hag gga 31 Saint-Saéns | | ishes to Come Back. —__| shore of New York - with in 
Srmphoale Foon, A major, pets Wisi | Bresseg and moral’ parity” aint Neath 
verture, “ADU TLASSAN -eeeeeees pe al epic se ; | i. OE A aaa | ee & Rachebrinlte 2  B 

AP APE TERED Three Hungarian Dances Brahms-Dvorak. ihe i Reng. eisehi'e Rertertnata smile. 
- 49s rhisis a good programme and it received a most But His Concert Venture in America |} to her-soul. ne) aoe 


> THE SYMPHORY. $f} | artistic interpretation. The tsubenstein symphony ||| May Prove Pertlous—The Touch of | hain 
ea Ine ipod, aa ie Y mabasiad artiy ais loses neither in strength nor beauty by age though the _ Paderewski — ‘‘Mignon’? It PB dre 4: 
Ted Dn Rubinstein Work, Re- impatient might object that it is a trifle long. Whe : gang ana. 
Meved. by Graceful Things ®Y | Rubenstein remains the master of modern | eae . | I i owe sl 
> Weber and Brahms. ___ | masters, in the largeness and boldness of his | xcellency’’ at the Tremont. nearly RiP oge 5.06 Paderewski was here 
es seal ideas, in genuine fiery feeling and in impetuo- on The New York Times printed last Sun- | thoughts of hang meapia ee ie pos 
eg sity of attack. We all know that Rubenstein was | day a letter from a Berlin correspondént At aderewskism is not like smallpox; 
ae , lacking in patience thereby differing from his great | which contained the following exciting | beg Rapubiines ‘that | Paden OF. 
int-§ contemporaries who carve their work inch by inch | Statement: Arthur Nikisch, formerly of | slightly stonter - than when ‘hoe here: 
Web and labor lovingly over it until it receives its highest || Boston, now musical leader of the “Gé- saat but_he is still frail looking at first 
” ‘ahi xl finish. On the other hand Rubenstein gives us some | wandhaus,” in Leipsic, is making ar- Sega Biv By he cate SP h i suit the | 
Except delightfully pleasant and restful moments, stimulating | rangements for a series of concerts on a | hair, that remarkable nimbus whol: py > 

the nerves by contrasts, rather than exhausting them _ Very elaborate scale, to be given in New _, often threatened to overshadow his genit s. 


by monotonous excitement. The adagio of this “Dram- | York and other cities on the American owa ne talon away. YE ie Owens ‘id, 


atic’? symphony is a fine example of both these merits ; : continent in the spring and summer of same length and as ruttied as ever . 4 


; "S 1897. “I long to revisit » «4 Was. It falls over his b in 3 : 
4 itis a glimpse of the pure beauty that the old master | Ft it your dear land, disor row in an orde sd 
Ate were so proud of dealing with, and one listens to it : | Prof. Nikisch said. “I cannot forget the Sven. There ig dn great ‘oss, however, s 

Ss an. his soul 


: om with an emotion in which there is no trace of pain. | aesthetic tone of your cultivated society , they are purely avonic, anu : 
orchestrat It is possible that in nis love of beauty for beauty’s | | the incomparably liberal temper of coat his aes Te them, but 
sake Rubenstein was oid fashioned; but the present | mericans, Qh, the healthy, intellectual . ¢ Denver m 


: . , lovers are told that the pianist. ie 
generation of music lovers, at least, will excuse him breezes on the New England shore, the . form feats witt his fnuere rary e 
for it has not yet reached the condition of being fully 


magnetic, inspiring influences of its mor- affle Sandow, and the writer roceeds | me 
satisfied with noise developed on a scientific basis. 


| al purity and ethics! Yes, it is a treat State: “This can be ape ye oy elieved by i 
The Saint-Saéns work was played with the utmost | to me whenever I come across an Amer- ; Crescendo. He can make the plano roar 
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ge y's symphon any one who has heard him -stri ke a | 
ican and can turn my mind to recollec- ' Without any apparent effort.” In his ad- 


miration for tue artist, the critie says: 


Why not take the bull 


Rep laying excerpts, f grace and brilliancy by the orchestra, and one listened a 
Bei it twas reverential } | to it in pleased content, as to the couverenvion of a | bea tae - ap mi Re tate Fe ae 20 facrilesious to think of him 
a 1 th -composer’s weaknesses + elever man who gives novelty to commonplaces by |! iefgsch? fe PERE RG: COR RET. Ee | fh T ice lith “ty tena too nee: 
" The wondrous beauties of the. uttering them inthe form of epigrams. As to the IT omeve pen ure, if really carried gut, will | tsi@lover wae ima minolihtien aan 

oer Or . thts whl pe ‘a Bn is due | Hungarian dances, what Brahms says and Dvorak ap- an prove somewhat perilous in its aspect as Her hand eavened ae ging # the he. 
f le age : | pla of giving proves of cannot be wrong. There is a charming, | @ remunerative undertaking. If all ac- ‘outside world was blotted fr Mfe 


e conductor, and the players fc : 

t the most sip performance has stately liveliness in these dances, suggesting a love baie be ae we have a better orches- for tee Oe adc eraat 

Ane Eo hed | Mec 4 A ES tripped along in | poem by Ben Jonson translated into sonorous Greek ein ere than any. that he can bring like Senor Sobrino and O md a ay 5 

dainty “and offended no one. It is | ~ne«“Abu Hassan” overture is charming, and it was | er, and confidence in the efficiency of the player for a few moments, and then 

amusing enough and Weberish enough tO} |. mingly played by the orchestra. | any organization under his direction will ‘¢t their heads fall back, and listened to | 

fame Shearing Once, x ches: fa : on aly , | not be strengthened by memories of the . tie fopere ‘and fis fest the lett r plas ae 

' Heal delientful ye cles Msp bah adele : | decadence into which he suffered the ‘every important part in his: divine San 

ert which began dully. They are very | Boston Symphony orchestra to fall when 0% DiS head of towsly hair, or remarked 

3 haracter stic and have a graceful rhythm he: was at its head. However, he may of ne. Bg iat bis ocr Rehan Prsg he le, 
1 eat lody throughout. : have improved as a conductor, under the not of the latest fashion.’’ Beethay . 


zi "experience he has gained since he quittea APasstonata Sonata” Is “gloomy oF pros 


these shores. Still, there is always great - onl ; : 
. ; - y rarely is it melodic, althou ‘ll o 
_fisk in carrying coals to Newcastle. And thyme.” Tn Chopin’s A-flat ped EB 


then, the touching firmness with which °T°WSK! stirred the critic to a oh of | 
rn reat enthusiasm, +H | 
the aesthetic tone of your cultivated so- write: “There are a cimheulttes  aatane 


ciety” clings to his memory! And that Paderewski, and the soft, Ur ctbety hi 
Fae 


Oc vidently intended to fervent and poetic outburst, “Oh, the - Fh a Vincione vey Wot ace eartan 
ss t | sarer through : healthy, intellectual breezes on the New _ Rhapsod~, the thunderings of; the orches- - 
same man! | fngland shore; the magnetic, inspiring , ta‘ were ail interpreted with a master-— 
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” , brought to bear. He mad , 
tes!” But isn’t there something needing resound as his fingers strdghe the f ASS 
_ explanation in the expression, “‘intellect- phe de pte Dent we bhi + eae mn ‘ath, 
ual breezes,’ and : en, s evident that musical criticism | 
re) rece arity and ehtOee ke te _{s in a very advanced stage of develop~ 
New England shore? It must, neverthe. ™¢e®t in Denver. he ie 
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gays, ne cannot be expected to stop his 


cause comment. The Symphony Concer t. 


RTHUR NIKISCH’S LONGING | ff toushe, is ot to us” oxole 
ea us given in 


, i .enth concert of the season W te DV & 
+} e : seemed to be a Friska The nineteen “i de g 
“the shortest of all; it se 


Ae Tatts Menaren canta ee ene 02 f 
: shestra. | | shore with “moral purity and ethics” he 
id movement above de- | Music Hall, last night by the Symphony orche | Former Symphony Conductor manifestly intended to be complimenta- 
movement (the Dye most satisfactory of ‘The following is the programme: \y | | “ ry. Moreover, as he did not credit the 
‘soribed) and was the made a Nght des- | Phe fo : ; Rubenstein Wishes to Come Back. shore of New York ‘with intellectual | 
the three. These dances toa have been Symphony No. 4, D-minor. 7] Saint-Saéns | 

sert to mike A ae Sananet Symphonic Poem, A-major, OP. ober. s+ sehr Weber 

rather an inaige : | 


breezes and moral purity and ethics, 
Louis C. Elson. Overture, “Abu Hassan '+-++++++: Brahms-Dvorak. 


New England may complacenily smile _ 


ee Three Hungarian Dances . | 
: id This is a good programme and it received a most 
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THE SYMPHORY. Sealand 


artistic interpretation. The kubenstein - sone pot 
loses neitherin strength nor beauty by age though 


: ‘ ifle long. 

. x - atie ig object that it is a trifle 

A Tedious Rubinstein Work, Re impatient might objec Paget Bs: gy Pern 
lieved, by Graceful Things by Rubenstein remains ie te ey tle 

| Weber and Brahms. . | masters, in the largeness an OT Widkce. 

“Fifteenth season Boston Symphony Orchestra; | iieas, in genuine fiery feeling and in impet 


‘oglamme: r ths tein Was 
iahinatein: gympbony ‘No 4, in 'D minor, “Dra- | sity of attack. We all know that Rubens 
NHuodinste ae ° ’ 


* 4 ‘hae 2 | a ; : *4 ‘rom his great 
ic.”’ lacking in patience thereby differing ir heey 
matic. > No. 1 ‘‘Le Rouet = af on rork inch by inch 
Ssint-Saens: Symphonic Poem ae contemporaries who carve their wo ) 


s* ay Ps _ Y- ; . ef 
"Omphale. 4 cial: a itil it receives its highe: 
tee otorture to ‘‘Abu Hassan.”’ f | and labor lovingly over it unth 


ix - hi 2 in gives us some 

Brahms: Three Hungarian Dauces. . ‘finish. On the other hand pmegapioned stimulating 

. “Oc : . < : 

| BPxcepting the delicate and ae | delightfully pleasant and restful age 8, Sa Adenen 
‘scherzo, the Rubinstein work 15 oa the nerves by contrasts, rather than ex pres td 
drawn-out and tedious to * mere: hi by monotonous excitement. The adagio o write ° 
ever on the point of saying somet ns atic”? symphony is a fine example of both these merits; 
worth while; then it decides to bai gees ite itis a glimpse of the pure beauty that the old master 
through the whole hour of its ifthe Pe all ith, and one listens to it 


it conceals ' “ace of pain 
ntation. To be _ sure, . : meaty Sales ere is no trace of pain. 
came of its weakness by remarkabie | with an emotion in which tl 


: : - re ‘ yr Deauty’s 
orchestration, but that is not enough. It is possible that in his love of be uty fo 


Like Brahms, “Rubinstein threshes vn. ake Rubenstein was old fashioned; but the present 
his straw till he pounds it out of all sem- | sake Ruben ic lovers, at least, will excuse him 
blance to a growing thing; unlike Brahms, | generation of music 1's, 


= t » it} yf ing fully 
he fails to show us the good, solid wheat for it has not yet reached the condition of being 


y . c Rubin- . : rQ » 4 Th j y basis. 

at the end. We can wen er carne come, | satisfied with noise dey eloped on a aClensim ee 
stein’s symphonies for Soi horns and; pe Saint-Saéns work was played with the utme 
Why not take the buli by the : | The Saint-Si 


bd is . . str y » ‘Ze Ic v«é ‘ na one listened 

begin playing excerpts, fobs hie eh | erace and brilliancy by the i ingenigghs a ee OF 
3 O5e© ae ased content, as tothe convers: 

mphonies, but from . yleased content, ¢ 
iBurely it is as peveren tts: i Bage rg hc up c it ine who gives novelty to commonplaces by 
) oser’s weaknesse “S99 | Clever mi ' — e 

Tne wondrous beauties of the ‘““Omphale”’ uttering them inthe form of epigrams. As om en 
Hungarian dances, what Brahms says and Dvorak a} 


5 ed no 
. ell known as to ne 

poem’ are 80 we O 1 is due | ; somatinas 

nly, a word 18 a ; a charming 
rgd a le lad h layers for giving | roves of cannot be wrong. There 1s a ’ 
it the most perfect performance it has stately liveliness inthese dances, sugg pina 

‘paige : . ’ ated j sonorous Gre 

ever had in Boston. long in | poem by Ben Jonson translated into 


Rae , . tripped a oe site adc tent ‘ it was 
a Mee eteis and ofrended = one. It 18 | the “Abu Hassan” overture is charming, incl it 
| a n Vy ) 2 A 


amusing enough and Aldersgate to charmingly played by the orchestra. 
a hearing once, a ae) | 
Pie Brahms Hungarian dances fur “The Dramatic symphony next to the 


: slusion to a con- ; binstein’s works 
nished a delightful conc ae 4 - | ‘Ocean,’ the greatest of Ru 

Ww ey are very . com's 
Barcitie aod haves graceful rhythm | of this kind, was written in 1875, and first 


8 a concert given by the St. 
ie a -evzdd gre aassiy in that year. It 
is written for full orchestra, thus placing 
the most complete resources in the hands 
of the composer; and in technical skill, 
boldness of treatment, and largeness of con- 
ception is a masterpiece of musical art. It 
illustrates no particular programme, like 
‘The Ocean,’ but is evidently intended to 
impress the emotions of the hearer through 
the agency of music in the. same manner 
as the hearer would be influenced by the 
progress of a drama. To accomplish this, 
the composer has given free rein to his 
fancy and moods, and uses strange melodic 
forms, eccentric rhythms, and unusual 
changes of tempo ad libitum.’’ [Upton. 
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But His Concert Venture in America 


May Prove Per!lous—The Touch of : 
Paderewski—‘*Mignon’’ Wili Be | 
Continued at Castile Square — ** His | 


Excellency’’ atthe Tremont. 


The New York Times printed last Sun- | 


day a letter from a Berlin correspondent 
Which contained the following exciting 


statement: Arthur Nikisch, formerly of 


Boston, now musical leader of the “Ce- 
wandhaus,’”’ in Leipsic, is making ar- 


rangements for a series of concerts on a 


very elaborate scale, to be given in New 
York and other cities on the American 
continent in the spring and summer of 
1sv7. “I long to revisit your dear land,’’ 
Prof. Nikisch said. “I cannot forget the 
aesthetic tone of your cultivated society 
and the incomparably liberal temper of 
Americans. Oh, the healthy, intellectual 


breezes on the New England shore, the . 


ung 
magnetic, inspiring influences of its mor- 
al purity and ethics! Yes, it is a treat 
to me whenever I[ come across an Amer- 
ican and can turn my mind to recollec- 
tion of happier days spent in the United 


| States.’”’ It is to be feared that Mr. Ni- 


kisch’s venture, if really carried out, will 
prove somewhat perilous in its aspect as 


| @ remunerative undertaking. If all ac- 


counts be true, we have a bettér orches- 


| tra here than any. that he can bring 


hither, and confidence in the efficiency of 


| any organization under his direction will 
hot be strengthened by memories of the 
_decadence into which he suffered the 
_ Boston Symphony orchestra to fall when 
ke was at its head. However, he may 


have improved as a conductor, under the 
experience he has gained since he quitted 
these shores. Still, there is always great 
risk in carrying coals to Newcastle. And 
then, the touching firmness with which 
‘the aesthetic tone of your cultivated So- 
ciety”’ clings to his memory! And that 
fervent and poetic Outburst, ‘“‘Oh, the 
healthy, intellectual breezes on the New 
Mngland shore; the magnetic, inspiring 
influences of its moral purity and eth- 
ics!’’ But isn’t there something needing 
explanation in the expression, ‘“‘intellect- 


_ ual breezes,’’ and something confusing in 
_the ‘‘moral purity and ethics” of the 


New England shore? It must, neverthe- 


less, be conceded that when a man of a _.... 


deeply sensitive nature becomes suddenly 


enthusiastic over recollections of happier | 


and lay Mr. Nikisch’s flattering unction | 


to her- soul. 


The Denver Republican is greatly im- | 


ressed by Paderewski. It concedes that 
‘he may have too much ha'‘r and too 
small eyes, but he has the soul of an 
artist.”” It says: ‘‘Paderewski was here 
nearly three years ago, and turned the 
thoughts of many people upside down, 
but t’aderewskism is not like smallpox; 
it is recurrent.’’ It seems to the critic of 
the Republican that ‘‘Paderewski is 


Slightly stonter than when seen here . 


last, but he is still frail looking at first 


» giimpse ahd spirituelle enough to suit the 


most imaginative of his devotees. His 
hair, that remarkable nimbus which has 
. Often threatened to overshadow his genius 
in the eves of the Phillistinic world, 
shows no falling away. It is about the 
Same length and as ruttied as ever it 
Was. It falls over his brow in an ordered 
disorderly array, and almost blinds his 
eyes. There is no great loss, however, as 
they are purely Slavonic, anu his soul 
does not speak through them, but 
through his fingers.'’? The Denver music- 
lovers are told that the pianist can per- 
form feats wit> his fingers that would 
baffie Sandow, and the writer proceeds to 
State: “‘This can be readily believed by 
any one who has heard him strike a 
crescendo. He can make the plano roar 
without any apparent effort.’’ In his ad- 
miration for tse artist, the critic says: 
“Tt would %e sacrilegious to think of him 
In a sweater.’”’ At the particular concert 
that gave birth to these remarks, ‘‘the 
music-lover was in a devotional attitude. 
Her hand covered her face, and al] the 
outside world was blotted from her life 
for the time being. She was in the world 
created by Paderewski. The connoisseurs 
like Senor Sobrino and Ormej gazed at 
the player for a few moments, and then 
let their heads fall back, and listened to 
the sounds. The common people watched 
his fingers and his feet—the latter pay a 
very important part in his divine music— 
or his head of towsly hair, or remarked 
on. the fact that his collar was invisible, 
if he wore one, or that his shirt front was 
not of the latest fashion.’’ Beethoven's 
‘‘Apassionata Sonata’”’ is ‘‘gloomy or pro- 
clamative. The coloring is varied, and 


- only rarely is _it melodic, although full of 


rhyme.’’ In Chopin’s A-flat Etude, Pad. 


erewski stirred the critic to a pitch of | 


great enthusiasm, and caused him to 
write: ‘“‘There are no difficulties with 
Paderewski, and the soft, velvety touch 
of a few minutes before was transformed 


‘ {nto a Cycions.” In a Liszt Hungarian | 
Rhapsod~, the thunderings of: the orches- | 


tra’ were aii interpreted with a master- 
hand, and such force as the slender artist 
brought to bear. He made the building | 
resound as his fingers struck the bass 
chords with unheard-of power.” From a1} 
which, it is evident that musical criticism 
is in a very advanced stage of develop. 
ment in Denver. 
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“MUSIC AND DRAMA, |° 


Arthur Nikisch at the Gewandhaus. 


‘ The Leipzig correspondent of the Berlin 
Musikalisches Wochenblatt writes as fol- 
lows concerning Mr. Nikisch’s conductor- 
ship at the Gewandhaus: 

‘‘We were found fault with, a while ago, 
in certain quarters, when we joyfully added 
the words ‘at last’ tc our communication 
touching the change of conductor for the 
subscription concerts in the New Gewand- 
haus; especially as we stood alone among 
our contemporaries of the press with this 
unconditional exclamation. Only he who 
has known our long-expressed opinion— 
which we have verified numberless times— 
that Professor Dr. Reinecke, with his se- 
verely conservative views and tendencies, 
was not the conductor to keep the famous 
institution up to its former standard, let 
alone improving it, in the matters of select- 
ing programmes and performing both older 
and more modern works with the same 
painstaking enthusiasm—only he who has 
known this opinion of ours, who has shared 
it, and hoped with us that Dr. Reinecke 
‘might be moved by some of the many jubi- 
lees which it has been granted to him to 
celebrate in his increasing old age to take 
the initiative in placing the conductor's 
baton in younger hands, will have found | 
our-‘at last’ entirely in place. <4 


“Like many another artist who has begun | 


‘to grow old, Dr. Reinecke could not recog- | 


nize the right moment to resign a position 
which imperatively demanded 
‘strength than his; he thus much lessened 
‘the feelings of gratitude due him, in spite of 
‘the above-mentioned inadequacy, for his 
jong years of artistic labor in the position 
he has just left. But it seems wholly in- 
‘comprehensible that, after at last sending 
in his resignation, and after the directors 


‘of the Gewandhaus concerts, with a gener- | 


‘osity hitherto unexampled in such cases, 


‘had insured him the full amount of his pre- — 


‘“yious salary as a pension, he should still 
‘bear the directors a grudge, and even pro- 
‘pose—as has been reported—to take official 
eave of his audience at a farewell concert, 
{nstead of conforming to the directors’ 
wish, or at least being present at the first 
‘concert given under the new artistic leader- 
ship; by doing this, he might have silenced 
the rumors recently set afloat to the direc- 
‘tors’ discredit, which rumors were calcu- 
ated to give rise to the involuntary ques- 
tion: ‘Ou est la femme?’ His staying away 
‘from the concert had the further disad- 
vantage for him, that he thereby missed 
hearing the overture to his own opera of 
*Manfred’—which had piously been placed 
‘at the beginning of the programme—per- 
formed’ in a way that would surely have 
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“This début of Mr... sens . on 
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spoken. of in the same terms as his per- 


formance of the two next-following sym- 
phonies, by Schubert (B minor), and Beet-~- 
hoven (C minor). What we first declare to 
be an eminent improvement upon previous 


' conditions is the accuracy with which the 


instruments of our excellent orchestral 
players were tuned from the beginning of 
the concert. Other happy factors were to 
be recognized in the way of a more perfect 
blending of the whole mass of tone, result- 
ing from a change in the position of some 
groups of instruments, and especially in 
the nobler tone of the whole wind group, 
owing to the purchase of new brass instru- 
ments of the best quality. 

“To these external advantages of the per- 
formance were added so genial an intellec- 
tual conception and such perfect technical 
finish in dynamic and rhythmic respects 
that one could not remember to have heard 
the overture and the two symphonies given 
with such perfection here before. .One 
could not get over his delight and emotion, 
especially at the enjoyment of Schubert's 
and Beethoven’s music. Beethoven’s ‘fifth’ 
came in especially for a thorough rehabil- 
itation in the matter of conception; Ni- 
kisch, following in the footsteps of the 
greatest Beethoven interpreter, Richard 


Wagner, yet without clinging slavishly to 


Ee 


his directions, found the way to give the 
most impressive expression imaginable to | 
the profound passionateness, the dramatic | 


fire, and the jubilant joy that resound in 
the master-work. 


“One could see that the orchestra fol- | 


lowed its new leader with incomparable 


‘fresher | enthusiasm; and he himself, thus placed at 


the head of so faithfully devoted an organ- 
ization, and one ever animated with the 
best artistic spirit, must have had a genu- 
ine home-feeling for our city, on this first 
evening. The warm reception given Mr. 
Nikisch as he first came upon the plat- 
form, and which grew with every number 
till it became a wholly enthusiastic ovation, 
'can only have increased this home-feeling. 
It was perfectly evident, even on this open- 
ing evening, that the engagement of this 
talented conductor was a gain of the most 
far-reaching importance to Leipzig, and 
most especially to the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs; and this was probably felt by most 
of those present. 


(Signed) i." 
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MR. PAUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 


Generously Praised by the 
Critics of New York. 


Last Concert in Gotham a Brilliant 
Affair—‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor’? at 
the Castle Square—‘‘Passion Music’’ 
by the Handel and Haydn Society— 
Henschel Recital. 


On Thursdav evening last the Boston 
Symphony orchestra gave the last of its 
New York concerts for this season in the 
Metropolitan Opera House before an audi- 
ence that went wild with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Paur presented a programme de- 
voted wholly to Wagner, as follows: The 
“Rienzl’ overture, the preludes to the 
first and third acts of ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ the 
“Faust” overture, the ‘‘Siegfried Idyll,’’ 
the ‘‘Waldweben,’’ Walter’s prize song, 
and the vorspiel from ‘‘Die Meistersing- 
er,’’ Siegmund’s love song, and the ‘‘Ride 
of the Valkyries’’ from ‘‘Die Walkure.”’ 
The critics, next morning, were remark- 
ably generous in the quality and the 
quantity of the praise they bestowed on 
both Mr. Paur and the orchestra. M. 
Krehbiel, in the Tribune, drew a con 
parison between the Boston orchestra 
and that of Theodore Thomas, which had 
been giving concerts in New York. He 
said: ‘If anybody were to say that there 
may have been a svnecial purpose in the 


obvious efforts made by the conductor to | 
exploit his organization, we would not be . 


so ungracious as to contradict him. It 
looked very much that way, and also as 


_ if our visitors from the East were quite 


| iS pleasanter, and 


vVilling to court comparison with our vis- 
itors from the West. Fortunately, the 
conviction that comparisons are odious is 
so deeply set as to have become a rule 


of action here, else it might be the duty 


of the Tribune to say that Mr. Paur and 


order that there did not even seem to be 
an engagement. in rienness and homo- 
geneity of tone (in the separate choirs 
and between them), in vitality, elasticity 
and variety of utterance, in everything 


that goes to make up good playing, the | 


Bostonians are so much the superiors of 
their western rivals tnat if we were to 
indu-ge in such a reprehensible thing 43 
comparison—which we escnew in obeui- 
ence to the wise saw already quoted. It 
erhaps quite as profit- 


able for instruction, if not reproof, to 


| Say that last night’s concert Was far and 
| away the most brilliant orchestral affair 
' that New York has enjoyed this season. 


Small wonder that the audience was kept 
in a state of gladsome excitement from 
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played 
| finely.”’ 


'tion from dramatic surroundings, 


| pect 


/an orchestra, 


, 


huge waves of the sea. 
superbly, 


The orchestra 
Mr. Paur conducted 


Mr. Henderson sald in the Times: ‘*We 
have to thank Mr. Paur for arranging 
a most delightful programme of ag- 
nerian works, which fairly bear sépara- 
The 
entire performance of the orchestral part 
of this comprehensive programme was as 
near perfection as it is reasonable to ex- 
uman work to be. It would be 
easy to write many lines about the 
breadth and solidity of the strings of 
this orchestra, the mellow, fluent sing- 
ing of the wood, and the forceful purity 
of the brass; but it is not necessary to 


particularize in speaking of an orchestra — 
What is better to remember | 
is the admirable balance of tone which | 
| mance the orchestra so rich in. its total] | 
; Qua sty, 


of virtuosi. 


q and, above that, the splendid 
dire of its sweeping style, its glorious 
flexibility, its variety of delicate nuanc- 


/ ing, and its admirable suggestion of re- 


serve power. Such a concert as that of 
last night must give a thrill of genuine 
enjoyment to the most blase concert 
goer, and leave to the commentator noth- 
ing but a fruitless search after adjec- 
tives that will not sound rhapsodic,”’ 


The Sun said: ‘‘The Boston Symphony 
orchestra still remains the standard by 
Which all other like musical bodies must 
be measured in this country. By years 
If association these men have attained 
not only a precision and unanimity of 
purpose not surpassed in the world, per- 
haps, but there shines through all this 
work the light of individual enthusiasm 
and pure devotion to high ideals, so that 
they compel invariably admiration and 
respect. In all that the Boston orchestra 
undertakes its virtues stand out in high 
relief, overshadawing any minor defects 
asmnege to the point of complete oblitera- 
‘ion. 

The other papers commented on the 
concert in the same vein of enthusiastic 
admiration. There was a jarring note 
here and there, as when one critic wrote: 


, ‘Of course one could not but regret that 


such a programmes given with such an 


“orchestra could not have been conducted 


by a Seidl,’’ while now and then there 
was a tendency to bestow all the praise 
on the orchestra, forgetful of the fact 
that whatever there was of worth in the 
interpretations of the music must be 
passed to the credit of the conductor. An 


; orchestra may consist of the most intel- 
his men routed Mr. Thomas and his men, | 
norse, foot and dragoons, in such short | 


ligent and most gifted of players, but 
they compose as a whole an instrument 
In which their conductor plays; and such 
led by an inefficient con- 
juctor, will, as has been sufficiently and 
convincingly emphasized in Boston, 


have little opportunity afforded it to 
show its mettla 


inning’ to°end; tha " e ’ 
, Paur after avery natiber. It ey : 


@ Wagner concert with nine numbers, 
and the enthusiasm broke out with the 
rst number—the ‘Rienzi’ overture—and | 
was continued in each brief intermission, . 
rolling now high, now lower, like the 
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i “elaborate and complex at times there is 


a lack of coherency about the work 
which makes it uninteresting, and the 
frequent repetitions of many pages of 
the score are really wearisome. “This 
is specially so in the second and fourth 
movements. 
{he triplet passages by the strings 
and the cantabile phrases by the clari- 
nets were beautifully played in the 
first movement, and the concluding de- 
velopment, with the fusilade of changes 
from quarter to sixteenth notes, gave. 
ample evidence of the grand ensemble 
work of the men, for the work by each 
contingent was as of one player and 
‘without a trace of indecision or cloudi- 
ness. The dance melody of the second 
ov nt was like a melodic oasis in 
a ceart of a inicrhatiog repetitions; 
the atter scholarly, of course, but to 
the. average auditor reiterated unneces- 
arily. 
4 The th Melony part of the symphony is 
rather glo and meaningless, and 
possesses. b ae little with which to in-— 
yire players or auditors, The figures 
iver to the horns and clarinets were 
mirahly played, and the interpretatio 
the w ele movement was creditable 
e the orchestra. In the fourth part chm 
aere contrasts were conscientiously ob- 


*srhe Saint-Saens’ m was a welcome 
supplement to the ‘ubinstein’s sympho-. 
ny, and the charmingly delicate rhythm | 
of the composition appeared to put, 
every one in good humor. Its irresu- 
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SEVEN IN ‘ 1D TWEN’ 
HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI: PAUR, Conduetor. 


TK CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, ATG 


y] 


Programme. 


a) HANDEL. LARGO 


6) MOZART. TURKISH MARCH. 


BEETHOVEN. 





Soloist: 


TO BE ANNOUNCED. 





‘he Svmphony Orchestra in New York. | season cot Sea osiled very intaek 
' ‘The Boston Symphony Ore sting. Rubinstein’s “Dramatic” sym- 
“ne with extraordinary success during its | phony occupied about two-thirds of the 
‘present tour of the Eastern cities. On | time, and’ the remaining half hour was 
“Thursday evening its final concert in New , devoted to Saint-Saens’ poem, “Om- 
“York was given at the Metropolitan Opera 'phale’s Spinning Wheel,’”” Weber’s over- ‘ ; 
‘House, the programme including the Over- | ture to ‘Abu Hassan” and three Hunga- | / 208 | on h i) MUS ) C FE y ] / 

ture to Rienzi, preludes to first and third rian dances by Brahms. Admirers of seein KE HS OU Cit. 

acts of Lohengrin, the Siegfried Idyll, the — Rubenstein do not rank his “Dramatic” 

overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’ and the | symphony among his higher composi- 

“Ride of the Valkyries.” Mr. Krehbiel, of tions, for although the orchestration is 

‘the Tribune, writes enthusiastically in elaborate and complex at times there Is | FIFTEENTH SEASON 

_praise of the performance: a lack of coherency about the work | nstkwing aa lietinniie cee 

“The concert was given by tha Boston which makes it uninteresting, and the aes civighag bs AND | 

‘Symphony Orchestra, under the direction frequent repetitions of many pages of URED AND TWENTIETH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 

of Emil Paur, and if anybody were to say the score are really wearisome. This 

that there may have been a special pur- is specially so in the second and fourth -_— Peter ye 

pose in the obvious efforts made by the movements. rs{ Jo ee V Ni hal f VAT LTS UT TES a 
conductor to exploit his organization, we The triplet passages by the strings aint > Pe ‘ee Be Gee i, Prk TP | 2 se ae : aN 
“would not be so ungracious as to contradict and the cantabile phrases by the clari- - Pry 
“him. It looked very much that way, and nets were beautifully played in the 

also as if our visitors from the East were first movement, and the concluding de- Mr. EMIk pPAUR 
quite willing to court comparison with our velopment, with the fusilade of changes vA AUR 
-yisitors from the West. Fortunately, the from quarter to sixteenth notes, gave 

convection that comparisons are odious is ample evidence of the grand ensemble. 


“go deeply set as to have become a rule of work of the men, for the work by each 
action here, else it might be the duty of :ontingent was as of one player and 
‘the Tribune to say that Mr. Paur and his without a trace of indecision or cloudl- | y OATH 
“men routed Mr. Thomas and his men,horse, yess, The dance melody of the second LX. ( ‘EVN ( KAR! 
foot and dragoons, in such short order that rsnovement was like a melodic oasis in Tw J a_h ° 
“there did not even seem to be an engage- @ desert of uninteresting repetitions, 

ment. In richness and homogeneity of tone the latter scholarly, of course, but to | 


' 


‘(in the separate choirs and between them), dt, ital auditor reiterated unneces- i 


| Y S / TrID X NOC DAI DRmYD 
‘in vitality, elasticity and variety of utter- Tho third part of the symphony is ATUR DAY, l) ECEMB ER 
ance, in everything that goes to make up rather gloomy and meaningless, and | 

good playing, the Bostonians are so much BosHeEses rely ase. el ee — 

‘the superiors of their Western rivals that | SPire P ny : > gures 

‘if we were to indulge in such a reprehensi- given to the horns and clarinets were 


admirably played, and the interpretation PY o¢gramme. 
ple thing as comparison—which we eschew | of the whole movement was creditable 


‘jn obedience to the wise saw already | to the orchestra. In the fourth part the 
quoted. The temptation is strong, but ‘this ! sharp contrasts were conscientiously ob- 
is what we never do,’ as Nanki-Poo and | “phe Saint-Saens’ poem was a welcome BACH 
-Yum-Yum remark. It is pleasanter, and 


supplement to the Rubinstein’s sympho- 
perhaps quite as profitable for instruction, Ny, and the charmingly delicate rhythm 


if not reproof, to say that last night’s con- Of the COMPOSER appeared to put 
‘cert was far and away the most brilliant every one in good humor. s irregu- 


larity of form, the tripping measures a) HANDEL. 
orchestral affair that New York has en- aver to the strings, Le, <t aa sonorous | 
-joyed this season. There were passages in, background is furnished by the basses, 


which Mr. Kneisel and his contingent in. and the artistic harmonic contrasts are 
‘the band seemed to have been transformed’ Undeniably pleasing, and the men of the 


orchestra fairly reveled in the dainty . 
each into a Volker—the famous fiddler of work given ay The interpretation 
the Nibelungen Lay, the reverse of whose , aroused the greatest enthusiasm of the 


‘bow was a shining sword. How the phrases | ee Canned al Greher's alent Sloe 
did cut and flash through the superb body | | 
“of sound given out by the other choirs! | deliciously brought out, the pompous 


: themes with mock solemnity b the 
$mall wonder that the audience was kept basses and double basses and the lighter 


in a state of gladsome excitement from be- passages by the violins and companion | BEETHOVEN SYMP ea 
‘ginning to end; that there were recalls for instruments. The three Hungarian | | SYMPHONY |! 
‘Mr. Paur after every number, and half a dances were splendidly played, especial- 


. ly the 2ist, and the performance of this 
dozen for Mr. Ben Davies, the Welsh tenor, trio was brilliant in snd bes way. 


after he had sung the love song from ‘Die There will be no concert this week. 


iy, eT The next rehearsal will be given Thurs- 
7 Walktire. Fron, Wh | 16 day afternoon, April 2, to enable the 
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Handel and Haydn society to prepare 


| 
for the concert Friday evening. Mrs | Solo} 
SIC ANS Georg Henschel will be the soloist at | Oloist: 
A the next symphony. The numbers for 
e | 
Cielo. 


the orchestra will as follows: Over- | 
ture, ‘Der Portugiesische Gasthof,” L. 


Cherubini; symphony in C minor, op ll | | r {+ ANNOUNCED. 


Wninteresting Program at (M5), gustev Strube; overture, “Geno 


veva,’ Schumann. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-96, 
THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-SECOND PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOURTH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AX. CONCERY 
SATURDAY, APRIL 4, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. OUVERTURE-FANTASIB, “Romeo und Julie.’’ 


LISZT. SONG with ORCHESTRA. ‘‘Kennst du das Land?’ 


GUSTAV STRUBE. SYMPHONY in C minor, op. 11. (MS.) 
I. Grave e molto moderato. — Allegro moderato. 


II. Adagio ma non troppo. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro. — Trio: Un poco pit moderato. 


IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 
(First time.) 


HENSCHEL. SONG with ORCHESTRA, ‘“‘Spring.”’ 


SCHUMANN. OVERTURE to “‘Genoveva,”’ in C minor, op. 8r. 


Soloist: 


Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL. 
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G. STRUBE. 
se composition will be played at the next concert. 
(See Page 23.) 
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Mr. Strube of the Symphony 
Orchestra, Whose Composi- 
tion Will Be Played. 


Mr. Gustav Strube is a member of 
the Boston Symphony, who has lately 
come into prominence as a composer. 
An overture composed by him was 
performed by the Symphony Orchestra 
in March of last season. It was an 
overture to Schiller’s ‘‘Maid of Or- 
leans.’’ It created quite a sensation, 
and the composer was enthusiastically 
called out several times. All the critics 
were very favorably impressed with it, 
and only praise was heard, some of 
the comments being quite flattering. 

Mr. Strube is also favorably known as 
a conductor, having some time ago con- 
ducted the solo work of a charitable 
concert of the German Alpenheim, and 
if we believe the papers of that day, he 
won the public by storm through his 
graceful conducting and wonderful con- 
trol which he had over the artists and 
orchestra. 

Mr. Strube has written a symphony, 


which will be played by the Symphony | 


Orchestra at its next concert. 

With the exception of Mr. Strube’s 
overture and a few pieces by Mr. Loeff- 
ler, the Symphony has never before 
performed a work of one of its mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Strube was born on the 3d of 
March, 1867, in Ballenstadt, a small 
town in the Hartz Mountains. His father 
was a “stadt pfeifor,’’ and he was one 
of seven boys, four of whom have since 
died, leaving three, who are all musi- 
cians. 

He received his first musical educa- 
tion from his father, who was a thor- 
ough musician, and when 10 years of 
age he was a member of the ‘Stadt’’ 
Orchestra, ard was frequently called 
upon to play solos, and here it was 
that he learned to play nearly every 
conceivable’ instrument. Ballenstadt 
was at that time the residence of the 
Wukes of Anhalt-Bernburg, and thus 


athe young artist had many chances to 


play at the court. When 16 years of 
age he entered the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, where he studied the violin under 
Adolf Brodsky and Frederick Hermann, 
composition unaer Solomon  Yadas- 
sohn and Karl Reinecke, and piano 
under Reckendorf. After two years of 
study he graduated, playing at the 
graduation concert at the old ‘Ge- 
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the two preceding years, and being 
rather run down. While there an acci- 


dent happened to his left hand which 


pretty nearly put an end to his musical 
career, 


The bone in his hand was smashed, 


and he was incapacitated for a year. 


During this resting period he took up 
conducting, and people who knew him 
at that time say he was a great favorite 
with the artists, and quite famous for 
being able to read any score at sight. At 
the end of the year he went back to the 
Conservatory at Leipsic and began to 
study. again under the same masters. 
He had to study all over again, 
his left hand having lost all skill, and 
it is said that at that time he could 
not even play a scale correctly. 

His hand regained all its former cun- 
ning, and while studying at the Con- 
servatory he was often heard as a so- 
loist and quartet player. He also won a 
prize as violinist and another for a 
string quartet composed during that 
‘ime, and played first violin at the Ge- 
wandhaus concerts. His parents’ means 
were very limited and he was obliged 
to earn his own living, as he went 
along, by composing dance music, play- 
ing as substitute at the theatre, and 
even at dances. 


Irom the Conservatory he went to 
Mannheim as teacher of violin at the 
Conservatory there, At the first public 
concert at which he appeared there he 
played Bruch’s G minor concerto, mak- 
ing a great success. There he made the 
acquaintance of Herr Weingaertner,who 
at that time was conductor of the 
Opera House and also teacher at ‘the 
Conservatory. It so happened that 
shortly after Mr. Nikisch came to 
Kurope in search of new talent. When 
visiting his friend Brodsky at Leipsic 
he mentioned that he still wanted some 
first violins. Mr. Brodsky who, it will 
be remembered, was Mr. Strube’s 
teacher, heartily recommended Mr. 
Strube, and the result is not hard to 
guess. This was six years ago. 

This is the man on whom a Journal 


representative called a short time ago.- 


Mr. Strube was found at his pleasant 
home on Huntington Avenue, and was 
not disinclined to talk. Naturally, the 
all-absorbing topic was ‘‘composition,”’’ 
and Mr. Strube said, in answer to a 
few questions: “I have always had a 
desire to write something, and the first 
thing I did write in this country was a 
violin concerto, dedicated to Mr. 
Kneisel. 

‘“T wrote quite a number of small 
things for violin, some of which have 
been published by Arthur Schmidt and 
some have yet to see the light 
of day. I also wrote some little pieces 


for string quartet, none of which have — 


Y Se 


ite a distin : went home 
for a rest, having worked very hard 
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poem, which he rehearsed, and while it 
was not played, he praised the work 
and encouraged me to go on. 

“Then I composed an.overture, which 
was played last March with good suc- 
cess, and I felt greatly encouraged and 
went to work to write a symphony. I 
was very busy at that time with my 
symphony work and lessons, but, never- 


theless, the score of this symphony was 
finished in about three months. In July 
I went to Poland Springs, where I 
played the flute during the summer 
months, and where I wrote out all the 
parte, which was a tremendous piece of 
work. 

“So many novelties were produced 
this year that Mr. Paur did not find 
time to rehearse my symphony until 
ten weeks ago, and I was greatly 
pleased with the success it achieved at 
this rehearsal; the orchestra was very 
enthusiastic, and was very kind in its 
demonstrations. After the overture 
was played they told me it was too 
modern, and I made up my mind to 
write something in a classical style, and 
the result is this symphony. It con- 
sists of four movements, all of which 
are in old sonata form. 

“The only change I made in the 
score of the symphony was an altera- 
tion of the end of the first movement, 
which entered too suddenly. This was 
done at the suggestion of Mr. fPaur, 
for whose judgmentyI have the highest 
admiration, and I really think this has 
been a great improvement. 

“T never use the piano when compos- 
ing, but write everything down 
on four to six staffs, according to the 
instrumentation. Whenever a theme or 
a melody enters my head I sketch it in 
that way, and I find that I very seldom 
have to make any changes. 

“Please express to jour paper my 
thanks for the kind interest it has 
shown me,” were Mr. Strube’s parting 
words. 

He intends to have his work per- 
formed in Europe the coming summer. 
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schalkowsky verture-Fantasy, “Romeo and Tultet.” 
Liszt: Song th Orchestra, ‘‘Kennst du das d?’’ 
Gustav Strube: Symp ny ino Th ane a (MS.), opus 11. 


Henschel: Song with Orchestra, "ug pring. 3 
Schumann: Overture to KGenpeevn” opus 81. 
s. Georg Henschel was the singer. 


Techaikoweky' 8 ‘Romeo and =4Juliet’’ 
grows upon one, the more one hears it. 
There are, to be sure, moments of barbar- 
ism in the work; and the barbaric in art 
is not particularly to our taste. But the 
truth and force of the composer’s inspira- 
tion compel admiration from the first 
measure to the last. The composition was 
excellently played and made its usual 
strong impression upon the audience. 

The memory of Mr. Strube’s “Jungfrau 
von Orleans’’ overture last year was enough 
to makes one look forward to his new 
symphony with pleasant expectancy. And 
the new work is in no wise a disappoint- 
ment. For a young and little-tried com- 
poser to combine the most unreserved ro- 
mantic strenuousness of expression with 
such fine clarity of form as Mr. Strube has 
done is exceedingly uncommon. Perhaps 
the character of the thematic material is 
in general a little ‘homely’’—in the good 


English sense of the word—for such large | 
development, and so imposing a medium | 
as the modern orchestra; but the sureness | 


with which the composer shows that he 


always knows whither he is going, and the | 
security with which he handles his ma- | 
terial, impress one at once and lastingly. | 


The scherzo is in particularly a gem in its 
way. The symphony was very warmly re- 


ceived, and few new works have better . 


deserved such a reception. 


Schumann’s ever-beautiful and inspiring 


‘‘Genoveva”’ overture was grandly played | 
and brought the concert to a splendid close. | 
Mrs. Henschel sang wonderfully as ever. | 


‘“Kennst du das Land?” is certainly one of 
the best of Liszt’s songs, and its orchestral 
dress fits it to perfection; it shows less 
melodic invention than the ‘‘Loreley,’’ per- 
haps, and what of melodic invention there 
is in it is not of the most ingratiating sort. 
But it is a decidedly finer musical expres- 
sion of the text than the ‘‘Loreley,’’ and in 
it Liszt evinces less of his too common 
tendency to make a musical mountain out 
of a poetic mole-hill. Mr. Henschel’s 
‘“Spring’’ is the same fascinating little 
thing Mrs. Henschel sang, with pianoforte 
accompaniment at their last recital. It is 
infinitely charming. To hear Mrs. Hen- 
schel sing these two songs was a pure de- 
light. 

The next programme is: Spohr, overture 
to ‘‘Jessonda;’’ Handel, recitative, ‘‘Deeper 
and deeper still,’””’ and aria, ‘‘Waft her, 
angels,’’ from ‘‘Jephtha;’’ Beethoven, quar- 
tet in C-sharp minor, opus 131 (scored for 
full orchestra by Miiller-Berghaus); Wag- 


ner, Walther’s Preislied from ‘Die Meis- 


tersinger von Niirnberg;’’ Brahms, ‘“‘Aca- 
demic’ overture. Mr. Ben Davies will be 
the singer. 
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The Syinpliony Concert—Strube’ 5 


New Sympliony. 


Handel and Haydn Concert, “The 
Creation’”—Paderewski’s Last. ° 


Our musical wanderers have returned 
crowned with laurels. The reviews of the 
concerts given on this tour have been go 
delightfully enthusiastic that the Boston 
reviewer may be pardoned if he indulges 
in a little glow of pride on this account. 
Never before have ‘tthe orchestra received 
such encomiums in New York, and it is 
just possible that it is because never be- 
fore have they been in such perfect dis- 
cipline, never before have they played quite 
as well, and while constantly remembering 
that Mr. Gericke was the real founder 
of the musical excellence that now ob- 
tains, one must give cordial! gratitude to 
Mr. Paur for tightening lines that had be- 
come relaxed, for turning retrogression in- 
to a renewed advance. One might as well 
praise the piano at a Paderewski recital 
without awarding praise to the pianist as 
speak of the splendid technique of our or- 
chestra without giving the credit of the 
performance to the man who directs it. 

The concert of Saturday began with that 
passionate Fantasie-Overture to ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet’? which presents Tschaikowsky 
in one of his noblest moods. It is a bit 
singular ‘that the best musical inspirations 
which have arisen from the great tragedy 
should be instrumental rather than vocal 
works; the ideal opera upon the subject 
yet remains to be written, while Berlioz’s 
baleony-scene between two instruments, 
and this overture of Tschaikowsky with an 
English horn Romeo, outweigh in intrin- 
sic merit the warblings of a Melba and a 
De Reszke in the same subject. There is 
considerable majesty in this work and con- 
siderable of fighting, too. The reviewer 
liked Mr. Paur’s reading better in the 
“Alarums, excursions” side of the topic 
than in the sad plaints of the two un- 
fortunates. Tschaikowsky seemed to revel 
in the contentions of the Montagues and 
Capulets, and the riots were almost con- 
tinuous. A belligerent bassoon would in- 
quire, ‘‘Do you bite your thumb at us, 
sir,’’ and the clarinette would shriek back 
“I do bite my thumb, sir,’’ and instantly 
the kettle-drums and cymbals would break 
loose and there would ensue dissonance 
and trouble for a considerable period. It 
was a kettledrum night altogether; never 
did that instrument so royally earn its 


st yy “number of ‘am 
Dott the orchestra as: a dima ‘back-geonie 
_ginying harmonies to his Ahetinepae 
‘Never was a more striking success! Never-" 
theless the tender love-theme was expres-_ 


bese played, and the overture was gen-- 


erally successful éven if played in tom 
leonine a mood. 

Mrs. Henschel was an entire success tr 
this concert. Her first number was Liszt’s 
*“‘Kennst du das Land?’ in which the sweet. 
>tenderness and simplicity. suited her per- 
«fectly, and even the broad climax beginning 

y at the words “‘Dahin, dahin,’’ seemed not” 
to be beyond her force. The tone-color of 
this great art-song is continuously interest= 

“ing, and the treatment of the questioning — 

_figure of four notes is very effective, even if 
the melody is not as charming as the better- 
known one of Ambroise Thomas. Mrs. 
Hfenschel was most cordially applauded in 
this number, and still more so in the charm- 
Ing Spring-song by her husband, which was 
scored with becoming delicacy and pretti- 
ness. In this song the artist was entirely 
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bi her own domain, a fleld in which few 


singers may hope to rival her, the realm of 
daintiness, delicacy and archness. 

And now to the chief work of the concert: 
A new symphony by a resident composer is 
an event of importance enough tto arouse 
the most blase of concertgoers. It is a lit-. 


tle over a year ago that we had an overture, 
“The Maid of Orleans,’ by Gustav Strube, 
| performed at these concerts. 


That work — 
already showed that the composer was a 
mat of originality, not entirely free from 
the modern dissonance-fever but not al- 
lowing this malady to draw him away 
from the paths of musical form and cohe- 
rency. The first symphony of th'!s compos- 
er, performed at this concert, bears oit 
the impression which the overture made, 
We possess half-a-dozen classical compbs- | 
ers within the ranks of our orchestra, but 
we believe that not one of them, and not 
any symphonic composer in our country, 
has shown as much originality as Mr, 
Strube has put in evidence in this work.” 
The first movement is in good and clear. 
sonata-allegro form. It possesses a rather 
barbaric chief theme, but a charming seGe 
ond theme of excellent contrast to the first, 
and both'‘have the merit of being’ real ‘‘s¥m- : 
phonic’? themes, capable of being themati- | 
cally treated and developed. Another true 
Symphonic point is that the themes are 
not given in perfectly plain melodic guise 
as in the Haydn or Mozart symphonies, but 
are developed in some degree even in the’ 
exposition, before the true development, a+ 
la Beethoven. The old fault crops out ih 
the movement, however, there is too much 
of agitation, too little of dignity and re 
pose, and the short “‘durchfuehrungssatz” 


and the very decisive coda give to this. 


first movement rather the character of si) 
finale. 
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at the power of its beginning, and again 

the inevitable tumult rushes in with the 
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orchestra, ¢ more, was listened to at- ) ) 

: tentivélv: and at the close of the eoocnt ‘gO : 
movement the applause was so enthu- } Ettle 
Silastic that the composer was obliged to } sung 


rise from his place in the orchestra to © 
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first episode. The movement unexpectedly 
ends with the most absolute simplicity, 
perhaps too sudden a contrast. The ap- 
plause at the end of this movement was 
‘very abundant, and the composer was 
obliged to bow his thanks. | 

The Scherzo was wholly commendable in 
dts clear construction and original themes. 
There was an odd tricksiness of phrasing 
fin the first part, in which some quaint six- 


barred phrases at once awakened atten- | 


tion. The Trio was in fine contrast and was 
framed upon a still quainter set of phrases 
which were, we believe, of five measures 
éach, certainly of odd and striking flavor 
and ingenious construction. At a first 
hearing this movement seemed the most 
effective and sustainedly interesting of the 
work. Its coda was effectively eerie and 
brusque. 

‘The finale, of rather more free a form 
than the other movements, had a march- 
like chief theme and some strong contrasts. 


It employed some very dissonant sequences | 
in its development, and was rather too . 


emphatic and bizarre. It was the loudest, 
and possibly the weakest movement of the 


| 


| 


| 
' 


composition, and again the kettledrummer | 


kettledrummed to his heart’s content. The | 


audience called for the composer at the end 
With much enthusiasm and he’ was re- 
peatedly forced to bow his acknowledg- 


Last Night’s Concert. 


| Work of Remarkable Power Finely 


Bead by Mr. Paur and Brilliantly 
Played by the Orchestra—Composer 
Given an Ovation—Mrs. Henschel 
Sings with Her Usual Charm. 

The 20th of this season’s concerts by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra Was 
given in Music Hall last night, Mrs. 
Georg Henschel assisting. The selec- 
tions were: 

Overture, fantasy, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’.... 
Tschaikowsky 
‘“iKennet du das Land?’ 


Symphony, C minor, op. 11 (MS. first time) 
| Gustav Strube 


‘‘Spring’”’ Georg Henschel 
Overture, ‘‘Genoveva’’ Schumann 
The symphony was the chief point of 
interest in the programme, the composer | 
being a member—one of the first violins— 
of the orchestra. The work is one of reé- : 
markable power. It is modern in char- 
acter, but it avoids the vagueness of the 


form, wholly clear on a first hearing, and 
its themes are gracefully melodious. Mr. 
Strube shows a complete mastery of or- 
chestral resources, and his score is ad- 


bow his acknowledgement, and when the | 
last movement was over he was furiousty 
recalled to the front several times. His — 
Success was both complete and merited. 
The grand Tschaikowsky overture was 
nobly interpreted by Mr. Paur. It is | 
worthy the composer of the ‘‘Pathetiec’’ 
symphony in its dignity of sentiment, its 
dramatic intensity of sentiment and its 
splendor of tone color. <A brilliant and 
effective performance of the Schumann 
A in So to Py close a concert in 
-onductor and orchestra 
a 2 meet SnEOUENOUE, Sathish 
rs. Henschel sang the Liszt air wi j 
all of the charm, exquisite finish See | 
| purity of style that have been so delight- 
| fully prominent in her every effort since 
| oe return hither. Nothing could have 
| angen than shad ethae be eee Last night, the twentieth concert of the Symphony 
of the feeling she imparted to it. Three Orchestra was given in Music Hall. 
recalls and a handsome gift of flowers ~ WS: 
warde er periormance. > § - verture, fantaisie, ** i 
stds and AR ek peckinndnitent tae Overture, fantaisie, **Romeo and Juliet,” ; 
Paur obtainea from the orchestra must © Rreacsiayet 
not be passed without a word of cordial ae 
praise. Mr. Henschel’s dainty song 
Spring gains greatly by the pretty and 
delicate instrumentation with which it 
was heard on this occasion. Mrs. Hens- ) 
chel sang it with captivating vivacity and 
daintiness, and again received three re- 


instant tolera: 
barbaric ferocity and noise. oe 


MUSIC. 


The Symphony Concert. 


The programme 


Of the Tschaikowsky orchestra there is little to be 


ati _ Said at this day; time robs it of none of its brilliancy 
v | and beauty, ‘ whie r > < 
The programme for the next concert is: | the m: dra sors Of which were strikingly apparant i 
Overture, Jessonda,” Spohr: recitative | as erly interpretation it received. Of Mrs. Hen. 
— fm Cooker eaten Genel: quar- | 8chel little can be added to what has been written un 
“shar minor, Beet ‘ ‘heading i TW : : 
scored for orchestra ‘by Y sritler-teenn: weneripeneniae: 4 heading inthis column. The Liszt song is 
not attractive, but it was sung with the high, artistic 


re veer prize song from ‘Die Meister- 
singer, Wagner; academic overture, ‘ste, and fine intelligence and feeling that are charac 
teristic of Mrs. Henschel. It isalways a rare pleasure 


extreme contemporary school, is strict in | 
i 
’ 
| 


mirably made from beginning to end. 
Occasionally it is somewhat over full, but | 
even in its most exuberant instrumenta- | 
tion it is never thick or cloucy, and the 
effects are always thoughtfully considered | 


| and skilfully contrasted. The music flows 
freely and smoothly, and is affluent in 
ideas. 

The opening movement is characterized | 

by a fine dignity, and in its more im- | 
passioned moments moves with an im- | 
posing sweep and @ splendid vigor. The | 
slow movement is of rare beauty in its 

themes and their treatment, and the 

orchestration is delightful in the variety 

and refinement of its tone color, especial- | 
ly in the use of the wood wind. The 

scherzo is strikingly original and piquant, 

and here again the scoring is.charming. 

The finale, that stumbling block to young 

composers, who generally exhaust them- 

selves by the time they reach that point, 

shows no falling off, and is stirring in 

its brillianecy and the fire with which it 

is worked up to its climax. Toward the 

close there is a crescendo culminating in 

a tremendously massive outburst, which 

is sustained with masterly skill and 

power to the close of the work. 

The second and third movements point 
most clearly, perhaps, to a strongly 
marked and characteristic individuality 
in the composer, and stamp him as a 
man of original ideas with the instinct 
to develop them in a true artistic direc- 
tion. They are also convincing of Mr. 
Strube’s right to the hearing that was 
accorded his work, which has fairly es- 
tablished for him a claim to frank and | 
earnest consideration as a musician of in- | 


ments. 
Is the new work a great symphony? One 
would hesitate to affirm that, The sym- 
‘phonic form demands a versatility of power 
‘and a sustained grasp that even a Rubin- 
stein could not achieve, and Mr. Strube’s » 
work has its thin spots, but it has also a | | 
wealth of ideas, a goed degree of origin- 
ality, a commendable mastery of scoring, 
an abundant promise of good, possibly 
great, things from a composer who is yet 
young. The work causes us to believe 
that Mr. Strube is to take a permanent 
Tank among prominent composers some- 
time, and he is at present a figure of no 
slight importance in the list of resident 
workers in the higher forms of musical 
art. 
The concert closed with a brilliant but 
everloud performance of Schumann’s Gen- 
oveva overture. Louis C. Elson. 
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: : _to hear this artist, who was most heartily welcomed by 
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The symphony is an almost needless proof that Mr. 
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symphony of Mr. Strube’s has some such | Second movement—the adagio—is dignified in subject 
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The Symphony. 
Fifteenth season Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
| twentieth concert. -The programme: 
| Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky—Overture— 
| Fantasy Romeo and Juliet 
Franz Liszt—Song with orchestra 
| : Kennst du das Land? 
Gustav Strube, Symphony in C minor (MS.), op.11 


effects. The ‘best and most interesting 
,movement was the Scherzo, with its 
odd phrasing and quaint melody of the 
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higher praise is forthcoming in that the work was com- 


labored at and finished 
which 


gate and delight to crow. 
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_ The Symphony Concert. (lw 
A very interesting program was pro- 
vided by conductor Paur for last even- 


‘Ing’s Symphony concert, the 20th of the 


Ne 


year and the 748d performance by the 
orchestra in Boston. The selections 
e: 


Overture, fantasie, “Romeo und Julie,”’ 
Tschaikowsky. 
Song, with orchestra, “Kennst du das 
Land?’’ Liszt. | | 
Symphony, in C minor, op 11 (MS), 
Strube, (First time.) 
with orchestra, “Spring,’’ Hen- 


Overture, to ‘‘Genoveva,”’ in Cc mnie 


op $1, Schumann. 
“Soloist, Mrs Georg Henschel. | 
As is customary at Haster time, the re- 
hearsal was given Thursday instead of 
woe afternoon. | 
he chief feature of the concert was, 

of course, the performance of Mr 
Straube’s symphony. It is to be said at 


once, and most emphatically, that the | 


mphony is a work of great merit. 


ostonians may justly be proud of the. 


fact that it is the product of a resident 
musician. 

Mr Straube has for a number of years 
been a member of the Symphony orches-_ 
ra playing one of the first violins. | 

e 


: 


was born in Ballienstadt, a small | 


town in Germany, and received his 
early musical education from his father. 
At the age of 16 he entered the Leipsic 
‘onservatory, studying the violin under 

dolf Brodsky and Frederick Hermann, 
and composition under Solomon Yadas- 
sohn and Karl Reinecke. An accident 
to his hand interfered for several years 
with his violin playing and during this 
time he devoted his efforts to conduct- 


ing. When his hand regained its cun-— 
|ning he again took up the violin, and 


six years &2g0 came to America under 
engagement to Mr Nikisch. | 

Mr Straube has written’ several com- 
positions, The most pretentious, previ- 
ous to his symphony, was an overture, 


which was played at the symphonw con- 


certs last year, being received with 
much favor. In Straube is one of the 
very few members of the symphony or- 
chestra who have enjoyed the honor of 
having a composition played by this or- 
ganization. 4 

The symphony is in four miovements, 


and while all are written in the old 


sonata form, the treatment is thor- 


oughly modern. It is a substantial and 


‘gcholarly work, not possessed of an 
abundance of melody, but rich in im-_ 
lager harmonies and brilliant effects. | 
In certain passages the instrumentation 


seems rather too elaborate and so per- 
sistently sonorous as to at times become 
almost. monotonous. But it never does 


| actually reach that point. 


e whole work is interesting, but 
the most pleasing movement is 
agio. This is notable for the 
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treatment of several delight- 


ully melodious themes. | 
-seherzo is forceful and brilliant 
yed by the orchestra, moved 
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kowsky’s overture, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 


and Schumann’s overture, ‘‘Genoveva,”’ 


were superbly played by the orchestra 


under Mr Paur’s direction, and both 


were heartily enjoyed. 
-Mrs Geor 
and, as is almost needless to state, was 
received with great cordiality by the au- 
dience. She hy 2 Liszt's “‘Kennst du 
das Land,’’ and her husband’s settting 
to Nash’s delightful old poem ‘‘Spring, 
Sweet Spring.’ 
with exquisite expression and dainty re-, 
finement. It has been very gratifying to 
Bostoniars to have been afforded so 
many opportunities during the last week 
of hearing this charming singer. 

Mr Ben Davies, tenor, will be the 
soloist at this week’s symphony concert, 
and the program will be: | 

Overture, ‘‘Jessonda,’’ Spohr. 

Recitative and aria, ‘‘Deeper and 


Deeper Still’ and ‘‘Waft Her, Angels,” 


from ‘‘Jephthah,’’ Handel. 
Quartet in C sharp minor, Beethoven. 


‘‘Walther’s Preislied.’’ from ‘‘Die Meis- 
tersinger,’’ Wagrer. 


Academic overture, Brahms. 


eae ae 
The other orchestral numbers, Tschat-: 


Henschel was the soloist 


Both were interpreted: 
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Boston Music Hall. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-96. 
[THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIFTH PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


XX. CONCERT. 
SATIURDAY, APRIL 11, AT 8S P.M. 


Programme. 


SPOHR. OVERTURE to “‘Jessonda.’’ op. 63. 


HAINDEL. RECITATIVE. “Deeper and Deeper Still,’’ and 


ARIA, ““Waft her, Angels.’’ from ‘‘Jephthah.”’ 


> £ re Py i Sa y . a 
RAFF. SYMPHONY No. 5, in E major, “‘lenore.’’ op. 117 
PART I. \‘LIEBESGLUCK.”’ 

Allegro. 

Andante quasi Larghetto. 
PART II. ‘“‘TRENNUNG.”’ 
Marsch-Tempo. — Agitato. 
‘WIEDERVEREINIGUNG IM TODR.”’ 


Introduction and Ballade (after G 
Allegro. 


PART Iii. * 


. Burger’s ‘‘lenore’’). 


WAGNER. ‘“WALTHER’S PREISLIED,”’ from ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer von trnberg.”’ 


BRAHMS. AKADEMISCHE FEST-OUVERTURE. op. 8o. 
Soloist: 


Mr. BEN DAVIES. 
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posed by a modest young man, labored at and finished 
without any of the preliminary cackling with which 
our art bantams usually announce the progress of 
their labors to an astonished world. Mr. Strube is to 
be heartily congratulated for his opus eleven, and it is 
to be hoped that the tide of success may not sweep him 
over to the sterile fog-land, in which bantams congre- 
gate and delight to crow. 
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The Symphony Concert. Clarke 

A very interesting program was pro- 
vided by conductor Paur for last even- 
ing’s Symphony concert, the 20th of the 
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feature of the composition, There are 


several delicious passages for the bare 
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The audience rewarded the perform- 
ance with demonstrative applause, and 
the composer was made to leave his 
seat and bow his acknowledgments a 
dozen times or more. 

The other orchestral numbers, Tschai- 
kowsky’s overture, ‘‘Romeo and Julet,”’ 
and Schumann’s overture, ‘‘Genoveva,”’ | SEASON 
were superbly played by the orchestra | , 


Boston Music Hall. 


eartily enjoyable. | 
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under Mr Paur’s direction, and both en ee a ee ee 
were heartily enjoyed. wit 
Mrs Georg Henschel was the soloist | 
and, as is almost needless to state, was 
received with great cordiality by the au- Bee eT Oi me | ey. Yan te MEY. an Sf 
dience. She sang Liszt's ‘‘Kennst du ee ye | ri \ SY A IY ~( t+ KS I~ /\ 
das Land,’ and her husband’s settting Sat Ot ee MF Ld AVL : A JES ENO LA 
to Nash’s delightful old poem ‘‘Spring, | | 
Sweet Springe.’’ Both were interpreted 
with exquisite expression and dainty re- 
finement. It has been very gratifying to 
Bostoniars to have been afforded so 
many opportunities during the last week 
of hearing this charming singer. 

Mr Ben Davies, tenor, will be the 
soloist at this week’s symphony concert, 
and the progran will be: 

Overture, ‘‘Jessonda,’’ Spohr. 

Recitative and aria, ‘‘Deeper and 
Deeper Still’ and ‘‘Waft Her, Angels,” 
from ‘“‘Jephthah,”’ Handel. 

Quartet in C sharp minor, Beethoven. 

‘Walther’s Preislied.’’ from ‘‘Die Mels- 
tersinger,’’ Wagrer. 

Academic overture. Brahms, 


NINETY-FIFTH 


AND FORTY- 


PERFORMANCE. 
year and the 748d performance by the 
orchestra in Boston. 
were: 

Overture, fantasie, ‘‘Romeo und Julle,”’ 
Tschaikowsky. | 
Song, with orchestra, “Kennst du das 
Land?” Liszt. | 
Symphony, in C minor, op 11 (MS), | 
Gustav Strube. (First time.) | 
Song, with orchestra, “Spring,’’ Hen- | 
schel. | 
Overture, to ‘‘Genoveva,’” in C minor, 

op $1, Schumann. 

Soloist, Mrs Georg Henschel. 

As is customary at Easter time, the re- 
hearsal was given Thursday instead of 
Friday afternoon. 

The chief feature of the concert was, 
of course, the performance of Mr 
Straube’s symphony. It is to be said at 
once, and most emphatically, that the 
symphony is a work of great merit. 

Bostonians may justly be proud of the 

fact that it is the product of a resident 

musician. 

Mr Straube has for a number of years 
been a member of the Symphony orches- 
tra, playing one of the first violins. SPOHR risa 

He was born in Ballenstadt, a small 4 
town in Germany, and received his | 
early musical education from his father. | 
At the age of 16 he entered the Leipsic | g PPA TT VE 
conservatory, studying the violin under ren 
Adolf Brodsky and Frederick Hermann, RIA, 
and composition under Solomon Yadas- 

'sohn and Karl Reinecke. An accident | 
} 
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higher praise is forthcoming in that the work was com- | he au 
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Conductor. 
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« cs 
Hy to ‘“Jessonda.’’ op 


Deeper and Deeper Still,’’ 
Wait her, Angels.’’ 


ana 


from “‘Jephthah.’’ 
'to his hand interfered for several years 
‘with his violin playing, and during this SYMPHONY No 
‘time he devoted his efforts to conduct- | AR’ LIEBESGLUCK.”? 
{ng. When his hand regained its cun- Tip "ae 
ning he again took up the violin, and Andante attasi laro 
six years ago came to America under oe ie ey vas 
engagement to Mr Nikisch. par en eres 
' Mr Straube has written several com- 

positions. The most pretentious, previ- 
ous to his symphony, was an overture, 
which was played at the symphonw con- 
-eerts last year, being received with 
much favor. In Straube is one of the 
very few members of the symphony or- 
'chestra who have enjoyed the honor of 
having a composition played by this or- 
ganization. - 

The symphony is in four movements, 
and while all are written in the old 
sonata form, the treatment is thor- 
oughly modern. It isa substantial and 
scholarly work, not possessed of an 
abundance of melody, but rich in im- 
ressive harmonies and brilliant effects. | 
n certain passages the instrumentation > 
seems rather too elaborate and so per- 
sistently sonorous as to at times become 
almost monotonous. But it never does 
actually reach that point. 

The whole work is interesting, but 
perhaps the most pleasing movement is 
the adagio. This is notable for the 
graceful treatment of several delight- 
fully melodious themes. 

The scherzo is forceful and brilliant 
and, as played by the orchestra, moved 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchest 

The programme of the twenty-first Sym- | Singers of the Season. 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall last{ | 
Saturday evening, was as follows: | 


opus Fashioned— The Still Delightful 


€ 
Wagner: ‘ ’ 
singer von Niirnberg.’’ Overture ‘*Jessonda’’?’—The Raff 


Brahms: Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80. mvhony Finely Rendered. 
Mr. Ben Davies was the singer. Symphony nely 


Spohr’s overture still holds its own well; The programme for the 2ist concert by 
'there are some surprisingly modern points;the Boston Symphony orchestra, in 
in it. The whole slow introduction, with! Music Hall last night, was: 
its alternation of lively Oriental dance-* Overture, ‘‘Jegsonda’’..... ccccccccccens seme 
tune, with thoughtful counterpoint, might Aria, ‘‘Waft Her Angels’’..............Handel 
have been written yesterday. The genial, Symphony No. 5, ‘‘Lenore’’..,.........-.-Raff 
freedom of form in the principal aliegro,” prize song, ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’........ Wagner 
too, is noteworthy as the work of a man Academic overture........ eben ase sen Brahms 
who was often merely academic in an aca-. Mr, Ben Davies was the soloist, 
demic age. The work was admirably ‘The still delightful ‘‘Jessonda’’ over- 
played. ¥ ture, written in the height of the com- 
Raff’s ‘‘Lenore’’ had not been. heard here, poser’s powers nearly three-quarters of 


we think, for nine years; this longish 

; , @ century ago, was given a beautiful 
beauty-sleep did not seem to have refreshed | } 
ie ‘ he 
' it much last Saturday evening. The first reading, wholly in sympathy with th 
part and the coda of the first movemen 


and the whole of the finale still impress one cy of the work. 
"as fine and full of life; the rest sounds very . The Raft symphony begins to show the 


| old and weary. That so expert a technician traces of decay in its earlier interest and 
as Raff should have written so poor a free, effectiveness, and to seem overlong for 
| fantasia in the first movement is surprising; What it has to say, but the andante, 
' the beginning of the working-out is weak with its lovely themes, its exquisite or- 
enough for Rubinstein. The andante, and 4hestration and its warm and delicately 


t retined elegance and the graceful briill- 


|| still more so the march, have plaimly had yensuous color, holds its own, and the 


_ their day; one listens to them now as if wonderfully sustained impetuosity and 
_| under protest. The performance was 4, gramatic fire of the finale continue to 
_| particularly brilliant one, and reflected gineal to the imagination; but, on the 


' SPORE OPO ery, COMAME ET Bae Oe oneere. whole, it is doubtful if the symphony | 
will survive as long as the composer's | 


|| Brahms’s ever welcome ‘‘Academic Over-.- 
ture’’ was splendidly played, and produced 
_| its unfailing brilliant effect. 
' Mr. Davies sang Handel’s favorite recita- 


Im Walde.” Of the performance there 
. 4s nothing to say, except in superlatives, 


i especially in regard to the slow move- 

ment, the prominent first horn part of 
_ pression. It seemed to us that the crches- which was played with exquisite purity 
tra played the accompaniment to the air of tone and tenderness of style. The 


|_| a thought too heavily—not too loud, but rendering of the march was so charming 
al in regard to light shade and accent as 
with too little appreciation of its poeticu eimost to make one forget how closely 


suggestiveness; the thing is full of postal borders on the commonplace and how 
flapping of angel’s wings. The song from nsymphonic it is in character. 


the ‘‘Meistersinger’ demands a rather The Brahms overture never had @ ) 


ore spirited and effective interpretation 


larger and more herviec voice than Mr. 4... than was given it by Mr. aur on — 


Davies’s; but he sang it excellently well, ¢nhis occasion. 


notwithstanding. It is always a pleasure Mr. Davies’ performance of the recita- — 
to listen to this artist; he sings both with,, tive ‘eeper and Deeper Still and the 


| 3 aria ““Waft Her Angels,”’ from Handel's 
| ceeting Ana brains. oJephtha,”” may be placed foremost in 
| The next programme is: Beethoven, the best singing that has been heard at 


overture to “Kinig Stephan;”’ Parry, scene these concerts this season. The recitative 


“ : cay ={4s in the composer’s broadest style. How | 
and air, “King Saul’s Dream; Berlioz, perfectly the music echoes the meaning — 


three movements from the “Roméo et hae 
f the words; how chastely dramatic it 
Juliette’’ symphony; Henschel, ballad, t is. and withal, how pr rinten and what 
“Jung Dietrich;’ Wagner, ‘‘Huldigungs- eurprigingly powerful effect is produced 


ith the unassisted accompaniment of 
marsch.’ Mr. Georg Henschel will be the W Fe te vicn declalnane tae 


| oe ings! 
| marsch.” Mr, Georg Henscel will be the ia tases’ and noble manner, and with un- 


| || Singer. gurpassable justness of feeling, every 


change of sentiment finding its exact 
— expression. And no purer and more 
~~ gearchin singing can be eas im- 
agined than that of Mr. Davies im the 





ong “Mr. Ben Davies One of the Best. 


Handel, as Sung by Him and Played 
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movement: it ‘seems 

terminable. The sentiment, | 

too, \e inelined toward sentimeatalism. 
Yes, it often falls into it. Pupils of 
Raff claim that he wished the march 
to be taken as a Scherzo and at about 
double the tempo generally observed. 
They are not to e shaken in this state- 
ment. Why ghauld not the experiment 
be tried? The march would the sooner 
be over. As for the hap i Son Bea . 

ci er excites 
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happy though 
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“The gr aoe Vievee ee 

aéns’s ‘‘Phaéton,”’ 
a ortare to ‘‘The Bronze Horse.” 

A stirring performance of Brahms’s 
ot-pourri on German student songs 
Count to a close a concert that gave 
much pleasure, largely on account of 
the superb performance of the orches- 


a 5 
hen, too, Mr. Davies sang. the music 
by Handel most del me dochige The reci- 
tative was declaim in noble fashion; 
with breacth, authority, dramatic feel- 
ing, and, above all, with heroic ten- 
derness. The air that followed dis- 
played this admirable ginger in his full 
glory. Here was true Handelian sing- 
ing, as we imagine Handel himself 
wished it. For though this German 
composer was in the aria thoroughly 
Italianized, yet in his later works is 
there the expression, or at least the 
suggestion of English. blood. Handel, 
4ndeed, seems in some of his music to 
represent the Englishman in his highest 
Sere opment: courageous, determined, 
nspired by belief “ae a Power that is 
s ready +o hel eng le: tender in 
| mnte, marly fashion. In the air from 
i fyophtha” Handel strikes a still hi her 
note; yet even here is this queer 
of English feeling. Nor is there rae 
thing to be said of Mr. Davies’s sing- 
ing of the air except to thank him 
most heartily for the | aye he ay ex hibi- 
tion of his natural gifts and acquired 
skill. In the air from “Die Metster- 


| singer’’ he was not as successful, al- 


hough he made a brave attempt. The 
t sroutle was that the song does not 
lie easily in his voice.. The effort to 


| make effect on the upper tones Was too 
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“MUSTC. 


The Symphony Concert. 
The twenty-first corcert of the Symphony Orches- | 


tra was given in Music Hall, last evening. The pro- © 


sramme was: 


Overture, “Jessonda’’..... bwdvee dbctd estes 

Recitative and Aria. ........cccccccceceeee. pe pte 

Wanvhony, No. 5 Ra 
Walters’ rize Song 


Academic “hy poguer 


Brahms 


_ There is little on calls for comment in this pro. ; 
gramme. The Raff Symphony is always a favorite, 
| probably, in part, on account of the story it is sup- 
posed to tell, but certainly forthe fine music it con- 
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tains. The work was played with rare spirit and _bril- ) march movement, 


liancy, with admirable finish and effect in its coloring, | 
and with fine feeling for tone contrasts. 
movement,when it reached its climax, was irresistible 


and even one who has no belief in programme mesial! 
felt the 


blood and in his nerves. 
tistic conducting and playing. 
have recently had so much painful evidence of what 
conducting should not be, that itis a pleasure to turn? 
to Mr. Paur where masterful skill and knowledge are 
equally combined, and where artistic instinct and feel- 
ing come to the support of wise experience and culti-, 
vated taste, One listens in full content and dreams of? 
the Utopia wherein poor, misused oratorios will stand 
as an equal beside her younger sister, symphony. 

Mr. Ben Davies again delighted a Boston audience 
with his broad, large, dignified and dramatic singing. | 
In style, phrasing, artistic feeling and enunciation, 
nothing more could be desired. It was masterly work, 


that roused an usually apathetic audience into wild 
enthusiasm. 


THE SYMPHONY. Syaed Lew 


Mr. Ben Davies Delights the Audi- 
ence With His Perfect Singing. 
Lenore Symphony. 


in BE major, “Lenore” 
Washer owe ther’s Prethiind: rr from Die Meis-" 
tersinger von Nurnberg.”’ 
 Brah hMS....,.....+., .Akademische Fest-Overture 

Soloist, Mr. Ben Davies, 

By all odds the most interesting fea- 
ture of the concert was the singing of 
Mr. Ben Davies. This English tenor gave 
a4 Sample of his remarkable abilities in 
“The Creation,” but he did not reach the 
heights attained in his singing of the 
Handel recitative and aria. Such ex- 
quisite purity of style, elegance of ex- 
pression and beauty of voice have not been 
experienced in a single man for many 
years at these concerts. In the Han- 
delian, mode he is incomparable, and the 
- effect is overwhelming from both the emo- 
~ tional and the intellectual sides. Every 
phrase, every turn of 
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n which was 
oP Handel 
thu 
very old-fashioned, after all. 
be an edifying experience to hear “The 
essiah,’’ interpreted by singers, con- 
ductor and orchestra in this manner, In 
the “Prize Song’’ Mr. Davies was not so 
puccessful. The general range of the 
music is not well within the best and 
ost sympathetic part of his voice, but 
1 gang it with a thorough appreciation 
of its underlying character and with a 
Besatonats and flexible fervor that car- 
fed his hearers with him and stirred 
hem to recall him some two or three 
es. 
By the way, cannot the orchestra be in- 
cot to refrain from the noisy tuning of 
heir instruments and the equally noisy 
eluding in which they indulge after 
they have taken their places previous to 
e beginning of the concert? It is not 
leasing in the hearing, and, although 
ere is a story that a certain Sultan of 
Turkey preferred such tuning and pre- 
vgn 3 to the music that was performed 
a European orchestra that once visited 
onstantinople, it can scarcely be taken 
as evidence that cacophony should be 
16h welcome to more cultivated ears. 
he programme for the next concert, 
the last but two of the season, is: Over- 
ture, ‘‘King Stephen,’’ Beethoven; scene 
and aria, ‘‘King Saul’s Dream,” Dr. C. 
Parry; three movements from 


fiubert 
erlioz’s ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” symphony; 


lad, “Jung Dietrich,’’? Henschel; 
march, Schubert; and Wagner's ‘“Fuldi- 
’s”’ march. The soloist will be Mr. 

org Henschel. 
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‘Twenty-First Concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Music 

Hall Last Evening—Mr. Ben 


Davies the Soloist. 


The program of the 2ist Symphony 
Concert, Mr. Paur conductor, was as 
follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Jessonda’”’ 
Recitative, ‘‘Deeper and Deeper Still,”’ 
and Aria, ‘‘Waft Her, Angels,’’ from 
‘‘Jephthah’’ Handel 
Symphony No. 


‘‘Walther’s Preislied,’’ 
Meistersinger’’ 
Akademische Fest-Ouverture, Op. 80.Brahms 


No work was produced last evening 
for the first time, and yet the ‘“Jes- 
| sorda”’ overture was undoubtedly new 
“to many in the audience. The opera 


itself is seldom heard in Germany, in | 
1894 it was given only six times in that | 


country:—in Cassel, Danzig and Han- 


[RE ee sh and'modern. Vi 
he | the main body of the overture showed 
‘old-fashioned ‘treatment, which, after 


ef * 


7 "ay ' ‘ 


all, was by no means disagreeable. - 
The dead ride fast, and so do sym- 
phonies. Today Raff is the composer of 
one beautiful symphony, the Im 
Talde.’’ Truly are _ there charming 
passages in the second movement, and 
the start of the first movement is im- 
pressive; but there is too much of Raff 
at his worst in this symphony and not 
enough of Raff at his best. Take the 
ending of the slow movement. it seems 
cheap and interminable. The sentiment, 
too, is inelined toward sentimeazalism. 
Yes, it often falls into it. Pupils of 
Raff claim that he wished the march 
to be taken as a Scherzo and at about 


‘double the tempo generally observed. 


They are not to be shaken in this state- 
ment. Why should not the experiment 
be tried? The march would the sooner 
be over. As for the spectral ride in the 
finale, it no longer excites. wonder or 
consternation. The neighing of the 
horses may please _ lovers of imi- 
tative music—and _ this suggests the 
happy thought of Mr. Paur in paying 
tribute to the horse show. But it would 
have been better if he had given us 
“The Ride of the Valkyries,’ or Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘‘Phaéton,’’ or even Auber’s 
overture to ‘‘The Bronze Horse.”’ 
A stirring performance of Brahmss 
pot-pourri on German -:student songs 
brought to a close a concert that gave 
much pleasure, largely on account of 
the superb performance of the orches- 
tra. 
Then, too, Mr. Davies sang the music 
by Handel most delightfully. The reci- 
tative was declaimed in noble fashion, 
with breacth, authority, dramatic feel- 
ing, and, above all, with heroic ten- 
derness. The air that followed dis- 
played this admirable singer in his full 
glory. Here was true Handelian sing- 
ing, as we imagine Handel himself 
wished it. For though this German 
composer was in the aria thoroughly 
Italianized, yet in his later works is 
there the expression, or at least the 
suggestion of English blood. Handel, 
indeed, seems in some of his music to 
represent the Englishman in his highest 
development: courageous, determined, 
inspired by belief in a Power that 1s 
always ready *«o help England, tender in 
simple, marly fashion. In the air from 
“Jephtha’”’ Handel strikes a still higher 
note; yet even here is this queer dash 
of English feeling. Nor is there any- 
thing to be said of Mr. Davies’s sing- 
ing of the air except to thank him 
most heartily for the generous exhibi- 
tion of his natural gifts and acquired 
skill. In the air from ‘Die Meister- 
singer’*’ he was not as successful, al- 
though he made a brave attempt. The 
trouble was that the song does not 
'lie easily in his voice. The effort to 
make effect on the upper tones was too 
apparent. So it is pleasanter to re- 
member his” singing of the Handel 
music. I remember no finer singing of 
Handel in this city for several years. 
Admirable as were the voice and the 
art of Mr. Lloyd, he was apt to be 
phlegmatic when he should have been 
most emotional. 
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over. The age is too nervous to enjoy | 
the calm and the mellifiuence of an | 
‘opera by Spohr; but the “Tessonda”’ | 


overture last night was not a bit hope- 
essly 1823 in the introduction; on the 
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Pei: twenty-first corcert of the Symphony Orches- 
ra was liven in Music Hall, last evening. The pro- 


fsTramme was: 


Overture, *Jessonda”’ 
Recitative and Aria tT 
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Soloist, Mr. Ben Davies. e@ es a Ims 


Spohr 


Snare little that calls for commentin this pro- 
gramme. The Raff Symphony is always a favorite | 
: probably, in part, on account of the story it is sup- 
— : tell, but certainly forthe fine music it con- 
wins. The work was play i i 
is. The work was played with rare spirit and bril-) march movement, but it was perfectly 
clear at its swiftest. The last movement, 
with its instrumental prancing and néigh- 


ing of horse—not even Wagner has repre- 
equine life better—received the 


liancy, with admirable finish and effect in its coloring 
’ 


and with fine feeling for tone contrasts. The third 


movement,when it reached its climax, was irresistible 
and even one who has no belief in programme music 
felt the effects of the weird, wild ride in his 
blood and in his nerves. It wuasa triumph of fine ar- 
tistic conducting and playing. 
have recently had so much painful evidence of what 


conducting should not be, thatitis a pleasure to turn 


to Mr. Paur where masterful skill and knowledge are 
equally combined, and where artistic instinct and feel. 
ing come to the support of wise experience and culti- 
vated taste, One listens in full content and dreams of 
the Utopia wherein poor, misused oratorios will stand 
as an equal beside her younger sister, symphony. 

Mr. Ben Davies again delighted a Boston audience 
with his broad, large, dignified and dramatic singing. 


| In style ‘asi artistic feeli 
style, phrasing, artistic feeling and enunciation, 


nothing more could be desired. It was masterly work 

‘ . ‘fg . . ‘ r ‘ 1 ; ‘ 
that roused an usually apathetic audience into wild 
enthusiasm. 


THE SYMPHONY, © yav: 


By ‘ 


Mr. Ben Davies Delights the Audi- 
ence With His Perfect Singing. 
Lenore Symphony. 


Fifteenth season Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
twenty-first concert. The programme: 


In other directions we . 


cl 
orchestration at his pack made his vo 
lently done, nevertheless. Mr. Davi 
Was treated with the utmost ur. ae . 
and his recalls were the hearty and sho 
a tributes to a well-tigt perfe 


to the air, and the disadvantage of h a 


seem. less powerful: But it was  exean 
Vv ip 


“a 
wy 
: 
Peak} 


a 
is 
} 


ct 
Spohr’s “Jessonda’’ overture, althou ih! 
its grace cannot be denied, sounded some- 


what thin and ancient. It is worth re- 


peating once in a while, however, for it 


| represents Spohr at his best. 


ever welcome, and it was play 


Exception might 


sented 
most brilliant treatment. 


The good and pleasant Academic over- 
ture, well played, finished a concert of a 


_ great deal of enjoyment. 


: Symphony Concert. “le tee 
) Mr Ben Davies was the soloist at the 
last symphony, and the hearty reception 
he received attested his popularity with 
the concert-going public. His work here 
,| has been of such a high artistic nature 
that he hes established himself as a 
great favorite in the oratorio and con- 
cert fields. He is not now considered as 
| a stranger with a continental reputa- 
tion, but as a singer who has proved 
| worthy of his fame abroad by the excel- 
| lence of his performances in this eoun- 
| id Mr ear Sang the _ recitative 
‘Deeper and deeper s pet 
“Watt her, aneoia,” ee Hendsle erat 
: torio “‘Jephthah,”’ and Walter’s ‘Prize 
| sig somber tenia, 
: 1e | ‘ecitative was 2 
| magnificent effect. The voice wan aan 
: and resonant and the deep emotional 
| nature of the text was presented most 
h vividly. It was dramatic singing of an 
| exceptional quality, every phrase being 
| given with exquisite finish and true de- 


> 


| votional spirit. The baritone quality of 


, Overture to ‘“‘Jessonda’’ | Mr Davies’ voice enables him to im 


- Haendel—Recitative, ‘‘Deeper and Deeper Still,’’ | 


and Aria, ‘‘Waft Her, Aungels,’’ from : 


*‘Jephthah.’’ 


press his auditors with the spirit of 
lines, Which a tenor of ligter sinha 


Raff..... Symphony No. 5, in E major, ‘Lenore’ #18 unable to do. The contrast of sen- 


Wagner—‘‘Walther’s Preislied,’’ from Die Meis- 
B tersinger von Nurnberg.’’ 
POR, «beans oes ...Akademische Fest-Overture 


Soloist, Mr. Ben Davies, 

By all odds the most interesting fea- 
ture of the concert was the singing of 
Mr. Ben Davies. This English tenor gave 
a Sample of his remarkable abilities in 
The Creation,’’ but he did not reach the 
heights attained in his singing of the 
Handel recitative and aria. Such ex- 
quisite purity of style, elegance of ex- 
pression and beauty of voice have not been 
experienced in a single man for many 
years at these concerts. In the Han- 
delian mode he is incomparable, and the 
effect is overwhelming from both the emo- 
tional and the intellectual sides. Every 
phrase, every turn of the thought was 
shaded flawlessly, and in addition his 


timent in the aria, ‘‘Waft her, an r. 
te - t ’ e b 
was beautifully exvressed. The ee 


of hope was sung gloriously, illustrating 


the full meaning of the words, yet not 


; Over-emphasizing them for effect. Mr 


Davies was in excellent voice and n 
without much effort, exc i thie 
ver gn ge notes. oping ae 
he prize song from ‘‘Die Meistersin- 
ger was, perhaps, less satisfactory Se 
the first selection. Although no fault 
Should be found with the style of the 
interpretation the tones of the upper 
register were somewhat lacking in sweet- 
ness and fiexibility. Take Mr Davies’ 
interpretations, though, as a whole and 
it would be difficult to surpass them in 
general excellence. The cordiality of his 
reception was more than duplicated ie 
che pa at he core of each num- 
ber, which reca m to the rm 
many, many times. mati 
Spohr’s overturé to ‘‘Jessonda,” the 
opening orchestral number, was. notice. 
able for the beauty of the phre sine, er 


The beautiful ‘‘‘Lenore’’ symphony is 

' on this 
occasion with deli og a a and finish. 
( e taken to the very 
rapid time in which Mr. Paur read ro 
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BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. “Konig Stephan.” op. 117. 


Dr. C. HUBERT PARRY. SCENE Anp ARIA. ‘‘King Saul’s Dream.” 
(First time. ) 


BERLIOZ. THREE MOVEMENTS from the ‘‘Roméo and 
Juliette’? SYMPHONY, op. 17. 
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(Scored for Orchestra by FRANZ LISzT). 
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the lighter accompanying themes on the 

‘strings, and the closing coda also de- 

serve ial mention. Te ‘‘Academic 
estival’ overture, by Brahms, was ad- 

-mirably pares the trumpet work being 

conspicuously good. The coda was 

cer, with Bt pes aces eee R : sate 

aff’s ‘‘Lenore’’ symphony, o. 5, | 27 | a 

was the feature of the orchestral work. ,OStTON Music Hall. 

The peculiar melodic effects in the first 

movement, in which the trombones in- 

terrupt the full orchestra, were played 

with perfect smoothness; the clarinets 

introduced their themes in perfect har- FIFTEENTH 

mony, and the elaborate closing was aha asn ide ie ea 

grandly presented. In the second move- IRTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-EIGHTH PERFORMANCE. 

ment the long continued passages given | SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGHTH 

to the strings showed the wonderful en- | 


SEASON, 1895-906, 


PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 


‘semble work of this portion of the or- | a | 
-chestra. It was played as if by one i | \ | ( NTT i \ a INA TTT AmsP 
instrument from each section. The | wae ar i 4 | 1 \ | ant & KS [ | 
pordpy and the spectral suggestions of | 4 4 TV wl ii 
‘the last movement were given with the | J 
ac aphse effect. ix ts Ps 4 

6 program for g week’s concer Vir. EMI O11. 
‘is as follows: Beethoven, overture, | EMiis | AUR, 
“King Stephen;’ Dr C. Hubert Parry, 
scene and aria, ‘‘King Saul’s Dream,” 
Berlioz, three movements from sym- 
phony, “Romeo and Juliet;’’ Henschel, 
ballad, “Jung Dietrich;’’ Schubert, bee Eanar y 
march; Wagner, Huldigung’s march. gril. CONCERT 


Mr Georg Henschel will be the soloist. 


Conductor. 
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(First time. ) 
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THREE MOVEMENTS from the 
Juliette’? SYMPHONY, op. 17. 
Roméo alone; Grand Féte : 


Andante malinconico « 
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Dr. Charles Hubert Parry 


(First time.) 


In the still watches of the night, 
There came into the chambers of my soul 
A spirit, grim and baleful ; 
Oft had I dimly felt it near, 
A phantom only, vague, impersonal, 
Breathing mere veiled omens; 
But now it holds my inmost self, 
My being vibrates with its mocking leer, 
And strives in vain to banish it: 
See, how it sneers and glares at me, 
E’en through the gray light of dawn it looms, 
Unvanquished, blackening the world. 
What did it whisper to my soul? 
Mine enemy was here, close to mine hand; 
Mine enemy! the man I love and hate, 
And I lay helpless, bound by spells 
More potent than a threefold chain of steel. 
Through all the host he pass’d unscathed, 
And gazed upon me as I spellbound slept, 
And yet he spared and smote not. 
Was it the spirit held his hand? 
That I might live, and sink to blacker night, 
And know yet lonelier depths of anguish: 
That I might writhe within his power, 
And hear that whispered evil word — 
What wert thou, and what art? 
Away, thou hideous. source of hate! 
I will not heed thy counsel more. 
Let David rise! let me decrease! 
Let me be lone, unloved, discrowned, disowned. 
Not God nor man shall change what once has been, 
Nor dim the glory of the name I bear. 
In Israel the first of kings was Saul. 
Of all God’s people chosen, he alone. 
For countless ages shall his fame be known, 
Next unto God! first among men, King Saul. 


Scene and Aria, “King Saul’s Dream ” 
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Time was when we thought ‘Beethoven's | ginning. The adagio 26 Son's at Bente: 1 
: “Konig Stephan” overture. cheap, trivial ]] tosether; the. musical thread’ k ene a 
and a bore; now it seems to us exceedingly | ping. The -“Queen Mab” a e ee 
; bright, brilliant and full of life. The presto and heavily; one could snot 1 Oo any 
portions, with that little second theme | Berlioz once said after a performa: of 
from the ninth symphony, are carried | 7¢r his own direction in Brur . Hck: ‘ 
through with infinite dash, and the instru- 4 Orchestra identified ‘itself cc mple pa te 
mentation, especially in the coda,is of quite || ©24kspeare’s’ stain) fancy, ai ad wei * 
modern lustre. The piece was capitally self s0 small, so agile, so cunn wisi ‘and 
played and produced a striking effect. | that never, I think, aah the i ¥inthlea.at 
_The three movements—Romeo’s melan- | flit more gayly throu Pract nig prion vi “h 
‘choly, and fete at the house of Capulet; || Montes.” vee See. he 
balcony scene; and Queen Mab—from the | , We think it a vilirtake- to have g ven’ 
“Roméo et Juliette’ symphony were espe- Schubert-Liszt funeral march: One won 
celal favorites with the composer. Berlioz why Liszt took it into his head 1 wae 
once wrote to a friend: “If you ask me now for orchestra, unléss indeed he 1 2 ee 
which one of my things I prefer, I will | °"8 Tound at the time like a roaring 
answer: I agree with most artists, I prefer. | Seeking what he ‘mig Sc. “h 
the adagio (the love scene) in ‘Roméo et.} ‘!8 no little beauty in the work; ing ibaa 
Juliette.’ ’* Perhaps these three movements,} "8! Pianforte shape it is delightf 
show forth at once the splendor and the. portentous orchéstral dress. dwat 
limitations of Berlioz’s genius more con- | US it was thoroughly tedious. Ten 
vincingly than anything else he ever wrote; | Of it: “Kénig Stephan” ‘in B-flat m 
‘they also show the curious contrast ‘bes march in E-flat minor; the Tul he 
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As pure music, we prefer the adagio (scene | Much of one ‘tonality! — hh) a 
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Dr. Charles Hubert Parry . 


(First time.) 


In the still watches of the night, 
There came into the chambers of my soul 
A spirit, grim and baleful ; 
Oft had I dimly felt it near, 
A phantom only, vague, impersonal, 
Breathing mere veiled omens; 
But now it holds my inmost self, 
My being vibrates with its mocking leer, 
And strives in vain to banish it: 
See, how it sneers and glares at me, 
E’en through the gray light of dawn it looms, 
Unvanquished, blackening the world. 
What did it whisper to my soul? 
Mine enemy was here, close to mine hand; 
Mine enemy! the man I love and hate, 
And I lay helpless, bound by spells 
More potent than a threefold chain of steel. 
Through all the host he pass’d unscathed, 
And gazed upon me as I spellbound slept, 
And yet he spared and smote not. 
Was it the spirit held his hand? 
That I might live, and sink to blacker night, 
And know yet lonelier depths of anguish: 
That I might writhe within his power, 
And hear that whispered evil word — 
What wert thou, and what art? 
Away, thou hideous source of hate! 
I will not heed thy counsel more. 
Let David rise! let me decrease! 
Let me be lone, unloved, discrowned, disowned. 
Not God nor man shall change what once has been, 
Nor dim the glory of the name | bear. 


Scene and Aria, “King Saul’s Dream ~ 
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_. The programme of the twenty-second sym-— 


phony concert, given last Saturday evening in 
the Music Hall, was as follows: 


Beethoven: Overture to “Kénig Stephan,” opus 117. 
Dr. C. Hubert Parry: Scene and Aria, “King,Saul’s 
m ”» 


réan. 
(First time), 
Berlioz: Three movements from the “Roméo et Juli- 
ette’ Symphony, opus 17. 
Schubert: Funeral March in E-flat minor. 
(Scored for Orchestra by Franz Liszt.) 
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* . sre I scene, _ All three move . ents” 


5, 
technically—although modern orchestras 


hy, 


have even harder tasks to face nowadays— 


7, but thrice difficult in the higher artistic 


Henschel: Ballad with Pianoforte, “Jung Dietrich,” 3 


opus 45. 
Wagner: Huldigungsmarsch. 
r. Georg Henschel was the singer. 


Time was when we thought Beethoven's 


“K6nig Stephan’’ overture cheap, trivial | 


and a bore; now it seems to us exceedingly 
bright, brilliant and full of life. The presto 


portions, with that little second theme 


from the ninth symphony, are carried 
through with infinite dash, and the instru- 
mentation, especially in the coda,is of quite 
modern lustre. The piece was capitally 
played and produced a striking effect. 

The three movements—Romeo’s melan- 
choly, and fete at the house of Capulet; 
balcony scene; and Queen Mab—from the 
‘Roméo et Juliette’? symphony were espe- 
clal favorites with the composer. Berlioz 
once wrote to a friend: “If you ask me now 
which one of my things I prefer, I will 
answer: I agree with most artists, I prefer 
the adagio (the love scene) in ‘Roméo et 
Juliette.’ ’’ Perhaps these three movements 
show forth at once the splendor and the 
limitations of Berlioz’s genius more con- 
vincingly than anything else he ever wrote; 
they also show the curious contrast be- 
tween these limitations and that splendor. 
As pure music, we prefer the adagio (scene 
in the fields) of the ‘‘Fantastic’”’ symphony 
to this balcony scene in ‘‘Roméo et Juli- 
ette;’’ from the same point of view the fete 
at the house of Capulet seems to us inferior 
to the “Carnaval Romain’? overture. The 
“Queen Mab,” to be sure, is unique and can 


be compared to nothing else in the whole | 


range of orchestral composition, But, as | 


vivid, resplendent, and poetic musical pic- 
tures, these three movements from the’ 
“Roméo et Juliette’ far surpass all else 
that Berlioz has given to the world. ‘The 
dance music of the ‘‘fete’’ is a little vulgar, 
perhaps, from one point ofi\view—call it cs- 
thetically vulgar; but, in another sense, 
how unspeakably elegant it is! What gal- 
lant, cavalierly music, fit for the noblest of 


sense; a single false step in the rendering 
may cause a whole page to totter. The 
performance last Saturday was decidedly 
inferior to that given by ‘Mr. Paur two. 
years ago. Up to the coda of the “fete” all 
went superbly; but those wonderful as- 
cending triplets in the strings went with. 
less impetuousness than formerly, ‘and the : 
close was a little .tame compared to the be-— 
ginning. The adagio seemed not well held | 
together; the musical thread kept snap-_ 
ping. The -‘Queen Mab” went too slow 
and heavily; one could not say of it, as. 
Berlioz once said after a performance un- 
der his own direction in Brunswick: ‘The 
orchestra identified itself completely with’ 
Shakspeare’s ravishing fanc : 

self so small, so agile, so c 


We think it a mistake to have given the 
Schubert-Liszt funeral march. One wonders 
why Liszt took it into his head to score it 
for orchestra, unless indeed he went prowl-. | 
‘ng round at the time like a roaring lon, 
seeking what he might transcribe. There 
is no little beauty in the work; in its origi-. 
nal pianforte shape it is delightful; but its” 
portentous orchestral dress dwarfs it, To 
us it was thoroughly tedious. Then think 
of it: ‘““Kiénig Stephan” in E-flat major: this” 
march in E-flat minor; the Huldigungs- 
marsch in E-flat major! Something. too: 
much of one tonality! ae 

We found the same fault with the play- 
ing of Wagnher’s Huldigungsmarsch that we. 
have found with the playing of all of Wag- 
ner’s marches under Mr. Paur: it ras 


- 


played, not grandly and powerfully, ut. 
loudly and stridently. The quality of tone 
was coarse and vulgar. To be sure, in this 
instance, the scoring was not Wagner’s but 
Raff's; but Raff did his work quite accord- 
ing to the Wagner model, and Wagner gave 


it his approval. The fault was in the pls vs 
| ing. as 


Dr. Parry’s scene from his oratorio — 0 7 
‘Saul’ is a composition one is glad to have 
heard—and have done with. Why it 


called “‘Scene and Aria”’ is hard to discover; 


for surely nothing in the music tells 


knights and the finest of fine ladies to | where the scene stops and the aria begi ot ig 
danceto! And how gallantly thefiery Tybalt | The writing somehow gives you an impres- 
rages through the coda! It is a complete j sion of consummate mastery—which is not 
picture, drawn and painted byan incompar- | to be held cheap nowadays—but of inspira= 
able master. Points of specifically musical tion, either musical, dramatic or poetic, we 
beauty are by no means wanting, either; | could find none in it. Mr. Henschel sang 
but it is the vividness, dash and coruscat- | admirably, wonderfully; with incomparable 
ing brilliancy of the thing that most com- power and variety of expression. What & 
pels your admiration; there is not a poor surprising power he has, by the way, of giv- 
nor mean measure in it! In the same way, hout. 
the adagio may be called one of the most 

perfect tone*poems in existence; more mu- smote’” 
Sically pregnant melodies may be found | —in “And yet he spared and smote not?— 
elsewhere, but in purity of poetic concep- | recalled the terrific significance he gave t 


In Israel the first of kings was Saul. 
Of all God’s people chosen, he alone. 
For countless ages shall his fame be known; 
Next unto God! first among men, King Saul. 
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‘delio” here years ago. We have not fo : | uy 
‘ten it, you see, and shall probably remember | would have proved so even on a bracing 

‘his “‘smote” quite as long. |  |owinter night, and it was warm to the > A 
' His own balled, aber peopl wiraiud point of enervation last sage The her 
-us with rather mixed feelings. In it he’ selections were, on the whole, lugubri- a 
“seems only, partially to have caught the oy; in character. The first incentive to Sy mp hony Concert, Saturday. BEN 
ballad tone; perhaps quite as well as Schu- ,1.9m was W. Parry’s well written and Oye, 
‘mann ever did—in “Die. Lowenbraut,” “Den gecjamatorily dramatic, but uninterest-— 


Ete cofaitetely. Here Carl anand orla ing, scene and aria, which was followed | heroic it was lugubrious. It began with a 
‘ by Berlioz’s elaborate tone picture broad performance of Beethoven’s “King 


tt 


« 


got-| The programme was dispiriting. It | 


> 


ro-) 


‘the unsurpassed master. That peculiar, 
| as P Stephan” overture, a work which is not in er; 


‘and apparently contradictory, combination Romeo’s sadness, “andante gp angele 
‘of. purely lyrical form and dramatic ex- The ball music that came after broke 
‘pression—or, to put it more accurately, that the mournful spell for a time,and then | trays something of the ‘made to order,” 
simple, homely lyrical form to which it is came the long drawn out balcony SCENES | pot-boiling style of manufacture. At the 
possible for the singer to give the most adagio. There was another break of | opening of the Stadt-theatre im Pesth, this 


poignant and picturesque dramatic expres- sunshine through the clouds with the overture began, and the “Ruins of Athens” 
i : t eal ‘‘Queen Mab scherzo, after ’ 
as ot nage ‘Cena te Y ateta which depression Was again restored by ended, the festivities, Von Kotzebue having 


also. 


“Jung Dietrich,’’ 
e concert, was far 


re 
ne - 


| 
| 
1 
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Beethoven’s greatest style and which be- rvor 
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r pa attractive than the Saul scene. The 
aee ; ; Liszt’s orchestral version of Schubert's set words to both subjects. Wardtally ark and mournful character of the sub- 
_“Erlkénig;’’ as a musical composition, it funeral march in E flat minor, succeeded 
+r han was @ certain breadth of treatment in-the 
, . blues” in Mr. Henschel’s solemn ballad. tivity, akin to bombast, in the “King 15 on nthe 
“ophaie of 5h pion pe sie eu — aS There was too much of the sombre and Stephan’’ overture, a quality ‘to which the ! mber that reminded of Loewe’s ‘Hein- 
it is far more in the balled style, and Works of the spirit-wearying to be listened to & 
, Mave made mor 
“mann never really caught the ballad tone; concert. Mr. Henschel declaimed Parry's while the Music Hall audience was not; | foeateg warriors : n “BN Sala ha ey Sen 
“he came nearest it in “Die beiden Grena- music with all the effectiveness that was such works, heard apart from their fes-~ which should have formed | 
_diere,’’ but his miss was as good as a mile. ing its varying expressions with his un- tivities, too frequently have the flavor of spp, elim | 
/And we feel the same thing even more erring artistic judgment, but though it stale champagne, and it is difficult to enter ax seemed powerful enough, yet 
f ._ large in style and admirably scored, and What had gone before. }\V . 
the conscious effort to be dramatically ex a marked by a certain vein of strong opening call of trumpets and horns was not pouipeted hihabene ad the someeullll | 
“it was not up to his best; he seemed tired effective. His own ballad cannot be just- nied 
‘and sang with less than his usual force. ly ranked among his most successful and the rest of the work received a very ence that continuous applause-followed un» 
. til the rule of the concert | 
moreover monotonous in effect. its elev o , cert was again 
‘ealled in good taste; Mr. Henschel’s three “One listens patiently through _ three eventh-century quaintness, was given . 
mio Core,” by Carissimi, one of th ] 
, f'the score. When one bears in mind that y : e old 
‘the rules of the Symphony Orchestra, and tion in the fourth and last of them, but 0 | classic ee 
he as an ex-conductor of the organization, ‘8 disappointed, for when the fying Hun this music led directly to a very striking gems which is not the best suited 
*" 
‘should have been the last man to break mantle is the son of his slaughtered tableau, a scene in the open fields near’ mg pesyme | 
‘an } e the orchestral thread f 
co, ing of the Goths, Pestsh, with the h . o 
‘them. monarch and now the King a ero-King seated upon his ° events—the chief number of the concert 
| 3 ' was an excerpt from Berlioz’s ‘‘Rom d 
yh No. 7, in A major, opus 92; Smetana, the composer accompanied himself on nobles and warriors, | on. th # 7 eo an 
ie mphonic poem evyecbrad” (first time); ‘he piano. Mr. Henschel’s reception was ee ot Become * 2 + Juliet” symphony, the larger part of three 
' Sy! , ; | movem | 
)Liszt, pianoforte concerto No. 2, in A major; hi: first contribution to the concert he of its surroundings, however, the piece |. 5 iii peing given. The first violins 
| Weber-Berlioz, “Invitation a la Valse.” had three recalls and after the second d’occasion is not especially thrilling, al- |=" ‘"e Tecitative-like phrases of ‘the 
| e movements of the Berlioz though the resolute and manly reading ! « ii Se : 
hy were “Romeo's Sadness and deserves recognition. fer a ane Tristesse—Grande Fete chez 
MR. HENSCHEL IN FINE VOICE. the Ball at Capulet’s House, The Bal- } Lapuilet, mh most perfect manner, and 
€¢ 3 9 >’? 
their performance, it is possible to write King Saul’s Dream by Dr. Chas. Fl. | zyyet . 
in superlatives only. The strings were at Parry, a species of mad-scene in which were also of exquisite tenderness. 
; : bile of the garden scene, Larghetto and All ‘ . 
rite ian thet aeicace, precision and grace Linda, Dinorah and other inmates of the ¥ STO Was SKNULY Deiat 
jiafl remains the most wonderful bit of or- 7 | Square cut, The tremndouws noise of it was 
Nerv ll (ul |e 46 chestral fairy music that has ever been corous and highly embellished manner to | yather the fault of Berlioz than of Mr, 
erhaps the weakest of all Beethoven's madman, being a male and of oratorio pro- | , 
atenced Artistic Judgment—Concert, ice in its class, was given an interpre- Pp hae — Pern as if the Capulets had 
ven the 
mene, Was the Least Interop’: | had to say, and the coda was given with wind instruments and the viola. The > ne ball in Verona. The balcony 
ing of the Series—Work of Orches- briliant impetuosity. But the concert work was of a declamatory style, never of Verona The balcony scene, which 
tra Especially Praiseworthy- of the season’s series. dropping into melody but giving @ con-jeame next, is certainly the best 
Symphony No. 7, in A, Beethoven; sym- dramatic intensity yet not pleasing in any . ; 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra in phonic poem, “Vysehrad," Smetana (first degree. The conesieloetaer sak the most iin by this tragedy, although Tschal- 
. O he 
Overt King Stephen’’ Beethoven | Liszt, ‘Invitation to the Dance,’ were interesting part of the work, the viola, the | wey es not talents ene ae 
verture, ‘‘King Step ” ric Mr. 1 Baermann is to be the instrument of g | 
Scene and aria, ‘‘King Stephen's Dream Berlioz. Mr. Car of orchestral brooding, being sa play; yet the former composer has” 
| been th th 
| Three movements from symphony, ‘‘Romeo with a practised hand. There was also a | much kne more DOwsEsN: Is Ste 
L gm Juliet’’.......-cesecceeeeeeerees Berlioz certain degree of figure development in the | 4) amorous violoncello that sighs for a 
Ballad, ‘“‘Jung Dietrich’’....-+--++-++> Henschel | fect upon the auditor of classical tastes, tender violin (combined with flute), y t! 


Ject suited his voice perfect] and 
“has neither the luminous inspiration nor the in turn by successful incentive to ‘‘the therefore, one finds something of lofty fes- y, there 
: Buda-Pesth tat k d rich von Volger,”’ although Loewe would | 
“with simpler, more homely means. Schu- with wholly cheering emotion in one esth spectators were Keyed up, : 
possible, phrasing it finely and emphasiz- the background of the first two stanzas. 
wa | 
‘strongly in Mr. Henschel’s ‘‘Jung Dietrich;’’ is a musicianly piece of workmanship, into sympathy with their heroics. The ~ S not very strongly contrasted with 
oo prominent. His singing of i ssive ¢ in- adv 
pressive is too p bing individuality, it is unimpressive and in as steady as might have been demanded, | gnq its interpretation so moved the audi- 
is accepting an encore after it cannot be ™O0Sst attractive compositions, and is good performance. The march-theme, with 
) ' Broken and an encore given—‘‘Vittoria 
‘years’ apprenticeship must have taught him stanzas waiting for a powerful culmina- in excellent contrast to the heavier parts 
reveals that the secret hidden under his to Mr. Henschel’s voice. ) 
_.The next programme is: Beethoven, sym- it is in a tame anti-climax. In this song throne of shields and surrounded by his 
one of very great cordiality, and after fitness of the music to its subject, shorn 
| Mr. Carl Baermann will be the pianist. two. longing Romeo, in the movement entitled 
i or +f ’ 
tne Sascene” and “Queen Mab.” Of Next followed Mr. Georg Henschel with | spo tender oboe passages suggestive of 
. pe : ee : . The reunion of i + 
Symphony Soloist Received a_ their very best throughout, especially in King Saul was the maniac: Lucia, Ophelia, of the two themes of the 
. Ld . but the da = 2 
Cordial Reception. of their work in the scherzo, which: still . operatic lunatic asylum go crazy in a de- nee theme was rather Tight wag 
Wis Phrasing of Parry’s Music Evi- written. The “King Stephen’ overture, flute accompaniment, but this scriptural | paur, for the Frenchman has here made 
tation that brought out all that the music clivities, took his insanity upon the deep 
|given the ball “in Hoboken instead — 
was a dull one, and the least interesting 
Last evening’s selections for the concert The programme for next Saturday Is: tinuous recitativo stromentato, full of | pijgieay expression that °° tuna). Mau 
Music Hall were: time); concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, 
in drawing instrumental thoughts from | 
Dr. GC. H. Parry eg 3 CRS A much used, and all the scoring being done 
' pretation of the love episodes. It is only 
| Funeral SET ae Schubert | accompaniment which made its due ef- 
the picture is as graphically pr 
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ioz was nevér quite so much at 

omes — as when depicting elves, unless it. 
ov in se nebpg demons, and*the dainty 
re sti was splendidly played from its 
nin Se chord upon the woodwind to. its 
usq jue final cadence by the full orches-. 


tra, ‘The great difficulties were surmounted | 
‘ % A ie they did not exist, and the delicate 
harp harmonics, the high harmon: . 
"upon. the violins, the dainty” 


ita upon’ the strings in high positions 

wit th 1 flute and English, horn in the lower. 

egister, all these were splendidly effective, 

and presented the only light moments of » 

ie heav ‘programme. The tiny bell. 

: piel) that tinkled the end of 

on vMab's cortege, soon changed into 

sens as the fairy procession 

ucceeded by a Trauer-Marsch, that’ 
finbert Ain -E flat), with its sorrows 

jg by sombre scoring by Liszt. The 

a wer in the trio of this was of ex- 
character, and the returning pias- 

after the irio, leading into the march, 

e. nobly. played. The kettle drummer 
a fine time of it during this march. Jf 
rer th artist shouli turn \peliceman it 


be. dangerous to. trusc hinr with: a 


| J 1 — motto is evidently 
tae ike! for your altars and your fires, 
se! till the last armed foe expires, 


ke as violently as you possibly 


| Ae nestt ended with Wagner's ‘‘Huldi- 
1fs Marsch’’ a composition, Hke the one 
ich began the programme, which has its 
on e ( or rather its ‘raison d’etre) in the 
4 al for which it was written, the 
0 Oui mation of Louis If, of Bavaria, but it is. 
fdtS6'Sliceéssful when taken in cold plood 
| a" xe eee srt room. Even a German might 
t t such concert ‘Huldigung requires: 
‘Ents ae uldigung. It was played loudly 
‘h er please every aurist present; it 
ld na orm..a suitabte opening number, 
ie . any of judgment, but it is a little” 
oo he for Music Hall. But “even 
midst the tonal cyclones the kettle-drum- 
ner ie meerenets rode in the whirlwind and 
dir l the storm, aided now by an ener- 
th e-drummer. After this forcible 
ir be r ra i 1 those who had escaped concus- 
jon. f the brain went home satisfied. 
Bees Ne | ~~ | Leuis’.C. Elson, 


i. aa : 


ag ree din by the ears,.and ‘we ee glad or a 


| Peet ‘‘Jung Dietrich’’ 


Rye . ida % sy ay . . - Y + 
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Wowk 


Nou 


; yoist i 
Wes poate ot pug ng Re y 
concert, Mr, : eit ‘Paur, passspucinie was 


| as follows: ~ ey ag 
} Overture to SR if Stephen’’.. 
a n 


..Beethoven 
Saul’s Dream’ ’.. Parry 
time.) 

Three HE treks the ““Romeo and 
Juliet’? Symphony.. esses sseDOrHog 
Romeo alone; grand fete ‘at ‘the house of 

Capulet. — 
Balcony scene. | 
Queen Mab, scherzo. 
Funeral march, ‘jn EB flat minor....Schubert 
(Scored for orchestra by Liszt .) 
Henschel 
With piano accompaniment.) | 
'March of Homage Wagner 
For no good reason whatever, this 
dull, and hopelessly old-fashioned over- 
ture of Beethoven reminds me of the. 
song in “Othello.’’ To be sure there 
were King Stephens in Hungary just 
as there was a King Stephen in Eng- 
land, but there is no musical associa- 
tion between the monarchs; neverthe- 


less the loud calls to attention and the 
| presto that is the main body of the 
overture suggest wratanauely, incon- 
| gruously, flippantly, 
‘‘King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown.’’ 

This overture is worthy, no doubt 
for was it not written by Beethoven? 
Yes, oh fetishist,. but Beethoven, as 
other great men, had dreary moments; 
and the dreary moments of great men 
are unutterably dreary. The dullness 
of a hum-drum citizen does not vex 
you; you are prepared for it; you ex- 
pect nothing better. When a genius 
sinks not only to earth, but well into 
the earth, then is there a sense of 
Gecko ge disa pointment that irritates. 

Oo you say the overture is well made? 
_So in all probability were the breeches 
, worn by the august monarch. 
i e* « ; 


Scene and ashy 


The portions of the “Romeo and. 


Juliet’ music played last evening are 
among the greatest, the most complete 
exhibits made by Berlioz. Str! p your- 
self of the memories connected with | 
the work, the thought of Miss Smith- 
son, the ‘passion of the composer for 
the dramatist as well as the play-ac- 
tress, the hysterical account given by 


| Berlioz, and concentrate your mind on | 


‘the music itself; marvelous music at’ 
the time it was written, it is still beau- | | 
-tiful, yA aa imaginative, noble. The. 
ball music of. Gounod might serve for | 
the début of the daughter of a wealth 
nace. it is, indeed, a trifling, foolis 
anquet; but the sounds of revelr ry that | 
come to the ears of Berlioz’s omeo | 
are worthy of the dazzling beauty of 
Verona. e adagio is the night of, the 
large few stars, the mad, naked sum- 
/mer night sung by Walt Whitman; 
and on such a night the doomed lovers. 
exchange their vows, and pretty oaths,. 
and rapturous kisses. I know of few 
musical compositions that so aes ha 
ly and at once create an atmosph the 
Taaae fills a room and rah ol ‘the 
pean ie pon electric lights, an ith core 
performing — 


4g ei? oe ci fon oF fh ae ee Hives if 
Boca mar’ la or PN | i 
) * T .f R 7 7 


e7 Py 
fi te 4 


.P i 1 oaly, om te 8 
t fo th Re Oe | ersonal 
strains; for then is there no ‘possible ~ 


excuse for emotion on the way to the 


cemetery. Schubert and Liszt together 


the march is so long! | 


 * & 


Mr. Henschel introduced to this ay | 
an extract from Dr. Parry’s ‘‘Kin 
Saul,’’ an oratorio in four acts, ohach | 
was produced at the Birmingham Festi- - 
val Oct. 3, 1894, when Mr. Henschel took 
the part of Saul. The scene is from the | 
third act. Saul and his men, weary 
with pursuing David, sleep in a cave, 
when a dream troubles the King. 


taunt him with news that David had. 
entered the cave while he lay helpless, ~ 
and yet had spared his life. 

Dr. Parry is a rofoundly learned 
'Englishman, who spins counterpoint as 
'a spider spins his web. He is an accom- 
‘eee master of all technical devices. 

e is also profoundly dry. In this long- 
winded scene, declaimed by Mr. Hen- 
schel in his most Henschelian manner, 
there is not one spark of spontaneity, 
there is not one musical thought ena 


Mr. Henschel's ‘ballad, “Jun Die- 3 he was more pleaeins: 
trich, ’” is, also, alas, without eine. fa e Dp & 


tion. There is no dramatic touch, there | 
is no climax. Nor was the singer ‘fortu-_ 
nate in presenting his little child. His 


fA 4 
terrible and mocking spirit came to 


WUsTC. “ote 


The Symphony Concert. 


The one novelty at the symphony concert last even- 
ing, was Dr. H.C. Parry’s scene and aria “King 
Saul Dream” sung by Mr. Georg Henchel. The work 
was sung with dramatic fervor but it was hardly 
| ah} worth the singing, for it isa work as gruesome asa 
er ner les. should be buried to such nightmare and as empty as an exhausied jar of the air 
pump. A dull foolish wearisome work even duller 


than Mr. Henschel’s ballad of “Jung Dietrich.” The 
are for once doubly tedious. And then * ‘orchestra under Mr. Paur played with rare sprit and 


"I brilliancy. 


Paiencs were tired. Many went before 


the last number, 


General interest was felt in Mr Hen- 


schel’s “pas sung as this is the 
| time he has sung alone in gh 
composition also attracted many 

e concert. Dr P 
| well known here, 
church music has been sung 


Dream,’ sung by Mr Hensche 

day, is very’ dramatic and interens n a 
although there is nothing strikingty 
original in the composition. en: 


\schel himself hardly came up to @ si 


| pectations. In his middle register his 
voice was smooth and sonorous, ® 


the upper and lower notes it soun rd 6c : 
harsh. He seemed to be Sie tek ‘ot 
ea 


ery nerve most of the time to b 


above the orchestra, which made t¢ : z 


much noise and forced his voice so th 


re. Ss 


The orchestra did some things © very 
well, but in others the Staying: was 
as smooth as some we have. heard | in 
other days. It would be well to ain 


intonation was not always peop and he ( the violins in time. Yesterday both t 


seemed to be aware of the 
'of the task set for him. 


| ; ne PHILIP HALE. 


Echoes from Yesterday’ g 
Symphony Concert. 


pelessness 


a 


“Faust” atthe Castle Sq—“Wizard of | 
the Nile” at the Museum. 


Barnet’s New Burlesque—Varied Har-| 
| ‘monic Happenings, 


The program for the Symphony con- 
cert in Music hall last night was: 


Beethoven, vino to ‘‘King Stephen.’’ 
Dr Charles H ag ieee scene and aria, 
(first time). 


Schubert, Funeral March 


minor. 
| Georg weet ballad, Liyang Se gues 


th pianoforte accom ot i 
perl ui ‘Homage 


} riety, alter 2 ithe apa Hwee Bl | 


was plait Sper | 


firsts and seconds lost the bah sev ere | al 
times. .3 y 


| The Beethoven overtur 
.in a broad, free style, vin hue wher 


the whole, satisfactory, although - 
‘| time was ragged in one or two spo 
and once the violins seemed bepios a 
break away from their fel one 
‘Fortunately they were br: tk 
; The Romeo and Juliet aphor 
1well done. The passionate, suk 
music of the second movement, wh 
describes the balcony scene of the ol ia 
love story, was played in an entirely 
satisfactory ba and the Queen | 
sch’ ws with ye 4 erin, 
‘brought orth warm | 
rather unresponsive eudie WAR dain 
The familiar eeuenere ga + ‘) 
was given a good pe mane 
Wagner selection, too, al by the 
time the latter was reach 
-were too tired to listen watie et much: at- 
tention. j 


loist: 


BAERMANN. 


spring. desire to hear Dr Par Ty's 


The recitative from “icing sau'e 


23 
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‘there was in the scene, there was a lack 
of ardor and abandon, a certain respecta- 
‘pility of performance that suggested a 
‘church wedding with all the 400 
‘of. Veronese society present as guests. 
“Queen Mab” is a movement that has been 


dragged in by the ears, and we are glad of |/ 


4t, for Berlioz was nevér quite so much at 
-homes as when depicting elves, unless it 
‘were in painting demons, and the dainty 
‘*prestissimo was splendidly played from its 
‘opening chord upon the woodwind to its 
‘brusque final cadence by the full orches- | 
tra. The great difficulties were surmounted © 
‘as if they did not exist, and the delicate 
harp harmonics, the high harmon-,. 
Yes upon the _ violins, the dainty 
‘trills upon the strings in high positions 
“vith fiute and English. horn in the lower 
register, all these were splendidly effective, 
and presented the only light moments of 
the heavy programme. ‘Vhe tiny bell 
(zglockenspiel) that tinkled the end of 
Queen Mab’s cortege, soon changed into 
funeral tollings as the fairy procession 
was succeeded by a Trauer-Marsch, that 
by Schubert (in E flat), with its sorrows 
magnified by sombre scoring by Liszt. The 
cello work in the trio of this was of ex- 
eelient character, and the returning pas- 
sage after the irio, leading into the march, 


was nobly played. The kettle drumuiner | 


had a fine time of it during this march. !f 
ever this artist should turn pcliceman it 
would be dangerous to trusc him with a 
billy. His motto is evidently 
Strike! for your altars and your fires, 
Strike! till the last armed foe expires, 
and strike as violently as you possibly 
ean, 
The concert ended with Wagner's ‘‘Huldi- 
_gungs Marsch’”’ a composition, like the one 
which began the programme, which has its 
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d Concert of | 


Hall Last Evening—Mr. Georg 
Henschel anUninteresting Soloist. 


The program of the 22d symphony 
concert, Mr. Emil’ Paur, conductor, was 
as follows: : 
Overture to ‘‘King Stephen’’ Beethoven 
Scene and aria, ‘‘King Saul’s Dream’’,.Parry 

(First time.) 

Three movements from the ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? Symphony....-..cccceees ery Berlioz 
Romeo alone; grand fete at the house of 

Capulet, 

Balcony scene. 

Queen Mab, scherzo. 

Funeral march, in E flat minor....Schubert 
(Scored for orchestra by Liszt.) 
Henschel 
(With piano accompaniment.) 
March of Homage Wagner 
For no good reason whatever, this 
dull, and hopelessly old-fashioned over- 
ture of Beethoven reminds me of the 
song in “Othello.’’ To be sure there 
were King Stephens in Hungary just 
as there was a King Stephen in Eng- 
land, but there is no musical associa- 
tion between the monarchs; neverthe- 


less the loud calls to attention and the 
presto that is the main body of the 
overture suggest grotesquely, incon- 


gruously, flippantly, 


‘King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown.’’ 
This overture is worthy, no doubt, 

for was it not written by Beethoven? 
Yes, oh fetishist, but Beethoven, as 
other great men, had dreary moments; 
and the dreary moments of great men 
are unutterably dreary. The dullness 
of a hum-drum citizen does not vex 
you; you are prepared for it; you ex- 
pect nothing better. When a genius 
sinks not only to earth, but well into 
the earth, then is there a sense of 
personal disappointment that irritates. 
Do you say the overture is well made? 
So in all probability were the breeches 
worn by the august monarch. 


t measures of this wondrous adag 
nd, and there is Verona; the nigh 


is balmy, conniving;,and Romeo is in 


; | ca 


Juliet’s arms. As for the scherzo, all - 


fairy music seems plentigrade and 


galumphing in comparisou with it. 
; ‘ oy * ’ 


— 
If Mr. Paur had 


enemies should be 


buried to 


are for once doubly tedious. 
the march is so long! 


an & 


Mr. Henschel introduced to this city 
an extract from Dr. Parry’s 
Saul,’’ an oratorio in four acts, which 


‘King 


only omitted / 
funeral march conceived in sorrow and 
brought forth in lamentation. rie tt 
suc 

strains; for then is there no possible 
excuse for emotion on the way to the 
cemetery. Schubert and Liszt together 
And then 


i 


The Symphony Concert. 


The one novelty at the symphony concert last even- 
ing, was Dr. H.C. Parry’s sceneand aria “King 
Saul Dream” sung by Mr. Geérg Henchel. The work 
was sung with dramatic fervor but it was hardly | 


ns 


MUSIC. “-*'% 


worth the singing, for it isa work as gruesome asa_ 


nightmare and as empty as an exhausied jar of the air 
pump. A dull foolish wearisome work even duller 
than Mr. Henschel’s ballad of “Jung Dietrich.’ The 
‘ orchestra under Mr. Paur played with rare sprit and 


I brilliancy. 


P 


was produced at the Birmingham Festi- - 


val Oct. 3, 1894, when Mr. Henschel took 
the part of Saul. The scene is from the 
third act. Saul and his men, weary 
with pursuing David. sleep in a cave, 
when a dream troubles the King. “A 
terrible and mocking spirit came io 
taunt him with news that David had 


entered the cave while he lay helpless, - 


and yet had spared his life.’’ 
Dr. Parry is a profoundly learned 
Englishman, who spins counterpoint as 


a spider spins his web. He is an accom- 


plished master of all technical devices. 


'schel in his most Henschelian manner, 


| 


| 


there is not one spark of spontaneity, 
there is not one musical thought that 
appeals to the heart or the imagination. 


b 


dience were tired. Many went before 
the last number, 
General interest was felt in Mr Hen- 


schel’s appearance, as this is the first. 
time he has sung alone in Boston this, 


spring. A desire to hear Dr Parry's 
composition also attracted many people 
to the concert. Dr Parry’s “‘Judith’’ is 
well known here, and much of his 
church music has been sung. 

The recitative from ‘King Saul’s 
Dream,’ sung by Mr Henschel yester- 
day, is very dramatic and paptetyint cs 
although there is nothing strikingly 
original in the composition. Mr Hen- 
schel himself hardly came up to ex- 
pectations. In his middle register his 


fe is also profoundly dry. In this lonz- , voice was smooth and sonorous, but in 


‘winded scene, declaimed by Mr. Hen- 


the upper and lower notes it sounded 
harsh. He seemed to be straining ev- 
ery nerve most of the time to be heard 


‘above the orchestra, which made too 


much noise and forced his voice so that 
at the end of the aria he was somewhat 


The scene is the laborious work of a hoarse. Still, he sang with feeling, ex- | 
ression and dramatic fire. In his bal-) 


musician-mechanic, 

Mr. Henschel's ballad, 
trich,’’ is, also, alas, without imagina- 
tion. There is no dramatic touch, there 
is no climax. Nor was the singer fortu- 
nate in presenting his little child. His 
intonation was not always pure, and he 
seemed to be aware of the hopelessness 
of the task set for him. 


PHILIP HALE. 


Echoes from Yesterday’s. 


“Jung Die- ; fad he was more pleasing. 


The orchestra did some things very 
well, but in others the playing was not 
as smooth as some we have heard in 


| 
} 
| 
' 


other days. It would be well to train | 
the violins in time. Yesterday both the | 


' Beethoven overture was played | 
_in a broad, free style, which was, on 


the whole, satisfactory, although the 


time was ragged in one or two spots, 
and once the violins seemed about to 


break away from their fellow-players. 


Symphony Concert. 
a ae 
“Faust” at the Castle Sq—Wizard 06 


the Nile” at the Museum. 


excuse (or rather its raison d’etre) in the | e* «' 
‘ceremonial for which it was written, the The portions of the ‘‘Romeo and 


| : “oe ., .. | Juliet’ music played last evening are 
coronation of Louis II. of Bavaria, but it 1s among the greatest, the most complete 
‘not so successful when taken in cold blood exhibits made by Berlioz. Strip your- 


-in the concert room. Even a German might self of the memories connected with 


: . h t Li ith- 
think that such concert Huldigung requires Boas: — hina ha NP ihe hateadase nat 
Entschuldigung. It was played loudly the dramatist as well as the play-ac- 


enough to please every aurist present; it tress, the hysterical account given by | 


; ; Berlioz, and concentrate your mind on 
would form a suitabte opening number the music itself; marvelous music at 


for the day of judgment, but it is a little the time it was written, it is still beau- 


The Romeo and Juliet symphony was 
well done. The passionate, subdued 
music of the second movement, which 
describes the balcony scene of the old 
love story, was played in an entirely : 
satisfactory way, and the Queen Ma 
movement, with its scherzo time, | 
brought forth warm applause from a, 
he ee medi) tag te root: es 3 A 
' : oe ’ e familiar Schubert funeral marc 
Barnet’s New Burlesque—Varied Har-| was given a good performance, and the 

1. , Waener selection, too, although by the 
monic Happenings, time the latter was reached most people 


we nae err ee eee 


: Fortunately they were brought back. 
1 


‘too heavy for Music Hall. But © even 
amidst the tonal cyclones the kettle-drum- 
mer aforesaid rode in the whirlwind and 
directed the storm, aided now by an ener- 
getic snare-drummer. After this forcible 
number all those who had escaped concus- 
Sion of the brain went home satisfied. 

| Louis C. Elson, 


tiful, brilliant, imaginative, noble. The 
ball music of Gounod might serve for 
the début of the daughter of a wealthy 
grocer; it is, indeed, a trifling, foolish 


banquet; but the sounds of revelry that | 
come to the ears of Berlioz’s Romeo. 
are worthy of the dazzling beauty of | 


Verona. The adagio is the night of the 
large few stars, the mad, naked sum- 


mer night sung by Walt Whitman; | 


and on such a night the doomed lovers 
exchange their vows, and pretty oaths, 
and rapturous kisses. I know of few 
musical compositions that so complete- 
ly and at once create an atmosphere 
which fills a room and removes the 
thought of electric lights, and men in 
evening dress performing on instru- 


Berlioz, first three movements from the 


Wagner, 


‘ 


| 


_cert in Music hall last night was: 


were too tired to Hsten with much at- 
| tention. 


The program for the Symphony con- eel 


Beethoven, Overture to ‘‘King Stephen.”’ 
Dr Charles Hubert Parry, scene and aria, 


‘‘King Saul’s Dream’’ (first time). 


‘‘Romeo and Jullet’’ symphony. 


Schubert, Funeral March, in E flat minor. 


Soloist, Mr Georg Henschel. 


The concert was of considerable va- 


riety, although the program was alto- 


ether too long, and it was plain before 
t was finished that most of the au- 


Noist: 


BAERMANN. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1895-06. 
FOURTEEN HUNDRED AND FIRST PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMILi PAUR, Conduetor. 


AUT. CONCERY 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


Bedrich Smetana Symphonic Poem, “ Vysehrad” (« My Country,’ No. » 


(First Time.) 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Overture to “ Fingal’s Cave,” in B minor, 
Op. 26 


Ludwig van Beethoven - -—- ey No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 


I. Poco sostenuto (A major) - ~ 4-4 
Vivace (A major) = | - 
Il, Allegretto (A minor) - |. - 
III. Presto (F major) - { - 
Assai meno Presto (D major) 
IV. Allegro con brio (A mage? 


i 


Karl Maria von Weber - §- _ —~ “Invitation to the Dance ”’ | 
(Scored for Ordsieisien by HECTOR BERLIOZ.) 


Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky Opertare, “1812,” in E-flat major, Op. 49 
SPECIAL NOTICE.— There will be no soloist because 


‘of the late information of the illness of Mr. Baermann. 





 thnstana’ S) “Vysehrad’— bottin ges ‘old 


jena fortress of that name, and the first {ip “sg phat, 60 mites oan 


symphonic poem in. his cyclus ‘‘Ma Vlast’— 
Was given for the first time in Boston o 


this occasion, ay 


Two. other poems in the 
cyclus ghave already been heard here— 
“Vitava” and “Sarka.” |The ‘Vysehrad”’ 
is not without a certain dignified - auty, if 
tending a little in the direction of the com- 
-Monplace at times. It is” sonorously | 
scored, without noisiness, and is “pleasant | 
to listen to once, It was admirably played. | 

-- Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” to our 
thinking the most perfect of his concert 
overtures, is always welcome. It does not. 


‘perhaps show the wonderful wealthof musi- | 


cal invention one finds in his “Midsummer | 
Night’s Dream,” but in perfection of de- 
velopment it touches Mendelssohn’s high~ | 
water mark. It was excellently’ Beco 
played. 

Of the performance a Beethoven's Sév- 
enth symphony may be said heartily that, 
in point of technical perfection and beauty 
of tone, it can rank only with what is finest 
that our orchestra has yet done. In other 
respects, however, it calls for a much more 
restricted admiration. Saving the slow in- 
troduction (Poco sostenuto) of the first 
movement, and the whole of the finale, it 
seemed to us a direct. slap in the face of 
Beethoven’s great work. The main body 
' (Vivate) of the first movement was taken 
at a tempo that recalled nothing more 
- forcibly than the first timid reading-at- 

sight of a difficult composition by an ama- 
teur orchestra. A more melancholy ‘‘Vi-— 
vace’’ were hard to imagine. THen that. 
terrible monotony in the “modifications of 
the tempo!’”, An accelerarido coming regu-_ 
larly at the beginning of every crescend 

ith @ correspondingly regular slargan O., 
‘just before the end of the climax. This 

sort of thing is not expressiveness; it is 
nervous debility. It has been. remarked of 
the second movement of this symphony how 


almost without exception Berlioz and other | 


4t ag |‘‘unchained passion overthrows the grand towers,” 
‘wild scenes of carnage,” “ruins,” and a “long-silent 


‘sgong” resounding “through the sad stilness,”” The 


French writers of his day speak 
“the adagio.” Was Mr. Paur’s tempo a 
_ tribute to this mistake of French mus)- 
Cians? Could the walls of the Ruth Bur- 
tame room speak, they could tell of many 
an eight-hand performance of this Alle- 
-gretto—for it is an Allegretto, not an Ada-— 
a just this tempo. ee the eight-hand 
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im them, | I¢. wee well syed 
evening, if without that 1s vt 
of tone in the coda that maa 
vious performances of the * san 
The Mendelssohn and Tschaik 
tures were put upon the progran m 
last moment, to take the ] 
A major pianoforte Sonata, 4 ‘an n¢ 
be’ played by Mr. Carl Baerr set 
“news of Mr.*Baermann’s nee 
late for the management bl 
solo performer. “sh : ei a feck 
The next—twenty-fourth ana - last—~ce 
cert will bring a Wagner program ne? OF 
ture to ‘Rienzi;’’ Sieg friec dyll ee 
Fause-Ouverttire; prelude’ a ot’ TER. * 
‘‘Lohengrin;’’ “Waldweben” 1 , om Si 
fried; Prelude and “Taolden 


from “Tristan und be esis 


The Symphony Concert, 
The twenty-third concert of the Symphony orches-. 


tra was given in Music Hall, last evening with the 


foilowing programme: 


“Symphonic Poem”’....---reeeee- popecceee SMetana 
Overtar “e, “Fingal’s Cave’. Segrete’ ---»-Mendelsshon 
Sym phony NO. Tere ereeccecces cette - Beethoven 
Invitation to the Dance,,...+- vovees® ve eceeeep Weber 
scored by Berlioz). 
Overture. ‘91812... cere cece eeeeces ..--Tschaikowsky 


The Smetana work belongs to the programme order 
or music, and assisted by the descriptive test, one eas: 
ily understands the intention of the composer and 

sympathizes with him, He suggests Macpherson’s 
Ossian; there are in both spasmodic outbursts t that sug- 
gest enthusiasm and cunningly arranged phrases hint- 
ing at sentiment. The following brief extracts from 
the descriptive programme will describe the music; 


“Warlike fame” in castle courts ‘brave knights as- 


semble to the sound of cymbals and trumpets” then; 


music, despite its descriptive character, is most 
effective in scoring, and it received a fine interpreta- 
tion from Mr. Paur and his orchestra. 

Mr. Baermann, who was to have been the soloist at 


‘| this concert, was taken suddenly ill at so late an hour 
| shat it was impossible to supply his place, The con- 


idl cert, however, was most enjoyable, the Beethoven 
> | symphony receiving a masterly interpretation, and 
. I the readings and playing throughout being of the high- 


Une } est quality. 
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2 Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The programme of the twenty-third Sym- 
phony Concert, given in the Music Hall last 


Saturday evening, was as follows: 
om 


Smetana: Symphonic “Vysehrad”’ 
last,’’ No. 1), 
Mendelssohn: Overture to “Fingal’s Cave,” opus 26. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 7,in A major, opus 92, 
Weber: “Invitation @ ta Valse.” Were ae 


(Scored for Orchestra by Berlioz). 
Tschaikowsky : Overture, “1812,” opus 49. 


Smetana’s ‘‘Vysehrad’’—on the old *Bo- 
hemian fortress of that name, and the first 


Symphonic poem in his cyclus ‘‘Ma Vlast’— 


was given for the first time in Boston on 
this occasion. 
cyclus shave already been heard here— 
“Vitava”’ and “Sarka.”’ The “*Vysehrad”’ 
is not without a certain dignified beauty, if 
tending a little in the direction of the com- 
monplace at times. It is sonorously 
scored, without noisiness, and is pleasant 
to listen to once. It was admirably played. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘“Fingal’s Cave,” to our 
thinking the most perfect of his concert 
overtures, is always welcome. It does not 
perhaps show thewonderful wealthof musi- 
cal invention one finds in his ‘‘“Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” but in perfection of de- 
velopment it touches Mendelssohn’s high- 
water mark. It was excellently well 
played. 

Of the performance of Beethoven's sev- 


enth symphony may be said heartily that, | 


in point of technical perfection and beauty 
of tone, it can rank only with what is finest 
that our orchestra has yet done. In other 
respects, however, it calls for a much more 
restricted admiration. Saving the slow in- 
troduction (Poco sostenuto) of the first 
movement, and the whole of the finale, it 
seemed to us a direct slap in the face of 
Beethoven’s great work. The main body 
(Vivace) of the first movement was taken 
at a tempo that recalled nothing more 


forcibly than the first timid reading-at- | 
Sight of a difficult composition by an ama-_ 


_teur orchestra. A more melancholy ‘‘Vi- 
vace’’ were hard to imagine. Then that 
terrible monotony in the ‘‘modifications of 
the tempo!’’ An accelerando coming regu- 
larly at the beginning of every crescendo, 
with @ correspondingly regular slargando 
just before the end of the climax. 
sort of thing is not expressiveness: it is 
nervous debility. It has been remarked of 
the second movement of this symphony how 
almost without exception Berlioz and other 
French writers of his day speak of it as 
“the adagio.’’ Was Mr. Paur’s tempo a 
tribute to this mistake of French mus}- 
cians? Could the walls of the Ruth Bur- 
rage room speak, they could tell of many 
an eight-hand performance of this Alle- 
gretto—for it is an Allegretto, not an Ada- 
gio—at just this tempo. But the eight-hand 
readings in the Ruth Burrage room often 
go slow for excellent practical reasons with 
which our Symphony Orchestra has nothing 
_to do. The scherzo went more nearly fast 
enough, though in the main rather too se- 
dately; the slow tempo of the trio is un- 


“think it.’”’ 


“Ma. : a 
— | Weber’s bewitching “Invitation” went to a 


Two other poems in the. 


This | ing at sentiment. 


‘the descriptive programme will describe the music: 


yy ‘ 


‘This movement is often played ventre a 


terre, as if to the crack of the ringmaster’s 
“long whip; Mr. Paur is to be thanked for 


~ 


taking it no faster than it is possible to: 

Berlioz’s inimitable orchestral version of 
charm; such playing of such music is a 
pure delight. | 

The oftener one hears Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812,” the more does one find in it. Few 
“occasional” compositions have so much 
fine stuff, so much excellent workmanship, 
in them. It was well played on Saturday 
evening, if without that tremendous volume 
of tone in the coda that has marked pre- 
vious performances of the work. 

The Mendelssohn and Tschaikowsky over- 
tures were put upon the programme at the 
last moment, to take the place of Liszt’s | 
A major pianoforte concerto, announced to 
be played by Mr. Carl Baermann. The 
news of Mr. Baermann’s illness came too 
late for the management to secure another | 
solo performer. 

The next—twenty-fourth and last—con- 
cert will bring a Wagner programme: over- 
ture to ‘Rienzi;’’ Siegfried-Idyll; Bine 
Fause-Ouverttire; prelude to Act ITI. of 
‘‘Lohengrin;’”” ‘‘Walidweben” from “Sieg- 
fried;’’ Prelude and “Isoldens Liebestod’”’ 
from ‘‘Tristan und Isolde;’’ prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg.”’ 


MUSIC. 
The Symphony Concert, 


The twenty-third concert of the Symphony orches. 
tra was given in Musje Hall, last evening with the 
foilowing programme: 

“Symphonic Poem’’...ee- sereogsoerrecess th he pen 

Overture, ‘*Fingal’s Cave a = = 

Symphony No. 7... were 

Invitation to the Dance,,.. be 

(scored by Berlioz). 

Overture _‘1s812” 

. v« , . sh 

The Smetana work belongs to the programme ordey 
or music, and assisted by the descriptive test, one eas: 
ily understands the intention of the composer and 

: ‘ > aro oa 
sympathizes with him, He suggests Macpherson’s 
Ossian ; there are in both spasmodic outbursts that sug- 
gest enthusiasm and cunningly arranged phrases hint- 
The following brief extracts from 


Tschaikowsky 


“Warlike fame” in castle courts ‘brave aaeere as- 
semble to the sound of cymbals and trumpets wari 
‘unchained passion overthrows the grand towers, 
‘wild scenes of carnage,” “ruins,” and a rage 
song” resounding “through the sad stilness, The 
music, despite its descriptive character, is wom 
effective in scoring, and it received a fine interpreta- 
tion from Mr. Paur and his orchestra. | 

Mr. Baermann, who was to have been the soloist - 
this concert, was taken suddenly ill at so late ng hou 
that it was impossible to supply his place. The con. 
cert, however, Was most enjoyable, the Beethoven 
receiving a masterly interpretation, and 


r hony 
a» hep ate ing throughout being of the high- 


the readings and play 
est quality. 
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Twegty-Third Coneert of the Season by the 
ae Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The. 23d concert of the season by the 
Boston Symphony orchéstra was given 
in Music Hall last evening, with the fol- 
lowing programme: 

Symphonic poem, ‘‘Vysehrad’’......... Smetana 
Overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Caye”’ Mendelssohn 
Symphony, A-major Beethoven 
Weber-Berlioz 
Tschaikowsky 

Mr. Carl Baermann was to have played 
_Liszt’s pianoforte concerto No. 2, but he 
was unable to appear, on account of ill- 
ness, and there was no soloist. The 
Smetana symphonic poem was the nov- 
elty among the selections. It is the first 
of seven compositions in kind, entitled 
collectively, ‘“‘“My Country.” ‘“‘Vyse- 
'hrad”’ is the name of a famous fortress 
_ whose pride in its day of strength, whose 
downfall amid wild scenes of carnage, 
and whose solitariness in its ruined state 
the composer essays to paint in music. 
Smetana thought it necessary to prefix a 
description of the meaning of the work 
_to his score, but it does little to enlighten 
the hearer. ‘‘Lumir’s varyto,” “the edi- 
fices of the Premslide kings,’’ and ‘“‘the 
echo of the long silent song of the singer 
prince’ remain as much a mystery after 


the last note of the tone poem has sound- 
ed as they were before the first note was 
heard. 

It was hard to become interested in 
“Vysehrad,”’ whether it trembled ‘‘with 
splendid hymns of praise,” or with “wild 
Scenes of carnage’’; whether it “rises be- 
fore Lumir’s eyes in its former glory,’’ 
or is become ‘‘a dumb, deserted monu- 
It is programme music, pure and 
simple, and without the description the 
composer has given it would puzzle the 
cleverest solver of musical riddles to dis- 
cover what it is all about, and even with 
the guide thus considerately set down, 


to take it all on trust, for the musie 
Says little that is clear 


derstanding. It is brilliantly scored, and 
at times with massive effect, and there 
is a bit of graceful melody that breaks 
ike a welcome gleam of sunshine 


| through the general cloudiness; but as a 


| 


: 


Whole the work is unimpressive, dull, and 
almost tedious. 
design that the concert began and ended 
‘with compositions inspired by patriot- 
ism? The Bohemian was less felicitous 
than- was the Russian. The Tschaikow- 
sky overture is sensational and ear-split- 
ting in its noisiness, and perhaps vulgar 
in its blatant uproar, but it is at least 


charmingly rendered throughout, 
the finalé was for once taken at a. 
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into disaster. Berlion’s orchestral ver- 


th. 


there is nothing for the listener to do but | Which “Vitara” 


| and effective scoring, 


and less. that | 
makes any very strong appeal to the un- 


Was it by accident or by | 
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sion of the Weber waltz was never read 
with a finer and more intelligent appre- 


ciation of its possibilities in regard to 


color and effect, and 
and sae tne, layed here than it 
was last night. The rendering of the 
poetic Mendelssohn overture was grace- 
fully sympathetic in the reading and 
perfect in the precision and finish of 
its performance, 

The concert may be ranked among the 
marked successes of the season. The 
last concert of the 15th year of the or- 
ganization will take place next Saturday 
Meas fl when the programme will he 
devoted wholly to Wagner. It includes 
the ‘‘Rienzi’” overture, the ‘Siegfried’ 
idyl, the ‘‘Faust’’ overture, the prelude 
to the third act of ‘‘Lohengrin,” the 
“Waldweben,”’ from ‘Siegfried’; the pre- 
lude and love-death from “Tristan and 
Isolde’ and the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ over- 
ture, There will be no soloist, 


more brilliantly 


THE SYMPHONY, © yo’ 


Mr. Bacrmann Did Not Play, Bret the 
Concert Was an Excel- 
Ient One. 


prevented, and there was no solvist. Yet 
the concert was an extremely good and in- 
spiring one, and everything was played 
With that lately regained precision and 
elegance on the part of the orchestra. The 
Smetana symphonic poem was new to us. 
His ‘*Vitara,”’ 
try’’ series, is a deserved favorite in Bos- 
ton, from the poetry of its concepts and 
the beauty of its scoring. ‘‘Vysehrad’’ is 
not quite so captivating, and it is pro- 
gramme music that needs the elucidation 


of Mr. Apthorp’s bock at every point, 
did not. It has very rich 
and at times its 
melodic development is graceful and in- 
teresting. 

The ever-beautiful “Fingal’s Cave’ was 
played with delightful whe fy and senti- 
ment. Here is tone painting that has 
never been surpassed. Mendelssohn's 
waves rise and fall in long, swelling bil- 
lows, the poetry of motion. The Beetho- 
ven symphony was excellently read, and 
it created a marked impression of renewed 
freshness and vitality. Nor did Mr. Paur 
make the mistake of dashing through the 
finale as if in a hurry to get out of the 
thing without taking breath. 

After a very lovely rendering of the 


“Invitation to the Dance,’’ came the fury | 


and tumult of ‘1812."" We have now had 
Tschaikowsky and his best and worst in 
the same season. The grand ‘‘Pathetique’’ 
Symphony is unsurpassable among modern 
works; the overture is cheap, bombastic 
mt pe sensational. It was played with great 
vigor. 


| 
' 


belonging to the My Coun- | 


a a 


% és 


Purely Orchestral Programme at 
the Symphony Concert. 


— 
yes "er 
wha y og ‘ 4 is 


Spite of the disappointment caused by the 


non-appearance of Mr. Carl Baermann, the 
purely orchestral programme given on 
Saturday evening was evidently relished 
by the large audience in attendance, since 
there were no departures before. the final 
cadence and the enthusiasm grew steadily 
more demonstrative from the first number 
to the last, and both of these numbers hap- 


| pened to be of a very intense national char- 


acter, 

The whole world ought to be interested 
in the renascence of art which the last 
half-century has brought forth from Bo- 
hemia. The history of that-country may 
be dark enough, its traits often savage and 
over-intense, but it is a land of poetry 
nevertheless, and it afferds a very short 
cut to the spirit and style of the middle 
ages. Not the battle of the White Moun- 
tain, not the decree of Maria Theresa 
aimed at the abolition of the language, 
was able to crush out altogether the na- 
tional spirit, and in these present days the 
poetry and music of the nation are lifting 
their heads again, like some of the odorous 
plants, all the more fragrant for the bruises 


which they have received. What Puch- 
mayer Wocel Czelakowsky and others have 


done for poetry in the new Bohemia, that 


Smetana and his pupil Dvorak have done 
and are doing for music, and when _ the 
tonal treasures of Bohemia are fully re- 
vealed the whole world will delight in 
them, 

All this as preamble to a very remarka- 
ble piece of Czech music celebrating the 
old Visegrad fortress, composed by Sme- 
tana as the first of a set of six national 


| pieces entitled “My Country,’ this number 
bearing the name ‘‘Vysehrad.” FON 
_ Impossible for a foreigner to enter into the. 


It would be 


full meaning of this poetic record of the 


glories and downfall of the Premysl dy- 
nasty in the 18th and 14th centuries, 


but 
one cannot but be impressed with the earn- 
estness with which the Bohemian compos- 
er tells the story of bis fatherland. The 
bardic beginning upon the harp alone (of 
course Mr. Schuecker played it nobly) gave 
just the mediaeval atmosphere necessary 
to the picture, and from this precluding 
there was a gradual working up to military 
fervor, with much trumpeting (also excel- 
lently performed) and some erisp and re- 
curring single strokes upon the violins that 
cut through the music as with a seimetar. 
But the reminiscence of the former glories, 
with which the work closed, was of Ossli- 
anic melancholy; 
not unlike that which Mendelssohn used 
in the finale of the Scotch symphony. The 
work received a sympathetic reading, but 
requires more than one hearing in order 
that its full beauty may be understood. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hebrides’’ overture fol- 
lowed. It was given on the programme by 
its other title—‘‘Fingal’s Cave.’’ About a 
year ago, this double title led a Berlin 
critic into a dire mistake: ‘‘The Hebrides 


had been announced on a certain pro-. 
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“the concert-overture (the overture unat. 


@ would have made a better ef.” 
endeissohn was the father « 1 
tax to any opera or play and intended ka 
purely for concert performance) and of al * 
of his works in this vein, none is more at-— 
tractive or more spontaneous than is 
particular overture; it is a splendid exam-. 
ple of how much of free expression and 
dramatic power can be obtained in music, 
without deserting the strict form of the, 
sonata-allegro. 3 


The chief theme of this overture, with its 


) wonderful wave-figure, is one of the fa- 


; mous instances ef spontaneity in compo- 
. Sition. Mendelssohn was deeply impressed 


. itself into music. 


with the Isle of Staffa, in the Hebrides, 
and in the impression at once transmuted 
August 7, 1829, .e wrote 
to his dearest chum, his sister Fanny:‘'In 


_ order to show you what a strange sensation 


has come to me on the Hebrides, I jotted 


| down the following, which came into my 


_ mind,’’ and enclosed the chief theme of the 


- 


overture, One can find confirmation of 


| this (it is always well to confirm musical 


| 
€ 
{ 
’ 
f 
1 


first movement. 


ones) in Hiller’s account 


: 
| 


anecdotes,—there are too many fictitious 


of his meeting 
with Mendelssohn after the Scotch voyage; 
he says: ‘‘Mendelssohn has brought with 
him also the_ sketch-secore of the ‘Hes 
brides’ overture, He told me how the 
thing came to him in its full form and 
color on his view of Fingal’s cave, and he 
also informed me how the first measures, 
containing the leading theme, came into 
his mind.’’ The idea came to him fully 
clothed in its orchestral dress, for the 
theme sent to Fanny Mendelssohn is not.a 
mere sketch but a full score, for violins, 
viola, celli, contrabasses, trumpets and ket- 
tledrums! : 

The ensemble of the performance of the 
work was excellent, although not all of the 
delicacy possible was attained. Especial- 
ly commendable was the work of the vio- 
loncellos in the subordinate theme, and the 
clear presentation of the interesting devel- 
opment. The interpretation won very 
much applause from the audience. 

Now followed Beethoven’s seventh sym- 
phony, the most romantic of all the nine. 
Possibly the fact that the composer had 
fallen in love with Amalia Seebald had 
something to do the passion 
Which glows in particular sym- 
phony and with its many . 
bright touches, One could have 
borne with more caprice in the perform- 
ance, particularly in the transition from 
the introduction to the chief theme of the. 
The sccond movement, | 


_ the gem of the symphony, was admirably 
’ played, the ever pulsating figure and the | 


suggestion of constant brooding being po- 


, tically interpreted. The horns gave their 


long organ point with good effect in the 
irio of the Scherzo, but this same Scherzo 
seems to the reviewer the weakest point 
of the work, | 

The Scherzo form, when following the 
Minuet lines, has too much of repetition, 


/ and here we have Beethoven repeating 


is too long already! 


the trio besides,—prolonging a form that 
The marked tendency 


| Of the present age is to do away with the 


it pictured a loneliness | 


i 


repeats which were borne with sucn plac- 
idity by our forefathers, and one would 
not be sorry if some day an iconoclast with 
a pair of shears came along and cut off the 
last two fifths of this movement. But this 
idea of repeating a trio led Schumann to. 
the introduction of a second trio in ¢on- 
trast with the first one; and it is astonish- 
ing that Beethoven did not think of this” 
himself. Sea 
The finale was taken at a ra : s 
so quick in fact that one cou 
all of the notes of the chief 


; 7 
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a Seager Mas mag tes to pe “tehare) | ming a oh a 
number an e one ore it, a couple o i Meee ; |  4Englishing of Plutarch: ik oe 
“instances of logical music, works in which it | i. phe | tap 
It was not deemed necessary to destroy | | Twenty-Third Concert of the Sym- | “Te, varge sno sat in, lke a serie 
‘all musical laws before beginning the ut- | Burn’d on the water: the be 
‘terance of paselon. siisinaes ; | phony Orchestra, Emil Paur pe dg poop was antaey 
; ext came Berlioz’s scintillant weoring | ; Paur was seen to best advantage in 
of Weber's ‘“‘Invitation to the Dance,” and | | | Conductor, Last Evening in Music the finale, for it was given with ph 
it was given with praiseworthy elasticity | Hall | ing spirit. 


and daintiness. Violoncello and flute gave 
their graphic conversation in a flawless 
manner. Probably these musical conver- 


* * 


, * 
The program was as follows: | ‘The orchestral arrangement by Berlioz 


| P Tr ’ sé . Pr 
sations are legitimate enough, but they |, | Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Wyschehrad” (‘‘My ry Phila pg bot eee ss the wa 
are somewhat overdone; one recalls. the | | Country,’’ No, 1) Smetana. did “ee Mr a ; cert-goers. Why 
cello wooing the violin in the “Romeo and _ | ___ (First time.) ty of hearing mrelbey ten CPPOr uae 
Juliet’ symphony, the English horn sizgh- Overture to ‘‘Fingal’s Cave’’....Meadelssohn || ty of hearing Felix Weingartner’s ar- 
ing for the oboe in the “Symphonie Fantas- »ymphony No. 7, in A major Beethoven || rangement, which was produced in Ber- 
itque,” etc., etc. In this instance the vio- | povinasion ae the pat gal wa eratatad ie lin ae oS ei year? Rt is said to be 
, id : : : + pee Sagi | | scored for orchestra by Berlioz. a emarkabie composition, not so. 
loncello begins conversation at once. One | | Overture, 1812” Tschaikowsky | much as a literal transcription | 


| n imagine it about as follows:— m 
“Cello. RTs your card all full? Or can I | Smetana’s ‘‘Wyschehrad”’ is the first 9 OR, paraphrase. Melodi- 
b the next?” of a cyclus of six—not reg cally Weingartner’s version is. said 

‘Flute “The next is engaged, but I can | rogram b re ee “| to be faithful to the original, but 
Peive you part of the waltz after.’ p OSPR ook states—symphonic poems, jhe has played all manner,of contra- 
Le Gallo “Oh, thank you. Aw'tly warm entitled ‘My: Country.’’ The second of j puntal tricks with the material. At the 

‘ , ' these, ‘‘The Moldau,” was played here end four different themes are woven to- 


isn’t it? So kind of you!” | | oe 
* ’ > P . ¢ > > . ‘ e + . 4é I Re ther, Aestheticall this is, n 
Now follows some conversation about the Dec. 2, 1893; the third, Scharka,” was | 41; wrong, but the (imenuten dispieved | 


rits of the dog and the horse aved here 9 1 * 
ieoe. the new bicycle costumes, cathode Pithe opcine wie mate i f have teen tae 7 strumentation 
rays, atlhletic contests at college, etc., vegh the talented Bohemian to bis dearly be- MBH, “the Graben of Berlioz 1 
“™hen follows the waltz, after which the ‘loved land. ‘‘Wyschehrad” is a far- Red ee ich erlioz is 
_ flute is escorted to her seat and the cello | famed fortress, and the sight of it sug- Gercieranban > + er treat than that of 
bids goodbye. Now the audience begins to /gested to the composer the glory and | know of tha ‘two aan ene ae what we 
' ee : DOS Frenchman’s 
applaud, but it is too soon, the tiresome | the downfall of Princes and Kings who | touch is the m oa 1 

fellow, or cello, come back and says— 'once inhabited it. ‘Wyschehrad is be- Sensnereinnss ana Ys screetly brilliant, 
’ : 9) r ‘ 4 , he - , = : "4 bh . . oe rilliane are d = 
Aw Br Sore, pee Se yok Oe toe weed: | come a dumb, deserted monument of | manded in such an arrangement. and 

wh oe Pithenmne Coda! it has no more | past glory; from its ruins resounds the | not a profundity that is incongruous. 

‘ ht to be there than a peroration after echo ol the long silent song of the | _ Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812” overture, with 
Aen] “Amen” in a prayer. It is merely a ay) be Prince, Lumir, through the sad its church-hymn, its Marsellaise, its 
S nicat trap for unwary auditors, and it | 5 H need J ‘ Cossack tune, its flame and smoke and 

ight be as well to abolish it altogether. a: ere is program music of exotic fury, its overwhelming popular rejoié- 
™. w followed a sweet little slumber song flavor. Yet there is no Slavish attempt | ing with chiming of bells and throwing 

Nhl eet. Tehholinwaky. Ono at panoramic music. There is the re-{| hats skyward and irresistible sugges- 
eh ried hearing or rather a second deafen- | minder of old-time glory with a dash of | tion of free vodka, brought the tumul- 
xe one finds some really great points in | Fhe Rie ene ‘The harper is for a*s 

, erture, beauty of ‘themes, skill of | © moment «umir with his ‘‘varyto. tuous end. 
SE oven ont ‘splendor of contrast: but its | There are knights wearing the favors Mr. Baermann had been announced as 

a ix Peatival work pure and simple and of fair women. A mighty descending |! the pianist. and his piece was to have 
Gots, er remain' somewhat grotesque and scale announces the end of strength and | been Liszt’s second concerto. Siskness 
om lip eg B a a Wh ery: “rah ate laritimate rejoicing, love-lays and pride or battle. prevented his appearance. 
sarroundinge. The body of the work is Fh yt sag oh you sia saa ane PHILIP HALE, 
not open to this hen ee it + cg eto nest surely thie to hg pid A 

: The : as as.» lou . - : ° 
mirably played. The coda wa Oe While to say, in the absence of any Enjoyable Program at Sym- 


| explosion of a powder-mill. aie 
oe Oialiked it we must hasten to add that text, to rhe. imaginative hearer. 


ae = aye | The originality of the composer is with- ‘( 4A 
it was arate eopoagee gs eer aan leis out eccentricity; you know that the phony Concert. : rhe, 
a barcarolle : occasional quaintness is inherent, not 


| »in its dynamite explosions. The ee a 
Pony teetween ‘he ‘“Marselllatse’ and a affected; there is an authority in tech- 


; : it) nical treatment, and there is a skill in : : 66 : %y 
ee ne knocked out com orchestration that in each case com- Bostenians Return With Robin Hood 
pletely Mr. Paur maintained his post on mands respect and admiration. The “Ri . ‘9 
fhe director's stand in a Casabianca-like ore 3 a niga than ag nw aes it is ip Van Winkle at the Castle Sq. 
manner all through the terrific exp.osions. apg ee NBL avatars Gg ty Revi 
The public will be glad to learn that ae sohn, which is, perhaps, all in. all, the «4 ‘Toy ; 
Peres 2Ot, been seriously pre dake most thoroughly artistic of all his or-| .@ Wizard of the Nile —BSousa’s Band | 

ogethner oO A, tae : p ii leas! chestral works. | 
markable musical earthquake by altering 4%. h Ooncerts—Other Events. | 
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; a ‘ ‘ 1S l . | 
the old Neat ta. a ifetten I confess that I did not like Mr. Paur’s 
that it is sol Tous C. Bison reading of the first movement of the | | 
something. MD Nee : Symphony. His announcement of the; An unusually varied and thoroughly | 
first theme of the vivace was too con- Fenjoyable program was provided by | 
scious _ peg Bm te Hoe ce conductor Paur for last evening's sym- | 
movemen ere was dallying an ere. | ‘ated. | in on anh 
were attempts at little effects that made ,,’2Ony concert. The offerings were: | 
this frank, jolly, impetuous piece of )ISyruphonic pocm, Vysebrad (My Country, | 
music insincere and _ tedious. His Bey: 5) Sn ee EAA modstol Sinetana | 
choice of tempo in the allegretto was. ore se .. e Belix, Mendelssohn-Iartholis | 
happy; but on account of h S liberties 2 Syicony ie 7. in A wajJjor op v2 al 
in the first movement, there was not oo Ludwig van past oven | 
sufficient contrast between the vivace Invitation to the dance .Kurl Maria Von Weber 
and the allegretto, and the latter suf- (Scored for orchestra by Hector Berliog.) 
— fered thereby. The scherzo was played ~ Overture, 1812, in E-flat m or, op 49 
- |with dash, and the association that . Peter Llyitch Tschatko 
Chorley refers to as always existing in Mr Carl Baermann was announced «sg 
_his mind when he heard the trio did goloist, but owing to a sudden iliness ne 
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: Wagner Programme. 
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as played | 
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OVERTURE to “RIENZI.”’ 


—_ 


sR 


‘“SIEGFRIED.” IDYLL. 


EINE FAUST OUVERTURE. 
PRELUDE TO ACT III. of ‘““LOHENGRIN.” 
WALDWEBEN, from ‘SIEGFRIED.” ACT IT. 


PRELUDE anp “ISOLDENS LIEBESTOD,”’ from ‘TRISTAN unp ISOLDE.” 


PRELUDE to “DIE MEISTERSINGER von NURNBERG.” 
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these concerts, | 

yrne BO fades ah wl * the first of Ly nortan | | ] ? ; | 
of seven symphonic poems written by | AT 
Smetana and entitled “‘My Country,”’ It | oston Music Hall. 
is descriptive music in the strict mean- | 
ing of the term and is written in mod- | 
ern style. The score is very elaborate, 
its interpretation requiring the full re- 
te heey of te syropsony orchestra, | 

rums, cymbals and trumpets are very | | RIP TREN’? ape en ; 
prominent and the composition is, for | tied een SEASON, 1895-96, 
the most part, of a patriotic and pulse- ) _ ~~ SFEEN HUNDRED AND FOURTH PERFORMANCE. 
moving character. Its performance was. | SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND P 
heartily applauded. | _ 

The overture, ‘“‘Fingal’s Cave,"* was. 
also heard with great pleasure. It is a’ 
wonderfully beautiful composition, rich | ~ 


Lg \ | ie ee ee Pe NS INR rea dani 
in weirdly suggestive melody and re- Poet 1 PEN Vez (_) \] ORCH NFINT) A 
markable for effective contrasts of tonal zesdi : ~ St & aha & ba \ \ { nA 
color. The delicate shading of the score ame 
ane pearaaltaly portrayed by the or- 

chestra. 

Beethoven’s magnificent seventh sym- - EMI PAU 
puony has never been given a more i R, Conduetor. 
horoughly satisfying performance. It | 
even excelled former interpretations by 
Mr Paur, and it has been generally con- 
ceded that he is entitled to highest 
praise for scholarly reading of Beet- 
oven’s works. The many and varied | PW An rye 
dance rhythms with which the sym- fry¥ # CONCERY 
hony Bee enae Were WERE OS WiC charm- | a . 
ng grace, an he gran 1armonies | l wat of ee ' 
were given with impressive effect. It | © of the Season. | 
was an intelligent and faithful inter- | 
Beeston. hy haope peep of, tne individ. | 
u y o e@ composer. ere was no | a, . 5 ‘7 j ge . ; 
attempt to ‘“‘embellis#a’’ the work with SAI U R DAY, M AY oa AT SS Pp M 
original ideas; it was simply an honest | ? 
reading of the score by the able con- 
mere of the best orchestra in the 
country. 

Berlicz’ brilliant ‘arrangement of Wagner Programme. 

Weber’s delightful “Invitation to the 
Dance’”’ was rarely enjoyable as played 
last evening, and the audience was 
stirred to great enthusiasm by the fine RR TITRE 6 ene ee 

erformance of Tschaikowsky’s showy OVERTURE to “RIENZI. 

- **9812"" overture. 

The last symphony concert of the 
season will be given this week. It will 
be a Wagner program, and consist of 
the following selections: 
| “Rienzi,’’ overture; “‘Siegfried,”’ idyll: 
a “‘Kaust” overture; ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ pre- 
wee “0 act anti ARE eo Waldweben; 
“Tristan and Isolde,’’ prelude and love- RINE FAauer Perret est 
death; ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ prelude. INE FAUST OUVERTURE 


ERFORMANCE IN Boston. 


HLUDE TO ACT III. of ~“LOHENGRIN.’ 


WALDWEBEN, from ~SIEGFRIED,” ACT IT, 


TO . Ty Tt F - ss 4 y“ ‘ -" ~~ 
PRELUDE anp ISOLDENS LIK BESTOD.”’ from ‘ TRISTAN unp [SOLDE.’ 


PRELUDE to ‘‘DIE MEISTERSINGER von NURNBERG.’ 
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Overiure to ‘‘Rienzi’’; A “‘Siegfried”’ 


\Idyl; a *‘Faust’’ overture; prefude to 


act III. of ‘‘Lohengrin’’; ‘Forest 
Sounds.” from ‘‘Siegfried,’’ act II; pre- 
lude and ‘‘Isolde’s Love-Death,’’ from 
“Tristan and lsolde’’; prelude to “The 
Master Singers of Nuremberg.”’ 

Extended comment.upon the perform- 
ance of these works is quite unneces- 
sary. Most of them have been played 
before by the Symphony orchestra, and 
theinterpretations have been of unvary- 
ing Se aalience. The love music of ‘*TTis- 
tan and Isolde’ had not before been 
tieard at these concerts, and the per- 
formance yesterday revealed more beau- 
ties in the score than was made evi- 
dent by the orchestras of the several 
opera companies which have given the 
work here. 


Mr Paur deserves to be warmly com- 
plimented for the able maner in which 
he has directed the Boston Symphony 
orchestra during the three years it has 
been in his charge. Under his intelligent 
direction the orchestra has attained a 
degree of excellence unapproached here- 
towre. The discivline of the organiza- 


-tion has been perfect, and the results at- 


tained most gratifying. 


During Mr FPaur’s first season in | 
charge of the orchestra he had to over- | 


come many obstacles. not the least dis- 
ccuraginge of which was the non-sup- 


port, even hindrance of certain influen- 
tial people. whose devotion to a former 


conductor was so great that they re- 
fused to recognize any merit in his suc- 


-cesor, 


The real worth of the man as a mus!i- 
cian. his conscientious performance of 


the duties assigned him, and his cour- 


teous and unassuming manners have 


gradually overcome the unreasonable 


prejudice against him, and he can now 
count among his most cordial support- 
ers many of those who two years ago 
looked upon him with slight favor. 
That Mr Paur shall continue in charge 
of the Symphony orchestra is the very 


evident desire of the majority of its 


patrons. 


In the matter of program arrange- | 


ment and selections Mr Paur nas given 
general satisfaction, although there has 
naturally been a difference of opinion 
on this subject. It is impossible to sat- 


‘isfy the tastes of all. 


His selections have been made from 
works of standard classic character, as 


a rule, but he has not denied recogni-. 


tion to new composers, neither has he 


refused to occasionally give his audi- 
ence the pleasure of hearing a light and 
lah composition. His readings have 

een faithful to the composers, for Mr 


Paur is not one of those conceited con- 


ductors who endeavor to improve upon 
the original. 


In yesterday’s program were printed 
Several interestin tabulations, com- 
iled by Mr F. . Comee, assistant 


“Manager of the Symphony. 


In addition to the usual summary of 


works played during the year, Mr Comee 
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y | the founding of the orchestra in 1881. 
. Piano soloists nave been given chief. 


recognition, for they have appeared at 
103 of the concerts. Next among the 


instrumentalists come the violinists, | 


with a record cf 71 appearances. Solo- 
ists on the cello have been heard 22 
times, the flute four times, the harp 
three times and the oboe, clarinet and 
horn once each. Among vocal soloists 
sopranos are far in the lead, having 
been heard at 79 concerts. The times 
that other vocalists appeared were: Al- 
‘tos 37, tenors 25 and basses 35. On five 
occasions readers have appeared instead 
of singers. 

From the record of last year it is 
learned that 116 compositions were 
played, representing 46 composers. There 
were 23 symphonies, six serenades and 
suites, 37 preludes, cvertures and sym- 


phonic poems, 10 concertos and instru- | 
mental sclos, 16 vocal compositions, | 


scenas, ar.as, ete, and 15 miscellaneous 
cgompcsiticns. As in previous years 
Wagener was heard most frequently, 12 
of his works having ben played. Bee- 
thoven comes next with 10 selections, 
then Brahms with seven and Mozart 
and Tschaikowsky with five each. There 
were 19 soloists. 
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CLOSING SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Fifteenth Season. Ended ina 
Storm of Applause. 


A Wagner Night — Brilliant Pro- 
gramme SBrilliantly Interpreted— 
Conductor Paur ana His Orchestra 
at Their Best—Large Audience Very 
Enthasiastic in Its Approval. 


Last evening the Boston Symphony 
orchestra gave its closing concert of its 
15th season, with the following Wagner 
programme: 

Overture to ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 

A ‘“‘Siegfried’’. Idyl. 

A “‘Faust’’ overtyre. 

Prelude to act 3 of ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ 

*‘Forest Sounds,’’ from ‘‘Siegfried,’’ act 2. 

Prelude and ‘‘Isolde’s Love-Death,’’ from 
‘Tristan and Isolde.’’ 

Prelude to ‘‘The Master Singers of Nurem- 
berg.’’’ 

There was an immense audience, and 
the enthusiasm over the performances 
was very great. The selections had all 
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~ ing slowly over him. 


his style which, not so very lo 
so strikin 
turning of old methods and in its then 
unparalleled richness, has made it pos- 

thle to listen to him with less of wonder 
at his daring and impressive innovations; 
the novelty has worn off, and the effects, 
so persistently repeated, are beginning to 
grow stale. 

However, these considerations in no 
wise derogate from the magnificently 


| brilliant performances of last night. Mr. 


been heard here many times, but never | 
when they were more splendidly inter- | 
preted from beginning to end. Mr. Paur | 
had arranged his programme with ex- | 
ceeding felicity, and in an order that 
gave every contrast that was possible. | 


In addition, the works given were of a 
nature that permitted them to be sepa- 


words, they were purely orchestral. 


Listening to Wagner in so large an in- | 


stalment, however, emphasizes very im- 
pressively his limitations, especially in his 
more sentimental vein. The ‘‘Siegfried”’ 


Idyl, the ‘‘Waldweben”’ and the ‘‘Lieb- 


estod’’ are very much alike in effect, 
color and treatment. There is a short 
and sensuous theme which modulates 
ceaselessly through a wide variety of 
keys; there is a long crescendo that 
works up to a powerful climax and 
stops suddenly when it gets there, and 
then it begins pianissimo again, and 


starts afresh in another crescendo with | 


the same aim and result; there is an 
unexpected fortissimo, followed imme- 


diately by an equally unexpected pianis- | 


simo; and,there comes, invariably, a mo- 
ment whefi the horn plays the calm and 
sugary theme against an agitated ac- 
companiment by the strings. There is 
also a crescendo whenever the music 
ceases its chromatic harmonies to mod- 
ulate into a major triad, and other de- 


vices that impart a mannerism to the | 


score that is almost perfunctory in ef- 
fect, owing to the certainty with which 
they may be anticipated. Taken by it- 


self, each of these compositions is abun- | 


dant in beauty, but when heard one af- 
ter the other, 


‘tion and its dynamic coloring. 
. en, too, 


the ‘‘Lohengrin’’ prelude was 
 adash and a vigor that arouse 


| Paur’s readings were surprisingly flexible 


and sympathetic, and never has the mas- 
terly quality of his skill and intellectu- 
ality of his conducting been made more 
satisfyingly clear than by his efforts at 
this concert. The ‘Rienzi’ overture, 
with its noise and the circus-recalling 
themes of its allegro, was, given with ex- 
citing dramatic fire and gorgeousness of 
tone-color, and the crabbed ‘Faust’’ 
overture was interpreted with an intel- 
ligence and a force that for once made it 
not only clear, put interesting. Very 
beautiful was the reading of the ‘‘Wald- 
weben,’’ especially in its discreetly and 
effectively marked changes of temps, and 
iven with 
the audi- 
ence to a prolonged demand for an en- 
core, which, of course, was not accorded. 

In fact, the entire programme was nobly 
given, and it may be confidently said that 
Wagner was shown at his very best by 
the thoughtful and masterly treatment he 
received at the hands of Mr. Paur, who, 
more than ever, proved himself to be the 
right man in the right place. 

Of the glorious playing of the orchestra 
too much cannot be written in the way 
of admiring tribute. Nothing finer or 
more perfect has been heard from it. A 
more brilliant evidence of its capacity and 


its discipline could not possibly be imag. 


ined. 
The plaudits were frequent and stormy 


through the whole evening. Mr. Paur | 


was greeted with prolonged applause on 
his firsc appearance at the conductor’s 


| stand, and at the end of the concert was 
rated from their original surroundings | 
without doing violence to them; in other | 


they sound singularly | 
alike, particularly in their instrumenta-— 


t appeared as if Wagner 


recalled again and again by way of a 
hearty and warmly appreciative lIcave- 
taking. 


e Ir ago W s. 
in its originality nite over- 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

The twenty-fourth and last Symphony 
concert of the season was given in Music 
Hall, last Saturday evening, the programnie 


being as follows: 


WAGNER PROGRAMME. 
Overture to ‘‘Rténzi.” 
Siegfried-Idyll. 
fine Faust Ouvertiire. 
0 ent to Act III. of “Lohengrin.” 
Waldweben, from “Stegfried,” Act II. 
Prelude and “Isoldens Liebestod,” from “Tristan 
und Isolde.” ' 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger vor Ntirnberg.”’ 

A.most excellent programme, as Wagner 
programmes go! The only serious draw- 
back—to our thinking—was the absence of a 
Symphony. To be sure, it would not have 
been a Wagner programme, if there had 
been a symphony, unless Wagner’s sym- 
phony had been given, which, thank hea- 
ven, it was not. But we cannot help find- 
ing a long succession of comparatively 
short pieces fatiguing; and, after two or 
three of them, we crave the mental repose 
of something in four movements. 

Mr. Paur and the orchestra covered them- 
Selves with glory; the playing was of the 
very best—save that we found the brass 
somewhat too prominent in fortissimo pas- 
sages throughout. Mr. Paur conducted with 
his usual painstaking, and even more than 
his usual vigor and vivacity. 

The audience was enthusiastic in its re- 
ception of and farewell-au-revoir to the 
conductor, whose desk was tastefully orna- 
mented with flowers and smilax. 

Upon the whole, it was one of the most 
enjoyable concerts of the season. In sum- 
ming up, we find that the following novel- 
ties have been given for the first time in 
Boston this season: 


Berlloz: Overture to ‘Le Corsaire,”’ opus 21, 
Bizet: Overture, “Patrie.” 

Dvorak: Overture, “in der Natur,” opus 91, 
Foote: Suite in D minor, opus 36. 


Humperdinck: Dream Pantomime from ‘“Hinsel und | musician, however, judges the new con- 


Gretel,”’ 

Lalo: Suite, ““Namouna.” 

Lang, Margaret R.: Concert Aria, “Armida” (MS,), 
opus 24, 

MacDowell: Suite No. 2,in E minor, “Indian” (MS.) 
opus 48. 

Parry, Dr. C. H.: “King Saul’s Dream.” 

Reznicek: Overture to “Donna Diana.” 

Rubinstein: Overture to “Dimitri Donskol.” 

Smetana: Symphonic Poem, “Vysehrad.”’ 

Strauss, R.: Preludes to Acts I. and Il of “Guntram,” 
“Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche ”’ 

Strube, G.: Symphony in © minor (M S.), opus 11, 

Tschaikowsky: Fantasia, “Franeesca da Rimini,’’ 
aes 32, 

Zolner, H.: “Mitternacht bei Sedan.” 


Seventeen in all; a goodly number for 
twenty-four concerts. Yet we think the 
public could have stood more. In this con- 
nection is to be noted that three more novel- 
ties were promised, from time to time, but 
not given. These were: 


Beethoven, Quartet in C-sharp minor, opus 131 
(scored for orchestra by Miiller-Berghaus), 

Rimsky-Korsakoff: Symphony, ‘Antar.” 

Weber: Andante froin Symphony No. 2. 


We are heartily glad that two of these 
promised dainties were not given. The 
Miiller-Berghaus score of Beethoven’s great 
C-sharp minor quartet was buried some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago beneath the con- 
tempt of two continents, and it was foolish 
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y other things of its kind—die d of 


-euthanasia a g00d while ago. We repeat: 
that we are glad these two things were not 


! 


" appointment. 


- fault-findine. 


given; only they never ought to have been 
announced. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Antar,”” 


on the other hand, we should have een | 
glad to hear, if only for once; to have It ans 
nounced, and then withdrawn, was a dis: 
And this brings us to ¢ a 
point which, it seems to us, calls for some) 

There have been eight 
changes of programme this season—irre-_ 
Spective of changes necessitated by the ae 
disposition of solo performers;.that is, on 
eight occasions has the pregramme been 


different from the one announced the week 


ing it 
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| before—at just one-third of the concerts, 


/ ment. 


This seems to us nothing but bad manage-— 
It is, moreover, exceedingly annoy= © 


ing to a goodly part of the audience: for not~ 
| & few of the regular attendants at the sym-_ 
“phony concerts habitually take the trouble. 


to look up and study the compositions an-_ 


) nounced to be given, and take the scores 


‘ly hope that this will be remedied next sea- 


‘with them to concerts and rehearsals. And” 


it is not fair that this—artistically the best-~,. 
part of the audience should b@& forced to 
take such trouble for nothing. We sincere-. 


> 
i" 


son. 


ate, 


A letter from Leipzig to the Musical 
Record of London contains the following 


paragraph of interest to Bostonians: “Wit he 


_ the twenty-second concert, on March 26, 
_the season’s concerts at the Gewandhaus 
_finished, and we can now form an opinion, 


on the labors and knowledge of the new 
conductor, Herr Nikisch. He has proved 
himself an extraordinarily gifted con- 
ductor, and one who understands how to 
Win the public favor; especially in his 
character of ‘the pale man with the black 
forelock’ does he know how to influence the 
fair sex and the critics. The well-trained 


ductor more soberly, because he is able to 
recognize, besides the excellent qualities. 
Herr Nikisch possesses, his weak points, . 
As Herr Nikisch is still. comparatively 
young, he belongs in feeling and intuition 
wholly to modern times, and follows the 
fashion of introducing many eccentricities 
into classical works—a fashion from which > 
only Hans Richter among modern con-~ 
ductors has stood aloof. Moreover, Herr 
Nikisch’s predilection for all modern, and 
especially foreign, composers, is perhaps | 
hardly acceptable to everybody; and. we 
hope it is only by chance that Tschaikow- 
sky, Bizet, Smetana, Dvorak, Reznicek, | 
Svendsen, Grieg and Saint-Saéns have been 
patronized—some several times—while guch- 
German masters as Max Bruch, Rhein- 
berger, Herzogenberg, Nicodé, Bargiel, 
Gernsheim and Goetz, with older ones like | 
Spohr, Raff, etc., have not been heard at 
all. It seems also remarkable that J. §,- 
Bach has appeared only in arrangements 


and that ‘Papa Haydn’ was represented ¢ nly 4 
by one of his least important symphon 
whilst more than a whole evening 
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. ny onl ohana tty' ran fo apd in the routine work, and the careful drill- er kann nach aussen fig be age oe 
given. The fact is that two symphonies — mastership which has brought our orches- -. Und so ist mir das Dasein eine Last, ean 
“were given: one in G, Dec 28; one in t ea. Der -Tod erwuenscht, das Leben mir verhasst, — 
'G, Feb. 8 These symphonies were not tw 19 on equality to the greatest orches- | A very Schopenhauery sour and glo , y 
one and the same. Mihi tras of the world. Nor has Mr, Paur’s text, and leading into some very stowlines 
work been that of drill-master only; he “music, bagstuba and an 


, + © : Arurec ‘ in 
‘programmes—i, e. nine times; then Schu- 
mann, seven times; Mendelssohn and 
Brahms, four times each; Schubert and 
Wagner, three times; Bach, Mozart, Weber, 
Berlioz, Smetana and -Goldnark, twice; 


~ 


Haydn, Handel, Cherubini, Gluck, Volk- 


mann, 


Liszt, Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, 


Reinecke, Saint-Saéns, Rudorff, Bizet, Cor- 
néelius, Dvorak, Fischer, Svendsen, Grieg 


and 


a a a ee 


Reznicek, once each. 
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Twenty-fourth and Last Concert 


of the Fifteenjyh Season of the 
Symphony Orchestra in Music 
Hall—_A Wagner Program. 


The program of the concert last even- 
ing was made up of these selections 
from the works of Wagner: 

Overture to ‘'Rienzi.’’ 

*‘Siegfried.’’ Idyll. 

Kine Faust Ouverture. 

Prelude to act III. of ‘‘Lcohengrin.’’ 

Waldweben, from ‘‘Siegfried,’’ act II. 

Prelude and ‘‘Isoldens Liebestod,’’ 
‘*Tristan und Isolde.’’ 

Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ 


from 


The seacon closed in a blaze of glory. | 


A. very large audience was applausive 
throughout the evening. Mr. Paur was 
welcomed heartily, and after the noble 
performance of the Meistersinger over- 
ture, he was recalled again and again. 

It is not worth while to discuss now 


the artistic reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of a program devoted to the 
works of any man, whether the name 
be Wagner, or Beethoven, or Johann 
Strauss. It is the fashion to delight in 
“Wagener concerts,’’ and as the fash- 
ion is of mighty power in concert as 
well as opera, no wonder that conduc- 
tors yield to the demand. At the same 
time it is true that such programs are 
as a rule detrimental to the composer, 
ard tiresome to the musician who 
knows the great value of contrasts. The 
arrangement of the program of last 
night calls for no special comment. The 
only cause of regret—after the reasona- 
bleness of a ‘‘Wagner concert’’ is 
granted—was that Mr. Paur 
have included the bombastic and amaz- 
ingly vulgar Rienzi overture. The true, 
sane admirer of Wagner regrets that he 
wrote it, as did Wagner himself. 

The performance was one of exceed- 
ing heauty, brilliancy, and strength. 
Criticism is here synonymous with 
eulogy. Mr. Paur was happy in his 
readings, and his choice of tempi was 
admirable. Seldom, if ever, have I 
heard in German opera houses, where 
Waenerian traditions are kept in cold 
storage, such a superb performance cf 
the familiar prelude to the third act of 
Lohengrin, the Tristan prelude, or the 
Meistersinger overture. 
sages, as well as the ensemble, through- 
out the concert were worthy of. the 
great and deserved reputation of the 
orchestra. 


x *% 

The pressure upon the columns of the 
Journal forbids a review of the season, 
nor is there space to consider carefully 
the list of soloists compiled by Mr. 
Comee. This review must be deferred 
until next Sunday. 


should | 


The solo pas-. 


PHILIP HALE, 


NOTES. 
The weekly article and the foreign 
notes are on page 11. 


Mr. Charles Molé, the eminent first 


' flutist of the Symphony Orchestra, will 


give a grand farewell concert in Music 
Hall Tuesday evening. He will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. Jeannette Lovell, so- 
prano: Miss A. Lunde, contralto; Mr. 
C. Sobeski, tenor; Prof. C. Deslouis, 
baritone; Mr. E. Perabo, plano; Dr. | 
Chas. Peabody, flute: Dr. L. Kelter- 
born, accompanist, and a large orches- 
tra, composed of members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Gustav Strube. Mr. 
Molé will play a fantaisie by Demarsse- 
man for flute, with orchestra; with Mr. 
Perabo, theme and variations by Schu- | 
bert, and with Dr. Peabody and an or- 
chestra Magnier’s duo concertant. A 
feature of the concert will be Mr. Molé’s 
‘“Scéne Pastorale,’’ for sSovrano and 
flute. There will be orchestral selec- 
tions, including an elegie and a sere- 
nade by Mr. Strube. : 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


Symphony Concert—Close of the 
Orchestral Season of 1895-6. 


The orchestral season of 1895-6 expired 
Saturday evening with a long drawn Wag- 
nerian sigh. The programme, however, 
consisted of many kinds of Wagner; there 
was the melodic Wagner of the ‘Rienzi’ 
epoch, there was the domestic Wagner with 
the “Siegfried Idyll’ written for his wife’s 
birthday, there was the abstrusely phil- 
osophic Wagner with the ‘‘Faust Over- 
ture’ written in the dark Parisian days 
and presenting a Faust unaccompanied by 


———_ — 


em a eee ee 


any Marguerite, and there was, besides, the — 


many-sided modern Wagner who 
equally great in the myriad-voiced picture 


of forest life in ‘‘Waldesweben,’’ the majes- | 
ty and pomp of the Mastersingers, or the | 


dntense passion of Tristan and Isolde. 
And all 
were delineated by Mr. Paur with a sure 
hand and by the orchestra with a tech- 
nique which they have never surpassed. 
It is fitting that, at the end of the season, 
we should sum up matters by again stat, 
ing that our orchestra is at a point of 
technical perfection beyond which it has 
“never gone, and of course, the thanks fo) 
‘this are to be given chiefly to the director 
One may ocasionally cavil at the makeu | 
of this or that programme, one may dij; 
agree with the extreme force which 
sometimés displayed, but one must, und: 


was | 


these diverse: musical pictures | 


has exhibited intelligence of the highest or- 


der in his readings, and we have had some 


interpretations of Brahms’ and Wagner's 
works which have been the finest readings 
that have been yet vouchsafed to Boston. 
For all of which we say grace after the 
banquet. 

That the public thought so too, was ev- 
idenced by an overwhelming attendance 
at this purely orchestral concert, and by 
the fact that when Mr. Paur came to the 
conductor’s stand (which was decorated 


'with flowers) he was received with a great 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


outburst of applause, compelling him to 
bow again and again. 
concert began. 

The ‘Rienzi’ overture is a sin of Wag- 
ner’s youth; it is very noisy and the brasses 


are all the time blowing a hurricane; but 


it has some beautiful melodies nevertheless 


and a certain grandiose manner which be-« 
longed to Wagner even from his first pro- 
ductions. It was not unnatural there- 
fore, to find the audience growing very en- 
thusiastic over the work and applauding 
it to the echo. 

Mrs. Wagner’s birthday present, the 
“Siegfried Idyll,’’ is not so popular a se- 
lection, but was splendidly played. Its 
themes are naturally of the most peaceful 
and happy character, since Wagner in- 
tended the work as a private picture of his 
domestic felicity in Switzerland and never 
thought of the composition reaching the 
public eye or ear. It is because of this 
that the work is very lightly scored. The 
two chief themes are the Melody of Peace 
and “Siegfried, the World’s refuge,’ both 
from ‘‘Siegfried,’”’ and both united at the 
close of the work in a most beautiful aug- 
mentation, in accordance with the poem 
which Wagner gave to his wife (meaning 


always wife No. 2, poor Minna Planer never | 
although she | 


tasted any such triumphs, 
sacrificed much for Wagner) on the birth- 
day occasion, ending 


For him and thee in tones I now am praising, 
What thanks for deeds of love could better be? 
Within our souls the grateful song upraising 
Which in this music I have now set free, 

And in the cadence I have held united 
Siegfried, our dearly cherished son and thee. 


One cannot help feeling, however, that the ——— 


work must have been infinitely better as 
@ birthday surprise, with the orchestra 
standing on the staircase of the Villa 
Triebschen, than it can ever hope to be 
as a concert selection. 

Faust, as represented in the overture 
which followed, was a horse of a different 
color. Wagner went hungry in Paris and 
therefore this Faust is a decidedly pessi- 
mistic party. It is an abstruse work even 


contrast to the preceding picture o 


? pressié¢ 
Reteeped in philosophy and its Wagnerian 
5 elucidations. 


After which the { 


“of the forest. 


contrabasses formin 
the portico to the dark edifice. No 


reater 
felic-— 


‘ity could well be imagined, and it was ex-. 


cellent taste in Mr.. 
two compositions foils to each other. 
work had one of the finest of readings, but 
of course could make no very great im- 
upon an audience not thoroughly 


Then came something more tangible in 
the shave of the prelude to the third act 


opera which became popular, even in the 
early fifties) superbly played, with an aban- 
don and fire wholly indescribable, and the 
audience went wild over it. At one time 
it seemed as if an encore would be forced, 
but Mr. Paur remained loyal to the rule 
of these concerts, more loyal than some of 
his soloists have been, and contented him- 


(ot “Lohengrin,” (the first .umber of this 


-self with half-a-dozen bows. 


Once more the intricat® Wagner was 
heard, this time in *‘Waldesweben” with 
its manifold divisions of the string forces, 
perfectly presenting the myriad-voiced life 
The clearness with which 
this most difficult number was presented 
was sufficient to prove Mr. Paur an emin- 
ent Wagnerian conductor. 
theme, every little motive, was clearly dpr- 
livered, instead of being submerged and 
drowned in the sea of tone as is too often 
the case. 

Then followed 
also 


in a perfect performance. The cli- 


maxes were worked up to @ white heat and . 


the interpretation was probably the most 
passionate piece of work that the conductor 
and orchestra have yet given us. The 
woodwind, which has so much and such 
important work to do, deserves an especial 
word of commendation for its wonderful 
performance in this number. 


Paur to make these 
The 


Every sub-. 


‘Tsolde’s Love-Death,” 


The concert ended with the great prelude | 


to the ‘‘Mastersingers of Nuremburg.”’ Its 
very first notes were an @ugury of an 
especial performance, for the pompous 
Mastersinger figure rang out with splendid 
effect, duly followed by the lofty theme of 
the march; there was plenty of caprice, too, 
and all the hurly-burly of a festival was 


portrayed witha freedom that was charm-. 


ing,—a noble ending to a season that hag 


been eminently satisfactory to critics and 
public alike; and the latter then proceeded 
to show this by lingering in the hall and 
recalling Mr. Paur three times in the 
heartiest manner, spite of the fact that 
several of the musicians had rushed from 
the platform at the conclusion of the final 


- : 
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cadence: some of these even, had the courte | 


to the man who has led them to victory. 
Louis C, Elson, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
) 


dist: 


3ARERMANN. 


in the motto which Wagner put upon the ————— 


score; here is the poetical index:— 


) esy to return and join in the popular tribute © 
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_ The Symphony Concert. ~~ 
The win fourth and final concertof the Symphony 
Orchestra was given in Music Hall last evening. The 


following is the programme, all the works being by 
Wagner: 


Overture—'' Rienzi.’ 
Idyll—"Stegtried. 4 
A ‘*Faust” overture. 


‘*Lohengrin’”—Prelude to Act 3. 
Waldweben—*‘Siegfried.” 


Prelude and Love Potion—Tristan and Isolde.’’ 
Prelude— ‘‘Diemeistersinger.”’ 


Mr. Paur shows rare skill as an interpreter of Wag- 
ner’s music, and it is doubtful if equally satisfactory 
readings by other conductors have been heard here§ 
In the first place, there is an absence of affectation 
and a suggestion of ownership that mark the conduct- 
ing of leaders like Mr. Seidl, and the works are ap 
proached from the viewpoint of music, and not from 
thatfjof hero worship. The results are br oadness, 
vigor, brilliancy, spirit, and a feeling that is without a 
trace of morbid sentimentalism. Wagner is no longer 
an experiment; the statue is secur ely niched in the 
temple of tame, and there is no longer need of making 
a laborious attempt to hold up the pedestal. It is un- 
deniable that the music loses when separated from its 
eye-delighting accessoiies, and that a specimen instru- 
mental brick is unsatisfactory as an illustration of 
Wagner’s wonderful and complex tone palaces; but 


the specimens were of value and their high meaning | 
Was unmistakable. The selection from ‘Siegfried,’ | 


the Waldweben, was delightfutly interpreted. In va- 
riety of tone colors. in fine contrasts, in finish of de- 
tails it was faultless, and the dervading pastoral senti 
ment was admirably preserved. Throughout the pro- 
gramme the characteristic spirit of each selection was 
in ful! evidence, and the playing of the orchestra was 
as finished and as artistically satisfying as was the 
conducting. 

The season ended brilliantly, and, casting a brief 
backward glance at the ground gone over, it is only 


common justice to congraatulate Mr. Paur and his or- | 


chestra on the fine art work they have done. One must. 
always remember, in criticising the programmes, 
the restraints forced on the conductor of the Sym.- 


that the limits of a classic concert must not exceed one ' 
hour and a half, and even this length of time is irk. , 
some to many lovers of instrumental music. Under 
the circumstances a gr eatly varied programme is not 
possible, espec lailly when one of the items on the 
programme must be a symphony lasting three-quar- 


ters of an hour to an hour. Symphonies of value» 


are: not written every day, Tschaikowski’s swan 
song being a rarity; .and, despite the progress 
in musical taste, it is still profitable to hear 


ard rehear what Mozart and Beethoven have be- | 


queathed us in this line. Novelties, however, have 
not been wanting; with his liberal policy and sym- 
pathy with native talent. Mr. Paur produced the Sym. 
phony in C-minor, by Mr. Gustav Strube, and among 
the works marked ‘first time’ there were Humper- 
dinck’s Dream Pantomime from ‘Hinsel and Gretel ;” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca di Rimini;” Richard 


Streuss’s preludes to acts I. and Il. of “Gun. 


tran; Eugen d’Albert’s prelude to “The Ruby;” 
Dvorak’s overture, ‘‘Nature;” Bizet’s overture, 
‘Patric;” Rubinstein’s overture to ‘Demetrius 


of the Don;’” Mr. MacDowell’s Suite, No. 2, in 


| E minor ; Benjamin, Godard’s_ stra’ Suite from 
ocelyn”; Zollners _ orchestral. fantasia ‘Mic. 


night at Sedan”; Richard Strauss’s “Till Eulenspri- 
gels Merry Pranks”; Mr. Arthur Foote’s suite in D 
minor; Dr. Parry’s scene and aria “King Saul’s 

Dream”; and Smetana’s Symphonic Poem “Vyse- 
hrad.”” The soloists were Miss Caroline Clark, Mr. 
Franz Ondricek, Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Mr. Marrick 

Miss Antoinette Szumowska, Mr. Ben Davies, ve. 
Georg Henchel, Mr. Leo Schulz, Mr. Kmii Sauret, 

Mme. Kate Rolla, Mme. Melba, Miss Rose Olitzka, 
Mr, M. Sieveking, Mr. Franz Kneisel, Mr. Carl Fxel. 
ten and Mr. Georg Henschel. 

There is variety enough here, and it is difficult to see 
how the selections could have been bettered. At least 
itmay be safely asserted that during the present 
season, the Symphony orchestra reached the highest 
level of artistic excellence it has yet attained, and this 
is due notonly to the skill of the musicians, but to the 
talents, taste, musicianly knowledge and wide ex. 


perience of their conductor, Mr. Emil Paur; 8 con. 


ductor whose equal has yet to be seen inour good city 
of Boston. 


THE SYMPHONY, Jy osclfew 


The Last Concert of the Season Was 
Devoted to Wagnerian 
Works. , 
Fifteenth season Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
twenty-fourth and last concert. The pro- 
gramme: 
Overture to ‘‘Rienzi,’’ 
‘“‘Siegfried.’’ Idyll. 
Eine Faust Ouverture. ¥ 
Prelude to Act III. of ‘*Lohengrin. 
Waldweben, from ‘‘Siegfried,’’ Act II. 4; 
Prelude and ‘‘Isoldens Liebestod,’’ from ‘‘Tris- 
| tan und Isolde.’’ 
Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger von Nurn- 
berg.’’ 


The selections were admirably arranged 
by Conductor Paur, so that not the least | 
feeling of weariness was felt, which might | 


be pardoned when the ‘works are all of 
one man. It showed, too, the wonderful 
resources of Wagner, spite of his pro- 
nounced style. Is there another composer 
who could dominate a whole concert and 


| hold the interest enchained as does the 
phony Orchestra. It is a fashionable tradition here | 


master of Bayreuth? 

The playing was of the finest possible 
description. Never has our incomparable 
band given such splendor to Wagner’s 
glowing scores, never such beauty to his 
poetry, such dash to his virility. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Paur is growing year by year— 
almost week by week—and he is taking 
his fine players along with him. At the 
close he was given a most hearty “au 
revoir’ until next October. 


~ Symphony Season. 
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Mr. F. Apthorp. has pa out t 


agate in one-third of the \ oe b. , 
grams were changed suddenly and with- | 
}out excuse of sickness of a perfori mer,.| 


and he has protested, with pa k be | 
How Good Judges Differ as to |, son, against such apparent vacillatior 


Performances of Beethoven. 


Nor is Mr. Paur a skillful arrang 
programs, although the programs 
,8eason were not as dull or as awkw a 
ly arranged as they were a scan 


Hi ms to have's io 
Notes and Remarks on Play- e seems e some curious 


ers, Singers and Pieces. 


A correspondent, or rather an anony- 


-muncule, wrote me last week, alleging © 
that no symphony by Haydn appears in 


the program book of Feb. 8, and that in 


the list of pieces played by the Sympho- | 


ny Orchestra I only mentioned one sym- 
phony, not two, by Haydn. 
| Last Sunday the following paragraph | 


appeared in the list published in the 
Journal: 


“‘Haydn—Symphonies, G major (Surprise); | 
G major.’’ 

Hither the Andnymnacute is blind or. 
he has never acquired the difficult art | 
of reading. 

Now, as to the first statement made 
by him. It is true that in the program- 


book of Feb. 8 this program was pub- | 
lished: 


Roe Schubert 
oNese ..-- Vieuxtemps 


As you see, and as the anonymuncule 
alleges, there is no mention of a Haydn 
Symphony in this program. But what 
happened Feb. 8? Mr. Marsick was un- 
able to appear; the concerto for violin 
was omitted, and. in its place a sym- 
phony in G by Haydn was played. The 
Symphony in G was not the one in G 
played Dec. 28. 


* 


. 
In speaking of the musical season 
of ’95-’96, which is now over, the chief 
thought is of the Symphony concerts. 
The Journal has already published lists 
of works performed, composers repre- 
sented and soloists that appeared. 

Out of 105 pieces performed, only 20 
were novelties, and of .these novelties 
only one was a symphony. Mr. Strube’s 
symphony was very welcome; but Sin- 
ding’s symphony in D minor, which 
has excited hot discussion in Germany 
and in London, was also worthy of a 
hearing. And why should there not be 


|_..@ greater number of novelties in a sea- 
~g§o0n? Surely the music written by con- 


temporaries should be heard by the 
people of this city. Readers do not 


/ about the necessity of a prevailing t & 
ality, as though one concert should 1 | 
pretty much in the key of B flat m so or,” 

‘apother in the key of A» nas : 
or A minor. The task of airrang: 
programs is not an easy one, The mas- | 
ter of this art is Theodore Thomas, — ‘ a 
per | 
# There is little "bat praise, Arm | 
praise, for the playing of the orchestr ra, 
throughout the season. Perhaps thi 
was not always that almost mecha 
| precision in attack which charactert 
_the concerts under Mr, Gericke; b mut, © 
|take the season through, and I d6é 1h Li | 
if any orchestra in’ Europe. equaled 
_ approached closely the performances te | 
'Music Hall, as regards brillianey o cH 
, individual display or sumptuous glory 0: 
_ensemble. The departure of Mr. Mole 
_may be a serious loss to the wood-win 
but we have every reason to believ 
) that no means will be spared to make 
. the loss, as far as possible, good, 
os 
‘ The average performance of the sol¢ 
\ ists was fair. Of the artists from ot ? ner 
( cities that visited us, the names of. 
Joseffy, Sauret, Marsick and | | 
Davies shone with most resplen, deat 
lustre. It was a source of regret. | 
many that Paderewski did not appear | 
at a concert in the series. There 3 
really no necessity for the appeara: 8 
of Miss Szumowska, Miss Olitzka, J , 33° | 
Rolla or Mr. Georg Henschel, a ee 
e"*e tae 
And how is it with Mr. Paur? ae 
close of the season of '94-’95, I es | ‘g 
the Journal about him: ‘He is an e@ ‘ey 
nest, sincere, industrious man, who be- 2 
lieves that he has a duty to perform, 
according to the best of his ability. 
good musician, an excellent drill-ma; i 


i ' 


ter, he performs his duties in sin ple, 
modest, manly manner.” At the | ose. 


A 
ase me ’ 


of the season of ’95-’96 I gee no re 

to change this opinion. 4 
It is true that there are some 7 

say he is not an excellent gts maste 

Tt is not given to outsiders to ae ah S- 

ent at rehearsals. We can 0: ny a u 

of his work at rehearsals b fh: ar 

obtained at concerts. ts 

maintain that he “is ec 

hearsals. To say 


playing under Mr. pai 
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The Symphony Concert. 


KE minor; Benjamin Godard’s Orehestra > ite 


“Jocelyn”; 


Zoliners orchestral fanin.\» Ei 


, night at Sedan”; Richard Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspri- 

The twenty-fourth and final concert of the Symphony 5 , % bier . , ak te 
saa hk GhiRisin oad ‘ ; ; ae gels Merry Pranks’; Mr. Arthur Foote’s suite in D 
Orchestra was given in Music Hall last evening. The OP ite Mave ‘ i aria “King Saul’ 
: , : ninor: ’. Parry’s scene and aria “ Saul’s 
followingis the programme, all the works being by | itd d . ’ 5 8 


Wagner: 
Overture—*'Rienzi.’' 
Idyll—**Siegfried.”’ 
A ‘Faust’ overture. 
‘‘Lohengrin”’—Prelude to Act 3. 
Waldweben—‘Siegfried.” 
Prelude and Love Potion—“Tristan and Isolde.” 
Prelude—‘*Diemeistersinger.” 

Mr. Paur shows rare skill as an interpreter of Wag- 
ner’s music, and itis doubtful if equally satisfactory 
readings by other conductors have been heard here; 
In the first place, there is an absence of affectation 
and a suggestion of Ownership that mark the conduct- 
ing of leaders like Mr. Seidl, and the works are ap 
proached trom the viewpoint of music, and not from 
thatjof hero worship. The results are broadness, 
vigor, brilliancy, spirit, and a feeling that is without a 
trace of morbid sentimentalism. Wagner is no longer 
an experiment; the statue is securely niched in the 
temple of tame, and there is no longer need of making 
a laborious attempt to hold up the pedestal. It is un- 
deniable that the music loses when separated from its 
eye-delighting accessories, and that a specimen instru. 
mental brick is unsatisfactory as an illustration of 
Wagner’s wonderful and complex tone palaces; but 
the specimens were of value and their high meaning 
Was unmistakable. The selection from ‘Siegfried,’’ 
the Waldweben, was deiightfuily interpreted. In va- 


Dream”’; 
| hrad.’”’ 


riety of tone colors. in fine contrasts, in finish of de- | 


tails it Was faultless, and the dervading pastoral senti 
ment was adinirably preserved. Throughout the pro- 
vramme the characteristic spirit of each selection was 


in full evidence, and the playing of the orchestra was 


as finished and as artistically sutisfying as was the 
conducting. 


The season ended brilliantly, and, casting a briet 


i 
| 
| 


backward glance atthe ground gone over, it is only 
common justice to congraatulate Mr. Paur and his or- 
chestra on the fine art work they have done. One must 


\always remember, in criticising the 


phony Orchestra. It is a fashionable tradition her« 


programmes, 
the restraints forced on the conductor of the Syin- 


that the limits of a classic concert must not exceed one 


| hour and a half, and even this length of time is irk 


some to many lovers of instrumental music. 


Under 


the circumstances a greatly varied programme is not 


possible, especiaily when one of the 


items on the 


programme must be a symphony lasting three-quar- 


hour, 
every day, 
rarity; and, 
in musical taste, it is still profitable to 
ard rehear what Mozart and Beethoven 
queathed us in this line. Novelties, however, 


hour to an 
written 
being a 


ters of an 
are not 
Sony 


despite the progres 


Symphonies of value 
Tschaikowski’s swan 


5 


hear 
have be- 
have 


aud Smetana’s Symphonic Poem *Vyse-. 
The soloists were Miss Caroline Clark. Mr. 
Franz Ondricek, Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Mr. Marrick, 
Miss Antoinette Szumowska, Mr. Ben Davies, Mrs. 
Georg Hlenchel, Mr. Leo Schulz, Mr. Emii Sauret, 
Mme. Kate Rolla, Mme. Melba, Miss Rose Olitzka, 
Mr. M. Sieveking, Mr. Franz Kneisel, Mr. Carl Fxe}. 
ten and Mr. Georg Henschel. 

There is variety enough here, and it is difficult to sce 
how the selections could have been bettered. At least 
itmay be safely asserted that during the present 
season, the Symphony orchestra reached the hiehes: 
level of artistic excellence it has yet attained, and this 
is due notonly to the skill of the musicians, but to the 
talents, taste, musicianly knowledge and wide ex 
perience of their conductor, Mr. Emil Paur; 2 ¢o 
ductor whose equal has yet to be seen in our good city 
of Boston. 
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THE SYMPHONY. 


The Last Concert of the Season Was 
| Devoted to Wagnerian 
Works, 

Fifteenth season Boston Symphony Orchestra ; 
twenty-fourth and last concert. The pro- 
gramme: 

Overture to ‘*Rienzi,’’ 
‘‘Siegfried.’’ Idyll. 
Eine Faust Ouverture. # 

| Prelude to Act III. of ‘*Lohengrin. 

|  Waldweben, from ‘‘Siegfried,’’ Act II. ' 
Prelude and ‘‘Isoldens Liebestod,’’ from ‘‘Tris- 

_tan und Isolde.’’ 

| Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger 

berg.’’ 


The selections were admirably arranged 
by Conductor Paur, so that not the least 
feeling of weariness was felt, which might 


1 be pardoned when the works are all of 
{one man. It showed, too, the wonderful 
resources of Wagner, spite of his pro- 
nounced style. Is there another composer 
| who could dominate a whole concert and 
hoid the interest enchained as does the 
master of Bayreuth? 
The playing was of the finest possible 
description. Never has our incomparable 
band given such’ splendor to W agner s 
glowing scores, never such beauty to his 
poetry, such dash to his virility. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Paur is growing year by year— 
almost week by week—and he is taking 
his fine players along with him. At the 
close he was given a most hearty ‘“‘au 
revoir’ until next October, 


ee 


von Nurn- 


not been wanting; with his tiberal policy and sym- 


pathy with native talent. Mr. 


-aur produced the Sym. 


phony in C-minor, by Mr. Gustav Strube, and among 
the works marked “first time” there were Humper- 
dinck’s Dream Pantomime from ‘*Hiinsel and Gretel ;’’ 


Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca di Rimini;” 
Streuss’s preludes to acts I. and Il. of 
tran;”’ Eugen d’Albert’s prelude to ‘The 
| Dvorak’s overture, ‘Nature; Bizet’s 
‘Patric; Rubinstein’s overture to 


of the Don;” Mr. MacDowell’s Suite, No. 2, 


Richard 
“Gun. 
Ruby ;”’ 
overture, 
‘Demetrius 
in 


| 
| 
J 


| 


itiselves to the works” 


| Elizabethan period, of Queen Anne’s 


1 time. There 


- Comments on the Late 


Symphony Season. 


How Good Judges Differ as to 
Performances of Beethoven. 


| 


Notes and Remarks on Play- 
ers, Singers and Pieces. 


A correspondent, or rather an anony- 
muncule, wrote me last week, alleging 
that no symphony by Haydn appears in 
the program book of Feb. 8, and that in 
the list of pieces played by the Sympho- 
ny Orchestra I only mentioned one sym- 
phony, not two, by Haydn. 

Last Sunday the following paragraph 
appeared in the list published in the 


_ Journal: 


‘‘Haydn—Symphonies, G major (Surprise); 
G major.’’ 

Hither the Anonymuncule is blind or 
he has never acquired the difficult art 
of reading. 

Now, as to the first statement made 
by him. It is true that in the program- 
book of Feb. § this program was pub- 
lished: 


Schubert 

Vieuxtemps 

Wagner 

‘‘Tasso’ Liszt 
Soloist, Mr. Marsick. 


AS you see, and as the anonymuncule 


alleges, there is no mention of a Haydn | 


Symphony in this program. 
happened Feb. 8? 
able to appear; the concerto for violin 
was omitted, and in its place a sym- 
phony in G by Haydn was played. The 
Symphony in G was not the one in G 
played Dec. 28. 


But what 


ae 

In speaking of the musical season 
of *95-’96, which is now over, the chief 
thought is of the Symphony concerts. 
the Journal has already published lists 
of works performed, composers repre- 
sented and soloists that appeared. 

Out of 105 pieces performed, only 20 
were novelties, and of these novelties 
only one was a symphony. Mr. Strube’s 
symphony was very welcome; but Sin- 
ding’s symphony in D minor, which | 
has excited hot discussion in Germany 
and in London, was also worthy of a 
hearing. And why should there not be 


a greater number of novelties in a sea- 
" $on? 


Surely the music written by con- 
be heard by the 
Readers do not 


temporaries should 
people of this city. 


Mr. Marsick was un- | 


- 


Hume; 


Byron. 


Mr. Apthorp has pointed out the fact. 


that in one-third of the concerts pro-. 
grams were changed suddenly and with- 
out excuse of sickness of a performer, 
and he has protested, with g00d rea- 
.Son, against such apparent vacillation. 
.. Nor is Mr. Paur a skillful arranger of 
, Programs, although the programs last 
,, $€ason were not as dull or as awkward- 
ly arranged as they were a season ago, 
) Iie seems to have some curious theory 
about the necessity of a prevailing ton- 


pretty much in the key of EB flat major, 

another in the key of A. major 

or A minor, The task of drranging 

programs is not an easy one. The masg- 

ter of this art is Theodore Thomas. 

| 3 

4 There is little 
throughout the season. Perhaps there 

| Was not always that almost mechanical] | 

| precision in attack which characterized 
the concerts under Mr. Gericke; but, 


take the season through, and I doubt | 


if any orchestra in Europe. equaled or | 
approached closely the performances in 
Music Hall, as regards brillianecy of 
- Individual display or sumptuous glory of 
ensemble. The departure of Mr. Molé 
may be a serious loss to the wood-wind, 
but we have every reason to believe 
} that no means will be spared to make 
the loss, as far as possible, good. 
‘ The average performance of the solo- 
‘ists was fair. Of the artists from other 
(cities that visited us, the names of 
' Joseffy, Sauret, Marsick and Ben 
Davies shone with most resplendent 
, lustre. It wes a source of regret to 
many that Paderewski did not appear 
| at a concert in the series. There was | 
really no necessity for the appearance 
! of Miss Szumowska, Miss Olitzka, Miss 
|} Rolla or Mr. George Henschel. 
2x “ 4: 

And how is it with Mr. Paur? At the 
close of the season of ’94-’95, I wrote in 
the Journal about him: ‘‘FHe is an ear- 
nest, sincere, industrious man, who be- 
lieves that he has a duty to perform, 
according to the best of his ability. A 
good musician, an excellent drill-mas- 
ter, he performs his duties in simple, . 
modest, manly manner.” At the close 


; of the season of ’95-’96 I see no reason 


to change this opinion. | 
It is true that there are some who. 


say he is not an excellent drill-mdster,. 


_ Tt is not given to outsiders to be pres-— 
/ ent at rehearsals. 


We can only judge 
of his work at rehearsals by the results _ 
obtained at concerts. I therefore ‘still | 
maintain that he is capable at re-) 
hearsals. To say that the orchestra, 
playing under Mr. Paur, reme 


have been essayists since 
novelists since Fielding and 
Thackeray; poets since the Lakers and 


TT 
ality, as though one concert should “ 
i 
! 


oo 
but praise, warm 
} praise, for the playing of the orchestra | 


| 
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js to be fatuous, absurd; yet there are| trating.” 

inh Whit take inte veatehant and os] i ag yng fl eee ce Bees Apert 

doubt re it to be true. The con-{ urdays 

Cian auld be that the 5 Verwagert 25: i easy hag? map be weirs spevegtomi hs ap 

. 7 ) oO ’ ’ 
would play as well or even better good e hile they put me right about 

wr tf nug in his home at Ja- |} business while they 

ona Oe ae pel king gose at Leip- | orchestral playing in general and that 


- 


‘gic, and no leader stood upon the box. | of Lamoureux in aniage tor bgt eae 
‘But prejudice or ignorance is the father | tlemen tell me that Ww aos ‘sroke 
of such a statement. (whom they knew rae th a and a6 
‘It is true that Mr. Paur is mortal, | certain notes he val hw ces tans 
and therefore his work is uneven. res others . pod was ps 98 i wickipo ee. 
‘reading, for instance, of the seven cura 4 ‘ Seuserng Sree engine th 
symphony of Beethoven was in certain shes hry with As tha aeke, Suamheure 
espects, especially in the first move- ee lag ‘ athbven, being the 
ment, unmusical and without sense. A] eux’s Dp or - st heard in England, is 
straightforward, frank, ingenuously A tn tah ae kane akin 
jolly movement was distorted into epi-} the bes i na te Wnaand, Ail which 
sodes, capriciously read, and read with | venish yet hea a danas ae the tool: 
affectation. It seems to me that he is| TI fiatly Geny, “ : inticaiad <heeciaek: 
‘not always fortunate in his treatment | ish ravings O aan Sele tat 
i art and Haydn. | Only unpractical dreamers f 
of wrorics of Mourace, and artful sim-|@ composer thinks of ‘notes’ when he 
fear of these old “A da > it Fae xr gyal rs ine sist’ oiam and he 
always respected. There is too muc | mental e pip seethigg ss kuin’ at tame 
tf fret and fury. As for this, I do not’ afterward se :; rht him will reproduce 
believe that such works seen ae perience = nas he has heard when 
played by an orchestra of modern pro A algae sls upon the instrument 
Weenie here a digression concerning | for which his compositon is oe 
the playing of Beethoven. When Lam-~- | whether the sina ve st sor Me be 
oureux’s Orchestra gave a concert in | lin, the human bey Pa the harmonics 
hus: “Tt was, however, fre- and ‘ f. 
tatea ps the Beethoven bac em, taped to | tage we rr Cenath, 40 tat tee ofan 
ee Oe ee to aig wh stral work he relies on the 
mauties. We shall be quite prepared to | of an orcie nd the subdued murmur 
find that to some critics Lamoureux’s | full rich igen roduced by the mem- 
Beethoven was not the ideal Beethoven; } which are on y P ric’ G Utiee 
son, we fancy, wil lie pre- | bers of the orchestra play 
ee tn the fact of Lamoureux’s per- | wrons. That they ee ae 
fection. So many orchestras have be-. million different ways “gg xen ao 
ee eee Oo Soetnoven & pagina Pera tks romuls th abwane thé same 
and superfluous mystery by the very wrong th i saiitatin mite an in 
f their playing, that the just as the characteristic 6 . 
Pa clean, Sse accurate phras- excited crowd 8 “ers fab gt 
ing of the French band last night whether there are a lew bg ee page a 
might have seemed, we will confess it, fewer women in one rows apaemerM 3 
Hirartling enough. But, after all, it was other. This inne fPited resbigy a haves 
the naked, the essential Beethoven; it ly, but all theorizing brea mi hich ght! 
‘was not Richter giving us a piece of lessly before tne fact tha Loney for 
sculpture, worthy of the Elgin marbles, an orchestra the prolap Nybeb aes 
‘with Beethoven for his model; it was Perhaps some day the OO ‘ wie will 
not Mottl attiring his Beethoven in the metronome and the tuning m . ae 
costliest suit of Wagnerism ever de- take the place of the en aunt Ae 
vised by the ingenuity of man, but it ariistic judgment, but “ tage 
was the true, the genuine person—Beet- arrives I prefer the ie hase aye abe 
hoven, of whom we shall never be con- Motitl’s orchestra to the str et cor 
vinced that he wrote notes of a certain ness of the Lamoureux. es ie 
value which he wished to be played in After all, what is the true, e only 


2 on As concerns expression, | 
ues, or that his symbolic spirit Beethoven? 4 : 
er cic to say more than was many of the best musicians will always | 
aera in’ the. scores that he flung before differ, nor is it possible that Beethoven | 
‘the world. | And it is because M. Lam- himself would have led one of his sym- | 


; 3 these facts in @ phonies twice in exactly the same man- 
Be wnat he is able to realize ner. But when Mr. Paur by his Ree ge 
the actual Beethoven. The result was contradicts flatly the whole phatacece : 
‘triumphant; we may frankly own that, q movement, then we have a right to 
despite this cleannéss, this utter mie protest. seats 
ligibility of utterance, this oneness 0 To me, Mr. Paur is happiest in 
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uld conduct more of them! Would: instrumental solo absorbs’ 

the time remaining, and 


‘oe v shee ee eee bays, aod rap em wme 
that he would pay still more attention portion of 
-— to the great, wild Russian school! 
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kireff, et al.? | 


dounds more to the credit of Mr. Paur Of the performances, however, it may bé 


than those that preceded it. The or- 2 Sty Said that they have been, on the | 


chestra often gave memorable perform- ™°!€, of greater-freedom, brilliancy and 
ances. There has been no fierce dis- general perfection than ever before. 


pute in public concerning the conductor” “ Mew and strong interest would be 
or the men under him. Everything has* imparted to the coming season, of which 
been conducted decently and in order, ~- tie opening concert is to take place Sat- 


'Mr. Paur’s authority has been main- Urday evening, Oct. 7, if the programmes 
tained with dignity, without arrogance, ‘ included a large choral work now and 
without fawning. He attends to his then. There is no reason why they should 


business and does not interfere with’ not include some of the great oratorios. 
the business of others. As man and as’ Four such entertainments might be giv- 
musician he is, beyond doubt and per- 


en, with the assistance of a picked cho- 
adventure, highly esteemed by an over-J pus, numbering not more than 1650, or at 
whelming majority of the lovers of typ, most 200, singers. The works ge- 
music in this town. 


. lected should be those which have not 

eS become hackneyed through too frequent 

: . performances here. It is scarcely open to 

( doubt that such an innovation would be 

warmly welcomed by the patrons of 

| Pa ) these concerts, in the opportunities it 
' would afford them to hear choral master- 

SYMPHONY SEASON IN BOSTON . pieces properly presented, afier such care- 
eae ful and thorough rehearsing as that. 

A 8 LA O44 | which is the rule for the performances* 


Review of the Work of the | 2! ,th¢ Boston Symphony orchestra. It 


is to be hoped that Mr. Higginson and 
Famous Orchestra Mr. Paur may take this suggestion into 
< ~~ dée 


consideration in their plans for next sea- | 
Son. 

‘A list of the works performed this sea- 
| son 1s ) ive ‘ ¢ ical or-.- 
The Music, the Composers and the on is here given in the alphabetical o | 


der of their composers: 
Soloists — ‘*Robin Hfiood,’’ ‘**The SYMPHONIES, 
Muguenots’’ and Sousa’s Band This Beethoven. Symphony No. 5, in © minor, | 
opus 67, Symphony No. 1, in C major, opus | 

Week’s Musical Attractions — The 21. Symphony No. 6, in F major, ‘‘Pastorale,’’ 

f opus 68. Symphony No. 7, in A major, opus 92. | 
‘Pops’’ Soon to Begin Again. Berlioz. Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Harold en 
rs ‘ , ’ eat : ; Italie,’’ opus 16. Three movemnts from the 

With last night’s concert of the Boston | “Romeo et Juliette’? symphony, opus 17. 
Symphony orchestra, a notice of. which | Brahms. ens” rgd No. 1, in C minor, opus 
will be found in another column, the } 68. Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 98... 
‘on Tere ok | “aig : < Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 73. e 
15th season of that organization ended. Dvorak. Sythphony No. 2, in D minor, opus. 
In point of interest it has been fully as | 70. . 
aimamas ale i ee satelite aia Goetz. Symphony in F major, opus 9, . | 
strong aS any of its predecessors, and Goldmark, Symphony No. 1, in’ E-flat major, 
the efficiency of the splendid orchestra Be rr baa mites -y ie WP om ial ug tant 
ss od oe ae ; es Haydn. Symphony ‘in major, ‘Surprise, 
has never reached a higher point. Mr. Mendelsohn. Symphony No. 8, in A minor, 
Paur has convincingly established him- ‘*‘Scotch,’’ opus 53. thu) 
~~) a a " oe | we Mozart. Symphony in D major, ‘‘Paristan.” 
Seil as a C f < ? A, ° 

If iS a con luctor of the first rank, Symphony in G minor (Kochel. No. 550). 
“and has inereased in favor with his pub- | Raff. Symphony No. 5, in E major, ‘*Le- 
lic aS a sympathetic interpreter of the | nore,’’ opus 117. : | 
se i a ‘ ae ; be ‘ai a) Rubinstein. Symphony No. 4, in D minor, | 
great musical masterpieces. His pro- “Dramatic,’’ opus 95. | 
grammes have not been invariably well | Schubert. Uahamee eympnony Pais minor. 

. - So Sy . - ‘ 
selected, but the same may be said of all | Pat 7 ROBINS RSs ae ee at Agee 
the conductors who came before him ex- | Strube, G. Symphony in C minor, MS., | 
cept Mr. Henschel, who seems to have i opus Tl. 


= beh : Tschaikowsky. Symphony No. 6, in B minor, 
had a special gift in this regard: The ‘‘Pathetique,’’ opus 74 (twice). | 
trouble seems to lie with the brief space | 


SUITES. 
of time within which it has become the | Bach. Suite - A —— pon 
i » eb Bee ae Foote. Suite in minor, opus 536. 
rule to limit these concerts. It is not al Peeper Suite No. 1, from ‘Jocelyn.” 
ways easy to give the necessary variety |} falo. Suite, ‘*‘Namouna.,’’ Ms, 
in a performance that it has become an }} . MacDowell. Sulte in,” minpk, Opus. ¢ie 


Athi | Suite No. 2, in E minor, “‘Indian,’’ opus 48, — 
unwritten law to confine within an hour | OVERTURES AND SYMPHONIO POBMS. |; 
and a half. The modern symphony fiils ‘of Re 


o 


D’Albert. Prelude to ‘‘Der Rubin.”?.° 


’ ad iby Ltée wi 
| | a 8 ‘We - is left for other music? Very little. Still, 
are fairly well acquainted with Tschal- “are hy 


kowsky. Will he not introduce ‘us 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


5 now and then the programmes have | 
© been unnecessarily monotonous, not to |: 
Glazounoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bala~. Say dull, though this season has been an 


‘impr | ats 
On the whole, the last season re- provement on the last in this respect; 
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2, Overture, “Die WF a 
| 4. © oN .) ont, oe “opus 
to “Konig 8 fea ot opus’ 117. 
‘Oowettare to “Le Corsaire,’ opus 21, 
was? tee ‘‘Patrie. 


—"Liset. A 
Muller-Berghaus). 


“Kine ieppeo-Bitaee aus Mittel- | 


Tragische Ouverture, opts 81. 


Beata, Fest-Ouverture, opus 80. 


_ Mott). 


Chadwick. Dramatic overture, ‘*‘Melpomene.’’ | 


Dvorak. Overture, ‘‘In der Natur,’’ opus 91. 

Goldmark. Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala,”’ opus 18. 
. Ldszt. Symphonic Poem No. 2, ‘‘Tasso.’’ 

’ Mendelssohn. Overture to ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,’’ 
opus 26. 

Reznicek. Overture to ‘‘Donna Diana.’’ 

Rubinstein. Overture to ‘‘Dimitri Donskoi.”’ 

Saint-Saens. Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,’’ opus 31. 

Schumann. Overture to ‘‘Genoveva,’’ opus 81. 

Smetana. Symphonic Poem, “Vysehrad. 4, 

Spohr. Overture to “‘Jessonda,”? opus 68. 

Strauss, R. Preludes to Acts I. and II. of 
‘“‘Guntram.’’ 

Tschaikowsky. Fantasia, ‘‘Francesca da 
Rimini,’’ opus 82. Overture-Fantasy, ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet.’’ ‘Overture, ‘‘1812,’’ opus 49. 

Volkmann. Festival Overture in EF major, 
opus 50. 

Wagner. Overture to ‘‘Der filegende Hollan. 
der.’’ Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ Overture to 
**Rienzi.’'’ Eine Faust-Overture. 
Act Ill. of ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ Prelude to ‘‘Tristan 
und Isolde.’’ Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger 
von Nurnberg.’’ 

Weber. Overture to ‘‘Oberon.’’ Overture to 
**‘Abu Hassan.’’ 

Zollner, H. ‘‘Mitternacht bei Sedan.’’ 


CONCERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS. 


Beethoven. Concerto for violin, in D major, 
opus 61 (Franz Ondricek). 

Brahms. Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in 
B-flat major, opus 83 (Rafael Joseffy). 

Bruch. Fantasia for violin on Scotch Folk- 
melodies, opus 46 (Timothee Adamowski). 

Moszkowski. 
opus 80 (Emile Sauret). 

Raff. Concerto for pianoforte, in O minor, | 
opus 185 (Oarl Faelten). 

Saint-Saens. Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, 
in G. minor, opus 22 (given twice: Martinus 
Sieveking and Antoinette Szumowska). 

Schumann. Concerto for violoncello, in A 
minor, opus 129 (Leo Schulz). 

Vieuxtemps. Concerto for violin, No. 4, in 
D minor, opus 81 (Marsick). 

Viotti. Concerto for violin, No. 22, in A 
minor (Franz Kneisel). 


SCENAS, ARIAS, SONGS. 


Bach. Aria, ‘‘Mein Glaubiges Herze (Caro- 
line Gardner Olark). 

Beethoven. Scena and Aria, ‘‘Ah] Perfido,’’ 
opus 65 (Mme. De Vere-Sapio). 

Delibes. ‘‘La Legende de la Fille du Paria,’’ 
from ‘‘Lakme’ (Mme. Melba). 

Gounod. Aria from ‘‘La Reine de Saba’’ 
(Caroliné Gardiner Clarke). 

Handel, Recitative, ‘‘Deep and Deeper 
Still,’’ and aria, ‘‘Waft eee Angels,’’ from 
“Jeptha”’ (Ben Davies) 

Henschel. Song. with orchestra, ‘‘Spring’’ 

rs. Henschel). Ballad, with pianoforte, 
anes euetetee ’* opus 45 (Georg Henschel). 

“wag Me R. Ooncert aria, ‘‘Armida,’’ MS., 
opus 24 (Gertrude Franklin). 

Liszt. Song, with orchestra, ‘‘Kennst du das 
Land ?’’ (Mrs. Henschel). 

Meyerbeer. Arioso, ‘‘Ah! mon fils,’’ from 
‘‘Le Prophete’’ (Rosa Olitzka). 

Mozart. Aria,* ‘‘Parto, Parto,’’ from ‘Ta 
Clemenza di Tito’’ (Rosa Olitzka). 

Parry, Dr. C. H. ‘King Saul’s Dream’’ 
(Georg Henschel). 

Saint-Saens. Air, ‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
vyoix,’’ from “Samson et Dalila’’ (Kate Rolla). 

Thomas, A. Ophelie’s mad-scene from ‘‘Ham- 
let’’ (Mme. De Vere-Sapio). 

Wagner. 
hauser’’ (Mme. Melba); Walther’s preisiied, 
from ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ (Ben Davies). 

. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brabms. Three Hungarian dances, Nos. 15, 
17, 21 (scored by Dvorak). 

ores “Scherzo Capriccioso in D flat major, 


us 66, 
Saabs, Largo from ‘‘Sersé’’ (arranged by 
Hellmesberber). 


Concerto for violin, in C major, | 


| 
| 


T; ve re “Trawon” | 5 umMy. i 
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/ ell, Miss M. R. 
| Strube were 


@ re 7 ; | sedi eth 
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Mozart. Andante and variations in D’ minor, 
from Divertimento No. 3; Turkish march from 
Sonata in A. major (scored by Herbeck). 

Schubert. Fantasia in F minor (scored by 
Trauer-Marschin E flat minor (scored 
by Liszt). 

Strauss, R. “Till lustige 
Streiche.’’ 

Wagner. Huldigungs-Marsch. Siegfried- 
Idyll. *‘Waldweben,’’ from ‘‘Siegfried. ti Isol- 
dens Liebestod, from ‘Tristan und Isolde.’’, 

Weber. Invitation a la Valse (scored by 
Berlioz). 

Of resident composers, Mr. G. W. Chad- 
wick, Mr. A. Foote, Mr. BE. A. MacDow- 
Lang, and Mr. G. 
renresented. The soloists 
were, in aJphabetical order: Mr. Timothee 
Adamowski, Miss Caroline Gardner 
(iarke, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr Carl Fael- 
ten, ‘Miss Gertrude Franklin, Mr. Georg 
Henschel, Mrs. Georg Henschel Mr. 


Eulensplegels 


' Rafael Josefty, Mr. Franz Koneisel, Mr. 


Preiude to | 


| positions, 


| comes next with seven works, and Mozart 
be 


| 
| 


Elizabeth's Greeting, from ‘“Tann- | 


‘Antoinette SzumowskKa, 


M. Marsick, Mme. Melba, Miss "Rosa 
Olitzka, Mr. Franz  Ondricek, Mme. 
Kate Rolla, Mr. Emile Sauret, Mr. Leo 
Schulz, Mr. Martinus Sieveking, Miss : 
Mme. De Vere- 
Sapio 
3eethoven wa 
and Wagner by 142. 


s represented by 10 com- 
Brahms 


thalkowsky follow with five works j 
each. Schubert and Schumann and Ber- 
lioz were each heard in three works. 
Hayden was heard in one! The total 
number of compositions given during the 
season was 105. Of these, omitting vocal 
solos, 17 were given for the first time, 
the most important being Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Francesca da Rimini,’”’ Mr. Strube’s 
symphony, Mr. MacDowell’s “Indian” 
suite, Mr. Foote’s suite and Mozart's an- 
dante and variations. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


) ¥ovies : 


Boston Symphony Orchestru. 

On May 28 we published a list of the com- 
positions given for the first time in Boston 
at the old symphony concerts of the Har- 
vard Musical Association (seasons of 1865- 
66 to 1881-82, seventeen years). We now 


‘publish the list of compositions given for 


| 


' 
| 


the first time in this city at the symphony 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, from their first season (1881-82) to the 
last (1895-96), fifteen years. 


orchestra, songs with pianoforte, and arias 
from operas or oratorios are omitted. The 
total number of concerts, not counting the 
Saturday afternoon public rehearsals, is 
256. -The concerts were conducted by Mr. 
Georg Henschel from 1881-82 to 1883-84 in- 
clusive; by Mr. Wilhelm Gericke from 1884- 
85 to 1888-89 inclusive; by Mr. Arthur Nik- 


isch from 1889-90 to 1292- 98 inclusive, and” 


by Mr. Emil Paur since then. The list is: 
cies yeh Symphony No. 1, in F my 3 oP, 
Overture to Grillparzer’ s ‘‘Hsther,’’ om 8, 


Prelude to “‘Der Rubin’ 
Auber: Overture to’ ''L/ Enfant prodigue,”” ov 
Apr ’ 
Bach, J. 8.: Pastorale from the Christmas 
Oratort RS Nov. 22, 
Prelude, ‘Andante, and "Gavotte hige'4 for 
strings by Bachrich) 5 0 Gap 34 nOee” Sas 


i 


. In this, as in | 
the preceding, list all solo pieces without | 
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Bernas, ra. Es: B viotin Concerto in G major , 1890 | Overture, “In the Mountains,’' P. Ta,’ 


-s++.Jan, 9, 1886 ne prolo as b. By 186 
Bird, ‘authes? hee Episodes for orchestra a vat D. 24.. eT pene qe. ne 


MS. 2 i : cee ee eee 
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ge ‘Ten. 4 1896 Pps 
, in B-flat major, ‘: Ag Grmpheny in C major. eb ‘gi 8 5 
“Bine te Dogulonese aus ba > " 1800 Serenade for ptritied, 3, NO. Ss ‘3, 8, in B Dy. 


Brabme: Symphony No, 8, in F mayor, op aes 1892 | Gade: Overture; “Michael Angelo,” op. J 8, byoidt 
a | 


*“eeewes 8, 1884 
, in EB minor, op. , _ Novelletten for stri “et 
nor, a Oa, we | gdtegeletsen for strteen, mvemeiia tram 4 
Tragische Ouverttire, op. 81, ..Oct. 29, 1881 | Serenade Ear nae tT ane 
ee in A major, op. 16. 6, isk6 Ge: me he OF 

anoforte Concerto No, 2, in B-flat: ma-— she eh 


jor, op. 83 | major, op. 
Violtis Concerto J. Lang).......March 15, 1884 Gilson, Paul: Dee i 
cne 3).. 


to in D major, op. 77 pens 
‘ a e 
Ph nt vi 25, 1 
Concerto or violin and ’cello, in A’ minde, ee “oink: sucrott le 08 | 


bp. Ir 
Sokiroeder)' anz Kneisel and Alwin : “Le Reve de Nitia’® ae ic 


Rhapsody for Contralto 0 and Maile Chorus, ee ‘Bane opt. oR eym gig 


oe 53 (Mary H, gt 
Co : 
Ado Pom Violin Concerto No. Mu arch 3, aes (C. Me omantique for violin, x 
Violin Acoe 44 (C. M. Loeffler)... Dec, 20, 1884 — Goetz: Overture, ‘“‘Im Frihling,’’ ys 
2 Uree Por: $ in D minor, op. 68 March 80, 


(Camilla Urso Gol 
Romenza for violin and 4 orchestra, “in A are cx mai ptr No. @, in B-flat poe 7 


minor, op. 42 (Cc. M. Loeffler)... .F 

Pree a Loamgh® Std orchestra, op, 4g" 
“ "" Nov. | 

Kol Nidrei,’’ for’ | ° bh 1888 Violin Concerto in A minor, ts 
wai ails Schulz). . Ep Mi ov, | 1889 (Franz Kneisel),..... ‘ ec 
ymphony No. 7, in ‘2h major, SOE ga nnee men jbochantes, | from 
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1891 
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oe 20, 1892 55, 


...April 15, | Feb. + 
2, tn B- flat ma- mT | Two melodies for strings, op. 84.. d 4 


Two melodies fo 
, 1886 | Grimm, J. rg r archestra 


1894 19 
O 1884 
Comedy br ss Fs a Handel; Coneerto grosso for sihinae “Ne B, 
Dramatic Overtics, Masa goth” . Jan, 1883 | in D major oe a. 1291. 
A Pastoral Prelude : : 1802. eat strings, No. es ee 28, 1885 


Scherzo in ‘ J 
March 8, 1884 1 
Cor 4 ‘Der Bar- Be 


-Oct. 27, 1888 
: Sym a rf 
dinavian’’,. 4 phony: in malnor, Scan- 


Symphony No. Je . 2 18S Yi 
‘‘Welsh’’ 2). “TOurg’’ 


No. 
Delibes:. ‘igyivia” 1 Henschel, Georg. : OEE RE ye 


Oct. 2 for strings, 0 
mata Symphony 1 No. 1, in D MAtor, %. wo from cs to Shakbpeare’s’ a | » eae 
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to in B-flat ioe’ ‘Ma. i 
(Carl Baérmann) T-. 
Symphony No. 4, in G papers Ballad for violin, Mi. (B.’ Listemanny’ wns | 


Symphony No. * in EK minor | “March 1, 
: : | Hymne au C | 
the N op; 95, MS... . 1868 | y éateur, for soprano and or- 


chestra, MS. (Mrs. Hensche 381 
1887 Herbeck, J.: Tanz-Momente. . Ws ye pepe Px ies 
| Heuberger, Richard: Overture to Pia! 8 5s 
Cain ov. 18, 1886" 
Variaticns on a theme by Schubert, ra) 
1805 20, 1 


. 1889 Humperdinck, E.: Humoreske. Nov 
No, 1, op. 45....Dec. 28, 1886  Traum- Pantomime from ‘'Hinsel ¥ ig, :: 
y No. 2, in G minor, Gretel’’ Nov. 2, a 
Oe. sh 1893 Huss, Henry Holden: Pianoforte Concerto . (: 
ean RT ae aie eS te and i ab ag 
| or pianoforte an enene 
MS. (H. H. Huss)..... id 
ong Robert: 
Oct, a, minor 


M 
OP. "Klughardt, August: Symphony No. 

Ov. av 1889 major, op. 387 oor eh 4 ihes 
Esser: Allegretto from Suite No. 2, op ee | 


Overture, 
Overture, 


Overture, 


Knorr, Iwan: Variations on an. 
Folk-Song, op. onetee 

_Korbay, Frangois; Nuptiale. ve Parga yr 
g, Arnold: Symphonic Prologue > § 


lation,’’ o 
speare’s ‘‘Othello’’ 


‘*Plevation’ 
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argaret. Ruthven: Dramatic over 

| in E minor, MS April 8, 

‘ae ‘‘Armida,”’ op. 24, ‘MS. 

Ba 5 Gertrude Franklin) Jan. 11, 
er, Ferdinand: SESE: to i Dofn- 

|. pisch -AD ril 13, 


‘ ec. 

aust-Symphonie March 24, 

sodie hongroise No. 1, in F mines. 

aS Dec. 26, 
-Rhaptodte espagnole (arranged for piano- 

; fie and orchestra by Busoni) (Fer- 
* Busoni) Jan. 27, 

: Suite for violin and orches- 

tra, Stes ‘Veillées de I’ Ukraine’’ ; 
M. Loeffier) Nov. 21, 
“Divertimento for violin and orchestra, in 

_  A& major, MS. (C. M. Loeffler). . Jan, 5, 
Fantastic Concerto for ’Cello, MS. (Al- 
® win Schroeder) Feb, 3, 
MacDowell: Symphonic poem, ‘‘Launcelot 
and Blaine,’’ cp. 26 Jan. 11, 
-@uite in A minor, OP. GB. svc vcccaes SOC. 24, 


~ Buite in E minor, ‘‘Indien,’’ op. 48, Rg j 
Planoforte Concérto No. 2, in D minor, 
| 23 (EH. A. MacDowell) April 13, 
Mackenzie, A. C.: Ballad, ‘‘La Belle Bh ae 
sans Merci’”’ wR 
Massenet : Seénes Alsaciennes 
Scénes pittoresques 
Pntr’acte and Finale from ‘‘Les Rs Sal 
March 8, 1884- 
Moszkowskt ; Suite No. 1, op. 39 April 14, 1888 
~Yiolin Concerto in E major, op. 80 (T. 
Adamowski) Jan, 6, 1889 
Mozart: Serenade No. 7, in D major, ‘‘Haff- 
re ner’’ Nov. 14, 1885 
Serenade No. 11, in B-fiat major....April 6, 1895 
Andante and Variations in D minor from 
_Divertimento No. 17 Oct. 19, 1895 
~ Concerto for flute and harp, in C major 
| BH. M. Heindi and A. Freygang). Jan. 12, 1884 
‘Matler- -Berghaus: Romanza for ‘Cello and, 
orchestra, MS. (Wilheim Miiller). Fare , 1883 
‘Paderewski: Pianoforte yonberte Aes 
“minor, op. 17 (Julia Rivé-King Maroh 19, 1891 
ete eee to “Oedipus Tyrannus,’’ "Bi. pe: 


Feb. 4, 1893 
‘Cahal Mor of sat 
Wine hed Hand,’ ” rhapsody for bari- 
he and orchestra, op. 40, MS. (Max 
| a nrich) March 30, 1895 
sige ong A No. 1, ‘‘An das Vater- 
Feb. 1, 1890 
4é er 
4 Jan. 19, 1884 
5 eis int” Overture to “Konig Manfred’’ 
Bodh Oct. 22, 1892 
> Entr’ acte. from ‘‘Der Gouveneur von 
i Tours’’ 
‘Romanza and Allegro moderato from. 
[Cello Concerto in D minor, op. 82 
March 7, 1891 
Concert overture in A 
| Pretude Mi dF f atin Ailey 
ée, nuét, and Fugue, for str anee 
ee Jan. 23, 1886 
‘Reanteek: ‘Overture to ‘Donna Diana” i 


a loocen,”* yy sSenrice) 
they. phony o. 6, in G minor, 

TD oohony NX 6, ‘in A’ maj i11 

. Bytraphon o. n major,~ 0 

iG. 3 a y Nov * 1887 
~ OQ dyerture to ‘Dimitri Donskoi’’.....Feb. 1, 1896 
ON “Antony and Sihotn een’? 


ae April 4, 1891 
"Don. Quixote,” Humoresque, =, a any 
\ ore ts from ‘‘La v e’’ atom. . 

~ atrte re en s ign Sy 000, 1884 


March 23, 1895 . 
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‘Tron “Henry ‘VIIr’’. 
Hite ie d’ Auvergne, By ‘pianoforte and, 
estra, ep. 73 ty . Lang).....Jan, 2, 1886 
Violin Concerto No. 3 , in B minor, op. 61. 
(T. Adamowski) Jan. 4, 1890 
Concert Piece for violin and orchestra, in 
EH minor, op. 62 (C. M. Leofler)...Feb. 17, 1894 
Introduction and Rondo capriccioso for 
violin, op. 28 (A. De Séve) Dec, 15, 1888 


i Scharwenka, Philipp: Symphonic poem, 


“Frithlingswogen’’ Oct. 29,1892 


Schubert: Symphony No. 


Overture in E minor 
Overture in B-flat major 
Overture in the Italian style, in D major 
Feb. 16, 1895 
Trauermarsch in B-flat minor (scored by 
Liszt) Oct. 31, 
Schumann: Bilder aus Osten, op. 66 (scored 
by Reinecke) Noy, 22, 1884 
Singer, Otto: Symphonic Fantasy..March 24, 1888 
Smetana: Overture to ‘ ‘Prodana nevesta’’ 
Dec. 81, 1887 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Vitava’’ Nov. 2). 1 1890 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Vysehrad’’....April 25,1896 
Symphonic poem, Rey 74 tise 26, 1895 
ohr: Seenaand Aria, “‘ crue es 
os ‘ Franklin). . b. 18, 1886 
Spontint: 


Stanford, CC. Villiers : Sym 
F minor, kaa oP: 2 e aie 

n ‘‘Moto perpetuo,’ 
Strauss, Johann: perp ee. tale 


t Suse, Richard: Symphony in F minor, 
es 12 ev Nov. 4, 1893 


‘In Italien,’’ oP. 
Dee. 22, 1888 
honic poem, ‘“‘Don Juan,’’ op. 
ae , Oct. 81, 1891 
a EFulenspiegels lustige Streighe, ’? op. 
ree Feb. 22, 1896 
eroludes to Acts I. and II. 
tram,’’ op. 2b 
Overture to Schiller’s 
“Jungfrau yon Orleans,’’ op. 8, MS 
Feb. 16, 1895 


Symphony in C minor, 4 § 11, MS.,.April 4, 1896 
Svendsen; Symphony No. in B- flat major 
op. Jan. 5, 1884 
Legend: “Zorahay da," oP 2 Re th 1892 
odie norvégienne No. n major 
were : Abit Nov. 16, 1889 
Ferdinand: in B 
major, op. Feb, 18, 18938 
Techaikowsky: Andantino and Scherzo ay 
Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Bp. 
Oct. a8, 1890 
Symphony No. 5, in HB minor, op. 64 
Oct. 22, 1892 
Symphony No. 6,. in B minor, ‘‘Pathé- 
tique,’’ op. 94 D 
Serenade for strings, op. 
Suite No. 8, op. 5 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Hamlet’’ March 5, 1892 
Fantasia, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini, 4 oP. ' 32 


Ouverture-Fantaisie, ‘Roméo et Tullette”” 

Gertie, cae ) 
Voorn * stax’ "Planotorie Concerta a age ~ 18R9 
Volkmann: Symphony No. 1, note and 


No. 2, in B-flat major, op. 53, 
pempeny Se Dee. Si 1883 
e o ‘Richard MIII.,’’ op. T 
Overtur t Storch Ta. _ 1885 
Wagner: Symphony in C major 
Prelude to “Paseltay. . ‘3 Nov. 31, 1882 
ee -Zauber’’ from ‘‘Parsifal,’’ 
‘Charfreitags-2a Fen 16, sens 
; tic suite, ‘‘Itali 
Weld, Arthur: ene j sete’ 4 1800 
ings and four 
S..March 14, 1891 


Concert Overture, op. Feb. 6, 1 
Pianoforte eerie.” in D bisinngil 20 sand 
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‘MR. PAUR SPEAKS, fo! 


The season is.over and Music Hall is once 


i 


*more deserted, though not forgotten. It - 


was a remarkable season in more than one 
respect. Not only has the Boston Sym- 
phony played as it never has before, 
not only has one of their members 
come prominently to the front as a com- 
poser, but it. has also proved that Mr. 
Higginson made no mistake when he. 
called Mr. Paur to the distinguished and 
responsible position of conductor of the 
Boston Symphony. This has been Mr. 
Paur’s third season, and it was a complete 
Success, and he certainly deserves the con- 
gratulation and hearty co-operation of all 
lovers of music. No one versed in musical 
matters can fail to realize that his path 
has been a thorny one, and that recognition 
was not accorded him without a hard 


peg I » ele with my repeated than} 3 
for your sacrificing activity, 18 
duly acknowledged by Mr. Higginson, the 
press, the public and myself.’ Wax 

This was a rather startling speech coma 
after three years of silence, and led to an 
“interview” with Mr. Paur. He courteously 
declined to talk about the internal affairs | 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, but” 


our reporter, with still another arrow in his” 
_ bow, again approached Mr. Paur, and this. 
> time was not wefused an answer to certain 
questions. After the last concert the Bos-» 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave in New York, ” 
a criticism appeared in the New Yorker 


_Staatzeitung which was somewhat incons 


Struggle and until he had plainly shown - 


that there was mo excuse for opposing him. 
In these three long years he has never with 
one word publicly alluded to his opponents, 
and his farewell speech to the orchestra 
came, therefore, rather unexpectedly,as for 
the first time he spoke plainly, calling 
things by their right name. Following is 
his speech as nearly verbatim as could be 
obtained: 

“Gentlemen: We have today arrived at 
our last rehearsal. This season has been 
an exceptionally successful one. From all 
sides it is acknowledged that the perform- 
ances of the orchestra have attained a 
Standard of excellence which has never be- 
fore been equalled. It fills me with pride 
and with great gratitude toward you, gen- 
tlemen, that I have succeeded in leading 
you to these triumphs in spite of the many | 
animosities from within and without. Your | 
zeal, earnestness and assiduity have brought 
us those triumphs. This is my third sea- 
son with you, and I must confess that with © 
each year my confidence in you grew and 
my attachment to you has become firmer. 
I see that you have recognized that as 
long as I remain in Boston I deem it my: 
duty to maintain impartially the interests 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and to 
further continually the performances of the 
orchestra and raise them to a still higher 
standard. In this I have succeeded in spite 
of all hostilities, and I rejoice, because I 
see that in this way the already secure 
foundation of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is laid deeper and deeper, and with ¢ 
it the certainty of its existence. We must 
strive for the best and have indulgence 
with those who, with all their might, try to 
hinder us in the accomplishment of this 
desire. We have conquered, and we will | 
conquer again if we work on earnestly and 
zealously. This is my aim, and I am satis- 
fied that you will still further assist me in 
this direction. Nearly all of you have done 
so, and, therefore, I anticipate with just 
joy our future progress, our next season, 


sistent. Heretofore this paper had been 
rather severe in its criticism of the per-— 
formances of the orchestra, and Mr. Paur 
had never been a favorite with them; but. 


. never was higher praise bestowed on the 


orchestra than that accorded it on this ogs 
casion, the penitent New Yorkers even going | 
so far as to say that it would be a work de- 
serving of everlasting gratitude if someone 
could steal the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
And they say further that even if one » 
should select the best musicians all over the 
world and bring them together and tell’ 
them to go ahead, they would fall far short 
of the standard of excellence attained by 
the Bostonians in their last concert. They 
cannot find superlatives enough to express 
their praise and admiration, and think it 
impossible that orchestra playing could be 
finer. They also speak of Mr. Paur, say- 
ing that although until today he has shown 
no signs of personal magnetism, greatness | 
or breadth of conception, etc., but, on the 
contrary, has often detracted from the glo- 
rious work of the orchestra by his pedan- 
try in execution and his nervous unrest, 
yet after last night’s performance one can- 
not gainsay that the technical qualities of 


the orchestra have not only not suffered 


during his reign, but have perhaps even — 
. been improved upon. 

Mr. Paur referred to a previous interviews 
in which he spoke at length on the cost of | 
the ‘‘Gastdirigent,’’ and in one place wags 
, quoted as follows: “If a leader should fall | 
from heaven itself and undertake to direct | 
an orchestra, he could not obtain the high” 
standard which is the fruit only of continti=" 


, ous and consciencious labor of orchestra | 


and leader who thoroughly understand each | 
other,’’ and how could an incompetent - 
leader thoroughly understand an orchestra 
of the excellence of the Boston Symphony | 
and not only maintain this standard of exe. 
cellence, but even improve upon it? Mf. 
Paur is loath to speak of the jealousies and 
prejudice that have assafied him, preferring — 
to let the work accomplished during hig | 
econductorship speak for him. Mr. Paur 
said further: “It has heretofore nearly 
always been my experience that whereyaay 
I went I at first met opposition, and’ 
sometimes very bitter opposition, but I have 
thus far always succeeded in An + ibe: 
in time, and I am proud to say that Yay 
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success of the past season, an 


‘no further justification.” = 


BOSTON LOSES A MUSICIAN. 
Mr. Charles Mole, Flute Vir- 


err ol te 


tuoso, to Return to Europe. | 


Well-Known Here asa Member of the 


Symphony Orchestra — His Distin- 
guished Career Abroad—The Artist 
to Have a Farewell Benefit—His 
Wife—A Word About the Flute. 

Mr. Charles Mole, the eminent flute 


virtuoso, who has so successfully filled 
the ehair of first flutist of The _ Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra for nine years, 
has resigned his position with that or- 
ganization, and will return to France, 
| his native land. 


Mr. Mole’s admirers are numbered by 


thousands—not in Boston alone, but 
' throughout the eastern states. Identi- 
fied with the Symphony orchestra for so 
many years, by frequent appearances in 
concerts with his own Chamber Music 
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and a 
are necessary, 

ood music. And, inasmuch as we can 
o without the fire part of the year, I 

may say music is the one essential.”” Mr. 
Mole has a real home, and here he told 
the story of his interesting life, with 
many apologies for his poor English and 
with all the animation characteristic of 
his nation. 

Born in Paris 45 years ago, his parents 
while he was yet a mere boy, remove 
to Nice, in. southern France. Here his 
father, a noted clarionetist and director, 
became leader of the military band. 

The father, naturally musical, was am- 
bitious for his hoy, and decided to give 


him the best instruction on the piano he , 
could afferd. He was disappointed in |. 
the lack of progress and interest shown | 


by his son, and after trying the violin, 
with the same resuit, concluded that 
time and money spent in the endeavor to 
make a musician of him were wasted. 
He then decided to educate the boy in 
mechanics, for which he showed inclin- 
ation. . 

About this time the boy heard a flute 
soloist, and from that day determined to 
become a flute player. Aided by his 
mother, he obtained an instrument and 
practised for six months unknown to his 
father. By this time he was proficient 
enough to play a solo at a small con- 
cert. His father was delighted. He en- 


pent in tI : 

the latter part of his.stay he assisted 
in teac ing she younger f4 ne 
these bas od oy named Jaquet. Strange 
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upils. One of 


to say,,. $ boy, now a young man, and 
a fine’ flutist, ist present, since the 


death of Mr. HB. M. Heindl, playing sec-. 


ond flute in the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra, recently coming from the Dam- 
rosch orchestra at New York. 

From Paris Mr. Mole went to Cologne, 
Royat, Angers, Dieppe and other large 
cities, playing with great. success as 
soloist, and making a name for himself 
throughout France, 

While at Dieppe he was offered a large 
Salary by Bilse of Berlin, now deceased, 
the famous leader of one of the best or- 
chestras in Hurope. With this orchestra 
he remained some time, and here he met 
Franz Kneisel, then concertmeister, now 
f° vac known as Boston’s leading vio- 
inist. 

From Berlin Mr. Mole went to Heol- 
land, then travelled as a soloist on his 
own account, finally returning to Paris, 
becoming identified with the Upera Com- 
ique. hen that building burned, 
through a happy coincidence Mr. Ger- 
icke, then director of the Boston Sym- 

hony orchestra, was in Paris, met Mr. 
Mole,-heard him play, and promptly en- 
gaged him for his own orchestra, 


Very soon after his Berlin engagement 
Mr. Mole met his accomplished wife. 
Their acquaintance began at a concert 
where;he appeared as soloist, and she 
was is accompanist. Although she 
could speak no French, and his knowl- 
edge of German was limited to a few 


' words, they found that the language of 
' love, like that of music, was universal. 


Mrs. Mole is deeply interested in her 
husband’s art, and has often been heard 
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y. It 
pictured on the tombs of t 
the Temple of Ninevah, © ulp 

on the frieze of thé Parthenon? It. has 
been found, in some form, in the deserted 
cities of the cave dwellers, and exhumed 
in the ancient cities of the Aztecs. Ail. 


in all, no instrument, now known, has 
had a longer, more eventful and interest- . 


ing life than the flute, 
In ancient Greece the flute player be- 
came the most important musician, and 


' numerous performers were in demand for 


every occasion, grave and gay. One thou-. 
Sand dollars for a day’sS performance 
was not considered an excessive nrice for 
& Single-noted flutist. Flute players be- 
came leaders of society, extravagant and 


corrupt. Aristophanes tells us that it be- 


came a common proverb in describing any 
One who lived extravagantly, and in 
luxury, to say, he “lives the life of a 
flute player.’’ 

Xenophon writes that these degenerate 
Athenians built a temple to the female 
flute player, Lauria, and worshipped her 
during her life time as Venus. No less a 
Writer than Plutarch remarks, “‘She was 
a wonderful performer on the flute.’’ 

It was the custom for a great Roman 
orator to station a flute player behind 
him, in order, says Plutarch, that when 
the orator strained his voice to too high 
a pitch, the flute player should sound a 
lower note on his flute, and thus bring: 
it down to the proper level, and vice 
versa, 
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Club of three years since, and as a solo- 
ist, his face has become familiar to all 
lovers of good music. Boston has long 


as his accompanist in Boston. Flute players were finally driven out of 


Greece. by Alcibiades, who thought the 


been proud of this artist, and had come 


to look upon him as her own, and all © 


| regret to have him leave his adopted 
| .eity. 

- Of the playing of Mr. Mole, it is hardly 
“necessary to speak, for whether it has 
‘been at some small charity concert, 


with a piano badly out of tune, or the 
obligato to Handel’s ‘‘Sing Sweet Bird,” 


‘as sung by Melba with the Symphony 


orchestra—the perfection of vocal and 
flute methods—we have learned to ex- 
pect the finished artist that he is. 

Mr. Mole has done much to raise the 
character of the flute in public opinion, 
by showing the possibilities which exist 
in an instrument subject to so much un- 
deserved abuse. The Symphony audi- 
ences of last season will remember with 


ee a 


what delight they listened to his per- | 


formance of Benoit’s ‘‘Symphonic Poem,” | 
couraged him to continue, and finally 


and.those who attended the closing 
‘Pop’? concert last season will recall 


| how the audience fairly rose to its feet 


after his solo, and demanded an encore. 


A. Herald representative recently called 
‘upon Mr. Mole at his cosey home in 
Roxbury, with the object in view of tell- 
ing its readers something about the life, 
studies.and future plans of this man, 
who undoubtedly’ ranks as the finest 
flutist: in this country, and one of the 
“most. thorough artists on his chosen in- 
-strument now living. | : 
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CHARLES MOLF. 


gave him a place in the band. | 

With his father’s band he went to 
Paris, and there entered the Conserva- 
tory, studying flute, harmony and com- 
position. At the end of two years he 
took his first prize. 


His studies were interrupted by the 
Franco-Prussian war, and he obtained 
a position with the orchestra at Monte 
, Carlo as soloist. Here he remained until 
_-the time came when he must serve his 
| five years in the French army. He en- 
listed as a military. musician, being lo- 


Mr. Mole, for obvious reasons, declined 


to make any comparison, from the ss | 
the | 
comparative merits of Mr. Gericke, Mr. | 


of view of the orchestra player, o 


Nikisch and Mr. Paur, as directors. The 


orchestra player, he said, is a mere . 


machine, and Russla the most demo- 
cratic of democracies compared with 
the modern orchestra. 

In Mr. Mole’s opinion our orchestra 
is the best in the world, but he believes 
it could be improved with less travel. 
The changes which the orchestra makes 
in travelling hurriedly one week in ev- 
ery month are arduous and fatiguing to 
the players. 

After the close of the promenade con- 
certs, Mr. Mole and family will go di- 
rect to Nice, where he will play as so- 


| loist three times each week with the 


Casino orchestra, now under direction 


| of his father. 


He expressed himself as highly pleased 


with the American people, and would be | 


glad to stay longer. He finds, however, 
our New England winters too trying. 

He will be heard in his farewell con- 
cert next Tuesday evening, when sev- 
eral novelties will be presented, among 
them a composition of his own for S8o- 
prano, flute and orchestra, and a duo 
for two flutes and _ orchestra. Mr. 
Charles Peabody, one of his pupils, will 
appear with him in the latter. 


The flute is probably the oldest of mu- | 
sical instruments. There may be peoples |] 
without a God, but. none have been dis- ~ 


covered without some form of music, | 
and usually the flute, in a crude shape, | 


instrument disfigured tae beauty of his 
mouth. 


tae ne ee me 


It is a long step from the fute of an- 
tiquity, to the scientificalsy correct 
Boehm instrument of today, one of .the 
most useful and effective of the modern 
orchestra. 


Kinglish poets, from Dryden to Tenny- | 


s0n, have sung of the flute, and not al- 
Ways musically. 

Probably Ifandel was the first to use 
this instrument in the orchestra, and 
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s:nce his day, most of the composers | 


have found an important place for it. 


I’rench flute players use the silver flute; ' : 


it seems to have become the style in that 
country. Mr. Mole contends that he has 
tested both silver and modern instru- 


ments before supposed competent listen- | 


ers, and they have never agreed as to 
which he was playing. While a perfor- 


mer of his consummate skill may hide | 


' 
i 
' 


the harder quality of the metal instru- || 


ment, it is well known that magy emi- 


and not a few directors insist that the 


| 
nent flutists prefer wooden instruments, | 
! 


leading instrument of the wood-wind 
choir should not be metallis. 

The flute is not easily mastered, and 
there are few first-class performers in 
Boston. It requires perseverance and | 
constant practice, as does any real musi- | 


_cal instrument. As a lady’s instrument, | 


its popularity is Srowings and several 
good players of the gentler sex may be 
found in Boston. 


will be found as the instrument upon eset asieeeieston 


which the most primitive races in all | 
lands first represent their musical feel- | 





Mr. Mole’s Concert. Sax dthes 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Molé gave his farewell /4@ Ee ee eee ) ’ : . | I Be eta ee ‘he tha 
concert in Music Hall. He was assisted by Mrs. Jean-  ‘MWele the Kminent Flutist. | | 
nette Lovell, soprano; Miss Aagot Lunde, contralto; }, ~~ 
Mr. C. Sobeski, tenor; Prof. C. Desiouis, baritone; Mr. | 
E. Perabo, pianist; Dr. Charles Peabody, flutist, and | CF as | ‘joined 
Dr. L. Kelterborn, accompanist. The orchestra was SA ies on oe en toh 
composed of members of the Boston Symphony Or- | | : last baw , May 25, 1887. 
chestra under the direction of Mr. Gustav Strube. pevening in M ries ame “em D 

Mr: E. Hubbard added two songs to the evening’s dears Stet at ani colder ged, Pearance a6 a poloist at ine priph hs cad ) absence: of, 
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> orlnggaas Pe ee ott Sensor Ae Boston, has resigned his position in the concerto for flute and harp. woo ae ! ment will be in the hands of F 
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Mr. Molé played a fantaisie for flute and orchestra, p fa amesra sient a ee on pcg : h orchestra, Benoit’s he. prs 

by Demesseman; an introduction and variations on ‘aware ‘oulgerieheve vie the beatae | In 1890 ‘otngaelll 
un original theme for flute and piano, by Schubert, : fn cal eee ibe Molé The mem- sh attadh tech su 

; phrasing, and his fine musica ste | olé, Sautet, Stras. 
and a duo concertante, for two flutes and orchestra, }) 7. phoen often praised in the Journal, | Ser, Gtinzel and Hackebarth. The firs 
by Magnier. Mr. Molé was in his happiest mood, and} 24 4: is not necessary: at this late day | atch ': reo ae a RESSCIDEOR Hall 
all his work was marked by the brilliancy, fine artistic to describe his skill to men and women | thats eason, April 2, 1 S were given 
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Mrs. Lovell has a pleasant and a well-trained voice | Mr, Molé’s life, the Pantera for which. ais at ahavity c oe hy Phot md is the : a 
that was heard to great advantage in Mr. Molés Scene | W@5 kindly wees hs! “ae : credit that on. all occas Pa Seen hia si : : Minh j. 
Pastorale,” the difliculties of which were conquered , mportant, he has shown himself a con-. | .” ue 
by her with easy grace. She also sang two ware by tomlist tie father was the tpusle, chief summate artist. es lead of Max Zach, Wh | 
Chaminade, and confirmed the impression that she 1s} 9f the First egiment o e Garde Pied a6 Seasons, now an ‘ti : | 
an artist of taste and intelligence. Miss Lunde sang Ey gupta ga ws? s Gelebrates | Che) by tie aha sca aaron Bhalla clips apy 
Liszt’s ‘*Lorley,” and it is a pleasure to note the great Fils sister, Zo ene x and highly es- Aagot Lunde, contralto; Messrs. Eliot d. Neu 
5 dated al. | sumer; 18 & ‘well-known deat § Hubbard, C. Scbieski and Wm. Hein- John G. 

progress she has made inher art. Her voice was al-| teemed member of the Opéra Co ue, rich, tenors; Prof. Camille Dasion ne ne 
ways pleasant in quality, but it has gained in large Saat Mae seearr los ‘- e PgR: es c : baritone; Mr. Perabo, pianist; Dr. Pea. W. Gruenhers’ Oe th ¢ lowsk 
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like ap artist, and has the intelligence that so many | Nice, when he was 15, and against the | phage hay og ech asi tes Pe aeneny Opolieatra It Wan fe ale yee be 
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she phrases with exquisite taste; she sings {ole | Where he studied under Hen Altea i ‘aha orchestra) by “Demerseeman, and | vious t0 hat, lighter susle had i 
as well'as intelligently; her work is finely finished, | 7 S0™ Oe © Neof the war. he went to gn énoore in which his sustained canta- places on the programmes, and it © 
and throughout unmistakably indicates the well- Nice and played at Monte Carlo under : Bate hs hogy 3 bravien aie ae ie nd em | pold move on Mr. Mullal ’s Dp rt t 
trained and conscientious artist. Better, sounder and ee woe, nie og | th oo Dane Mr. Perabo in Schubert's variations for » the innovation. This, however, m 
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resident singers, and in the interest of art it is to b€| him a present of 600. francs. @ re- Midis and orohesern tae rer sina 
hoped that she will give the music-loving pubiic more Deter Sie OOsser veers Mt. % Bien | duo concertant, for wo flutes, by Mag- 
frequent opportunities of hearing her. in ‘th e Artillery Sand as Vincennes. oA _nier, was also on the program. : 
3 strube’ rchestra |, 3 ; | Among the other pieces that w w tz 

Two of Mr. Gustay Strube’s pieces for the 0 He took the first prize for flute at l pecially worthy of potloe ere Bp Cog 
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Strube is a thinker as well as a book student. The tases Cana eaat obliced 56 refuse a and feeling; and songs sung by Mrs. of the number. . | 
‘little works are most pleasantly original, and are filled | gattering offer from London. Later he | Saupe "and mane pith beilitone — - Many novelties. are promised by 
to their limits with idea. Mr, Perabo played the vas ‘a xhe. Bagg pairs Pos Bee E Senge tnd: ease. Mr. Hubbard sang a sous yn ager Comee, A glance over the nu 
piano part in the Schubert theme and variations, and the thy futist’ of the  theatea aa | Hawley so effectively that he was en- . be performed the first. 
again demonstrated his refined taste, his neers Classic Concerts at Angers. a e he L ware ° | ee got dala etciene 
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Mr. Motle’s Concert. : 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Molé gave his farewell Testimonial Concert to Mr. Charles 


concert in Music Hall. He was assisted by Mrs. Jean- 

nette Lovell, soprano; Miss Aagot Lunde, contralto; | 
Mr. C. Sobeski, tenor; Prof. C. Destouis, baritone; Mr. | 
) K. Perabo, pianist; Dr. Charles Peabody, flutist, and | 
Dr. L. Kelterborn, accompanist. The orchestra was | 
composed of members of the Boston Symphony Or- | 


~ 


1 
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Mole, the Eminent Flutist, in 
Music Hall Last Evening —A 
Pupil’s Recital. 


A testimonial concert was given last 


chestra under the direction of Mr. Gustav Strube. |) evening in Music Hall to Mr. Charles 


Mr: E. Hubbard added two songs to the evening’s 
pleasure, although his name did not appear on the | 
programme. 

Mr. Molé played a fantaisie for flute and orchestra, | 
by Demesseman; an introduction and variations on | 
an original theme for flute and piano, by Schubert, 
and a duo concertante, for two flutes and orchestra, 
by Magnier. Mr. Molé was in his happiest mood, and 
all his work was marked by the brilliancy, fine artistic 
tuste, largeness of style and wonderful technique that 
are bis by right of conquest. He was received as an 
undisputed master, and it was a generally expressed 
regret that Boston is to suffer the loss of an ar- 
tist whose place it will not be easy to fill. 

Mrs. Lovell has a pleasant and a well-trained voice 
that was heard to great advantage in Mr. Moles “Scene 
Pastorale,” the difliculties of which were conquered 
by her with easy grace. She also sang two songs by 
Chaminade, and confirmed the impression that she is 
an artist of taste and intelligence. Miss Lunde sang | 
Liszt’s **Lorley,” and it is a pleasure to note the great | 
progress she has made in her art. Her voice was al- 
ways pleasant in quality, but it has gained in large- 
ness and power and in flexibility. 
like ap artist, and has the intelligence that so many 
artists lack. She has an unfailing instinct in vetting 
at the heart of the work she interprets, and of making 
the meaning and sentiment unmistakable to the hearer. 
She phrases with exquisite taste; she sings teelingly 
as well as intelligently; her work is finely finished, 
and throughout unmistakably indicates the well- 
trained and conscientious artist. Better, sounder and 
more satisfying work has not been heard from our 
resident singers, and in the interest of artitis to be 
hoped that she will give the music-loving public more 
frequent opportunities o f hearing her. 

Two of Mr. Gustay Strube’s pieces for the orchestra 
were heard for the first time—an “Klegie’ and a ‘sSer- 
enade,’,—and both were ot artistic value. The Sere- 
nade is a charming and unconventional little work, 
charmingly scored, and showing once more that Mr. 
Strube isa thinker as well as a book student. The 
little works are most pieasantly original, and are filled 
to their limits with idea... Mr, Perabo played the 
| piano part in the Schubert theme and variations, and 

again demonstrated his refined taste, his musicianly 
knowledge, and the self-reserve that adds so much to 
the effect of his playing. Prof. Deslouis and Mr. So- 
beski were liberally applauded for their Conscientious 
work. 


—— 


Miss Lunde s1ngs | i955. He began to study the flute at 


| Nice, when he was 15, and against the 
'wish of his father. After six months’ 


Molé, the eminent flute player, who, 
to the grief of all lovers of music in 
Boston, has resigned his position in the 
Symphony Orchestra after nine years 


of most honorable service. The brill- 


iancy of his technique, the beauty of his 
phrasing, and his fine musical taste 
have been often praised in the Journal, 
and it is not necessary: at this late day 
to describe his skill to men and women 
that have for several years been de- 
lighted by it. 

And yet as little is known about the 
careers of musicians who visit us for a 
season, dazzle, and then disappear, it 
may interest many to read a sketch of 
Mr. Molé’s life, the material for which 
was kindly furnished by him. 

ok 
ei u 

Mr. Molé comes from a very musical 
family. His father was the music chief 
of the First Regiment of the Garde 
Imperiale and a celebrated clarinetist. ! 
His sister, Zoé Caroline Marie Mole- | 
Truffier, is a well-known and highly es- | 
teemed member of the Opéra Comique, | 
at which theatre she made her début in 
1880. Mr. Molé was born in Paris In 


study he played for the first time at a 
charity concert. His success was 50 
great that his father relented. In 1869 
he entered the Paris Conservatory, 
where he studied under Henri Altés. In 
‘Tt? on account of the war he went to 
Nice and played at Monte Carlo under 
Lucas. The Directors were so pleased 
that when in ’72 he left the orchestra 
to do his military service, they gave 
him a present of 500 francs. He re- 
turned to the Conservatory and at the 
same time was engaged for five years 
in the Artillery Band of Vincennes. 

He took the first prize for flute at 
the Conservatory in 1874, and taught 
there for a time. He played later in 
the orchestra of Pasdeloup, Colonne 
and Lamoureux. For three years he 
was soloist at the Musard concerts, a 
position formerly filled by Demersse- 
man. He was obliged to refuse a 
flattering offer from London. Later he 
was in the orchestra of the Théatre 
Lyrique under Vizentini. In 1879 he was 
the first flutist of the theatre and 
Classic Concerts at Angers. There he 
founded the Philharmonic Society of 
which he was conductor. It was at 
Angers that Peter Benoit presented 
him with the manuscript score of his 
flute concerto. 

In 1882 Mr. Molé was at Dieppe, where 
he received a most generous offer from 
Bilse of Berlin, the famous conductor 
of the Concert Haus, otherwise known 
as the Orchestral Knitting-and-Roast 
Veal Association. I well remember his 
début in Berlin, and the sensation that 


man He. 


truments for 
ed with Bilse 
and Holland. In ’86 
Molé, after concert 


returned to F 
mance. nade concerts at Music Hall next Me 


evening the summer musical season will-be ; 
well started. This is the eleventh year of 


con- 
He afterward 


the Opéra . 


re until the 
y 25, 1887. He 
ymphony Or- 
His first ap- 


pearance as a soloist at the Symphony - 


concerts was April 2, 1892, i , 
ae Pad fae ge and harp. "Mom ar | 
» he played with or oit’s 
symphonic. bye Aind chestra, Benoit’s 
n, 30 Mr. Molé founded 
Molé Chamber Music Club. al 
bers were Messrs. Molé, Sautet. Stras- 
ser, Gtinzel and Hackebarth. The first 
concert Was given in Association Hall 
March 5; two other concerts were given 
that season, April 2,17. A second series 
was given the next season by him, with 
ae “gee of Messrs. Miiller ‘Gold- 
schmidt, Gtitter and i D 
Jan. 26, Web, 18). Perey apes ae 
As soloist he has played in very many 
concerts here, and always with ereat : 
Success. He has often appeared in the 


credit that on all occasions, humble or 
Important, he has shown himself a con- 
Summate artist. 


> 
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Last evening Mr. Molé was assisted 
by Mrs. Jeannette Lovell, soprano; Miss 
Aagot Lunde, contralto: Messrs. Kliot 
Hubbard, C. Scbieski and Wm. Hein- 
rich, tenors; Prof. Camille Deslouis, 


' baritone; Mr. Perabo, pianist; Dr. Pea- 


body, flutist; Dr. Kelterborn, accom- 
panist, and an orchestra of Symphony ' 
men conducted by Mr. Gustav Strube. 

The program was a long one, and the ‘ 
various numbers were applauded heart- ! 
ilv. Mr. Molé, who was warmly greet- 
ed, played a Fantaisie originale (flute 
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In the absence of Manager > 
C. A. Ellis, who is in Europe, the manage- | 
‘ ment will be in the hands of Frederic R. 


taki ; 
, : 


Comee. Mr. Comee has for years been t 


able assistant manager of the Symphom ; 


Orchestra, and no more competent 


could be found to promote the interests | 


the ‘Pops.’ 


La 
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Everything possible will be 


x Zach Will Conduct; Many Novel= 


With the opening of the series of Prome= 
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done to make the character of these enter- 
tainments such that ladies shall have no 


hesitancy in attending them without an es-— 

About the same scheme of decoration 
will be followed this year as in previous 
' Seasons, festoons of laurel being used with 


cort. 


good effect on the balcony fronts and elge- 
where. On the opening night quite a dis- 
aid of charity, and it is Zreatly to his | play of flowers will be seen on the stage. ae 

The orchestra will number fifty men from 
the Symphony. These will be under thi ‘& 


lead of Max Zach, who has, in diff 


seasons, now and then ted a single num-_ 


ber of his own compdésition. ‘ 
the conductors have been: 7 


_ A. de Novellis, Franz Kneisel, John C. 


laly, Wilhelm Rietzel, T. Adamowski 


E. Gruenberg. Of these, all but the rst 
two have been members of the Symphony 


Orchestra. It was under Mr. 


Mullaly’s. 


conductorship that such selections as the 
overtures to “‘Rienzi’’ and “Tannhauser’? 


were first played at these concerts. 


Pre+ 


and orchestra) by Demersseman, and: Vious to that, lighter music had held the 
places on the programmes, and it waa @ 
bold move on Mr. Mullaly’s part to make 


en encore in which his sustained canta- 
bile was as remarkable as his pro- 
ficiency in bravura. He was heard with 
Mr. Perabo in Schubert’s variations for 
flute and piano, and in his own Scéne 
Pasiorale for soprano (Mrs, Lovell) 
flute and orchestra (MS., first time). A 
duo concertant, for two flutes, by Mag- 
nier, was also on the program. 

Among the other pieces that were es- 


pecially worthy of notice were Mr. - played that people take the opportunity : 


Strube’s charming elegie and serenade, 
played for the first time; Liszt’s ‘‘Lore- 
ley,”” sung by Miss Lunde, who has Ff 
improved greatly during the past year, 


and feeling; and songs sung by Mrs. 
Lovell, who has a flexible voice of good 
compass, and sings with brilliancy and 
ease. Mr. Hubbard sang a song by 
Hawley so effectively that he was en- 
cored, 

Li 


x * 

It is with regret that Boston says 
good-by to Mr. Molé, and the wishes 
for his welfare in Nice are many and 
sincere. May the form of saying “good- | 
by”’ if turn out to be ‘‘adieu,’’ but au 
revoir. 


—— 


which are not reserved. 


instant and 


the innovation. This, however, met 


lasting approval. Regul 


patrons surely must have noticed that 


waltzes and light music generally 


with less attention than the heavier selee- 


tions receive. It is while a waltz is 


striking matches for their cigars, and it } , 


then that one hears the popping of corks, 
A Wagner overture is welcomed with a 
-and who sang last night with breadth * quiet settling down to the full enjoyme? F 
of the number. 


lrange of composers. 

Bach, Wagner, Liszt, Meyerbeer, , 
Rubenstein, Gounod, Tschaikowsky, Ve 
Rossini and Goldmark. I 
of music of a lighter character, the pro-- 
. grammes include A.Thomas, Grieg, Reinecke 
Lachner, Auber, Suppé, Mascagni, Strauss 


In the | 


* 
ve) 
on 


Of the composers 


PHILIP HALE. ‘ Waldteufel, Sullivan, DeKoven, Nevin and 

many others. . ee ¥ 
On the floor there are to be fifty-eight re=. 
served tables, and more than one hum 
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r thére will _be thirty-two reserved ; ee , Se | ' | thought, including music, but poor 
tables, and the entire sides of this balcony : “h ; | Nietzsche is in the mad house. Not — 
te gh ye ae le A : | : | a I a without reason does beer enter largely || 

@ will be reserved. The second balcony into the pleasure at the Pops. As the 

is to be open to anyone, like the unreserved P d C t 0 ‘evening wears along, even comparative- 

tables on the floor. romena € L0n cer S' pen ly poor music seems interesting, and 

EE oo : no Gqubt the Dead Merch in Saul would 

1p not depress beyond recovery. 

at Music Hall. It is to be regretted that the weather 

did not join heartily in the spirit of last 

evening. For, although we have known 

cases where beer and music were en- 

> joyed with snow upon the ground, yet 


” The Village Postmaster,” ad there must be natural atmospherle 


» warmth to induce full, careless glee, 

which, as the music sounds, forgets the 

New Play at the Park, past and recks not of the morrow. Nev« 

ertheless, there was honest pleasure, if 

BM iis | en it was taken a little sedately. Then it 

I AL LS Wh WA ve me ' must not be forgotten that many pres- 

SENNA VSN HE VRS , wmNiag ”? . “ent have not yet shaken off the influ- 

\ AN MANNS i Prince Ananias, Old Jed / ence of the Symphony concerts. They 

ONY bey? » 66 9 | felt that it would be indecorous to spea 

‘ We} | Prouty and Carmen. or laugh during the performance of a 

SN - piece, They missed the program books 
A 
Waza ~~ 
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With the learned exnvnlanations of the 
construction; they had no clue as to the 
The eleventh season of the Promenade | appearance of a clarinet cadenza or the 
Concerts opened last evening in Music | Conclusion theme. Ingenious young men 
kil, tinder the manaesiiéet ct i1r - in boston give lectures during the win- 
oars Suoes € pees ‘| ter, preparatory lectures for the com- 
R. Comee. Mr. Max Zach of the S¥Ym- |} prehension of the Symphonies, Might 
phony Orchestra made his début as a] it not be a good thing for someone to 
conductor at these concerts. The pro- | §!Ve & course of lectures on the ‘Art of 
Hearing Light Music?” 
; lL do not propose to criticise the cone 
Polonaise in . tees Isz cert. ‘These concerts are not to be 
we Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor’? — . criticised, they are to be thoughtlessly 
4 hy Mae a Ey we ae iit Nae tt Waltz, ‘‘Freut euch des Lebens,” eet aoe pi ‘ang, Merits of the excellene 
th Nut Se Nea ' Men " sihitig musiclans are well known, The taste 
Za. SAR NSE SL Selection, “Aida,” s.ssecseesseeeeserses:. Verdi | 4nd the good sense of Mr. Zach are 
DNB) Bh: By Hi Scenes Pittoresques ..../7777"' veceeee.Massenet | 4180 known. When he sald to a Journal 
. EN I CHEB) Wh ae a. March. man that he did not propose in his 
Hh ih SA em amen iy oP” b. Air de Ballet. capacity as conductor to “educate the 
Pb by! tp nda: VG LEO c. Angelus. audience,’ he struck the keynote. Must 
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Dei ey MAL ae Kit UT AMEE d. Fete Boheme, there always be this cant about edu- 
CE PLEA RG 4 eK, Narcissus : Kthelbert Nevin | cation? Must people be expected to 
eee and Gavotte (for string manner listen to musie as though they were to 

PL RE UADC PEAY See hEd ERD Whirl 5 64 dW ewesé ceed, ‘ach | pass an examination before leaving tl} 
: Bk A hp dates : J aC SS ¢ x! ‘ | g the 
oars. i times rR 1 bbddeabadheedenks Liszt | hall? There are some otherwise estl- 
Waltz aenteelinhiaee eee ee eeeeee eee Ldam mable persons who unconsciously war 
tet PT DOR ROS gre BARD NT Mazourka, ‘‘La Mousme” ‘, against music by insisting on its eduea- 
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err ase Se es bo = mA $i yeh i Saath eet Stt corr, 8232 Wizard of the Nile”’ Victor Herbert right; and may he have the COUraAge 

; . i “we (First time.) to stick to his resolution, Wet there 

William Maginn, in one of his max- be at thease Comers Seam tunes that 

'ims, pregnant with thought, which was | {ote Balety, marches that fill the 

| » DCS om) wath Wes i breasts of the timid - with jlngoism; 

farses Astaier pba meen observation and rich overtures and pot-pouris that recall 

| personal experience, exclaimed with ad- | pleasant memories of the opera; and let 

amantine conviction, ‘‘As to the beauti-! there be tender, romantic melodies that 

ful mutual adaptation of cold rum and a Pe rast yung rhe and Roh weet tig 

ALO Vy f nian VOSeP logether, and renew e you 0 

cold water, that is beyond all praise, sedate couples who have airtons for- 

and indeed forms a theme of never- gotten that they once Jooked at the 

ceasing admiration, being one of Na-! moon and were most eloquent when 

ture’s most expuisite achievements.” , they were silent, Let there be frank 

This beautiful mutual adaptation ‘is pleasure instead of the pretence. Wet 

also to be observed in the relations there be love-glances, whether the emo- 

of beer and music. It is true that cli- tion be like froth or smoke, or ag gub- 

mate enters as a factor in this latter stantial as the sandwiches ghould be. 

problem in proportion, In Munich, for in-. Let there be jest and laughter without 

stance, nature inspires fierce thirst, but the thought of creditors or harassing 

ane Sees there is no city where thirst may be 4s domesticity. This is the true education 

MAS SACK, ||, easily, nutritiously and cheaply slaked. | that should follow the waving of the 

The new Orchestra Conductor of the Pops. | | And everyone knows that Munich is a4 baton held intelligently by Mr. Zach, 

| | very musical town. Puitie HALE, 
Articles on the singular relations be- 
‘tween eating, drinking and music have 
already appeared in the Journal, and; 
it is not now necessary to repeat the 
‘statements and the list of historical 
precedents contained therein. It is true 
{that Hoffmann in his advice to com- 
{posers as to the proper beverage to 
inspire an anthem, a symphony, or an 
opera did not mention beer. But Hoff- 
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question is ‘When do the Promenade 
“eoncerts begin?’ and there will be gen- 
eral satisfaction at the announcement — 
‘that Monday evening, May=11, will be the | 
| 
: 


' 


” 


tainments. | | | 
A brief resume of these concerts, show- 

‘{ng their duration and the conductors by | 

seasons may be of interest: 

.) 1885, July 11 to Oct. 3, Mr. Ad, Neuen- 


-dorff, 73 performances. 
1886, une 5 to Sept. 25, Mr.. John C. Mul- 


| J 
‘laly erformances. 

May 1887, ne 11 to Sept. 3, Mr. Wilhelm 
Rietzel and Mr. Ad..Neuendorff, 73 per- 
_formances. |. 

888, “May 28 to Sept. 22, Mr. Franz 
Kneisel and Mr. Ad. Neuendorff, 102 per- 
formances. ‘ 

1889, June 1.to July 6, Mr. Ad, Neuen- 

dorff, 31 performances. 
1890, no concerts. 

1891, June 1°to July 11, Mr. T. Adamow- 
| ski. and Mr.. E. Gruenberg, 36 perform- 
| ances. . 

4892, May 31 to July 9, Mr. T. Adamow- 

ski, 35 performances. 

| 1893, une 8 to July 15, Mr. T. Adamow- 
ski 31 performances. 

|. 4894, May 12 to July 7, Mr. T. Adamow- 

ski, 45 performances. 

| 1895, May 11 to July 6, Mr. A. De No- 
yellis, 44 performances. 

The above enumeration of perform- 
ances given shows that the opening night 
for this season will be the 568th perform- 
ance. Everything will be conducted upon 
the same general plan as that of last 
season, with evenings devoted to favor- 


‘opening night of these popular enter- 
4 i git : 


MAX ZACH. 


‘ 
Conductor of the Music Hall Promenade 
oh Concerts. 


_ ite composers, request programmes and 
other equally attractive features. The 
conductor will be Mr. Max Zach, for 10 


dorff aoe Mr. De Novellis are the only 

o conductors who were not members 
of the organization. Mr. Zach will be 
readily and pleasantly remembered as 
the composer of several waltzes, polkas 
and marches, the performances of which 
he has himself conducted during the past 
three seasons. Mr. Zach was born in 
1864 at Lemberg, Austria. His early musi- 
cal education was received at home un- 
der the direct tuition of Prof. Czerwin- 
ski for the piano, and Prof. Bruckmann 
for the violin. Even while Mr. Zach was 
at school he was a member of the local 
Conservatory orchestra, which gave sev- 
éral symphony concerts. In 1880, upon 
determining to become a professional 
musician, Mr. Zach went to the Vienna 
Conservatory, where he studied the vio- 
lin, first under Bachrich and later under 
Prof. Grun. While studying harmony 
with Prof. Robert Fuchs and counter- 
point with Prof. Krenn, Mr. Zach also 
did military duty, serving in the band 
of the regiment under A. Czibulka up to 
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at 


' the time of his joining the Boston Sym- 
| phon 


orchestra in 1886. In the absence 
of Manager C. A. Ellis in Europe, the 
concerts will be under the direction of 
Assistant Manager F. R. Comee. 


“POPS” COMING. 


Monday Night, May 11, 
Concerts Will Begin. 


The Conductor This Season 
Will Be Max Zach. 


| 

An Interview With Him | 
Pertinent Subjects. | 

| 


Max W. Zach, than whom there is no 
more popular musician in the city, will 
conduct the ‘“‘Pop’’ Concerts at Music 
Hall this season. His selection by the 
management of the concerts was final- 
ly decided upon in the middle of last 
week. Mr. Zach forthwith bought a 
gilt-edged note book, in which to keep 


tabs on his ideas. The book bulged | 
one of his vest | 
pockets as, the other day, in his sunny | 
home on Atherton Street, on the verge | 


conspicuously from 


of Forest Hills, he conversed with a 
Journal reporter. 


“It’s safe to say that you like the > 


/task of conducting?’’ observed the re- 
| porter. 

_ ‘Ah, yes, indeed.” Mr. Zach smiled. 
Those who frequently see him on the 
concert stage know what a pleasant 
face this young man has. In contour, 
rather full, dotted with eyes that re- 


- immeasurably pleasante 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


won for pleasure (look in the half-ton. 
‘supplem of today’s Journal, and 
for yourself). Well, Mr. Zach seems 


when he 


smiles. . 


“Of course,” said the reporter, ‘“‘Bos- 
tonians know that you have had some 
experience as conductor, but when did 
you begin?’’ 

“When I was in the army—the Aus- 
trian army. That was from 1883 to 1886. 

| While I served I was stationed at Vien- 
| na, being connected with the 31st Regi- 
ment, or, as it was more commonly 
known, the Regiment of the Grand 
Duke Mecklembourg-Strelitz. That 
| was merely an houorary title, of course 
'I was solo violinist most of the time; 
but, toward the latter part of my ser- 
vice, I began to do some conducting. 

“You know how it is with the musi- 
cians attached to one of those foreign 

| regiments. In the summer they are 


} 
| door music, sometimes at reviews and 


sometimes at the regimental concerts. | 
Then, in the winter, the band is not ' 


seldom transformed into an orchestra, 
playing a variety of excellent music. 
Having made a beginning, I conducted 
a great deal, and, I assure you, with 
bugis pleasure. 


“Soon after leaving the service I came 


to Boston, and here I have lived ever know that well enough. 


'since. Here, from time to time, I have 
| led orchestras, occasionally, as you 
| probably know, during the performance 
| of my own compositions at the ‘Pop’ 
| concerts. Last year there were several 
(occasions of that nature. 
One night, two years ago, when Mr. 
Adamowski conducted the ‘Pops,’ he 
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a regular band, furnishing all the out- 


‘ 
And then, : 


ed” OY | r, at. ac «Hi ; m - av # een 
‘at Boston concerts, particularly 
ad $1 rm’ 


* 


: those to which he has referred. ‘ 


oe ee 


| “How much actual difference is there | 
| between the concerts which you con- 
ducted in Vienna and the ‘Pops?’ ” pur- 
sued the reporter. 
“Not much. In fact, when I think of 
. both the series, as they might be called, 
I should say that they are about the 
same. Here the quality of the music 
<is generally superior. In Vienna, you. 
i know, they have a great deal of dance 
*) music—waltzes and polkas and the like 
—interspersed in the programs. That’s 
a national characteristic. Here, judg-» 
ing the ‘Pops,’ for example, we have 
more diversity. And taking the advan- | 
tages of such an orchestra as we have, 
the superiority of the ‘Pops’ is plainer 
—still.’’ | 
Aa eS 
“I take it, then, that you don’t intend 
to introduce any novelty into the plan 
- of the concerts? You seem to find the 
present plan satisfactory.”’ 
“I do. We think that the ‘Pop’ con- 
certs, as now managed, are, from every 
_ point of view, as good as you can possi- 
| bly find. That’s what the people think, 
, too, it’s very evident. The programs 
| embrace almost every class of music. 
' But it is not necessary to emphasize 
that point. The patrons of the concerts 
| The scheme 
_ this season, as regards the character 
of the programs, will be the same as 
. that which has been followed since the ; 
beginning of Mr. Adamowski’s conduc- 
torship. The first part will consist of 
| a gocd march, a jolly overture, a waltz 
and some suitable operatic selection. 


; 
} 


‘The second part will be a little finer in 
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was taken sick suddenly, and I was | its arrangement, while the third will be 


obliged to jump in almost at a mo- 
ment’s notice.”’ 
‘““And now, temporarily, your inclina- 
tions in that line will be satisfied.’’ 
‘Yes, as you say, for a while. And 
I’ve been aspiring in that direction a 
long time.’’ 


| always pleased the audience. 
' it’s relished.”’ 


j 
: 
| 
! 
! 


} 


| 
j 


the reporter ventured. 


Who is this man who thus aspires? | 


| Well, Mr. Zach was born in 1864 at 
Lemberg, Austria. His early musical 


education was received at home, under | 
the direct tuition of Prof. Czerwinski, 
for the piano, and Prof. Bruckmann) 


‘for the violin. 


Even while at school ' 


Mr. Zach was a member of the loval | 


Conservatory Orchestra, 
several Symphony concerts. 

In 1880, upon determining to become 
a professional musician, Mr. Zach went 
to the Vienna Conservatory, where he 
studied the violin, first under Bachrich 
and later under Prof. Griin. While 
studying harmony with Prof. Robart 
Fuchs, and counterpoint with Prof. 
Krenn, Mr. Zach also did military duty. 
The band of the regiment was led by 


— A, Czibulka. Afterwards he joined the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. Several 


which gave | 


Such a program hag’ 


thoroughly light. | 
I’m sure | | 
! 
| 
| 


' “Ts the educational element going to 


creep in? Do you take any stock in it?” 
‘“Bducational? I should say not! | 
There ought not to be any education | 
about a ‘Pop’ concert. A ‘Pop’ concert | 
is a combination of cigars, beer and | | 
music. The people don’t want to be ed- | | 
ucated all the time, surely. I should | 
say that the 24 Symphony concerts are | | 
enough of an education every year.” | 
“You'll stick to your native flavor, | 


' then?” 


“Surely. Ah, the Viennese understand | | 
the art of enjoying life. They like their | | 
beer, their restaurants and their music; j | 
and that’s not half bad, I think. But, | | 
for that matter there’s a big element in ] | 
the American public that likes thej | 
same things.” | 

| 


“I suppose you're looking for new 
works?” Ae 


iy 
| 


T 
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it’s rather a far REI PRL en, King. ¢ SE ORREANT ae -. __-Clemenza di Tito’ ‘(Miss O1 tay. a ee ara wren and a, ** <ing Sa I's Dream,” 
‘ean get almost nothing, I know. By _ Or ae ee tM gene de aa dete : He | i oe ie -abdhing 

can get ot ROTA sa ws i | “ piano concerto tubinstein—Overture 

4 i P f t . » i. : 

‘the time the orders could be filled the | sth Feb. 1. 

Ee . eznicek—Overture, ‘‘Donna Diana.’’ oh pots 


‘season would be nearly over. The gq. { Fi | r ‘April 
successful works which are not of such | Summary of the ifteenth ublnatela—Symphony No. 4,” ‘Dramatic; WeUeEe’ Riciacd Rvarcies tk a 
recent date, but which, all the same, | Baint-Saéns—‘‘Le rouet d’Omphale;’’ piano Siworn hee 


‘would be novelties here, I shall get all S m hon Season. | concerto, G-minor (Mr. Sieveking, Miss ps 
I want in New York. I have already y Pp ‘ | mol Mon coeur s’ouvre’’ (Miss (first performance), April in By) OD. Mid 
two new waltzes by Strauss in mind. Bchubert—Symphony, ‘‘Uufinished;’’ fantasia, Techaikowsky—Fantasia, “Francesca da Ri- 

F’-minor (Mottl); Funeral March, E-flat Pita MM AN ate 


(At iMirrau, Schau, Wem’ is one ot |, StatisticsConcerningPrograms, gence Gy WA 1, Beat maigor; | eee ee ee 
| dpe ea bent a ons IR map on Novelties and Soloists. smeetiit SenUla) ‘cello concerto | i yaad aie slog Paci on 
from one of Strauss’s latest operettas; ScchecDvetie Chee ee by Germans, if d’Albert is a, Gertaaae 
‘Jabuka’ they call it. Then, of course, | Strauss, Richard—Preludes to Acts I., II. four are by Frenchmen, three by Amer- 
I shall select from the suitable compo-; Notes and Comments on Play- ag “Till Eulenspiegel's ‘apy iyo eck hea i Bo- 

onglishman, 


Sitions of Americans. Oh, there'll be trube, Gustav—Symphony, C-minor. 
homas, Ambroise—Ophelia’s mad song (Mrs. * 


enough novelties. I shall try to furnish ers, Singers and Pieces. de’ Vere-Sapio). «*y 
as much diversity in the programs as Tschaikowsky—Symphony No. 6, ‘Pathét- | Soloists. | 
is possible. I don’t like to repeat any- i @); Phere tien \ Rimini;’’ There were 19 soloists last season 
; nin o Oa uliet;’’ overture, ‘'1812."" 1 ' : , . 3 ‘ 
thing too much. The Symphony concert last evening Vieuxtemps—Concerto No. 4, D-minor (Mr, ; Of these nine were singers, seven male 
"joo ete 4» Sy go | was the final one of the 15th season. It Marsick). and two female; five were violinists, 
Let me see what else Is there? Oh, | was the 752d performance in Boston Viotti—Concerto No, 23, A-minor (Mr,| four were pianists and there was one 
we shall have ‘composers’ nights, 45 nd the 1404th since the founding of the Walinaiine tention ieiatlied:. dnt "cellist. 
suger ~abe there ie be sinh gehen orchestra. Wagner—Overtures, “Rienzi.” ‘Fauat.” The singers were as follows: 
except suc as are emandec Vy e *« *‘Meistersinger,’”’ ‘‘Tristan’’ (and love Clarke, Caroline—Nov. 23 i “s 
At 2 5 tia x * death Me tan nk YT Seen . Fee dahil ray + £0, air from ‘‘Queen 
ean oe the 5 apgie plays. . The pieces performed during the sea- np) Mimi al aE pha AE ne ci? A nani My Heart Ever 
hardly thin a place w ere people son ‘of '95-'06 were a8 follows, arranged grin;”’ “March of Homage,” “‘Sieg- vanklin, Gertrude—Jan. 11, concert aria 
smoke is agreeable to singers, and 1 th the alphabetical ord>2r of the com- fried Idyll,” ‘“Waldweben,’’ from ‘Armida (MS), M. R. Lang. 
am sure it isn’t for instrumentalists. posers’ names: Pe gga ae So Greeting’ eget jhe Lillian—April 4, ‘‘Kennst du das 
eC . a i Ss, ivLe 9a), **VAT oc rs . z, ~ ve at "Se VJiszt: ssa : 99 ‘ ty 
No, we'll let the Harvard men furnish ‘Albert, Eugen—Prelude to ‘The Ruby.” See heres: PONS Liszt; “"Spring,’’ with orches- 
the extra music—that is, if they have ach, J. S.—Suite in D-major, ‘‘My heart 


(Mr. Davies), tra, Henschel. 
’ ' ever faithful’’ (Miss Clarke). 
any occasion to. It’s rather doubtful, -" Overtures, 
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Weber—Overtures, ‘‘Oberon,’’ ‘‘Abu Hassan;’* - Melba, Nelly—Feb. 1, Elisabeth’s Greeting. 
Beethoven—Symphonies 1, 5, 6, 7%. 


‘Invitation to the Dance’’ (Berlioz). - from ‘"Tannhiiuser;’’ Legend from Dees 
isn’t it? Yes. I fear we won’t have a “Lenore’’ No. 3, ‘Consecration of the | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


Z5llner—‘‘Midnight at Sedan.’’ Oli het ‘“Lakmé." 
* tzka, Rosa (her first appearance at 
chance to play ‘Fair Harvard’ this year, House,’’ ‘‘Egmont,’’ ‘‘King Stephen,’ ae 
violin concerto (Mr. Ondricek),; “Ah 


* * 
There were 12 performances of pieces concerts)—Jan. 4, ‘‘Parto, Parto,’’ from 
; | 
, . ” , 2 | ~~ ~“ 
though you can’t tell. Accidents will perfido!”’ (Mrs. de Vere-Sapio). 


‘‘La Clemenza di Tito;’’ ‘‘Ah mon fils,” 
happen. In that case a little excitement = gerlioz—‘‘Harold in Italy;’’ three movements 


by Wagner, 10 of Beethoven, 7 of , from ‘‘l'‘he Prophet.’’ 

Brahms, 5 of Mozart and Tschaikow- Rolla, Kate (her first appearance at these 
will be excusable. I don’t mind it, that from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet;’’ overture, } 
is, if they remember that they don't ‘‘Corsair.”’ 


esky, 4 of Saint Saéns, 3 of Berlioz, concerts)—Feb, 15, ‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre | 
Bizet—Overture, ‘‘Patrie.’’ 


a ta voix,’’ from ‘‘Samson , ; 
C mson et Dalila,’® — jj 
own the hall.’’ Borodin--A steppe sketch from Central Asia. 


Liszt, ) “¢ . | a _~ . 
_ Dvorak, Schubert, Schumann | De Vere-Sapio, Clementine (her first desma 
and Weber. ance at these concerts)—Oct. 26, Ophe- | 
And the talk ended in a hearty laugh. Brahms-—-Symphonies 1, 2, 4; Tragic overture, 
Academic overture; Hungarian dances 


® lia’s mad scene, ‘‘Hamlet;’’ ‘‘Ah! | 
e ” . ’*, ’ ~ Per- */ 
: . . fido! Beethoven. \ 
——_—_—___—— One hundred and fiv r . i 
; .t 3 F 21: ‘to No 2 (Mr. : e pieces were Davies, Ben. (his first a 
The. ‘“‘Pop’’ concerts. will begin on A TR pee eer performed; 27 German composers were concerts)—April 11, ‘Deeper and Deeper | 
Monday night, May il. This is their gpych—sScotch fantasia (Mr. T. Adamowski) ; represented, 8 French, 4 American, 8 Still,”’ and “‘Waft Her, Angels,’? from | 
ith season, and the opening concert concerto for violin No. 3, D-minor (Mr, Russian, 2 Bohemian, f Italian and 1| ate aes Walter’s Prize Song, from | 
ill b he 568th si the begi j iy Marsick, at public rehearsal). : , jie Meistersinger. | 
will be the nioieeaboey Bipinde ee adwick—Overture, ‘‘Melpomene.”’ English. Herschel, Georg—April 18, ‘‘King Saul’s 
85... To define exactly whereby these elibes—Legend from ‘‘Lakmé’’ (Mrs. Seventy-two of the pieces performed Dream,’’ Parry; ‘‘Jung Dietrich,’’ with 
piano accompaniment, Henschel. | 


concerts have retained their attractive- Melba). “Na. are by Germans, if you reckon d’Albert, | m 


ara’ wu P Dvorak—Symphony No. 2; overture, qe 
ee eee + years would ne a ture;’’ Scherzo capriccioso. Handel, Liszt, Meyerbeer, Moszkowski,| The pianists were: 


. - “er y sé e mn.’? ve. ; Le Le , < omm fj ro We S concer 2 
countless patrons; but the best general Bent day Wanadots ocely | Bare by Frenchmen, 8 by Russians, 5 by osetty, Rafael—Jan. 18, Brahms's concerto 


Pee ees constitutes their popu- Goldmark—Symphony, ‘‘Rustic Wedding,” | Americans, 4 by Bohemians, 1 by an NO. 2.) | 
| , Bieveking, Martinus (his first appearance at | 


larity is found in the following excerpt overture, ‘‘Sakuntala.’’ ” a Italian, 1 by an Englisman, 1 by a Bel- these concerts)—Dec, 7, § $a ti 
from-a descriptive article, published aba 83 from ‘‘Queen of Sheba’ (Miss gian. Seventy-two German composi- ond ecncerto. ec. 4, Saint-Sacns seye 
. ‘larke). : ey bate ‘ ; ; sang Ses ee | 
| some years ago: Handel—Largo from ‘‘Serse;’? ‘Deeper and tions against 33 pieces written by com- SRO W ER, A ee 14, Saint. | 
Deeper’ and ‘‘Waft Her, Angels,’’ from | posers of other nationalities. 9aAeCNS Seco rto. | 
‘‘Jephthah’’ (Mr. Davies). aa | a te a * 
Haydn—Symphonies, G major (¢ Surprise’’); | Novelties The violinists were: | 
G major. i eedee : | 
are 4 +cs oe orchestra : Adamowski, Timothee— f », 
Bonschel--Bong. eRe nad, with " piano, | The works produced for the first time _ Scotch Fantasia. vane 2 
‘Tung Dietrich’? (Mr. Henschel). at these concerts were: wmiaate tee sg 30, concerto No. 22, 
, Viotti. 


Mumperdinck—Dream Pantomime Music from | ’Albert—Prelude to ‘‘The Ruby,’’ Nov. 30. Fue | 
‘‘Hiinsel und Gretel.’’ | | erlioz—Overtuce to ‘‘The Corsair,” Jan. 11, | M@rsick, Martin (his first appearance at these | 


yalo—Suite, ‘‘Namouna.’’ | | Bizet—Overture, ‘‘Patrie,’’ Jan. 4. concerts)—Feb, 14, Bruch’s third con- | 
Lang, M. R.—Air, ‘‘Armida’”’ pha Senay | | | Sesame baht ob ‘‘Nature,’’ Dec. 7. : corto; Neb, 15, Vieuxtemps’ fourth con- 
iszt—Tasso; second Hungarian apsoay | | | oote—Suite, D minor (first performanc | certo. He was announce 
(Miiller-Berghaus); ‘‘Kennst du _ das | March 7. ), before, but did not appear On aeaneae 
Land’’ (Mrs. Henschel). i | Gocard—Suite No. 1, ‘‘Jocelyn,’’ Feb. 15. of an accident to his hand. 
MacDowell—Suite A minor, No. 1; suite EB | Humperdinck—Dream Pantomime from || Ondricek, Franz (his first appearance at these 
minor No. 2. + ie oa | ‘‘Hansel und Gretel,’’ Nov. 2, concerts).—Dec, 14, Beethoven's concerto 
Mendelssohn—Symphony No. 3 (‘‘Scotch’’); | alo—Suite, ‘‘Namouna,’’ Jan. 4. Sauret, Emile (his first appearance at these 
overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave.”’ | Lang, M. R.—Concert aria, ‘‘Armida’’ (first concerts)—Feb. 22, Moszkowski’s con 
eyerbeer—‘‘Ah! mon fils’’ (Miss Olitzka). | , time), Jan. 11. certo. re. 
oszkowski—Concerto for yiolin (Mr. Sauret). | MacDowell—Suite No. 2, Eminor, ‘Indian,’ x *s 4 


ozart—Symphonies, G ’minor, D major . Feb. 1 There was one ’cellist: 


(‘‘Parisian’’); andante and variations | Mozart—Andante with variations, D minor, Schulz, Leo, March 7, Schumann’s con 2 
, ’ cer to, 
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Miss Olitzka. 


) - * 4” 
| ‘Miss Marie Brema, contralto, an- 
nounced for Nov. 23, did not appear. 
Mr. Carl Baermann, pianist, an- 
nounced for April 26, did not appear. 
P a * * WEN 
Of these 19 soloists four are of Ameri- 
ean birth. Three are members of the 
orchestra. 
cd ° ~ 
Comments on the past season will be 
found in the review of the concert of 
| last night. 


be he ‘Pops,’ like the Symphonies, are 
absorbingtin a way. Boston loves them, 
They are democratic. Here is the clerk, 
business man, professional man, stu- 
dent, the various gradations of so- 
ciety, men and women alike. Kvery- 
body goes, smokes and drinks a little, 
and feels agreeably relaxed by observ- 
ing his neighbors as well as hearing 
the tuneful music. To the right and 
left in the balconies are the conserva- 
tive spectators who have come partly 
to hear the music and partly to see 
‘Bohemia,’ ”’ 


A brief resume of these concerts, 
showing their duration and the con- 
ductors by seasons, may prove inter- 
esting. 
1885—July 11 to Oct. 3, Mr. Ad. Neuendorff, 
73 performances. 
1886—Jvne 5 to Sept. 25, Mr. John C. Mullaly, 
| 97 performances. 
1887—June 11 to Sept. 3, Mr. Wilhelm Rietze! 


and Mr. Ad. Neuendorff, 73 perform- 
ances. 


4888—May 23 to Sept. 22, Mr. Franz Kneisel 
a and Mr. Ad. Neuendorff, 102 peform- 


ances. 
1289—June 1 to July 6, Mr. Ad. Neuendceff, 31 
performances. 
1890—No concerts. 
1891—June 1 to July 11, Mr. T. Adamowski 
; -and Mr. E. Gruenberg, 36 perform- 


ances. 

1892—May 31 to July $, Mr. T. Adamowski, 35 

‘performances. 

1898—June 3 to July 15, Mr. T. Adamowski, 31 
performances. 

1894—May 12 to July 7, Mr. T. Adamowski, 45 
performances. 

1895—May 11 to July 6, Mr. A. de Novellis, 44 
performances. | 


TT 
Of those hamed in the foregoing list 
only Mr. Nevendorff and Mr. de Novel- 
lis have not been members of the. Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Zach, 
the new conductor, consequently makes 
the sixth leader who has been selected 
from this incomparable organization. 
In the absence of Manager C. A. 
Ellis in Burope, the concerts will be 
under the direction of Assistant Mana- 
ger F. R,.Comee. 
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“Mole in Music Hall last evening af 


affo 
great pleasure to the audience that had 
gathered to do him honor. It was not 
as large as the deservings of the artist 


warranted, but it came late in the sea- 


son, when the public had been fed on 
music to satiety. He was assisted by 


Mrs. Jeannette Lovell, soprano, Miss 
-Aagot Lunde, contralto; Mr. C. Sobeski, 


tenor; Prof. C. Deslouis, baritone; Mr. E. 


Perabo, pianist; Dr. Charles Peabody, 
flutist; Dr. L. Kelterborn, accompanist, 
and an orchestra composed of the _bene- 
ficiary’s late comrades in the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. Mr. Gustav Strube 
conducted, Mr, Eliot Hubbard also ap- 
peared unannounced and sang two 
songs. Mr. Mole was heard in a fantasie 
for flute and orchestra by Demesseman, 
an introduction and a theme and varia- 


' tions for flute and piano by Schubert, 


and a duo concertante for two fiutes 
and orchestra by L. Magnier, all which 
were novelties here. Of Mr. Mole’s per- 
fect mastery of all the resources of the 
flute, of his astonishingly finent and 
flexible technique, the wholly artistic 
uality of his style and the fine taste 
that characterizes his playing in every 
essential it would be superfluous to 
write, in view of the thoroughness with 
which he has made them known during 
the nine years that he has been before 
the public in Boston. It will suffice to 
say that he has never been heard here 
in a more brilliant display of his powers 
than he gave last night and that his per- 
formances intensified the sincere regret 
with which the announcement of his 
forthcoming departure was received, 
Mrs. Lovell’s pleasing and well-trained 
voice was heard with notably good effect 
in a “Scene Pastorale,”’ for soprano, OF 
chestra and flute obligato, composed by 
Mr. Mole. It is exacting in the demand 


; 


it makes on the singer’s skill in coloratur, | 


but Mrs. Lovell met them brilliantly ANG 
successfully, especially in the difficult an 

showy callenza. She also sang two prs 
by Chamilade_ charmingly. Miss Lunde 
sang Liszt’s ‘‘Loreley”’ in a manner that 
was marked alike by genuine musical 
feeling and purity of taste, and in a large 
and expressive style that cannot be too 
warmly praised. She gains steadily in her 
art, and her pure and sympathetic voice 
has mellowed and broadened much of late, 
There is admirable reserve power in all 
that she does, and she is gifted unmis- 
takably with the true artistic instinct. 
Her talents and her skill entitle her to be 
heard more frequently and more promi- 
nently on our concert stage than she has 
been. Two compositions, by M. Strube, 
an Elegie and a Serenade, offered further 
evidences of his indiviudality of musical 
thought, and his knowledge of the re- 
sources of the orchestra. Both works are 
full of interest, the Serenade being par- 
ticularly piquant and pleasing. The plau- 
dits through the whole concert were vig- 
orous and appreciatively bestowed. Mr. 
Perato, who was cordially received, acquit- 
ted himself of his share in the Schubert 
duet, in a spirit that waé6 almost loving 
in its tenaerness. The welcome extended 
to Mr. Mole was enthusiastic, and the ap- 
plause that attended all his performances 
was in the same spirit. |... re | 
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WorKS Pp | 
ERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DURING THE SEASON 
1895-96. 


D’ ALBERT. 


mfyinse Prelude to “ Der Rubin ” (First time) ; PAGE, 


tear — Herze” (CAROLINE GARDNER ” 
Orchestral Suite in D major Sacco 
BEETHOVEN. Overture to “ Leonore,” N O. 3 opus 72 
ser Ania, “Ah! perfido,” opus 6s (Mme. Dr VERE-SAP ) 
phony No. 5, in C minor " 


) Opus 6 on ae 
Overture, “‘ Die Weihe des Hauses,” Ah 124 


BEETHOVEN. Concert lolin, i | 
; o for Vi 2ANZ ON. 
= ae : | _— in D major, opus 61 (FRANz On- 
Symphony No. 1, in C major, opus 21 ) | 
Overture to “ Egmont,” opus 84 
ben meee N o. 6, in F major, “ Pastorale,’ 
: verture to “ Konig Stephan,” opus 117 | 
ee. ymphony No. 7, in A major, opus 92__ 
10z. Symphony No. 3, “ Harold en Italie.’ 
FRANZ KNEISEL) ee ear | 
Overture to “ Le Corsaire,” opus 2 
Three movements from th 
5 a ey ee 
BizET. Overture, “ Pa 


opus 68 


’ opus 16 (Viola solo 
1 (First time) 
e “Roméo et Juliette” 


sm symphony, 
trie’ (First time pret, | 
ee “Kine Steppen-Skizze aus es. " 
AHMS. Symphony No. 1, in C minor, opus 68 
Tragic Overture, opus 81 . . . ) 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in 
We ko + ae pe 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 73, 
Three Hungarian Dances, Nos. 15, 17 21 ( 
Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80. 
BrucuH. Fantasia for Violin on Scotch F 
P MOTHEE ADAMOWSK1I) + igs eee 
pti Dramatic Overture, ““Melpomene” 
LIBES. “La Légende de la Fille du Paria,” from “Lakmé” 
—. ee create : oe 
cherzo Capriccioso in D-flat maj t, ope 66. So9"% 
Overture, “In der Natur” (First diese) teens os: <u 
TN gag gg 2, in D minor, opus 70 : 
a - Suite in D minor, opus 36 (First time) 
ODARD. Suite No. 1, from “Jocelyn” 
GOETZ. Symphony in F major, opus 9 . 
GOLDMARK. Overture to “ Sakuntala,” opus 13 
Symphony No. 1, in E-flat major, “T tindliche H 


98 ae mee ghee 
B-flat major, opus 83 (RAFAEL 


Scored by Dvozi Kk) 


olk-melodies, opus 46 (Tr- 


DVORAK. 


ochzeit,”’ opus 


2 
Gounop es ey ae Oe ee eee 
- Aria from “La Reine de Saba” (CAROLINE GARDNER 


a CLARKE)... 
acta . . a a . . . . . . . . . 
ER “ Serse ” (Violin solo, FRANZ KNEISEL) 
: , weeper and deeper still,” and Air, “Waft her, 
ngels,” from “ Jephtha” (BEN Davigs) | | 


Symphony in G, “ Surprise ”’ (B. & H., No. 6: Peters, No. 4) 


316 


Haynpn. 


735 
393 





ttn AI ae 
ey enn 
. 6 

bet 


HENS Song with C tra, “Spring” (Mrs. HENSCHEL) . .- 
HEL. Song with Orchestra, “ Spring ( ; 
Se iia’ with Bianoforte, “Jung Dietrich,” opus 45 (GEORG HEN 
RR att oe aus but 62 RE a bm OO 8 A ON see 
IE ccoomy Dream Pantomime from “Hansel und Gretel” 
(First time) . a iris a! ©) 
: ite, ‘‘ Namouna irst tim bes Sy at og ea had aN os y 
oo MR Concert Aria, “ Armida,” MS., opus 24 (GERTRUDE 
See Te) aaiMie, Yope Pam: ube Capa Wie’ ante’ saws rece 5a Dock kids See a a 
Liszt. Hungarian  pharaody No. 2 (Scored by MULLER-BERGHAUS) 
honic Poem No. 2, “Tasso”. . . GEEGCL GAIT Eau 
~e with Orchestra, “ Kennst du das Land?” (Mrs. HENSCHEL) 
WELL. Suite in A minor, opus 42 . - + + + + * + + + 
ing No. 2, in E minor, “ Indian,” MS., opus 48 (First ag 
MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 3, in A et “Scotch,” opus 5 
Overture to “ Fingal’s Cave,” opus 26 . « . «+s ve 
MEYERBEER. Arioso, “Ah! mon fils,”, from “Le, Prophéte” (Rosa 
OLITZKA) . rE ae Ie Se niece chp heh" 
MoszkowSsKI. ea for. Violin, in C major, opus 30 (EMILE 
NE oe ae ORT Ely) AUNT ATA ORIG el 4-4) ' 58 
MozART. enh and Variations in D minor, from Divertimento 
No. 3 (First time) . Beers 
Symphony in D major, “ Parisian (erate a) Cae 
Turkish Raveh from Sonata in A (Scored by HERBECK) 3 a 
Aria, “Parto, parto,” from “La Clemenza di Tito” (Rosa 
OLITZKA). . - pig a gt “tae Hae 
pmph in C minor, Kochel, No. pT yl ehh SERS 29.110 
base Dr. CH. “King Saul’s Dream” (GEORG HENSCHEL) (First 
ss ecg. be aL Mb eoIW Mar s0) aase ia at 4 
RAFF. ses dl for Pianoforte, in C minor, opus 185 (CARL FAELTEN) 
Symphony No. 5, in E major, “ Lenore, opus _ ay. 2% 
epiaiaienaer : 
“ex. Overture to “ Donna Diana (First time) 
oraeceeell Overture to “ Dimitri Donskol (F irst time) . 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor, “ Dramatic,” opuS 95... . + ; 
SAINT-SAkNS. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in G minor, opus 22 
meets GIMVREING) 5 6-4 + 0 4 pe ce 8 Te Ae os : 
Air “yah coeur s’ouvre & ta voix,” from “Samson et Dalila 
' (Mme. KaTE ROLLA). . . . yo ea 


Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2,in G minor, opus 22 (ANTOINETTE 


SZUMOWSKA Neer te Ups ee ee en 
Symphonic aca ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale, opus 31 
SCHUBERT. Unfinished Symphony in B minor 
Fantasia in F minor (Scored by MortL) ‘gt ae ae 
Trauer-Marsch in E-flat minor h cmgcte by Liszt) : 
nn. Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, opus 30 . . . . 
sep em for Violoncello, in A minor, opus 129 (LEO SCHULZ) 
Overture to “ Genoveva,” opus 81 . Rae ae a ee 
semriata. Symphonic Poem, “Vysehrad ” (First time) . 
Spour. Overture to “Jessonda,” opus 63. . 


Strauss, R. Preludes to Acts I. and II. of © Guntram ” (First time) 


“ Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche,” opus 28 (First time) 
aes eka Sn in C minor, MS., opus 11 (First time) . 


Tuomas, A. Ophélie’s Mad-scene, from “Hamlet” (Mme. DE 


VERE-SAPIO) 


. . . ° . . . me ie “er . * ° * = . 
TscHaikowsky. Fantasia, “Francesca da Rimini,” opus 32 (First 


time) . . 
Symphony No. 


6, in B minor, “ Pathétique,” opus 74 


WAGNER. Overture to “ Der fliegende Hollander ” 


Overture-Fantasy, “ Romeo and Juliet” . 
Cwertare, £819," GPUS.49 <0 Se ne 
VigUXxTEMPs. Concerto for Violin, No. 4, in D minor, opus 
> a ler Cr chee ae ca eh eo hs Se RE 
Viotti1. Concerto for Violin, No. 22, in A minor (FRA 
VOLKMANN. Festival Overture in F major, opus 50 


* a : p e 


31 
NZ KNEISEL) 
Elisabeth’s Greeting, from “ Tannhauser ” (Mme. MELBa) 
Prelude to “ Lohengrin ”’ Rae Coe ee Meee eae ee 
WAGNER. Walther’s Preislied, from “ Die Meistersinger” (BEN 
PERE 2 Sp ae 
Huldigungs-Marsch . 
Overture to “ Rienzi” 
Siegfried-Idyll . . 
Eine Faust-Ouvertiire . . . . . 
Prelude to Act III. of “ Lohengrin ” 
‘Waldweben,” from “ Siegfried ” ne Oa Gane ee eal 
Prelude and Love-Death, from “ Tristan und Isolde ” 
Prelude to “ Die Meistersinger von N urnberg ”’ 
WEBER. Overture to “Oberon” . 
Overture to “Abu Hassan ”’ MWY es io 
_, Invitation 4 la Valse (scored by BERLI0z) ome 
ZOLLNER, H. “ Mitternacht bei Sedan ” (First time) 


SUMMARY. 


D’ ALBERT 
BAcH , 
BEETHOVEN 
BERLIOZ . 
BIzET 
BORODIN 
BRAHMS . 
BRUCH 
CHADWICK 
DELIBES . 
DVORAK . 
FOOTE 
GODARD . 
GOETZ 
GOLDMARK . 
GOUNOD , 
HANDEL 


Brought forward 


HAYDN 
HENSCHEL 
HUMPERDINCK 
hor s**t 
LANG, M. R. 
Liszt . 
MacDowELL 
MENDELSSOHN 
MEYERBEER 
MoszKOwSsKI 
MOPARTS Ut 
Parry, Dr. C. H. 
RAFF . Js 
REZNICEK 
RUBINSTEIN 
SAINT—SAENS . 


Carried forward 
VIEUXTEMPS ., 
VIOTTI 
VOLKMANN , 
WAGNER. 

WEBER a Af 
ZOLLNER, H. . 


TOTAL, 


I 
2 
O 


pend 


ON 


SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN . 
SMETANA 
SPOHR 
STRAUSS, R. 
THomas, A. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 


on, 
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List of Soloists who have appeared in the Concerts by the Bos- * 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Boston since its Founding in ~— 
I. SYMPHONIES. 1881. | 


ee 


SUMMARY BY WORKS. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5, in C minor, opus 67. : Compiled by F. R. ComEx. 
S mphony No. 1, inC wii, ine eed The Roman numerals indicate the number of th . gs : 
Symphony No. 6, in F major, “ Pastorale,” opus 68. ing there was no soloist at that concert. hee SOnCORS, RA Omitted | mDeE, eee 


Symphony No. 7, in A major,opuS92 - + + + + «+ + Arabic numerals indicate the number of appearances. 


. 9) - 6 

L1oz. Symphony No. 3, “ Harold en Italie,” opus 16. 

BER oe onovements from the “Roméo et Juliette” symphony, tig ri aa 
Eee. P. = soprano. Pft. = pianoforte, F 1. = flute. H. = harp. 
opus 17 ci a ae iat SE! eR we RR RM oid Alt. = alto. Vl.=violin. | Cl. = clarinet. a 
Pp : : Ho. = horn. 

BRAHMS. Symphony No. 1, in C minor, opus 68. See bh; tenor. Vcl. = violoncello. Ob. = oboe. R. = reader. 

Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 98. ae 

Symphony No. 2, in D oss a nr ae 1881-89. 

“2 ee Seer, OPUS FO 6 ee HF 
DvokAKx, Symphony No. 2, 1 his fac Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


Gortz.. Symphony in F major,opus9. - - see we 5 lai . 
: a or Laindliche Hoch- . MISS ANNIE LOUISE CARY, Alt. 1. Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL, Pft. 2. 
GOLDMARK. Symphony No. 1, in E flat major, eR el ki : Il. Mr. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Pft. 1. XIV. MR. CARL BAERMANN, Pft. tr. 
zeit, opus 26 binge ca Lf id wise” Ree SOF e ee wes i haggle tings roeere rig xv. Miss FANNY KELLOGG, Sop. 1. 
Haypn. Symphony in G major, “surprise =. “«S | h 9 v. MR. THEODORE Torpr, T 4 odes cron + RESTON, Pft.'t. 
MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 3, in A minor, cotch, opus 53: J. ToEDT, Ten. 1. XVI. Miss Mary H. How, Alt. 1. 
E ed : ‘Parisian ” VI. MR. BERNHARD LISTEMANN, VI. 1. XVII. Miss Mary H. How, Alt. 2 
Mozart. Symphony en D ee re vil. Miss EMILY WINANT, Alt. 1. MR. ALFRED DE SEvE, V1.1. 
Symphony in G minor (Kochel, No. 55°) OE eR Ni ibaa | vill. MR. CARL BAYRHOFFER, Vcl. I. XVIII. MME. MADELINE SCHILLER, Pft. 1. 
Rarr. Symphony No. 5, in E major, Lenore, opus I 17 pS ee IX. Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, Sop. 2. XIX. Miss MATHILDE PHILLIPS, Alt. 1. 
RUBINSTEIN. Symphony No. 4, in D minor, “ Dramatic, opus 95 . _ Mr. GEorGE W. Sumnen, Pft. 1. Miss MARIE HEIMLICHER, Pf. 1. 
bd | h ‘n B minor ; rin xX. MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, B. 1. Mrs. E. HUMPHREY-ALLEN, Sop. 1. 
ScHUBERT. Unfinished symphony 1n : 9 | xt. MR. Louts MAAs, Pft. 1. xx. Miss Mary H. How, Alt. 3. 
ScHUMANN. Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, opus 35. - + + : XIr. MR. CHARLES R. ADAMS, Ten. 1. Mr. CHARLES R. ADAMS, Ten. 2. 


: : ee CCE ake eee eae XIII. MME. THERESE LIEBE, VI. 1. Mr. V. C 
BE G. S m honv in it minor, MS , opus II XIII . R. V. CIRILLO, B. 1. 
Peckatkowixy, Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “ Pathétique,” opus 74 aR. SHRODGRS £4888; Vel. 1. 


(twice) .. - dees be sedan 1882-83. 
Mr. GrorG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 


II. SvuITES AND SERENADES. I. Mr. CARL BAERMANN, Pft. 2. XVII. MR. CARL BAERMANN, Pft. 4. 
sis! . Il, Mr. CHARLES R, ADAMs, Ten. 3. xviii, Miss ABBIE WHINNRRY, Alt. 1. 
BacH. Suite in D major eS a a 111. Mr. Louis SCHMIDT, JR., VI. 1. XIX. Mr. H1RAM G. TUCKER, Pft. - 
Foote. Suite in D minor, opus *. Dee a ttt tein eee 2 + omli ts cmapeoadt 2 teensy tag - XX. Mus. GABRIELLA BoEMA, Sop. tf. 
: ‘ Cm ee rin cella he alam I ‘TA DEEBE, Sop. I. IR. CHA S k, 3 Len. 4. 
GODARD. Suite No. 1, from poomyn a i aie, v. Miss OLGA VON RADECKI, Pit. ¥, Mr. Giaak Became 5 i ’ 
LALO. Suite, Namouna One iat Sala ais vi. Miss EMILY WINANT, Alt. 2. xx. Miss Mary H. How, Alt. 4. 
MacDowELu. Suite in A minor, OPN? 45: Vil. MR. BERNHARD LISTEMANN, VI. 2. XXII. Miss ADELE MARGULIES, Pft. 1. 
Suite No. 2, in E minor, “ Indian, opus 48 senate a hs Mee ie bi ie vill. MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL, Sop. 3: XXIII. Mr. THEODORE J. ToEDT, Ten. 2. 
IX. MR. CARL BAERMANN, Pft. 3. XXIV. MRs. GEORG HENSCHEL, Sop. 4. 
— x. Mrs. H. F. KNowWLEs, Sop. 1. XXV. MR. CARL BAERMANN, Pft. 5. 
III. OVvERTURES, PRELUDES, AND SYMPHONIC Mr. Otro BENDIX, Pft. 1. XXVI. Miss KATHERINE VAN ARNHEIM, 
; “Der Rubin ” ee gg sg XI. Miss ANNA DRASDIL, Alt. 1. Sop. 2. 
D’ALBERT. Prelude to r. " XII1. MME. MADELINE SCHILLER, Pft. 2. Miss GERTRUDE EDMANDS, Alt. 1. 
BEETHOVEN. Overture to “ Leonore,” No. 3, Opus 72. XII. MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, B. 3. Mr. JULES JORDAN, Ten. t. 
Overture, ‘“‘ Die Weihe des Hauses,” opus 124. xiv. Mr. B. J. LANG, Pft. 1. Mr. V. CIrRILxo, B. 2. 
tig EF t.” opus 84 XV. MR. WILLIAM J. WINCH, Ten. 1. 
Overture to “Hgmont, Op | Xvi. Miss KATHERINE VAN ARNHEIM, 


BEETHOVEN. Overture to “ Konig Stephan,” Gus TF 8. wy ley 
BEeRii0z. Overture to “Le Corsaire, opus 2t. - ee | 1883-84. 


. 9 

Bizet. Overture, “Patrie™ «© + +s ie oe 
Boropin. “Eine Steppen-Skizze aus Mittel-Asien Mr. GeorGc HENSCHEL, Conductor. 
BrauMs. Tragische Ouverture, opus 81. I. Miss Hope GLENN, Alt. 1. Mr. C. M. LoEFFLER, VI. 1. 

Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80. - © © s+ es ts tt. 11. Miss Mary E. Oprion, Pft. 1. vil. MME. MADELINE SCHILLER, Pft. 3. 

Dramatic overture 34 Melpomene EE ont alee aa thar oak Miss OLGA VON RADECKI, Pft. 2. Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, Sop. I. 

en ga a 66 N: ” opus gI Snot aan oe Ill. MR. MAX HEINRICH, B. 1. Vill. MR. WILHELM MUELLER, Vcl. 2. 
Dvorhx. Overture, “In der Natur, opus 9 Ns Aces Iv. Mrs. FREDERICK ALLEN GOWER 1x. MME. HELEN HoprkirkK, Pft. 1. 


99 ’ ‘ 
GoLpMARK. Overture to “ Sakuntala,” opus 13) - - + + +: ° (Miss LILLIAN Norton), Sop. 1. . Miss MARGUERITE HALL, Sop. 1. 
vane Ta! ah a Vv. Mr. ARTHUR FOore, Pft. 1. Mr. ALFRED DE SéEvE, VI. 2. 


oem No.2, “Tasso” ...- ; . 
Liszt. no mgr P ture to “ Fingal’s Cave,” opus a6. Vee | -s vi. Miss. Hattie Louise . SIMMS, . Mr. GEORGE MAGRATH, Pft. 1. 
MENDELSSOHN. neg , .. wee rae Sop. I. . Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, Sop. 5. 


4 9) 
REZNICEK. Overture to “Donna Diana”. - . 
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. . K UBINSTEIN. Overt “ Dimitri ee 
_ Mr. Louts SCHMIDT, VI. 2. Mr. Grorc HENSCHEL, B. 5. SIN, verture to “* Dimitri Donskoi ”’ 
me Mr. E. STRASSER, Cl. r. xxtt. Mrs, E. HUMPHREY-ALLEN, Sop. 2. ‘ SAINT-SAENS. Symphonic Poem, “Le Rouet d’Omph 
xiv. Miss LouIsE ROLLWAGEN, Alt. I. xx. Mr. B. J. LANG, Pft. 2. ; SCHUMANN. Overture to “Genoveva.” 8 P 
Mr. E. M. HEINDL, FI. 1. xxiv. Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, Sop. 6. SMETANA. S honic P aed Nght. Opus 81 
Mr. A FREYGANG, H. I. Miss LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, Alt. 2. S . ymphonic Poem, Vysehrad ” 
. Miss EMILY WINANT, Alt. 3. | Mr. THEODORE J. TOEDT, Ten. 4. POHR. Overture to “ Jessonda,” opus Re Sar ae 
Mr. Ernst PERABO, Pft. 1. Mr. MAX HEINRICH, B. 2. STRAUSS, R. Preludes to Acts I. and II. of “Guntram ‘ 
. Mr. Fritz GIksE, Vel. t. Mr. EL1IoT HUBBARD, B. I. TSCHAIKOWSKyY. Fantasia, “Francesca d Riminj.” 
Mr. CARL FAELTEN, Pft. 1. Mr. A. F. HaRLow, B. 1. Overture-F co Ca da Kimini, 
_ Mr. THEODORE J. ToED?, Ten. 3. Mr. D. M. BaBcock, B. I. : O SUtaBy, Romeo and Juliet.” 
. Mr. CARL BAERMANN, Pit. 6. Mr. HowarD M. TICKNOR, R. I. verture, **1312,”’ opus 49 


. Mr. BERNHARD LISTEMANN, VI. 3- VOLKMANN. Festival Overture in F major, opus 50 


WAGNER. Overture to “Der fliegende Holla ’ 
1884-85. Prelude to “ Lohengrin.” S ollander. 


66 : .* 9) 
Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. Overture to “ Rienzi. 


Vi P MELA LADIES’ QUARTETTE, I Kine Faust-Ouvertiire. 
Dp LICHTENBERG, V1. I. XVIII. PHILO * F ) 
Saetee Waste, Alt. I. Miss LOUISE BALDWIN, Ist Sop. I. ssc 1 to Act iil. of * Lohengrin.”’ 
_ Mr. W. H. SHERWOOD, Pft. 2. Miss CLARA Hunt, 2d Sop. I. relude to “'T’ristan und Isolde.” 
. Mr. Fritz GIESE, Vcl. 2. Miss SARA PEAKES, Ist Alt. I. Prelude to “ Die Meistersinger von Niirnbero ” 
. Miss EMMA JUCH, Sop. I. ge a arg 2d Alt. I. WEBER. Overture to “Oberon.” a 
Mary E. GARLICHS, Pft. 1. xix. Mr. B. J. LANG, Pit. 3. a 
ie eensaat LISTEMANN, VI. 4. xx. Miss AGNES HUNTINGTON, Alt. I. Pt dai to Abu Hassan : at 
_ Miss Mary H. How, Alt. 5. xxrt. Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, VI. I. ER, F1. Mitternac)it bei Sedan ”’ 
._ Mr. C. M. LoEFFLER, VI. 2. XXII. MR. err es wis. Oi 
LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, Alt. 3. Xxx. Miss EMMA JUCH, SOP. 2. , 
or Cant BAERMANN; Pit. 7. ; Miss EMILY WINANT, Alt. 4. IV. CONCERTOS AND INS1 RUMENTAL SOLos. 
Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, Ten. 2. Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, Ten. 3. BEETHOVEN. Concerto for Violin, in D seaion a . 
Miss FANNY BLOOMFIELD, Pft. 1. 9 case Semen Sy I. OnpiICEK) » Op I (FRANZ 
Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, Sop. 2. rR. C. M. LOEFFLER, V1. 3. | RB beak patie iis 
. Mr. Louis MAAS, Pft. 2. xxiv. Miss AMY MARGY CHENEY, Pit. 1. RAHMS. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in B-flat 


(RAFAEL Toeaeeey . 
1885-86. Brucu. Fantasia for Violin on S 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. (TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSK1) Peuky Ea 


Moszkowskr, C to! ae ae 

oncer ’ : 

Miss ADELE MARGULIES, Pft. 2. Mr. CHARLES F. WEBBER, Ten. 1. pills to for Violin, in C major, 

- Miss MEDORA HENSON, Sop. I. MR. CLARENCE E. Hay, B. I. eee pip ON aaa ed A OR “an Ga ans ee ae a gy 

_ Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL, VI. I. Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE, R. i. ; S - Concerto for Pianoforte, in C minor, opus 185 (CARL FAELTEN) 

"Mrs. ANNA  CLARK-STEINIGER, XV. Nive TS oe eetar Ph ‘ AINT-SAENS. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in G minor Opus 22 

ISS , a : ° : ’ . 
nda Linitan NorTON, Sop. 2 xvit. MR. FRANZ KNEISEL, VI. 2. ede gga MARTINUS SIEVEKING and ANTOINETTE Szu- 
’ . . é ° - 
9E FRANKLIN, Sop. 3: | Se SRC eee me 8 et Uo 
_C. M. LoEFFLER, VI. 4. XVIII. Miss GERTRUDE , | 
MR C. M. arriaee S 4 va’ Mrs. HL. H. A. BEACH, Pft. 2. SCHUMANN. Concerto for Violoncello, 
; Shoes EMMA Jucn, Sop. 3: xx. Mr. LEANDRO CAMPANARI, Vi. 3. SCHULZ) 


tL JOSEFFY, Pft. I. VIEUx : cee 8 A Pe ee ed 
. HowarD M. TICKNOR, R. 2. xxI. Mr. RAFAEL J UXTEMPS, Concerto f , 
MR GEORGE M. NOWELL, Pft. 1. xxl. MME. FurscH-MADI, Sop. I. or Violin, No. 4, in D minor, 


MARSICK) 
ad LL. Vie Ih xxl Mr. CARL BAERMANN, Pft. 8. : ( ya. eee 
a. MR ST Lian | xxiv. MME. FurscH-MADI, Sop. 2. Viorti. Concerto for Violin, No. 22, i 
x11. Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, VI. 2. Miss MARY H. cat Alt. ‘ 

Miss EMMA HAYDEN EAMES, Sop. I. Mr. THEODORE J. TOEDT, Len. 5: 
xiv. Miss Mary H. How, Alt. 6. Mr. CARL E. MARTIN, B. I. V. Scenas, Arias, SonGs, &c. 


1886-87. ina Aria, ‘ Mein glaubiges Herze ” (CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE) 
Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. EETHOVEN. Scena and Aria, “Ah! perfido,” opus 65 (Mme. Dre 


Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER, V1. 5 D VERE-SaPIO) ee eee ee 
1. MME. JULIA RIvE-KING, Pft. I. IX. .C. M. Bi A eLipes. “La Lécend % Bo 8 dl oe ae 
Ir. FRL. 7 sabes LEHMANN, Sop. I. x. MR. eee Lvpedg ag 2. (Mme ater a; e de la Fille du Paria,” from ‘ Lakmé’” 
111 Mr. FRANz KNEISEL, VI. 3- x1. MME. FurscH-MA 3 p. 3- G | e. 3A ) 0 8 Ea, OSs Se ie 
Mr. Henry H. Huss, Pft. 1. xn. MR. FRITZ GIESE, a ety shat, oe Aria from ‘La Reine de Saba” (CAROLINE GARDNER 
v. Mr. CaRL FAELTEN, Pft. 2. XIV. — ee creas, Pit . a CLARKE) . | ae 
« Ge XV. z “7p ° ~ . . i , ° ° ° Py . . . 
ss ilies Se HL How, Alt. 8. Sop: 4 xvit. Mr. T. ADAMowSKI, VI. 3. ANDEL. Recitative, “Deeper and deeper still,” and Aria, “ Waft 


B. 2. her, angels,” from “ Jephtha” (BEN D 
_ GEORGE J. PARKER, Ten. I. xvi. Mr. D. M. BABCOCK, oy | , : phtha” (BEN Davies) .. . 
Ma TACOB Sdnsnen B. I. xx. Miss FANNY BLOOMFIELD, Pft. 2. HENSCHEL. Song with Orchestra, “ Spring ” (Mrs. HENSCHEL) 
Mr. J. A. Lrpsy, B. tL. xxI. Miss MAUD PowELIL, VI. I. 


Ballad with Pianoforte, “ Dietrich,” 
7 xxi. Mr. Hrram G. TUCKER, Pit. 2. , “Jung Dietrich,” opus 45 (GEORG 
ae gdh ag tg Mkt ag “‘ : xxiv. Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE, Ptft. I. : _____ HENSCHEL) rau tse is 1 Ske ania. he eae 


Mr. HEINRICH SCHUECKER, H. tf. 


ale,” Opus 3.1 


opus 32, 
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major, opus 83 
cotch Folk-melodies, ‘opus | 46 


opus 30 (EMILE 


in A minor, opus 129 (LEO 


Opus 31 


n A minor (FRANZ KNEISEL) 





Lanc, M: R. Concert Aria, “ Armida,” MS., opus 24 (GERTRUDE 


WRANMIIN) Fo ee ee ie sav Gino ie i 1887-88. 
Liszr. Song with Orchestra, “ Kennst du das Land: ; Ue Whvsie Giiccs tela, 


SCHEL) See ge iE erty Pete ROSA f - MME. FurRsSCH-MADI, Sop. 4. XVII. Miss MARy E. Oprion, Pft 
MEVERBEER. Arioso, ‘Ah! mon fils,” from “ Le Prophete ( Sir wae, F gl Pft. 1. XVIII. MMg. CAMILLA URSO, VI. 1. 2 

EE a tO rae SE eG efecto a NR MPa pale Yi S IMMA JUCH, Sop. 5. XIX. FR. Linur K ; 
es ak Parto, parto,” from “La Clemenza di Tito” ; . Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER, VI. 6. Sop. 2. : ALICE: (an 
‘ > | ’ 


ef - Mr. ELioT HuBBARD, B. 2 Mr. Paut Kauiscu, T 
. , e ° ° ) . : ” ‘ en. I. 
PROBA OOUITERA) 0 sk ce es : . Mr. CARL BAERMANN, Pft XxI. M , 
: 9 .. pe i » HI. Q. XI. MR. ALFRED HOLLINS, Pft. r. 
Parry, Dr. Ca. * eee Saul’s Dream © (GEORG HENSCHEL) | = . Miss GERTRUDE EpMANDs, Alt. 2. XXII. Mr. EMIL FISCHER, B. I. : 


ix,” ‘¢ Samson 
Sant-SazNns. Air, “ Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix, _ from , S a ote ROSE STEWART, Sop. 1. xxl. Mrs. H. H. A. BEacn, Pft. 3. 
she neg . Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE, Pft. 2. XXIV. FR. LILLI KaALIscH- LEHMANN, 


et Dalila’? (KaTE ROLLA)... SE re ie Mi a ‘ Miss G 
we me. E - MISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, Sop. 4. Sop. 3. 
THomas, A. see Mad-scene, from Hamist ees : — anna vhs "eh 4. Mr. Pass KALISCH, Ten. 2. 
VERE-SAPIO ve See, Wee ey ane aoe Srila ee ee a . - MR. Fritz G1Esk, Vel. 5. Mr. EmMIL FIscuer, B. 2. 
WacNnER. Elisabeth’s. Greeting, from “ Tannhauser in (Ban 4 . Mons. A. SAUTET, Ob. 1. 
’s Preislied, from ‘‘Die Meistersinger ; 
ti Walther's es iio Tae ere ee 1888-89. 
; Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS. i — $ . MME. JULIE M. Wyman, Alt. 1. XV. Mr. EMIL MAnr, VI. 1. 

Nos. 15, 17, 2! core y 4c . MLLE. ETELKA UTassI, Pft. 1. XVI. Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE, Pft. 2. 
BRAHMS. Baker cree Dances, ar : ees eg Sent easing V1. 5. XVIII. MR. Otro Rotn, VI. 1. , 

RAS ad Bie lat PSS. tS a OTA AF e . MR. EMIL FISCHER, B. 3. XIX. Mrs. E. HUMPHREY-ALLEN, Sop. 2. 

DvokAx. Scherzo Capriccioso in D-flat major, Opus Bee e228 CAA ie 9 if - MR. ARTHUR WHITING, Pft. 1. Xx. Mr. B. J. LANG, Pft. 5. ee 
H L Largo from “ Serse” (Arranged by HELLMESBERGER) ab 3 - Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER, VI. 7. . FRANz KNEISEL, VI. 6. 
ttc ot Dream-Pantomime from “ Hansel und Gretel” . . i -n Cant BAERMANN, Pft. to. , . Fritz GIEsE, Vcl. 7. 
LIszT Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Scored by MiuLLER-BERGHAUS) . MISss EMMA JUCH, Sop. 6. XXI. . XAVER REITER, Ho. 1. 


; : Mr. FRITZ GIESE, Vcl. 6. XXII, . E. A. MACDOWELL, Pf 
eat ‘ nto ’ » i. OWELL, & J. 
Mozart. Andante and Variations in D minor, from Divertime Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, VI. 4. xxtt. Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, Ten. 4. 
No. 3. 


. | Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, Sop. 5. 
Turkish March from Sonata in A major (Scored by HERBECK) | 1889-90. 


co | red by MOTTL). 

ScHUBERT. Fantasia in F minor bons ab po TT Vettal se Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 

Trauer-Marsch in E-flat minor ( rong Bers “i t | i habia iets: ts M \ 

‘ . r i ee oe , . ANTO! -KKING, Vcl. I. XIII. ME. ANNA S NIGER-CLARK, Pft. 

Strauss, R. “ Till Rulesspiege's lustige : 2. oo eee a ue ANNA STEINIGER-CLARK, Pft 
Wacner. Huldigungs-Marsch. | .. Mr. EMI FIscuer, B. 4. xiv. Mr. WILLIAM J. WincH, Ten. 5. 

Siegfried-Idyll. yer rrae : I. MR. LEo Scuutiz, Vel. 1. xvt, Mr. C. M. LoEFFLER, VL. 8. 
vt Waldweben,” from ‘ Siegfried. 2 | . MIss GERTRUDE EDMANDS, Alt. 3. XVII. Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY, Pft. 3. 

ld Liebestod, from “ Tristan und Isolde Fg oh ae SS x. MR. FRANZ KNEISEL, V1. 7. xvi. Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, Sop. 6. 
Iso ens Lie ’ Val Seared by BERLIOZ)... 6 + oe . Mrs. FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, XIX. MR. CARL FAELTEN, Pft. 3. 
Invitation & la Valse (Sc y Pft. 3. xx. Mrs. JULIE M. WynMan, Alt. 2. 

XI. Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE, Pft. 4. xXxt. Mr. Orro Roru, VI. 2. 


. Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, V1. 5. XXII. MME. STEINBACH-JAHNS, Sop. I. 


1890-91. 


WEBER. 


TuHE FOLLOWING SOLOISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 
violin. : 
7. ghee ! Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


fenor. ; . MR. FRANZ KNEISEL, VI. 8. xvI. Mrs. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Sop. I. 
pianoforte. f Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER, VI. 9. xvi. Mr. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, 
soprano. I . MR. THEODOR REICHMANN, B. I. Pet, 4 
baritone | - Mr. H1raM G. TUCKER, Pft. 3. xvii. Mr. LEo ScuHuLz, Vel. 2. 
art ) - Mrs. JULIE M. WyMaAN, Alt. 3. XIX. MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, Pft. 2. 
soprano. | I. Mr. ANTON HEKKING, Vel. 2. xx. Miss LENA LITTLE, Alt. 1. 
pianoforte. | . MR. FRANZ KNEISEL, VI. 9. Mr. Orro Roru, VI. 3. 
violin. | x. Miss EMMA THURSBY, Sop. 1. xxt. Mr. ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, Pft. I. 
it | . MR. RICHARD BURMEISTER, Pft. 1. xxi. MME. ANTONIA MIELKE, Sop. I. 
violet. | Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, VI. 6. Mr. ANDREAS DIPPEL, Ten. I. 
soprano. . MME. HELEN HopeEKIRK, Pft. 2. XXIV. Miss MARIE JAHN, Sop. I. 
MeZ20-SOPrano. . MR. XAVER SCHARWENKA, Pft. 1. 


Mr. TimoTHEE ADAMOWSKI* 

Miss CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE 

Mr. BEN DAVIES 

Mr. CARL FAELTEN 

Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 

Mr. GEorG HENSCHEL 

Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL 

Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY 

Mr. Franz KNEISEL* 

Mr. M. MARSICK 

Mme. MELBA 

Miss Rosa OLITZKA reo 

i Ase CUMEICEE, 5 6 6 Ot v ; : Bil a 

Mme. KaTE ROLLA Pee REO 5c 
’ 


violin. | 
Mr. EMILE SAURET violoncello. . MME. LILLIAN NorpIca, Sop. 3. Mr. SULLIVAN A. SARGENT, B. 1. 


Mr. Leo ScuHuuz*...: + -; Pee y F pianoforte. . Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, Ten. 6. Mr. CLARENCE E. Hay, B. 2. 
Mr. MARTINUS SIEVEKING . - + + + + * ° ‘ te Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER, Vcl. 1. Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE, R. 2. 
Miss ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA . vat. — .. MR. ALFRED GRUENFELD, Ptft. 1. . Mrs. H. H. A. BEacn, Pft. 4. 

. . soprano. . MR. Ferruccio B Busonl, Pft. 1. Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, VI. 7. 
Mme. DE VERESAPIO . - + + + ¢ 3 : 


* Those marked with an asterisk (*) are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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nna Miss MARGUERITE HA® "Sop. I. 
AD Mr. C. M. LogFFLER, VI. To. 
VY - wit. Mr. ADOLPH Bropsky, VI. I. 
vilt. Mr. IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, Pft. 
1x. MME. FuRSCH-MADI, Sop. 5. 
x11. Mrs. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Sop. 2. Mr. CHARLES MOLE, FI. I. 
Mrs. JULIE M. Wyman, Alt. 4. Mr. HEINRICH SCHUECKER, H. 2. 
Mr. WILHELM HEINRICH, Ten. I. xxl. Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, Sop. 7. 
Mr. HEINRICH MEYN, B. I. xxiv. Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL, VI. Io. 
Mr. GARDNER S. LAMSON, B. I. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Pit. 3. 
MME. CAMILLA Urso, VI. 2. 

_ Mr. EuGEN D’ALBERT, Pit. 1. 

. MME. AMALIE JOACHIM, Alt. I. 
Mr. HEINRICH MEYN, B. 2. 


at Pa 

, an Spebetenn denreorce’ Pi: Xvi. Mr. Leo Scuutz, Vel. ans 

MR, Pusur Gaviicnk. Page I. XVIII. a ee SZUMOWSKA, 

: tiece pens Wanvern, Sty. I. xx. Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, Sop. 8 
Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, aa Sop. 8. XXI. Mr. BEN Davies, Ten. t. Pp. Oo. 

_ Mr. RAFAEL JosEFFy, Pit. 4. XXII. MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, B. 6. 


ine 20 erecta at. 


1892-93. 
Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCcH, Conductor. SUMMARY. 


Mr. CARL STASNY, Pft. 1. Miss LILLIAN CARLSMITH, Alt. I. rt i tg ; 79 OBOE 
-_ Miss EMMA JUCH, Sop. 7. Mr. GEORGE J. PARKER, Ten. 2. TEN : 37. CLARINET 
Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, VI. 8. Mr. CLARENCE E. Hay, B. 3. pie naa es ; ' 25  HoRN 
_ Mr. E. A. MAcDowELL, Pft. 3- xv. Mr. GEorGE M. NOWELL, Pft. 2. PIAN sing Y: | 35 Harp 
Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER, Vcl. 2. xvi. Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER, VI. II. Vic lp iar 103 KEADER 
_ Miss PRISCILLA WHITE, Sop. I. xvilt. Mrs. FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, )LIN 71 
Miss LovIsE LEIMER, Alt. I. FL’ ' 22 
Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, Ten. 7. x1x. Mr. Orro Roru, VI. 4. on li 4 
Mr. HEINRICH MEYN, B. 3-. xx. Mr. Ferruccio B. Busonl, Pft 2. 
_ SIGNORINA EUGENIA CASTELLANO, xx1. Mr. MAx HEINRICH, B. 3. 
Pft. 1. xx. Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL, VI. II. 
. Mr. I. SCHNITZLER, VI. I. xx. Miss FetictA KASCHOSKA, Sop. I. 
. Mme. BAsTa-TAVARY, Sop. I. Mrs. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Sop. 3- 
_ Mr. HENRI MARTEAU, VI. I. Miss LovIsE LEIMER, Alt. 2. 
_ Mr. IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, Pft. 2, Mr. HEINRICH MEYN, B. 4. 
Mrs. MARIE BARNARD-SMITH. 
Sop. I: 
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1893-94. 
Mr. Emit Paur, Conductor. 


11, MME. LILLIAN NORDICA, SOp. 4; xv. Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER, VI. 12. 
tv. MME. EMMA EAMES, Sop. 2. xvi. Mr. MAX HEINRICH, B. 4. 
Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL, V1. 12. x1x. MME. LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Sop. I. 
Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER, Vcl. 3. xx. Mr. Leo Scuu1z, Vel. 3. 
. Mrs. Emi PAurR, Pft. 1. xx1. Mr. Orro RoTH, VI. 5. 
Mr. T. ADAMOwWSKI, VI. 9. xxt1. Mrs. MARIE BARNARD- SMITH, 
_ Mr. CARL BAERMANN, Pft. 12. Sop. 2. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY No. 9. 


_ Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL, VI. 13. 
_ Mme. AMALIA MATERNA, SOp. I. 


Miss HARRIET S. WHITTIER, Sop. I- 
Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE, R. 3. 


Mr. Ferruccio B. Busont, Pft. 3. XXIII. Miss ANTOINETTE TREBELLI, 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER, Vcl. 4. 


Sop. I. 


1894-95. BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. ‘Dedication of the House.”’ 
Mr. Emit Paur, Conductor. 
_ Miss EMMA JUCH, Sop. 8. 


| Mr. CARL BAERMAN, Pft. 13. 
Mr. CHARLES MOLE, FI. 2. 


xiv. MME. MELBA, Sop. I. 

xv. Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH, Pft. 5. 
xvit. Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER, VCl. 5- 
Mrs. ELENE B. EATON, Sop. I. x1x. Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL, VI. 14. 

_ Mr. EuGENE YSAYE, VI. I. xx. Mr. MAX HEINRICH, B. 5. 
_ Mrs. ERNEST LENT, Pft. I. xx1. Miss ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA, 
- Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 5OP- 7: Pft. I. SVENDSEN. RHAPSODY. 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN Huwss, Pft. 2. xx. Mr. I. SCHNITZLER, Vi. 2. 
Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER, V1. 13- xxl. Miss CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 
Mr. ANTON SCHOTT, Ten. I. Sop. I. 
_ Mr. CEesa4R THOMSON, VI. I. 


CONCERTO for the PIANOFORTE, 


he "= ui 
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1895-96. Soloist: 
Mr. Emit Paur, Conductor. 


1. MME. CLEMENTINE DE_ VERE- XII. MME. MELBA, Sop. 2. 
SAPIO, Sop. I. xiv. Mr. M. MarsIck, VI. I. 

tv. MR. CARL FAELTEN, Pft. 4. ._ MME. KATE ROLLA, Sop. I. 

vy. Miss CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, Mr. M. MarsIck, VI. 2. 
Sop. 2. _ Mr. EMILE SAvURET, VI. I. 
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Mr. CARL FAEBLTEN. 
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SIXTEENTH SEASON 


coe HOSTON 
ony Orchestra 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
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TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


ON CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS, FROM OCT. 17, 1896, TO MAY 
1, 1897, OMITTING NOV. 14, DEC. 12, 1896, JAN. 23, FEB. 27, 
AND MARCH 27, 1897, AND 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM OCT. 16, 1896, TO APRIL 
30, 1897, OMITTING NOV. 13, DEC. 11, 1896, JAN. 22, FEB. 26, 
AND MARCH 26, 1897. 


SOLOISTS: Mme. Melba, Mme. Carreno, Miss Aus Der Ohe, Mr. 
Plancon, Mr. Campanari, Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. Joseffy, Mr. Sieveking, 
Mr. Halir, Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Loeffler, Mr. Adamowski, Mr. 
Schroeder, and Mr. Schulz. 


TICKETS for th ies of Concert according to 
and vty te cies a p Pr $12.00 and $7.50 location. 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, MONDAY, September 21, at 10 A.M. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at 
Music Hall, TUESDAY, September 22, at 10 A.M. 


The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, on THURSDAY, September 24, at 10 A.M. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner at the 
same place, on FRIDAY, September 25, at 10 A.M. 


Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not 
for the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid. 
The seats open to competition will be shown on a diagram, and will be 
marked off as sold. 


ee 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as soon as 
bought, or they will be immediately resold. 
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EMIL PAUR, 
Conductor. 
(from a photograph by Notman.) 


BOSTON SIXTEENTH SEASON 
MUSIC HALL &% 1896-97 


che BOSTON 
Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


ON CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS, FROM OCT. 17, 1896, TO MAY 
1, 1897, OMITTING NOV. 14, DEC. 12, 1896, JAN. 23, FEB. 27, 
AND MARCH 27, 1897, AND 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM OCT. 16, 1896, TO APRIL 
30, 1897, OMITTING NOV. 13, DEC. 11, 1896, JAN. 22, FEB. 26, 
AND MARCH 26, 1897. 


SOLOISTS: Mme. Melba, Mme. Carreno, Miss Aus Der Ohe, Mr. 
Plancon, Mr. Campanari, Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. Joseffy, Mr. Sieveking, 
Mr. Halir, Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Loeffler, Mr. Adamowski, Mr. 
Schroeder, and Mr. Schulz. 


TICKETS for th f C t ccording to 
and tie He nth ad ot Concerts| $17. (0 and $7. 50) : rar 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, MONDAY, September 21, at 10 A.M. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at 
Music Hall, TUESDAY, September 22, at 10 A.M. 


The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, on THURSDAY, September 24, at 10 A.M. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner at the 
same place, on FRIDAY, September 25, at 10 A.M. 


Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not 
for the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid. 
The seats open to competition will be shown on a diagram, and will be 
marked off as sold. 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as soon as 
bought, or they will be immediately resold. 
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ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
16th Season, 1896-97. 


24 PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


On Friday Afternoons, beginning Oct. 16, 


24 CONCERTS 


On Saturday Evenings, beginning Oct. 17. 


Tickets for the series of Concerts and for the series 
of Rehearsals, $12 and $7.50, according to location. 


The $12 Seats for the rehearsals will be sold at 
auction at Music Hall. MONDAY, Sept. 21, at 10 A. M, 


The $7.50 Seats for the Rehoarsals, will be sora ry 
auction, at Music Hall, Tuesday, Sept. 22,at 1O A 


The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold ut 
auction, at Music Hall, on Thursday, Sept. 24, at 
10 A. M. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like 
mean *} the same place, on FRIDAY, Sept, 25, at 
10 A. 


Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order 
only,and not for the choice; and no more than four 
seats will be sold on one bid. . he seats open to com- 
petition will be shown on a diagram, and will be 
marked off as sold. 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and ‘must be 
paid for as soon as onary eg they will be immedl- 
ately 2. “whore 
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Sixteenth PAY Season, 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra this fall. 


enters its sixteenth season with its mem- 


-. bership practically intact, only a few neces- 
sary changes having been: made ‘since last | 


vear. M. Jacquet succeeds M. Molé as first 


flute, and M. Bour has been engaged as sec- 
Both these artists come with rf 
fine reputation, won in the Thomas and 


ond oboe. 


Damrosch orchestras. The orchestra will 


~ number ninety players, and will again be 


ee 


/ usual, 


under the direction of Mr. Emil Paur. 

The Boston season will comprise, as 
twenty-four matinées on Fridays 
and twenty-four evening concerts on Sat-— 
urdays at Music Hall, 
and 17. The vocalists engaged are Melba, 


Plancon and Campanari, and an acceptance — 


| is‘expected from Eames within a few days. 


rai 


All orders senf wus for season | 


tickets to be bought at the auction 
will receive personal attention. 


ADAMS HOUSE. 


Co Nn nN el ly’s Telephone 2942. 
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SYMPHONY TGKETS 





Orders now received for Concert and 


Rehearsals Season Tickets at 


KENDRICK’S }15 STATE! won 


SWSCA 


SYMPHONY TICKETS, 


Orders now received for Rehearsal and 
Concert Tickets. Best Seats for all Thea- 
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Among the pianists will be Rosenthal and 
Teresa Carreno, who has not been heard 
here for seven years. Joseffy, Sieveking 
and Aus dér Ohe will also be heard. Halir 
of Berlin, the great German violinist, has 
been secured, and Kneisel, Loeffler, Adam- 
ow ski, 
orchestra. 

Some works which will have first per- 
formances in these concerts during the 
season are the overture ‘“‘Hansel and 
Gretel,’’ Humperdinck; a symphony by 
Dittersdorf; overture, ‘‘Lenore,’’ Duparc; 
‘“‘Anthar,’’ Rmysky Kor- 
symphony E major, Borodine; 
‘‘Harka,’’ Smetana, 

The sales of season tickets will be by 


auction, and will be held at Music Hall 


during the week beginning Sept. 21. The 
prices of tickets will be as before, $12 and 


7.50 for the series of public rehearsals, 
and for the series of concerts according to. 


the location of seats. The $12 season tick- 
ets for the public rehearsals will be sold by 


auction in Music Hall on Monday, Sept. 21;. 


the $7.50 tickets for the rehearsals on Tues- 
day, Sept. 22; the $12 tickets for the Satur- 
day evening concerts on Thursday, Sept. 
| 24, and the $7.50 tickets for the concerts on 
Friday, Sept. 25. 
day at 10 A. M., and will be conducted by 
auctioneer Jackson. Bids will be accepted 


for.seats in their regular order only, and no. 
more than four seats will be sold on one 
bid. Tickets will be delivered in the hall, 
_and must be paid for as soon as bought, or 
| they will be resold. The seats open to com-— 
petition will be shown on a large diagram, — 


and will be marked off as soon as sold. 


In addition to the Boston concerts the 


orchestra will give its usual series of per- 


formances in New York, Philadelphia, Bal-. 


timore, Washington, Brooklyn, Cambridge 
and Providence during the season. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA, ai 
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beginning Oct. 16. 


Schroeder and Schulz remain in*the | 


The sales will begin each 
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iwi Sundry Digressions, Gos- 


us and Side Remarks. 


Pieerams of the First Six| 


| critic of the Pall Mall Gazette must 
have assured Journal readers of his} 
righteous fastidiousness and discrimina- | 
And this is what he wrote inj} 


Symphony Concerts. 


| The Journal publishes today the por- 

traits of the most distinguished solo- 
ists who will appear at the Symphony 
concerts during the season of ’96-’97. 

There are purists who believe that at 
a Symphony concert there should be no 
soloist to distract by personality the at- 
tention of the hearer from absolute 
music. There are purists who object to 
the word ‘‘soloist.’’ It is in truth a 
'miserable word, but what a labored cir- 
cumlocution is necessary to arrive at 
the desired result: the including in one 
word the singers, male and female, 
after their kind; the fiddlers, ’cellists, 
harpers, flute players, or any one that 
makes an individual display of pro- 
ficiency or incompetence? 

There is distracting personality even 
where there is no soloist, for conductor 
and players are exposed to view. Mr. 
Paur is fortunately not a man who, 
| taking a score in hand, says, ‘‘What can 
I make out of this work?’ He asks, 
“What did the composer intend to say?’’ 
. Nevertheless, 
modestly graceful and 
authoritative he may be, 

in a measure between the music and 
the audience in Music Hall. 
' And there sit the players. The audi- 
ence sees them, is conscious of the fact 
that they are clad irreparably in ap- 
proved evening dress, with hair ar- 
ranged or disarranged, 
individual caprice. 

Would you really like to hear 24 sym- 
phony concerts without a soloist, with- 
out the apparition of a flamboyant or 


unobtrusively 


'a@ timorous woman, adorned like a bride | 


for her husband? Go to! 


* 


*& 
You smiled perhaps when the re- 
oy eel Earl Li put to any new ac- 


uaintance the question springing from | 


vinese courtesy, ‘‘How old are you?’’ 


~ Yet that is one of the first questions | 


you ask about any female singer or 
vee tse and it is followed usually by 


is she married?” .“‘Has she been di- | 


: aah 


ai 


jg i" Jaown' ‘or die. 


'by a2 


haps only one in half a century. 


any conductor, however | 


is necessarily | 


of the same name at 


the llth concert, 


1 


' never tainte 


1 value of her full, 
| portionate note. 


Music Hall. 


Cichs ie 
5 


" eg ~ -s a, . i 7 in vale wf . 
a ge iedaicdy ‘hav @- Hi 10 i 


AS 


Maes? 


 Do-you ineiee on ah A blo~ 


graphical sketches? 


Melba, Eames, Aus der Ohe, Plancon, | 


no older in a large sense than when 
they last gave delight here in different 
degrees. 

As for Melba, she won fresh and glo- 
rious triumphs at Paris and at Lon- 
don after her departure from America 
last spring. Repeated quotations from 
the admirable articles of the music 


tion. 
part of Melba’s rentrée at 
Garden, June 18, 1896: 
“To say that” she 


Covent 


was in her 


| Joseffy, Sieveking are not strangers to. 


| the music lovers of this town. They are j 


best voice is to assert that the greatest | 


of living soprano singers was bent 


upon giving London an example of con- | 


summate and supreme art. 
say of her, at first, 
cility in the face of extraordinary dif- 
ficulty which makes so great an im- 
pression. And so it is; but you quickly 
recognize that this facility is the result 
‘of a world of trouble and care, guided 
fine musical 
aided by the most 
gifts. But apart from her facility she 
trumphs, and carries her audience upon 
wings of enthusiasm by reason also of 
her golden oy le of tone, which is 

by alloy, and by reason 
of the rich, thrilling; deeply emotional 
clear, divinely pro- 
To possess the note of 
power and the tone of purity is—haw 
rare a gift! But to possess both of 
these great qualities in perfection 
surely signifies that you are face to 
fa@g with a singer, such as arises, per- 
haps, once only in a generation, 


are big words, but let anyone who 
carefully hears’ Melba compare her to 
her greatest contemporaries, and these 
words will not be found excessive.’’ 
Mr. Ellis expects a letter from Emma 
Eames within a few days in which she 
will accept the offer of an engagement 
at the Symphony concerts. The best 
judges abroad speak of her steady 
progress in her art. 


You may | 
that it is her fa- | 


temperament and ° 
exquisite natural | 


—_————S— 2 ee rrr ee ee 


~ 


Rn 


per- | 
These 


Her most impor- 


tant engagément durin ; | 
according to. g her absence 


was the creation of the part of Ghiselle | 
in César Franck’s posthumous opera | 


April 6, ’96. 


o 


Monte Carlo, | 


Miss Adele Aus her Ohe has played | 
four times at Symphony concerts in | 


at the 24th concert, 1886-’87: her last at 
’89-'90. 

Miss Aus der Ohe was praised by Ed- 
uard Hanslick for her ‘wonderful 
Strength and endurance,’’ when she 
played Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor 
concerto in Vienna in 1892. 


Her strength and endurance are, rie 


| deed, wonderful, but Sophie Menter and 


Her first appearance was , 


aes is 7 


ge 
ot The ster Kullak and 


she 


Liszt. 


Proud ine virginal, is mever 


‘heated in the chase. 


-unerring precision; 


| rope. 
women advanced in years. 


She shoots the musical darts with 
nor is her bow- 
arm ever «weary. 

Her strength has the elegance of pol- 


lished steel. 


She does not envy Jupiter his bravura } 


and his boasts. Far from her are the 
sensuous wiles of Venus. She smiles 
serenely at the pedagogic Minerva. 

She is the Diana of pianists. 

* * 

Her antipodes is Theresa Carreno, 
who is first of all a woman of the 
tropics. 

She numbers 43 chronological years. 
In emotions and passionate vicissitudes 
her life has been a century. 

The books tell us that she was born 
at Caracas, Venezuela. She was a pupil 


of Moritz Gottschalk. In 1865 and 1866 , 


she gave concerts in Europe. She after- 


ward did many things in America, She 


gave piano concerts, 


she taught, she 
sang in opera. Did you see her as Zer- 


‘lina in ‘‘Don Gliovanni’’? 


She composed the National Hymn of 
Venezuela. And once, when she was 
managing an Italian opera company, 


| she took the stick and led the orchestra. 


From three men, husbands in turn, 
she learned much of art and life. 

Sauret, the violinist, was her first 
husband. She married him when they 
both were young. Then there was Tag- 
liapietra, the baritone. 

And then, in 1892, she was married to 
ad’ Albert, the  gnome-like pianist. 
Beauty and —. It is only about a 
year ago that they were divorced. 
D’Albert promptly married a singer. I 
believe she is his third wife. 

When Theresa Carreno appeared at a 
Symphony concert during the season of 
’87-’88 her distinguishing characteristics 
as a pianist were sumptuous beauty 
and torrid temperament. 

Mr. Huneker remembers her in 1876, 
the “brilliant and unapproachable 
woman,” 

“She wore a ruby colored gown and 
gouts of hot blood seemed to drip from 
her passionate fingers and stain scar- 
let the ivory rocks of the keyboard. 
Yet she played only Handel’s rococo 
variations in E. I am told by men 
and critics whose opinions are worth 
treasuring that Carreno has made enor- 
mous progress since her stay in Eu- 
Don’t imagine that Carreno is a 
She has 
been before the public since she was a 
child. Yet in her life has been crowded 
enough incident, sorrow, triumph and 
excitement as would furnish forth 
twenty novels. Like all great artists, 
she has worn the crown of thorns, and 


vw SN xr ies 
Oe yin cere ape ee 
an’, & go ath ae oe Mies ie der 


- She the | pup! rae ata a pint rhomeiaa es 


he will be persuaded to Peon iy ig Drun 
Major’s song from the opera of “Le. 
Caid,” by Ambroise Thomas. As he. 


sings it, ‘twould be worth a wilderness | 


of Pogner’s addresses. 
Plancon as a singer, pure and sim- 


ple, as a master of bel canto and also, 


colorature, is the fimest bass that has 
visited this country in several years. 


- As a singer he is superior to Edouard de 


Reszke in natural beauty and nobility 
of voice, and in vocal skill. 
x * 
Rafael Joseffy’s first appearance at 
a Symphony concert was during the 
season of ’85-’86. 


one of the very greatest exhibitions of 


ipiano playing that has been heard in 


Boston for many years. 


o* + 


His fourth appear- | 
'ance was last season, when he gave 


Mr. Sieveking’s first appearance at a 


Symphony concert was last season. His 
performance of Saint-Saéns’s G minor 
concerto was-brilliant. Then he disap- 
peared mysteriously, as one who leaves 
between trains, as though he donned 
rubber overshoes on quitting Music Hall 
as soon as the applause was hushed. 

I am told that he felt the need of a 
repertory, and therefore went to a small 
town near Paris, where he might prac- 
tise diligently and in quiet. 

oa 
> 


Moritz Rosenthal, 


+ 
who 


| 
| 


| 
| 


} 


is now re-, 


garded as in certain respects the great- | 


est pianist living, has been heard in 


| Boston, but not in a Symphony concert. 


He visited us when he was in his storm- | 


and-bang period, for not till 1890 was he 
recognized abroad as a remarkable 
pianist. 

He was born in 1862 at Lemberg. He 
studied under Karl Mikuli, Rafael Jo- 
seffy and Liszt. He began to give con- 
certs in 1876. He played in the United 
States during the season of ’88-'89. Only 
within the last few years has he ex- 
cited the wonder of European capitals 
by his stupendous acquirements. No 
longer is the reproach brought against 
him that he is essentially material- 
istic. 

o*« 

It is a great pleasure to see thenames 
of Rosenthal, Joseffy, Carreno, Aus der 
Ohe and Sieveking announced as solo- 


' ists. 


It is a good thing for audiences to 
learn that Paderewski, ‘‘a selfish mo- 
nopolist,’’ is not the only pianist. There 
are others. 

As an editorial article in the Musical 
Courier puts it, ‘‘We are tired of the 
domination of one pianist.” 


~ ° om 
Karl Halir is a distinguished violinist. 


He was born at Hohenelbe, Bohemia, 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The first of the Symphony concerts 


is the New Year's day of the musl- 
cian. And lo, and behold, the un- 
nial preliminary excitement con- 
cerning soloists of the season sd 


tickets is at hand. To some 
the concerts are a mixture of educa- 
tion and pleasure, and there are per- 
sons Who find pleasure only in al- 


education. 


eile of 


pution, and Saturday nights. when 
the orchestra is out of town, these 
subscribers are Hl at ease, like dram- 
drinkers on a legal holiday, who find 
no place open to them. And to some 
the Symphony concert is merely a 
social endured. for 
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S Xn Sopt13 4b 
Secured for Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Concerts. 


Fine Outlook for the Sixteenth Season 
ef This Excellent Organization— 
List of Orchestral Numbers of Some 
of the Earlier Programmes — The 
Auction Sales of Tickets. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
enter upon its 16th season this autumn, 


and will again offer the musical public» 


an extended series of grand concerts, in 
which no element will be lacking that 
ean add to their musical value or to their 
attractiveness. The musicianship, skill 
and devotion of the members of this or- 
ganization, and the thoroughness with 
which all its performances are prepared 
have given it pre-eminence among the 
orchestras of the world, and it is now 
recognized abroad as well as at home as 
the foremost orchestral organization of 
the day. It will begin its next season 


MR. EMIL PAUR, 
Conductor. 


—_— ne 
‘with its membership practically intact, 


only a few necessary changes having 


been made since last year. M. Jacquet 
succeeds M. Mole as first flute, and M. 
' Bour has been engaged as second oboa, 


' Both these artists come with a fine repu- 


amr. POL LANCON. 


eee 


cd ee ke tinea aenslatieeinrnianalealties 
tation, won in the Thomas and Dam- 
rosch orchestras. The orchestra will 
number 90 players, and will again be 
under the direction of Mr. Emil Paur, 
All the members will have returned to 
Boston by the end of this month, and 
private rehearsals will be begun at an 


MME. MELBA. 


early date. During the summer the ban- 
ner of the organization has been up- 
held in Europe by some of its principal 
players, who have appeared with credit 
in the concert halls of London, Paris and 
Berlin. 


The Boston season will comprise, as — 


usual, 24 matinees on Fridays and 24 
evening concerts on Saturdays at Musio 
Hall, beginning Oct. 16 and 17. In the en- 
gagement of soloists the management 
has been especially fortunate this year, 


Da “4 shes f Lt Wy 4 ett (ti ae ; e Wy 
| trac- | Solo number. 


ie cask scaiwete 


e Vv ere ‘| Itha psodie No, ) one ee ee, 


gaged are Melba, Plancon and Campa-_ 
nari, and an acceptance is expected from 


Eames within a few days. Among the 
pianists will be Rosenthal, who is eaid 
to have developed into a veritable wiz- 
ard of the piano since his appearance in 
Boston some 10 years ago, and Teresa 
Carreno, always a favorite, who hag 
not been heard here for seven years, 
Joseffy, Sleveking and Aus der Ohe will 
also be heard. Halir of Berlin, perhaps 
the greatest of Germany’s violinists, has 
been secured, and Knelisel, Loeffler, 


Adamowski, Schroeder and Schulz, from 
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MME. TERESA CARRENO. 
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the ranks of the orchestra, will be no 


less welcome,’ | 


Conductor Paur has devoted himself 
during the summer to the preparation of 
the programmes and the examination of 
the latest important orchestral composi- 
tions. The orchestral numbers of somé 
of the earlier programmes are as fol- 


lows: 
FIRST PROGRAMME. 


Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini’’.........Berllos 
Entrement d’Ophelle (first ttme)...-..---- 


Bourgault-Ducoudray 
fuite op. 49... e = ore ¢€ or ee ee * OS .. maint-Saens 


Drertire, ‘tharyantha’ sc. ccccnsssaanenWebve 


SyMphony. .~-.+-+-eeee0% eee@eeeeeeneneee® 
THIRD CONCERT. 


“Symphony (first time).......-+....Mrs, Beach 


Solo number. vb 
WaPlatORh. uccccccsccecs cnccbccccdsme stan 
Overture, ‘‘Freischuetz’’.....+seseee+++ Weber 


MR. MORITZ ROSENTHAL 


FOURTH CONCERT. 


Overture, ‘Richard III’’. .-. + s+. e0s . Volkmann 
Solo number. 
Pntr’ Acte, ‘Ingwelde’’ (first time).. Schilling 
Solo number. 
Symphony No. O-«-. ++ +esneesssees .. Schubert 
FIFTH CONCERT. 
Overture, ‘‘Barber of Bagdad’’...-. .. Cornelius 
Solo number. 

Scher7O0. .sresenrevces od vee tn 040s Oe Oe 
Symphony, ‘‘From the New World’ .. .. Dvorak 
SIXTH CONCERT. 

Overture, ‘‘Manfred’’. . .. -- -.+. + -. ~ Schumann 

Solo number. 
Two entr’ actes from ‘‘Carmen’’.....--- . Bizet 
Solo number. 
Symphouy No. 4.4 2+. ++ asec eoes -Tschalkowsky 
en CCL LAA 
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went for: $66. In section J, $44 was paid 
_ for seat number 17, as against $80 for the 
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MR. RAFAEL JOSEPFY. 
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auction, and will be held at Musio Hall 
during the week beginning Sept. 21. Al- 
thoug the expenses of the concerts 
have materially increased since the or- 
chestra was organized, the prices of tick- 
| ets have never been raised, and they 


will be as before, $12 and $7.50 for the | 


geries of public rehearsals, and for the 
series of concerts according to the lo- 
cation of seats. The $12 season tickets 
for the public rehearsals will be sold at 
auction in Music Hall on Monday, Sept. 
21; the $7.50 tickets for the rehearsals on 
Tuesday, Sept. 22; the 12 tickets for the 
Saturday evening concerts on Thursday, 
Sept. 24, and the $7.50 tickets for the 
concerts on Friday Sept. 25. The sales 
will begin each day at10 A. M., and will 
be conducted by Auctioneer Jackson. 
Bids will be accepted for seats in their 
regular order only, and no more than 


four seats will be gold on one bid. Tick- | 
ets will be delivered in the Hall, and | 
must be paid for as soon as bought, or | 

they will be resold. The seats open to | 
competition will be shown on a large | 


| diagram, and will be marked off as soon 
as sold. 

In addition to the Boston concerts the 
orchestra will give its usual series of 
performances in New York, Philadel- 
om Baltimore, Washington, Brooklyn, 

ambridge and Providenca, during the 
season. 


announce- 
1 be one of 


son may be said to begin this week. As 


/ a preliminary, it is one of the chief 
i events, dear to all Boston music lovers, 


and awaited with much eagerness and 
anxiety. The splendid series of concerts 
and rehearsals in years gone by arise 
vividly to mind with the announcement 
of this early disposition of seats, and it 
is very much like being awakened by 
Gabriel’s trump to be thus bidden to 
come and choose the locale that will 


be associated through the season with 
' what is best and highest in musical art. 


There are many patrons of these con- 
certs who have sat in the same rows 
and the same seats in Music Hall ever 
since Mr. Higginson first ealled_ to- 
gether the famous Boston orchestra, 
and there are hundreds who watch the 
sales, year after year, hoping to acquire 
some coveted position at perhaps a frac- 
tion off the price paid on previous oc- 
casions. Patience is often rewarded, 
and, again, it is as often disappointed, 
for luck shifts across the hall like a 
summer dream, and the bidder awakes 
to find he is out in the cold, or with a 
nice premium to pay. ‘This is what 
makes the annual auction in Musie Hall] 
such a comedy, and the greatest fun for 
spectators who, having already taken 
counsel with the ticket agent, can 
watch the bidding with an assurance of 
success they could not otherwise feel if 
they were nodding at the auctioneer. 
But there are many buyers of tickets 
who regard these sales as a matter of 


| life er death, and will not trust to anv 


third person to secure the coveted 
places. It is understood that the sophis- 
ticated buyer pricks first and second 
choice on the diagram of seats. fixes 
the limit of the premium and_ then 
waits to see what the gods will send 
him. The novice, however, gets unduly 
excited as row after row of desirable 
seats are wiped out by the chalkmarks 
on the board, and the bidding grows 
wilder and wilder as the chances les- 
sen. But the season ticket system has 
been brought to such a fine point of 
perfection that the determined patron 
of the Symphony concerts need never be 
eye og There is always as good 
ish in the sea as ever was ec: ht: 
when disappointment seems SR 6 
in trips Hope, in the shape of an bites 
prising agent, who parts with one of 


! 
} 


~ con, Joseffy and a host of stars 
background? Despite this being the 
presidential election year, with political 
issues and the business outlook tied into 
sixteen knots, the air is full of antiei- 
pation of a most successful Symphony 
season, while echoes of musical mten- 
tions make a happy diversion in the gen- 

eral depression, and bespeak what is) 

-yery generally longed for. At all events, 
this week Music Hall will be the scene | 
of some good-natured rivalries, and 
plenty of real Bostonese excitement, | 
beside what silvery Mr. Bryan is roing 
to contribute as a campaign orator. 
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SALE OF SYMPHONY REHEARSAL SEATS 


Large Attendance but Slow Bidding at 
Prices in Advance of Frevious Years. 


About half of the floor-seats in Music Hall 
were filled this forenoon with people at- 
tracted there by the sale of seats for the 
series of Friday afternoon rehearsals of . 
the Symphony Orchestra. Only the $12 
seats were offered today, and the auction | 
sale was conducted as in past years by 
Henry W. Jackson. It was announced that 
all bids were for premiums, which must be 
added to the regular box-office price in the 
purchasing of seats. . 

The sale opened with the disposal of seat 
number one in section A, on the floor, at < 
a premium of $13, which was reached by | 
easy stages of fifty-cent bids. The next - 
two seats sold at $10.50 each, and $11 was 
paid for three others in order. Then a rise ‘ 
to $18.50 was made. A drop to different 


amounts as low as $11 quickly followed, and , 


then a range of from $14 to $22.50 ran 
through the sale of many seats, in pairs and, 
singly. A sudden jump to $82 and $35 next 
came about. 

At this point the auctioneer urged that 
“bids should be started at $30, about where 
they belong.’’ The bidders evidently did 
not agree with him on this point, for the 
next bid was begun at $16, and by a slow 
process crept up to $25, with following sales 
at $20, $30 and $382 premiums, even up to @ 
fraction above $40. 

Four excellent seats in the centre of the 
hali, and about six rows from the stage, 
sold at $21, while the next two brought 
$36. Not till section G was reached was 
there any spirited bidding. For this row 


dollar bids came thick and fast, seat nume { 


ber 18, in the middle aisle and on the end, 
being run up to $75 premium. The same 
purchaser them took the next seat, for which 
$52 was paid, and also numbers 20 and 21, 
paying $54 each for those. Numbers 22 and 
98 sold immediately after at $38, while $398 
was obtained for others in that row. In 
row H, seats 16 and 17, end seats in the 


same seat last year. As the austioneer 
began to offer seats in the middle of the 
hall it was noticed that a gradual drop 
from highest prices was brought abo te 
In rows lL, M, N and thereabout, prices, 
appeared to average from $20 to $25, though 
many pairs, here and there, sold at from 
$40 to $45. From these figures up to about 
$60 were the amounts paid for a selection in’ 
this bart of the hall. Seats in the rear par® 
of the hall, under the balcony, sold at am 


average premium of from $5 to $T, 


It was noticeable. that in most sec= 
tions the seats on the Hamilton place 
side of the hall sold at lower general prices 
than those paid for the middle and extreme 
left seats in the same rows. All in all, 


| better prices throughout the hall ruled to- 
day, as compared with the sale last year, 


which may be owing to the fact that last 
season’s sale took place on an extremely 
hot day, and with a smaller attendance 
than that of today. 


. 
7 ; 


IN HERALD — TUES 


CROWD OF EAGER PURCHASERS 


Sale of Seats for Symphony 
Orchestra Rehearsals. 


Auctioneer Jackson Succeeded in Se- 
curing Better Prices Than Those of 
Last Wear-—First Seat Sold Brought 
an Premium of 813—Two Coveted 
Chairs at Premium of 887 Each. 


Music Hall held an animated and rep- 
resentative gathering yesterday morning. 
In the throng which gathered there were 
members of the fashionable Back Bay 
colony, artists, litterateurs and musicians, 
and people from the more humble walks 
of life. Many were out-and-out lovers | 
and connoisseurs of high-class ‘music, | 
some were patrons of musical affairs 
from a social standpoint only, others 
came out of curiosity, and a few were 
there whose interest in the sale wags a 
purely speculative one. The attraction , 
was the annual auction sale of seats for: 
the series of Friday afternoon public re- 
hearsals of the Symphony orchestra. 

Long before the time for beginning the 
sale nearly all the seats on the lower | 
floor of the hall were occupied by an 
eager and expectamt crowd. They were | 
ready for the fray when Auctioneer 


| Henry W. Jackson announced that the 
| sale was on. 


_ On the stage a huge plan of the seats 
| was displayed. Nearby was a large step 
Jadder for the checker-off. This individ- 
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SCENES AT THE SALE OF TICKETS FOR THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. | | 


ual had his hands full soon after the sale | 


began, for the bidding was quite brisk. 
The auctioneer, with his black baton 
firmly gripped in his hand. walked up 
and down the platform leisurely, with a 
coolness that was perfectly teasing to 
the impatient crowd. His auditors were 
_ nerved up to a feverish pitch of anxiety 
during his calm preparations for the 
sale, These preparations consisted in 
acting out a little prologue of his own in 
the way of tipping off excellent seats, an- 
Swering numerous questions, and now 
and ‘then making a brief announcement. 
Everything was ready. The. prelimina- 
‘Ties had been duly arranged. Nothing 


remained but a few words of advice and | 


explanation. This came in the shape of 
& short statement that the sale would 
‘be for the $12 seats only, and that they 
would be sold on premium bids. That ts, 
the bids would be for premiums to be 
added .to the box office price of tickets. 
Then the fun began. 

It was shortly after 10 o’clock when the 
first seats were put up at auction. In the 
audience were a number of old-timers, 
‘Yegular yearly patrons of the Symphony 
concerts. They were the ones who took 
“matters easily. It was amusing to listen 


to the bids and note the changes and 
sounds in the different voices when the 
bids went too high for the applicants, or 
when the coveted seats were knocked 
down to them. 


The sale opened with the disposal of 
seat No. 1 in section A, on the floor, at 
a premium of $13, which was reached by 
easy stages of 50-cent bids. The next 
two seats sold at $10.50 each, and $11 was 
paid for three others in order. Then a 


rise to $18.50 was made. A drop to dif- 
ferent amounts as low as $11 quickly fol- 
lowed, and then a ‘range of from $14 to 
$22.60 ran through the sale of many 


| Seats, in pairs and singly. A sudden 
| Jump to $82 and $35 next came about. 


At this point the auctioneer urged that 


‘“bids should be started at $30, about 


where they belong.’ The bidders evi- 


| dently did not agree with him on this 


point, for the next bid was begun at $16, 
and by a slow process crept up to $25, 
with following sales at $20, $30 and $32 
- Niaaweche even up to a fraction above 


Four excellent seats in the centre of 
the hall, and about six rows from the 
Stage, sold at $21, while the next two 
brought $36. Not till section G was 
reached was there any spirited bidding. 
For this row dollar bids came thick and 
fast, seat No. 18, in the middle aisle and 
on the end, being run up to $75 premium, 
The same purchaser then took the next 
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Oniy seats for the 


Symphony Concerts. | 
Friday afternoon re- 


Hine was paid for seat No. 17, as against 
Wit for the same seat last vear. 
As the auctioneer bezan to offer seats | 
{n the middie of the hall it was noticed 
that a gradual drop from highest prices 
Was brought about. In rows L, M, N and | 


thereabout, prices appcared to average 
| 0) 16 $25, though many pairs, here | 


_ trem 
and there, #014 at from $4 to %%. From 
these figures up to about WO were the 
amounts paid for 4 selection in this part 
of the hall. Beata in the rear part of the 
hall, under the balcony, sold at an aver- 

@ premium of from W% to G7. 

t wae noticeable that in most sections 
the seats on the Hamilton place side of 
the hall sold at lower general prices 
than those paid for the middie and ex- 
treme left seats in the same rows. Ajil 
in all, better prices throughout the hall 
ruled yexterday, a# compared with the 
sale last year. 


THE SYMPHONY spe [ ION. 


Ones 
6 Vent of 
lb A.M, 

Of fioston fashion, all mu 

@athered tai Witisle Hall. 0! 

Auction of the rehnearean!) teats for 
Comme Beamon ’ the Boston 
Orchestra, In an hour there 
500 present, 

At 10:15 Mr. 
mounted the 
to be old this morning, and the 
began without the least formality. 

The seats @old were all those on the foor, 
80 rows Of 324 waeate cach, The bidding did 
not take on very large proportions till rows 
Band FF were reached, The prices of the 
firat five rows, however, were higher than 
had been expected and those in rows fy, Fb, 
Gand t1 were surprising. 

Up tomoon, high water mark was reached 
in the sale of scats 16 and 17, Ia row H, 17 
being a central alsle e@eat. These seats 
were sold for $7, 

Mra, “Jack” Gardner, attired in a plain 
brown drese with # vest Of white lace anda 
imple sailor hat, came in about 10:30, re- 
mained a short time and left. She had 
made no purchase up to noo, 

Among others who were present were 
representatives = of the May, Barnard, 
Amory, L.@0, Lyman, nnd ondicott families. 
Harry Watlnwright, Mra. Dr, Hall Curtis, 
| Mra, Heaton aad Mranz Acrrahn were aleo 
there, | 
; Other high pr coe paid were R75 for (i, 
TB, an aisle sent; teh for (i, 7, directly CrOSsSS 
the central alele’ $59 for F. 17 and IS: $66 
for Ti, 18 and 1. From row IL back, the 
srices for the best seats fell away, 117 and 
is BS only selling for MI, and J 17 for only $44, 

The competition seemed to be 
eonfined to rows FE and HH tnelusive, 
of that prices were generally low 
dared With the forward rows, 
Prices generally, however, were excep- 
Monally rood though the bidding was slow. 
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ported to have heen 
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India, but Greenland’s 


geem likely to be left or 


The statistics collated by Mr. F. R. Comee of 
Music Hall from the fifteen years’ record of the 
symphony concerts have acertain significance 
apart from the idle wonderment 
ench totals asthe number of heart-beats in a 
man’s life, the number of pins used in a day in 
United States, and soon. For instance, it means 
something.after knowing that the total number 
of composers was 163 and the total number of se- 


| lections was 3313, to find that to Germany must 


be credited 79 of the composers and 2245 of the 
selections. Then it tells the whole story when | 
a table shows that half of all the selections’ 


| performed is divided among nine great writers! 


| 


| 


eeitirely 
Back | 
1s come | 


The harmony | 


Beethoven 384, Wagner 266, Schumann! 
175, Mozart 174, Brahms 159, Schubert 150,| 
Mendelssohn 140, Liszt 118, Weber 104. All 
the other 156 composers, therefore, averaged 
only about ten numbers apiece. 


thus: 


and rehearsal 

brought up a lot of 
their various summer 
Niusic Hall put on 


The Symphony concert 
auction last week 
subscribers from 
haunts and made the 
its most appreved Bymphony atmdos- 
phere, This was especially marked 
Thursday morning, when, in the crowd | 
of familiar taces were noted those of Mr. 
lftenry W. Swift, Dr. C. B. Porter and 
Miss Porter, Mr. Charles A. Cummings, 
Mr. H. H. Fav, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Bm. Russell, Mrs. Elliott Russell, Mr. R. 
M. Cushing, Mr. John T. Morse, Dr. 
Wadsworth, Mr. E. Howard Gay, | 
Osgood, Mr. Sullivan Sar- , 
Mrs. Jackson, Mr. 
Charles R. Adams, 
Frank Young and | 


Oliver 
Mr. George La. 
rent, Mrs. Gardner, 
llerman Chelius, Mr. 
Mrs. S. B. Field, Mrs. 
Mr. George Chadwick. The financial 
suceess of the svymphonyvs this year is 
more than ever assured by the result of 
the auction, and artistically they will | 
go far ahead of any former season, 


aie Room 1; Music Hall Building. 


caused by | 


Mr. Paur on the Coming Season, 


Mr. Paur has just returned from his ‘va- 
cation. 
Jamaica Plain with our representative, Mr. 
Paur said: 

‘‘The season of the Boston Symphony will 
open Saturday, the 17th of October, but as 
usual there will be a public rehearsal on the 
Friday just previous. I have been busy 
this summer compiling programmes, and 
while thus far only the first six have been 
definitely arranged, quite a number of noyv- 
elties have already been selected, which I 


anticipate will be gladly welcomed by our” german composers— 


audiences. 

‘“‘At this time, perhaps more so than at 
any other time during the past fifteen years, 
there is a growing tendency to go back to 
the simplicity and naturalness of the oid 
masters and to make ourselves better ac- 
quainted with the old works, and as a re- 
sult Mozart, Haydn and others appear on 
our programmes with more frequency than 
before. This reaction is a natural one, and 
has not limited itself to the concert hall, 
but has made itself felt also in operatic per- 
formances. The result of this has been 
the creation of Goldmark’s ‘Heimchen am 
Herd’ and Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and 
Gretel,’ which are charming in their very 
Simplicity. The overture of the latter and 
an entr’acte of the former are included in 
our programmes. I especially anticipate 
the performance of a symphony by Ditters- 
dorf, which, I think, will charm everybody, 
owing to its joyful mood and natural sim- 
plicity. A very interesting feature will also 
be the selection of fragments from Gluck’s 
ballet music to ‘Don Juan,’ 
forerunner of Mozart’s ‘Don Juan,’ and 
closely related to the same in musical dis- 
position and characterization. We will also 
play the overture to Gwendoline by Cha- 


In an interview at his home in 


L’Enterrement d’Ophélie by Bourgault- 
 Ducondray is another novelty which un- 


doubtedly will quickly win public favor, 


and the same I hope will prove to be tho 
case with Smetana, who will be represented 
in the programmes by two or three works. 
“So far as I can tell now, works of the 
following composers will be played in the 


' course of the season by the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra: 


‘ French composers— 


Cherubini, Chabrier, Saint-Saéns, 
Dupare. 


Russian and Slavic composers— 
Dvorak, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, Smotana. 


Berlioz, Bizet, 


Waecner, Weber, Brahms, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schilling, Schubert, Schumann, Volkmann, 
lius, Liszt, Mendeissohn, Rubinstein. Humperdinck, 
Hindel, Haydn, Richard strauss and Bruckner. 


while 
school. 

‘It is my good fortune to welcome to this 
country this season a great many of my 
personal friends as soloists of the Boston 
Symphony, as Rosenthal, Halir, Siloti, 


Joseffy, Carreno and others. Halir is ac- | 


knowledged in Germany to be the first vio- 


linist after Joachim, as whose successor he |. 
Carreno has not | 
been’ heard here for the past seven years, | 


is looked upon in Berlin. 


during which time she has made enormous 
progress, so that her appearances may be 
anticipated to be a great success. Then 
Sievekinge will be with us again this year, 


and as his success last year was nothing 


| Joseffy. 


| with enthusiasm. 
which is the 


brier, of which we performed an entr’acte | 


last year, which met with such favor as to 
make me think that the overture will be a 
welcome novelty. 

“The overture to Ingwelde, by Schilling, 
will also be heard in Boston for the first 
time the coming season. This opera, which 
is now a great favorite in Germany, w2s 
first introduced by Mottl in Carlsruhe, and 
by myself in Leipsic, where it met with in- 
stantaneous recognition, and it was later 
e@lso performed in Paris. Tschaikowsky 
who has met with so signal public favor 


‘will also not be forgotten, and his second 


end fourth symphonies which are included 
in the programmes are new here. Bruck- 
ner is a renowned Vienna composer, who 
belongs to the extreme modern direction, 
and it appears to me as a duty to bring one 
of his works, as hardly anything is known 
of him. in America. His works are hard 
to understand by the general public, but I 
have no doubt that in spite of this Bruck- 
ner will meet with appreciation and will not 
fail to awaken the interest to which he is 
entitled. (We remember having heard it 


short of sensational, he may well expect a 
warm reception, as may also Plancon and 
Of the favorite American stars 
Melba and Eames will surely be welcomed 


a Boston audience, playing his own con- 
certo. I have had the rare pleasure this 
summer of meeting a young man of very 
great promise. He is a pupil of Faelten 
and of my friend Leschetizky, and has just 
finished his studies. 
Boston, and it 


Corne- 


Cowen will represent the English | 


Mr. Whiting, who. until | 
recently was a resident of Boston and who | 
played in Cambridge with us last year, will | 
make his début with the symphony before 


He intends to settle in | 
is very probable that the | 


public will have an opportunity to hear him | 


with us, and he will no doubt prove a suc- 
cess. 

“As I have received so many requests 
from all sides asking for a repetition of the 
special Wagner programme, I cannot 
but accede to these demands, and the same 


will be repeated this season, not only in 


Boston, but also in the other cities on the 
circuit. 
‘“‘As far as the changes in the make-up of 


the’orchestra are concerned, nothing can be | 


said that is not already osey, wyeto property.’”’ 


FOR SALE. 
Saturday Evening $ ynphony C. onvert Toket, 
Section *‘D, ” Noll rice 
Address } M. L. B., Boston Transcript. 18 bts 8 25 
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“And to Get It She Bid Against 

- Herself — One ‘Incident at the 
Symphony Sale — Less Profit 
This Year Than Last. Tw“~ 


| One woman who attended the sale 
|Thursday at Music Hall of the $12 seats 


for the Saturday night performances 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ex- 
hibited a fine specimen of perplexed im- 
petuosity. She wished with all her 
heart and strength to buy a couple of 
seats. So, evidently, did many other 
women, for that matter, but this woman 
was the van-leader of them all. 


The bidding had gone along by hops, 
Skips and jumps to the row lettered H. 
Only a few seats were left in the row, 
and the bids, spurred by Mr. Jackson, 
the auctioneer, bounded along eagerly. 

Now the seats on the ends of the rows, 
though sought for by many, never bring 
high premiums; so when this woman 
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| excite them over a seat bordering on 


the middle aisle in J. When one agent. 


| had bid $59, the other, seemingly satis-/ 


| 
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raised some one who had bid $12 half a) 


dollar better, the others who had been 
bidding just gritted their teeth, re- 
leased their eyes from the auctioneer’s 
fascinating glances, and sat stone still. 

“Twelve and a half—twelve and a 
half, I’m bid. Who'll make it thir- 
teen ?’’ 

Nine of the 10 who had bid continued 
to sit stone still. The tenth shook her 
diagram violently. The tenth was the 
woman who had raised the bid to 
twelve-fifty. 

“Twelve-fifty’s your bid, madam,’ 
Said the auctioneer, firmly. He may 
have thought that she was trying to 
fluster him. And then, again, he may 
not have thought any such thing, for 
auctioneers know the paradoxical, well- 
nigh incomprehensible ways of some of 
womankind. 

But the bidder persisted. Competitor 
or no competitor, she was bound to 
offer more than $12 50. 

“T welve-fifty—twelve-fifty! Thirteen, 
now, thirteen (Increased turbulence of 
the diagram.) Twelve-fifty’s your bid, 
madam” (sotto voce). 

She may not have taken any stock 

.in what the auctioneer was Saying, or 
she may have heard (though no one else 
did) a multitude of voices crying ‘‘Thir- 

een! thirteen!!’” Anyway, she was not 
tO be baffled, deceived, trified with, de- 
feated. The diagram fluttered back 
and forth in a white, continuous streak. 

“Who will—— Twelve-fifty’s your bid. 
madam; your bid.’’ There was a tinge 
of despair in the auctioneer’s voice. 

“T welve-fifty——t welve——well, mad- 
am, if you will have it, thirteen. Thir- 
teen I’m bid, thirteen; thirteen and 
half? Thirteen and a half? Sold to 
tt eee, for thirteen.’’ 

e might have gone on accepting the 
bids of the only bidder. but eantie. 
manly, he stopped. But not until he 
said, “How many seats will you take, 
madam?’ did the bidding of’ the lone 
bidder. excited, almost truculent, defy- 
ing all men, cease. 

hen everyone but the bidder and the 
auctioneer laughed, and the laughter 
‘seemed to stimulate the sale afterward. 

‘About 300 buyers were present. The 
bidding, on the whole, was profitable 
‘ut not brisk. The only excitement was 
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Miany *eat« Remnixed 


fied, regained his composure and bid) 
"o more. Then the next two seats were 
sold to the one who had quit for $46. : 

When the sale closed, late in the 
afternoon, a number of seats, both on 
the floor and in the balcony, remained 
unbid on. These seats will be reserved 
by the management for sale at each 
concert. hat they are unsold is not, 
as a matter of fact, because they 
were undesirably situated, but because 
the sale was slow and bidding had to 
be pricked and whipped, so to speak. 

The result of the sale, compared with 
last year’s, shows obvious” signs of 
‘“‘*hard times.’’ And that the audiences 
which attend the rehearsals.are more 
enthusiastic than the Saturday night 
audiences is perceptible in both the 
higher premiums paid and the much 
more vigorous sale last M)nday. How- 
ever, the management, taking every- 
thing into consideration, is consoled by 
the figures that prove that this year’s 
sale thus far is more profitable than 
the sale in ’94. Mr. Charles E. Ellis, 
the manager of the Symphony -oncerts, 
said to a Journal reporter last night 
that he was quite satisfied with the re- 
sult of the auctions up to date. 

Today, beginning at 10 o’clock, the 
$7 50 seats for the Saturday night con- 
certs will be offered for sale. 


LAST OF SYMPHONY SALES. 


Unsold After 
Fridny’s Auction of the 87 50 Con- 
cert Tickets, 


Nothing but the low-toned excite- 
ment of desperate tardy bidders marked 
the sale Friday at Music Hall of the 
9? 50 seats for the Saturday night Sym- 
phony concerts as unusual. It was the 
fourth and last sale, and every seat 
has been put up. But not every seat 
has been sold. 

Not many seats in the last four rows 
on the floor, for instance, were bid on. 
Auctioneer Jackson rapidly called seat 


_after seat, but, say on nine out of ten, 


| mium. 


not even an offer of 25 cents could he 
get. 


The bidding was dull until the seats 
in the first balcony, opposite the outer 
edge of the platform, were called. Then 
it paced faster. The seat numbered 103 
Which is situated next to a $12 seat’ 
was sold for $24. Other seats near by 
in the same row, but decreasing In de. 
Sirability the nearer they were to the 
end wall, brought $750 or $8 50 pre- 
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2 Symphony Rehearsal Seats FOR SALE 
ny, 3d row on left side facing stage 1-way back; price 


suseach. Address J. D. V., Boston Transcript. 
(A) o7 


3 Symphony Concert 8¢2ts in row L. on Ham. 


ilton Place side of Hal 
are for sale at €27.50 each. Address E. E. Was leogheslt 
Transcript. LA} 06 
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2 Symphony Concert Seats in Row “R” 


place side of Hall, for sale at g30 ich "Adare 
r eacn. e 
T. O. B., Boston Transcript. ett A} “2 a 
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Seats for the Evening Performances Sell 
at Lower Prices than Those for the 
Rehearsals, Trew; S oh id re 
Interest in the performances of :the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra appears to- have 
a stronger hold on patrons of the Iriday- 


Rees 
7 y” 


— 


afternoon rehearsals than is the case with - 


the Saturday-evening concerts. At the sale 
at Music Hall today of tickets for the even- 
ing series, not as large a number of buyers 
was present at any one time as was the 


»cese with the sales on Monday and Tuesday. 


Today's crowd of purchasers was a more 
constantly shifting one, and many were 
dropping in all through the forenoon to take 
the places of those who left after making 
purchases. Prices at today’s sale were far 
lower, on the average, than the premiums 
paid for corresponding seats for the rehear- 
sals. Mr. Jacksonh, the auctioneer, could 
obtain no bid at all on the first few seats 
in section A, on the right-hand side of the 
The first sale ma@de was at $5.50 pre- 
mium, while seats in the row behind soon 
sold at from $6 to $i2 premium. After this 
a number went at prices ranging from $10 
to $16. Excellent seats in row E sold at $6 
and $7 in adyance of the box-office price, 
while the next seats In order broughsé $12.50 
each. In sections E, F, G and thereabout, 
prices today ran from $11 up to $25, as 
against from $6 to $24 last year for about 
the same situation of seats. When these 
rows were reached, bidding began usually 
at $10. Back of the broad aisle seats sold 
at prices which appeared to average lower 
than the same seats brought last year. 

One excellent pair of seats in row P, on 
the left of the hall and but two seats re- 
moved from the aisle, sold today at $8.50, 
while the holder of them last year paid 
$18 premium for them. The same buyer 
feared that these seats would sell for more 
than last year’s price, and s0 a purchase 
was made of no better seats, though sey- 


$20 premium was paid. It was noticed 
that buyers desiring single seats could 


FINAL SALE OF SYMPHONY SEATS... | 

Vr (a OS Pa 
- Large Attendance of Buyers of Tic ts 
f for the Evening Concerts. 


tery 


More people were present at Music Hall, 
this morning, for the sale of low-price tick-" 
ets for the Saturday evening concerts than 
was the case at the other sales this week, 
Only the $7.50 seats were offered; seats on 


_ the,floor under the first balcony, wall seats 
around the balcony, and the entire second 


balcony. The bidding of premiums was life- 
less at the start, the first sale being at $3.50,. 
with later sales as high as $7 and as low as 
twenty-five cents for some seats. In some 
instances no bid at all was forthcoming, | 


' and the seats were passed without sale, 


get an odd one, at the left end of most of | 


the rows, at a most moderate advance, $4 | 


and a little above that being a frequent 
price paid for such single seats. The pur- 
chaser had the privilege of taking any 
part of*four seats at the price at which the 
end seat was knocked down to him, and 
thus could have taken three seats in the 
row behind, but beginning at the other side 
of the hall, near Hamilton place. This ad- 
vantage was not seized, however, by even 
brokers, and after the left end seat was 
disposed of, those in the beginning of the 
next row usually sold at four or five times 
as much as the odd seat had brought. A 
top price was reached in the payment of 
$59 for a choice of end seats in the centre 
of row J. Bidding today was more spirited 
and there was not the same hesitation 
that was shown at the sales of rehearsal 
tickets. The lower-priced seats for the 
evening concerts are to be sold tomorrow. 


 admission-tiecket holders, 
eral rows nearer the stage, for which about | 


In the balcony the prices were higher, the 
first sale being seat No. 103, second row on 
the Hamilton-place side. This seat sold for 
$24 premium. The next two in order went 
at $7.75, followed by lower figures to the 
wall end of the row, which sold at $4. In 
the wall row, which is raised above the sec- 
ond tier of seats, a seat directly behind 103 
sold at $8.50. By many people this is con- 
sidered as a better seat, from the fact that 
it is raised. All along the Hamilton-place 
wall seats sold at a wide range, from $16 to 
$18 being about the top prices. Correspond-~ 
ing seats on the left side of the hall went at 
from $5.50 to about $8. In the left balcony, 
the seat corresponding to that on the other 
side of the hall, which had sold for $24 pre- 
mium, was knocked off at $7.50. Back rows 
in the balcony sold from $1.50 up to about 
$5 premium. One man, who .last season 
paid $10 advance for a pair of seats in this 
part of the hall, secured today two seats 
almost equally good at $1.50 premium. | 
With the beginning of the sale of seats 
in the second balcony, seats which for the 
rehearsals are left free for occupancy’ by 
much eagerness 
was shown, and it was at this point that 
many women began to bid, for the most 
part by modest quarters and halves, but 
occasionally offering an even dollar. The 
first sales were at a dollar advance. This 
was followed quickly by a rise to about 
$15 for seats in the front row, on the right 
side of the hall. Second-row seats sold at 
lower rates, about $3 to $5 being a fair 


; average, 


All the sales have met with much suc- 
cess, and people of limited means seem to 
have had good opportunities for securing 


‘ at least some kind of a seat, often an éx- 
' cellent one at a moderate advance over 


regular box-office prices. The high prices | 


_ paid were for seats which are the favorite — 


choice of people who may have occupied 
them in other seasons. Their anxiety to 
possess the same places again brings about 
more or less competition and causes the 
premium to run to a high point. 
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“Building, 491 Boylston st., 


Foi ke coming season, October to April, the 
Lowell Institute Lectures, founded by Mr. John 
Swell, Jr., and established 1839-40, will be given, 
in recent years, in Huntington Hall, Rogers 
Boston, Maszachu- 
tts. 
These lectures are FREE. Holders of tickets 


te Aen 


‘i “must show them at the hall door, as no one will 


be admitted without a ticket. 


Numbered tickets are issued for each course, 
and seats having corresponding numbers are re- 


®erved for the holders of these tickets during 


the course; also for each course a limited number 
of ADMISSION tickets without reserved seats; 


‘and usually, SLIPS, for a single lecture, may be 


obtained in the ante-rooms at Rogers PBullding a 


few moments before the beginning of the lecture. 


A slip will admit to one lecture only, and will be 
taken up at the hall door. It does not entitle 
‘one to 4 seat; but it is very seldom that all the 


‘Reats are filled—so many of the holders of tickets 


to reserved seats failing to attend regularly. 
The several courses, with time, place and con- 
ditions for obtaining tickets, and other particu- 
lars, are advertised in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser and the Boston Evening Transcript, usually 


&@ week at least before the beginning of each ~ 
- eourse. 

If, after a public distribution, tickets remain | 
for any course, they may be obtained of the jani- 
tor in Huntington Hall, between 10 and 12 a. m., 


‘or between 2 and 4 p. m., any week day, but 


NOT ON THE EVENINGS of the lectures. An 


‘application for such a ticket, not two or more, if 


by mail, must be addressed to the CURATOR OF 
THE LOWELL INSTITUTE, 491 BOYLSTON 
ST., BOSTON, and must have with it a properly 


addressed and stamped ENVELOPE to secure a | 
-reply—a postage stamp or a postal card is not . 


, Sufficient. 


Numbered tickets cannot be duplicated, there- 


fore persons obtaining such tickets which they 


afterward find they cannot use are requested to 
return the same to the janitor or doorkeeper for 
other applicants. Every course many fail to do 


this act of simple justice to unsuccessful appli- | 


cants. 


Tickets, one to each applicant, for the several 
courses, will be given out as heretofore in the 
Cadet Armory, Columbus Avenue. 
not allowed to take places in the line of appli- 
cants. 


u 


THE LOWELL INSTITUTE LECTURES FOR 


1896-97 (58th Season) 


awa begin on TUESDAY EVENING, October 


18th, 1896, at 7.45 P. M. 


The first course will be 


4 


TEN LECTURES 


—, | 


The Symphony and the Symphony 


" Orchestra, 


- A, Violin and Viola; 2, Violoncello and Contra- 


bass; 3, The Harp; The Percussive Instruments: 


4 “Flite, Piccolo and Oboe; 5, English Horn, 


and Bassoon; _6, The French Horn; 7, 
Trombone, Cornet and Tuba; 8 The 


Minors are 


By Louis Cc. ELSON, 
Of the New England Conservatory of Music. 


Evenings, | 


Tuesday and Friday 


To begin Oct. 13, 1896. 
AUGUSTUS LOWELL, Trustee. 


Tickets for this course will be ready for de- 
livery at Cadet Armory, entrance for the time 
being at end door, corner of Ferdinand st., on 
Saturday, October 10th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

B. E. COTTING, Curator. 


AN IMPORTANT LECTURE COURSE, 


The interest the public takes in the 
Boston Symphony Concerts seems never 
to wane in any degree, but it is some- 
times the interest of an outsider in an 
art which he loves but does not com- 
prehend. This condition of affairs need 
not continue in any degree whatsoever. 
Mr. L. C. Elson, who some three years 
since gave a series of musical lectures 
in the Lowell Institute course, which, 
judging by the size of the audiences, ap- 
pealed strongly to many music-lovers, 
is again to appear upon that platform, 
and explain in a manner that can be un- 
derstood by the non-musician, the varli- 
ous instruments of the symphony or- 
chestra and the shape and characteris- 
tics of the modern symphony. 

In a course of ten lectures, beginning 
Oct. 13, he is to describe the technical 
points of the violin, viola, cello, contra- 
bass, harp, flute, clarinette, oboe, bas- 
goon, horn, trumpet, and in short every 
instrument that is found in the modern 
orchestra. Every point of technique 
will be practically illustrated upon the 
instrument as it is explained by the 
lecturer, he being assisted by violinist, 
oboist, ete., etc., in each lecture. The 
course will give an excellent oportunity 
to our concert-goers to turn blind ad- 
miration into intelligent judgment and 


to enter with some surety into the do- |. 


main of criticism. 

The Lowell Institute has often aided: 
the earnest students of Boston and vi- 
cinity. | 

The readers of The Advertiser, 
well acquainted by this time with Mr. 
Elson’s eminent ability in the field of 
musical criticism and instruction, know 
that the opportunity held out in this 
course will prove one of the most valua- 
ble of the season of 1896-7. 

CERT SEATS in centre of G; two 


FOR SAL seats in front centre aisle; price 


$36 Ror Address N. H. D., Boston Transcript. a's 
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REHEARSALS. 
Floor—G, 14. 15, 16. 

co. .K, 14, 26. ee J, 12, 18, 14. 

i M. 28, 29. " R, 4, 5, 6. 
Balcony—665, 666, Balcon y--+t5, 46. 

“ GO1, 602. ¢ 653, 654. 

= O27, 528 ee 208, 209. 


627, 628. 


CONCERTS. 
Floor—I, 36, 27. 


Above Seats for Sale at a Moderate Advance 
on the Auction prices at 


Y TR EN Wee Thearre Ticket Othice, 
( ON N ELLY ‘ Adams House. 

Telephone | R942 2. i eR a ee a (A) 010— 
“SYMPHONY.” 
SINGLE AND + EASON TICKETS. 
MISS QROERING. 

WOOO Bove ccc Music Hall Building, 

f Al: ; 0 10 


TWO SYMPHONY TICKETS FO" S41 


*) 


seats on floor, No. 1062-1063. Price $835.00 each. Cail 
ov address ea Tg Ie 38 Howland Street, Roxbury, 
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Symphony Rehearsal 2° ss 


ID. H. O., Boston Transcript. 
O10 
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Se5 each. 
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One seat, second 
Symphony Concer i row, first balcony, 
centre, 825. Address L. E. B., Boston FERRAON DS. 
[A)}: 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS—FOR SALE 


Two end seats, floor, [ 1-2. $28 Sack. 
G. R. T., Boston ‘Transc ript. ox **. 8 30 
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2 Symph ony Seats for the § Sat. Eve. Concerts, 
in centre of ‘Row J, are for sale at $34 each. Address 
H..M. E., Boston Transcript. 2tl A) 8s 30 

ae FOR SALE in 


1 Symphony Rehearsal Seat f'n “eMitinn 


ilton place side 
of hall. Address P. O. Box 1402, Bostor Price — 
> of ?) 


‘hat the Symphony orchestra rehears- 
als have lost none of their prestige and 
charm, even after so many seasons, 
was evident by the crowds who began to 
gather at the Music Hall entrances as 
early’ as 11:30 Friday morning to secure 
the rush tickets which entitle them to 
the seats in the second balcony. As 
for the regular subscribers, they filled 
almost every seat on the floor and in 
the first balcony, although a great many 
of them must be still living out of town, 
and so have come up purposely for the 


afternoon. 
It was pleasant to see/so many in their 


old places. 


Mrs. Charles P. Curtis. A few seats in 
front at the end of the row was Mrs. 
Montgomery Sears, who wore a tan cloth 
skirt and coat, with light silk blouse em- 
broidered in gold, and a small black 
straw hat with pink roses. 


her, two Seats or more, was Mts. Gard-" 


» | ner, in the same place that she has ‘se-_ 


cured ever since the rehearsals begun, 
we believe. She drove in from Brookline, 
bringing her guest, Mr. Blaess, the new 
‘cellist, but sat alone. She was all in 
gray, with gray moire trimmings. Her 
gray coat opened over a chiffon blouse 
and she wore a small round hat of gray | 
with wings and violets. Miss Madeleine 
Mixter, who sat on the other side of the 
hall, was also in gray, almost the same 
tone, the tight-fitting coat very smart, 
and a small black hat. One of the pret- 
tiest women in the hall was Mrs. Paur, 
the conductor’s wife. Her modish sap- 
phire blue velvet costume, with rhine- 


stone buttons and her small black hat 


ee l,l ee ee as 
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Address | 


were eminently becoming to her brunette 
style. Others on the floor were Mrs. C. 
J. Paine and her daughter, Mrs. Henry 
Weston and her daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott Pratt, Mr. John D. Williams, with 
Mr. Eugene Greenleaf, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Grew, Mrs. C. H. Taylor and Miss 

Elizabeth Taylor, Mr. Robert G. Shaw, | 
Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Pratt, the Rev. Fr. Bod- 

fish, Mrs. Joseph Adamowski, Mrs. H. M. 
Ticknor, and Mrs. John Osborn, who was 
with Miss Alice Ward. In the balcony 
were Mr. Harry Wainwright, with his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Henry Howe, in the same seats 
they had last year, and Dr. Sturgis Bige- 
low and Mrs. Templeman Coolidge, Jr., 
and her two children, were in their old 
places. Mr. Paur had a rousing recep- 
tion, which he acknowledged in the 
graceful way he does everything, and it 


was good to see his splendid band togeth- 


er again after their long rest. It seemed 
to us too, as if they never played with 
more brilliancy. 

——The symphony season opened Iri- 
day afternoon and Music hall was 


j crowded. Mrs John I. Gardner occu- 
‘| pied an aisle seat pretty well front. She 


Col. and Mrs. H. L. Higgin- | 
son were seated in theirs in the middle of | 
the hall, and near them were Mr. and | 


In front of 


| front of chiffon of same shade, 


was attired all in gray—a soft silk with 
revers of gray moire and blouse-like 
A small 
bonnet of gray with violets and black 
feather pompon on either side completed 
a somewhat subdued costume. In a 
corresponding seat two rows back of 
Mrs Gardner sat Mrs J. Montgomery 


, Sears, who like many ladies in the audi- 


ence appeared in bright attire—this day 
in a handsome silk coat bodice, a maize 
color, sprayed with flowers. A small 
black capote was relieved by pink roses. 
In the crush were noted: Mr Robert G. 
Shaw, Mr and Mrs Dana Estes, Mrs 
Charles Utley Thomas, Miss Grace 
Thomas, Mr Charles H. Greenleaf, Mrs 
Charles H. Bond, Miss Lida Low, Mrs 
Fanny B. Trull, Mrs Frank Allen, Mr 
and Mrs James H. Wiggin, Mrs Theo- 
dore P. Gooding, Mr Henry Haynie, Mrs € 
Oliver Crane, Mrs A. Shuman, Miss Shu- 
man, Mrs C. Leslie Mead, Miss Pauline 
Wiggin, Mrs George Stoddar4a, Mrs 8. B. 
Field, Miss Kate Green and Mrs Chagtes 
T. Gallagher. 
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Concerts—The Sales 3 ee es a | whe “two numbers are the Beethoven sym- 
Record for Fifteen Wears — The Norway........ : Bt oi phonies No. 3 (Eroica), 5, 6 (Pastoral) — 
“May be studied and enjoyed at home through 


| Mogland........ “a and 7, with a total of 24 performances | 
Kueisel Quartet’s Twelfth Season— Demmarcs 2 “ each, A list of composers who have died | 
the aid of an ZOLIAN. | 
All the standard musical works can be 


Belgium.,...... oe z since these concerts began includes such | 
“reproduced upon an AZOLIAN in perfect 


‘orchestral style, subject to individual interpre- 
‘tation, by anyone of fair musical taste. 

- This instrument has received hundreds of 
indorsements from the most distinguished 
“musicians in America and Europe, but none 
that interests Bostonians more than the fol- 


lowing: 
“TI should be glad to have you add my 
name to the notable list of musicians who 
have commended your admirable Holian, I 
believe that the Molian is destined to be- 
come a most potent factor in the cultiva- 
tion of musical taste of the people of the 


world.” : 
[Signed] EMIL PAUR. 
The ASOLIAN covers the broad field of 
music between the piano and orchestra, and 
“appeals to every music lover for both educa- 


tion and pleasure. It merits your attention. 


'M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Temporary Quarters, , 


‘Masonio Bldg., cor. Tremont & Boylston Sts 
(**134&S BOSTON, 016 


Speaking of Mrs. Gardner, she is just 
naw much absorbed in her latest musical 
protege, Mr. Alexander Blaess, the new 
‘cellist of tne Symphony orchestra. He is 
at present Mrs. Gardner’s guest in Brook- 
line, and his lines have certainly fallen 
in pleasant places, for her patronage will 
be of great assistance to him, naturally. 


a ie PO 
— 


eee 


a tee eee 
me 


Mr. Blaess, who is young and has an 
attractive personality, is what a clever 
girl at the rehearsal Friday described 
as ‘‘a high colored blonde.’’ He is fresh 
and fair as to complexion, and his face is 
full of animation. Mr. Blaess was in 
business in Boston about 10 years ago, 
| and although then extravagantly devoted 
to music, his parents did not wish him 
to make a profession of it. At last, 
| however, he succeeded in carrying out 
_ his desires, went to Brussels for four 
| years’ study and has just returned, hav- 
ing taken the first prize at the Conser- 
vatory there. He is sure to be a social, 
and we predict a musical, success. 


| Adamowski, 


N ste and Comment. 


The approaching series of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, seconded 
by an imposing array of soloists, prom- 
ises to eclipse any in the history of 
the organization. The announcements 
made last week have aroused widespread 
interest and numberless inquiries re- 
ceived indicate that there will be a lively 
demand for seats at the auction sales 
which begin tomorrow at Music Hall. 
These sales create a wide range of 
prices, and while some particularly desir- 
able locations command high figures 
many hundreds of good seats are sold 
each year at merely nominal premiums. 
For this reason purchasers will find per- 
sonal a.itendance advantageous. The $12 


, season tickets for the Friday afternoon 


public rehearsals will be sold at Music 
Hail tomorrow (Monday); the $7.50 re- 
hearsal seats will be sold on Tuesday 
and the $12 and $7.50 tickets for the 
Saturday evening concerts on Thursday 
and Friday respectively. The sales will 
begin each day at 10 A. M. The con- 
certs will begin Oct. 16. Among the so- 
loists will be Mesdames Melba, Carreno, 
Aus der Ohe, Messrs. Plancon, Cam- 
panari, Rosenthal, Joseffy, Sieveking, 
Burmeister, Halir, Kneisel, Loeffler, 
Schnitzier, Schroeder and 
Schulz, Others will be announced later. 

The following statistics, compiled by 
Mr. If. R. Comee from the 15 years’ rec- 
ord of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
are abundant in curious interest to the 
musical public. They have been collected 
and arranged with manifest care, and af- 
ford a valuable insight into the work 
done by the organization since its found- 
ing by Mr. Henry L. Higginson. The 
only omission of importance is a list of 
the conductors and the length of time 


they remained at the head of the orches- 
tra, and this may be supplied by stat- 


ing that Mr. Georg Henschel, the first 


conductor, served for three years, and 


was succeeded by Mr. Gericke, who had 


control of the orchestra for five years, 

and was, in turn, followed by Mr. Arthur 

Nikisch, who was engaged for five years, 

but severed his connection at the end of 

his third year, and was replaced by Mr. 

Iemil Paur, who will begin his fourth year 

with the opening of the forthcoming sea- 

son. Mr. Comee’s summary, admirably 

condensed, shows the following results: 

ORO oo ob 60 b.2ib awe ae 

‘Total number of Composers 

‘Total number of selections. . 

Orchestral selections........ 

Solo selections. .....ccccccce ° 

SCRAP UE MIO. inc Seccehacedine<cwees 

VOCME BOMBS 6 co c'cs é 6b de ° 

Germany....... 79 composers, 2,245 selections, 
17 as ts 


| Hupgary!...... 3 “ 164 4 


Holland...... $6 
Scotland e¢ 


That the question of nationality is a 
vexed one is So pared realized by all who 
make this subject a study, but the above 
table is as accurate as can be made from 
the leading authorities. In a few in- 
stances the claims of the individual con- 
cerned and the customary rules of estab- 
lishing nationality are so at variance 
that absolute accuracy is impossible. A 
list of the composers in the numerical 
order of their works performed is ap- 
pended: 
Beethoven....... 
Wagner. . ce oce 
Schumann., 175 Foote 
Mozart 174| Vieuxtemips......... 
EPO. cla ees 159) Bizet 
Schubert........ 150! Moszkowski........ 
Mendelssohn 140| Svendsen 
as ae eae DEO OGRE ONS dtabechcccccs 
104| Bargiel............. 
At SP 
TUM EOIED + 045% 00.6 60s ke 
74;| Godard 
74| Meverbeer 
72! Richard Strauss..... 
60! Cowen 
GT TIMINGS sw Ms En cccens 
Oe) Bennet tT eee 
44;Glinka 
44) Hiller 
42) Franz Lachner 
41| Mehul 


384' Smetana 
266| MacDowell 


Suint-Saeus....... 
llandel 

Jiaydn.... ewe 

CORORER i dc ciccccce 

Goldmark 


Vscehaikowsky..... 

N.S ee i a. es nn, ooo. eae Dae 
Spohr........e.... o4] Mloersheim 
Ohierwbini. ..ccccce 30| D’ Albert 

Heuschel 28/ Bach, Ph. E..... 
Maepenet....cccoced 26) Borodin 


24' Henselt 
22) Paganini 
18| Pergolesi 
18| Paderewski......... 
16 Loeffler 
ReimeckKe.....cccecs 16) Rheinberger 
Auber 14; Boieldieu 
Four selections were played of each o 
the following composers: Busoni, 
Graun, Gradener, Grammann, 
ger, Huss, Humperdinck, Jensen, Joach- 
im, Krug, Litolff, Lassen, Lang (Mar- 
garet), Mackenzie, Maas, Molique, Mon- 
signy, Nicolai, Popper, Rietz, Sgambati, 
Strube, Thomas (Ambrojse), ‘Thomas (A. 
toring). Wieniawski; and two each of 
the following: Bernard (E.), Burmeis- 
ter, Bird, Buck, Boccherini, Bulow, 
Bruckner, Benoit, Cornelius, Chabrier, 
Davidoff, De Swert, Dupont, Ksser, 
Eckert. Ferrari, Franz, Giordani, Gol- 
termann, Gernsheim, Grimm, = Gilson, 
Hauptmann, Herbeck, Hoffman, Herold, 
Hartmann, Hummel, Isouard, Jonns, 
Korbay, Klughard, Klengel, Kahn, 
Knorr, Lindner, Lachner (V.), Luther 
(M.), Langer, Mascagni, Moscheles, 
Muller-Berghaus, Martucci, Marschner, 
Nicode, Purcell, Ponchielli, Rubinstein 
(Nic.), Rossi, Rossini, Reznicek, Riem- 
enschneider, Singer, Scharwenka (X.), 
“charwenka (Ph.), Strauss (Joh.), Sec- 
chi, Stradella, Stanford, Spontini, Thier- 
iot, Viotti, Vogrich, Weld, Zollner, Park- 
er (H.), Parry. Two of the composers 
in the list, Messrs. Loeffler and Strube, 
are first violinists in the orchestra, the 
former having written two compositions 
for violin and orchestra und one for 
‘cello and orchestra, and the latter a 
symphony and overture. 


Sees b 0.s'e scenes es 
Gounod 
RS nik oka es) etthe 
Chadwick 


The record for the greatest number of | 


performances of any one selection is a 
tie between the ‘‘Unfinished Symphony’ 
of Schubert and the ‘‘Prelude to the 


Heuber- | 
| evening subscribers at the first Sym- 


famous names as Wagner, Liszt, Rubin- 
stein. Von Bulow, Raff, Gounod, Tschai- 
kowsky, Volkmann,. Ambroise Thomas, 
Godard, Chabrier, Franz lLachner, 
Smetana and Borodin. 

Mr. Georg Henschel, conductor for the 


first three years, gave all the nine Bee- 


thoven symphonies each season, which 
has not been done since. Mr. Henschel 
also began and ended the same con- 
cert with Wagner’s ‘‘Prelude to Par- 
sifal,’’ 
hearing this selection the audience 
could better comprehend a second ren- 
dition of it. 

Nov. 10, 1885, was the 400th anniversary 


/ of the birth of Martin Luther, and in 


the programme of the concert on that 
day Mr. Henschel placed Luther’s cho- 
ral, ‘‘Ein’ feste Burg,’’ printing on the 
back of the programme the fac-simile 
of the manuscript of this choral of date 
1520, with a request that the audience 
should join in singing the same, This 
is the only time in the history of these 
concerts that such a request was made, 


reasoning that directly after’ 


i 


The appearance of Mr. Charles Molé, late 
flutist of the Symphony Orchestra, at the 
Sacred concert to be given tomorrow (Sun- 
day) evening by Professor Deslouis, at the 
Bijou Opera House, is of especial interest. 
It has not been generally known that Mr. 
Molé was prolonging his stay in Boston un- 


til December. 


The concert is given in aid of 


the House of the Angel Guardian, an insti- — 


tution which receives children in need 
care, 
Protestant parentage. 


of 


whether of Roman Catholic or of 
Dr. and Mrs. Kel- 


terborn’s numbers and Professor Deslouis’s 
singing of one of the songs of Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, as well as of some of his own com- 
positions, are other attractive ee p 


_ the programe for Sunday evening. 


~ 


There was a splendid turnout of the 


phony concert Saturday night a week 
ago, although, of course, all of the 


| habitues are not yet in town for good. 


Mrs. Gardner was conspicuous in her old 
seats, bringing in with her from Brook- 
line her latest protege, Mr. Blaess. She 
wore a light silk French looking blouse, 
with white stock; her small bonnet was 
iridescent green in effect, and over her 
face she wore a white veil of thinner 
texture than usual. 


Around and about the centre of the 
hall were Col. and Mrs. Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Beebe and 
Mr. Pierson Beebe, Mrs. Gardiner Ham- 
mond, Jr., and her brother, Mr. Fiske; the 
B. J. Langs, the Henry Fays and W. F. 
Apthorps, Mr. Arthur Foote, Mrs. 
Adamowski, Mrs. Paur, Dr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Wadsworth, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Russell, Mr. Arthur Austin and 
many, many more, equally well known. 





SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1896-97. 
FOURTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTH PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOURTH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


I. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTO@ER 17, AT 8, PF. M. 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ. OVERTURE to “ Benvenuto Cellini,’’ op. 23. 


BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY. ‘I’ENTERREMENT D’OPHELIE.” 
(First time in Boston.) 


SAINT-SAENS. SUITE in D major, op. 4o. 


. Prélude: Allegretto moderato, 

. Sarabande: Sostenuto. 

. Gavotte: Vivace. 

. Romance: Andantino cantabile. 
. Final: Allegro Vivace. 


(First time.) 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, op. 93. 


. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
. Allegretto scherzando. 

. Tempo di Menuetto. 

. Allegro vivace. 








—. and the Lady 


Asiting Concert of the 
Sixteenth Season. 


Saint-Saens’s Suite and “The 
Burial of Ophelia,” 


A Glance at Boston’s Most 
Homogeneous Audience. 


The 
Symphony 


sixteenth 

Concerts, Mr. Emil Paur, 

conductor, began last evening in Music 

Hall. Mr. Paur was welcomed warmly. 

The program was as follows: 

Mverture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’’ 

“The Burial of Ophelia’’ 
Bourgault-Ducoudray 

(First time in Boston.) 

masor, Ca) Bi ceikeee eke Sairt-Saens 
(l‘irst time at these concerts.) 
Symphony No. 8 F major 
Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe’’ Weber 

{ speak of the career of Bourgault- 
Ducoudray in another column of. to- 
day's Journal. Let us here confine our 
attention to the little piece played last 
night. 

In 1892 four piano pieces of Bourgault- 
Ducoudray were published by Maquet 
of Purvis. The general title was 
*“‘Fumées.”’ The first was entitled ‘‘L’ Ap- 
pel sous les EHaux’’; the second was en- 
titled “‘Poétique Apparition’’; the third 


Suite D 


terrement d’Ophélie.’’ 

Was the piano piece suggested by the 
burial of Ophelia, the forerunner of the 
piece for orenestra? Were the two 
composed about the same time? Or did 
the composer say: “I like this idea; I 
think it would sound well if it were 
orchestrated’? I do not: know, and the 
Program Becok gives no answer. 

“The Burial of Ophelia’’ 
at a coneert of the National Society at 
the Salle d’Harcourt, Paris, Dec. 23, 
1294, and I have not been able to find 
any record of an earlier performance. 


* + 


* 

Poor Ophelia was allowed ‘‘her virgin 
rites, her maiden strewments, and the 
bringing home of bell and 


There were flowers for her, but the 


churlish priest forbad the music of her’| 


church, 
this music 
Ophelia, 


I think she would have liked 
of Bourgault-Ducoudray. — 

the daughter of Polonius 
Anne, 18 years old when 
was tired of Hamlet’s whims and 
with blue eyes, thin and too 
had a perishable 


she 
caprices, 
heroic—she always 


season of the Boston : 


3eethoven |: 


. taneous music 
' in this little burial piece, the professor 


“Tendre Emois,” and the fourth “L’En- | /8 @ poet of rare imagination and a 


note that does 
.Yousa 


was played - 


burial.”’ | 


Ms 4 


yoy prohie: ‘ot any. geet ion. the 
bull dog to the gazelle—stay, is this the 
Ophelia of Shakspeare or Lafourge? 
And, is there any truth in the report | 
that Hamlet placed Yorick’s skull on 
his dressing table between one of 
| Ophelia’s gloves and his first tooth? La- | 


forgue has told us some things about 
to | 


Ophelia that were not known 
Shakspeare, and to the inquiring mind 
his information is not wholly satis-|_ 
factory. Ophelia is a vaporous, misty 
maiden. Even if Hamlet had behaved 
in smugger fashion and not been rest- 
less-minded, she never would have been 
happy with him. [ think Ophelia would 
have liked this burial music of Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray. 

Do you say that the composer’s name 
is longer and more imposing than his 
plece? But there is in this music in- 
effable melanchcly; there is the thought 
ot weeping virginity, and as Hamlet 
said, to bring tears to the eyes of a 
maiden is more irreparable than it is 
to marry her. 

There is funeral music that is ag- 
gressive, irritating, inspiring the hearer 
to envy the dead body in whose honor 
it was written and is performed. But 
this music for Ophelia is so tender and 
Syrupathetic. Ophelia was not a long 
and passionate cantilena. She was a 
broken tune, a fragment of melody, 
vague, tear-drenched. In her madness 
she sang songs—the good Lord only 
knows where she learned them; but 
there were roisterers about the court, 


-and possibly Polonius hummed when he 


was in frolicsome and reminiscent mood. 
The learned Bourgault-Ducoudray 
believes that the spirit of anclen:t 
modes are perpetuated in the spon- 
of nearly all nations. 


master of expression. There is not a 
not weep for the maiden. 
“It is such a little piece; } 
it is so meagre.”” You would prefer, no 
doubt, something in tragic vein. First 
let us hear your definition of tragic. To 
me this ‘‘Burial of Ophelia’ was the 
feature of the evening, and I think 
Ophelia herself—remember she was 
musical—would have liked this vapor- || 
ous dirge. | 


VY again, 


«a * « 
The Suite .of Saint-Saéns was first 


.-played here by the orchestra of Theo- 


dore Thomas Dec. 15, 1877. It was 
played the month before under his di- 


.rection at Cambridge. 


It is one of the least interesting of 
his works. The prelude is a study in 


Bach, but the form is more than the 


spirit; there is not the vitality, there 
is not the elemental force. The Pre- 
lude is clever, but music must be some- 
thing more than clever. In the Sara- 
bande Saint-Saéns shows us how jolly | 
archaic he can be. The Gavotte is more 
to the purpose; it is charming, skill- 
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‘whole monotonous in its genteel and 
Insincere compliments, The Final scur- 
ries along as though it were glad to 
bring the end. And yet only in this 


Final and in the Gavotte do I nnd Saint- 
} Saéns, the truly talented musician. 


! 


r 


i 


; 


ie) é 
. The “Cellini’’ overture is not such a 
favorite as the ‘“Carneval Romain,”’ 
and the popular decision is here just. 
The latter was first played in Boston 
Jan, 24, 1857. Do you know when the 
former was first produced here? 

If you. say that the former ts the more 
thoroughly developed as to its themes, 
you must admit that the peculiar, ini- 
mitable brilliancy of Berlioz is not dis- 

layed in its full splendor. Yet is the 
nstrumentation clean, individual, un- 
erring, so that it is a pleasure to hear 
the piece, even though you long for its 
companion. | 


| 
! 7 


ae * 

The day may come when symphonies 
will not be given in their appalling 
length. When that day comes, the first 
movement of the 8th symphony may 
Well be omitted. And would it not be 
well to put the overtures of Weber on 
a Shelf for a year or so? It is the old 
faw about = familiarity. Beethoven 
might be more truly appreciated and 
loved if he were not turned into the 
musical staff of life. And the overtures 
of Weber are tolerably—some one says, 
intolerably familiar. 


«*« 


The followin changes have 
made in the orchestra. Mr. L. Jacquet 
is first flute, and Mr. A. Brooke is sec- 
ond flute. Mr. A. Weiss is second oboe. 
Mr. P, Litke is second bassoon. Mr. F. 
Zahn has moved from the second vio- 
lins to the violas, and Mr. A. Kuntz has 
been added to the second violins. Mr. 
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C oor-}k 
Henry lL. Higginson sat 
well back in the second section of the 
floor. Mrs. John L. Gardner sat in the 
first baleony, directly on a line with 
Director Paur. She was accompanied 
last night by Mr. Matthew Luce. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Curtis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry S. Rogers, Dr. William 


Sturgis Bigelow, Dr. Edwin. Jack and 
Dr. J. G. Jack, Mr. and Mrs. William P. 
’ Blake, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Steinert 


and a number of the dilettanti of the 
city were seated in neighborly bounds.’ 
Carl Faelten, Director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, sat among 
a group of musicians and teachers; and 
in the centre of the floor was a row of 
school girls. 

The audience greeted Mr. Paur’ with 


handsome cordiality. The director, de-. 
| lighted, smiled—-as he smiles when the | 


orchestra is playing something jocund., 
His little platform was fringed with 


| smilax, and the shelf of the music stand 


A. Blaess has been added to the ’cellos. | 


a *« 


The program of the concert next Sat- 
urday will be as _ follows: 
overture to ‘“‘Gwendoline’’ (first time); 
Tschaikowsky, concerto for piano No. 1, 
B flat minor (Mr. Martinus Sieveking, 


Chabrier, | 


' 


pianist); Dvorak, Rhapsody No. 3; Mo- | 


zart, Symphony, C major (‘‘Jupiter’’). 
PHILIP HALE. 


A VIEW OF THE AUDIENCE. 


Bt Was, as Ee Eins Been, Conspicu- 


~. TIt> makes no 


eusly Pomogrnueou-.., 

difference from what 
viewpoint the spectator watches a 
Symphony audience —the audience is 
like a globe, the same all around. It 
cannot even be disputed that the cab- 
bies, owl. like and long suffering, who 
drove in and out of Hamilton Place 
last night, were not the same cabbies 


(a collective term, including coachmen, 


Tootmen, et cetera) to a man who pref- 
-aced and concluded the Symphony per- 
formances last season. The audience 


' 
' 


the 


; 
’ 
| 


was hidden in a frame of roses. The 
people noticed but few changes in the 
orchestra. 

Nothing extraordinary happened dur- 
ing the concert. Iiverything seemed 
to befit the homogeneity of the assem- 
hlage. And after the concert was over 
those who had time to waste fretted 
about the coachmen, the suburbanites 
seuttled for their trains and the stu- 
dents mused in the corridors. 


FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 


Opens the Regular Musieal 
Season in Due Form. 


An Enthusiastic Audience Gives Mr. 
Peur and the 
W .come—The Performance 


Orchestra a Hearty 
Satis« 
fying from Beginning to End— 
Models of Interpreti:tion. 


The first concert of the 16th season of 
Boston Symphony orchestra in 
Music Hall yesterday evening opened the 
regular musical season in due form, and 
from this time forth the concert stream 
will wander on its course, increasing in 
volume as it goes, until it swells into 
its annual deluge, and, subsiding at last, 
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rchestra has undergone romance, in which the composer deserts 
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—— ing the two new performers at the flute 
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leaves the music-loving who have been | 


tossed on its ocean of tone billows 
music-drenched and exhausted on the 


Shores of Too-Much-of-a-Good-Thing, 
against which it has beaten. 
The company assembled last night was 


a large one, and it listened to the fol- | 


lowing programme: 

Overture, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’ 
**The Burial of Ophelia’’. .Bourgault-Ducoudray 
Urchestral suite, in D, op. 49 Saint-Saens 
Symphony in F, No. 
Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe’’ Weber 


Of these the selections by Ducoudray 
and Saint-Saens were heard at these 


Berlioz 


is C6 daw nek ~ +» beethoven | 


desk. There is a new second oboe, a 
new second bassoon, and the ’celios have 


“been augmented from seven to eight. 


The periormance of the Berlioz over- 


cation, but was in as perfect form’ as 
when it ceased its labors at the end of 
last season. The wonderful and per- 
haps unequalled body of strings gave 
out the same splendid body of tone, and 
with the same precision, smoothness and 
brilliancy. This ‘‘Cellini’’ overture is not 
as masterly and as strongly orig.nal a 
work as is the “Carnaval Romaine’’ 
that the composer wrote as an introduc- 
tion to the second act of the same opera, 
but it is, nevertueiess, strong in dra- 
matic color, and is interesting for the 
clearness and the richness of the or- 
chestration. Clearness is the special vir- 
tue in Berlioz’s scoring, and here, as 
n all his other orchestral writing, there 
8 never a trace of confusion or of 
cloudiness even -in moments of the 
reatest noise. Every instrument is 
heave distinctly and produces its own 
prorer effect, a result that it not always 
reached in the richer and more massive 
instrumentation of the Wagner school, 
where the characteristic tone colors of 
the different instruments are swallowed 
up in passages of fortissimo and in one 
bass tuba burial blent. | 

The Ducoudray selection is the veriest 
trifle imaginable and brief as the posy 
in a ring. Why Ophelia’s burial, or 
why a burial at all, does not appear. It 
is dainty and pretty and pervaded by 
an amiable melancholy. The theme is 
gracefully melodious, even poetic in 
character, and the orchestration i158 
charming in its delicate tenderness. It 
lays mostly among the strings, which 
are divided into many parts, and at 
times with lovely effect. It is never 
elaborate, and though the work is str‘k- 
ingly in the modern style, the simp icity 
of its treatment is notable. It was 
sympathetically read and delightful y 
played. Its composer, though nearly 60 
vears of age, and an enthu‘iastic musi- 
cian greatly honored in France, has not 
produced much original music, his chief 
works being a ‘‘Stabat Mater,’’ a fan- 
tasie in © minor for orchestra, a 
‘“‘satiric’’ drama entitled ‘‘La Coniura- 
tion des Fieurs,’’ of which he wrote 
the book as well as the music, and an 
opera, which did not meet with very 
great success. 
chiefly to producing the works of the 
old composers and to the popular songs 
of all countries. It is scarcely to be 
resumed that the little work performed 
ast night is a fair sample of his best 
powers, in view of the esteem in which 
he is held in musical France. It was, 
however, we!] worth the hearing for the 
grace anc refinement that are its dis- 
tinguishing qualities and as an example 
of what may he done with an airy 
nothing by a man of talent. 

The Saint-Saens Suite is quite in the 
manner of the older masters. The pre- 
lude displays the composer’s skill in con- 
trapuntal writing, the development of 
its theme in canon being both ingenious 
and masterly. The second movement is 
a Sarabande, the opening theme of 
which might have been written by Han- 
del himself. It is a charming bit of 


He has devoted his time, 


| 
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wine. 
icking in his familiar vein, but in a 
ture showed that the orchestra had not |modern spirit. It is full of lif 


grown rusty during its six months’ va-'|orchestration is fascinating. 


. the 


The fourth ent is a 


d eme, and is treat 
elaborately, orchestrall 
"The finale is a bit of 


past and returns to his own indi- 
slag of style. It has a graceful and 
p 


and devel- | 
and other- | 
aydn, frol- 


e, and the 

: It is not ! 
often that Saint-Saens is as continuously 
charming as he is in this work, which, 


. by the way, was read and played with 


exquisite finish. . 

The most joyous of all of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies was read by M. Paur justly | 
and with impressive virility. He per- | 
mitted the music to say what it had to 
Say without making any attempt to make | 


‘it utter something irrelevantly new for 


the were sake of newness. The tempi | 
were not exaggerated, nor was the color | 
intensified. Both interpretation and per 
formance were models of how the sym- 
phony may be best given. A word of | 
passing praise must be given M. Porteau 
for his playing of the difficult, passage 'n 
trio of the minuet. It is seldom 
played smoothly or in tune, but M. Por- 
teau gave it faultlessly and with a dell- 
cacy and an easy, effortless fluency that 
were almost amazing. 

The concert wag satisfactory from be- 
ginning to end, and there was every evi- | 
dence that the audience so felt regarding | 
it. The programme for the next concert | 
is: Overture, ‘‘Gwendoline,’’ Chabrier, 
first time; concerto for piano, No. 1, 
Tschaikowsky; rhapsody, o. 3, Dvorak; 
Symphony, ‘‘Jupiter,’’ Mozart. Mr. Mar- 
tinus Sieveking will apear as soloist. 
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The sixteenth season of the Sym- 
phony concerts began last night. It is 
a pity that there were not preparatory 
lectures “On the Art of Listening.”’ 
This reminds me that Mr. Krehbiel’s 
lecture with this title will soon be pub- 


lished, with other essays, in book form. 


| reverentially. 


an author will be priceless. 


and billowy locks? 


Mr. Krehbiel’s remarks on this difficult 
art.are eminently sane and are worthy 
of republication in the Program Book. 

My friend and colleague, the witty 
music critic on the staff of Town Topics, 
has heard of Mr. Krehbiel’s intention, 
and he indulges himself in this humor- 
ous chaff: / 


“The proper education of the senses 
is one of the most important and often 
one of the most neglected branches of 
human training. It is literally true that 
most people having eyes see not, and, 
having ears, hear not. For the benefit 
of the latter class Herr Heinrich Kreh- 
biel, now or formerly of Cincinnati, is 
about to issue a book called ‘How to 
Listen to Music.’ Such a work by such 
For many 
years 1 have made it a rule both at 
opera and at concert to listen to mrgl 
by watching Herr Krehbiel fixedly am 
Does he let a lly hand 
bathe trom time to time in hig vast 
Does the glow of 


‘thought shine like perspiration on old 


ivory upon his majestic 
‘rapt eye, 
heaven, roll with a passionate langour 
in its orbit? 
listening to good music, or that Herr 


row? Does his 
bright with the dreams of 


Then 1 know that 1 am 


Seidl or some other friend of Herr Kreh- 
biel is conducting. On the other hand, 
does Herr Krehbiel shift and twist lum- 
ber on his seat? Does he smite his vast 
and billowy locks like Xerxes flogg 


concerts for the first time, a fact some- | 
what, unaccountabie in regard to the lat- | 
ter, for it is nearly 30 years oid, and is 
of a musica! worth that entitled it to 
earlier honors than it received here. 


writing, and in it the new first flute 
_ i Srief solo sent forth a smooth, 
— warm and liquid tone of rare beauty, 
and in the trio of the gavotte the two | 
flutes were heard with an effect that 





on o Herr 
wi ill be followed by ‘How to 
lis,’ by Mr. Ossawotami 
rren- Island and the Tribune.” 


antics should either sit in a screened 


bon or wear a mask during the per- 
formance. 
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The name of Louis Albert Bourgault- 


“Ducoudray appeared yesterday for the 


Galatea’), 


first time an a Symphony program. As 
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During the aye gs of '92-'93 gt: Bour- 
| gauet-Ducoudray gave a series of lect- 


ures in Paris on “National Music.” 


Watkins, | 
doubt his latest music. 


The studies of this learned and en- 
thusiastic man have colored beyond 
His Rapsodie 


Cambodgienne is described thus sem4- 
seriously in one of the “Lettres de 


l’Ouvreuse” (Paris, 1890). The author 
is reviewing a Lamoureux concert; ‘‘The 
Rapsodie Carmabodgienne was far better 
performed. It is an unexpected result 


of the colonial expansion in the ex- 


@ composer he is little known in this | 


country; I believe his Rapsodie cam- 


‘bodgienne for orchestra has been played | 


in New York. 

He was born to a rich father at 
Nantes Feb. 2, 1840. He studied law 
and was admitted to practice in 1859. 
He began his study of music under 


Champommier of Nantes; went to the. 


Paris Conservatory, where 
under Thomas. In 1862 he took the 
Prix de Rome by the cantata ‘Louise 
de Méziéres.’’ During his stay in Rome 
‘he sent portions of a lyric drama to 
Paris. 
produced at the Church of Saint-Eus- 
tache, Paris. It was afterward given 
‘at a Pasdeloup concert, and this year 
‘it excited admiration at a Conservatory | 
concert. - He founded a choral society 
which brought out works of Handel 
(‘Alexander's Feast” and “Acis and 
Bach, Jannequin and Ra- 
meau, 

He was wounded in the war of ’70-’71, 
when he served as a volunteer. Since 
1878 he has lectured on musical history 
at the Paris Conservatory. 

His chief works are the 
Mater mentioned above; 


Stabat 
orchestral 


he studied | 


j}ant of the dominant seventh, 
proves that the composers of Cambo- | 


ab ‘ate | 
In 1868 his Stabat Mater was ‘Mélodies populdires de | 


| 


Ducoudray, 


treme East. * * * It seemed to me to 
meet with great success. The rhythms 
are interesting, there is ingenious 
grouping of sonorities, and this origi- 
nal Indo-Chinese fantaisie displays a 
remarkable understanding of timbres. 
Perhaps the fantaisie is a little swollen 
in the instrumentation. The first 


theme of the allegro is of very amusing | 


picturesqueness. Jane nudged me with 
ravished air at the last chord—not one 
of those vulgar perfect chords, out of 
fashicn today, but a delicious disson- 
which 


dia study the 
la Gréce’. with fruity results. I fancy 
that Thursday, at a quarter of four, 


the swells who crowd into the Con- | 
servatory (the pupils never go) to hear | 


the familiar 
thorough 


speech, often eloquent 
conviction, of 


musical history.’’ 


suite, ‘‘Fantaise in C minor;” orches-_| 


tral suite, “‘Carnaval = d’ 
at an international concourse in 1878; 
a cantata in honor of Saint Francoise 
d’ Amboise (1876), verformed 
tes; a cantata of long breath, ‘‘La 
Conjuration des Fleurs,’’ for chorus of 
female voices, female solos, baritone 
Solo and orchestra (1883); a gavotte for 
‘orchestra; Rapsodie Cambodgienne for 
‘orchestra, 1890; ‘‘Thamara,’’ an opera 
‘in four acts, Paris Opéra, Dec. 27, 1891; 
pieces for piano and organ (a charming 
adagio for organ is published by Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt of this city); 
choral pieces, “En Avant,”’ 
@u Barde,”’ ‘‘Les Bretons’’ 
“L/ienterrement d’ Ophélie, 
tray 1804. 

- He went to Greece for his health and 
on account of his interest in plain 
song, and there collected the material 
for “Souvenir d@’une mission musicale 
en Gréce et en Orient” (1872), “Etudes 
sur la musique ecclésiastique Grecque’”’ | 
: “Trente mélodies populaires de 
GF Grtce et de l’Orient.’’ He has also 


‘*La Mort 
(1892); songs; 
"for orches- 


three 


Athénes;”’ | 


Symphonie chorale in 5 parts, played | 1. performed at a Conservatory con- 


' 


at Nan- | 


Full accounts of ‘“‘Thamara’”’ and in- 
cidental criticism of Mr. Bourgauet- 
Ducoudray’s career will be found in a 
review published in the Ménestrel Jan. 
8, 1892, and written by Mr. Pougin; and 
in Bellaigue’s ‘‘L’Année Musicale et 
Dramatique, 1892.’’ 

When portions of the Stabat Mater 


cert last season, Mr. Alfred Bruneau 
wrote a most sympathetic review of 
the work which was published in Fig- 
aro. 

Here is a sketch of the, composer by 
Bellaigue: “At the Conservatory, 
Thursday, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 


|} inthe simple examination-hall of closed 


doors; one row of boxes; benches in 
the pit; a little table and a grand 
piano on the stage; in the boxes hear- 
ers from ae distance: melomaniacs, 
girls with their mothers; on _ the 
benches students of the conservatory; 
more girls, also provided with mothers; 
young fellows, beardless or shaved. 
Alternately before the table 


_lates a spare man with ascetic face, 


clear eyes, 


| 


unruly hair. In _ iessons, 
_ Which at times turn into a concert, he 
tells the whole story of music, from 
antiquity, from Pindar, from Orpheus, 
nearly from the Muses, to Wagner; 


Bourgauet- | 
were not sparing in ap- | 
plause for their worthy professor of | 


and the | 
piano, sometimes seated, sometimes on | 
his legs, speaks, plays, sings, gesticu- 
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Pent ay ” 


Wiles": as an Biron oy 


is Mr. ‘Bouheadet-Duroudray, laureate 





of the Prix de Rome and one of the gest” 


‘musicians whom I know.” 


aa 
Anton Bruckner, who died Oct. 12 at. 


Vienna, is regarded by a few as one of 
the greatest of composers, the man that 


did for the symphony what Wagener did - 


for the opera. He was born at Ausfel- 
den Sept. 4, 1824. He was very poor and 
chiefly self-taught until he studied 
counterpoint with Sechter about 1855 
and composition with Otto Kitzler 1861- 
63. He succeeded Sechter as organist to 


the court of Austria and he was ap-. 


pointed teacher of the organ, counter- 
point and composition at the Vienna 
conservatory. In 1891 he was made Dr. 
phil. hon. c. His fame was spread in 
1885 by his 7th symphony. He wrote 3 


symphonies—I do not know whether he: 


finished, the 10th, which he proposed to 
dedicate to God; a colossal Te Deum; a 


string quintet in F; a string quartet in - 


EF; the 150th Psalm; ‘‘Germanenzug”’ for 
male chorus; three masses and other 


_| pieces for the church. He was a most 


|| Bruckner and his work 
| Hanslick’s 


devout Catholic, and is said to have 
been a pure and lovable man. 

His 7th symphony was played here 
in Music Hall Feb, 5, 1887, and that. 
Same season the adagio from his string 
quintet was played ata Kneisel concert. 

His 4th symphony, E flat, was played 
in New York at a Seidl concert March 
16, 1888. 

His ‘“‘Te Deum” was sung at a Cincin- 
nati Festival May 26, 1892, and it was 
given at St. Louis on the occasion of 
the golden jubilee of Archbishop Ken- 
drick December, 1891. 

To those who wish to read about 
I recommend 
‘‘Aus dem Tagebuche eines 
Musikers,’’ p. 306 (Berlin 1892), Hans- 
lick’s ‘‘Fiinf Jahre Musik,’’ pp. 190, 204, 


279 (Berlin 1896); and Sittard’s ‘‘Studien | 


und Charakteristiken,’’ 
146 (Hamburg 1889). 
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Mos AND MUSICIANS. 


Shag Syivhiay Concert of 
the Season. 


“The Chimes of Normandy” to be Sune 


oS 


by the Castle Sq Opera Company. . 


Second Week of “The Wizard of the 
Nile’—Star Oourse—Notes. 


Another season of Symphony concerts 
has begun, and this, the 14th year of the | 
organization’s prosperous career, prom- ||| 
ises to be as brilliantly successful as_ 
any that have passed. To expect better | 
results than have been attained during | || 
the last few years would be almost un- ||| 
reasonable, for the organization is now | 
on a plane of artistic excellence beyond || 
the approach of other orchestras in || 


America, if not of those in all other 
countries. 


Boston may well be proud of its Sym-| || 
phony band, for so long as the present | 


| | 
ae 
ti | 


standard ig maintained no other city | 


can dispute its claim to consideration 
as the musical center of the couu.try. 
It is gratifying that Bostonians are 
willing to show their appreciation by 
giving such financial support as will 
justify the management of the orchestra 
in continuing the liberal policy which 
has resulted in bringing together the 
foremost musicians of the day. The re- 
ceipts this year may not quite equal 
those of last year, but they will be 
sufficient to defray the enormous ex- 
penses and leave a satisfactory margin 
of profit. Last year every seat in Music 
hall was sold for the season at auction 
weeks béfore the first concert. This 
year a few seats for single concerts re- 


' main unsold, but they will undoubtedly 


all be bought by people who were un- 


| able to purchase season tickets. 
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There were certainly very few vacant 
seats in the hall Friday afternoon or 
last evening, and on both occasions all | 
the standing room was taken. 
very large extent the audience was 
composed of the same people who have 
attended these concerts for several 
years. Symphonies are, perhaps, an ac- 
guired taste, but when once acquired, 
the fondness is lasting, and is given 

preference over all other forms of en- 
tertaimment. 

Very few changes have been made in | 
the personnel of the orchesira. 

Emil Paur remains as conductor, 

to the ratification of the men under his 
control and the patrons of the concerts. 
During the three years that he has. 
been in charge of the orchestra he has | 


,net only maintained its former sta 


-ard, but has strengthened it materi 


To a| || 


iy — 
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..+-.sSaint-Saens | Mr Paur for his reading of Beethoven’s ACE Fe) ene battle; ‘Achalans! and It was as” 

op 93 ..Bcethoven | eighth symphony. It was an earnest, judging by the manner in which our musi- If it does. 

P as 4 Webe ph leu ane Por] oil mee pA da tp cal Achaians have begun their 16th cam- y inieht’ hav penignt aes 2% 

0th " ’ ; ” erture is gave fu evidence s intelli- ; | “little | i ~have given it, at 

Met teneteiy considered as entities to | gent appreciation .cf this composer’s , paign, there need be little fear of the re- | j arsonification of Gallic grace! 

tang among Berlioz’s ablest works, but works. The four movements were sult. It is,quite unnecessary to begin with | A 
‘it is nevertheless a brilliant and chars pier en. ot reproscua bic sie nas par the customary apologies and allowances— 
-acteristi mposition, rich in varie astic expressions 0 pprova es > 66 es 
ieee ediot Ree. contrasted orchestral ef- | from the audience. Weber’s magnificent i Hie et arsie> at bie sagas can) oe 
fects. It was admirably played under | overture to ‘“Kuryanthe,’’ superbly earsals preceding a first concert,” etc., 
Mr Paur’s direction with fine expression oe ee Le number of an . etc, do not seem to have caused’ any 
‘and splendid finish. That the audience | ¢xceedingly enjoyable program. marked blemishes in the performance of 
thoroughly enjoyed the performance was |_ Mr Martinus Sieveking, pianist, will Saturday night. An indecisive attack once 


shown by the hearty outburst of ap-| be the soloist at this week’s concert, as 
Siue seta hike lintens: P when the program’ will be as follows: or twice, and a little haziness in the minu- t -like theme, 


Overture, “Gwendoline,”’ Chabrier; et of the symphony was the sum of all de- contrapunt 4 


concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, in B flat : at 
minor, Tschaikowsky; rhapsody, No. 3, | fects; our orchestra begins the season al- Ne bei 
Dvorak; symphony in C major (‘‘Jupi- most at its best standard. rabande, ‘the 
ter’ ), Mozart. The opening programme was chosen with | a riple rhymth— 
i LS ! more than usual tact and discretion, con- ; | ®, Composers used to. 
i , / reserve for the central movem et 

: WUSIC. taining nothing that was. too difficult for | suites: This old Spanish dance te probe 
arid . <P. the musicians to conquer of for the aver- that gee te ag aa one of the straws . 
| 7 . ! age auditor to sttow the wind which b stru- | 
Phe Symphony Concert. some novelties, too, which Seem to augur /ieatalformns from the Orient into Surape | 

re . : men | ‘ete 

The first concert of the season was given last even- ) that the list will not revolve wholly arouhd tive in this duit Mbhenen Ghee ul and | 
ing in Music Hall by the Symphony Orchestra. A the well-remembered classics, but will al- 42/rly contrapuntal. It was followed by a | 
large audience gathered in honor of the occasion, and | low the Bostonian to hear what is being eer a that -was chiefly remarkable for | 
re was, naturally, : sual amount of enthusi- d i - its Musette Trio. In the old times it was | 
there was, naturally, an unusual amo | | one In the modern musical world. At the often customary to perform the first oul 
asm, which, however, never reached the height of concert of Saturday, the new French ™ent of any minuet-form upon the seinen 
recklessness. The orchestra was slightly different School had its innings, and very graceful 4 OF with full orchestra, the contrasted move-_| 
from that of last year; but nothing seems to have | and interesting its specimens were. \ ment which followed upon the wood wind: | 
hat | eee Peppers 4 After a hearty burst of applause, which > #S.the clarinette was not employed by ei 
been.sacrificed by the changes made, The programm | Seemed like a public handshake with a re- ©!4 composers it was the custom to give } 
was: | turned acquaintance, Mr. Paur and his * this part with two oboes and bassoon, or | 
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, . ~ alee ry men plunged into Berlioz’s ‘ with flute, ob me 
Overture “Benvenuto Cellini’....--eseeees »- Berlioz : ozs “‘Benvenuto , Oboe and bassoon, almost always 
Burial of Op helia........---.Bourgault-Ducoudray ae prs ’ overture, which was a very. fitting in three-part harmony, whence this part * 
SUIte, D-MAjOrs.+ssccccssreccccoocers oo Saint-Saens ntroduction to the season and the con- the old compositions came to be known as - 
Symphony No. & seethoven | cert, to the season because of its sturdy ‘thé “trio,’’ a name which it has ever since 
Overture ‘*Kuryanthe’’.....+.-- ieee eas Aad Weber. | | power and broad orchestration, and to the ‘retained, although no longer rigidly in three | 
The * Burial of Ophelia” is a graceful little piece, | SE URE ae led gracefully into the Parts. The Trio of this Gavotte was in the 
1e * Buri )} a” is grac | + more modern french selections which | Old-fashioned form, although it distributed | 
without any depth, and to a great degree without any were to follow. It is one of the best exam- | its three parts somewhat oddly, allowing 
particular meaning. Itisa musical revyery apropos cele tg Posed skill in working up a cli- bi ‘violins to carry on the musette-like: 
nothing; light, charming and inconsequential. Saetcas np » Bag Lege ca from the first mys- | Grone, and giving the harmonies to two. 
| BOTDIDE ; ) ulta ta ew 6 kk Moat blic | | S pizzicato effects upon the contra- | flutes with this quaint organ-point. The 
| Che Saint Saens suite is new to a boston public | basses (the best of instruments | Romance which constituted the fourth 
rs . although it is over a quarter of a century old. It is | uel &  pizzicato) to the powerful : movement was the best part of the Suite, | 
EMIL PAUR. the effective attempt of a modern to copy antiquity ie adhe Oi brasses, drums, etc. in the It seemed especially modern after the | 
| | ' taker > elma ¥ ra tate ; e first performance in Paris, _ rococo style of the Gavotte. but it gained. | 
| without indulging in imitation. A copy is necessarily while the opera made an tire fiasco, the | possibl » HU & ned, 
_ A novelty was a short symphonie poem Bias ‘ , entire fiasco, the | possibly, by the contrasti mi | 
i Louis-Albart Bour: alt- Ducoudray en- lacking in sincerity and to preserve his seriousness reine made an over\helming Success, The finale was dashing and jovial, r ae 
hes “The Burial of Ophea.” It is a Saint Saenscallsin the aid of modern orchestration, eublic sp, Rapid do oki arn the Mee Pape sg i) of the rollicking finales (gigues) 
‘Charmingly written work, expressive of The antique attire is assumed only for the purpose of Hanslick sav Fh yf Baan hai alysn! at cbapaty w fhe 18th century composers used to” 
poetic and melancholy sentiment rather | * says that the first sixteen meas- | give ‘to their suites, and which led Hay dma 
than su reestive of the incidents attend- harmless masquerade. The orchestra showed hardly ures show a melodic poverty and harmonic and Mozart to end their Symphonies wi 1 
ine the burial of Shakespeare’s heroine. | a symptom of having indulged in a long vacation; the | ark mat ware talatited maeti reaps. ys sor amnal Ap pres a proceeding which was 
as avarture was given with fine visor : Os , anda a one aw ae 
Berlioz overture was given with fine vigor and broad. | the rest of the work is made up alternately | wrote the finale to hie viterolee inphoee 
ness, and nothing could have been more refined, gra. | of affected simplicity and noisy triviality, |. This general ending was a good transi- | 
cious and sentimental than the interpretation of the | but Hanslick has ever denied the right of | tion to further joviality in the shape oe 
“Burial of Ophelia.” composers to wander into new paths, only Beethoven’s eighth symphony, the one 
sagged tag tase . | excepting from his interdict his well-be- ' which, more than any of the oon rves: 
Mr. Apthorp’s pregramme contained the usual loved Brahms. The work has kept its the title of ‘“‘Humorous,.” — It ig worth: 
amount of instruction, and among other startling | piace upon the standard repertoire in spite . Of observation that sven. 
| of such sweeping condemnation, and was had two works on h 
: | evidently appreciated at this concert. The , they ware sure to be in 
tor of the metronome. | Burial of Ophelia’ by Louis Albert Bour- He wrote the fifth and gi 
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‘series of complicated and cleverly dé- | ing di . 
lena sd : cate. It made no pretence to Shake-;Chlef; a 3 1@ was c ai 
oe canonical imitations on @ simple Spearian fidelity; there is no storming Humorous 8th phony he was worter 
Laertes, no combative Hamlet, (unless a -49& upon portions of the romantic seventh . 
Single military clash indicate the combat S¥mphony, | Bere 
at ‘the grave) no clownish and callous _ Beethoven used to apply the term ‘at 
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bry: man, his thoroughness a 
ian‘and his earnestréss of purposé hav 


as a music-— 


won for him the respect and good wil 
of everyone. . 


The program of the first concert was. 


thoroughly enjoyable and = sufficiently 


varied to gratify the tastes of all. 


It 


was as follows: 


Overture to Benvenuto Cellini, op 23..Berlioz 
L’Enterrenent d’Ophelie..Bourgault Ducoudray 


Suite in D major, op 49 * 
Sympbony No. 8, in F major, op 93 


“irs in Boston.) 
(First time stat none 
..Bcethoven 


Overture to Eury unthe 


not generally considered 


" renvto Cellini’’ overture is 
sh a as entitled to 


The 


rang among Berlioz’s ablest works, but 
it is nevertheless a brilliant and char- 


acteristic composition, 


rich in varied 


tone color ard contrasted orcnestral ef- 


fects. 


It was admirably played under 


Mr Paur’s direction with fine expression 


-and spiendid finish. 


That the audience 


| roughly enjoyed the performance was 
| ben by the hearty outburst of ap- 
plause at its cenclusion. 


| 


‘titled ‘‘The Burial of Ophelia.”’ It 


particular meaning. 
nothing; 


EMIL PAUR. 


A novelty was a short symphonie poem 
by Louis-Albert ge ae kp Mal dt 
charmingly written work, expressive of 
poetic and melancholy sentiment rather 
than suggestive of the incidents 4ttend- 
ing the burial of Shakespeare’s heroine. 


The movement begins p.anissimo, grad- | 
ually swells to the full force of the or- | 


chestra and ends as softly as it began. 
The scoring is very elaborate but always 
in good taste. A more sympathetic in- 
lterpretation could not be imagined than 
was given by the orchestra last evening. 

Saint-Saens’ suite for orchestra in D 
major was played for the first time here 
and was heard with evident satistaction 
by the audience. There are five short 
movements. The prelude consists of a 
series of complicated and cleverly de- 


departments. The honesty of 


%, 
theme. The stately sarabande is not re- 
marcabis for originality of either eae 
or treatment. The gavotte is rather the 
most enjoyable feature of the composi- 
tion. It is dainty and graceful an de- 
liciously melodious. The orchestra’s 
new fiute soloist, Mons Jacquet, was 
heard to advantage in this movement. 

The romance is elaborately developed 
and agreeable sages rede The final is a 
ively and showy rondo. 

» ithe warmest praise must be given 
Mr Paur for his ala ge of sctuiben bye Sy 
ighth symphony. . was an @ st, 
Sanelaeie and faithful interpretation 
and gave further evidence of his intelli- 
gent appreciation cf this composer’s 
works. The four movements were 
played in irreproachable style and won 
enthusiastic expressions of approval 
from the audience. Weber’s magnificent 
overture to ‘“‘Euryanthe,’’ superbly 
given, was the concluding number of an : 
exceedingly enjoyable program, re 

Mr Martinus Sieveking, pianist, will 
be the soloist at this week’s concert, | 
when the program will be as follows: | 
Overture, “Gwendoline,” Chabrier; 
concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, in B flat 
minor, Tschaikowsky; rhapscdy, No. 3, 
Dvorak; symphony in C major (‘‘Jupi- | 
ter’’), Mozart. | 


‘i YU gy 
MUSIC. 
’ 24) 5? 
The Symphony Concert. 

The first concert of the season was given last even 
ing in Musie Hall by the Symphony Orchestra. A 
> . stad . . A) ; | e 
large audience gathered in honor of the occasion, and 
ie : amount of enthusi 
the height ot 


unusual 
reached 


there was, naturally, an 
asm, which, however, 
recklessness. The orchestra 
that of last year; but 


never 


from nothing seems to have 


been-sacrificed by the changes made, The programme | 


Was: nee 
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Barisl of fe eel, se Bourgault Ducoudray 
suite, D-Major >> Saint-Saens 
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Overture *Kuryanthe” 
The * Burial of Ophelia” ts 
without any depth, and to a 
Itis a 
light, charming and inconsequential. 
Boston public 
old. It is 


a graceful little piece, 
ereat degree without any 
Apropos 


measical reyery 


The Saint Saens suite is new to a 
although itis over a quarter of a century 
the effective attempt of a 
Without indulging in Imitation. | 
and to preserve his 
orchestration, 


A copy is necessarily 
in si seriousness 
lacking in sincerity seriousn 


Saint Saens calls in the aid of modern 


. P Reo 4 . , . ' . " " mose oO} 
The antique attire is assumed only for the pur] | 


harmless masquerade. The orchestra showed hardly 


| ) iged in a lone vacation; the 
asymptom of having indulged in a long vacattor | 


ges Pr ith fine vivor and broad 
retined, 


Ta 


thre 


ness, and nothing could have been more 


cious and sentimental than the interpretation of 
“Burial of Ophelia.’ 

Mr. Apthorp’s 
jamount of 


things the announcement that Maelzel was the inven 


contained the 
other startling 


prycrawine 


instruction, and among 


tor of the metronome. 
The soloist for the next concertis Martinus 


| ing 


' vised canonical imitations on a simple! 


was slightly different | 


modern to copy antiquity | 


usual | 
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First Symphony Concert of the 
Season is a Success. 


‘‘Apain to the battle, Achaians!”’ and 
judging by the manner in which our musi- 
cal Achaians have begun their 16th cam- 
paign, there need be little fear of the re- 
sult. It is quite unnecessary to begin with 
the customary apologies and allowances— 
“the long, summer vacation,” ‘‘the few re- 
hearsals preceding a first concert,” ete., 
etc., do not seem to have caused any 
marked blemishes in the performance of 
Saturday night. An indecisive attack once 
or twice, and a little haziness in the minu- 
et of the symphony was the sum of all de- 
fects; our orchestra begins the season al- 
most at its best standard. 

The opening programme was chosen with 
more than usual tact and discretion, con- 
taining nothing that was-too difficult for 
the musicians to conquer of for the aver- 
age auditor to comprehend. There were 
some novelties, too, which seem to augur 
that the list will not revolve wholly arouhd 
the well-remembered classics, but will al- 
low the Bostonian to hear what is being 
done in the modern musical world. At the 


concert of Saturday, the new ‘French 
School had its innings, and very graceful 
and interesting its specimens were. 

After a hearty burst of applause, which 
Seemed like a public handshake with a re- 
turned acquaintance, Mr. Paur and his 
men plunged into Berlioz’s ‘‘Benvenuto 
Cellini’ overture, which was a very fitting 
introduction to the season and the con- 
cert, to the season because of its sturdy 
power and broad orchestration, and to the 
concert because it led gracefully into the 
more modern french selections which 
were to follow. It is one of the best exam- 
bles of Berlioz’s skill in working up a cli- 
max, and is impressive from the first mys- 
terious pizzicato effects upon the contra- 
basses (the best of instruments 
for a pizzicato) to the powerful 
outbursts of brasses, drums, etc. in the 
coda. At the first performance in Paris, 
While the opera made an entire fiasco, the 
Overture made an overwhelming 
and it has always been a success with the 
public, although not with the _ crities. 
Hanslick says that the first sixteen meas- 
ures show a melodic poverty and harmonic 
awitwardness that suggest the beginnings 
of a not very talented pupil, and adds that 
the rest of the work is made up alternately 
of affected simplicity and noisy triviality, 
but Hanslick has ever denied the right of 
composers to wander into new paths, only 
excepting from his interdict his well-be- 
loved Brahmes. The work has kept its 
piace upon the standard repertoire in spite 
of such sweeping condemnation, and was 
evidently appreciated at this concert. The 
“Burial of Ophelia’ by Louis Albert Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray was by no means as 
lengthy as its composer’s name would in- 
dicate. It made no pretence to Shake- 
spearian fidelity; there is no storming 
Laertes, no combative Hamlet, (unless a 
Single military clash indicate the combat 
at the grave) no clownish and callous 
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ing considerable flute work, and 
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new flutists, M. Jacquet and | 


e, Whose tone and blowing seem- 
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the wood wind; 
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, almost always 


in three-part harmony, whence this part of 
the old compositions came to be known as 
a name which it has ever since 
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parts, 


Romance 
movement 


It seemed especially modern after 
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'He wrote 
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humorous 


-ing upon portio 


“Symphony, 
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0 his ‘‘Heroic’”’ Symphony. 


a good transi- 


the one 


of the nine, deserves 


It is worthy 


whenever Beethoven 


the same time | 
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the fifth and sixth symphonies | 


the one most earn 
ful, the other full of 
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est and power- 


playfulness and mis- | 
as composing this. 
Symphony he was worik- 
ns of the romantic seventh . 


n used to apply the term “auf- 


(‘unbuttoned’’ 


or unconfined) 


It was as | 


gher, yet not of highest | 
S Suite in D major, Op, 
had the advantage | 
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translated themselves into music. When | #"4 the intimate ‘friends and neighbors’ ee eas aa) cheap sentimentality, thoroughly commen. 
the was in such unbuttoned mood he was.| Of both families. The festivities, ac- | ) Sg ag aoe, Ge: stun | Place in ‘feeling and’ expréssion: but itis. 
oe ce nove 8 good ens with pia Se vorite | cording to the fashion of weddings in Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, exquisitely, wonderfully. scored. Ae: uate 2 
{s “comedy effects sper acter- | Poland, were kept up until late at night, A. more than usually large audience—that - tra, and its coloring is a constant seduction | 
the dinner forming the chief feature, At is, for the first night of the season—was | to the ear—luring it on to sensuous delig h 4 
the dance afterwards, which was very present at the first Symphony concert in | that almost (but never quite) silénce | g 
merry, the bride played for the dancers, thé Music Hall last Saturday evening; ex- | craving for something more than mere lus-— 
the groom did the same in his turn, and 
so did Mr. Timothee Adamowski amid 


ceedingly few vacant seats in favored parts | ciousness. Yet it should be said that, poor — 
great jollity and applause. Mr. Adam.- 


of the hall giving evidence of season-ticket | and “weakly as : 
owski and his bride spent nearly two 
responses between violins and basses in the 


i Bourgault-Ducoudray’s 

holders being still out of town. Full | feeling for anything but color shows itself 
slow movement, the abrupt and most con- || WeeKS at the Adamowski estate before 
ventional cadence of this movement, the |) coming over to America, They are now 


meets’’ of this sort at the first concert have | to be in this little work, this feeling of his. 
been growing more and more, noticeable of | for orchestral color is to be recognized as 

Startling stroke of the entire orchestra | ike ie 

which cuts short the prattle of the chief are. Toe eee, Waere, SaRy eee 


~ a 
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- ? ~ 
1? Fay, 
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cellent work and especially striking was 
the little octavo passage in the coda of the | 
finale where bassoons and _ kettledrums 

on a 6olo. Not less joking is the 
sudden leap from flutes to comtrabasses 
(from garret to cellar) in this same finale, | 
Which was admirably carried out. The 


late years, and the times when large batches | unspeakably fine. We know nothing com- 


eme of the last movement, the capricious 


of empty seats. used to show how young | parable to it in any of the famous German 
the season yet, was seem to have gone by. | instrumental colorists since Wagner: his 

retardings which cause the subordinate 

theme of the first movement to become so 


coquettish, all these points were well 
caught up by the conductor and perfectly | 
rendered by the orchestra, and all of them f 
showed Beethoven in his fullest flow of 
animal spirits, a man who was never mor- & 
bid, never unhealthily sentimental. | 

The eighth is the shortest and least am- | 
bitious of Beethoven’s symphonies, but it 
is the most spontaneous of the nine, and 
Very difficult to interpret perfectly be- 
cause of these bizarrerries and pranks. 
That so capricious a work should have re- 
ceived so good a performance at the first 
concert of the season causes one to feel 
Sure that the technique of the orchestra is 
still at its highest point. If we could only 
send our orchestra to Europe for a season, 
the Germans and French would be amazed 
at finding a model for their concerts in 
America, for many of the vaunted trans- 
Atlantic orchestras are not peers of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture ended the 
concert. It was sufficiently dramatic, al- 
though one could recall more poetic read- 
ings. Every portion of the work was as 
clear as crystal, and the canonic work was 
perfectly balanced. 

Altogether, then, a programme of just 
the right proportions both in subject mat- 
ter and quantity, excellently played, sus- 
taining the interest to the very last note, 
whereby the 16th season of Boston’s great- 
ést musical organization is most success- 
fully launched. Louis C. Elson. 


The details have come from over the 
sea the last week of the marriage of 
Mr. Joseph Adamowski and Mlle. Szu- 
mouska, which took place at Cracobie, 
in Poland, Sept. 3, and we are sure they 
will be of interest to all of Mr. and Mrs, | 
Adamowski’s good friends here. Mlle. | 
Szumouska made, as those who have | 
seen her can easily imagine, an ex- |. 
> quisite bride. Her fair, wavy hair, her | 
dainty coloring and her dimples, her ex- | 
pressive eyes and her graceful figure 
were finely set off by her gown of rich 
white moire and her long soft veil. The | 
ceremony was at the Catholic Church | 
in the quaint little town at 11 in the | 
morning, and the company assembled | 
was notable and interesting. There were 
Mr. and Mrs. Adamowski, the father | 
and mother, Mr. Timothee Adamowski 
and the three sisters (one of whom is | 
married), Paderewski, who journeyed al] 
the way from Paris for the event, the 
bride’s family, which is a large and dis- 


are dropping in to see them informally, 
until they are settled in their apart- 
ments for the winter. 4% r, | Sai 


Gt | "& 


While watching the crush of rushers— 


the;gecond balcony occupants—for the | 


‘symphony rehearsal, Friday afternoon, 


we could not help wondering, if the | 


crowd was so big then, what it would 


grow to when Melba-Plancon, and such | 
‘great singers, were the attraction. The | 


cue will then have to form over night 


‘gurely. 


Some few. changes were noticéable in the coloring is hot only rich, warin, sensuous, 


personnel of the orchestra, but not many. but, even in the most glowing passages for 


The face most missed was that of Mr. Molé, 
who is this season to resolve the dis- 
sonances of our New England weather into 
the balmy major triads of the Nice clima.” 
His excellent succéssor and a new member 
or two in the bassoons and ’celli showed 
about the only faces with which we have 
yet to become more familiar. - 

Mr. Paur, as he stepped forward on the 
platform, was greeted with warm and per- 
sistent hand-clapping; and it was some time 
before he could raise his baton, to turn si- 
lence into music. The programme was: 
Berlioz: Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellin{,’’ opus 23. 
sit isi 6 Sheen te ‘‘I/Enterrement d'’Ophé- 


(First time in Boston.) 
Saint-Sa#ns: Orchestral Suite in D major, opus 49. 
(First time.) 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in F major, opus 93. 

Weber: Overture to ‘*Kuryanthe.’’ 

After the music-free summer months— 
those’ months which begin so welcomely as 
@ long-wished-for immunity from musical 
impressions, and end as a veritable music- 
famine—how good it was to hear that first 
attack of the full orchestra upon the bril- 
liant opening measures of the ‘Cellini’ 
overture! It was worth all the musical diet- | 
ing, fasting, starving, to get the full fresh- 
ness of that reviving touch. Berlioz was 
right enough, when he said that the de- 


lights of music were not to be indulged in | 


“oo gluttonously; the taste for music needs 
keenness of appetite to make its satisfac- 
tion entirely thrilling. And appetite is bet- 
ter whetted by abstemifousness than by 


6timulants. Perhaps the ‘Cellini’? overture 


was somewhat needlessly peppery and high- 

seasoned,.a.dish-for a first course after the 

summer’s dieting; but it has.genuine. solid 

stuff in it, and is not all seasoning. There 

was much that was fine in the performance, 

though we have heard the overture, upon 

the whole, better played by our orchestra; 

some phrases went a little over-timidly, 

showing more of carefulness than of spon- 

taneous vigor in the playing. The men will | 
have to touch elbows a little longer before | 
they can line up to a bold and victorious | 
charge ‘upon Berlioz’s rhythmic difficulties 

and carry them by assault. 

On. the other hand, the playing of 
Bourgault-Ducoudray’s new ‘“Enterrement 
d'’Ophélie’’ was exquisitely perfect in every 
respect. To be sure, the piece presents no | 
difficulties to the performers; but beyond 


| full orchestra, there is a certain refinement 
and delicacy in it that keeps it from being 


|cloying. It is never in the least vulgar. 


| Saint-Saéns’s suite is an excellently 
written piece of work—and not much more, 
It was written at a period of the com- 
poser’s life thdt--would have: kd one eevek- 
pect something more of spontaneous vital- 
ity of invention from him. But, with all 
“fits Gallic cleverness, it is a pretty arid 
thing. There is a merely academic flavor 
to the contrapuntal writing, with its fre- 
quent bits of canon, that recalls nothing 
of the real spirit of the great older contra- 


; 
‘ 


Se ee ees _ 


'puntists from whom Saint-Saéns has plainly — 


sought to draw inspiration. No known 


| musical form can be made so insufferable 
}as the canon! With Bach, even with Sehu- 


mann, that loving following of the ‘‘ante- 
cedent”” by the ‘‘consequent” often seems 


the most delightful of all musical sports; 


but with many later writers, notably here 
‘with Saint-Saéns, one feels the consequent 
to be too like a police detective, ‘“‘shadow- 
ing” the antecedent in a manner not wholly 


‘agreeable to the latter. Still, with all its 
, academic dryness, this suite is enlivened 


at moments with unmistakable touches of 
cleverness; ‘the orchestral coloring is bot 
appropriate and beautiful. | | ' 
But Beethoven’s eighth symphony seemed 
to blow all that came before it into sheer’ 
nothingness! How that opening theme 
sparkles and’ scintillates! What a putting 
of much matter into a nutshell it is! ‘A, 
now obsolete sort of melodic invention,’” 
Says one; “Yes, obsolete as a lost art,’ 
says another. But: here again we. were 
brought face to face with our pet abomina- 
tion: the modern “slow Allegro.” We hear 
that Weingartner has duly thundered 
against this new ravager of the classic’ 
repertory in his recent pamphlet “‘Ueber 
das Dirigiren’’; this news is enough in it~. 
self to make us want to buy the book.” 
Here is the point on which we find our- 
selves most hopelessly at odds with Mr. 
Paur; “rhythmic elasticity’ and ‘‘modifi- , 
cations of the: tempo” are as nothing com-— 
pared to this terrible “slow Allegro.’’ Was 
it Brahms’s fondness for the ‘‘Allegro mod- 
erato’’—the first movements of his second 
and fourth symphonies are marked ‘‘Alle-. 
ero non troppo;”’ that of his first, simply. 
“Allegro;”’ only that of his third, “‘Allegro 
con brio’’—that began this tendency? Or 
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anectable? ’ But the winsome Allegretto the aisles fast fill with Boston’s best; 


to a charm, and’ we. have | - Toward seats; both old and new-- 
that rgd slackening ‘FB en ’neath the balcony they press, 
“i fhe. Tempo di _Or stand in sidelong view. — 
skies man ae. ‘Feeney: pon the platform’s terraced range 
The players take their place, 
With -wood-wind, . brass-wind, ‘strings and 


‘drums, 
In. full orchestral grace. : 


Shave Paur enters from the left, 
L eh ad . Whom kid-glove plaudits greet; 
etad r 3 es . : And he lifts his keen baton, — 
feebres meee "yet= the Harmonious air to beat.. 
: acter of the whole movement 
ainly of the dance | 


heed this” third movement of 


As. ‘tardy. comers’ rustle through, 
And distant nooks are found, 
With silvery notes the hall is stirred, 
And martial strains resound. sa 


Beethoven bears our spirits up; 
‘Saint-Saens beguiles our'tces; 

With Berlioz our hearts are warm; 
We share Ophelia’ S Woes. 


Suburbans, fearing loss of train, 
Away their footsteps wend, 
Ere’ Weber’s Euryanthe pide and 
Our eoncert to. an end. 


| This ‘pleasure o’er, the throngs. disperse, 
With kisses, nods, and smiles; 
For all have been through hours twain, — 
Enslaved by music’ Ss wiles. 


Then let us sing, Liong live her art, 
3 violis ‘And Paur have good cheer! 
rich re the» And when he next doth lead the band, a0 
B 80r _ May we be there tohear, . 


JT, Hexry Wicary, 


Musto Hall, Boston, Oct. 16. 


SCORES ANOTHER SUCCESS. 


_ Boston §Symphony Orchestra Opens the 
| Musical Season at Providence. 
LSpecial Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.; Oct. 21, 1896, 
The first concert of the season was given 
tonight by the Boston Symphony orches- 

| aie . | tra at Infantry Hall, which was packed. 

ee fr. Te Dhaai returns “just, in The soloist was Martinus Sieveking. 
| ne t 9 open the Symphony season. He} J) paur conducted. Fach number 


ip RRM rom ares at, Ss was enthusiastically applauded, 
‘ey. ari ved in a Poca York the 
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MUSIC... 


wry 
THE FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


It was a pretty thorough awakening which 
Mr. Paur gave his orchestra and his audience by 
beginning the sixteenth Symphony concert season 
with the sumptuous, vehement and _ brilliant 
‘Benvenuto Cellini’? overture of Berlioz. This 
score calls by turns fur almost the extreme capacity 
in volume and array of the modern orchestra and 
tor the delicacy, daintiness and levity of solo 
instruments. Its ponderous phrases march with 
the tread of elephants and its airy flights anticipate 
the palpitating violin notes of Wagner. It requires 
noend of enthusiasm and strength and it no less 
needs virtuosity. Its power, its trickery and its 
spiritalways make it a favorite and it has been 
frequent in the Music Hall programmes. That Mr. 
Paur’s command of his men had lasted over across 


their long vacation and separation, thei~ playing | 


proved, for they were vigorous, united and of one 
mind in obedience to his indications. Something 
of fierceness might have been added advantageously, 
but for readiness and accuracy we do not recall so 
good an initial number. 

Next came something new—a short orchestral 
reflection, as it might almost be termed, written by 
the French composer Bourgault-Ducondray, and 
entitled ‘‘The Burial of Ophelia.’’ Itis a sadly 
sweet, short work, with the rhythm and motion of 
a funeral march and the temperament of a tender 


| poem. It is builtup froma single chief thought, 
' which first appears in a group of solo strings, 
| accompanied by the harp. From them it passes in 


similar harmonies to the wooden wind, the ’cellos 
reinforcing the support of the harp. Then gradu- 
ally, as ifthe mournful cortege were approaching, 
the song’ swells out into the entire orchestra, 


emphasized by the regal blare of trumpets and the 


| 
} 


| 


resonant clangor of cymbals. The faint sound of 
the burial bell is heard now at intervals, and soon 


all dies away into silence by degrees. The | 


orchestra read this little monody gracefully, softly 
and sympathetically , making of it a whole so inter- 
esting that one would willingly have had it con- 
tinue longer. 

Next came a suite for strings and wooden wind— 
strengthened in the bass movement by trumpets and 


kettle-drums—by Saint Saens, which was also new. | 
|The prelude is a clear and entertaining allegro | # 


cast largely into the form of the canon; the second 
movement is a broad, grave and simple saraband; 


the third is a gavotte of standard fashion, contain- | 
ing as its trio a delightful little duet for flutes, in. 


which the new flute-player, Mr. Jacquet, was heard 
with pleasure; the fourth is a romance of attractive 
deyelopment and gentle, attractive character; the 
finale is a rondo ofa liveliness that g ave the violin- 


ists something to doto demonstrate that their fin- 


gers have lost no dexterity during the summer. 


~ Excellent renderings of Beethoven’s Kighth S ym- 
phony—no better choice could be made for attuning 
the public ear again to the greatest manner of or- 
chestra! music—and of Weber's ‘‘Kuryanthe’’ over- 
ture followed and ended the programme. 

The programme-book bore testimony to the 
painstaking of Assistant Manager Comee, who 
therein printed an interesting and valuable analytic 
resume of all the fifteen years work of the 
orchestra. Mr. Comee’s detailed collection of the 
programmes, which he gave out last year, is here 
reduced into some compact fables which wlll be of 
no small value when the relative proportions of 
these many seasons are under discussion. 

This will be the second programme: Chabrier, 
Overture, ‘*Gwendoline,’’ (first time;) Tschaikow- 
sky, Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat minor ; 
Dvorak, Rhapsody No. 3, (first time); Mozart, 
Symphony in C major (‘Jupiter.’’) 

The solo pianist will be Mr, Martinus Siere King. 

Howarp Matcom TicKknor. 


Mr. Martinus. Sieveking gave. his’ Bie. des 


| piano recital.in Boston apts 


noon. in, Steinert Hall. 
‘pieces; ewe 


: Sonate; ote ae, “2 a Gas 2 
Dantaisie, minor, Op. 49; 0 

(Nos. 3 and_5), Op. 10; ie ude ‘ 
| major; Polonaise, <A, A Aine 
Fantaisie, és major, Op, 17,..........Schumann 
‘Meruet from “T, Arlesienne’’ . sect ane on a BBLZE ‘ 
Angelus; Waldklangen é kin 
‘Btude de. Concert, flat, Op. 24,. 


_ Mr. Sieveking: appeared to. his. si ses 
advantage in the performance of | y 
charming menuet by Bizet, which yw vas, 
not written originally for the plano. 


oe) 


| For here he was frank, and he unde! aa 


i 


‘stood. the character of the piece. — pe 
This pianist’ has strength and a cer- 

tain: delicacy that would command 1 

spectful atténtion if they were ¢« 

ployed; with greater understanding. . 

legato is. admirable, most admire ble,” 

But in his recital yesterday Mr. § poe ol S| 

ing showed not once but frequently- y~ 

am. tempted to say constantly an’ i = 

ability to grasp the tundenen tay am 

of the composer. Seldom have. Tr. 

in a concert-room such a distorteé 

poetic, unmusical reading as that o 0 +t he» 


| first movement of the sonata by Be 

; oven, And this. alas, was not as oli 

| tary instance of misconception. T° mo n 
| not speaking now of little, points: i n. 


the detail; I am. speaking of sust el 
usical offences, that turned famillar’ 
pieces into something strange and f 
and neither beautiful nor. bia. tat ; 
‘It would be an easy and disse med 
task to give the reasons, for this ¢ 
verse judgment; but there woul 1 be 
need of disquisitions on technical | vane | 
jects-that are, of little intered®.t2 Baye 
except pianists, and the pianists, wl hi > 
were present yesterday do ant baste oh ms 
be told of that which was § pitins. “4 : faved 
‘Tt may be Bee op ing th slg Ste A 
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‘gros as slow.as can possibly be argued into 
‘plausibility... Here: in the first movement 
‘of the eighth symphony,, Mr. Paur takes 
‘the ‘Allegro vivace e con brio’ in a way 
‘that gives it completely the character of 
‘an “Allegro maestoso;” the phrase strides 
along with pompous magnificence of empha- 
sis, instead of seeming as if it were blown 
out of a champagne bottle. In the Finale, 
too, the theme loses all its nimbleness, all 
its roguish wink, at his moderate tempo. 
Both ‘first movement and Finale acquire 
in his hands a certain air of respectability; 
‘put pray tell us, when was Beethoven ever 
respectable? But the winsome Allegretto 
scherzando went to a charm, and we have 
neéver.before heard that slight slackening |. 
of the-tempo:in: the Trio of the Tempo di. 
Menuetto so skilfully managed. Probably 
no two conductors quite agree on the | 
proper témpd for this third movement of 
the eighth symphony; it is a two-horned 
dilemma. ~The tempo that gives the first 
part its,due lilt and vivacity makes the 
second part: sound. confused and scram- 
bling; the tempo that gives the second part 
its true: character makes the first part 
sound formal:and heavy. And yet the 
rhythmic character of the whole movement 
speaks so plainly of the dance that any 
¢hange of tempo between the two parts 
seems—from: one’ point of view—well-nigh 
inconceivable. Mr. Paur takes the dilem- 
ma boldly by both horns, and beats a trifle 
| slower for the Trio than for the Menuetto 
itself. He did the same thing three years 
ago. We ‘think the value of the device 
p depends wholly upon the way in which it 
is done. Three years ago, we disliked it 
thoroughly; last: Saturday. evening, we 
found it perfect. As far as the orchestra 
was concerned, the playing of the sym- 
phony was admirable throughout. _ 
Weber’s ever-brilliant ‘‘Euryanthe”’ over- 
ture went decidedly well. We think it a 
mistake to play the muted violin episode 
with all the violins—as was done at this 
concert; “we missed that magical, ghostly 

tenuity of tone that comes from ‘8 violini 
soli e con sordini,’’ beneath .which the 

tremolo of all the violas comes as a sound 
from this very earth. Neither did we like 
the extreme slowness with which the second 
theme.was played... But, taken as a whole, 
the performance was a fine one. 

The next programme is: Chabrier, over- 
ture to ‘Gwendoline’. (new); Tschaikow- 
sky, pianoforte concerto No. 1, in B-flat 

minor, opus 23; Dvorak, Rhapsody No. 3 

(new); Mozart, symphony © in. C mayor, 
“Jupiter.” Mr. Martinus Sieveking will 
be the pianist. : 


n 


Mr. T. Adamowski returns just, in | 


time to open the Symphony season. He 
accompanied his brother and his new 
sister-in-law from Havre last Satur- 
day. They. arrived in New York the 
first of last week. 
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Huge 
From spectral light within. - ‘ 

RBlack-fringed their fluted, frosty crust— 


In mourning not for sin; 


abr & sa iehiiny , . ed MASS eet 
Rage % oo Shak wth ’ ” age: ' , ae t ee a ‘ ; 
“wedding-cakes are soft aglow, 


Nor yet for aught funereal, | 
To cloud the passing day; 

Since here swift thought melcdious 
Shall hold triumphal sway. 


Aloft they swing, electrified, 
Above the spacious stage; 

For lo, Cecilia’s reign hath come, 
With symphonies the rage! 


The aisles fast fill with Boston’s best; 
Toward seats, both old and new-- 
Ben ’neath the balcony they press, 
Or stand in sidelong view. 


Upon the platform’s terraced range 
The players take their place, 
With wood-wind, brass-wind, strings and 
drums, 
In full orchestral grace. 


Brave Paur enters from the left, 
Whom kid-glove plaudits greet; 

And he lifts his keen baton, 
Harmonious air to beat. 


As tardy comers’ rustle through, 
And distant nooks are found, 

With silvery notes the hall is stirred, 
And martial strains resound. 


Becthoven bears our spirits up; 
Saint-Siiens beguiles our tces; 

With Berlioz our hearts are warm; 
We share Ophelia’s woes. 


Suburbans, fearing loss of train, 
Away their footsteps wend, 

Ere Weber’s Euryanthe brings 
Our concert to an end. 


This pleasure o’er, the throngs disperse, 
With kisses, nods, and smiles; 

For all have been through hours twain, 
Enslaved by music’s wiles. 


Then let us sing, Long live her art, 
And Paur have good cheer! 
And when he next doth lead the band, 
May we be there to hear, 
J. Hexry WIGGIN, 
Music Hall, Boston, Oct. 16. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra Opens the 
Musical Season at Providence. 
[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 

PROVIDENCE, R. J., Oct. 21, 1896, 
The first concert of the season was given 
tonight by the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra at Infantry Hall, which was packed. 
The soloist was Martinus Sieveking. 
Emil Paur conducted. Each number 
was enthusiastically applauded. 
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THE FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


It was a pretty thorough awakening which 
Mr. Paur gave his orchestra and his audience by 
beginning the sixteenth Symphony concert season 
with the sumptuous, vehement and _ brilliant 
‘Benvenuto Cellini’? overture of Berlioz. 
score calls by turns fur almost the extreme capacity 
in volume and array of the modern orchestra and 
for the delicacy, daintiness and levity of solo 
instruments. Its ponderous phrases march with 
the tread of elephants and its airy flights anticipate 
the palpitating violin notes of Wagner. 
noend of enthusiasm and strength and it no less 
needs virtuosity. Its power, its trickery and its 
spiritalways make it a favorite 
frequent in the Music Hall programmes. That Mr. 
Paur’s command of his men had lasted over across 
their long vacation and separation, their playing 
proved, for they were vigorous, united and of one 
mind in obedience to his indications. Something 
of fierceness might have been added advantageously, 
but for readiness and accuracy we do not recall so 
good an initial number. 

Next came something new—a_ short orchestral 
reflection, as it might almost be termed, written by 


It requires 


/the French composer Bourgault-Ducondray, and 


entitled ‘‘The Burial of Ophelia.’’ 


| Sweet, short work, with the rhythm and motion of 


a funeral march and the temperament of a tender 
"poem. 


It is built up from a single 
which first appears in a 
accompanied by the harp. From them it passes in 
similar harmonies to the wooden wind, the ’cellos 
reinforcing the support of the harp. Then gradu- 
ally, as ifthe mournful cortege were approaching, 
the song swells out into the entire orchestra, 
emphasized by the regal blare of trumpets and the 
resonant clangor of cymbals. The faint sound of 
the burial bell is heard now at intervals, and soon 
all dies away into silence by degrees. The 
orchestra read this little monody gracefully, softly 
and sympathetically , making of it a whole so inter- 
esting that one would willingly 
tinue longer. 

Next came a suite for strings and wooden wind— 
strengtbened in the bass movement by trumpets and 
kettle-drums—py Saint Saens, which was also new. 
The prelude is a clear and entertaining allegro 
cast largely into the form of the canon; the second 
movement is a broad, grave and simple saraband; 
the third is a gavotte of standard fashion, contain- 
ing as its trio a delightful little duet for flutes, in 
which the new flute-player, Mr. Jacquet, was heard 
with pleasure; the fourth is a romance of attractive 
deyelopment and gentle, attractive character; the 
finale is a rondo ofa liveliness that g ave the violin- 
ists something todo to demonstrate that their fin- 
gers have lost no dexterity during the summer. 


chief thought, 
group of solo strings, 


have had it con- 


| part without rhythm; that his climaxes. 


This | 


Itis a sadly Angelus; Waldklangen 
Ictude de.Concert, G flat, Op. 24..Moszkowski 


Excellent renderings of Beethoven’s Kighth Sym- 
phony—no better choice could be made for attuning 
the public ear again to the greatest manner of or- 
chestrai music—and of Weber's ‘‘Kuryanthe”’ over- 

| ture followed and ended the programme. 
| The programme-book bore testimony to the 
; painstaking of Assistant Manager Comee, who 
therein printed an interesting and valuable analytic 
resume of all the fifteen years work of the 
| orchestra. Mr. Comee’s detailed collection of the 
| programmes, which he gave out last year, is here | 
| reduced into some compact fables which wlll be of 
/' no small value when the relative proportions of | 
| these many seasons are under discussion. | 
This will be the second programme: Chabrier, 
Overture, ‘“*Gwendoline,’’ (first time;) T'schaikow- 


| sky, Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat minor; 
and it has been | 


Dvorak, Rhapsody No. 3, (first time); Mozart, 


Symphony in C major (“Jupiter.’’) 


The solo pianist will be Mr, Martinus Siere King. 
HowarRpD Matcom Ticknor. 


2 os 
Mr. Martinus Sieveking gave his first. 
piano recital in Boston yesterday after- | 
noon in Steinert Hall. He played these | 
pieces; ~Vtw wld Ja, yo! q 
Sonate, Op. 27, No. 2 : eethoven 
Irantaisie, F minor, Op. 49; Two Etudes 
(Nos. 3 and 5), Op. 10; Prelude, F 
major; Polonaise, A. flat.......... Chopin 
Fantaisie, C major, Op. 17 Schumann 
Meruet from ‘‘L’Arlesienne’’ Bizet 
Sieveking 


Mr. Sieveking appeared to his. best 
advantage in the performance of the 
charming menuet by Bizet, which was 


/not written originally for the piano. 


! 
! 
| 
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For here he was frank, and he under- 
stood the character of the piece. 

This pianist has strength and a cer- 
tain delicacy that would command re- 
spectful atténtion if they were em- 
ployed, with greater understanding. His 
legato is admirable, most admirable. 
But in his recital yesterday Mr. Sievek- 
ing showed not once but frequently—I 
am tempted to say constantly an in- 
ability to grasp the fundamental idea 
of the composer. Seldom have I heard 
in a concert-room such a distorted, un- 
poetic, unmusical reading as that of the 
first movement of the sonata by Beeth- 
oven. And this. alas, was not a soli- 
tary instance of misconception. I am. 
not speaking now of little, points in’ 
the detail; I am speaking’ of sustained | 
musical offences. that turned familiar 
pieces into something strange and new | 
and neither beautiful nor impressive. 

It would be an easy and disagreeable 
task to give the reasons. for this ad-— 
verse judgment; but there would be. 
need of disquisitions on technical sub- 
jects. that are of little interest to any | 
except pianists, and the pianists. who 
were present yesterday do not need to 
be told of that which was so apparent. | 
It may be added here that Mr. Sieve- 
king’s performance was for the. most 
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Boston Music Hall. 
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SIXTHKENTH SEASON, 1896-97. 
FOURTEEN HUNDRED AND NINTH PERFORMANCE. 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMI. PAUR, Gonduetor. 
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: I. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


CHABRIER. OVERTURE to ‘‘Gwendoline.”’ 
(First time in Boston.) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 1, in B-flat minor, 
Op. 23. 

| I. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso. — Allegro con 
spirito. 


II. Andantino semplice. — Allegro vivace assai. 
III. Allegro con fuoco. 


PTE TE hn 


DVORAK. SLAVONIC RHAPSODY No. 3, in A-flat major, 
; i Op. 45. 
(First time in Boston.) 


MOZART. SYMPHONY No. 49, in C major, “Jupiter.” 


I. Allegro vivace. 

II. Andante cantabile. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto.—Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 





if | Soloist: 


Mr. MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 





The Pianoforte is a Mason & Hamlin. 











mr se 


were excitedly anticipated, or insuffi- | 


ciently prepared; that his. use of the 
second pedal was nervous rather than | 
judicious; that he was by no means 
letter-perfect; that he repeatedly struck 
false notes; that Chopin’s polonaise was 
as characterless as the tempo of the 
Chopin prelude was extraordinary. 
Either Mr. Sieveking is a pianist of one 
piece—the G minor concerto by Saint 
Saéns—or for some reason or other he 


' was not yesterday in the vein. But 
| hts persistent misconceptions and ele- 


mental faults led on¢ to the conclusion 
that Mr. Sieveking is not yet prepared 
for appearance in a recital. ‘it is one 
thing to dash through a concerto with a 
Hurrah. It is another thing to play a 


dozen pieces by different composers. 


Mr. Sieveking, the composer, did not 


‘atone for the failings of Mr. Sieveking, 


the pianist. The ‘“Angelus’”’ is half 
Liszt and half comic opera. The ‘‘Wald- 
klangen’’ left no impression whatever! 
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MR. MARTINUS SIE VEKING. 


Boston 


Music Hall. 


SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1806-97 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED AND NINTH PERFORMANCE. 
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HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH PERFORMANCE 
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Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


I. CONCERY. 


RDAY, OCTOBE 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to “Gwendoline. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE. No 
OT) 
i 
Andante non 
spirito. 
Andantino semplice 
Allegro con fuoco 
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SLAVONIC RHAPSODY No. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


SYMPHONY No. 49, in C major 


Mr. MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 
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MR MARTINS SIEVEKING, 
Pianist. 
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| Interesting Novelty at the ; 


Symphony Concert. 


A Sketch of the Composer, 
Emmanuel Chabrier. 


Notes and Comments on Sing- 
ers, Players and Pieces. 


The review of the Symphony concert 


given last night in Music Hall will be | “Pastorale des petits cochons roses,” 


found in the news section of the Jour- 
nal. Certain features of this concert 
are discussed more appropriately in this 
column. 


« * 


It was a pleasure to see again the 
name of Emmanuel Chabrier on a Sym- 
phony program. 

His name first appeared at these con- 


[ps Oct. 13 1894, when the beautiful 


| prelude to Act II. of ‘‘Gwendoline” was 


| 


| 


played. 

In November, 1890, some of his music 
from the operetta ‘‘L’Etoile’’ was heard 
here, for ‘“‘The Merry Monarch,’’ in 
which Francis Wilson played a joyous 

part, was an adaptation of Chabrier's 
little work. I say ‘‘some of his music,’ 
for the majority of the tunes in “‘The 
Merry Monarch” were by Mr. Woollson 
Morse. 
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‘Déc, sb 1898; it was revived at Munich. 
4 in 1894, and is announced at Munich this 
season. The creators of the chief parts 
at Brussels were Miss Thuringer, 
Gwendoline; Béraldi, Harald; and En- 
gel, Armel), ‘‘Le Roi Malgré Lui,’’ 
Paris, May 18, 1887, and in German 
cities. The music to ‘Femme de Taba- 
rin,’’ 1887. 

There is this list of works outside the 
theatre: ‘“‘Espana,’’ Lamoureux, 1883; 


j ‘‘La Sulamite,’’ mezzo-soprano: with fe- 


male chorus, 1885; Habenera, Prélude et 
Marche francaise, Suite pastorale, all 
at Anger., Nov. 4, 1888; Joyeuse Marche, 
Lamoureux, Feb. 16, 1890; ‘“‘A la musi- | 
aue,’’ female chorus, Colonne March 22, 
1891; Marche les Cipayes; 10 picturesque 
pieces for piano; Valses romantiques | 
for 2 pianos; songs, among them ‘‘Credo > 
d’amour,” ‘‘Ballade des gros dindons,’’ 


Chabrier left unfinished an opera in 
three acis, ‘““Briséis.’’ He had sketched 


| another opera, ‘‘Les Muscadins.’’ Other 
| works for the stage, not performed or 
rabandoned, were ‘‘Le Sabbat,’” ‘Jean 


Hunyade,’’ and ‘‘Vaucochard,’’ an op- 


-eretta burlesque for which Verlaine 
had made the scenario. 


He was associated with Armand Gou- 
zien and Catulle Mendés in preparing 
‘‘Les Plus jolies Chansons du pays de 
France,”’ 

a * 
Imbert tells us that Chabrier was a 


‘ passionate collectgr of paintings by the 


Impressionists; that his rooms were 
gorgeous with pictures by Manet, Re-. 


| noir, Monet, Sisley, Helleu. Thus he 


Chabrier’s “Spanish Rhapsodie”’ (“‘Es- | 


pana’’) was played by the Phiiharmonic 
Orchestra at the Tremont Theatre, Jan. 
14, 1892. 
Boston knows little of Chabrier’s 
music with the exceptions noted. 
x 
Emmanuel Chabrier was born at Am- 


‘| bert, France, Jan. 18, 1841. The son of a 


lawyer, he studied law at Paris, and at 
the age of 20 entered into the office of 
the Minister of the Interior. Fond of 
music, he studied under Semet and 
Hignard. Pougin says, ‘‘I will not say 
he was the most astonishing pianist 
I ever heard, but he was the most as- 
tonishing, eccentric, almost prodigious 


owned Manet’s ‘‘Bar at the Folies-Ber- 
gére’ and “Skating.” And Imbert 
hoped that the composer would not ri- 
val the zeal of Clapisson, the opera 
maker, who was sucha maniacal collect- 
or of whistles that he saw finally noth- 
ing in nature but whistles; and to him 
life itself was one whistle. 

In his younger days Chabrier was full 
of jests and animal spirits. Mad were 
the pranks played by him in company 
with Saint-Saéns, Massenet—the play- 
actors Cooper and Grenier—Manet, the 
painter, and Taffanel, the flute player, 
now conductor of the Conservatory con- 
certs. Saint-Saéns would sing and act 
Gounod’s Marguerite, or Calchas in ‘‘La 


' Belle Héléne.”’ Chabrier had an organ, 


player of the piano I ever met.’”’ He, 
was a chorusmaster for two years of | 


the Lamoureux concerts, and he helped 


in the concert production of the first | 
landlord, I should be so happy to have | 


two acts of ‘‘Tristan and Isolde.”” His 
artistic life is best told by the list of 
his works: ‘‘L’Etoile,’’ operetta, Paris, 
Nov. 23, 1877; ‘‘Une Education Man- 
quée,”” one act, Paris, May 1, 1879; 
“Gwendoline,’’ opera in three acts (por- 
tions played at Lamoureux concerts 
Nov. 9, 1894; first performance as a 


unique, imitating cannon, drums, etc. 
And in his rooms was such Rabelaisian 
merriment that one night a lounger, 
one of a crowd in the street, attracted 
by the fun, exclaimed: “If I were your 


you in my house I would give you 
rooms rent free.”’ 

This son of Auvergne loved Wagner | | 
as well as Spain, which he visited. He | 


_ would go to Brussels or London to 


hear Wagner’s works, and at Parisy| 
1884-85, he was one of a club called 
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zato and other enthusiasts. * ‘¥incent’ | since then by Mr. Lang (at least twice 
d’Indy viny ed the drums. “| —onee at a Symphony concert Feb. 21, 
os | ' 1885,) Mrs Helen Hopekirk ata Sympho- 

Sonabrier was very stout, so fat that | ny concert Jan. 24, 1891, and by Miss 


“willy” called him the ventripotent and | Adele Aus der Ohe, at a Young Peo-! 


the Falstaff of Wagnerism. Another | ple’s Popular, Jan. 6, 1892. 
spoke of him as the Armand Silvestre It was played by Miss Aus der Ohe at 
of music—but I fail to see the force of | the opening of Carnegie Hall, New 
the comparison. 
« * the composer. f 
Mark the misfortunes of this sunny, x” 
lovable musician of extraordinary tal- 
ent—in orchestration a genius. the first performance of a new quartet 
“Gwendoline” was produced at Brus- | of Dvorak by the Kneisel Quartet; the 
sels. The performance was a success appearance of Maggie Cline at the Bow- 
and the composer had triumphed glori- | goin Square Theatre, Maggie the ama- 
ously. And what happened? The day j gonian singer of ‘“‘Throw Him Down, 
after the performance, the director of | yeCloskey” and “If Donavan’s a Better 
the Monnaie was obliged to resign. | Man Than I Am’; and the first per- 


“Te Roi maigré lui’’ was received with | formance of a symphony by Mrs. Beach | 


plaudits at the Opéra-Comique. With- at Music Hall Saturday night. 
in seven days therefrom the opera 
house was burned; just as the composer 
thought fame and fortune assured. 

When ‘“Gwendoline’’ at last was 
| given at the Paris Opéra Chabrier was 
“unable to know of success or failure. 
| Overwork had ruined his brain. fi - 
two years his mind was clouded. 
| the relief of all that loved him he Ms 


Sept. 15, 1894. 
| He was buried from the Church of 


SYMPHONY NIGHT. 


> Man 7 Be 
“growded with mourners of the man Overture to “Gwendoline 
by Emmanuel Chabrier. 


‘made the address at the cemetery of 


| Montparnasse. é 
* * 


In Germany as well as France the | 


fame of Chabrier grows brighter year) Martinus Sieveking in a Con: | 


by yeaf. What Pougin wrote of him in 
1894 seems now the statement of fact 
rather than the flourish of eulogy: 
‘The death of Chabrier takes from | 
French musical art one of its most in- | 


certo by Tschaikowsky. 


teresting, original and distinguishea| First Performance Here of Dvo- 


personalities. The composer of ‘Gwen- 
doline,’ ‘La Sulamite’ and ‘Espana’ 
was a noble artist, an honor to his 
“mountry. Waegnerite as he was in the- 
fory, Chabrier in practice was essen- 


rak’s Third Rhapsody. 


the pure traditions of national art to Emil Paur conductor, was as follows: 
the undisguised modern tendencies of Overture to ‘‘Gwendoline’’ 


his mind. Form, foundation, everything pana Se test lane See, 2 aT ete 
‘with him was clear, logical, full of 93 


' frankness and true Gallic blood.’’ 


p. 
Slavonic Rhapsody No, 3, A-flat me. 
| 45 

| ae 9 Ki (First time in Boston.) 

Is this the verdict of a Frenchman? Symphony, C major, ‘Jupiter’’ 


Read the judgment of Ferdinand Pfohl “"ppe prelude to the second act 


in 1894: ‘“‘Chabrier is a great talent; he «qwendoline’ was played at a Sym- 
That pre- 
ment; his music, always ingenious and| jyde has been called “Gwendoline.” 


interesting, contains a wealth of MOv-! He overture played last night has 
I speak of 


a Chabrier and his works in “About 
+ Gwendoline 

‘Boston should take a peduliar inter- |} Music’ today. But who are 
est in Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto B |! and Harald? Their story may give a 


has invention, imagination, tempera- |. phony concert Oct. 13, 1894. 


ing detail, ‘been called ‘‘Harald,”’ 


flat Minor, for the first, performance of ‘clue to the wild overture. 


”, bbpitess aie orokaarar on that occa ysion. 
eae reux, fcbarpentioe este, no eng “The concerto has been unde here 


York, May 9, 1891, under the direction of | | 


The musical events of this week are) 


The program of the second Symphony 
tially Frerch, and he never sacrificed concert, given in Music Hall last night, 


Chabrier 


Tschaikowsky 
orak 


. oe 
Buss 
> Le 
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igs raped: matters. of ‘detail he is. French to. 


y 


He had a entts 
daughter, Gwendoline, a. girl of sixteen 
years. There was peace in the land, 
The men fished. The women spun and 
looked after their homes. One day as 
they were a-gossiping, Gwendoline told | 
a dream: a Dane had borne her away 
over the ocean, As they laughed at her, 

there was a great cry. The fishermen 
were seen running madly, pursued by j 
Danes with Harald at their head. The 
young chief ordered Armel to hand over | 
his treasure, and, refused, 
fain have slain the old man, but the 


girl threw her body as a buckler before | 


her father. Harald was troubled. Not 


_ Knowing that lips and braided hair are | 
deadlier than ‘fire and iron and the 
wide-mouthed wars’’, he wooed and was } 


wooed, and he asked for the hand of | 
Gwendoline. Armel gave consent, with 
treacherous heart; for it was his plan 


that the Saxons should butcher thetr | 
foes, drunk at the nuptial feast. At } 
the marriage ceremony, the old man | 
blessed the couple, and gave secretly a | 


dagger to the bride, saying, “If Harald 
| should escape us, you will kill him as 
| he sleeps in your arms.” Now Gwendo- 
line loved Harald. She begged him to 
leave the coast. 
hanging danger. Lost in love, he 
laughed and would not listen. Then 
were there shouts and shrieks. 
rades called for help. Harald fell by a. 
blow from Armel. 


with unequal footsteps, she uttered a | 
woful lamentation, stabbed herself, and | 


fell into the arms of her husband a5 | : : ‘i 
ized chiefly by strength and fluency. 


a night, 


* 


& 
This overture is by no means without | 


form and void. It would be easy to § 


talk in pedagogic vein of first theme, 


he’ would | 


She talked of over- | 
the treatment are eminently Tschaikow.- 
| Skian and his playing of the long wind- 
Com- | 


When Gwendoline * 
saw him dying, for she had followed | 


re Um! ale jg ‘tor x Pk : ‘one ae yet mo ron Ak 
mn Bi " tion ie) re " : oe 
| hin to give up his b Pictel i “In a hun-| *. 


| the nails. The orchestration is: more 

distinct even in its spasms than is the 
orchestration of Wagner, and in this 
respect Chabrier is ta be compared 
rather with Berlioz. 

The overture to “Gwendoline” is a 
composition that well bears repetition, 
It is to be regretted that there was not 
the slightest clue in the Program Book . 
to the character of the opera; for this 


| overture is not absolute music; it is 


an overture to an opera; its motives are 
taken fiom the opera; its reason for | 
/ being is found in the opera house. It is 
true that an elaborate program of pan-. 
Oramic treatment is almost always an | 
injury to a composer, but the simple | 
narration of the tale of Gwendoline 
might have put certain hearers in the 
proper moocl. 
te ° oe 

The Tschatkowsky concerto was last 

| played in Boston by Miss Adele Aus der 


} Ohe, and not by Mrs. Hopekirk, as 


Stated in the Program Book. Mrs. 
Hopekirk played it at a Symphony con- 
cert Jan. 24, 1891; and Miss Aus der 
Ohe played it~—and superbly—at a Young 
People’s Popular concert Jan. 6, 1892. 
Mr. Sieveking made a grievous mis- 
take in omitting the allegro vivace as- 


_sSai—it has been called the Irish jig—in 


the second movement. The tune and 


ed cadenza did not restore matters to 
their equilibrium. 

Mr. Sieveking is a pianist who should 
be treated with respect, especially as 
in the course of his studies he took les- 
sons of Mr. Sandow, the strong man. 
His playing last night was character- 


His interpretation was at times defiant 
when it should have been authoritative. 
The tone was crisp, sometimes almost 
brittle; it was rarely sympathetic. The 


second theme, transition group and so‘ performance as a whole was virile 
on and so on, Let us rather look at | rather than romantic. Physically it de- 


the tone-painting of invading Danes, 
the shock of battle, the apparition of 
Gwendoline, the epipthalamium, the 
apotheosis of the lovers. 

The first theme”is taken from the 
operatic scene of the approaching 
Danes. The discordant fanfares of 
trumpets are from the battle music. 
The essentially and characteristically 
French theme that appears afterward 
(in the finale combined with figuration 
from the legend sung by Gwendoline) is 


_the first phrase chanted by Harald 
when he tells the wondering maiden of 
| his adventurous life and the glorious 


fate reserved for heroes slain in battle, 
who carried by the Valkyries to Val- 
halla feast there eternally. 

This overture is remarkable for skill- 
ful and clear polyphony, original and 
daring harmonic treatment, furious 
swing, full, heroic blood and gorgeous- 


served high praise. In tender moments 
there was little that went quietly yet 
irresistibly to the heart. Mr. Sieveking 
displayed the manly and modest bear- 
ing that at once command esteeem as 
well as respect, and the exhibition of 
Strength and brilliancy was rewarded 
liberally by the long-continued and 
hearty applause of the audience. 
«** 

The Slavonic Rhapsody No, 3, by 
Dvorak, was first performed at a Sin- 
fonie soirée of the Royal Orchestra, 
Berlin, under Taubert, Sept. 20, 1879, 
When it was thus produced, Dvorak 
was almost unknown. A Dumka 
for piano which appeared about the 
same time was sniffed at by German — 
reviewers, and when Joachim soon af- 
terward brought out one of Dvorak’s: 


chamber works at a concert in Berlin, 
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‘it: the wisdom of the delay .is evident. 
The Rhapsodie is not one of the com- 
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night for ‘the 


‘peser’s best works. The themes, which | 


are not Bohe 
Dvorak’s invention, are 
death, and the brilliant orchestration 
is the only merit of the piece. If the 
music at times reminds one of Schubert 
‘in its friendliness and apparent sim- 
plicity, Dvorak also reminds us here of 


an folk tunes, but of | 
worked to/| 


Schubert in his unwillingness to say) 


“Good night.’’ 
hand, pumping it, not being able to fird 
the door. 
bed farewell. 


iF And after 11] this tec * “nd fret and 
fury, after screaming dissonances and 
successions of unrelated chords for an 
hour, came the Jove-like serenity of 
Mozart. Not the Jupiter of storms and 
lightning, but the contemplator of the 
universe. Does the first movement, 
with the exception of the reminder of 
“Figaro,’’ seem hopelessly old fash- 
ioned? There is for compensation the 
sweet melancholy of the andante; there 
is the flowing grace of the minuet; 
there is the melodiously polyphonic tri- 
umph of the finale. But a Mozamt Sym- 
phony should be played by an orchestra 
with a smaller band of strings and in 


a small hall. 


«*% 


The program of the concert Saturday 
night will be as follows: Mrs. 
symphony E minor, ‘‘Gaelic’’ (ms. first 
time): Massenet, air from ‘‘Hérodiade’”’; 
Brahms = variations; 
from “Pagliacci’’; 
“Freischiitz ”’ 


Weber 
PHILIP HALE. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Ube 
Echoes from the Second 
Symphony Concert. 


gverture 


“Pirates ef Penzance’ —Testimonial to 
Conductor Hirschfeld. 


Kneisel Quartet—The Star Oourse— 
Various Harmonic Happenings. 


When Mr Sieveking appeared at the 
Boston symphony concerts last season 
‘the auditors were quick to comprehend 
the worth of an artist who fully justi- 
fied an advance heralding which had 
placed him in the ranks of the foremost 
pianists of the day. In Mr Sieveking’s 


Beach, | 


He keeps hold of your. 


The finale is indeed a death. | 


| 


} 


| 
| 
| 


i 
! 
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| Chabrier’s overture to 


} 
’ 
' 
} 
| 
| 
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had the record of s 
cesses appeared undeserved to sym- 


ieveking was the 
phony patrons; Mr § 
soloist at the second concert of this 
geason’s series, and played Tschaikow- 
sky’s concerto No. lin B-flat -nomsangp dy 

ers of the program 

other numb aap EN 
Dvorak’s Slavonic “Rhapsody” in A-flat 
major, and Mozart’s “Jupiter sym- 


hony. 
” The introduction to the Tschaikowsky 


concerto is ene of the composer's finest | 
writings, and the broad, virile inter- | 
pretation given by Mr Sieveking im- 


mediately reestablished that artist in 
the favorable opinions of his auditors. 
The sweeping chords were grandly 
played, the forte passages being very 
distinct, and this despite the fact that 
the performer appeared to rely entirely 
upon his arm and finger power. One 
feature of Mr Sieveking’s playing is 
that he uses his body but slightly, even 
in fortissimo chords and runs. rhe 
ornamentations of the different themes 
of the first movement were beautifully 
set forth, and in the rapid. octaves, 
against the pizzicato of strings, his 
work was all that could be desired. The 


climax of the movement was pertectly | 


‘ormed. 
Phe cantabel quality of the lullaby 


me was very sweet, making a not- 
ya distinction between it and the 
gypsy-like dance which followed. ne 
characteristics of each were clearly le- 
fined, and the subsequent waltz melody 
was distinct from the others. | 
denza was brilliantly given. ‘The elabor- 
ate working out of the dance rhythms 


1 of the third movement was very skil- 


Leoncavallo, air | 


| artist’s digital powers to 


} 


‘imax the 
full erformed. In _ the climax t 
a A octave passages ae ee ae oop 
“pening theme displayed tr 
Sor ae aieitate “4 the greatest 


advantage. ‘The performer was recalled 


1 again and again at the close of the con- 


certo, : 
Mhabrier’s overture to “‘Gwendoline’’ 


layed for the first time in this 
bit cog i rhe composition is theatric and at 
times suggestive of Wagner’s form of 
orchestration. The interpietation by the 
orchestra was smooth and evidently in 
keeping with the ideas of the compos- 
er. Dvorak’s ‘‘Raphsody,”’ also given 
for the first time here, proved the more 
interesting of the two compositions. In 
the fortissimo of the allegro the mag- 
nificent team work of the orchestra 
was finely shown, and the musical con- 
versations were most delicately and 
harmoniously expressed. The concert 
closed with an excellent interpretation 
of Mozart’s ‘‘Jupiter’’ symphony, the 
fourth movement being worthy of spe- 
cial mention for the brilliancy of its 
performance. 
Mr G. Campanari will be the soloist 
this week. The program will be as fol- 
- Symphony in E minor, ‘‘Gaelic,’’ 
2, MS first time, Mrs H. H. A. 
aria, ‘‘Herodiade,”” Massenet; 
variations, Brahms; aria, ‘‘I Pagliacci,” | 
Leoncavallo; overture, ‘“‘Freischutz,”’ | 
Weber. | 
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to Boston Played. 


Overture from ‘'Gwendoline,’’ by 
Chabrier, Shows Spirit and Style 
Notably New-—The Dvorak Rhap- 
sody a Brilliant Number—M. Marti- 
nus Sieveking the Soloist.. 


The programme for last evening’s con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
in Music Hall; was: 
Overture, “Gwendoline’’ 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 1....Tschaikowsky 
Slavonic’ Rhapsody, No. 3......c.eceee. 
Symphony, ‘‘Jupiter’’ Mozart 

The soloist was Mr. Martinus Sieve- 
king. .The selections from Chabrier and 


Dvorak were given for the first time in - 


Boston. The only ether work of the 
former heard here is an entr’acte from 
the opera of which the composition 
layed last evening is the overture. It 
s distinctly and characteristically an 
opera Overture, full of the storm of 


> Two Selections That Are New |} 


' 


; brier | 
EB. Chabrier | and making him speak with an accent 


' that was 


or and its many odd rhythmical ac- 
and its formeaiedce by the or- 
chestra was brilli 7 


’ ay 
cial 


ant. 

The beauty and clearness of the Mo- 
zart symphony, coming as it did at the 
close of a programme that was modern 
almost to excess, seemed intensified. 
That it sounded of a far-away past is 
unquestionable, but it is a. masterpiece 
of one of the greatest of masters, and 
as such will always delight, and its 
finale is as peerless today in its grace- 
fully fluent learning as it was when 
it first saw the light. Mr. Baur, always 
happy in his interpretations of Mozart, 
read it with almost enthusiastic sym- 

athy, and is again to -be.praised for 
etting the composer say what he has 
to say without attempting to embellish 
him with up-to-date frills and furbelows, 


unknown to him, while the 


work of the orchestra was exquisite in 
' its finish. 


‘and 


battle, save when a brief moment of | 


tenderly impassioned melody, undoubted- 
ly eeDicat of the heroine of the story, 
breaks through the uproar. In spirit and 
style the work is notably new, and it 
as tremendous fire, and an almost 
fierce vitality, and its onward sweep 
and furious pace are maintained with 
unfaltering vigor. The score is mas- 


sively gorgeous in color, and though it’ 


clearly indicates the influence of Wagner 
on the composer, yet it savors of an in- 
terestingly piquant individuality of its 
own. What there is of Wagner in it 
is Wagner Frenchified, but :t is, on the 
whole, Berlioz amplified nearly to ex- 
aggeration. 

The programme book claims that the 
Overture reflects Wagner's ‘‘harmonic 
habits,’”’ but what flowing melody there 
is in it has too few interrupted cadences 
for that, and the second theme comes 
to a close on the tonic with an early 
straightforwardness that is anything 
than Wagnerian. It is not music that 
is perfectly clear on a first hearing, but 
it left no doubt that it was strong, even 
noble, and e work of an’ original 
thinker and ® master in his art. The 
exactions it 
the orchestra are very great, bristling 
difficulties abound, and in this regard, 
as in every other, the overture ranks 
among the most modern of the modern 
school. It was splendidly played, and 
with’ stirring effect. 

The Dvorak rhapsody is less attractive, 
brilliant as it is in its orchestration and 
ingeniously clever as it is in the develop- 


akes on the technique of | 


ment of the one theme on which it is | 


founded. The chief fault of the work is 
that it is prolonged too far bevond the 
point at which its interest reaches its 
climax. Every now and then one imag- 
ines and is.gratified that the end is near, 
but the music takes a new start and re- 
eats tiresoméely in another form what 
t has already said to excess. Then, 
too, although it is all Dvorak, pure and 
simple, it is not Dvorak in his most in- 
dividual and most enjoyable mood, and 
that effect of yeaah which is so 
pleasing in his more strikingly charac- 
eristi¢ compositions gives way here to 


Mr. Sieveking, who was received with 
great. cordiality, renewed the favorable 
mpression he made on his earlier ap- 
»earance at these concerts ‘by his ren- 
ering of the Tschalkowsky concerto. 
die has decidedly fingers of steel, and 
their work is always clear, masterly 
respond easily to every demand 
that may be. made on them by modern 
xianoforte technique. Last evening, 
1owever, he manifested a tendency to 
overtax the power of the instrument. a 
failing that did not attend his- playing 
last season. He frequently caused the 
strings to jingle unpleasingly, and his 
tone was at times hard and lacking in 
variety of color. With these exceptions, 


his performance was thoughtful, music- | 
in the finale | 


janly and interesting, an 
his remarkable powers of technique 
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was interesting in 
feeling for its national a. 


were displayed with a brilliancy, a fire | 
and a precision that earned for him a. 


well-merited outburst of applause, and | | 


three as stormy recalls as any artist | 


has received at these concerts, 

The next programme is: Symphony in 
# minor, ‘‘Gaelic,”” op. 32, first time, Mrs. 
H, H. A. Beach; aria, ‘‘Herodiade,’? Mas- 
senet; variations, Brahms; aria, “I Pag- 
lNacci,’’ Ieoncavallo, and overture, ‘‘Der 

reischutz,’’ Weber. Mr. G. Campanari 
s to be the soloist. 


. 


the Symphony Concert. 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


Some Briiliant Cadenza Work at. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The programme of Saturday came in like 


_a lion and went out like a lamb, for, al- 
| though the final number was Mozart’s so- | 


called “Jupiter” symphony, the work does | 
not represent a Jupiter Tonans, but rather 


| Jupiter Seranator, a species of fairweather 


god (recently quite unknown to Bostoni- 


pian name, 


,4ns) and* scarcely comes up to its Olym- 
It is the most learned of the. 
three symphonies, his ,ast, which Mozart 
| wrote three years before his death, Yet 
of these three products of the year 1788, 
the G minor seems the more impregnated 
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Plane than an Offenbacle cancan | 
mamax 8 brassy and commonplace, The 


© Tschaikowsky is, to the reviewer's mind, 


‘most spodern romanticism. He was repre- 
ente 
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blike after the flerce d | i 
resented the modern school in the pre- 
ing three numbers, None the less, the 
strained and wonderfully*ingenious fu- 
1 touches could not be dimmed by any 
lotnt of modern crashings, and _ the 
mer school won its victory even after | 
! abrie and Dvorak had unloaded all 
leir_~dissonances and rhapsodies. Nor 
Ould we be in the least understood as 
mdemning the placing of the fervid mod- 
™ works upon the programme; on the 
Htirary, there is cause fer congratula- 


t on in the fact that our symphonic pro- 
rammes are beginning to reflect all 
~ Nig we 


me Old ‘with the new, the chaste and clas- 


8 and enable the auditor to compare 
with the romantic and ecstatic. 


Chabrier’s “Gwendoline overture was 


ard for the first time. It is a bold and 


Mdacious work and compels attention 


erian yardstick, Agitated orchestral 
in sequence form, topping off each 
th a forcible -kettle-drum figure, 


. requiring measurement with the 


‘ch e ‘composition. The piccolo begins 


hriek very early in the proceedings and 


| y er ‘thing is at high pressure from even 
Berane ac nie 


Mmeasure, Moments of beauty 


there undoubtedly are, as for example the 


* theme on the violoncellos and deeper 


find instruments, but there is little of 


merency, and few thoughts are carried 
| legitimate conclusion, Occasion- 
MY aiSO, trivial and unworthy themes ap- 
, One of these being not on ane higher 

. The final 


‘ork is not in the Strict form, but that is. 


10 disadvantage in these days of free over-- 


28, and there is plenty of development 


vh ch is at least {ngenious and frequently 
Httractive, Bass drum and cymbals are 
added to the final tumult, and the kettle- 


rum vehemently ends the movement, as 


" : 


-ghe composer (in instrumental forms), 


wno can imdulge in all the modern spasms 


pnate. outbursts without ever be- 
either vague or incoherent; his is 
est orchestralexpression of the 


hted on this programme by hig B fiat 
inor piano. concerto, which also served 
bring back the fugitive Sieveking to our | 
Ogramme. The Ff was most suc- 
ssful; from the first broad and massive 
lords which accompany the theme aon the 
wings, to the terrific wrist-action of the 
st Coda, he held the strictest attention of 
@ audience and his’ interpretation was 


lea and sufficiently impassioned to be in 


with the Russian composer’s intention, 
igh sometimes the tone was ever- 

. The introduction was very impres- 

the simple plan of inverting the plano 
‘string parts in the treatment of the 
1 very effective. The develon- 
chief theme is masterly, for 
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_ There Easing to be a good eat, ot the 
Yossack in the finale, and Eschaikow 

es not lose his paportu nts y hp give a na-- 
tional flavor to th ale 
ways glorious to enjoy folk-music trans- 
lated into the classical forms by the mod- 
rn composers; when Rubinstein intro- 
uces his folk-music, however, one is at. 
times irritated by the evident intention 
of display. the. marked desire to make an 
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efftet; with Grieg, and his Norwegian 


tunes, with Dvorak and his Bohemian (and 
we might add. his American) treasures, 
and with Tschaikowsky and his Russian 
melodies, one is not impressed as if by a 
pedlar laying out his wares; they love 
their national music, and succeed in mak- 
ine the auditor love it. too, and it is a 
great. promise for the future of art, this 
transfusion of the tife-blood of the peo- 
ple’s music into the veins of the too formal 
classical school, It is this national flavor 


which is one great charm in the _ first) 


iano concerto by Tschaikowsky, and the 
trilliant playing of Sieveking added an- 
other: The pianist was recalled again and 
again with much fervor by the audience. 
The ensemble was throughout excellent. 


Spite of the appreciation of Dvorak and , 


his presentations of folk-music in an ideal- 
ized state, which is expressed above, the 
reviewer cannot confess to nny great 
amount of pleasure in listening to his 
third Slavonic Rhapsody, which was heard 
for the first time in this concert. This 
eomposition begins with a harp solo, an 
entire theme being presented by this in- 
strument without any support, as intro- 
duetion to the Allegro. After some treat- 
ment of this theme, considerable ‘woodwind 
being employed, the usual frenzy. sets in. 
The composition runs on in alternate lny- 
ers.of tranquillity and fury, and presents 
all the skill in orchestral scoring of which 
Dvorak is an acknowledged master. 
Among other unusual touches the viaiins 
and kettledrums sing a strange duct lead- 
ing to a peaceful episode (the only beau- 


tiful portion of the work) in which the 


oboe bears a prominent part: Again the 
frenzied style recurs, rather weakly, hbe- 


‘cause all its fury cannot conceal its pau-~ 


city of material, and then the coda comes 
to end the matter, but the coda seems to 


ave several appendices; there never was , 
: mane marked application of the line, “Te 
oft bade farewell, yet was loth to depart.” | 
As the poorest after-dinner speaker -will | 
-maunder on and on, vainly hoping that he 


may yet strike some happy thought and 
sit down under the cover of it, so does 
our composer carry on his endings. A 
furious series of cadences bids the auditor 
em most passionate farewell, when, presto, 
we are landed in a gentle and peacefully 
breathed ‘‘good bye,"’ which is still going 
on when, with a very brusque cadence the 
composer goes off and metaphorically 


slams the door after him, and the work 


is ended; but one waits a few moments 
in doubt as to whether he will not reap- 
ear and add a final postscript of a few 
ars more, The composition has little 
thematic material, and its development: is 


not very varied; it derives some interest 
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and pipings’: 


from its skilful scoring, but almost all that 
it says has been as well, or better said, 
even by the same composer, before. 

It would be folly to search for any details 
of the Jovian career in the ‘Jupiter’ sym- 

are, the name was given (some assert 
by J. B. Cramer) exactly as the title Em- 
peror’. wags pantomee ° ty to Beethoven's. 
piano concerto in B flat (No, 5), by an en- 


ikowsky | 
s final rondo, It is al-. 
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phony,” wae it definitely excelled, Its 
; ane movements vith Shick the. nat 
century composers (even Mozar mself), 
influenced hy. the gee which ended the 
‘Suites; wound up ¢t hoi 
‘finale was most excellently given, every re. 
sponse clear, every part well-balanced, so 
that the contrapuntal devices were a de- 
light, even to those who knew nothing of 
their, great skill, Scarcely ever has _ pro. 
found learning been put forth in-gd pieas- 
ant a guise; not even im Beethoven’s sym- 
shigetes is there so good an instance of the 
art of concealing ‘art. : 

There was a slight. tendency to anticipate 
Mr. Paur’s beat fn one or two passages in 
the first movement of the symphony, but cn 


as an excellent one. Louis C, Bison. 


- 
MUSIC 
ad. a 
The Symphony Concert. 

The second concert of tne season was given by the 
Symphony Orchestra last evening in Music Hall. The 
programme was: 

Overture, **Gwendoline,”’ Chabrier 

Concerto No. 1; B flat minor, op. 22..Tschaikowsky 

Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3, op. 45..........06. Dvorak 

Symphony N. 49, C major Mozart 

Sololst, Mr. Martinus Sieveking. 

The Chabrier overture isa delightful work, every- 
where revealing traees of a Wagnerian influence, but 
with a dash, brilliancy, reserve and effectiveness that 
belong to artistic France; fine finish is joined to fine 
art, polish to dazzling brilliancy, and the result is a 
little gem of the first water. The overture was inter- 
preted by the orchestra with the finest feeling for de- 
tail and for contrast and with faultless taste. 

The Tschaikowsky concerto introduced Mr. Sievek- 
ing for the second time to a Boston audience, and the 
opinion that was formed of him a year ago, requires 
very little modification at the present time. Now as 


| then he impresses one with his artistic temperament, 


io inte | | 
| Skill he possesses and he was rarely disappointing in 
Occasionally he allowed his fingers 
_ was Geni “ be to run away with his judgment and gained brilliancy 
was far in advance of the light, rol- | at the expense of clearness and fluency; sometiwes_ 
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eir Symphonies, This | 


| 
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| 


| 
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with his modesty, and with his sincerity. Inthe way 


of technique, Mr. Sieveking is amply provided: yet | 
e . * . : . . { 
his finger skillis not used for the exaltation of the. 
pianist, not for display, but as means to an end; in 


other words, Mr. Sievekipg is an interpreter first, and 
a pianist afterwards. He has fingers of iron that have 
power and caressing delicacy at the same time; some- 
times the strength is abused and the piano strings pro- | 
test against being ill-treated by wailing in an unmusi- 
cal nasal objection. As the rule, however, he expends | 
his technical wealth with discretion and skill; rapid 
pissages ring out clearly and brilliantly and with ad- 
mirable equality of tone; the crescendos and diminu- 


endos are what their names imply; unbroken and} 


even flows of regularly increasing and diminishing 


sound, from which spasm and eftort aie absent. | 


Another fact to be noted is that the use of the pedals 


never degenerates into abuse; they are never used for , | FOE BEAS, La a 
the purpose of concealing deficiency in touch or in- Two SYMDDONS +e 
ton Transeript. <) 


taste. 


Mr. Sieveking’s style is large and broad, allowing 


|majesty, passion as well as delicacy, but not tinkling 


Sweetness. There is nothing affected in this style; it 
is strong, vigorous playing that earns approbation not 


Orchestra in Sonderst 


through surprise, but by deliberately winning the ap- 


“Y 


‘proval of cultivated tastes. The varying moods of the 
noble Tschaikowsky concerto gave the artist am ple 


Opportunities to display all the talent and technical 


physical strength rose superior to artistic beauty, but 
the faults were noticeable only at rare intervals and 


did not mar the general beauty of the work. 


Mr. | 


Sieveking playet with unfailing spirit, dignity and 
reasonableness that were in evidence eyen in the most 
fiery and passionate portions of the concerto; he never 
allowed his heart to run away with his head, never 


forgot the composer for the pianist. 


It would be, perhaps, premature to dogmatically in- 
dicate Mr. Sieveking’s positien in the art world for as 


yet there is not suflicient evidence upon which to 
the whole the performance must be classed | 


found a judgment; but there can be no doubt that he 
is an artist of rare worth and that although he may | 
have one or two living equals itis doubtful if he has | 
any superior as a pianist. His work is sound, honest | 
work. and back of the all-suflicing technique is the | 


brain of the thinker and the soul of the artist. 


The Slavonic Rhapsody isa fine piece of manufac 
tured art, elaborately worked out to the smallest de- 
tail, and brilliant with its encrustations of artificial 
jewels; itis entirely satisfactory to the intellect that 
is always pleasantly stimulated by ingenious combi- 
nations and unexpected variations on combinations. 
The music is faultless; it possesses all the merits, but 
that of vitality. And then the test was too severe; he 
was sandwiched between. Tschaikowsky and Mozart; 
and even a tall man’s height is underestimated when 


he is placed beside giants. 


The novelty fer the next concert is Mrs. H. H. 


A. 


Beach’s symphony in E. minor. Mr. G@. Campanari 


will be the soloist. 
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and four in first balcony. These seats ar 
sale atvery moderate prices. 
_ Seats.to rent for single Symphonies. 
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to some wood-wind players as being the 
first introduction of the clarinette into 
‘symphonic usage. 

' Perhaps Jupiter seemed exceptionally 


‘¥epresented the modern school in the pre- 
ceding three numbers. None the less, the 
unstrained and wonderfully’ingenious fu- 
gal touches could not be dimmed by any 
‘amotnt of modern crashings, and the 
@almer school won its victory even after 
Chabrier and Dvorak had unloaded all 
‘their dissonances and rhapsodies. Nor 
would we be in the least understood as 
condemning the placing of the fervid mod- 
‘rn works upon the programme; on the 
ontrary, there is cause for congratula- 
tion in the fact that our symphonic pro- 
srammes are beginning to reflect all 
Schools and enable the auditor to compare 
the old with the new, the chaste and clas- 
®ical with the romantic and ecstatic. 
: @brier’s ‘Gwendoline’? overture was 
heard for the first time. It is a bold and 
fudacious work and compels attention 
wr ehout requiring measurement with the 
yaenerian yardstick, Agitated orchestral 
erases in sequence form, topping off each 
ime with a forcible kettle-drum figure, 
begin the ‘composition. The piceolo begins 
to shriek very early in the proceedings and 
everything is at high pressure from even 
the initial measure. Moments of beauty 
there undoubtedly are, as for example the 
first theme on the violoncellos and deeper 
Wind instruments, but there is little of 
coherency, and few thoughts are carried 
to their legitimate conclusion, Occasion- 
aliy also, trivial and unworthy themes ap- 
pear, one of these being not on any higher 
Plane than an Offenbacle cancan. The final 
climax is brassy and commonplace, The 
work is not in the Strict form, but that is 
no disadvantage in these days of free over- 
fures, and there is plenty of development 
Which is at least {ngenious and frequently 


attractive. Bass drum and cymbals are | 


added to the final tumult, and the kettle- 
6rum vehemently ends the movement, as 
it began it. 

Tschaikowsky is, to the reviewer's mind, 
the one composer (in instrumental forms), 
who can indulge in all the modern spasms 
and passionate outbursts without ever be- 
coming-—either vague or incoherent; his is 
the truest orchestral-expression of the 
most modern romanticism. He was repre- 
sented on this programme by his B fiat 
minor piano concerto, which also served 
to bring back the fugitive Sieveking to our 
programme. The pianist was most suc- 
cessful; from the first broad and masstve 
chords which accompany the theme on the 
strings, to the terrific wrist-action of the 
last Coda, he held the strictest attention of 
the audience and his interpretation was 
clear and sufficiently impassioned to be in 
iine with the Russian composer’s intention, 
although sometimes the tone was over- 
forced. The introduction was very impres- 
Sive, the simple plan of inverting the piano 
and string parts in the treatment of the 
theme being very effective. The develon- 
ment of the chief theme is masterly, for 
Tscha(kowsky is scarcely behind Brahms 
in the matter of development while he 
Stands decidedly above him in melodie and 
emotional power. The pianist gave same 
Very brilliant cadenza work in this move- 
ment, and his octave passages were mar- 
vellous in the{r power and surety. 

' Against the tremendous energy of the 
first movement the tender and quaint sim- 
Plicity of the second movement (was it 
he in full?) comes as the best possible 
‘Toil; most soothingly the flute sang ite 
Slumber-song against the pizzicati of the 
pore ngs ‘“‘con sordine,”’ tn the opening mea- 


amblike after the fierce dissonances which | | 
Cossack in the finale, and Eschaikowsky 


sures, and the odd dronings and pipings 
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used to imitate - e drone of the bern pe. 


'Of ecourse the oboe, the instrument best 
adapted to express quaint simplicity, had 
‘characteristic work to do here, and it was 
well done. 


There seems to be a good deal of the 


‘does not lose his opportunity to give a na- 
tional flavor to this final rondo. It is al- 
ways glorious to enjoy folk-music tran6- 
Jated into the classical forms by the mod- 
ern composers; when Rubinstein intro- 
duces his folk-music, however, one is at 
times irritated by the evident intention 
of display. the marked desire to make an 
efftet; with Grieg, and his Norwegian 
tunes, with Dvorak and his Rohemian (and 
we might add his American) treasures, 
and with Tschaikowsky and his Russian 
melodies, one is not impressed as if by a 
pedlar laying out his wares; they love 
their national music, and succeed_in mak- 
‘ine’ the auditor love it. too, and it is a 
‘great promise for the future of art, this 
itransfusion of the life-blood of the veo- 


ple’s music into the veins of the too formal | 


classical school. It is this national flavor 


which is one preat charm in the first » 


piano concerto by Tschaikowsky, and the 
‘brilliant playing of Sieveking added san- 
‘other. The pianist was recalled again and 
| geain with much tervor by the audience. 
The ensemble was throurhout excellent. 
Spite of the appreciation of Dvorak and 
his presentations of folk-music in an ideal- 
ized state, which is expressed above, the 
reviewer cannot confess to nny great 
amount of pleasure in listening to his 
third Slavonic Rhapsody, which was heard 
for the first time in this concert. This 
leomposition begins with a harp solo, an 
'entire theme being presented by this in- 
strument without any support, as intro- 
duction to the Allegro. After some treat- 
‘ment of this theme, considerable woodwind 
‘being employed, the usual frenzy sets in, 
‘The composition runs on in alternate Iny- 
‘ers of tranquillity and fury, and presents 
'all the skill in orchestral scoring of which 
Mvorak is an acknowledged master. 
Among other unusual touches the vialins 
(and kettledrums sing a strange duet lead- 
‘ine to a peaceful episode (the only heau- 
tiful portion of the work) in which the 
oboe bears a prominent part. Again the 
frenzied style recurs, rather weakly, be- 
cause all its fury cannot conceal its pau- 
city of material, and then the coda comes 
to end the matter, but the coda seems to 
have several appendices; there never was 


4a more marked application of the line, “He | 


oft bade farewell, vet was loth to depart.” 
As the poorest after-dinner speaker -will 
maunder on and on, vainly hoping that he 
may yet strike some happy thought and 
sit down under the cover of it, so does 
our composer carry on his endings. A 
furious series of cadences bids the auditor 
e most passionate farewell, when, presto, 
we are landed in a gentle and pencefully 
breathed ‘‘good bve,”’ which is still going 
on when, with a very brusque cadence the 
composer goes off and metaphorically 
slams the door after him, and the work 
is ended: but one waits a few moments 
in doubt as to whether he will not reap- 
pear and add a final postscript of a few 
bars more. The composition has little 
thematic material, and its development is 
not very varied; it derives some interest 
from its skilful scoring, but almost all that 
it says has been as well, or better said, 
even by the same composer, before. 
It would be folly to search for any detai‘s 
of the Jovian career in the ‘‘Jupiter’’ sym- 
hony; the name was given (some assert 
by J. B. Cramer) exactly as the title ‘‘Km- 
peror’.was bestowed upon Beethoven's 
piano concerto in B flat (No. 5), by an en- 


/ fhe 


. 


misapplied, for this was the mo 

and. earnest symphony of the last 
century; possibly one can extend the state. 
ment and say that not until 1804, when 
Beethoven brought forth the ‘‘Heroic Sym. 
phony,’’ was it definitely excelled. Its 
finale was far in advance of the light, rol- 
licking movements with which the last 
eentury composers (even Mozart himse}f), 
influenced hy the gigue which ended the 


Suites, wound up their symphonies; This | 
finale was most excellently given, every ree | 
sponse clear, every part well-balanced, so | 
that the contrapuntal devices were a des | 
light even to those who knew nothing of | . ; 

: ‘fiery and passionate portions of the concerto; he never 
| allowed his heart to run away with his head, never 
, forgot the Composer for the pianist. 


their, great skill. Scarcely ever has pro. 
found learning been put forth in gd pieas- 
ant a guise; not even im Beethoven’s sym. 
phonies is there so good an instance of the 
art of concealing art. 


There was a slight tendeney to anticipate | 


Mr. Paur’s beat in one or two passages in 
the first movement of the symphony, but cn 


as an excellent one. Louis C. Bison. 
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Lhe Symphony Concert. 

The second concert of tae season was given by the 
Symphony Orchestra last evening in Musie Hall. The 
programme Was: 

CFV Sreurd: “ts WORGOUNGs «0s 6k seis eeiceckar Chabrier 

Concerto No. 1; B flat minor, op, 22..Tschaikowsky 

Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3, op. 45........e008. Dvorak 

Symphony N. 49, C major. .cccesscccccccesees MOZAIt 

Soloist, Mr. Martinus Sieveking. 


The Chabrier overture is a delightful work, every- 
where revealing traees of a Wagnerian influence, but 
With a dash, brillianey, reserve and effectiveness that 
belong to artistic France; fine finish is joined to fine 
art, polish to dazzling brilliancy, and the result is a 
little gem of the first water. The overture was inter- 
preted by the orchestra with the finest feeling for de- 
tail and for contrast and with faultless taste. 

The Tschaikowsky concerto introduced Mr. Sievek- 
ing for the second time to a Boston audience, and the 
Opinion that was formed of him a year ago, requires 
very little modification at the present time. Now as 


then he impresses one with his artistic temperament, | 


With his modesty, and with his sincerity. In the way 
of technique, Mr. Sieveking is amply provided: yet 


| his finger skillis not used for the exaltation of the 


pianist, not for display, but as means to an end: in 
other words, Mr. Sievekipg is an interpreter first, and 


a planist afterwards. He has fingers of iron that have | 
power and caressing delicacy at the same time; some- } 


times the strength is abused and the piano strings pro- 


test against being ill-treated by wailing in an unmusi- 4 


cal nasal objection. As the rule, however, he expends 
his technical wealth with discretion and skill; rapid 
piussages ring out clearly and brilliantly and with ad- 
mirable equality of tone; the crescendes and diminu- 
endos are what their names imply; unbroken and 
even flows of regularly increasing and diminishing 
sound, from which spasm and effort urie absent. 
Another fact to be noted is that the use of the pedals 


never deg@nerates into abuse: they are never used for, 


| Two Symphony Tickets Wanted !'cefor 


the purpose of concealing deficiency in touch or in 
taste. 

Mr. Sieveking’s style is large and broad, allowing 
majesty, passion as well as delicacy, but not tinkling 
sweetness. There is nothing affected in this style; it 


) is strong, vigorous playing that earns aupprobation not 
| through surprise, but by deliberately winning the ap- 


ae ial proval of cultivated tastes. The varying moods of the 
most am- | 


‘Symphony Rehearsal Seat in Centre of “S,”" 
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noble Tschaikowsky concerto gave the artist ample 


4 Opportunities to display all the talent and technical 


either direction. Occasionally he allowed his fingers 
to run away with his judgment and gained brillianey 
at the expense of clearness and fluency; sometimes 
| physical strength rose superior to artistic beauty, but | 


skill he possesses and he was rarely disappointing ir 
| 
f 


the faults were noticeable only at rare intervats and | 
did not mar the general beauty of the work. Mr. 
Sieveking playet with unfailing spirit, dignity and 
reasonableness that were in evidence eyen in the most 


It would be, perhaps, premature to dogmatieally in. 
dicate Mr. Sieveking’s positien in the art world for as 


yet there is not suflicient evidence upon whieh to 
the whole the performance must be classed | 


founda judgment; but there can be no doubt that he 
isanartist of rare worth and that although he mav 


| have one or two living equals itis doubtful if he has | 
r apy superior asa pianist. His work is sound. honest | 


work. and back of the all-suflicing technique is the 
brain of the thinker and the soul of the artist. 

The Slavonic Rhapsody is a tine piece of manufac 
tured art, elaborately worked out to the smallest de 
tail, and brilliant with its encrustations of artificial 
jewels; itis entirely satisfactory to the intellect that 
is always pleasantly stimulated by ingenious combi 
nations and unexpected variations on combinations. 
The music is faultless; it possesses all the merits, but 
that of vitality. And then the test was too severe: he 
Was sandwiched between Tschaikowsky and Mozart; 
and even a tall man’s height is underestimated when 
he is placed beside giants. 

The novelty for the next concert is Mrs. HL. H. A. 
Beach’s symphony in E.minor. Mr. G. Campanari 
will be the soloist. 


VMpnony SPECIAL. 


FOR REUEARSALS—Four good seats on 
floor and three in first balcony. ey 
FOR CONCERTS—Two best seats on floor 
and four in first balcony. These seats are for 
saie atvery moderate prices. i 
Seats to rent for single Symphonies. 
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Gustav Strube’s C minor symphony—first 
brought out by the Boston Symphony Or-+ 
chestra last winter—was played by the Court 


Orchestra in Sondershausen, under the . com= 


poser’s direction, on the 2d inst. The w 
elicited high praise from the local | 


any, 
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Music Hall: Eoston Symphons Orchestra. 


|, The programme of the second symphony con- | 


7 he 
iit 
4 fh 


on 
_@vening, was as follows; 

@nabdbrier: Overture to “Gwendoline.” 

AE —., (irst thne in Boston.) 
 t8chaikowsky: Cuuceito ior planoicrte, No. 1, in 
| Bla, tainor, opus 23. 

Pyorak: dSiavo.ic khapsody in A-flat mayor, opus 45, 


id , (First time in Boston.) 

a ymphouy No, 49, in © major, “.Mpiter.” 

a Mr. Martinus sieveking was the pauist, 

i /There was one number on this programme 
“that was ill-placed, past all doubt; this was 
-the new Dvorak Rhapsody. Leaving its 
‘Peculiar character out of the question, one 
“May say that no new, hitherto’ unheard 
“Composition would have been favorably 
| Placed after such tremendous and exciting 
-Works as.the Chabrier overture and the 
ae scha‘kowsky concerto; a _ long-familiar 
work of the highest genius, like the ‘“Jupi- 
er’ symphony, could well come after these: 
“its sharply-contrasted style would be all in 
favor of its producing its full effect: But 
‘few listeners have the staying power to be 
‘fresh for entirely new musical impressions 
‘after the strain of such an overture and 
such a concerto. Again, the pecullar char- 
“acter of Dvorak’s rhapsody makes it a dif- 
ficult work to place well on a symphony 
“programme, in any case; we do not say that 
‘it cannot be well placed, but that it is dif- 
ee to place it well. Here that much-de- 
/bated Volksiied business comes up again. 
‘Whether the principal theme of Dvorak’s 
rhapsody is an authentic Czech folk-song 
‘or not, it.has unmistakably the character 
of one; it has the characteristic melancholy 
‘wail that belongs to the folk-music of peo- 
“ples whose national scale (whether com- 
plete or defective) gives prominence to 
minor internals. Whether the music be 
Trish, Scandinavian, or Slavonic matters lit- 
tie; the characteristic wail is much the 
‘game; even when the melody is distinctly 
‘In the major mode, something of this wall 
remains. 

' Now, this distinctive characteristic may 
: admiraby poetic, or merely dreary, ac- 
bie ding to circumstances. There is hardly 
-@ny music in existence the true impressive- 
“Mess of which depends so much upon the 
force of assoc!agion as the folk-song. Its 
‘Aroma is.exceed'!ngly delicate and volatile. 
“It is, upon the whole, dangerous material 
»t0 use for the purposes of elaborately de- 
'yeloped concert music. Wagner was qu'te 
‘Tight when ‘he wrote of Weber's basing his 


“Melodic style upon the German folk-song, | 


'and compared the naive native melody to a 
‘tender violet blooming modestly in the 
Woods. ‘‘The unhappy man!’’ he exclaims, 
“referring. to Weber, “he plucked it! And 
it withered!’ ’ The aroma of the folk-song 
“will not survive the process of artificial 
a tillation, As regards this rhapsody of 

2vorak’s, we can well imagine the effect it 
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vert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday | 


Pine.) ta oN bial ™ ; acy a PRT Be. 0) pe ss ” a ?. + | - Ap. ri 
the firs time’ even at a symphony co ee rt. 
What ‘sacred’ memories might not those 
once-familiar strains» awaen in his heart 


even to’ blotting out all consciousness of his 


prosaic surroundings? Instead of the Musie 
Hall, with its crowding audience electric 
lights, and reputably dressed orchestra, he 
might see ‘himself surrounded for the mo- 
ment by his native hills and forests; all the 
poetic surround!ngs amid which that. wail- 
ing melody had its home would arise unbid- 
den before h!s mind’s eye, and he could 
commune once more, for a while, with hal- 
lowing memories of home and country, 
now made present and actual by the music’s 


magic. But the ordinary listener, to whom | 


Slavonic music is no more'than any other 


folk-music, cannot feel all this; with h'm | 


the music must stand on its own mer- 
its—as music; and the more instinctively 


} poetic his disposition, the more keenly will 


he feel the absence of all that picturesque 
and suggestive entourage the melody seems 
to call for, by its very character To him 
it will lack its natural mise en scéne, and 


will seem out of its proper element. All 


that the extled Czech’s stimulated imagina- 
tion supplies, by force of association, he 


, vill. instinctively feel the want of. The 
melody, whose voice he feels in his heart 


of hearts, would be eloquent indeed in the 
sacred solitudaofthe desert, loses all con- 
vict‘onand persuasioninthethronged forum 
of concert performance. We say all this be- 
cause, although Dvorak’s rhapsody bored 
us a good deal last Saturday evening, we 
could not but feel that there was that in 
the music which would have made a very 
different impression upon us under other, 
more favorable, conditions, 

The other new:number on the programme, 
Chabrier’s overture to ‘‘Gwendoline,”’ is a. 
work of entirely different character: one 
quite able to raise its voice and make its 
message heard ‘‘im Strom der Welt,” as 
Auerbach says. To hear this overture ‘is 
distinctly a new’ experience in one’s musi- 
cal life. One would hesitate to call it a 
wholly great work, after one or two hear- 
ings; it is a boisterous, violent, unbridled 
thing, full of sound and fury—but surely not 
“signifying nothing!”’ It is the first or- 
chestral composition we have met with by 
any Frenchman since Berlioz ‘that gives 
us the impression of the composer’s having 
been what we of Northern and un-Latin 
blood call: thoroughly in .earnest. © Here 


Ghabrier seems to have been completely, | 
unresistingly a prey to his own inspiration: | 
he has spoken what was in him to speak . 
with unreserved frankness, with absolute | 


conviction, without any regard whatever 
for what people might think of it. He has 


so far outgrown his nationality as to be. 


frankly oblivious of all traditional French 


canons of style and taste? ‘He has gone at. 


his task with an anthracite glow of Ber- 
serker rage in him ‘that’ melts all ‘merely 
academic opposition like wax. His work 
may possibly be excessive, barbarous, 
offensive to all sorts of smooth-combed sen- 
sibilities; but it is grandly genuine and ro- 
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“may be ¢alled an immediate and’ personal 
‘Wagner ‘influence; not’ the merely intel- 
Jectual influence of Wagner's theoretical 


writings, but the immediate psychical in- 
fluence of Wagner's works. He writes 
somewhat in Wagner’s style, but by ro 
means with the weak fanaticism of an 
acolyte; his instrumentation has the W ag- 
nerish fulness and power, if yet with a 
certain characteristic touch of French pril- 
liancy and ‘Incisiveness. Not long ago we 
heard a certain noted conductor say, re- 
ferring to a recent composition that had 
gone the rounds of European and American 
concerts with not too much glory: “It js 
well to bring out these new things, no mat- 
ter what you may think of them yourself: 
these new men have developed an orchestra] 
technique which is worthy of all encourage- 
ment—for some day a man will come along 
who has something to say!"’ It Seemed to us 
last Saturday evening that:Chabrier might 
possibly be that man. The way the over- 


ture to “Gwendoline” was played was 


simply superb. ° 
With the first movement of the ‘‘Jupiter’’ 


symphony we were brought face to face 


once more with our esteemed new ac- i 
ple in the country? The Bostonians. Of 


quaintance, the modern “slow Allegro,”’ 
Once more did the classic “Allegro vivace”’ 


' masquerade in the dignified robes of the 


‘“‘Allegro mestoso’’! So the “slow Allegro” 


'has burrowed through Beethoven and 
| reached Mozart, has it? In time it may 
| get back as for as Handel. When it does, | 
it may find a rival herd to beat in the mat- 
ter of stateliness, a movement in C major— 


like the first movement of the ‘Jupiter’ — 
which has achieved a certain amount of 
fame under the title of “Dead March in 
Saul.”” But the divine Andante cantabile 
of the ‘‘Jupiter’’ was exquisitely played: 
the Minuet went exceedingly well, and the 


thrice-glorious Finale was given with a 
splendor that well nigh exhausted the high- | 
est possibilities. The performance of this | 


last movement was another bright star in 
the crown of both orchestra and conduc- 
tor. And what a movement it is! Who 
since Mozart has written anything at once 


'so elaborate and so spontaneous? Old 


Bach himself might have looked down upon 
the composer and said, ‘‘Well done!”” With 
such things as this to rely upon, the classic 
repertory has little to fear from modern 


competition. 
In the great Tschaikowsky concerto Mr. 


 Sieveking went far toward maintaining the 


fine impression he made last season with 
Saint-Saéns’s G minor. If his playing left 


_ something to be desired in point of techni- 


cal finish and security, it had a vitality and 
fire that showed the music in a very true 
light. His playing of the slow movement 
was particularly graceful and poetic in 
conception. But explain who can his omit- 
ting the tricksy little allegro vivace inter- 
mezzo in this.movement! The little modu- 


| lating cadenza he substituted for it seemed 


to us rather to call attention to its ab- 
sence.than to supply its place. It should 


be said that the concerto, as a whole, was | 
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e effects of what thy, and we could not escape the impres- | 


sion that more rehearsing would have im= 
proved matters. In a work full of’ fitful 
passionateness, like this concerto, the pian-— 
ist must feel at Ifberty to follow the mo-- 
mentary impulse unrestrained, and the or-_ 
chestra must not seem merely to follow. 
him, but to be with him instinctively, as by. 
a Leibnitzian “‘harmonia. preestabilita;” any 
half-hearted wavering between the two 
forces works immediate ruin. To our per- 

ception much of the effect of Mr. Sieve- 

king’s playing was weakened by this lack 

of fine orchestral seconding. But the audi- 

ence did not seem to feel it, for the pianist 

was rapturously applauded at the close, 

and recalled four times. 

The next programme is: Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, symphony in E minor, “Gaelic,” 
opus 32 (new); Massenet, air, ‘‘Vision fugi- 

 tive,’’ from “Hérodiade;” Brahms, Varia- 
tions; Leoncavallo, prologue to “I Pagli- 


_ accl;"’ Weber, overture to ‘Der Freischiitz.” 


Mr. G. Campanari will. be the singer. 


oe eee 


THE SYMPHONY RUSH, 


‘To the Editor of the Transcript: 
Who are the most highly. cultivated peo-- 


course, Would any dare dispute their clatm? 
Is it not strange then that in their pursuit 


- Of the most elevated form of enjoyment, © 


Bostonians should act like greedy animals, 
ike escaped lunatics, like anything but 
human beings endowed with decent self- 
respect and regard for cthers? 

The delights of the Symphony season are 
now upon us, and Oh, alas! the horrors of 
the symphony rush are once more per- 
mitted. Why are these things thus? Is 
anything gained by anybody in this mad 
scramble, this 


‘“Meleé of hoofs and horns and heads 7 
That wars and wrangles and scatters and 
spreads,”’ 


to quote from ‘‘Lasca,” that cowboy story 

beloved by the ‘dramatic recitationist?” 

In view of the women’s hats the quotation 

is really graphic, though in justice to the 

Symphony crowd it must be said that there | 
is very little or no actual wrangling. It is’ 
a good-humored company. But it is also 

very determined, and there {fs an awful lot 

of pushing and jamming which belongs only © 
to the age of barbarism, and which is not 

only outrageous but dangerous. Glasses 

and spectacles are broken, cape-strings and 

bonnet-ties are pulled off, jewelry lost and 
not infrequently some woman becomes faint 

or is really bruised. 

If anything were accomplished by it all 
there would be more reason for the toler” 
ance of the practice. But since only one 
can pass the gaie at a time, and the oppor-. 
tunity to gain any precedence in seats” 
comes only after the ticket has been taken, © 
what is the sense in this pell-mell crowding | 
the moment the signal is given for opening 
the door? Wl 

Why cannot the waiting be done in Mine, 
since, as-I said before, only one person {@ 
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Lae s we , to. * is. complaint. it. will. be 
Aa % sro ‘who don’t like ft need n’t 
it is probably very true, to a 
ee, for from appearances one would say 
at ma ii of those who go on rush tickets 
i "a abundantly ‘afford to do otherwise. 
it the students, fer whom there is no 
te rn ative! For their sake, and incidentally 
i other people who are horribly and 
“squeezed every Friday afternoon, 
t some other custom be: invented? | 
A. S. B: 
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Orne ‘SYMPHONY | MANAGEMENT. | 


a he Bditor of the Transcript: | 
2 Ci make a ‘plea for the protection of orderly 
pate: persons, against the imposition 
t ew of every crowd who seem to have 
; i egard for the rights of others, 
re sme after time, the writer has seen per- 
n come into the hall where a long line 
already formed and coolly march up 
ard the head of the line and take a place 
r than. that held by another who has 
tanding thirty minutes, and nobody 
ae’ to prevent this. On the afternoon of | 
| ; first rehearsal, I saw 
i. iis dishonorable act, and I regret to say, 
Six of these offenders were women. This _ 
‘ We behavior is seldom witnessed in such | 
at the- theatres. Surely, symphony- | 
| ought to be as orderly and polite as 
eee nore 
| Breone persist in such dishonorable con- 
iC the management ought to provide 
> means of peatention. ofa Ce 7 
2 West Canton street. 


‘Something about dlsveking. . 


inus Sieveking was born in Amster-_ 
March 24, 1867. His mother is a well- . 
wn opera singer, and his father a musi-. 


_ of unquestioned standing, and it, is 


ref. ore ‘not surprising that Sieveking dis- ‘ 


sd from his earliest infancy character- 
’ indicative of his future career. His 
was. his first teacher, and so well 


a he succeed that at the age of ten the | 


pupil played in a public concert the 
joes He was then placed under the 
€] e of two good masters. Franz Coe- 
, 4 famous Dutch master, gave him in- 


¢tion in harmony, counterpoint, compo- | 
yn an orchestration; and Julius Roént- | 
ze Leipsic Conservatory pu- 


n (a first p 
, in the higher art of solo playing. This 

udy continued at Leipsic without inter- 
tion for eight years, when his teacher ne 


med 4 him ‘that what he needed in the. 

ure io Fai exper xperience. From Leipsic he 
| to is Di per geaeackpal ani 
fi paler Aa been in there 
e of his own waite was 

chestra. He 


hanna et 
“S NY ee le 


. concerto of Beethoven with marked | 


work. 

Martinus Sieveking comes from a very 
old aristocratic family which dates its an- 
cestry back into the fifteenth century, and 


still includes among its members many fa- , 
mous statesmen and professional men. His | 


uncle, Sir Henry Sieveking, is at the pres- 
ent time physician to Queen Victoria. Sieve- 
king is over six feet in height, strongly de- 
-veloped with muscles of iron; indeed he has 
had as his teacher in physical culture the 
famous Sandow, and has proved an apt 


pupil. Mr. Sieveking was seen recently by — 
a representative of the Transcript, and {n> 


response to a few questions said: 

I was called to Europe suddenly last 
year after playing here, and until recently 
have lived in or near Paris in the small vil- - 


lege of Le Raincy, and most of my time has 


been spent in preparing myself for this 
forthcoming tour in the States. My first 
appearance this year in’ Boston. I 


ghall never forget the reception which I | 


met with last year on my first appearance 


in Boston; that will always remain in my | 


memory as the’ greatest event in my musi- 
cal career, and I now feel at home and am 
much delighted to be again among the musi- 
cal, appreciative audiences of Boston. 

i. intend to give recitals here, but will, 
probably not be able to do so before the end 
of November,as every day until that time 
is filied up. 

My hand is so developed that I have 
great difficulty in placing my fingers on the 
‘black keys, so I am going to have a special 
keyboard built on a larger scale to accom- 
modate*my hands. 

I shall again play with the Boston Sym- 
phon Orchestra in Cambridge, Washing- 
ton 4nd Springfield, then I shall go on an 
extended tour until spring, and I also ex- 
pect to play several times in Boston, during | 


the musical season. After the close of the — 


season I shall return to Paris, and hope to 
do some composing then. In my recitals I 
expect to Ree some of my own composi- 
tions. 

I think it is more difficult at present to 
have success fn America than in Europe, be- 
cause the public has been. spoiled by the 
best of great soloists who have, been. fol- 
lowing one another for the past -ten,years. 
The most famous players have come to this 
country, and the public necessarily has 
been educated “up to it’’ and will accept 
nothing but the very best. Right here in 
Boston I have met in the short time that 
I have been here ten or twelve musicians in 
the rhc tase Orchestra and outside” of it 
whom I regard as great artists beet who 

uld make a fame 
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| friend, 


anywhere... 


te Q Is he is to Tot oot tite power he Roedinty | 
the 


piano, an d he may nale | 


aan aah oats en 
music to play too powerful. But. in. a. 


recital Bq ean follow his own mood; he*is 
not obliged always to follow the baton of 


the leader, or to play correctly in time in 


order ‘to keep up with the orchestra. He 
sits down and tries to give from every piece 
a different tone-picture, and instead of hav-— 
‘ing his mind divided between the plano 
and the orchestra, he can concentrate it on 


the keyboard, and can show his touch, 
technique, tone production and pedal effects 
. to much better adyantage than when play- 


ing with an orchestra. 
_ I thing some of the standard American 


| pianos absolutely superior in tone and 


touch to the European pianos; besides, you 
have the sostenuto pedal, which is not 


found in Kuropean pianos, and great effects | 


may be obtained with that. 

Not a day passes by without studying for 
several hours, and in order to stand the | 
great strain an artist must take good care. 
of himself. I myself neither smoke nor 
drink, with the exception of a little Ginter: 
with. each meal. — 

I was glad to return to the United tite: 
and, of course, shall be very glad to return 
to that lovely spot near Paris when the 
season is over, as I expect to have a hard 
time from now until my return. 

A public performer learns from every 
public appearance, from =the criticisms, 
from the public, and from himself, and it. 


shows Him that even if nature has endowed 


him with natural musical gifts that that is 


not suffictent, but he must study, and study 
constantly. 


I think the greatest difference between | 


American and European audiences is that. 


if you play somewhere in Europe and are 
successful, you are forgotten, nevertheless, 


in @ very short time, but if you play in 
America with success, and you come bac 


even after years, you are received gS an old 
OSWALD WINTERNITZ. 


Mr. Paur’s second programme began with the - 
overture to the opera of ‘‘Gwendoline,’’ written by 
the French composer, Emmanuel Chabrier. As 


| usual, in the case of anew man or a new thing 


_about which the average concert-goer would like 
to have some information, the programme book was 
absolutely empty and valueless, although the com- 
piler is presumably engaged to obtain and print 
such details. It is only allusively that the reader is 
told the composer’s nationality and that mention is 
made of his subservient predilection for Wagner, 
which latter speaks for itself ina roaring, a com- 
plicated clangor which nobody with any inkling of 
modern musical matters could help finding out for 
himself. For the overture is for the most part a | 
continuity of deafening fortissimos, with an occa- 
sional but brief sopho passage during which the 
brass players can get a second or third wind and 
the operator on percussioninstruments relieve their 
much exercise:l muscles. The opening and the 
chief theme are so like Wagner that one 
fairly starts to hear them, and is_ inclined 
to wonder if Chabrier did not pilfer more from | 
Wagner's work-table. The instrumentation, be it 
said in justice, is as clever and capable as it is 
vehement and imitative, and more are passages of 
grace, beauty and self-control, such as a pleasant 
episode for violas which brings an agreeable lull 
about midway of the storm. Does the overture 
fully introduce the opera? Nobody can tell, be 
cause the house-book says no word of the plot or 


its personages. Going by guess-work alone, one 


would derive the impression either that the myster1- 
ous Gwendoline was a tremendous termagant and 
threw things round ‘‘with a perfect loosene3s,’’ or 
else that she had been ruthlessly exposed to a 
calithumpian serenade or a cyclonic cataclysm. 
Probably there is appropriateness in this prelude— 
which the orchestra played with immense spirit, 
dash and unity—but what benefit might have been 
derived from knowing so much, was denied the 
hearers. And this might account for the evident 
perplexity and moderate applause with which the 


| music was received. 


The second place on the programme was assigned 
to Mr. Martinus Sieveking, the pianist, whose’ 
choice had fallen upon that first concerto of 
T'schaikowsky—in B-flat minor, opus 25—so fine, 
so full and so free that oneis surprised not to hear it 
oftener. It appeals alike to the virtuosity, the solid 
art and the sentiment of a player; it would seem to 
be just such a work as Mr. Baermann ought to 
enjoy playing and to play nobly, for all his devotion 
to the great classics of the piano. It has had sev- 
eral performances in Boston (where indeed its first 
public hearing took place) but nearly six years 
have elapsed since the last previous one, which was 


given by Mme. Hopekirk, an artist of sufficient 
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Th jose se wait, of course, would make a 

Ye ne line in single file, but if it can-be done 
ewhere why not here? 

¥ ie an answer to this complaint it will. be 

peeid that “‘those who don’t like it need n’t 

{t.”’ That is probably very true, to a 


ty 


deg ee, for from appearances one would say 
gers it many of those who go on rush tickets 


uld abundantly ‘afford to do otherwise. 
mit the students, fcr whom there is no 
| al Brea tive! For their sake, and incidentally 
‘for those other people who are horribly and 
pmeocicssly squeezed every I'riday afternoon, 
eet some other custom be invented? 
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THE SYMPHONY | MANAGEMENT. | 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 


“I make a plea for the protection of orderly 
and polite persons, against the imposition 
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pe ny tnt ‘included ‘such weil chow ; 


artate as Edward Lioyd, Fernando Ar 
boz and Popper, and he also made two tours 
with Patti in the same year. In 1895 he 
came to Boston, and after his appearance 
here left immediately for France, and there 
he has lived the past several months at a 
quiet little country town, Le Rainey by 
name, on the border of Paris. He has been 
alone, playing and studying all the time, 
with no disturbing element to interrupt his 
work. 

Martinus Sieveking comes from a very 
old aristocratic family which dates its an- 
cestry back into the fifteenth century, and | 


still includes among its members many fa- | 


mous statesmen and professional men. His 
uncle, Sir Henry Sieveking, is at the pres- 
ent time physician to Queen Victoria. Sieve- 
king is over six feet in height, strong rly de- 


| veloped with muscles of iron; indeed he has 


had as his teacher in physical culture the 
famous Sandow, and has proved an apt 
pupil. Mr. Sieveking was seen recently by 
a representative of the Transcript, and in 


8 nes greatly helped “yg pe papi pact 
and sometimes he is hindered. For in- 
eee nde, if he plays in a very big hall with | a | 


| great orchestra behind him, of course he | 
feels he is to give all the power he possibly | 


can get out of the piano, and he may make. 
the music to play too powerful. But in a 
recital he can follow his own mood; he*is 
not obliged always to follow the baton of 
the leader, or to play correctly in time in 
order to keep up with the orchestra. He 
sits down and tries to give from every piece 
a different tone-picture, and instead of hav- 


‘ing his mind divided between the piano 


and the orchestra, he can concentrate it on 
the keyboard, and can show his touch, 
technique, tone production and pedal effects 
to much better advantage than when play- 


ing with an orchestra. 


I thing some of the standard American 


pianos absolutely superior in tone and 
| touch to the European pianos; besides, you 


have the sostenuto pedal, which is not 


found in European pianos, and great effects 
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THE SECOND SYMPHONY. 


Mr. Paur’s second programme began with the 
Overture to the opera of **‘Gwendoline,”’ written bv 
the French composer, Emmanuel Chabrier. As 
usual, in the case of anew man or a new thing 
about which the average concert-goer would like 


| to have some information, the programme book was 


absolutely empty and valueless, although the com- 
piler is presumably engaged to obtain and print 
such details. It is only allusively that the reader is 
told the composer’s nationality and that mention is 
made of his subservient predilection for Wagner, 
which latter speaks for itself ina roaring, a com- 
plicated clangor which nobody with any inkling of | 
modern musical matters could help finding out for 
himself. For the overture is for the most part a 
continuity of deafening fortissimos, with an occa- 
sional but brief sopho passage during which the 
brass players can get a second or third wind and 


_may be obtained with that. | the operator on percussion instruments relieve their 
Not a day passes by without studying for | much exercise muscles. The opening and the 

| abebbepiex hours, and in order to stand the | chicf theme are so like Wagner that one 
Btiget tidy =i bt ly Se eli on fairly starts to hear them, and is inclined 
drink, with the exception of a little claret to wonder if Chabrier did not pilfer more from 
_ with each meal. Wagner's work-table. The instrumentation, be it 
I was glad to return to the Tinited States } Said in justice, is as clever and capable as it is 
_and, of course, shall be very glad to return | vehement and imitative, and more are passages of 
to that lovely spot near Paris when the grace, beauty and self-control, such as a pleasant 
episode for violas which brings an agreeable lull 


_ Season is over, as I expect to have a hard 

time from now until my return. : 

'_ A public performer learns from every about midway of the storm. Does the overture 
public appearance, from the criticisms, | fully introduce the opera? Nobody can tell, b 
piste pre oD i and from himself, and it | cause the house-book says no word of the plot or 
shows i Loi 

ant him that even if nature has endowed | its personages. Going by guess-work alone, one 
11m with natural musical gifts that that is ty : 
not eueret : | would derive the impression either that the myster- 

icient, but he must study, and study || 
constantly. ous Gwendoline was a tremendous termagant and 
I think the greatest difference between | threw things round ‘*with a perfect looseness,’’ or 
American and European audiences is that | else that she had been ruthlessly exposed to a 
calithumpian serenade or a cyclonic cataclysm. 


of the few of every crowd who seem to have 
no regard for the rights of others. 
Time after time, the writer has seen per- 
sons come into the hall where a long line 
has already formed and coolly march up 
toward the head of the line and take a place 
better than that held by another who has 
been standing thirty minutes, and nobody 
-about to prevent this. On the afternoon of ys ‘ ; | 
hall never forget the reception which I | 
I seven persons ° | 
jen meres, oe T Bi to sat met with last year on my first appearance | 
oe ot these offenders were women. This _ !% Boston: that will always remain in my | 
sort of behavior is seldom witnessed in such memory as the ie tig rte oe Ah. dam | | 
‘ines at the theatres. Surely, symphony- cal career, and I now feel at home and am 
nt to be as order! and patitea ae) eee delighted to be again among the musi- 
Fheatre-gocrs. ‘ | eal, appreciative audiences of Boston. 
j intend to give recitals here, but will 
Hs a ea rome meen Sane ee ee probably not be able to do so before the end 
eal ae gay on) eA a. % “3 of November, as every day until that time | 
182 West Canton street. is filled up. 
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Something about Sieveking. 


response to a few questions said: 

I was called to Europe suddenly last 
vear after playing here, and until recently 
have lived in or near Paris in the small vil- 
lege of Le Raincy, and most of my time has 
been spent in preparing myself for this 
forthcoming tour in the States. My first 

appearance this year in Boston. I 


tee 


great difficulty in placing my fingers on the 


if you play somewhere in 
‘black keys, so I am going to have a special Europe and are 


successful, you are forgotten, nevertheless, 


SARS Be et Se 


» Martinus Sieveking was born in Amster- 


dam, March 24, 1867. His mother is a well- 
“Ikknown opera singer, and his father a musi- 
cian of unquestioned standing, and it is 


therefore not surprising that Sieveking dis- 


played from his earliest infancy character- 
‘istics indicative of his future career. His 
father was his first teacher, and so well 


did he succeed that at the age of ten the 


young pupil played in a public concert the 


first concerto of Beethoven with marked 
success. Hie was then placed under the 
tutelage of two good masters. I*ranz Coe- 
nen, a famous Dutch master, gave him in- 
struction in harmony, counterpoint, compo- 
sition and orchestration; and Julius Rént- 
gen (a first prize Leipsic Conservatory pu- 
pil), in the higher art of solo playing. This 
study continued at Leipsic without inter- 
-fuption for eight years, when his teacher in- 


Earned him that what he needed in the. 


“future was experience. From Leipsic he 
went to Paris, where he remained for near- 
ly five years. After he had been in there 
for. two years, one of his own suite was 
played by M. Lamoreux’s orchestra. He 


keyboard built on a larger scale to accom- 
modate my hands. 

I shall again play with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Cambridge, Washing- 
ton 4nd Springfield, then I shall go on an 
extended tour until spring, and I also ex- 


My hand is so develoned that I mst 
| 
| 
} 


pect to play several times in Boston, during | 


the musical season. After the close of the 
season I shall return to Paris, and hope to 
do some composing then. In my recitals I 
expect to play some of my own composi- 
tions. 

I think it is more difficult at present to 
have success fn America than in Europe, be- 
cause the public has been spoiled by the 
best of great soloists who have. been. fol- 
lowing one another for the past :ten.years. 
The most famous players have come to this 
country, and the public necessarily has 
been educated ‘‘up to it’? and will accept 
nothing but the very best. Right here in 
Boston-I have met in the short time that 
I have been here ten or twelve musicifins in 
the Symphony Orchestra and outside of it 
whom I regard as great artists and who 

could make a, fhame anywhere. 


in @ very short time, but if you play in 
’ America with success, and you come back, 


even after years, you are received gs an old 
‘friend, 


OSWALD WINTERNITZ. 


Probably there is appropriateness in this prelude— 
which the orchestra played with immense spirit, 
dash and unity—but what benefit might have been 
derived from knowing so much, was denied the 


hearers. And this might account for the evident 


| perplexity and moderate applause with which the 


music was received. 

The second place on the programme was assigned 
to Mr. Martinus Sieveking, the pianist, whose 
choice had fallen upon that first concerto of 
T'schaikowsky—in B-flat minor, opus 25—so fine, 
so full and so free that one is surprised not to hear it 
oftener. It appeals alike to the virtuosity, the solid 
art and the sentiment of a player; it would seem to 
be just such a work as Mr. Baermann ought to 
enjoy playing and to play nobly, for all his devotion 
to the great classics of the piano. It has had sev- 
eral performances in Boston (where indeed its first 
public hearing took place) but nearly six years 
have elapsed since the last previous one, which was 
given by Mme. Hopekirk, an artist of sufficient 
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g “fee a was not equal toall 
the demands of the score. The present player was 
adequate to every requisite of the task, and he rep- 
resented with complete command the boldness and 
power of the first movement, with its long, intricate 
and brilliant cadenzas; the gentle, sustained suavity 
of the second, and the vivacity and wildness of the 
_finale. For Mr. Sieveking has not only that abso- 
lute mastery of the keyboard which we expect 
_ nowadays from every front of rank player, 
but he has the faithfully responsive temperament, 
_which answers to a change of rhythm, a_ touch of | SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1896-97. 
motion, a novelty in theme or the transformation of : FOURTEEN HUNDRED AND TWELFTH PERFORMANCE 
| grave eloquence into genial poetry. For all these | | SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHTH PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON 
"and more good qualities are in this concerto, which 
shows its author at his best for chastened thought TY r x Ty) \ 
_ and eloquent richness of expression, and is devoid BOSTO N S Y \i p H () N Y () net H BST RA, 
of eccentricity, extravagance or an extreme national 
impressionism. The work, beautifully sustained 
by the orchestra, was heard with double delight— Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
for itsown sake and for that of the player, who 
was recalled repeatedly and with great warmth. 
After the concerto came Dvorak’s third ‘*Slavonic 
Rhapsody’’—in A flat major, opus 45—which was he IT] (t ONCERTE 
the second novelty ofthe programme. It is a very : . ° 


interesting and able work, built np about a clear 


_ 


and compact theme, first presented by the harp. 

The ‘ronmvenertes divides itself into eviied Atotiaiot SATURDAY, OCTOB ER O14, AT 3. r. M. 
phases, all richly colored from the full palette of | 

modern orchestral values and developed elaborately | : 

but not perplexingly. Unlike many—we might . Pr ogramme. 
almost say most—rhapsodies, it does not end 
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with a fury of sound and a break-neck ~ | Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH. SYMPHONY in E minor, ‘‘ Gaelic,’ op. 32. 


rush of speed, but lives in a more (M.S. First time.) 
modest enthusiasm and contents itself with beauty . Allegro con fuoco. 
rather than boisterousness. It was large and . Alla Siciliana. — Allegro vivace. 
sumptuous in the rendering. Lento con molto espressione. 
If Mozart’s ‘‘Jupiter’’ symphony had to be played - Finale: Allegro molto. 
it should have been put at the top of the progamme, 
and not have followed three compositions which 
filled the ear, excited the nerves and tried the at- 
tention with their voluminary vocality and their MASSENET. AIR. “Vision fugitive,’ from ‘‘Hérodiade.”’ 
intensity. ‘The very commendable reading could 
not help seeming cold and thin, and even the 7 . 
thought and language faint and far away. BRAHMS. VARIATIONS ona Theme by JOSEF HAYDN. 
This is the neat programme: Mrs. H. H. A. Chorale Sancti Antoni.”’ in B-flat major, op. 56a. 
Beach, Symphony in E minor, ‘Gaelic,”’ Op. 32, 
(MS. First Time); Massenet, Aria, ‘*Herodiade’’; | LEONCAVALLO. PROLOGUE to “Pagliacci.’’ 
Brahms, Variations; Leoncavallo, Aria, ‘I 
Pagliacci’’; Weber, Overture, ‘‘Freischutz.’’ Solo- | 
ist, Mr. G. Campanari. | WEBER. OVERTURE to “Der Freischiitz.’’ 
Howarp Matcom Ticknor. 


Soloist: 


Mr. G. CAMPANARI. 
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| Symphonies; neither the male nor the 


test of time. The reason for this is not 


| 
| 


unity, {t is to give all possible learning in 


qu \ bE HS 
The New Symphony of Mrs. 


Beach, the American Composer. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is the foremost 
American composer among women, yet it 
is a far cry, even from such a high posi- 
tion in art, to the successful creation of 


female native composers have as yet pro- 
duced a musical composition in this large, 
heroic form, that is going to stand the 


far to seek; there is no form in which such 
versatility is demanded as in the sym- 
phony. 

It is the combination of intellectuality 
and emotion, it is to present variety in 


the development which forms the gist of 


the sonata-allegro (the first movement), the | 


perfection of emotional expression in its 


in its Scherzo, and technical brilliancy of 
scoring and a well-workedup climax in 
its finale. Small wonder that almost every 
composer [{s partially overthrown by some 


theme for a true Siciliana—the dance- 


re 


‘MUSICAL MATTERS. 


- of the Sicllian peasantry is ged dont abou 


of these manifold requirements. A Paine | 


(foremost of all American composers) may 


| give learned development of themes, a 
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Chadwick the spontaneity and brilliancy of 
a true Scherzo, a Beach the delicate beauty 
and tenderness of a slow movement, but 
the musical ‘‘Admirable Crichton,’ who is 
to shine in all these fields has not yet 


appeared in the native symphonic reper- 


toire, 
The new symphony by Mrs. Beach, en- 


titled ‘‘Gaelic’’ (and upon rather slight’ 


grounds), could not have been more ad- 
Vantageously placed upon the programme, 
it began the concert, was followed by a 
song, which in turn was succeeded by 
some Brahms’ variations which in no way 
competed with the scope and purpose of 


the symphonic work; and it was admirably | 
piayed too. The first movement was what 
the German would call ‘‘Regelrecht,”’ not | 


breaking any rule in either succession of 


keys or relation of parts and themes; but. 


it did not present a development of ideas 
that could be characterized by any higher 


term than ‘“ingenious,’’ and there was. 


an amount of chromatic agitation every- 
where present that seamed to lack a rea- 
sonable cause. This storm and stress be- 
gan in the very first measure and was not 
absent from the coda. There seemed to be 
a determination to be powerful, at all 
hazards. There was some complex work 
in the mingling of rhythms that suggested 
midnight oil and musical arichmetic, but 
the subordinate theme was a charming bit 
of melody, and the coda was very martial 
and combative. 

The Scherzo was much better, so mych 
better that we hope that it may have a 
hearing in future concert programmes 
apart from the rest of the work. It is 
popular music in the best sense, and it 
was wise to put it in the second place 
(the Scherzo is usually third), for it formed 


|an admirable foil to the agitation of the 
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allegretto in tempo, and is usually 6-8 
rhythm. The melody, not very Gaelic in 
character, was very attractive, and was 
excellently played by the oboe, appearing 
afterwards upon the English horn. This 
beautiful theme was finely treated through 
the movement, being varied with a free-~ 
dom that brought it well into. 
the field of actual thematic de- 
velopment. This was ‘brilliantly done 
in an allegro episode, which seemed 
to have the Scherzo character far more 
than the opening iheme, although it oc- 
cupied the place of the conventional 
‘‘Trio.’’ The return of the slow theme now 
took place upon the English horn, and 
after a short duet between oboe and [Iing- 
lish horn, the movement had a very dainty 
ending. It evoked the most spontaneous . 
applause of all of the movements, and the 
composer was compelled to bow her ac- 
knowledgments from her seat. : 

The third movement (the slow one) had 
also its beautiful moments, but was car- 
ried to far too great a length. 

It began with a heroic crash and then 
settled down to permanent melancholy, be- 
ginning with a charming theme upon the 
violoncello. A mysterious pizzicato on the 
contrabasses seemed bigger with impend- 
ing fate than the glorious one which came > 
later, and much more effectively, in the > 
‘“Mreischuetz’ overture, but it brought . 
forth nothing more important than a senti- | 


slow movement, brightness and popularity | mental violin solo. There were a few 


touches of hexachordal scale treatment 

here which seemed to endeavor to justify 

the Gaelic title. There were some bald | 
points of scoring in this movement, nota- 

bly a duet between bass clarinette in the 

deepest register, and violin 1n the highest, 

an effect not more successful here than 

the similar union of the pedal tones of 

the bass trombone and the highest notes 

of the piccolo in Berlioz’s ‘‘Requiem.”” In 
both cases the effort was probably made 

to express vast emptiness, but the result 

was scarcely attained. The solo on the 

bass clarinette was very finely played. 

The movement, if it were shorter, would 

be as successful as its predecessor. 

The finale gave a little of the Gaelic lilt 
almost buried under heavy scoring, and | 
swerved between meditation and rhapsody 
thereafter. The figure treatment was here 
somewhat monotonous and the climaxes 
were not finely wrought up. In the final 
appearance of the theme with all the re- 
sources of the orchestra, the intention-to 
be very grand was too obvious to be very 


“successful. The one perfect gem of: the 


work, the second movement, holds forth 
so much of promise that one hopes that 
the composer will write some further 
movements in the lighter and freer forms 
rather than exhaust her muse in such 
heavy self-imposed tasks as symphonic 
composition. The work was received with 
cordial appreciation, and the composer was 
obliged to bow again and again. Yet the 
reviewer can only wish that the’ allegro 
and the finale had reached the high level 
of the two central movements. 

{t was a delight to welcome back Gliu- 
seppe Campanari to the scenes of his for- 
mer labors. {It is a pretty musical romanee 
that the man who used to sit among the 
violoncellos should have risen to the rank 
of a vocal star and be the solo artist where 
he had recently been lost in the ensemble 
work. He received a royal welcome and 
deserved it, for, perhaps inspired by the 
surroundings, his old companions behind 
and plenty of his old_ friends before 
him, he sang superbly and his broad, virtle, 
baritone voice never seemed so resonant, 
The baritone aria from Massenet’s eee: 


| diade,” and the prologue from “I Pag ty 
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Wek yrahma’ orches re variations. on a 12 in 
“theme were most interesting if not inspir- 
tng, a fine study in contrapuntal work and 
‘in modern tone-coloring. The work un- 
-Haydns Haydn, but it shows Brahms as 
“the peer of Beethoven in this branch of 
orchestral treatment; both of these com- 


posers have overthrown the wall between 
“variation and development, and the strict 


> 
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-architecture of the theme is by no means 
‘preserved in its every appearance. People 
‘decry Brahms for his abstruse and gcom- 
“plex style of variations, but such adversa- 
“ries should read a review of ‘‘Mr. Beetho- 
“ven” in the ‘‘Allgemeine Musik-zeitung”’ of 
4799, wherein a sapient critic says: ‘Mr. 
“Beethoven does not and cannot vary a 
ther He does not know how to choose 
‘his theme in the first place, still less to 
treat it,’’ and then goes on to counsel Beet- 
hhoven to study Mozart as to how to vary 
‘themes!! It sounds very like a modern anti- 
Brahms cry. The concert ended with the 
‘*“Treischuetz”’ overture. The noblest of 
horn quartettes began this work and the 
‘whole performance was a striking one. 
What dark forebodings there are in that 
‘Bimple, thrice repeated, pizzicato “‘A”’ on 
‘the contrabasses, following the horn pas- 
Bages! how spectral the deep chalumeau 
‘tones of the clarinette and the pedal tones 
of the lowest trombone sound! and the 
‘very form, a classical one although made 
‘from themes taken from the opera, is a 
-bedutiful combination of the sonata-alie- 
“gro with the medley overture idea. The 
Overture Was most brilliantly played, al- 
though Mr. Paur must be aware of exag- 
-gerating the pauses even in so theatrical a 
“work. 

' It was a foregone conclusion that the 
-ehief interest of the evening, as regards 
.orchestral work, should centre in Mrs. 
Beach’s new symphony, and it is a matter 


# 


of felicitation that the interest here grew 
Yon well towards enthusiasm. That slen- 
' der and.anaemic young maiden,—the Amer. 
“ican Muse—should bow her thanks to Mr. 
E -aur for the encouragement that he has 


-Biven her, Louis C. Bilson. 
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Campanari Soloist’ at the 


Symphony Concert. 
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* 
‘ent at the Symphony rehearsal Friday 
afternoon and the concert last evening. 
The following uncommonly enjoyable 
program was superbly interpreted under 
vir Paur’s direction: 
Symphony in E Whinor, Gaelic, op 32 (MS, 
first time) ..,...........Mrs H H A Beach 
Air, Vision lugitive, from Herodiade, 
Jules Massenet 
Variations on a theme by Josef Haydn (Cho- 
Karl Maria von Weber 


rale Sancti Antoni), in B flat major, op 
P Jobaunes Brahms 

The speciaily interesting feature of 
the concert was the performance of Mrs 


Beach’s symphony, played from manu- 
script for the first time in public. It is 


the most pretentious composition that with splendid effect. 


this tatented musician has attempted, 
‘and its-production entitles her to a high 
ank among American composers. 
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After the performance Mrs Beach re- 
sponded to the imperative demands for 
her appearance by standing in the cen- 
ter aisle, bowing and smiling recogni- 
tion of the demonstrative and long-can- 
tinued plaudits. 

Mrs Beach has been: prominent in:lo- 
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broke away from tradition and applaud- 


cal musical circles for a number of years, | 


he has won most fame as a pianiste, 
ut she has also earned. an enviable 
reputation as a composer, She. has been 


a prolific writer,“and among her larger | 
works are a mass in E flat major, a 


scena and aria, “‘Eilende Wolken,” a 
festival jubilate for chorus and orches- 
tra and several cantatas. She has also 
written more than 60 shorter works for 
pianoforte and voice. 

She .was born in New Hampshire in 
1867, and most of her musical education 
has been obtained in Boston. She has 
played several times with the symphony 


orchestra and her annual recitals are | 
among the welcome musical events of | 


the’ season. 


Her ‘‘Gaelic’’ symphony is a splendid : 


work. It is both scholarly and enter- 

ning, qualities not always blended in 
the writings of the greatest masters. li 
is constructed in a thoroughly musician- 
ly m@nner; its themes are melodious, 
well contrasted and clearly defined; most 
of them are rew and all are treated 
with artistic effect. : 

The scoring is very elaborate, at 
times rather too elaborate, but this is a 
fault common with modern composers, 
and is, perhaps, to ,be expected. Iin- 
deed, Mrs Beach’s work is of such gen- 
eral excellence that it would be hyper- 
critical to enlarge upon its very few 
shortcomings. 

The symphony is in four movements, 


' Allegro con fuoco, Alla Sicicilina and 


Allegro vivace, Lento con molto and 
final, Allegre molto. There are some 
Striking effects in the first movement, 
but over-elaboration tends at times to 
blur the meaning of the tonal pictures. 


The second movement is thoroughly de- | 


graceful Siciliano is 


'lightful, and pleased the audience most | 
|of all, The themes are deliciously melo- | 
dious, and the 


treated in the daintiest fashion imag- | 


inable. The third movement is notable 


‘for artistic treatment of Gaelic folk 


\ The usual large audiences were pres- | 


songs, and the finale is impressive for 
power and brilliancy. 

Sig Campanari was greeted with much 
enthusiasm, and his singing stirred the 


audience to demonstrative expressions 


of delight. He is a thorough artist, and 
deserves all the favor that has been 
accorded him. He is, perhaps, the best 
baritone on the operatic stage today; he 
is certainly foremost among singers re- 
Siding in America. 

The natural modesty and retiring dis- 
position of the man delayed the recog- 
nition due him. Had he been consti- 
tuted as is the average operatic singer 
he would long ago have won the fame 
Which has finally come to him. 

He sang the air from ‘‘Herodiade’”’ 
with magnificent effect, but it was his 
Spir.ted and expréssive interpretation 
of the *‘Pagliacci’”’ that received great- 
est applause from the audience. It wag 
a@superb effort. 

The orchestra gave a fine performance 
of Brahams’ interesting, but over-long, 
variations on a theme by Haydn, and 


‘interpreted the ‘‘freischutz’’ overture 
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Beach’s Symphon 


7 


y Produced 


Overwhelming Triumph of Cam- 


panari. 


The program of the third Symphony 
Concert last night in Music Hall, Mr. 
Paur, conductor, was as follows: 


Symphony in FE minor, ‘‘Gaelic,’’ op. 382 
(MS.) first time Beach 
Air, ‘‘Vision Fugitive,’’ 
diade’’ Massenet 
Variations on a theme by Josef Haydn.... 
Brahms 
Prologue to ‘‘Pagliacct’’ 
Mr, Campanari. 
Overture to ‘‘Der Freischtitz’’ 


Mr. Campanari. | 
Leoncavalla 

Weber | 
Mrs. Beach is by no means the first | cost.” 
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in this symphony of Mrs. Beach there 
is the evidefice of orchestral instinct 
rather than the suspicion of loose ex- 
perimenting. Some composers treat an 
orchestra as a child fools with a new 
box of blocks. There are grotesané 
combinations, impossible architectural 
devices. The child is surprised and de- 
lighted. Mrs. Beach wrote in this in- 
stance as though she were sure of the 
effects she had thought out. You do 
not at once feel that piano music has 
been fitted this way and that way and 
anyway to the orchestra. | 
Occasionally she is noisy rather than 
sonorous. Here she is eminently femi- 
nine, A woman who writes for orches- 
tra thinks, “I must be virile at any 
What Saint-Saéns said of Au- 


woman who has written a symphony.* &usta Holmés is true of the sex. 


A French woman, an admirable mu- | 


sician, wrote three, which were per- 
formed in Paris. Three English women 
have written symphonies, two of which 
have surely been performed in London. 
There are German women whose names 
appear in the catalogue of symphony 
writers. The most remarkable was 
Aline Hundt, a pupil of ‘Liszt, whose 
¢ymphony in G minor was played at 
Berlin in the spring of 1871, and .con- 
ducted by her in a manner that won the 


] 


praise of critics who were prepared to | 


scoff. 


But any consideration of the part} 
played by woman in the history of or- f 


chestral works must be reserved for 
the Wednesday article. 

Other thoughts suggested by the 
Symphony of Mrs. Beach must be re- 
served till then. The election is just 
now the one important thing, and Art 


must sit quietly in the background. 


a * 


It is fortunately not necessary to say 
of the ‘‘Gaelic’’ symphony, ‘‘This is a 
creditable work for a woman.”’ 
patronage is uncalled for, and it would 
be offensive. Nor is it necessary to 
Say, “A praiseworthy endeavor.” The 
endeavor is of little importance in art. 
The result is more to the purpose. 

The crowded news columns only al- 


low today the record of a few impres- 
sions. 


Mrs. Beach’s . indisputable 


above her Mass, which was performed 
by the Handel and Haydn. The themes 
themselves may or may not be of im- 
portance; we wili talk this over to- 
gether later; certainly the treatment 
of them in the first, second and fourth 
movements often excites honest ad- 
miration and gives genuine pleasure. 


I except the slow movement; for it; 


Seems the most labored and at the 
Same time the weakest. 
First of all this music, as a rule, 


sounds well. For the jest is true, that | 


Such | the great passage beginning ‘E. voi, 


Let me say frankly that this | 
Symphony is the fullest exhibition of | 
talent. I | 
think it should be ranked as a whole | 


Of the four movements, the second 
now stands out in sharpest relief. There 
is plenty of good stuff in the first; there 
is an elemental swing as well as a 


| force that almost approaches grandeur 
in the finale; there are many excellent 
J things in the detail! on which I would 


fain dwell, but the scherzo is to mé 
the most complete, rounded and truly 
musical of the movements. 

Mrs. Beach, who was applauded 
heartily, acknowledged the tribute of 
the audience modestly. 


2” x 


Mr. Campanari was welcomed with 
unusual warmth and applauded en- 
thusiasticaliy after each appearance. 
His voice seems to grow steadily in 
power, which is kept under artistic 
control. He is more the master of the 


| crescendo and,the climax than he was 
when he first left the orchestra for the 
lyric stage. He shows a nicer apprecia- | 
tion of finesse, as in the air from Mas- | 


senet’s opera. So, too, in the prologue 
to “‘Pagiiacci’’ the dramatic. points 
were admirably accentuated,. and in 


iuttosto’”’ the noble organ of the singer 
inspired by the unfeigned passion of the 
man roduced an _ irresistible, over- 
whelming effect. 

I regret to say that the’ accompani- 
ments to these airs were led by Mr. 
Paur without intelligence and played by 
the orchestra in a slovenly manner. 


a 


The program of the Symphony con- 
cert Saturday will be as follows: Volk- 
mann, overture “Richard III.’’; aria 


. from Mozart’s ‘Il Re Pastore’’; prelude 
to act l1l., ‘“‘Ingewelde,”’ Schillings; aria | 


from “Lucia di Lammermoor’’; Schu- 


tnann’s Symphony No. 2, C major. Mrs, | 


Melba will be the singer. 
, PHILIP HALE. 


Mr. Campanari was pleased mightily 
last Saturday night by finding in the 
waiting room of Music Hall a hand- 
some laurel wreath, the tribute of Mr. 
Charles R. Adams, For Mr. Adams ig. 
in approbation a Sir Hubert Stanley. ~ 
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Given at Last Evening’s Symphony 
Concert—Applause Both Spontan- 
eous and Enthusiastic—Brahms 
Variations on a WHMaydn Theme 
Among Other Features. 

The programme for the Boston Sym- 
Phony orchestra concert last evening was: 
Symphony, E-minor, ‘‘Gaelic’’ 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
me peepnodiade’’,.. >)... 2). . Massenet 


Variations on a theme by Haydn 
‘Aria, ‘I Pagliacci”’ 


Brahms 
Leoncavallo 
Weber’ 
Mir. Giuseppe Campanari was the so- 
loist. 
The chief point of interest was, of 
course, Mrs. Beach's Symphony, which 
had its first concert performance. It is 


not often that a woman undertakes to 
compose a symphony, and the works in 
this class from that source might be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and 
‘none of them has achieved more than a 
success of the moment, or, in other 
words, has not made a tour of the mu- 
‘pical world. -Perhaps Mrs. Beach's may 
“Mave better fortune. It is built on a 
an tgé model, and is wholly modern in 
style and treatment. 

lace aux dames may well be the cry 
When a woman produces a work of such 
dimensions, and, all things considered, 
@s creditable a work as this one is; but 
there is no allowance called for, and 
there are no apologies to be made on 
the ground of the composer's sex, for 
her symphony has not the faintest 
trace of effeminacy, but is distinctly 
and thoroughly masculine in effect, and 
for a first essay in an exacting task may 
be heartily and justly praised. 

The various movements, with the ex- 
ception of the second; are somewhat 
longer than the brevity of their themes 
Warrants, d th is also over much of 
noisy orch crates “that is frequently 
confused a C@MuUsing—a failing that, 
curiously enough, characterizes the scor. 
ing of most«¢women composers—but in 
every direction Mrs. Beach shows a per- 
fect knowledge of the technique of writ- 
ing for the o’chestra, and with experi- 
ence will obtain a finer sense of discre- 
tion in regard to the temptation that be- 
oye a young composer to instrument too 

gavily. ; 


On the whole; the treatment is made | 


of more importance than are the ma- 
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“first theme breaks Witt delightful | bs 
‘sults every now and then, ‘unt 


Initial “Concert Performance 
_ Of Mrs. Beach’s “Gaelic.” | 


) 1 the first 
theme returns in its original form, to 
ibe more elaborately treated. This is the 


best and most thoroughly satisfying 
part of the symphony, and is a little 
masterpiece in its way in sentiment and 
orchestration. 

The slow movement has some admira- 
ble moments, especially in its warm and 
flowing Gaelic theme, and in the skill 
with which it is contrapuntally used on 
its repetition, but it is spun out to a 
length that becomes at last tiresome, and 
notably in the prolongation of the close, 
which is delayed long after it has ceased 
to interest. 

The finale opens with immense vigor, 
Which is sustained without a break to 
the end, and the fiery pace at which it 


TF 
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moves and the massive body of tone | 


that the orchestra is made to produce 
are stirring in their way, but what is said 


is often obscured by the noisy way of | 


Saying it, and is now and again buried 
under the volume of brassy tone. that 
blares under and even over it. 


Still, when all that there is of fault- — 
finding to utter has been uttered, there | 
can be no question that the Symphony | 


has decided worth, creditable alike to 
the ambition, the knowledge and the 


skill of the composer, and a work that | 


entitles her to rank prominently and 
honorably among our native composers. 
It never falls into triviality, but is 
steadily high-reaching, dignified and vir- 
ile, and of an able musicianship that is be- 
yond all question. It was listened to 
with ‘attentive interest, and at its close 
the applause was spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic, the stormy call for the com- 
poser being responded to by her from 


. her seatin the auditorium. 


The Brahms variations were heard 
with pleasure, especially under 
the beautiful rendering accorded them 
by Mr. Paur and the orchestra. Mr. 
Campanari, who was greeted on his 
first appearance with proionged plaud- 


' its, sang the Massenet air with splendid 


warmth, breadth of style and just dra- 
matic sentiment, and was recalled four 
times, amid a tornado of applause. His 
delivery of the ‘‘Pagliacci’’ prologue was 
a noble bit of deciamation of which the 
climax was worked up to with an ef- 
fect that was fairly thrilling in its 
force and emphasis. Once more was 
he recalled again and again. 

There will be no concert next Satur- 
day, but a week later the following pro- 
gramme will be given: 

Overture, “Richard III.,’* Welkmann; aria 
from ‘‘Il Re Pastore,’’ Mozart: prelude to act 
If, “‘Ingewelde,’’ Max Sehilling, first time: 
aria from *‘Lucia,’’ Donizetti; symphony @C: 
major, No. 2, Schumann. Mme. Melba {s to be 


the Soloist. _ mth 
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Is Boston ceasing to be consciously or 


berials with which it deals, and the work |@ Hterary town? Professor Arlo Bates 
often has more of the aspect of a fan- | think so, for he notes in a letter to “The Book 
Buyer” that the city has given itself over so entirely 
to music that it begins to be doubtful whether she 
will much longer have any literary affairs to write 
about. If the literary man, he Says, wishes to 
make a real success in Boston, it might be a good 
plan for him to write musical romances, in which 
the heroine is a musician who makes a triumphal 


opening movement the composer has not 

de her intention quite clear. It 
abounds in well conceived and brilliant 
effects, and the Gaelic theme is charm- 
chely introduced and gracefully used, but, 
taken altogether, the movement. despite 
the unflagging vigor with which it is 
Carried on, its force and its occasional 
Impressiveness, sinks too often to noisi- 
wl , of which the Meaning is vague and 


open than of @ symphony, and in the 
a 


leads nowhere in particular. 
second movement is thorough] 


ing, with its. graceful § 
, alla Siciliana, daintily and ef. 


first appearance at the Symphonies, - 


affectedly. 


seems to’ 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


The third symphony concert was given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
he programme being as follows: 

'Mrs. H. H.-A. Beach: Symphony in E minor, 
‘‘Gaelic’’ (MS.), opus 82. ' 
(First time.) 
Massenet: Aria, ‘‘Vision fuggitiva,’’ from ‘‘Ero- 
diade,’’ : 
3rahms;: Variations on a Theme by Josef Haydn, 
' in B-flat major, opus 56a. 
#Leoncavallo: Prologue to ‘‘Pagliacct.’’ 
ft Weber: Overture to ‘‘Der Freischiitz.’’ 


Mr. G. Campanari was the singer. 
»5 We have mcre than once permitted our- 
“self to note a certain change that has come 
jabout, of late years, in the use of a term, 
‘common in musical criticism; a change in- 
‘dicative of an altered point of view. Time 
/was when, in speaking of a composer's 
jtechnique, one meant his skill in counter- 
‘point, part-writing, musical development; | 
but when people use this term nowadays, | 
‘they seem generally to mean nothing more 
‘than his skill in the art of instrumentation. 
As we have said, this altered use of a term 
‘indicates a change in musical point. of 
‘view; it was perhaps necessary, in order 
/that criticism should keep pace with the 
‘march of the art of composition in our day. 
For the most conspicuous conquests of 
‘modern musical technique have undeniably 
been made in the field of orchestration. 
/And, now and then, one comes across an 
instance which proves how indispensable to 


‘composers a highly developed technique of 


{this sort has become. There is no denying 
‘that the growth of the modern orchestra 
‘has afforded composers quite unprecedented 
‘means of producing beautiful and striking 
jeffects of coloring; but it should not be 
\forgotten that. these increased means have 
| brousht with them increased difficulties 
also. To handle the vast modern orchestra 
effectively is far more complicated and diffi- 
cult a matter than to handle the old 
orchestra of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s day; 
it requires a vastly more developed tech- 
nique,. And, sad to say, the facilities young 
composers have nowadays for acquiring 
and perfecting this technique are, in one 
particular, not quite so common as of yore. 
It was the merest coincidence that the 
present writer, in preparing the programme- 
book for this third Symphony concert, put 
in an “‘Entr’acte’’ on modern orchestration 
and the influence sheer dollars and cents 
bad had upon one phase of its growth; the 
article in question had no intended refer- 
ence to Mrs. Beach’s symphony—indeed, it 
was written before the writer knew that | 
this or any other modern symphony was to 
be played at the concert. But Mrs. Beach’s 
Symphony happens to bring us back to a 
point emphasized in that ‘‘Entr’acte’’: the 
influence of dollars and cents upon the 
modern art of orchestration—and in quite 
another way from the one therein men- 
foned. A fine orchestral technique—like 
1 other sorts of technical skill—is not to 
acquired by merely theoretical means, 
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‘—that is.quite another matter. 
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case hardly ever presents itself twice; fi Bs 
scoring your own composition, you continus 


ally come across passages which prese 
new problems, 


to which the example of 


your predecessors does not fully apply, 


, And these problems you have ‘to solve for 
They can, in general, be satis- 


yourself. 


¥ vgs 
“a 
$3 


factorily solved only by empirical means 
Unless the composer can 


| 


by trying it on. 
actually hear the effect of what he ha 


written, can hear it actually performed by 
an orchestra, he will be considerably in the 
dark as to what he has really done. That 


is, the young composer, one who has not 


yet had a long instructive experience in 
hearing his own works played. SE 


. 


Now, in the old days, it was no very diffi- 


cult matter for such a composer to have 
his compositions ‘tried over’ by an or 


chestra. Overtures and even symphonies 
were of moderate length then; and, with 
the older style of instrumentation, it wag 
by no means indispensable to the composer's 


purpose that they should be tried over by @ 


large band. A basis of two double basses 
(with the other strings to correspond) was 
all-sufficient to enable an intelligent young 
writer, well up in the rudiments of instrué 
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mentation, to judge of the effect of his | 


scoreing. And such a trial was not so diffl- 
cult to procure, It was no doubt owing to 
this that composers—like Mendelssohn, for 


instance—were content to write so many | 
symphonies before giving a single one to. 


the public. They’ could write symphonies 
for practice, and this practice was fruitful 
of the best results, because it was not car- 
ried on in silence. 
orchestra to try over a huge modern score 
To fill the 
wind-parts alone takes nearly as many 


players as would have made up a full band 


in the older days; then, as one of the most 
ticklish points in modern orchestration is 
the exact dynamic balance of the parts, the 
young composer today would need a full 
complement of strings—making, in all, a 
band of eighty or ninety players—to enable 
him to judge rightly of the effect. Added to 


But, to get a serviceable 


| 


| 


{ 
| 
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this, Mrs. Beach’s symphony—to take it as- 


a not unfair example—takes full three qu 


ters of an hour to play through. To ha oa 


such a work tried over to good purp ose 


wal, 


makes no slight demand upon the time und 
g00d nature of eighty or ninety men! Tn= 
nd 


less the young composer is willing (ar 
able) to pay for it; and just think of what 
that would come to! For a young com~ 


poser today to hear his symphony, he must 
have it publicly performed, not merely trié % 


over in private. This is perhaps one reason 


Q 
oo hges 
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why composers nowadays give their — ir 


attempts to the public so much more, than 


they did formerly. os 
We have been led to this somewhat ove 


Nae Y 
Dn 


long preamble by our experience last Satur 


day evening in listening to Mrs. Beac 
new symphony. A work of its. style: 4 ! 
scope ts not to be judged after but one} 
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uderation; not a work to be crowned nor 
eondemned off-hand. ‘The admirable beau- 
~ty and true inspiration of the last part of 
/the second _movement would have been 
/€nough in itself to assure us of this. A com- 
"poser who can write so is to be taken seri- 
“ously. But, as we are not yet in condition 
/to speak intelligently about this Sympathy 
-in' detail, let us confine ourself to the most 
salient impression the work made upon us; 


ee) 


nig 
u 
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‘ 


“impression ts, in the main, an accurate one, 
_ In this “Gaelic” symphony—and notably 


H in the first and last movements—Mrs, Beach | 
) has ventured to attempt one of the most 


‘terribly difficult tasks in all orchestral writ- 
i ig: to score exceedingly complex polypho- 
‘mic and contrapuntal developments for full 
modern orchestra, and in the extreme mod- 
de Style. As far as we know, tasks of 
‘Similar difficulty have been attempted by 
comparatively few modern composers—let 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky and Richard Strauss 
be mentioned as conspicuous among them, 
“and they are among the great crowned mas- 
‘ters of modern orchestration! Men like 
~Goldmark, for instance, who Shine by the 
splendor of their mass-effects, in orchestra] 


coloring, have seldom attempted anythin,z — 


80 complicated. Their writing is in general 


“far more homophonic in character. Old | 
Bach, or even Mozart, would have told you | 


‘that it was no joke to score intricate poly- 
‘Phonic writing so that it should be clear to 
“the listener even with the modest volume of 
“tone of their small orchestra. Think, then, 


“what it must be to score such writing 


‘where themes and counter-themes cross 
each other simultaneously, amid a complex 
web of elaborate figural accompaniment—so 
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‘thoroughly at home in music that he has st 
now only his votce and expression to think 


of! His singing carried everything before 
it; seldom has the Music Hall been the 
Scene of greater enthusiasm. If any dis- 
tinction is to be drawn, we liked him more 
completely in the ‘‘Pagliacci’”’ prologue than 
in the air by Massenet. Of the latter he 
gave.an “Italian version” iz more senses 
than one. He sang it not only in Italian, 
but like an Italian. And with this we have 
no inclination to quarrel. When the text of 
a song is translated, it is perhaps just as 
well to translate the song all through—as 
Angelo Mariani, who conducted the first 
performance of ‘Lohengrin’ in Bologna, 
Said, ‘‘Marchesi has well translated the text 
into Italian; and I have succeeded in get- 
ting both singers and orchestra to translate 
the music into Italian, as well.”’ Gounod 
once expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
effect of the opening measures of Faust’s 
garden-aria in the Italian version; ‘‘Those 
wide-open vowels of ‘Salve dimora casta e 
pura’ sound brutal to me, compared with 
the French ‘Salut, demeure chaste et 
pure,’’’ said he. If Mr. Campanari’s sing- 
ing of ‘Vision fuggitiva’’ was superb in its 
virile fire and passion, superb in its breadth 
of style, it still gave one but little sugges- 
tion of the more Subtile, imaginative seduc- 
tiveness of Massenet’s “Vision fugitive’ in 
its truest estate. But in the ‘Pagliacci’ 
prologue the singer was on native soil, as it 
were; anything more completely splendid 
than his singing of it were hard to tmagine. 

The next programme is Volkmann, over- 
ture to ‘Richard III.”; Mozart, ‘aria, 
“L’Amero, saro costante,’’ with violin ob- 
bligato, from “Il Ra Pastore’; Max Schil- 
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are musicians, a writer in the Ladies’ Home 


Companion thus describes the two leading 
musicians among women in this city: ’ 


Among women the number of musicians 
must of necessity be limited. Until the 
mind of woman turns more graciously to 
mathematics, she cannot expect to 
excel in what is essentially a mathe- 
matical art. Said one critic: ‘“‘The 
advance among women of late years 
has been treméndous. It is not so 
much the inspiration as the technical train- 
ing that she needs. A fugue can only be 
built by mathematical ascension, and so in 
all complicated composition if one would 
avoid chaos and achieve harmony and in- 
telligence. Women have been successful as- 
tronomers, though rarely. If a woman can 
be an astronomer, she can write a fugue.”’ 
All critics agree, however, that Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach stands easily at the head of the 
list of Boston women musicians, with Miss 
Margaret Ruthven Lang at her side, both 
eminent as composers, and Mrs. Beach as 
mistress of the pianoforte. 

Mrs. Beach, who was Miss Amy Marcy 
Cheney, is a young woman under thirty, 
with sunny brown hair which flies about her 
face, unlike the pictures usually seen of her, 
and an evenly developed, rather small head. 
She is a round and rosy woman, with a 
quick and infectious smile, and one real 
beauty—a pair of deep violet-blue eyes. 
She was born in New Hampshire, inheriting 


her musical trend from her mother, who, 


as Miss Marcy, played and sang beautifully. 
As it is her personality that I wish to pre- 


n an article describing the life and work 
of a large number of women-in Boston, who) 


Thomas Orchestra in 1885. 


even more. The following year she com i 
menced her famous Mass in E-flat for qu ars | 
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hoven’s C-minor concerto. This suc ese 


was followed by her appearance with the. 
; * “ J " 
Since her marriage, at eighteen, to a 


eo 
S bare) 


‘ prominent physician, Mrs. Beach has played 


hoe 
i 


we 
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tet, chorus, orchestra and organ, which s e 
completed in three years, and which was. 
first given by the Handel and Haydn Society 
in February, 1892, with the assistance of the 
Symphony Orchestra and a quartet of fa- 
mous singers. In this the “Qui tollis,” ‘“‘Thou 
who takest away the sins of the world,” is’ 
full of grandeur and reverence, while at the 
credo the music thrills with a very rapture 
of grief in the cry of ‘‘Crucifixus.,’’ mee | 

This is one of the finest examples of Mrs. 
Beach’s dramatic possibilities. What a” 
change to that shimmering caprice, the 
‘‘Fireflies,’’ or ‘‘Phantoms,”’ full of delicious, 
creepy ghostliness, and the gorgeous afflu-— 


ence of the ‘‘Danse des Fleurs’’! If you love 
| children, there is unqualified delight in 
those of her compositions gathered under 
the title of the “Children’s Carnival.’”’ “Pan- 
' talon’’ and ‘‘Secrets”’ are full of spring sun- 


shine. Best I love three songs (but this is_ 
personal preference),‘‘The Blackbird,’’ ‘““‘Wilt 


‘Thou Be My Dearie?” and “A Song of 


Love,’’ which will compare in lyric passion 
with any other composer’s work. Of her 
song-writing, Mrs. Beach says she studied: 
the words incessantly, until the music of 
their meaning penetrates her mind and) 
heart. Rupert Hughes, in ‘‘Music of Amer- 
ica,’’ said of her ‘‘Jubilate,’’ written for the” 
World’s Fair at Chicago: “It is the best” 


sent to those who already know and love 
her music, so you will be interested as I was 
to learn that at the mature age of twelve 
months, when she could net speak, this un- 
speakably precocious baby sang correctly 
over forty tunes, taking up with baby glee | 
anything sung for her entertainment or | 
soothing. Her memory does not now ex- : 
tend to the moment in which she could not 
play the piano, as when first lifted to its 


‘that it shall seem clear, and the parts weil lings, prelude to act II. of “Ingwelde’”’ (first 
“balanced, through the deafening din of see rae Boston); Donizetti, aria from ‘‘Lucia 
“full modern orchestra! To accomplish such | varnmermoor’; Schumann, symphony 
‘@ task demands the ne plus ultra of modern || No. 2, in C major, opus 61. Mme. Melba will 
‘Srehestral science, to beacquiredonly by con. || P@ the singer. 

‘Spicuous specific talcnt, developed by longangd l 

“arduous practical experience. Mrs. Beach | 

has tackled the task bravely, with the ou. 

_perb confidence of youth; at times with not- 

'to-be-expected success. But in general the 


possible answer to sceptics of woman’s 
musical ability,’’ and ‘‘This work shows a 
_very magnificence of power and exaltation,” 
Fire and passion, an elusive spirit of Ga-— 

_ price, a delicious nonsense that bubbles over 
with laughter-provoking humor, are thé 
characteristics of Margaret Ruthven Lang’s” 
music. Much of her larger work is a 


i 
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« unpublished. Two of her three overtures, 


effect of her scoring—though often brilliant 
'and gorgeous in coloring—is not clear. Her 
/Several parts too often stand in one an- 
other's light, instead of mutually helping 
each other toward a clear total effect. We 
‘80t more light on her symphony by reading 
}the score, and cursorily, at that, than we 


did from hearing it. The work was very | 


cordially received by the audience, and the 
syoung composer had to bow her acknow]- 
/edgments more than once from her seat on 
tl e floor of the hall. 

» Brahms’s~ admirable variations and 
Weber's ever-wonderful ‘‘Freischiitz’” over- 
eure were capitally played and thoroughly 
enjoyed. Perhaps never before have we 
pMeard those great C-major chords in the 
_coda of the overture start forth with such 
dazzling brilliancy, 

Be SME, *Campanari ’ fairly outdid himself. 


What &.grand, vital singer the man has be. | 


e—and, Mark this, on a basis of sound 
aclanship! Those past years of ‘cello- 


level she had no difficulty in reading the 
keys, though much in reaching them. This 
was at the mature age of three years. The 
same year, while absent in the country, 
where there was no piano or other instru- 
ment, the child wove her fancies into two 
waltzes, which she announced gravely to 
her mother upon her return. After much 
incredulity she was lifted to the piano-stool, 
where the child played them both in abso- 
lutely correct time and reading. After this 
she was allowed to study, and at eight years 
of age she was sufficiently advanced to 
write out the manuscript in childish fashion 
of the two waltzes, which she yet cherishes 
as “Mamma’s Waltz’ and ‘Snowflake 
Waltz.’’ They were composed in three 
keys, and the fingering was intricate. At 


fourteen Miss Cheney began the study of 


harmony, but before that age she had pub- 
lished many songs whose harmony was per- 
fectly correct. At sixteen the wonderful 
child played with a full orchestra in Bos- 


t sound? If so, send me the sheets, and I will” 


2 however, have been performed, her ‘“‘Drae 


. ey” » 


metic Overture’’ in Boston by the Sympho-” 


ny, and “‘Witichis’” in Chicago at three cons 
certs by the Thomas Orchestra. Think what 


a triumph for a young girl, to have such 
public recognition given spontaneously?” 
When Miss Lang, who is a daughter of B. J. 
Lang of Boston, had completed her overture, 
in 1898, Mr. Nikisch said to her: ‘Would 
you not like to hear how it will really 
have the men look it over, and you shall 
come and hear it.”" This was not to Dé. 
refused; but, better still, when the music — 
had been rehearsed, the director found it of 
such merit that he asked the young authg r 
to allow him to present it at a regular ¢ on i 
cert. No songs, unless those of Nevins, ¢ re 
in greater demand than Miss Lang’s. The 


— womanly quality is so dominant in those : re 3 


one voice that I am upheld in my earlier” 


| statement that it is this which is to in pire | 
the great composer among women — ae 
| clans. Another markedly feminine tratt” 





rr an f ones.” 
ale ” “, ss dell rs rig 
g of Edward. ear’s ‘‘Jumblies,’ 
as sung ae Apollo Club_ 
Bostor ‘fy “The mass of Miss. ane’y" un- | 
et ee wo J is only rivalled by the 
| Sell out. She has over forty 
8 al dette arias for alto and one 
arito cre “Of the concert aria,‘“Armida,” 
iJ anuary, 1896, at a symphony concert, 
Hs ata ate of the melodic writing 
y @nd noble, and the whole treat- 
‘orchestra admirable. It shows. 
Lang appreciates that modern 
ot atien-. means something finer and 
) Jet subtle than the mere massing together 
us musical instruments.” 
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The ners = at Mr. Paur has put at the head | 


of his third programme a manuscript symphony, 
hitherto unheard, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, was in 
itself a guarantee that this new composition had 
the worth which entitled it to such an honorable 


place in the repertory of the season. For Mr. Paur | 
Celtic music, although it is fuund elsewhere. But 


has made very few mistakes in his acceptance of 
_ new works, although sometimes it has been evident 
that‘ his choice of minor matters was guided more 
by areasonable desire to give the public a sample 
| of some strange person’s quality than by any posi- 
tive approva! of what he presented. But remember- 
_ ing how right he was_ in giving Mr. Stroube’s sym- 
phony and taking account of Mrs. Beach’s 
_ assiduous, earnest work and steady progress, there 
was good reason for expectation to be confident. 
There are symphonies and symphonies. In a cer- 
tain sense the musician who has been well trained 
in the study of composition ought not to find the 
writing of one a very difficult task; and probably if 
we could turn over all the portfolios in the town we 
Should find more of them than anybody would dare 
to guess beforehand. There are laws and princi- 
ples of arrangement, association and development, 
which, ifthey are obeyed, will give at least the 
standard form ot the symphony and result in 
acceptable, respectable ‘‘kapelmeister” music. But 
while one kind of soniiet may be made by observ- 
ing the rules of rhyme and rhythm, only few of 
those fourteen-line poems in a decade can be 
accepted as true sonnets—true, that is, in singleness 
of thought and unity of feeling. So while the 
Symphonies pass in erdless procession, there are 
but few which hold themselves apart from the mass 


These are perhaps good reasons for praise in them- 
selves. But we found our praise upon a broader 
| ground—upon the personal self-control, upon the 
freedom and range of thought, upon the concentra- 


di in tion of power, upon the comprehension and mastery 


of means, and upon the solidity and compactness 
of the construction. Nor should there be ignored 
the energy, enthusiasm, warmth and decision which 
imbue those more external characteristics and make 
the happy impression only that an artist—with no 
recognizable quality of sex—has held the pencil and 
added the colors. Mind, wedo not proclaim per- 
fection, do not intimate that nothing could be im- 
proved, or that one cannot feel here and there thea 


influence of some older worker in the field, in the | 


turn of a phrase, the treat nent of an instrument or 
in the passion or spirit of some episode. We desire 
to speak of the work without comparison and at its 
best. 

Mrs. Beach has entitled her symphony ‘Gaglic.”’ 
Just why does not openly appear. Perhaps be- 
cause some melody comes to its close with the 
peculiar drop which is accepted as significant of 


probably, as we guess, rather because its moods are 
significant of those which history and poetry have 


,roused in the composer’s mindand heart, and are 
_ Intended to hint to the hearer the windy waste, the 


gloomy world, the strange sadness, the scarcely 
less strange gayety and the restless, combative 


’ spirit of the land and life of the ideal Gael. A 
marked characteristic of the symphony 1s its posi- | 
almost every movement begins with | 
_ measures or chords which are as a command to 


tiveness: 


listen and obey. The first sets out with a great 
chromatic rush as of unimpeded blasts across 
which strikes in the semority of trumpets the pri- 
mary theme, as if Assianic heroes were gathering 
in spite of whirlwind and storm. And so in many 
other instances the thought is almost imperative 
and spoken without any hesitancy or concession. 
What is to be said is said clearly and frankly; no 
theme is of meagre size or vague shape, and each 
Stamps itself on the mind as well as the ear. While 
these themes blend, as thev are in duty bound to 
do* they prserve their characteristic identity, and 
none seeks to hide itself behind some othor—they 
are fellows and equals. 

The first movement is not all swift and strong, 
but holds within itself a more tranquil passage, un- 
der which, however, the windy motion stiil is 


of their fellows as leaders and examplers—fewer heard. Secondly comes a very gracious movement 


still which are promoted to permanent posts of 
honor. 

From the single hearing that we could have of 
this symphony we derived great pleasure and con- 
tent, and we are ready to award to ita great meed 
of praise. Not because it is so considerabie au 
achievement fora woman that at the moment of 
our writing we do not recall anotber; and again not 
because it Is Stronger, larger, deeper and firmer than 
anything which the composer has written before. 


of the lingering ‘‘alla Siciliana’’ manner, in the 


midst of which comes an interruption of the high- 
est, merriest, tip-toe fashion. The third is a lento 
of deeply emotional character, its tendency being 
towards a grave sadness, relieved for a time by an 
episode of more cheerful nature and pace. The 
finale allegro is vivid, vehement, voluminous and 
alert with a motion as of eager feet ever anxious to 
hurry faster—as indeed toward the conclusion they 
are permitted todo. Each of these movements is 


, consistent with itself and Ssvympathetically harmoni- 


5 the next trial. 
» and notable. It is often dense, but we never found : 
} itcloudy ; also there is fine consideration for indiy- : 
/ idual character. The wooden wind (now delight- 
| fully homogeneous and malleable) is most dis- 
) creetly treated, and unusual prominence is given in 
| obligato to the dignified bass clarinet, while in the °. 
| second movement there 1s qutte a touch of inspira- , 
) tionin having the English horn revive near the 
_ close, the theme originally set by the obol. Some | 
» brilliant bits of introduction and cadenza are as- 
| signed to the solo first violin, and the ’cello has also 


| make a strange theme more incisive. 
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ous with the others. The hearer cannot say off- | 
hand that such or such is to be his favorite; for if. 
his attention has been given at first it will hold to | 
theend and with an obvious reason for honoring | 
each Of the separate claims made upon it. 

Perhaps the one thing which will chiefly impress 
inregard to the symphony is its robustness. By 


P this we do not mean noise, although the scoring is 
» constantly full, large and powerful, but certainty | 
) and tension of grasp. One does not feel that there 
A is any danger of the score pulling apart, so to. 
/ speak, or that the orchestra, rushing on their sey- 
) eral ways, will escape the controlling hand only to 
) be brought together at last in a confused heap like 
}ateam of runaway horses. There is purpose and 
) plan in all the stress and speed, and when the ex- 
igency of the moment is passed, ease and relief come . 


and the convenient episode conducts naturally to 
The instrumentation is interesting 


asweet passage for itself. The drums and bass ira 
have distinction with reserve, and for once the .uct 
piccolo adds its keen voice without triviality to rod 
es 
The symphony was heard with. close attention " 
andthere was long and warm applause after each ea 
movement. Of this the orchestra were entitled to a irge 
share, for they played with great care and an al- 
most affectionate enthusiasm. lent 
The other instrumental numbers were Baahm’s ting 
Variations on the Haydn choral and the ‘*Derd be 
Freischutz”’ overture, and Mr. Campanari sang hen, 
very finely the ‘* Vision Fugitive,’’ from Massenet’s ™ ave 
“Herodiade’’ and the prologue to “I Paghiacci,’’ ofa 
awakening great applause. are 
The next programme will be found attractive Sa 
enough. Here it is: Volkmann, Overture, “abiCh=lepy. 
ard III.’’, Mozart, Aria, ‘*L’ Amero Saro Costante,’’ aone 
from “Il Re Perstore,’’ (Violin Obbligato, Mr., and 
Franz Knelsel;) Max Schillings, Prelude to Act .rect- 
ll., ‘“‘Ingwelde,’’ (First time at these concerts) ; } not 
Donizetti, Aria from ‘‘Lucia;’’ Schumann, Sym-® Of 
Phony in C major, No. 2., Soloist, Mme. Melba. fully 
Cownrten) Howan Matcom Troxnor. | ‘8 
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ing it. 

As the work of a student who, we are told, “studied 
counterpoint, fugue, musical form and instrumentation 
by herself,” the symphowy is deserving of very high f 


“it isa thoughtful and carefully considered piece of 


work, showing ingenuity anda rare feeling for or- 


' chestral effect,—though this effect is not rarely pro- 


duced by the contrasting of forte with piano. There 


/can be no doubt that most of the faults are due to in- 


experience, and there is enough talent in evidence to 
more than excuse the faults. The symphony is fully 
equalin worth to many produced by the composer’s 
Boston contemporaries, and gives, in addition, more 
promise of future excellence, The work was played 


with the utmost care and finish by the orchestra, and 


was greeted with the liveliest enthusiasm. 

In his contributions tothe programme Mr. Campa. 
nari again revealed himself as the sincere and consci- 
entious artist. The Massenet air was sung with large- 
ness, feeling and finish; and as for Tonio’s prologue, 
Mr. Campanari has already given it more than once as 
an evidence of his dramatic skill. 

Mme. Melba will be the soloist at the next concert. 
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Thoughts Suggested vy 
Work of Mrs. Beach, 


Endeavor Counts for Lite 
J —— Results. 


I spoke Sunday of symphonies writ rt 
by women. From 1675 to 1892. sei 
were at least 158 works for the ste 
by female composers. Mrs. de Lagu 
re’s “Céphale et Procris,” produced 
the Paris Opéra, March 15, 1694, iad | i | 
more success than Augusta aimee "§ = | 
“La Montagne Noire,”’ produced. ne the 
Paris Opéra, Feb. 8, L | 
1892 operas and operettas | 
have been performed, and in cert eae 
instances conducted by the cor x apt Bere. | 
But symphonies by women a re ap ve) 
easily counted, I do not pretel to give 
here a complete or exact list. — 
First should stand the. an or 
Louise Farrenc (1804-1875), 
of indisputable talent and us: 
tility, who was praised by 
as well as by Joachim, for he 
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tae “Betrayed” of flery desolation” 
nonies of the ‘‘Norman Songs,” 
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f her Setting of Edward Lear’s ‘‘Jumblies,”’ 
male voices, as sung by the Apollo Club 
‘Boston! 

h, ublished work is only rivalled by the 

famount that is out. She has over forty 
genes alone, besides arias for alto and one 

for baritone. Of the concert aria,‘‘Armida,” 
given January, 1896, at a Symphony concert, 

a , critic sald: ‘‘Much of the melodic writing 

His § very broad and noble, and the whole treat- 

ment of the orchestra admirable. It shows 
that Miss Lang appreciates that modern 

-orchestration means something finer and 

“More subtle than the mere massing together 

‘of numerous musical instruments.” 

The simple fact that Mr. Paur has put at the head 
Of his third programme a manuscript symphony, 
hitherto unheard, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, was in 
itself a guarantee that this new composition had 
the worth which entitled it to such an honorable 
place in the repertory of the season. For Mr. Paur 
has made very few mistakes in his acceptance of 
new works, although sometimes it has been evident 
that‘ his choice of minor matters was guided more 
by areasonable desire to give the public a sample 
of some strange person’s quahty than by any posi- 
tive approva! of what he presented. But remember- 
ing how right he was_ in giving Mr. Stroube’s sym- 
Phony and taking account of Mrs. Beach’s 
assiduous, earnest work and steady progress, there 
was good reason for expectation to be confident. 

There are symphonies and symphonies. In a cer- 
tain sense the musician who has been well trained 
in the study of composition ought not to find the 
writing of one a very difficult task; and probably if 
we could turn over all the portfolios in the town we 
should find more of them than anybody would dare 
to guess beforehand. There are laws and princi- 
ples of arrangement, association and development, 
which, ifthey are obeyed, will give at least the 
standard form of the Symphony and result in 
acceptable, respectable ‘‘kapelmeister’’ music. But 
while one kind of soniset may be made by observ- 
ing the rules of rhyme and rhythm, only few of 
those fourteen-line poems in a decade can be 
accepted as true sonnets—true, that is, in singleness 
of thought and unity of feeling. So while the 
Symphonies pass in erdless procession, there are 
but few which hold themselves apart from the mass 
of their fellows as leaders and examplers—fewer 
still which are promoted to permanent posts of 
honor. 

I'rom the single hearing that we could have of 
this symphony we derived great pleasure and con- 
tent, and we are ready to award to ita great meed 
of praise. Not because it is so considerabie av 
achievement fora woman that at the moment of 
our writing we do not recall another; and again not 
because it fs Stronger, larger, deeper and firmer than 
anything which the composer has written before. 
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ish music of ‘‘Ghosts,”’ or the delicious fun 


The mass of Miss Lang’s un- | 


' in the passion or spirit of some episode. 


| Just why does not openly appear. 


finale allegro is vivid, vehement, 
alert with a motion as of eager feet ever anxious to 
hurry faster—as indeed toward the conclusion they 
are permitted to do. 


These are perhaps good reasons for praise in them. 
selves. But we found our praise upon a broader 
ground—upon the personal self-control, upon the 
freedom and range of thought, upon the concentra- 
tion of power, upon the comprehension and mastery 
of means, and upon the solidity and compactness 
of the construction. Nor should there be ignored 
the energy, enthusiasm, warmth and decision which 
imbue those more external characteristics and make 
the happy impression only that an artist—with no 
recognizable quality of sex—has held the pencil and 
added the colors. Mind, we do not proclaim per- 
fection, do not intimate that nothing could be im- 
proved, or that one cannot feel here and there the 
influence of some older worker in the field, 
turn of a phrase, the treat nent of an instrument or 


to speak of the work without comparison and at its 
best. 

Mrs. Beach has entitled her symphony ‘‘Gagelic.”’ 
Perhaps be- 


cause some melody comes to its close with the 


peculiar drop which is accepted as significant of 


Celtic music, although it is found elsewhere. But 
probably, as we guess, rather because its moods are 
significant of those which history and poetry have 
roused in the composer’s mind and heart, and are 
intended to hint to the hearer the windy waste, the 
gloomy world, the strange sadness, the scarcely 
less strange gayety and the restless, combative 


* spirit of the land and life of the ideal Gael. A | 


marked characteristic of the symphony 1s its pos i- 
tiveness; almost every movement begins with 
measures or chords which are as a command to 
listen and obey. The first sets out with a great 
chromatic rush as of unimpeded blasts across 
which strikes in the seniority of trumpets the pri- 
mary theme, as if Assianic heroes were gathering 
in spite of whirlwind and storm. And so in many 
Other instances the thought is almost imperative 
and spoken without any hesitancy or concession. 
What is to be said is said clearly and frankly; no 
theme is of meagre size or vague shape, and each 
Stamps itself on the mind as well as the ear. While 
these themes blend, as thev are in duty bound to 
dot they prserve their characteristic identity, and 
none seeks to hide itself behind some othor—they 
are fellows and equals. 

The first movement is not all swift and strong, 
but holds within itself a more tranquil passage, un- 
der which, however, the windy motion stiil is 
heard. Secondly comes a very gracious movement 
of the lingering ‘alla Siciliana’’ manner, in the 
midst of which comes an interruption of the high- 
est, merriest, tip-toe fashion. The third is a lento 
of deeply emotional character, its tendency being 
towards a grave sadness, relieved for a time by an 
episode of more cheerful nature and pace. The 
voluminous and 


Each of these movements is 
consistent with itself and sympathetically harmoni- 
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We desire | 
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The Symphony Concert. 


ous with the others. The hearer cannot say off- 
hand that such or such is to be his favorite; for if 
his attention has been given at first it will hold to 


last 


ch 


theend and with an obvious reason for honoring | 


each of the separate claims made upon it. 

Perhaps the one thing which will chiefly impress 
inregard to the symphony is its robustness. By 
this we do not mean noise, although the scoring is 
constantly full, large and powerful, but certainty 
and tension of grasp. One does not feel that there 
isauy danger of the score pulling apart, so to 
speak, or that the orchestra, rushing on their sey- 
eral ways, will escape the controlling hand only to 
be brought together at last in a confused heap like 
ateam of runaway horses. There is purpose and 
plan in all the stress and speed, and when the ex- 
igency of the moment is passed, ease and relief come 
and the convenient episode conducts naturally to 
the next trial. The instrumentation is interesting 
and notable. It is often dense, but we never found 
itcloudy ; also there is fine consideration for indiy- 
idual character. The wooden wind (now delight- 
fully homogeneous and malleable) is most dis- 
creetly treated, and unusual prominence is given in 
obligato to the dignified bass clarinet, while in the 
second movement there 1s qutte a touch of inspira- 
tion in having tae English horn revive near the 
the theme originally set by the obol. Some 
brilliant bits of introduction and cadenza are as- 
signed to the solo first violin, and the ’cello has also 
asweet passage for itself. 
with reserve, and for 
keen without triviality 


close, 


have distinction 
' piccolo adds its 
Inake a strange theme more incisive. 
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The symphony was heard with. 
| andthere was long and warm applause after each 
/movement. Of this the orchestra 


most affectionate enthusiasin. 
The other instrumental numbers 
and the 
rreischutz’’ overture, and Mr. 


close attention 


were entitled toa 
for they played with great care and an al- 
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itisa thoughtful and carefully considered piece of 
work, showing ingenuity anda rare feeling for or- 
chestral effect,—though this effect is .not rarely pro- 
duced by the contrasting of forte with piano. There 
can be no doubt that most of the faults are due to in- 
experience, and there is enough talent in evidence to 
more than excuse the faults. The symphony is fully 
equalin worth to many produced by the composer’s 
Boston contemporaries, and gives, in addition, more 
promise of future excellence, The work was played | 
With the utmost care and finish by the orchestra, and 
Was greeted with the iiveliest enthusiasm. 

In his contributions tothe programme Mr. Campa. 
nari again revealed himself as the sincere and consci- 
entious artist. The Massenet air was sung with large- 
ness, feeling and finish; and as for Tonio’s prologue, 
Mr. Campanari has already given it more than once as 
an evidence of his dramatic skill. 

Mme. Melba will be the soloist at the next concert. 
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| very finely the ‘Vision Fugitive,’’ from Massenet’s ™ its 


“Herodiade”’ and the prologue to **I Paghacci, 
awakening great applause. 


The next programme will be found 
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| Variations on the Haydn choral 
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|€nough. Here it is: 

| § ard TIT.’’, Mozart, Aria, ‘*L’ Amero Saro Costante,”’ 

‘rom “Il Re Pestore,’’ (Violin Obbligato, 

Mranz Knelsel;) Max Schillings, Prelude to Act 

IL, “Ingwelde,”’ 

| Donizetti, Aria from 

phony in C major, No. 2., 
eevtea HowaAkRD MALCOM 


, 


‘‘Lucia;’’ Schumann, 
Soloist, Mme. Melba. 
'TICKNOR. 
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As the work of a studeot who, we are told, “studied 
counterpoint, fugue, musical form andinstrumentation 


by herself,” the symphoyy is deserving of very 
praise; for, 


high 


cven though it gives no hint atinspiration, 


Woman in the List of. 
Symphony Makers. 


| Thoughts Suggested by the 
Work of Mrs. Beach. 


Endeavor Counts for Little in 
Judging Results. 


I spoke Sunday of symphonies written 
by women. From 1675 to 1892 there 
were at least 153 works for the stage 
by female composers. Mrs. de Laguer- 
re’s “‘Céphale et Procris,’’ produced at 
the Paris Opéra, March 15, 1694, had no 
more success than Augusta Holmés’s 
‘“‘La Montagne Noire,’’ produced at the 
Paris Opéra, Feb. 8, 1895. And since 
1892 operas and operettas by women 
have been performed, and in certain 
instances conducted by the composers, 

But symphonies by women are more 
easily counted. I do not pretend to give 
here a complete or exact list. 

First should stand the name of Jeanne 
Louise Farrenc (1804-1875), a musician 
of indisputable talent and unusual fer- 
tility, who was praised by Schumann, | 
as well as by Joachim, for her chamber- 
music, and Joachim gladly played first 
violin in her Nonetto in Paris in 1849. 
Mrs. Farrenc wrote three symphonies. 
No. 1, in C minor, wag played in Brus- 
sels Feb, 23, 1845, and in Paris, April 27, 
of the same year, not April 17, as stated 
by Fétis. No. 2, in D major, was played 
in Paris May 3, 1846. No. 3, in G minor, 
was produced at a,concert of the Paris 
Conservatory April 22, 1849. Fétis, the 
pedagogue, spoke of her as ‘‘the ‘only. 
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These are perhaps good reasons for praise in them- 
selves. But we found our praise upon a broader 


ground—upon the personal self-control, upon the 
freedom and range of thought, upon the concentra- 
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MUSIC. 


The Symphony Concert. 


The Symphony Orchestra geve its third concert last 


The programme was: 
Symphony, E-minor, ‘‘Gaelic,”’ op. 32 
Mrs. H, H. A. Beach 
(MS. First time’) fo 
Air from **Herodiade’’....... > Massenet 
Variations on a Haydn Theme Brahms 
Prologue to **Pagliacchi’’....... baa mise Leoncavallo 
Overture to ‘Der Freischutz’’ Weber 
Soloist, Mr. G. Campanari. 
Much interest was manifested to hear Mrs. Beach’s 


symphony, and expectation was not disappointed, for 
the work has many merits and sets off Mrs. Beach’s 
talents in a new light. 

eation thatit was written by a woman; there is no 
weakness on the side of sentiment; there is no affec- 
tation and no pettiness. 


The symphony gives no indi- 


On the other hand, it cannot be cl aimed that the sym- 


| itis a thoughtful and carefully considered piece of 


work, showing ingenuity anda rare feeling for or- 


' chestral effect,—though this effect is not rarely pro- 


duced by the contrasting of forte with piano. There 


/can be no doubt that most of the faults are due to in- 


experience, and there is enough talent in evidence to 
more than excuse the faults. The symphony is fully 
equalin worth to many produced by the composer’s 
Boston contemporaries, and gives, in addition, more 
promise of future excellence, The work was played 
with the utmost care and finish by the orchestra, and | 
was greeted with the liveliest enthusiasm. 

In his contributions tothe programme Mr. Campa- 
nari again revealed himself as the sincere and consci- 
entious artist. The Massenet air was sung with large- 
ness, feeling and finish; and as for Tonio’s prologue, 
Mr. Campanari has already given it more than once as 
an evidence of his dramatic skill. 

Mme. Melba will be the soloist at the next concert. 
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sistible impulse of creative genius. It 1s a venture of 
the intellect rather than of the heart, and one detects 


_ hew works, although sometimes it has been evident | Probably,ations. The unexpected balance | 
the symptoms of heroic struggling rather than of vic- | 
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_' tory. Itis also to be noted that at times the composer 
is dazed by the variety of the resources at her dispos- 
al, and seems to choose at random, rather than through 
the wisdom guined by experience or the instinct 
touched by inspiration. The result is that the tone 
coloring is not always effective; the master touch is 
absent,—that sure, wise touch that plunges the color 
into the one only place where it belongs, and leaves it 
there without niggling it into insignificance. 
From a true art standpoint a symphony is either a 
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in the study of composition ought not to find the 
writing of one a very difficult task; and probably if 
we could turn over all the portfolios in the town we 
Should find more of them than anybody would dare 
to guess beforehand. There are laws and princi- 
ples of arrangement, association and development, 
| which, ifthey are obeyed, will give at least the — 
standard form ot the Symphony and result in 
acceptable, respectable ‘‘kapelmeister” music. But 
while one kind of soniet may be made by obsery- 
ing the rules of rhyme and rhythm, only few of 
those fourteen-line poems in a decade can be 
accepted as true sonnets—true, that is, in singleness 
of thought and unity of feeling. So while the 
Symphonies pass in erdless procession, there are 
but few which hold themselves apart from the mass 


of their fellows as leaders and examplers—fewer 


still which are promoted to permanent posts of 
honor. 


From the single hearing that we could have of | 


this symphony we derived great pleasure and con- 
tent, and we are ready to award to ita great meed 
of praise. Not because it is so considerabie au 
achievement fora woman that at the moment of 
our writing we do not recall another; and again not 
because it is stronger, larger, deeper and firmer than 
anything which the composer has written before. 
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alert with a motion as of eager feet ever anxious to 


hurry faster—as indeed toward the conclusion they 


are permitted todo. Each of these movements is 
| consistent with itself and Sympathetically harmoni- 


lso spit it out. 
thinks the Bishop, just 
education or a 
n won’t help a 
Cultivation, that 
rather than the 


creative side; 
| painstaking, diligent student. 
times impressive, asin the working out of the themes 


masterpiece or itis nothing. 
of musical evolution; the touchstone of mastership. 


| Creative genins must be the blood that circulates 
| through the veins to give it vitality; it must glow with 
beauty even though it wail like a Titan in agony, or 


smile with the serenity of a passioniess god. It muet 


have large passion, large feeling, large dignity or large 
cheerfulness. 


Mrs. Beach’s symphony possesses so many excellent 
characteristics that one feels no hesitation in treating 
it with full critical freedom, and to do less would be 
to underestimate it and its composer. We add, then, 
that the work is stronger on its technica! than on its 
it is the well-considered handiwork of a 
The treatment is some- 


of the third movement; there is everywhere evidence 
of careful thought and of ingenuity; but while every- 
thing is done correctly, everything is not always done 
impressively. The effects aresometimes labored, and 
they are not always reached with a masterful direct- 
ness or certainty. The last movement, that is not 
without brilliancy, gives more than one suggestion of 
this seeming striving after an effect that is not fully 
attained; this laborious struggling for a climax that 
does not seem worthy of the labor expended in reach. 
ing it. 

As the work of a student who, we are told, *‘studied 
counterpoint, fugue, musical form and instrumentation 
by herself,” the symphowy is deserving of very high 
praise; for, even though it gives no hint atinspiration, 
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I spoke Sunday of symphonies written” 
by women. From 167% to 1892 there 
were at least 153 works for the stage 
by female composers. Mrs. de Laguer- 
re’s “Oéphale et Procris,” produced af 
the Paris Opéra, March 15, 1604,” ad no 
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as well as by Joachim, for her ¢ 
music, and Joachim glad! 
violin in her Nonetto in P 
Mrs. Farrenc wrote three | 
No. 1, in C minor, wag played 
sels Feb. 28, 1845, and in Paris, 4 
of the same year, not April 17, | 

by Fétis. No. 2, in D major 
‘in Paris May 8, 1846. 3 
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‘Smith (1839-1884), wrote two symphonies, 
No. 1, in C minor, was played in Lon- 
don in 1863, No. 2, in G major, was in 
manuscript at her death. I do not 
‘know if it was ever played, 

A symphony in D major by Miss H. 
Edith Green was produced in London 
April 30, 1895. A gushing reviewer wrote 
of it: ‘Titania in the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ called for ‘Music! Such 


as charmeth sleep.” Had she been 


present at the performance of this 
Symphony, Queen Titania, would, ap- 
parently, have been amply satisfied.”’ 

I am told that Miss E. M. Smyth, 
whose mass in D was produced in Lon- 
don in 1898, under royal patronage, has 
written a symphony of unusual merit. 
I am unable to find any record of per- 
formance. 

Otto Gumprecht mentions perform- 
‘ances of the symphonies of Emilie 
Meyer, ‘“‘which are written in the style 
of Haydn.,”’ 

Then there is Aline Hundt, a pianist, 
and a pupil of Liszt. She conducted 
the performance of her symphony in 
'G minor at Berlin in the spring of 1871. 
She died a year or two afterward, re- 
gretted deeply by musicians. 

Two French women now living and 
of marked musical talent are the 
Viscountess de Grandval and Augusta 
_Holmés. The former, born in 1830, has 
'written operas, operettas, masses, a 
'Stabat Mater (sung in Paris in 1870 and 
in New York in 1893), an oratorio, 
chamber music, songs, etc. Her ‘Es- 
quisses Symphoniques’’ was performed 
at Paris in 1874, and she has written a 
concert overture. I find no record of 
a symphony by this woman, who is re- 
spected highly by her male colleagues 
in France. 

_ Augusta Holmés, born of Irish parents 
-at Paris, became a French citizeness 
by law in 1879, Her mother was related 
to MacGregors and O’Briens, She has 
composed works of extraordinary 
length and breadth and, possibly, thick- 
ness. An Andante pastorale, ‘“frag- 
ment of a symphony,”’ was played in 
Paris June 14, 1887, but was the sym- 
phony ever finished? There is her 
Symphonic poem “Irlande’’; there is 
@ Suite symphonique; but did she finish 
her symphony? 
woman to whom - Wagner said at 
Triebchen: “I do not wish to be 
toward alert and creative spirits as 
the manchineel tree, which by its shade 
@hokes birds. Take my advice: be of 
no school, especially not of mine.” 

; o* 
Mrs. Beach is praised by some con- 
cert goers on account of her ‘‘endeay- 
se She deserves louder praise than 
s. 

. What Edgar Allan Poe said of a.cer- 
‘tain kind of poetical achfevement may 


__ Alice May Meadows White, born 


Miss Holmés is the. 
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the effort—if this indeed be a thing com- 


mendable—but ‘let us forbear praising 


the epic on the effort’s account, It is to 
be hoped that common sense, in the time 


to come, will prefer deciding upon a 


work of Art, rather by the impression 
it makes—by the effect it produces— 
than by the time it took to impress the 
effect, or by the mount of ‘sustained 
effort’ which had been found necessary 


: AMoy ‘ bes 0h . . : 
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epic, let us frankly commend him for 


in effecting the impression. The fact! 


is, that perseverance is one thing and 
genius quite another; nor can all the 
Quarterlies in Christendom confound 
them.’’ 

me a * 

Four days have gone by since Mrs. 
Beach’s symphony was played in Music 
Hall. Much of it is fresh in the mem- 
ory. Of how many new works can you 
say the same after one hearing? I 
admit that the slow movement is too 
long, that the composer seems reluctant 
to reach the final cadence, that there 
is more of elaporation than spontaneity 
in the movement. I go so far as to say 
that she might revise it with advantage, 
But how much there is to admire in the 
other movements! 3 

I do not Know what Mrs. Beach had 
in mind when she was writing the first 
movement. She was concerned chiefly, 
no doubt, with writing music. And yet 


the treatment of themes, which in them. | 


selves are of inconsiderable value, stim- 
ulated the imagination of the hearer. 
There was thought of 

“Old unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago.’’ 

A definite mood was created. The 
imagination of the hearer was quick- 
ened by the imagination of the com- 
poser. And in this symphony Mrs. 
Beach displays generously a musical 
imagination that I have not recognized 
in preceding works by her. 

The scherzo is thoroughly admirable, 
a delight to the amateur and the mu- 


are passages which proclaim loudly 
a breadth of conception, a skill in car- 


Trying out a grand design, a mastery 


of climax that are not always found 


'in medern symphonies. Themes that ar- 


rest the attention are treated in heroic 
spirit. The climax is sure, irresistible. 

I have already spoken of the skill 
shown by Mrs. Beach in the orchestra- 
tion. It is not necessary now to en- 
large upon this subject. I admit that 
occasionally she is boisterous, but the 
boisterousness is healthy, not merely 
vulgar. The only trace of woman that 
I find in this symphony is this same 
boisterousness. 

Saint-Saéns once wrote of Augusta 


_Holmés, ‘‘Women are singular. when 
| they concern themselves seriously with 


art; they seem first of all preoccupied 
with the wish to make you forget they 


'are women, by showing an exuberant 


' 
' 


| 
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Sician. And in the last movement there | 
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ist’ to the knife,” 
Mrs. Beach has more artistic control. 
She is not an “extremist.’’ ¥ 


imagination, technical skill, and sense 
of orchestration displayed in-this syim- 
phony has brought honor to herself 


_* s th re x , rv r ray ce IL ” : >) ti rh f 
‘betrays the woman, Like unto chil 
dren, women know no obstacles; their 
will breaks everything. Miss Holmés. 
is indeed a woman; she is an ‘extrem-_ 


: 


She is a_ 
musician of genuine talent who by the { 


and the city. which is her dwelling. 


place. 
PHILIP HALF. 


x ” 4% 
Mr. Apthorp, in the Program Book of 
the Third Symphony concert, says of 
‘‘“Hérodiade,”’ first given at the Monnaie 


in Brussels Dec. 19, 1881: “It had a suc- | 


cess of a season; but when given at the | 


Opéra Italien in Paris on Jan. 30, 1884, | 


after being partially rewritten by the 
composer, it failed completely.’’ 

It was given 5d times that season at 
Brussels, and it was given 10 times at 
the Opéra Italien during the season of 
84. There was talkof givingit in London 
soon after its performance at Brussels, 
but there was a great outcry against 
‘the irreverent treatment of a Scrip- 
tural subject;’’ there were letters to the 
Times, and the British Matron would 
not have ‘‘French blasphemy’”’ at any 
price. The opera has been given in Ger- 
many, as iately as 1895, at Breslau. 

I find no record of a performance of 
‘Vision Fugitive’ at a Symphony con- 
cert before that of Mr. Campanari, Oct. 


sl ult. But the air of Salomé from the) 


same opera has been sung at these con- 
certs by Fursch-Madi, Dec. 23, 1886; Mrs. 
Henschel, April 16, 1892; Nordica, Oct. 
21, 1883, and Miss Trebelli, April 21, 1894. 
‘Vision fugitive’ is sung by Hérode 
to Salomé in the Temple. Saint-Saéns 
says of the air: ‘‘This act (II.) also con- 
tains a declaration of love which is 
extremely gallant. The melody is pene- 
trating. It seems to mel have hearc 
it before, But where? I cannot tell. 
It is true I have not searched carefully. 
Why should I spoil my pleasure?’’ 


Manoury first sang it at the Monnaie. | 


He was then receiving $750 a month, 
while Emma Calvé, who was in the 


,company, was receiving only $140: a 


‘month. In Paris the part of Hérode 


(was sung by Maurel. 
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EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


III. Adagio espressivo. 
Mme. 


IV. 


Mr. 
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VOLKMANN. 

MOZART. 

MAX SCHILLINGS. 

MASSENET. 

SCHUMANN. 

There will be no Public Rehearsal] and Concert next week 


Nellie Melba. 
From her latest photograph, 
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| | Be ae gant a ag a Geena ie SA | 1894; 1t was given at Weimar, May 19, | 
‘| Fourth Symphony Concert of the | 1895, and it was to have been given at | 
on FE ast eae ‘2 “ | Berlin this month. 
Sixteenth Season—-Mrs. Melba, “tn. ilies a kueee. ak mands 
Sings Airs by Mozart and Masse-' Bran is a Skald, who I believe is | 


. % Y , r : al 
Atel ig agente 
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driven finally to murder someone with | 
net, an axe. Mr. Ernst Otto Nodnagel has. 
written about the opera, seriously and at | 
appalling length. I refer anyone who 
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The program of the Symphony con- 
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cert last night-in Music Hall, Mr. Paur 


conductor, was as follows: 
Overture to Shakspeare’s ‘‘Richard IIT.,’’ 


Aria, Costante,’’ frorn 
‘‘Il Re Pastore’’ , ee eet »-- Mozart 
¥iolin Obbligato by Mr. Kneisel. 


, Prelude to Act II. of ‘‘Ingwelde’’....., 


. ri Max Schillings 
(First time at these conéerts.) 
‘‘Sevillana’’ from ‘‘Don César de Bazan’’ 
Massenet 


(Tirst time in Boston.) 


' Symphony No, 2, in C major Schumann 


' wishes to wade through his meditations 
.and* explanations to the Allgemeine 
op. 68....... ...Volkmann « Musik Zeitung of 1895. There-are four 
themes in this prelude: the Dreamer, 
the Love Charm, the Skald, and Love's 


Languishing. In the concert-room this 


“‘symbolical’’ music becomes sae: 
music, and as such it seems to me 
‘“kapellmeistermusik”’ in the style of | 
Wagner, for there is modern “Kapell- | 


'meistermusik” in the style of Wagner. 


4 is Cc ¢ S c f <P, Sa 
ies his concert does not call for ex as well as in the style of Hummel, or 
eae | 4 Oe, fe 7 (| ey tended comment. Mrs. Melba, who was ‘ae! h I f 
ar N/A Mee i Oe | \\ A Ae applauded enthusiastically by a very | a eryrerearent preter my. WReuar sa, 
NS Wg SAE BAM, eo NCP ORE TEN laden. Kddtande. uae os na ae | Giluted. This music is an echo, a far- 
ts GP NG ME, ‘a . / pg ©” > Peele HT | , Sang an air from one of 
5) jt Wee yf mee , NRA. (AZ Sipe 8 BH). Ne 4 } . - , , Off echo. The themes are of no interest, 
YE cee Yc MS A \ RN NNR / 7/7 0 oy Ws TTC I | Mozart’s early operas. When the opera and the treatment shows the uncer 
UE iimestatiece ee UO\ Shs tA bs \\ Re 7 <2 Sie ae YG | was first produced this air was sung tain hand of an adoring Waenerian. | 
SS PAY SY Ba. ONAN \ ead)! 1) EF eae Wp}! by a male soprano, but another air of , 4) 
; ORT NINN \ RRA) A aa te BF 7 //. | Amiinta,\ ‘Aer tranauilo” was preferred | They say that Schilling’s symphonic 
. ; » We os ht i | as Terr ) ’ 
i 7 iY Aa . | (ge! 'by sopranos, male and female, in Mo- | P°¢™s tagged pi and ‘‘Seemorgen” 
fUMeSS CERES SSO NE me Sree \VAARA Wan ee SN ae /;/ : . + . are worthy of more respectful consid- 
ge a Sk Aa Mente te SS aera NY NN Et any at ff br _zart’s day. Mrs. Melba displayed beau- eration ‘ : 
_ 5) Se) a, vi ae age WSIS een OS) Ae (44) ihe tiful sustained tones, and the cadenza | ~ y e 


was delivered with brilliancy; but the 7 , yaa ee . "" 
air itself is as dead, and no doubt as Volkmann's overture to “Richard III. 


dull, as the other 13 or 14 settings of does not gain by repeated hearings. The 
Matantmain’s text wailing and the gnashing of teeth are 


Mr. .Apthorp in the program book cruelly prolonged, and the Battle of 


| Bosworth Field is but a tawdry pano- 
Says that th ] ‘ by A at 
ys th e Sevillana sung by Melba | rama. The depicture of the fall of 


is taken “from the incidental music | *®@ 

_written by Massenet, for the revival of riggs gba dc oe std Whe une bi 

| Adol ' E file, é wl Tec tua 
dolphe d’ Ennery’s ‘Don César de Litolff and a drum in his “Robes- 


Bazan’ at the Théatre Francais in ; t M 
Paris. Constant Coquélin was the Don j P#erre Overture. Mr. Paur would do 
César.” Pray in what year was this | W@ll to let this piece sleep on the 
play acted at the Francais? Reviveqa? Shelf for a while with the overtures of 
Was it ever in the repertory? And Piaget cag rt 4ur ‘Weihe 
when did Coquelin act the part of Don } O° *#4uses. ere are sO many things 
César in Paris? that might not be played. There are 

Masser.et did write an opera, entitled | S180 89 pigeon Nee that are not known 
“Don César de Bazan,’ which was here and might © DIET PS: 


given Nov. 30, 1872, at the Opéra- a 
Comique. Bouhy was Don César; The glory of Schumann's Symphony 


? 
Priola was Maritana. and Galli-Marie re C is the wondrous Adagio. To hear 


was Lazarille. The opera was given | 4/8 repays one for sitting through the 
first two movements. And in this Ada- 


Cight times in ’72 and five times in ’73. | h 
The entr’acte between the second and | 8/0 the orchestra was heard to supreme 
| advantage, 


third acts is a Sevillina, and from this 
Massenet probably made his arrange- 
ment for Melba. She sang it last night 
with her usual charm and bravura: but 
the thing itself is cheap, without dis- 
tinction, not redeemed by a very few 
graceful orchestral touches. This piece 
MASSENET IN HIS STUDY. (1890. ) was encored., 
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| There will be no concert Saturday. 
' The program of the next concert, Nov. 
21, is as follows: Cornelius, overture, 
‘Barber of Bagdad;’’ Chopin, concerto 
for piano in E Minor, No. 1; Goldmark, 
Kentr’acte, ‘‘The Cricket on the Hearth;’’, 
« Dvorak, Symphony, “From the New 


* He 4 
Schilling’s prelude to the second act | World.” Mr. Moritz Rosenthal will be 


of “Ingewelde’” has been played in the pianist, 
| many German towns. It was produced | 6 PHILIP HALE, 


| by Mr. Van der Stucken in Cincinnati, | 
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Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra. 

fhe programme of the fourth symphony con- 
-eert, given in the Music Halli last Saturday 
-@venifiz, was as follows: 

A folkmann: Overture to Shakspeare’s “Richard ITI.” 
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‘i } owtid “Aria, “L’amero, sarod costante,’’ from “Il Ré 
Pastore.’ 

hse, Violin obbligato by Mr. Franz Kneisel. 

/Max Schillings: Prelude to Act I. of “Ingwelde.” 
reeds . (first time at these concerts.) 

' Massenet: sevillana froin ‘Don César de Bazan.” 

/ Schumann: 


(First time in Boston.) 
Symphony No, 2, in C major, opus 61. 
'- Madaine Melba was the singer, 
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YVolkmann’s ‘Richard II}.”’ overture has | 


‘heen ‘heard here time and again before: 
‘Somewhat ‘“‘oftener than im its turn,” as 
‘Some of us might think, for the work is 
mone of the greatest. Enormous sincerity 
Volkmann certainly had, and no little skill; 
but these qualities are not quite enough to 
achieve immortality by themselves, and it 
has’ seemed at times as if this overture 
"Were in danger of having a rather facti- 
tous immortality foisted upon it by over- 
‘Many performances. But a thoroughly fine 


‘performance can cover a multitude of sins,. 


Bins far more heinous and numerous than 
can be laid to the charge of this overture; 
and the performance last Saturday even- 
ing can fairly be called ideal. It almost 
Supplied what of greatness the work itself 


lacked. We cannot remember ever before | ing of? Can it be that he found in this 


hearing this ‘Richard III.” of old Volk- 
“Mann's placed in so entirely and genially 
‘favorable a light. Mr. Paur is to be con- 
peetuteted upon a wonderfully fine read- 


- No musical cyclopedia we know of is 
young enough to include the name of Max 
Schillings. He is known to habitual read- 
ers of musical periodicals as the composer 
of “Ingwelde’’; and that is about all. The 
excerpt from that opera played last Satur- 
day tells. us somewhat more about him, 
though so short a story probably does not 
contain the whole truth. But, judging from 
this one sample, we should say that Mr. 
Schillings is an out-and-out Wagnerian (on 
principle), with a strong touch of Liszt in 
4 (by natural affinity). He is evidently 
fond of those astonishing modulations 
which Liszt used to delight in dragging in 
by the very hair; those modulations which 
seem to make music actually ‘‘see double.” 
‘The prelude tries as hard as music can to 
show us the young Skald, Bran, rising to 
his feet in the midst of a banquet and sing- 
ing a@ song in praise of Ingwelde, his broth- 
‘er’s betrothed. We could not, however, es- 
ape the impression that the “noisy. mer- 
‘Fiment’’ at the banquet had been carried 
®0 far that, when Bran rose to his feet, he 
Saw two Ingweldes before him. The com- 
Pp sition gives evidence of no little skill in 
orchestration and thematic development, 
‘According to the modern manner. But sel- 
‘dom have we heard anything the expres- 
#ien of which seemed so foiled by oppres- 

fe ~self-consciousness. 


8h The performance 
“was wonderfully fine. 
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"execution, we had a moment of misgiving 
as to what would become of Schumann's | 
great C major symphony. For it is a too | 
“common experience that, when small works 


are superlatively well given, greater works 


are unduly slighted. But the event proved 


that our misgiving was superfluous. 


The 
great symphony was superbly, beautifully, 


grandly played from beginning to end! Ah L 


you younger ones who can remember no 
further back than Mr. Gericke’s time, you 
little know the trepidation with which a 
performance of this Symphony was looked 
forward to in the earlier days here; how 


hard it was then to believe that Schumann’s 


orchestration was really the best-fitting 


dress for Schumann’s thought! It is hard 
for you to imagine what absolute rags and 
tatters of music that first movement used 
to sound like, how everything would seem 
to go to pieces in the free fantasia! Jt is 
all different now: our orchestra has mas- 
tered Schumann’s peculiar scoring, and 
shows it to be the thing it really is. Mr. 


Paur and his men have added one more. to’ | 


their list of triumphs. Once more we re- 
vert to Saint-Saéns’s astonishing expres- 
sion of opinion anent this Symphony: ‘If 


) 
a 
Le 


the audience’’—at a certain Conservatoire | 


concert in Paris—“remained cold after the | 


Finale, they but showed their good taste.”’ 
What could Saint-Saéns have been think- 


Finale wellnigh éverything that a French- 
man cannot do? To us it is the greatest 
Symphonic finale since those to Beethoven's 
“‘Eroica’’ and C minor! It “breaks through 
the form,’’ to be Sure; but where was there 
ever a grander instance of a composer's 
breaking through a form, not from any 
wilful attempt to discover new musical do- 
mains, but in response to the impulse of 
sheer genius and a fine appreciation of the 
very necessities of the case? 

Mme. Melba is much to be thanked for 


introducing us to the beautiful aria from. 
Mozart’s “‘R&é Pastore.” The version she | 


uses contains an overlong and modern- 


sounding duet-cadenza for voice and solo | 


violin, and departs in one particular from 
Mozart’s original score. But the substi- 
tution of two clarinets for Mozart’s two 
English-horns was probably made with an 


_ eye to the practical exigencies of concert- 


touring—Robert Franz sometimes allowed 
himself to make the same substitution for 
old Bach’s oboi da caccia—and it may well 
be argued that a cadenza must be modern- 


sounding, to fulfil its mission as a cadenza, | 


The air itself shows Mozart at his best in 
a very characteristic vein; and, as for the 
scoring of the accompaniment, no more 
divinely beautiful piece of orchestral color- 
ing can be found in all Berlioz and Wagner. 
Mme. Melba was in perfect voice and sang 
the aria most admirably; if not with the 
profoundest depth of emotional expression, | 
yet with a purity of feeling for musical. 
beauty that is rare nowadays. The compo- | 
Sition itself is a classical aria, and should 
be classically sung; Mme. Melba sang it 
classically, in the best sense of the word, 
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Bn x lea laying of the violin | to 
_Obbligato was 
: ‘Massenet’s “Sevillana’”’ might' be objected 
to as rather a frivolous item in a symphony 


erfection itself. — 


programme; but, so long as incongruous 
strenuousness and callow sentimentalism 
are allowed to pass muster on such pro- 
grammes, we cannot find it in our hearts 
to object to an occasional dash of genial 
frivolity. The piece is brilliant, musical, 
founded upon one of those seductive Span- 
ish tunes that go far to reconcile us to the 
“higher uses’”’ of the folk-song, full of dash 
and entrain. Mme. Melba sang it with the 
utmost brilliancy; no doubt she might have 
infused a thought more of sensuous seduc- 
tiveness into her singing—but this might 
easily have toppled the whole thing over 
into the domain of the café-concert. But 
all that beauty of voice, admirable singing, 
and merely graceful charm could do she did 
triumphantly. The audience was not to be 
refused an encore; and, wisely judging that 
an encore is best when it is really an encore, 
Mme. Melba sang the ‘‘Sevillana’’ over 
again. The reception given the singer was 
of the very warmest. 


The next programme—for Friday after- | 
noon, Nov. 20, and Saturday evening, Nov. ' 


Overture to ‘‘Der 
Chopin, Concerto 


2zl—is: Peter Cornelius, 
Barbier von Bagdad;’’ 


for pianoforte, No. 1, in E minor, opus 141; | 


Goldmark, entr’acte from ‘‘Heimchen am 
Heerd;” Dvorak, symphony No. 8, in HB 
minor, ‘‘From the 
Moritz Rosenthal will be the pianist. 

is no rehearsal nor concert this week. 


There 


A cc. ca 


| Meiba, the Celebrated Soprano, 


at the Symphony Concert. 


It would be a fallacy to suppose that the | 


tremendous audience of Saturday came to 
Music Hall merely because of orchestral 
attractions. While there are many 
sons in Boston 
concerts, the great mass of any 
_will always prefer a brilliant voice to any 
Symphony that ever was written, and it 
was to Melba that the great concourse was 
mainly due; it was a symphony concert 
more in name than in reality, for the in- 
terest was almost wholly centred upon 
the celebrated soprano and her two num- 
bers; yet it was gratifying to note that 
there was no great exodus after the vocal 
numbers were fin{shed. 

Mme. Melba was in best of voice, and 
was heard to the very best advantage; 
the Mozart aria in which she first ap- 
_peared—‘‘L’amero saro costante’’—suited 
her voice perfectly, and the limpid pas- 
Sages of the tender aria were given with 
crystal clearness. This aria departs from 
the old custom of supporting a soprano 
with flute passages (Mozart never enjoyed 


re ee 
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New World.” Mr. : 


MUSICAL MATTERS, 


per- | 
who love the symphony | 
public | 


ee sie rte “the +n ‘ . Bt re i to the” 3010 
n the task of forming a counterpoise | 
he vocalist. Mr. Franz Kneisel ac- 


‘| complished his duty in a commendable 


manner, his obbligato balancing exquisite- 
‘ly agaimst the tones of the singer. The 
orchestral support was also commendable, 
and the entire ensemble was almost with- 
out flaw. »* 


‘ Mme. Melba’s intonation was impeccable, | 
“and even the most difficult phrases were 


given with seeming ease and with that 

pieasing timbre of voice of which this 

singer is the best living exponent. Natur- 
aily the enthusiasm was of the most fer- 

vid character, and recalls, floral tributes, 
) orchestral applause, and all the other ad- 
. juncts of triumphal success attended the 
. Diva, who forced Mr. Kneisel to take his 
“ share in the ovation. Her second number 
was a ‘“‘Sevillana,’’ by Massenet, which 
seemed first cousin to a “Carmen” segu- | 
idilla. All the Spanish abandon = and | 
frenzy was present in this number, with | 

the usual background of strong rhythm, | 
and the conventional contrasc of dejection | 
in minor was not lacking. The brilliant 
ending, with a very pure D in alt thrown 
in as climax, could not fatl to arouse the 
public, and recall upon reaall followed, 
until che rule of the concerts was again 
broken, and the number repeated. It was 

a mosc brilliant exhibition of vocal virtu- 

osity. 

And now, having paid our homage to the 
bright particular star of the occasion, we | 
turn to the orchestra numbers in a futile | 
endeavor to draw them from their tempor- 
ary eclipse. The first of these was a noble 
work nobly performed. Voikmann’s 
“Richard III.’’ overture is probably the 
very finest orchestral work which this 
composer has left to the world. His sym- 
phonies are more compact and strict, but: 
the orchestral grandeur which speaks "& 

_this overture is not in either of them. ~ > 

One may look in vain, however, for défi- 

nite Shakespearian ideas in the work; a 
' brooding and melancholy monarch and a 
tragic death on Bosworth Field are ali that 
clearly appear im its measures, More than 
this, there is an amachronism in the over- 
ture which can never be passed easily by; 
it was as much a blunder for Volkmann to 
introduce ‘*The Campbells are Comin’ ’”’ on 
an English battlefield as for Shakespeare 

to place a seacoast in Bohemia, and, apart . 

from the geographical error, it may be re- 

membered that the battle of Bosworth was 
fought in 1485, while ‘“‘The Campbells are 

Comin’’’ was not composed until 1568! But 

such an error im no degree militates against 

the enjoyment of the music, and the 
| shocks of battle, the death of Richard, the 
trumpet fanfares of triumph, were each | 
and all given with graphic power, the 
worit forming a fitting introduction to a 
very exciting programme. : 

Less clear in its mé@aning (at all events 
after two hearings) was Max Schillings’ 
prelude to act Il. of “‘Imgwelde.’’ Persons 
who have heard the work several times as- 
sure the reviewer that it is very effective 
music; for himself, not having undergone 
repeated inoculation, he cam only say that 
it seems a thing of shreds and _ patches, 
containing many beautiful fragments but 
nothing that his memory could retain or de- 
light in. 

It has many points of effective scoring, 
after the modern vein, with almost all 
possible instruments called into requi- 
sition; it begins with rhapsody upon the 
harp (and Mr. Schuecker was excellent) 
and it ends with ecstasy upon the same 
instrument aided and abetted by the vio- 
lins in high harmonics, a la ‘‘Lohengrin’’ 
prelude. There is considerable figure treat- 
ment and probably each of the figures 
has its special meaning, as yet unrevealed 
to the writer. Of course, the preluding of 
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THE FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, ETC. 


Said an epigrammatic acquaintance early in the 
week,—**Boston seems to be quite lost in joy over 
| the two M’s—McKinley and Melba.” That was 
| about true, forthe announcement of that superb 
| singer as the soloist in the fourth Symphony pro- 
, 8ramme was received with such practical enthusiasm 
that every possible seat or admission ticket was pur- 
chased upon the instant of sale, with hundreds of 
would-be hearers left empty and unsatisfied. 

Mime. Melba’s appearance was hailed with most 
flattering demonstrations, and she was recalled im- 
petuously again and again after her songs—~indeed, 
atthe rehearsal at least, she was fain to repeat her 
second selection in order to restore tranquility and 
gratify appeal. She effected her @ntrance in the 
flowing and bland love song from Mozart's ‘‘Il Re 
Pastore,’’ which begins directly with the words, 
‘‘L’amero, saro costante’’—from & man’s scene, 
to be sure, but sung in the 
com poser’s day, as many other 
such were sung, by a soprano voice, quite in con- 
trast to the older dramatic practice wkich appointed 
boys to enact female roles. Mme. Melba’s perfect 
vocal articulation, her absolute ease and limpidity 
of delivery, her invariable co mmand of her art and 


| her technique, her exquisite tonality and her sub- 


ordination of all display to the simple spirit of the 
music, united in a delightful illustration of how a 
Mozart air should be rendered—as a smooth, suave 
song, and not as a declamation or a setof broken 


| €motional phrases. For her other number Mme. 
_ Melba had threatened to give the ‘‘Mad” scene 


humann, from ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” which she now sings 


to formless 
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incomparably well, but which there seems to be no 


| occasion for producing any more just at present. 


However, she revised her intention and substituted 
Something which Boston had never heard, and 
which we understand Only she has sung—the 
‘*Sevillana,’’ composed as part of the incidental 
music written for a revival of “Don Cesar de 
Bazan’’ at the Theatre Francais by Massenet 
and since reconstructed as a soprano air. 

It is a song of fascination and delight, of festivity 
and love. It now pulses with the nervous swiftness 
of a bolero and now lingers with a longing languor. 


It flashes, sparkles and flies or Caresses, persuades | 


and soothes. The orchestral score is instinct with 
vivacity and ardor and tinted with the most various 
tone-colors, the bass drum, the cymbals, the 


triangles and the castanoets softly accenting many a 
_ bar with characteristic peat. Not great music, of 
course, 
seductive to a degree. Mme. 
deliciously and some of her swift turns of fanciful 
expression were quite quaint. A dream of humor 
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but gay, picturesque, significant and 


Melba sang it 
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was perceptible here and there, and in the senti- | ae 


mental passages her growing dramatic understand. | 


ing showed itself in a fair freedom which came 
close to abandon. The executive phrases were 
beautiful, soft and bright, and the delicacy blend 
ing with decision and distinctness wherewith she 
attained and maintained the high D at the end sent 


-allthe audience into raptures. So her re-entree 


resolved itself into the expected joy and success. 
One other novelty beside that ‘“‘Sevillana”’ was on 

the programme, being the prelude to the second act 

of Max Schillings’s opera of °‘Ingwelde,’’? which 


_has been meeting some favor in Germany. This is 
supposed to prepare the listener for a scene in which 


a young bride casts ‘‘a mournful glance, full of 
pathetic yearning after happiness and peace’’ upon 
her brother‘in-law, who is a Scandinavian skald. 
He thereupon gets up and improvises a melody 
which is said to ‘‘waft him upward to sacred in- 
spiration.’’ Thereupon the bride smiles her thanks 
and all the sons of the Thorstein (whosoever they 
may be) are satisfizd. The prelude is thoroughly 
Wagnerian in the general drift of its thought and 
treatment. It is pleasant, pretty enough, peaceful 
and ‘‘sacredly inspired’? to immense resonanc3 in 
the brass choir, reaching a voluminous central 
climax and then dying down—probably to give the 
singers a chance when the curtain goes up. It is 
worth hearing once as a sample of the Schillings 


| Style, but it is not worth much more than his name 


signifies and need not be repeated. 

Volkmann’s magnificent ‘Richard III.’’ overture 
began the programme, and Schubert's second sym- 
phony ended it. The orchestra was continuously 
good. Mr. Kneisel was perfection in the obbligato 
of the Mozart and the wood wind was charming in 
the Massenet. The neat programme is: Peter 
Cornelins, Overture, ‘‘Barber of Bagdad’’; Chopin, 
Concerto for Pianoforte in E minor, No. 1; Gold- 
mark, Entr’acte, ‘‘Heimchen am Heerd’’; Dvorak, 
Symphony, ‘*From the New World.’’ Soloist, Mr. 
Moriz Rosenthal. 


The Apollo and _ the Cecilia, which now offer the 


only opportunities for hearing other choral music 
than oratorios, are ready with the plans for their 
new season and can accept afew more sub- 
scriptions. The former will imtroduce at its first 
concert the great ’cellist, Hatir, and has other 
strong soloists in reserve, while the latter promises 
for its great works ‘“‘The Spectre's Bride,’’ 
Beethoven’s Mass in D and Mrs. Beach’s new 
cantata, ‘*The Rose of Avontown.’’ 
HowarkD Matcom TICKNOR. 
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he is said to have been the’ inventor, 
devoted himself to the study jof music 

and achieved reputation as a note 
clavicembalist in his day, and is no 
remembered as the earliest musician ° 
whom history speaks as the possessor of 
a society pull.. The clavicembalo is thi 
known in Italy, where if was also calle 
gravicembalo, cembalo and -harpsichordo 
In France it was called clavecin a1 dit 
Germany, kielfluegel and. fluegel. T 


formed was long preserved as a family 

heirloom, ~but it eventually ell into t | 
hands of one branch of his descendants” 
that kept a tavern and was utfliz A 1S 


Mo > 


musical enthusiast of the perio 


| posited in the Ibrary of Utopia, ' 
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Mm was finely played) 

br x. Further acquaintance may 

‘Teveal new beauties. 

vant os be and loftiest of all, there came at 
of the concert Schumann’s second 

Symphony. No man ever wrote his auto- 

biography so clearly in tones as Schumann 

‘Mas done. This symphony is an outcome 


_Of the unhappy part of Schumann’s life 


‘and it reflects sorrow, contention and 
Strife in many of its measures. Schumann 


himself says that he sketched it during 


-YTranks of the ‘“‘intention-seekers”’ 


SUght break in performance 


_ with, 


a apres of great mental stress and physi- 
Cai agony, and one need not join the 
to find 
a reflex of the composer's circumstances in 
the work. 


4 


4 


and one 


The lofty introduction Was Very broadly | 


Ziven, the brasses, trumpets, horns and 
‘trombone, playing without that assertive. 


_mhess which too often spoils this part of 
the composition: an introduction full of 


/ Sombre mystery and Suggestive of impend- 
| ing fate. 


To the reviewer it always sug- 
ests the mysterious brooding which is 
ound in Franz’s song, “Es Klingt in der 
Luft.’ It evidently meant a great deal to 


thoughts reapper in almost every one of 
the succeeding movements, a species of 
continuity in which Schumann was the 
rival of Beethoven. This Opening phrase 
is the very heart of the Symphony. A 
marred its 
first entrance, but the trumpets nobly re- 
deemed themselves before the end of the 
work, giving their difficult passages with 
incisive power. 


layful in the Mendelssohnian sense, still 
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out the Schumann’ symphonies ; today the 
Mendelssohn symphonies seem to have 
their mawkish moments, while Schumann’s 
works seem to be more virile than ever. 
The finate of this work, as it was played, 
seemed to outweigh the whole 
“Italian Symphony,”’ yet this thought if 
expressed fifty years ago (when Schumann 
work was composed) would have awakened | 


a howl of derision almost everywhere. 


Louis C. Elson. 
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THE FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, ETC. 


Said an epigrammatic acquaintance early in the 
week,—**Boston seems to be quite lost in joy over 


the two M’s—McKinley and Melba.” That was 
about true, forthe announcement of that superb 


singer as the soloist in the fourth Symphony pro- 


_ 8ramme was received with such practical enthusiasm 


' that every possible seat or admission ticket was pur- 
Schumann, this ‘‘Sostenuto Assai,’’ for its | 


chased upon the instant of sale, with hundreds of 
would-be hearers left empty and unsatisfied, 

Mme. Melba's appearance was hailed with most 
flattering demonstrations, and she was recalled im- 
petuously again and again after her songs-—~indeed, 
atthe rehearsal at least, she was fain to repeat her 


| second selection in order to restore tranquility and 


ess in the grotesque Beethoven manner; | 


contention, activity, dash, are here in full 
‘Store, but not lightheartedness. The use 
of the double trio, a new thing in the scher- 
zO movements of that time, was undoubt- 
edly a carrying-out of a Beethoven idea, 
for that master had used this form in his 
seventh symphony (and in the Minuet of 
his fourth)—‘‘Scherzo’’—“Trio”—“Secherzo”’ 
—‘*Trio’’—over again—‘Scherzo’’ to end 
From this to the 
second trio in the 
stead of a repetition 
of the same one, was _ not a& very 
reat step, although a great improvement. 
he performance was altogether admirable, 
especially in the capricious returminge pass- 
ages which serve to bring back the ‘Scher. 
zo”’ on its second and third appearances, 
If the Scherzo is not a true Scherzo, at 


; least the Adagio is one of the truest of slow 


movements; not Beethoven himself could 
form a broader slow theme than Schumann, 


~and ‘n these days when slow movementg 


are almost wholly given over to formless 
ecstasy, it is a rare delight to listen to a 
true Adagio. 

The finale was given with electrifying 


introduction | 


fourth | of delivery, her invariable command of her art and 


The Scherzo, which here comes in the | 8ratify appeal. 
rather unusual second place, is by no means 


»@ playful affair. 


She effected her entrance in the 


| flowing and bland love song from Mozart's “Il Re 
Schumann was never | 


Pastore,’’ which beging directly with the words, 
‘“‘L’amero, saro costante’’—from a man’s scene, 
to be sure, but sung in the 
com poser’s day, As many other 
such were sung, by a soprano voice, quite in con- 
trast to the older dramatic practice wkich appointed 
boys to enact female roles. Mme. Melba’s perfect 
vocal articulation, her absolute ease and limpidity 


her technique, her exquisite tonality and her sub- 
ordination of all display to the simple spirit of the 
music, united in a delightful illustration of how a 
Mozart air should be rendered—as a smooth, suave 
song, and not as a declamation or a setof broken 
emotional phrases. For her other number Mme. 
Melba had threatened to give the ‘‘Mad”’ scene 


from ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’’ which she now sings 


effect, barring a trifling excess of power in | 


the Coda, one of the best readings it has | 


ever received in Boston. The Strings dis- 


layed a wonderful virtuosity, amd if the 
rasses were a little too loud, at least they 


'Were always in tune and without breaks. 
It is a very difficult movement to play, 


for Schumann indulges 


in syncopations 


here to his heart’s content, and he was the 


,8reatest syncopater of them all! 


er 


Yet the 
complex ccnstruction brought forth no 


aberrations of tempo in the orchestra and 
the attacks were steady, the ensemble un- 
disturbed. 

_ Schumann wears about as well as Beet- 


-hoven. It is strange how a half-century 
has changed the pedestals of some of the 
masters! 


Mendelssohn, whose orchestral] 


and — since 


incomparably well, but which there seems to be no 
occasion for producing any more just at present. 
However, she revised her intention and substituted 
something which Boston had never heard, and 
which we understand Only she has sung—the 
‘*Sevillana,’’ composed as part of the incidental 
music written for a revival of «Don Cesar de 
Bazan”" at the Theatre Francais by Massenet 
reconstructed as a soprano air. 
It is a song of fascination and delight, of festivity 


and love. It now pulses with the nervous swiftness 
| of a bolero and now lingers with a longing languor. 
It flashes, sparkles and flies or caresses, persuades 
and soothes. The orchestral score is instinct with 


vivacity and ardor and tinted with the most various 
tone-colors, the bass drum, the 


cymbals, the | 


triangles and the castanets softly accenting many a& 
bar with characteristic beat. Not great music, of 
course, but gay, picturesque, 
seductive to a degree. Mme. 


Melba sang it 


| deliciously and some of her swift turns of fanciful 
A dream of humor | 


expression were quite quaint. 
was perceptible here and there, and in the senti- 


mental passages her growing dramatic understand- 


ing showed itself in a fair freedom which came 
close to abandon. 
beautiful, soft and bright, and the delicacy blend 
ing with decision and distinctness wherewith she 
attained and maintained the high D at the end sent 
allthe audience into raptures. So her re-entree 
resolved itself into the expected joy and success. 
One other novelty beside that ‘‘Sevillana’’ was on 
the programme, being the prelude to the second act 
of Max Schillings’s opera of -‘Ingwelde,’’ which 
has been meeting some favor in Germany. This is 
supposed to prepare the listener for a scene in which 
a young bride casts ‘‘a mournful glance, full of 


| pathetic yearning after happiness and peace’’ upon 
| her brother‘in-law, who is a Scandinavian skald. 
| He thereupon gets up and improvises a melody 
| which is said to “waft him upward to sacred in- 
| §piration.’’ 


Thereupon the bride smiles her thanks 
and all the sons of the Thorstein (whosoever they 
may be) are satisfitcd. The prelude is thoroughly 
Wagnerian in the general drift of its thought and 
treatment. It is pleasant, pretty enough, peaceful 
and ‘‘sacredly inspired’’ to immenze resonane3 in 
the brass choir, reaching a voluminous central 


climax and then dying down—probably to give the | 
Itis |. 


singers a chance when the curtain goes up. 
worth hearing once as a sample of the Schillings 
style, but it is not worth much more than his name 


signifies and need not be repeated. 


Volkmann’s magnificent ‘Richard LII.’’ overture 
began the programme, and Schubert's second sym- 
phony ended it. The orchestra was continuously 
good. Mr. Kneisel was perfection in the obbligato 
of the Mozart and the wood wind was charming in 
the Massenet. The neat programme is: Peter 


-ornelins, Overture, ‘* Barber of Bagdad’’; Chopin, | 
Concerto for Pianoforte in E minor, No. 1; Gold- ’ 


mark, Entr’acte, ‘‘Heimchen am Heerd’’; Dvorak, 


| Symphony, “From the New World.”’ Soloist, Mr. 


Moriz Rosenthal. 


The Apollo and _ the Cecilia, which now offer the 


only opportunities for hearing other choral music 
than oratorios, are ready with the plans for their 
new season and can accept a few more sub- 
scriptions. The former will introduce at its first 
concert the great ‘cellist, Halir, and has other 
strong soloists in reserve, while the latter promises 
for its great works ‘‘The Spectre’s Bride,’’ 
Beethoven’s Mass in D and Mrs. Beach’s new 
cantata, ‘*The Rose of Avontown.”’ 
HowakpD Matcom TICKNOR. 


significant and - 


The executive phrases were | 


| phony orchestra. 
_ edifying as these excerpts are, 


' Germany, 
, instrument on which 
formed was long preserved as a family | 
_ heirloom, but it eventually feil into the © 


1 
’ known in Italy, where if was also called 
| 


_<Apthorp must have seen it, 
' even smelt it, when consulting the books 
over which he has pored so assiduously. 
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Extracts from 
Library of Utopia.”’ 


Treasures Which Mr. Apthorp Has 
Fatled to Unearth—“Fra Diavolo’’ 
at the Castle Square Theatre—The 
Mapleson Opera Company—Musical 
Events Here and There. 


From week to week, Mr. William F. 
Apthorp takes advantage of the pro- 
found and enthusiastic studies he has 
made in *“*The Court Library of Utopia,’’ 
by setting forth excerpts from the price- 
less volumes he has there consulted, in 
the programme-books of the Boston Sym- 
As delightful and as 
they 
do scant justice to the storehouse of 
wisdom from which he has culled them. 
Some facts about the library itself may 
not be without interest. It was formed 
in the year 1574 by one Ernestus Smel- 
fungus, a native of Graefenhaynchen, 
who, having made a fortune by the 
manufacture of hand-cheese, of which 
he is said to have been the inventor, 
devoted himself to the study of music 
and achieved reputation as a noted 
clavicembalist in his day, and is now 
remembered as the earliest musician of 
whom history speaks as the possessor of 
a society pull. The clavicembalo is the 
name under which the harpsichord was 


| gravicembalo, cembalo and harpsichordo. 
In France it was called clavecin and in 


and fluegel. The 
Smelfungus per- 


kielfluegel 


hands ef one branch of his descendants 


_that kept a tavern and was utflized as 


a depository for ham of Westphalia, 
cheese of Limburg, and sausages of 
Frankfort, until it was rescued by a 
musical enthusiast of the period and de- 
posited in the library of Utopia, where 
it may be seen at the present time by 
all who can obtain access to it. Mr. 
perhaps 


Judging by the cullings that Mr. Ap- | 
thorp has made from these volumes, it | 


might pe imagined that the eminent 
Smelfungus’ bibliomania leaned toward 
collecting works whose dulness and stu- 
idity were their chief features. Such, 
Owever, is not the case. There are 
much better things in the ‘“Paralipo- 
mena’ of Diogene Cavafiaschetto, than 
he has, as yet, brought to light. For ex- 
ample, in the 13lst chapter of the 42d. | 
volume of this work, under the ca oc 
“How to worship one’s self withow 


“The Court. 
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a “id iculous becoming un- 
trussed, th e OWn grave 
‘mortificati cruel laugh- 
ter. of It was this 
| by the way, did 
Doge’s palace in 
‘on saying to Benvenuto 
ortality is a questionable 
Mr, Apthorp has quoted 
a recent programme book, receives 
from the famous artist the following re- Pleut apyrus, from whose ‘Anar- 
tort: ‘Immortality is a4 questionable cChiana’’ Mr. Apthorp quotes abundant- 
Corpo di Baccho, so is the egg ly, was much censured for the fre- 
| barnyard fowl, the which, no man 
Sazing at its shell shal] Say whether it 
will bring forth a cock or a hen.’’ This 
. 80 mortified Cavafiaschetto, who was 
corroded with vanity, that he hied him 
at once to a tavern, and in his rage, in- a musical 
-dulged in the then’ favorite pastime of much sway. The 
pulling a man’s leg, for the which, he r blowing his own 
Was, according to the veracious historian, ig the fashion to play 
Patricio Mulli Gatorni, challenged to on other artists’ horns, and for his 
deadly combat with Sword and dagger, cleverness in inducing his friends to 
and slain incontinently. Those were . blow it for him when he had other en- 
stirring days, in Which the blood was al- sagements; from which, it soon became 
Ways hot and in which human life was an article of faith that it was treason- 
little valued. Mr. Apthorp has, no doubt, | able to blow anybody else’s horn. If 
these curious facts during his re- Mr. Apthorp had read his Pleuthro 
ceerenes in the Utopian library, but they coast hk Ra ti 6 sntienck its pmye i 
, so , Jn the Fu- 
are not known to the general public. tility, ne Attempting oie Impossible,” 
an n it this sentence, written proba- 
oPranteennedtad cath, from draco |. bly in the decline of life, when the au- 
Mr. Apthorp quotes so freely and dis-  fhor was brooding over its vanities: 
_criminatingly, an Englishman who | That time which is passed in attempt- 
flourished in the reign of Henry vill, | ing “e gr bay = woe ze ane Sour 
‘and though the title of the work named | On 1s tad tien ou Pieler, cme ee 
does not indicate that he had any musi- | Who invented t © expression ‘‘eviscerat- 
cal attainments, a small volume in the | 12g elaborateness ad yore out a 
Court Library of Utopia, ‘‘Musicae artis fo a OUsty sy te fi +f e geptnorp 
raccepta,” bears his name. It has evi- | in describing the finale o qeart 
| Rentiy escaped Mr. Apthorp’s notice. Jupiter Symphony. Translated into 
This book is a learned treatise on the | English it means cisembowelling elab- 
art of performing on the Guimbarde, nag i Pye et <p te picturesque 
called in German Maul-trommel, Mund- Bg as. “4 “inerasan? as the Court Li- 
harmonica or Brummeisen, and in Eng- b he tto Med for the resent. An aa 
‘lish, jewsharp. It was from this treatise ota I et — ill be ed vs to the sub- 
that the soldier in the army of Frederick ae . hate” are man unearthed 
| the Great became so proficient a per- | we a in it that will nih Saiee’ tie 
former on the instrument that the king, a ako ht to li ht pay 
| charmed with his playing on two jews- ng oroug chibi 
harps at the same time, gave him his 


discharge and a present of money. Mr. , 
Apthorp should examine this curious old | 
tome, whic he will find far more inter- 

ae | 


esting- than ‘‘The Transcendental Travel- 
ler’s Guide.’’ And, by the way, he might 
2 ag ~ sprthng  eablgggien 8 on Pies , 
strange fac a agner, who used all 1 

instruments in his scores, neglected to Gossip Concerning Mr. 
pause ye jewsharp in aaa passages, | : h 
 pome o ullycarp’s sentences are preg- 

‘hant with wisdom, as when in this same Moritz Rosent 1a - 
“Transcendental Traveller's Guide,’”’ he | 

rd epee 4°, <npe, ss etepere, things 

physical w ngs intellectual, who . ° . 

March to and fro on the earth with the | A Pianist Who Admires Paul 
peeky vaedF of the a ates — fancy 7. 

the majestic pace o e ion; an : " 

‘who imagine their plaintive little ¢ock 4 Verlaine and Nietzsche. 
doodle-do as terrifying as the roar of the 

more dread-inspiring creatu | 
‘would a well +o memory N { ac mments on Sin | 
osthenes, who, on hearing n 8) fom | 
x nes ny Jagger sani gi ve © 5 
‘ising enunciation w . § is ; ' 
mouth, retorted: ‘ee nat Wore ‘th ih Crs, Players and Pieces. 

the meuth, but 
from the brains 
8ence of a man,’ 


z 
' 


| 


| (Special Correspondence of the Boston Journal.) 
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Fungolfactor Scriblerus, for whose || New SOF, . NOV. dd--2 RS Qiet top 
a Mr. Apthorp manifestly has a || of conversation among the musicians 
‘Special regard, 


: , - 3 , f Morit 
Bn, while in’ Greece, furnished {his peor || Rete. 18 the reappearance of | Moritz NELLIE MELBA. 


se I, “Has he broadened his 
ms with historical and descriptive Rosentha S 
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irg?”’ These questions incite lively dis- 
- Everyone admits that his performance 
“Tuesday night was a stupendous dis- 
play of technique. The program was 
arranged and contrived for the display 
of technique. Yet by his playing of 


“Henselt’s Berceuse he showed that he | 
was not devoid of emotional feeling | 


and poetic expression of that feeling. 
I hope he will play the concerto by 
Schytte in Boston next Saturday, and 
not the Chopin concerto which has been 
announced. I am told that ih the latter 
he uses the original version without 
change, enlargement, embellishment of 
any kind. For this he is to be ap- 
plauded. But the Schytte concerto gives 
him constant opportunity to display his 
incredible mechanism. 
a ™ 

Mr. Rosenthal is a healthy, unaffect- 
ed, modest man. For the benefit of 
those who wish to know what famous 
pianists eat, drink and think, I state 
that after the concert he drank two 
pints of apollinari8 water, ate a large 
portion of roast duck, and then called 
for crackers and cheese. This reminds 
me that Mr. Huneker wrote in the 
Morning Advertiser of the 18th as fol- 
lows: 


“Girls like to think of Chopin inter- 
preters as ethereal beings who Sip on 
dew in the moonlight and unhitch their 
Wings before retiring. Paderewski could 
' drink champagne like a man, play bil- 
‘Hards Jike a man, and enjoy a ‘stiff’ 
Same of poker, but he was a light eat- 
| er. His principal meal was taken after 
| his concert, and it was an elaborate af- 


| fair, eaten slowly, and with much econ. | 


versation and mary cigarettes. I never 
Saw Paderewski eat heavily—‘a. square 
meal,’ as it is so elegantly called, 
Was a nibbler, liked a bit of bird and 
coffee and ciragettes—always cigarettes. 
He had a curious weakness for lemon 
s0da and they say he washed his hair 
in it. His playing always had more 
nerve than muscle. Rosenthal has a 
Superb appetite. He eats his beefsteak 
‘Without a demur; indeed, I have seen 
him’ 6at/ two beefsteaks without criti- 
cism. He necds lots of steam for that 
wonderful engines he carries with, him. 

he amount of strength expenddd at 
@ concert maist be enormous. No won- 
der the tissues need valiant renovation. 
Rosenthal looks like a healthier man 
than, Paderewski. If he has not the 
poetry of the Pole, he has more endur- 
ance and power.”’ 

‘Mr. Rosenthal was inclined to talk 
on any subject except music, although 
he did not frown or indulge in Galician 
oaths when his trade was mentioned. 
He did speak in terms of the utmost 
admiration concerning Saint-Saéns as 
pianist and composer; but he welcomed 
a discussion of Paul Verlaine in whose 
praise he waxed enthusiastic. To him 
Verlaine is the first of modern poets, 
as Nietzsche, the mad Nietzsche, is the 
first of philosophical thinkers. 

’ Mr. Rosenthal appears to have been 
‘an omniverous reader. Nor has he 
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sear 


portunity 
Meanwhile 


He | 


'Nordica-de Reszke 
worked hard, with grit and New Eng- 


eee cpr tee ti ie : 

g, scintillant; but you 

never think him flippant, for his ex- 
pression of conviction illuminates 
seriousness of the thought. His wit is 
in the vein of Heine; it mocks, it bites, 
After talking with him, your chief im- 
pression left is one of his keenly de- 
veloped intellectuality. 


x * 


The question then arises, How does 
this mental equipment affect his piano 
playing? You will soon have an op- 
of judging for yourself. 

listen to Mr. Huneker, 
whose voice when speaking of pianists 
is authoritative: 


“The first thing you remark of 
Rosenthal. is his enormous self-pos- 
Session. His repose is magnificent. He 
accomplishes without turning a hair 
feats of technic that are simply mad- 
dening. His wrists traverse the key- 
board as do the fingers of great pianists. 
Freedom, buoyancy, elasticity and pre- 
cision are all there. The touch ranges 
from crispest staccato to most luscious 
legato. “he seales are true legato 
scales. They are Strings of brilliants, 
each one individual, yet never blurring 
the beauty of its neighbor. He play.s 
some scale passages on bloc, and then 
the image is created of something con- 
crete, masSive, solid, granitic, a staccato 
crystalline whisper follows, and you 


® 
a” 


'marvel at the adaptability of the human 


hand. Rosenthal’s hands are in a state 
of the highest muscle culture; his sense 
of tonal values almost abnormal. And 
the color he suggests, or rather say 
the nuance! His play is infinitely more 


| intimate, tender and poetic than it was, 


and there is an absence of exaggeration 
in lyrical episodes, a profound and just 
sense of rhythmical beauty, symmetry, 
plasticity that mark him asa musician 


anda keen thinker.”’ 


x” % 
Sympathy here is with Nordica in the 


dispute. She has 
land determinaton, to fit herself for 
Wagnerian parts. The evidence leads 
me to believe that promises had been 
made to her, which were thrown lately 
to the winds. I have at times spoken as 
freely of the faults as of the merits of 
performances by her. I have always 
admired her pluck and her iron will, 
even when I deplored her crudeness 
and rigidity as an actress. sut I sym- 
pathize with her fully in her unwar- 
ranted disappointment. Private misun- 
derstandings between a soprano and the 
friends or relatives of a tenor should 
not be allowed to govern in the manage- 
ment of a great opera hcuse, 
“* . re 

The musical hit here is beyond doubt 
and peradventure ‘‘Brian Boru.” ‘The 
Mandarin’ is, strange to say, a case of 
good libretto and weak music. There is 
a rumor that ‘Jack and the Beanstalk”’ 
is to be ‘‘revised.’’ 


PHILIP HALE, 
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SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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Y. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, AT 8, P. M. 


Ae nates ag re 


Programme. 


DVORAK SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, ‘‘Z nového svéta, 
Op. 95. 

. Adagio.—Allegro molto, 
Largo. 

. Scherzo: molto vivace. 
Allegro con fuoco. 


PETER CORNELIUS. OVERTURE to “‘ Der Barbier von Bagdad.”’ 


GOLDMARK. INTERMEZZO from ‘‘ Das Heimchen am Herd.”’ 


(First time in Boston.) 


CHABRIER. OVERTURE to ‘“ Gwendoline.”’ 


ROSENTHAL. 





SHEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHEST 


Mr. EMILk PAUR, Conductor. 


Y. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 214, AT 8 


~~ 


Programme. 


DVORAK 


SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, ‘ 
Op. 95. 
I. Adagio.._Allegro molto, 

Il. Largo. 


III. Scherzo: molto vivace 


Z nového svéta. 


[V. Allegro con fuoco 


PETER CORNELIUS OVERTURE to ‘‘ Der Barbier von Bagdad.” 


(FOLDMARK. INTERMEZZO from ‘‘ Das Heimchen am Herd. 


(First time in Boston.) 


CHABRIER OVER’TURE to ‘‘ Gwendoline.’’ 


ROSENTHAL. 


Mr. Rosenthal is unable to appear on account of illness. 
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—MNTTCTA AAT oRATTOTATAATO | cent team. work per the strings being 
beng il] ANT TRWN = | very conspicuous for daintiness, precis- 
TLU ‘gigs e | jon and smoothness of tonality. The 


wind instruments gave out the slow 
themes with admirable sonority. 

‘The Cricket on the Hearth” prelude, 
performed here for the first time, is a 
finely contrasted work, opening pom- 
pously and suddenly running into more 
oyous moments. Then come dainty 
ittle duet passages by bassoon and 
clarinet, followed by a lively dance 
theme, which is the perscénification of 
musical vivacity. 

The audience thoroughly enjoyed the 
work, and the members of the band alsa 
appcared to take pleasure in it. The 
tone coloring of the opening phrases 
was deliciously harmonic and the violin 
contingent was all that could be de- 
sired in setting forth the jolly little 
melodies whieh continually eprang up 


— Rosenthal Unable to Play at 
Symphony Concert. 


Col Mapleson’s Season of Italian Opera 
at the Boston Theater. 


“Pinafore” and “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
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at the Castle Sq—Gossip. 


see eS ——— 


Although Mr Moriz Rosenthal was un- 
able to appear at last week’s sym- 
phony, and thereby disappointed thou- 
sands, his illness will be of short dura- 
.tion, and his manager is sanguine that 
the artist will give his piano recital here 
this week, as already arranged for. Mr 


Paur endeavored to get Miss Lena Lit- | 


tle as soloist for Friday afternoon, but 
She too was sick, and the program was 
then made up entirely of orchestral 


numbers, Chabrier’s overture to ‘“‘Gwen- | 


doline’’ being played instead of the 
scheduled piano concerto. The other 
selections were as follows: Dvorak’s 
eymphony, “Irom the New World;’ 
Overture, ‘“‘Barber of Bagdad,’’ Peter 
Cornelius, and prelude to part III, 
‘Cricket on the Hearth,’’ 
mark. ‘‘Gwendoline’”’ 
gram. 

The Chabrier overture does not im- 
prove upon a second hearing. 


closed the pro- 


this season, and although skilfully or- 
chestrated it does not show any special 
musical value, and besides being of 
a theatric character suggests the Wag- 
nerian influence throughout its style of 


composition. There !s no fault to be 
found with the work of the orchestra, 
for the interpretation was evidently in 
thorough accord with the ideas of the 
composer. 

Mr aur began the program with 
Dvorak’s ‘“‘New World’ symphony, a 
work, as is well known, made up prin- 
cipally of melodies typical of the negro 
music of the south. The composition 
has been so frequently analyzed and 
discussed since it was written, about 
three years ago, that the performance 
by the orchestra is all that need be 
mentioned now. The notable part of the 


interpretation was in the second move- | 


ment, which was faultlessly played. 
The For hoa introduction, with the 
melodic theme by the English horn and 
the united accompaniment by the 
strings; the elaborate development, and 
the modulations into different keys; the 
return, and the coda, were each given 
with beautiful effect. The tripping epi- 
s0des of the fourth movement and the 
erring finale were each excellent in 
strongly contrasting styles. 

The overture to ‘‘Barber of Bagdad” is 
full of catchy eccentricities in scoring, 
and the themes are fairly juggled by 
the different contingents of the band. 
The changes were charmingly made and 


| Berlin violLnist, Mr Carl Halir 


Sic Hall. 
Karl Gold-—= 


It was | 
given at the second symphony concert. 


uninteresting, 


from the mere sober musical back- 
ground furnished by the basses. say 

This weck’s soloist will be the farvous | 
‘The pro- 
gram will include the overture, ‘‘Man- 
fred,’’ Schumann; entr’actes from ‘‘Car- 
men,’’ Bizet; sympheny Ne. 4, Tschali- | 
kowsky. 


SOLOIST ROSENTHAL WAS ABSENT. 
iol a 4 


Made Necessary a Rearrangement of Last 
Night’s Symphony Concert Programme. | 
Despite the non-appearance of Mr. 
Moriz Rosenthal, owing to sudden illness, 
and the miserable state of the weather, 
there was a surprisingly large audience 
in attendance at last night’s concert by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra in Mu- |) 
The absence of the. soloist 1 
caused an entire overturning of the pro- | 
sramme, which had been prepared with 
the view of affording desirable contrasts 
to Chopin’s T minor concerto, which was” 
to come between the Cornelius -overture 
and Goldmark’s ‘‘Cricket on the Hearth” 
prelude, the Dvorak symphony appropri- . | 
ately bringing the concert to an end. As 


it was, the arrangement was as follows: | 


Symphony, ‘‘’rom the New World’’.....Dvorak 
Overture, ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad’’...Cornelius 
Prelude to part 8 of ‘‘The Cricket on the 
PROGID” <cis ohi's 0 Sides {ie'e 2 6 biah-o'6 6p «+ Goldmark 
Overture, **Gwendoline’’ | Chabrier 
‘he Goldmark selection was given for 


‘the first time here. It is’ scarcely worthy 
‘the ‘reputation and the still of the com- 
‘poser, notwithstahding the effectiveness, 


The themes are 
and the prelude, as a 
whole, suggests very much ado about 
nothing. It opens vigorously ‘enough 


‘with which it is scored. 


with a stately subject, which is cleverly 


treated fugally, but which is dry and 
unattractive. It breaks into an old- 
fashioned melody of the German folk- 
song order, which. is. elaborately de- 
veloped and varied, and is followed by 


a tripping bit of pretty commonplace of 


no marked originality, with which it | 
winds up. It is true that it pertains to 

comic opera,.but if the composer’s name 
were not attached to it, no one would 
have guessed that it could possibly be 
by Goldmark, so lacking in grace of 
style, beauty of harmony and warmth 


of sentiment is it, to say nothing of the 
|| Stiffness of its aspect of ‘musical patch 


work, y hats fi 
The Cornelius overture obtained an 
exceptionally brilliant and finely colored’ 


reading from Mr. Paur and a splendid 


performance from the orchestra, ‘ine 
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An ns i ple ~ falls into an unmistakable 


jig. However, leaving all question 

ational’ color out of consideration, 

gain is wholly interesting, improves 

or n at quaintance, and is thoroughly pleas- 
. ig in the hearing. 


@ Charbrier overture deserved the | 


‘ound impression it made when it 


Ba first given, by its fine, its lavishly — 


- orchestral coloring, its strongly- 
; ahed individuality and the immense 
arvor with which the composer has. 
{sustained the passionate pace at which 
‘hes starts: out. The sympathetic and 
: rited reading of the work by Mr. 
ur, and the incomparable virtuosity 
i te which the orchestra overcame its 
culties made the .performance stir- 
ly effective. 

e programme for next week is: Uver- 
“ture, “Manfred,’’ Schumann; entr’actes 
om ‘‘Carmen, > Bizet; symphony No. 4, 
Tschaikowsky, ‘No... 4, first time. Mr. 

Carl Halir is to be the soloist. 


a) Af 
i a 


3 ne Dah cbe be Ti csenthal disap- 


‘pointed many. Friday morning he was | 
feverish and he stayed in his room hop- | 
ing to be well enough to appear at the 
Public Rehearsal; but his physician for- | 


bade him to leave his bed. 


I am told that few pianists have such | 


an intimate knowledge of the construc- 
‘tion of the piano as that enjoyed by 
Rosenthal. He took a practical course 
some time ago in a piano factory, until 
he knew the parts of the instrument. 
So particular is he in his choice, that 
he spent day after day in the Steinway 
Wareroom in New York before the 
chosen piano suited him. One pianist 
will say, “This is too hard;’’ another 
“This is too weak;’? but how many are 
‘able to put a finger here and ‘there, 
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‘HERR ROSENTHAL THE SOLOIST. 


' First of Season’s Concerts by Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra in New York. 
{Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald. ] 
NEW YORK, Nov. 13, 1896. Herr 
Rosenthal was the soloist at the first of 
this season’s concerts by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, which was given 
this evening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The composition he chose for his 


second appearance since his return was 
Chopin’s pepu ar E minor concert. The 
enthusiasm of the audience found ex- 
Sear in applause so prolonged that 

err Rosenthal was at last forced to 
respond with an encore—‘‘The Linden- 
baum.’’ The evening was a repetition 
of a triumph of Tuesday at Carnegie 

a 

The orchestral programme led with the 
Overture to ‘‘Gwendoline,’’ am opera by 
Emanuel Chabries, a French composer. 
As the composer was a pronounced Wag- | 
nerian, it is not surprising that the over- | 
ture has a distinctively Beyreuth flavor. | 
Although being imitative, it abounds in 
bold tone gn Oe and played as it was 
with superb spirit last night, it proved 


‘an interesting novelty, in spite of the 


rather commonplace theme given to the 
brass in an exceedingly boisterous finale. 
The Berlioz orchestration of ‘*The In- 
vitation to the Dance’’ was charmingly 
rendered. Schubert’s noble Lith sym- 
phony closed the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Mr. Paur’s direction showed the 
Same: earnestness and intelligence which | 


' have characterized it heretofore. 


talking intelligently of lead -or the | 


| executed of a hammer? 


x 
It is a Sicular fact that while Ro- 


‘aeothal is not characteristically emo- } 
Pomert in his playing he provokes emo- | 


tional outbursts from such writers as 


“Mr. Huneker. Witness this extract 


‘from the Morning Advertiser (N. Y.) of } 


‘last week: 
-- “Rosenthal revels in the material 
‘Ro pall r of his art. In his dreams are 
no Pg Hights, no haunted thickets, 
no es erein hunts the nymph 
W oe we ; m_ Dusts. He sees firm, covl 
€ mples, and when the stars 


light is frosty and glittering. | 


is linear perfection. No 

as e dyes the miraculous fret- 

is musical mantle. He is 

el € tric , dazzling, but seldom melting; 


no at any school girl today 


th ex oe oe —vague quan- 
nth the more welcome. 


at To -canr rrehend is the pov- 
o n ot Gor a because a Pade- 


WUSIC tte 
adh ! e et 
The Symphony Concert. 

Owing to the illness of Mr. Rosenthai, he did 
not appear at the Symphony concert given last 
evening in’ Music Hall. The changed pro- 
eramme was: 
Overture, ‘‘Barber of 
Overture, ‘‘Gwendoline”’ 
Entr’ acte, ‘‘Cricket on the Hearth” 
Svmphony, ‘‘From the New World”.... 

There is little that calls for extended notice 
in this programme. The Goldmark entr’ acte 
suggests grace and vivacity in its brevity; it 
is a most attractive specimen brick, but it 
seems cruel to the composer to wrest it from 
its proper place and serve it up in its blushing 
loneliness. Age does not add fresh beauties 
to the Dvorak symphony; it is a large and 
dignified work, but it does not inspire joy. It 
was delightfully played by the orchestra with 
spirit, grace and the rarest finish. 

The soloist for the next concert is Mr. Carl! 
Halir, the famous Berlin violinist. 


Cornelius 
Chabrier 
..Goldmark 
Dvorak 


born May 18, 1830. 
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aveding A Prigvitien of No! 
Marked Distinction. i 


‘The: program of the Symphony con-— 
cert last evening, Mr. Paur, conductor, 
was as follows: 

Symphony No. 5, in E minor Dvorak } 
Overture to “Der Barbier von Bagdad,’’ 
Cc rnelius — 
Intermezzo from “Das meme en am 
erd’’ Goldmark 
(First time in Boston.) 
Overture to ‘‘Gwéndoline’’ 

Mr. Moritz Rosenthal was prevented | 
by sickness from appearing as pianist, 
to the great disappointment of all. He 
will undoubtedly be able to give his re. 


cital cmos iad afternoon. 


a * 


Let us examine a few statements of. 
fact made by Mr. William F., Apthorp | 
in the Program Book of the 2ist. 


x . ” 

Mr. "Apthorp says Cornelius’s ‘Barber 
of Bagdad’’ was brought out at Wei- | 
mar in 1859. 

It was produced at Weimar in 1858 
(December 15). 
un * 

Mr. Apthorp says Cornelius died Octo- 

ber 24, 1874. 

But Cornelius died October 26, 1874, 

« * % 

Mr. Apthorp says Goldmark was born 
December 17, 1840. 


As a matter of fact, Goldmark was 


* 


* 

The overture to ‘The Barber of Bag- 
dad’’ has a history, but Mr. Apthorp 
did not see fit to tell the story in the. 
Program: Book, although there is in- | 
formation: concerning the ‘‘dotted trip- 
let,’ “swept syncopated chords,” and 
“a new countér-phrase in the violins 
and sextolet arpegg in the violas.’’ 
Ouf! 

This overture was compdsed be 
Cornelius after the first production of 
the opera, and he sketched it only for 
piano, for four hands. Liszt afterward 
orchestrated it. The whole instrumental 
part of the opera, by the way, was re- 
written for a larger orchestra by , 
Tausig, but when the opera was given) 
for the first time in America (New York, 
Jan. 3, 1890) the score used was the one. 
edited by Mottl. 

Mr. Apthrop speaks of “strong chords © 
in the brass and bassoons.”” Why does’ 
he not add that this pompous motive 
is the one that accompanies the nam- ! 
ing of the Barber by name through- |; 
out the opera: Abul Hassan Alf bn. 
Bekar. This phrase is used only ifi 


Chabrier | 


Phat; of . 
te ‘ant nounet e 


Pes him, but for his caps 
st for second and charming ch t 
is taken from the first scene of the 
opera. With the exception’ of the: 
‘themes and the ingenious Soicce ane 
against the second theme, in which last 
night the strings were tod powerful 
when the melody was sustained by wind 
instruments, this overture is like u to 
|a mighty rattling of dry bones. What? 
@ skKy-assailing prelude. to a comic 
| opera! The. thought of Hanslick’s 
| sneer was in the mind: ‘This barber. 
| shaved with guillotines . not with 
| razors.’’ The developments are “for the 
most part sandy, and the capricious, 
changing rhythms jolt wien emey try. 
to be piquant. i 
a ** “b 
Goldmark’s opera has been rata 
extravagantly and assailed bitterly in 
Germany. Some say it was inspired by 
the success of ‘Hansel und Gretel, v3 
although it is my impression that Gold-— 
mark was at work on his “Cricket” | 
before 'Humperdinck’s opera saw -the 
footlights. With the opera we have. 
now nothing to do. The entr’acte.- in 
concert is absolute music, and this par-— 
ticular entr’acte is cheap stuff, un-. 
worthy of the composer of the “Sa- 
kuntala,’’ ‘‘Prometheus” and ‘‘Sappho” 
overtures. What in the world has the 
fugued movement that precedes the 
folk song.to do with the affair? It is 
thrown in as though it were a sop to- 
pedantry. The folk-song is ‘‘Weisst Du, i 
wie viel Sternlein Stehen,’”’ if I am not. 4 
mistaken, There is conventional and 
dull development of this theme, until 
the inevitable apotheosis “of the tune 
with rear and bang and calcium lights, 
Then comes a beer-hall dance, vulgar, 
noisy, stupid, and the wretched thing 
ends with a general] throwing about of 
furniture and a hurling of empty beer 
pots at the tired fiddlers. It Seems in- — 
credible that Goldmark should have: 
written such obscene music. 

a: BS , 

It was a pleasure to hear again the 
stirring, superb overture to “Gwendo- 
line,” which was passionately played. 
It is not necessary to be a negrophile 
to enjoy the symphony by Dvor. 


‘ which contains much that is beauti L 


There are two Dvoraks in this work, 
one the naive Bohemian, the other the 
‘artful musician of these latter days, 
who prepares his simplicity with in- 4 


finite pains. A composer of distin- 
guished musical feeling and ‘ae 
ments said last nig we e &O, 
“It is meretricious.”’ errs 
ingly the one, the cniena arenes 3 ry 
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“the res 1Y otest degree t typical of the negro, 


nN alc J es of the 
* If the themes in the largo. are, any~ 
‘thing, they are distinctly and character-_ 
Astically, Scotch, while the principal sub- 
ject of the scherzo is as decidedly Span- 
ish in rhythm and style. The finale has 
‘@ marked Gaelic suggestiveness, and in 
one place falls into an unmistakable 
‘Irish jig. However, leaving all question 
1of national color out of consideration, 
‘the work is wholly interesting, improves 
on acquaintance, and is thoroughly pleas- 
ing in the hearing. 
he Charbrier overture deserved the 


Profound impression it made when it | gimphony orchestra, which was given 


‘was first given, by its fine, its lavishly 
‘rich orchestral coloring, its strongly- 
‘marked individuality and the immense 
‘fervor with which the composer has 
‘sustained the passionate pace at which 
ithe starts out. The sympathetic and 
ispirited reading of the work by Mr. 
‘Paur, and the incomparable virtuosity 
‘with which the orchestra overcame its 
‘difficulties made the .performance stir- 
lrinely effective. 

| he programme for next week is: Over- 
jture, ‘“‘“Manfred,’’ Schumann; entr’actes 
from “Carmen, " Bizet; symphony No. 4, 
'Tschaikowsky, ‘No.. 4, first time. Mr. 
apa Halir is to be the soloist. 


la ‘The itch ohn be “Rosenthal disap- 
pointed many. Friday morning he was 
feverish and he stayed in his room hop- 
ing to be well enough to appear at the 


| 
4 
4 
, 


Public Rehearsal; but his physician for- | 


bade him to leave his bed. 

I am told that few pianists have such 
an intimate knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the piano as that enjoyed by 
Rosenthal. He took a practical course 
some time ago in a piano factory, until 
he knew the parts of the instrument. 
So particular is he in his choice, that 
he spent day after day in the Steinway 
wareroom in New York before the 
chosen piano suited him. One pianist 
will say, “‘This is too hard;’’ another 
“This is too weak;’’ but how many are 
able to put a finger here and ‘there, 
talking intelligently of lead -or the 


pricking of a hammer? 
| x 
| It is a Singular fact that while Ro- 
| senthal is not characteristically emo- 
| tional in his playing he provokes emo- 
tional outbursts from such writers as 
Mr. Huneker. Witness this extract 
from the Morning Advertiser (N. Y.) of 
last week: 
“Rosenthal revels in the material 
splendor of his art. In his dreams are 
no pallid twilights, no haunted thickets, 
‘no brakes wherein hunts the nymph 
with slim busts. He sees firm, cool | 
‘marble temples, 
shine their light is frosty and glittering. 
His. playing is linear perfection. No 
Tyrian purple dyes the miraculous fret- 
work of his musical mantle. He is 
electric, dazzling, but seldom melting; 
and as almost any school girl today 
lays with ‘expression’—vague quan- 
ity—Rosenthal is all the more welcome. 
What I cannot comprehend is the pov-. 
erty of brain that, because a Pade-_| 
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le one all to ng ane, R with his name | 
ver the door in bronze letters.’’ 


HERR ROSENTHAL THE SOLOIST. 


First of Season’s Concerts by Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New York. 
[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 

NEW YORK, Nov. 13, 1896. Herr 
Rosenthal was the soloist at the first of 
this season’s concerts by the Boston 


this evening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The composition he chose for his 


second appearance since his return was 
Chopin’s pepu ar E minor concert. The 
enthusiasm of the audience found ex- 
pression in applause so prolonged that 
Herr Rosenthal was at last forced to 
respond with an encore—‘'The Linden- 
baum.”’ The evening was a repetition 
of ne triumph of Tuesday at Carnegie 

a 

The orchestral pr ogramme led with the 
Overture to ‘‘Gwendoline,’’ am opera by 
Emanuel Chabries, a French composer. 
As the composer was a pronounced Wag- 
nerian, it is not surprising that the over- 
ture has a distinctively Beyreuth flavor. 
Although being imitative, it abounds in | 
bold tone coloring, and played as it was | 
with superb spirit last night, it proved | 
an interesting novelty, in spite of the 
rather commonplace theme given to the 
brass in an exceedingly boiste rous finale, 

The Berlioz orchestration of ‘‘The In- 
vitation to the Dance’? was charmingly 
rendered. Schubert’s noble Lith sym- 
phony closed the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Mr. Paur’s direction showed the 
Same: earnestness and intelligence which | 


| have characterized pat heretofore. 


and when the stare | 


MUSIC. 6.42 
The Symphony Concert. 


Owing to the illness of Mr. Rosenthal, he did 


not appear at the Ssvmphony coneert given last 
Musie Jfall, The 


‘Yramme Was. 


evening in changed pro 


Overture, ‘‘Barber of (Cornelius 


Overture, ‘Gwendoline’ (thabrier 
“Cricket on the Hearth’’...Goldmark 
‘Hrom the New World’’.... 


calls for extended notice 


Entr’ acte, 
Symphony, Dvorak 
There is little that 
in this programme. The 
suggests grace and vivacity in its brevity; it 
briek, but it 


(yoldmark entr’ act 


most attractive specimen 


is a 


seems cruel to the composer to wrest it from 


its proper place and serve it up in its blushing 


loneliness. Age does not adad fresh beauties 
to the Dvorak 
dignified work, but it does not inspire joy. It 
was delightfully plaved by the orchestra with 


finish. 


symphony; it 1s large and 


spirit, grace and the rarest 


‘he soloist for the next concert is Mr. Carl 
the famous Berlin 


violinist. 
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| Fitth Congas ‘of. the ‘Symphony 
Orchestra in Music Aall Last 
Evening—A Program of No 
Marked Distinction. 


‘The program of the Symphony con- 
cert last evening, Mr. Paur, conductor, 
was as follows: 

Symphony No. 5, in KE minor Dv 

Overture to “‘Der Barbier von Bagdad,’’ 
Cornelius 

“Das Heimchen am 
Goldmark 


Intermezzo from 
Herd’ 

(First time in Boston.) 

Overture to 


by sickness from appearing as pianist, 
to the great disappointment of all. He 
will undoubtedly be able to give his re. 
cital Tuesday afternoon. 
. af ° % 

Let us examine a few statements of 
fact made by Mr. William F. Apthorp 
in the Program Book of the 2ist. 


« * » 


Mr. Apthorp says Cornelius’s ‘‘Barber 
of Bagdad’’ was brought out at Wei- 
mar in 1859, 


It was produced at Weimar in 1868 | 


(December 15). 


u * 


Mr. Apthorp says Cornelius died Octo- 
ber 24, 1874. 

But Cornelius died October 26, 1874. 

bt] 

Mr. Apthorp ayn Cicldmart: was born | | 
December 17, 1840. 

As a matter of fact, 
born May 18, 1830. 


e 
* tie 


The overture to ‘‘The Barber of Bag- | 
dad’ has a history, but Mr. Apthorp | 
did not see fit to tell the story in the | 
Program- Book, although there is in- 
formation concerning the ‘‘dotted trip-— 
let,’ “‘swept syncopated chords,” and | 
“a new counter-phrase in the violins | 
and sextolet arpegg in the violas. ne 
Ouf! 

This overture was compdsed by 
Cornelius after the first production of. 
the opera, and he sketched it only for | 
piano, for four hands. Liszt afterward | 
orchestrated it. The whole instrumental | 
part of the opera, by the -way, was re- 
written for a larger. orchestra by 
Tausig, but when the opera was given 
for the first time in America (New York, 
Jan. 3, 1890) the score used was the one . 
edited by Mottl. 

Mr. Apthrop speaks of “‘strong chords 
in the brass and bassoons.’”” Why does 
he not add that this pompous motive 
is the one that accompanies the nam- 
ing Of the Barber by name through-. 
| out the opera: Abul Hassan Ali BDbn . 

— Bekar. This phrase is used only if | 


Goldmark was | 
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a mighty rattling of dry bones. 


‘opera! The 


.sneer was in the mind: 
‘Gwendoline’ .....ccccce Chabrier ' 


Mr. Moritz Rosenthal was prevented | 


| mistaken. 


‘ehbiel says, “He: WOorastiiey does 1 
‘label the Barber with it, and pire 


- the orchestra to announce his sienna — ~*~ 


like a footman or usher. It stands, not 
for him, but for his capacious name.” 


| The second and charming chief theme 


is taken from the first scene of the 
opera. 


against the second theme, in which last 
night the strings were tod powerful 
when the melody was sustained by wind 
instruments, this overture is like unto 


a sKy-assailing prelude to a 
. thought 


comie 
of Hanslick’s 


shaved with  guillotines — not 
razors.’’ The developments are for the 
most part sandy, and the capricious, 
changing rhythms jolt waea sey try 
to be piquant. 
a * « 

Goldmark’s opera has been praised 

extravagantly and assailed bitterly in 


Germany. Some say it was inspired by | 
“Hansel und Gretel,” 


the success of 
although it is my impression that Gold- 
mark was at work on his ‘“Cricket’’ 


| before ‘Humperdinck’s opera saw ‘the 


footlights. With the opera we have 
now nothing to do. The entr’acte in 
concert is absolute music, and this par- 
ticular entr’acte is cheap stuff, un- 
worthy of the composer of the “Sa- 
kuntala,’’ ‘‘Prometheus”’ and ‘Sappho’ 
overtures. What in the world has the 
fugued movement that precedes the 
folk song.to do with the affair? It ig 


| thrown in as though it were a sop to 


pedantry. The folk-song is ‘‘Weisst Du, 


With the exception of these 
‘themes and the ingenious counterpoint 


wit vat Madre ate) a eit Ky, Mir ‘ 


ik ’ 


What. 


“This barber | 
with - 


wie viel Sternlein Stehen,’’ if I am not 


There is conventional and 
dull development of this theme, until 
the inevitable apotheosis of the tune 
with r@ar and bang and calcium lights, 
Then comes a beer-hall dance, vulgar, 
noisy, stupid, and the wretched thing 
ends with a genera] throwing about of 
furniture and a hurling of empty beer 
pots at the tired fiddlers. 


written such obscene music. 
a: tk 
It was a pleasure to hear again the 
stirring, superb overture to “Gwendo- 
line,’”’ which was passionately played. 
It is not necessary to be a negrophile 
to enjoy the symphony by Dvorak, 


‘which contains much that is beautiful. 


There are two Dvoraks in this work, 
one the naive Bohemian, the other the 


‘artful musician of these latter days, | 
who prepares his simplicity with in- 


finite pains. A composer of distin- 
guished musical feeling and accomplish- 
ments said last SE hfe the Largo, 
“It is meretricious.”’ ~ eyes aii unerr- 
ingly the one, the anienn wor 


PHILIP HALE, 


a a -< -~ 


: It seems ine 
credible that Goldmark should have 
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_ | was at his best on this occasion; but it is impos» The programme of the fifth symphony 
sible to say what such an artist’s best is, All the ;comcert, as given in the Music Hall last 
things which caused wonderment at his previous Saturday evening, was: Gays 
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added an intelligence raised to that degree of 


spirituality which places a bar to the commonplace 


activities of criticism, There would be room for - 


discussion if this side of the artist’s gifts and 
achievements had been displayed exclusively in 


those parts of nis programme devoted to music 
frankly designed to bring forward his technical 
abilities; but it was not. He was greatest in his 
opening number, which was Beethoven’s last so- 
nata—that transcendent and transfigured compo- 
sition which convention compels the world to de 
scribe by its opus number or key, 
minor, but which deserves a descriptive title as 
much as the ‘“‘Heroic’”’ symphony, if. titles can give 
distincticn, Mr. Rosenthal’s performance of this 
work was not only perfect on its technical side—tt 
was wonderful in its penetration into the composer’s 
high imaginatior and uplifting in its embodiment 
of the compoger’s spiritual exaltation. After it 
much sounded commonplace, though it belonged to 
the choice portion of planoforte. literature. 
played the “Carnival’’ of Schumann with marvel- 
lous clarity, and infused all its portions with a de- 


lightful sanity, even if he failed to bring out the ¢wo races which enables Dvorak to handle. 


Peter Cornelius; Overture to ‘‘Der Barbier von Bag- 


Goldmark: Prelude to Part ITI. of ‘‘Das Heimchen am 
ferd.”’ i 


(First time in Boston.) 
Chabrier: Overture to “Gwendoline.” 


Mr. Moriz Rosenthal was to have played 


6 


we i 


h 
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the Chopin E-minor concerto, but was un- 
able to appear on account of illness. 


Chabrier overture was substituted for the 
concerto. 

Dvorak’s American symphony — which 
stood as No. 8 before publication of the 
score, but is now No. 5—shows more than 


pathy with his collected Negro material be- 
comes more and more apparent with time, 
and the use hemakes of it is seen to be more 
instinct with genius. Dvorak is a composer 
whose inborn Slavicism in music well sur- 
vives the cosmopolitanizing influence of cul- 
ture; he is just as much a Czech to the 


7 
1 
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So the. 


i) 


| 


as op. ill, or C| goodq staying-power. The composer’s sym- 


‘ 
) 


core now as when he first wrote his Sla- . 


coverable ethnological connection between 
the Slav and the Negro, there is an acci- 
dental similarity between the music of the 


picturesqueness for whizsh we are invited to look! Negro melodies without hetraying anything 


by Schumann’s titles. But Mr. Rosenthal is in- 
clined to be a bit philosophical, as he confesses by 
the analytical programme which he has designed 
fur this composition. There were moments in his 
playing of the Canopin pieces (Nocturne in F sharp, 
Waltz in C-sharp minor, Scherzo in B-flat minor 
and Study in A flat) when we could have wished 
for a little .ess pronounced rhythmical accenLlua- 
tion, provided we had got in return a greater re- 
posefulness in melodic enunciation and a more 
generous meed of tonal beauty, but on the whole he 
played more from the heart and to the heart yes- 
terday than ever before, without permitting any 
one to forget that he is of living pianists the tech- 
hiclan without compare. 

It was unfortunate for Mr. Albert Lockwood, who 
gave a recital in the evening in the hall of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, that he should attempt to 
Show his skill and achievements in pianoforte play- 


ing at a time when Mr. Rosenthal is giving the, 


people who like pianoforte playing so much to 
think about and marvel at. Had he timed his en- 
trance upon the American concert platform better 
he would have been surer of having his merits 


recognized. They are indubitable, but they ought | 
not to have been brought into contrast with those: 


of an altogether extraordifary artist, the more 
Since they are largely similar in kind. Mr. Lock- 
wood has a most admirable talent for pianoforte 


Playing. It would not be surprising to those who. 


istened with the ears of experience and dis- 
crimination last night if it should turn out to be 
even genius. But as yet he seems to be in a state 
of violent fermentation. What bent his gifts will 
follow cannot be predicted, but, considering the 
ease with which he overcomes technical difficul- 
ties, the hope may be expressed that he will devote 


himself to a pursuit of the spirit rather than the- 


body of his art, and become, what obviously he 
can become, a pianist who shall make for the good 
of the art in its best sense, and bring honor to it, 


himself and his country. Sate “Yn 0 “1b 
— —@——_— 


like a foreign accent. Curiously enough, ag 
one grows more familiar with this sympho- 
ny and more and ‘more impressed with its 


beauty and strength, the essentially Negro 


character of its thematic material becomes 


> all the more patent. <As for its being a 


wholly great work, we are still considerably 


‘4n doubt; there is a certain unsophisticated 
2 simple-mindedness in Dvorak which prompts , 


him to give quite unguarded expression to 
his sentiment and pathos, and he is not 


_over-careful in the matter of distinction of 


style. We are still by no means sure that, 
in some of the warmer and more poetic 
moments in this symphony, he has not al- 
lowed his expression to degenerate into 
something very like silliness. But we are 


. 


He 2 Vvische Tinze. And, though, there is no dis- | 


< 


no longer sure that he has! Upon the | 


whole, the work gives us greater and great- 


(er pleasure, the oftener we hear it; there is 


an enormous amount of beauty in it, a great | 


deal of genuine strength and vigor; as a 
piece of orchestral coloring, it is admirable 
throughout. Perhaps the all too savage 
ferocity of some passages might be toned 
down a little by a less fierce style of per- 


formance, without losing any of their in-. 


trinsic vigor thereby. But the performance 
last Saturday was generally of very fine 
quality, well worthy of the work. yee, 

Peter Cornelius’s “Barbier von Bagdad’ 


overture does not wear as well as Dvorak’s 
symphony. When the overture was ‘St 


played here, one found @ vivacity and life 


in it that were very charming indeed. 

with repeated hearings, its weak its. 
become more evident. Although the com- 
poser was probably thirty when he: wrote it, 


‘the overture has many of the 
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The fifth Symphony prcgramme probably was to 
| , derive its chief value in the eyes of most people 
anne ideale? fe on ai ne egh ‘. | fromthe fact that its second number was Chopin's <i i i aaa Oe x ee 
sem able to ect the amplified coda | first, or E minor, pianoforte concerto, to be played Pe cee 8 aie: Ces 
a RAUL. | il —GeL = 
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, a « atures shane wy call an j 
FR legenc le Hollander” | by Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, who would make his re- | 


Canes! 
ee, 
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° luvkdte tothe , wy Mp | . : | | wl oy ‘ ¥ My th at i € lene u I 11 ' r hav . 4 se . ine hao fart 
/of his head! The piece was excellently | entrance therein and show what changes hnd come oe Peed ar, NEP ee me oa a Cc tao us’ overture to the “Barbe 
| played; but the impression it made was iri is d d his waking hours _ though Rosenthal Was Absent, sdad”” is cull. of ‘modern «musical ent 
bi nl add sgh AP cies Bay we, Dink over the spirit of his dreams an s waking F 8 . / ee 
sappointment after the more fa le = i | | Ay aia atom, «ee Bos broidery after the.latest polyphonic fash« 
“we had retained from earlier perform. | ®!¢¢ he was iast heard here asa ‘‘phenomenal | “The best-laid schemes o’mice and men | 0D. ae + hpbe de 2 ne eae 
Ai aie : : Pica es cpt Solna } disappointment, be- aft me aie pty 76 hand. o zt is seen in the showy 
cattle | youth. But there was great PP , sf sung aft agley”’ and the same statement | orc estration of the work, for it is we 


; mus' ‘have been a mistake to give the cause he was medically certified as nnequal to the | applies ‘to conductors who depend upon | khown that before the eat pianist’ 
e excerpt from Goldmark’s ‘‘Heimohen | task of playing, necessitating a change of pro- soloists. Rosenthal was to have heen the prous An the coats po ieanaobat oe 
“Herd” at a symphony concert. We can gramme. | 3 ‘Soloist at Saturday’s concert, but, owing | scoring and revised it vhoroughly. It is. 
my dmagine this entracte’s sounding) 4 the usical value of the concert did not lie , (to a sudden dliness he disappeared from | 0dd to read in the files of Hauslick’s criti= 
¥y well in its proper place; at the theatre; | _ Ith itt ore | : the programme as completely as that cisms that the German pa ty of musical) 
& symphony concert it sounds merely | i this one number by any means, althoug e f ther cee radicals proclaimed Cormmelius as “the Gers 
® symph : an 2erel, , lecti other valley of roses disappears in the 4 man Cherubini.” for there is not a.trace’ 
sling. What was Goldmark after in | wasonly one thing newin Mr. Paur’s selections, second act of “Parsifal.’’ ‘It { d of the clearness and consérvatism of the 
; slow movement in 3-4 time? Was he | which were Peter Cornelius’s ‘‘Barber of Bagdad”’ | matter to play “Hamlet” a ok aig severe Italian in the entire work and there” 
ng to write “Weisst du wie viel’ Sterne overture, an entr’acte from Goldmark’s ‘‘Cricket on : f Hamlet) 2 Ww © part ig such a clatter and vigor in the overs 
len,’’ or trying not to? In either case, he eee D k’g 6h the New World”’ : 0 amilet omitted, yet this was success- | ture that one can only imagine that the 
aaa a , the Hearth, and Dvorak s “st kena fully done on Saturday, for the large _ Mitcntivecos it! tie ey: ng — the 
vias Oa m a f sAhmoorer .* ; ; . . sg ‘ wen O en’’ . is | é. éé “ he 1e ort 3 mue mo ve? 
Gitve were heartily glad of another chance | SY™PHOny, tose aer ie eae er ace wethecon. audience seemed quite contented with the‘ akin to Beriioz than to Cherubini and to) 
jt Chabrier’s “‘Gwendoline” overture. _The | overture, which was repeated in place of the - . musical list sans the Chopin piano con- Berlioz in his bizarre moments, besidanl 
wk is perhaps not equally strong all} certo. The Goldmark piece was truly delightful, Ppl eg ogg oe givers? to @ man until | eat Sg ae ai gg of ine cea 
ee le aa 7 | ; are ’ : : ed. 7 | m } very legitimate: 
ugh; buf there are glorious things in it. | because, while orchestrated with its author's taste, : As if to console the public for the ab. | humor even in thé. hibinbastic vain thet 
skill and diversity, it was not pretentious and did : sence of the great pianist, the orchestra | P@mpous figure on brasses and wcod-wind 
» ater ong } ise al ts subject. It is generally vivacious ; played in the most brilliant manner pos- | Which always announces the octo-syllabie 
better than the one a few weeks ago, and °t rise above its subject. ge | us, sible and gave a concert that was really || Mame of the barber betfig..a case in point, 
me points in the score stood out with far | but contains bowever a charming folk-song-like | } memomible. The list required revision be« "Mee en? te ine an ideal one. 1a 
yo) aS vipa ~ ’ ° . : + | . “ 4) . : C an _— 
feater clearness. Only we think Mr. Paur | bit, which suggests the popular ‘‘Mein Schatz’’ of ; ; aan oath fa Tone nceenn teresting novelties this season, and even. 
inclined to overdo the double-fortis- | tho song-books, and is worked up to a high pitch of zy s “American.” : if , igh ker ia Koen he fn the 
| ie “ It is right that chi : Htermezzo from Goidmark’s ‘'Criciet on™ 
happy excitement at the close. Mr. Paur and the x fréquent Reabines for it Uo the tie aioe the Hearth,” one must confess that it 
gy | orchestra evidently did their best to atone for the g cal outgrowth (except two numbers. of te z "Bhat Go image 2g rime diy rid! 1 
3 T ‘loss of the concerto, and the playing was all of the Folens. arr nee ee of American ta : Goldtaari, enould Cie ee aa a i 
thre t¢ finest quality in techniqne and in art. : open Sov O 7 tes * as to ety £0 re- | tremely tragic and grandiose vein, should, 
vedtitee | ane r rns Pties eh a carp as to’ whether the 7 desert his Queen of Sheba. Sakuntala, | 
| The next programme will present Sc mmaan 5 ‘ a de sc wo eres or an im-*| Penthesilia and other aristocratic company 
i a ' : oO merican surrounditigs, and “Africa | Dickens has sketched, for his latest opera * 
‘‘Carmen’’ and Tschaikowsky’'s fourth symphony, cod user have produce | Such plaintive | is a pleasant surprise, and his new dé 
. -..-| which has not been heard here yet. ‘There will | qoaneno y as is found in “Nobody knows | parture has won all Austria, ee 
a aes ‘ bat’ th nin itieneieie not e trouble I ve seen,” or “Swing low, | One might readily imagine that he hag 
- ‘Rosenthal Unable to Appear. also be a soloist, bu e engag | Sweet chariot,” a sadness which. speaks | struck the Humperdimel: trail save for the 
Walf an hour before the beginning of | announced. Cownrter is eloquently (in a melody as sad as. fact that he began this opera before: 
‘public rehearsal by the Boston Sym- Howarkp Matcom TICKNOR. | thoes Hamed) in the best movement of’| ‘Hansel and Gretel” had won its success; 
ata SA ner a Phavinnn me , S Symphony,—the Largo. spite of the anachronism one cannot bus 
jony Orchestra, yes ay : n, . Another characteristic touch in the work , believe that the latter opera has in ad 
| as the ancient Egyptians but belonging to | Herde’’ has gone frankly and freely to the 
our Southern music in a most marked de-.| folk-song for 
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} ts iaspiration amd its suce. 
gree, The introduction, here used to fore- | CeSs. . Yet Goldmark’s road ig, .in ong 
shadow thematic material, was finely giv. | im'portant respect, very different from the. 
en, ‘and the first movement probably has { Humperdinck path, he does not endeavor 
never had so perfect a performance since | tO give continuous melody but divides "nto 
the symphony was composed. One of the | Cleafeut songs, duets, ete., and returns 

| charms of the work Is the manner jn which | in some degree to the form of the pres 

; 4 the themes are interwoven through the | Wasnerian opera. " an 

‘tu movements,’ the chief theme reap earing qd . This intermezzo has been received with 

: in the subsequent movements, ahd the enthusiasm abroad, an énthusiasm which 
themes of the second and third movements J i8 not wholly deserved, for it is an attempt 
being similarly transferred from one mové- | &¢ mixing contrapuntal oil and melodig. 
ment to another. giving @ ‘continuity ana | Water; the fugal beginning and the canecan 
homogeneity that are unusual in modern | @oding do hot yolte well together. There 

_ works. The subordinate theme of the first | 18,4 tender duet sung by the woodwind 
_ movement has the true flavor of the plan- | Which is a folksong pure and simple; this? 
ue 4 tation, and intraducés that flat seventh mabeatce preteen hick Pi or. pated hore 

Sr hilt | ; Which is so characteri -civil- : Cir @vil color the. 

iF next week's concert is Carl Halt. ee ae etic of pemi-civil- | Mischict worked by Wackleton, and. thei 


not breed contempt but reveals new beau- | Much like a Laendler (although it is in 


ties, nevertheless the impression remains | 2-4 rhythm while a Laendler would proper= 
that the work is rather the ingenious han- | ly be triple) which lead® to an ending 
dicraft of. an orchestral master than the which a party of dancing dervishes could 


in | not have competed with, : 
2 hace oF Mente It would detract from the estimation in 


e tender chief theme of the second thes 
PR > ae which we hold the Peerybingles, Caleb) 
movement and the marchlike trio of the Bertha, or even Tilly Slowboy, to imaging: 


third were nota excéllent touches of |. 
performance. It Ts quite true that the een Tae Og ah el See Ie oe - sue 
‘Americanism is all deVeloned out of te | ablendidly erformed, but cannot Saaeae 


finale but it remains a noble specimen 6 Ay ai 1Ot Ve. 
ithematic ‘trsatmene. nevertheless, and the | Judged until we have'the whole opera { 


orchestra at a later date. The solois 
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eas y between French opéra-comique and 
‘thé Liszt-Wagner ideals; for one thing, he 


pe ; : - EB mi i forte concerto 
‘doés n amplified coda | first, or K minor, plano 
MU orits to the “Fiaxe r by Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, who would make his re- 


‘40 the overture to the “Fliegende Hollander’ 
‘out of his head! The piece was excellently 
“well played; but the impression it made was 
‘a disappointment after the more favorable 
one we had retained from earlier perform- 
ances. 
~ It must have been a mistake to givé the 
little excerpt from Goldmark’s ‘‘Heimchen 
‘am Herd” ata symphony concert. We can 
. hardly imagine this entr’acte’s sounding 
“very well in its proper place; at the theatre; 
-at @ symphony concert it sounds merely 
drivelling. What was Goldmark after in 
that slow movement in 3-4 time? Was he 
trying to write ‘‘Weisst du wie viel’ Sterne 
stehen,” or trying not to? In either case, he 
failed! | 
_- We were heartily glad of another chance 
at Chabrier’s ‘“‘Gwendoline” overture. The 
work is perhaps not equally strong all 
through; but there are glorious things in it. | 
It impresses one as being a very genuine 
inspiration. The performance was decided- 
ly better than the one a few weeks ago, and 
-gome points in the score stood out with far | 
greater clearness. Only we think Mr. Paur 
alittle inclined to overdo the double-fortis- 
-simo™bisiness at times. We felt the same 
thing in parts of the finale of the Dvorak 
symphony. 

The next programme is: Schumann, over- — 
ture to ‘‘Manfred,” opus 115; ——, violin 
“concerto, to be announced; Bizet, entr’actes | 
from ‘‘Carmen;”’ Tschaikowsky, symphony | 
No, 4, in F minor, opus 36 (first time). Mr. | 
Carl Halir will be the violinist. 

ee Rosenthal Unable to Appear. 
Half an hour before the beginning of 
‘the public rehearsal by the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra, yesterday afternoon, a 
note was received by the management to 
‘the effect that the illness of Mr. Rosenthal, 
“the soloist announced, made it unsafe for 
him to appear. A hurried effort was made 
“to secure the services of Miss Lena Little, 
the soloist with the orchestra at the con- 
‘cert in Cambridge the previous evening, 
‘but she was also ill. Conductor Paur sub- 
‘gtituted the overture to Gwendoline by 
Chabrier in place of Mr. Rosenthal’s solo | 
‘mumber, otherwise the programme was. 
“the game as announced. Mr. Rosenthal | 
will not appear this evening and the pro- 
‘gramme given yesterday afternoon will be. 
“repeated. Mr. Rosenthal will play with | 
the orchestra at a later date. The soloist * 
for next week’s concert is Carl Halir. 


ee 


oe * 


since he was iast 
youth. 
cause he was medically certified as nnequal to the 
task of playing, 


| symphony, together with Chabrier’s ‘‘Gwendolen 
overture, which was repeated in place of the con- 
The Goldmark piece was truly delightful, | 


also be 


The fifth Symphony prcgramme probably was to 


derive its chief value in the eyes of most people 
from the fact that its second number was Chopin's 


to be played 


entrance therein and show what changes hnd come 


over the spirit of his dreams and his waking hours 


heard here asa ‘*phenomenal’’ 
But there was great disappointment, be- 
necessitating a change of pro- 
gramme. | | 
But the ‘nusical value of the concert did not lie 
in this one number by any means, although there 


was only one thing newin Mr. Paur’s selections, | 


which were Peter Cornelius’s ‘‘Barber of Bagdad 
overture, an entr’acte from Goldmark’s ‘*Cricket on 
the Hearth,’’ and Dvorak’s‘‘From the New World 


, 


certo. 
because, while orchestrated with its author’s taste, 
skill and diversity, it was not pretentious and did 
not rise above its subject. 
but contains bowever a charming folk-song-like 
bit, which suggests the popular ‘*Mein Schatz’’ of 
the song-books, and is worked up to a high pitch of 
happy excitement atthe close. Mr. Paur and the 
orchestra evidently did their best to atone for the 
loss of the concerto, and the playing was all of the 
finest quality in techniqne and in art. 

The next programme will present Schumann's 
‘*Manfred’”’ overture, the entr’'actes from Bizet’s 
‘‘Carmen’’ and Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, 
which has not been heard here yet. ‘There will 
a soloist, but the engagement is_ not 


‘emnee’ 


announced. Cc 
HowaRpD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


It is generally vivacious, | 


ee 
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Symphony Concert a Success, Als 
though Rosenthal Was Absent. 


“The best-laid schemes o’mice and men 
gang aft agley’’ and the same Statement 
applies to conductors who depend upon 
soloists. Rosenthal was to have been the 
soloist at Saturday’s concert, but, owing 
to a sudden illness he disappeared from 
the programme as completely as that 
other valley of roses disappears in the 
second act of ‘“‘Parsifal.’”’ It is a difficult 
matter to play ‘‘Hamlet’” with the part 


Of Hamlet omitted, yet this was success- 


fully done on Saturday, for the large 
audience seemed quite contented with the 
musical list sans the Chopin piano con- 
certo, 
the last note was played. 

As if to console the public for the ab- 
sence of the great pianist, the orchestra 
played in the most brilliant manner pos- 
Sible and gave a concert that was really 
memorable. The list required revision hee 
cause of the excision of the concerto and, 
for once, began with a long symphony— 
Dvorak’'s ‘‘American.”’ 


It is right that this work should have | 


frequent hearings for it is the Only classi- 
cal outgrowth (except two numbers of 
Dvorak’s chamber music) of American 
folk-song. It is quite unnecessary to re- 
open the contention as to Whether the 
negro music is “‘American”’ or an 
ported product; it remains the outcome 
of American surroundings, and Africa 
could never have produced such plaintive 
melancholy as is found in “‘Nobody knows 
de trouble I’ve seen,"’ or “Swing low, 
Sweet chariot,’’ a sadness which speaks 
most eloquently 
those named) in the best movement of 
this symphony,—the Largo. 

Another characteristic touch in the work 
is the rhythmic Strength, a teuch as old 
as the ancient Egyptians but belonging to 
our Southern music in a most marked de- 
gree, The introduction, here used to fore- 
shadow thematic material, was finely giv- 
en, and the first movement probably has 
never had so perfect a performance since 
the symphony was composed. One of the 
charms of the work is the manner in which 
the themes are interwoven through the 
movements, the chief therne reappearing 
in the subsequent movements, and the 


themes of the second and third movements - 


being similarly transferred from one move- 
ment to another. giving a continuity and 
homogeneity that are unusual in modern 
works The subordinate theme of the first 
movement has the true flavor of the plan- 
tation, and introduces that flat seventh 
Which is so characteristic of semi-civil- 
ized folk-music | 

Familiarity with this Symphony does 
not breed contempt but reveals new beau- 
ties, nevertheless the impression remains 
that the work is rather the ingenious han- 
dicraft of an orchestral master than the 
inspiration of a genius 

The tender chief theme of the second 
movement and the marchlike trio of the 
third were notably excellent touches of 
performance. It is quite true that the 
Americanism is all develoned out of the 
finale but it remains a noble specimen of 
thematic treatment. nevertheless, and the 


‘| and the preceding 


and stayed almost to a man until | 
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(in a melody as sad as. 
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‘UF es, both in” hee te 
movements, lends a con- 
stant interest to a symphony that has. a : 
ready taken its place upon the standard — 
repertoire of the world, But the crashes if 
that finale could only have been inspire 
by a monster barbecue, | 

Cornelius’ overture to the ‘‘Barber of 
Bagdad” is full. of modern musical eme« 
PE SEY after the latest polyphonic fash- 
on, 

The hand of Liszt is seen in the showy 
orchestration of the work, for it is well 
known that before the great pianist 
brought out the opera in Weimar (in 1858) 
he found the overture somewhat weak in 
scoring and revised it vUhoroughly. It is 
odd to read in the files of H'anslick’s criti- 
cisms that the German party of musical 
radicals proclaimed Cormelius as ‘‘the Ger-« 
man Cherubini,” for there is not a trace 
of the clearness and consérvatism of the 
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, Severe Italian in the entire work and there 


is such a clatter and vigor in the over« 
ture that one can only imagine that the 
Barber of Gagdad is shaving with the 
‘‘trust-razor.’’ The work is much more 
akin to Berlioz than to Cherubini and to 
3erli9oz in his bizarre moments, besides. 
Apart from the great racket of the scor- 
ing there are moments of very legitimate 
humor even in the bombaatic vein the 
pompous figure on brasses and wcod-wind 
which always announces the octo-syllabic 
name of the barber beifig. a case in point, 
The performamce was an ideal one. 

Mr. Paur is giving the publie many in- 
teresting novelties this season, and even 
if one is somewhat disapnainted in the 
Intermezzo from Goldmark’s ‘“‘Criclet on 
the Ytlearth,’’ one must confees that it 
was important enough for a single hear- 
ing. That Goldmark, the sensuous Oriéne« 
tal Goldmark, should turn. from his ex- 
tremely tragic and grandiose vein, should 
desert his Queen of Sheba. Sakuntala, 
Penthesilia and other aristocratic company 
and turn to the humble characters which 
Dickens has sketched, for his tatest opera, 
is a pleasant surprise, and his new dee 
sarture has won all Austria. 

One might readily imagine that he hag 
struck the Humperdinck trail save for the 
fact that he began this opera before 


| “‘TTansel and Gretel’ had won its success: 
| spite of the anachronism 
| believe that the latter opera has influenced 


one cannot but 


the former, for “Das WHeimchen am 
Werde’”’ has gone frankly and freely to the 
folk-song for its inspiration and its sue- 
cess. Yet Goldmark’s road is, in one 
in'portant respect, very different from the 
Humperdinck path, he does not endeavor 
to give continuous melody but divides “nto 
clearcut songs, duets, ete., and returns 
in some degree to the form of the pre- 
Waegneriam opera. 

This intermezzo has been received with 
enthusiasm abroad, an enthusiasm which 
is not wholly deserved, for it is an attempt 
at mixing contrapuntal oil and melodie 
water; the fugal beginning and the canean 
ending do not yole well together. There 
is a tender duet sung by the woodwind 
which is a folk-song pure and Simple: this 
was excellently played. A few muted horn 
passages presage with their evil color the 
mischief worked by Tackleton, and then 
there enters a dance theme, which is very 
much like a Laendler (although it is in 
2-4 rhythm while a Laendler would proper- 
ly be triple) which lead® to an endin 
Which a party of dancing dervishes coule 
not have competed with. | 

It would detract from the estimation in 
which we hold the Peerybingles, Caleb, 
Bertha, or even Tilly Slowboy, to imagine 
them indulging in Bal Bullier revelry such 
as this intermezzo ends with. [ft was 
splendidly performed, but cannot be fully 
judged until we have the whole opera (and 
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Ke absent Rosenthal was repluced by a 
second performance of Chabrier’s “Gwen- 
doline’’ overture, [t gains a little on ac- 
quaintance, although it is a trifle too ro- 
bust for ordinary nerves, The orchestra 
gave its loud passages in a manner that 
madé them clear even to the deafest audi- 
tor. This overture and Tschaikowsky’s 
**"1812”” are two works which are perfectly 
stunning,—perhaps too much so for 
any enc osed space. The strings plaved a 
whirlwind and the brass players blew a 
hurricane at the final climax, yet there 
were no casualties either among the or- 
chestra or the audience, Louis €, Wilson. 


Last Friday afternoon two small boys 
wandered into the Winter street corridor 
of Music Hall. They were anywhere 
from five to eight years of age, and that 
wholesome type of youngster that 
attracts any one who has a heart 

‘in his body. Looking about for a 
moment, they at last espied Assistant 
Manager Comee, and at once accosted 
him. ‘Say, mister, is the band playing 
now ?’’ “It is,’’ replied Mr. Comee, 
looking the pair over, and, greatly taken 
by their bright, fresh faces, he added, 
“Would you like to go in and hear the 
music?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir,’’ they responded 
eagerly. So the doorkeeper was instruct- 
ed to admit them. About five minutes 
later Mr. Comee met the urchins on 
their way out. ‘‘Well, boys,’”’ he said 
| pleasantly, ‘‘you didn’t stay very long.” 
*‘No, sir. We didn’t like it!’’ The naive re- 
sponse very nearly finished the assistant 
manager, and he is still wondering what 
sort of a “‘band’’ the young gentlemen 
imagined they were going to hear. The 
honesty of the reply, however, if abso- 
lutely un-Bostonese in its criticism of 


| the finest orchestra in the country, was 
| waet refreshing! 


THE ROSENTHAL RECITAL POST- 
PONED, 

Dr. H. H. A. Beach has positively for- 

bidden Mr. Rosenthal’s appearance in 

concert this afternoon. To quote from 


his certificate: ‘‘Mr. Rosenthal has not 
pe. ined sufficient strength to warrant 
im in undertaking his concert, without 
serious risk to his health.’’ Notice will 

| be given hereafter of the date of the 
esp Uta concert. Money will be re- 

| nded at the box office to those holding 
tickets. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conductor. 
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YI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 
SCHUMANN. OVERTURE to ‘‘Manfred,” op. 115. 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op, 61. 
CARL HALIR, (Cadenzas by JOACHIM.) 
I. Allegro, ma non troppo. 


Violinist. 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Rondo. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY No. 4, in F minor, op. 36. 
I. Andante sostenuto, — Moderato con anima. (Movimento 


di Valse). 
II. Andantino in modo di Canzona, 
III. Scherzo, ‘‘Pizzicato ostinato:’’ Allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco, 


(First time in Boston. ) 


Soloist: 


Mr. CARL HALIR. 
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Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 


Vi. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 3 2. MM. 


Programme. 
SCHUMANN OVERTURE to ‘‘Manfred,’’ op. 115. 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op, 61. 


CARL HALIR, i (Cadenzas by JOACHIM.) 
Violinist. § I. Allegro, ma non troppo. 
| II. Larghetto. 
III. Rondo. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY No. 4, in F minor, op. 36 
I. Andante sostenuto, — Moderato con anima. (Movimento 
di Valse). 
Il. Andantino in modo di Canzona. 
Iif. Scherzo, ‘‘Pizzicato ostinato:’’ Allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco, 


(First time in Boston.) 
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Soloist: 
Mr. CARL HALIR. 


MR CARI HALIR, 
Violinist. 
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"1" lawbalieion” od GAVE batter hence a) ~~ EMTUSICATL MATTERS, | nature. ana eviaently tears mawkishness 
|more serene performance of the con- | — meyY : “* | in music, but he is not near the borderline 

Ree Abe certo; but you were not moved strange-. , rf of that fault, and sometimes errs in a too. 

ie ly within you, so that while the music : careful avoidance of feminine tenderness, © 
Concert — Carl was played you were loose from time, Mr. Carl Halir gave a performance of the 


Beethoven violin concerto that is long to 


Sixth Symphony 


. 


: The Symphony Concert — The 


TY, ye ae .| Space, reality. If you had been thus 
Halir, Violinist, P lay s the Bee moved, ycu would not have applauded 


thoven Concerto—First Perform- 
ance of Tschaikowsky's Fourth 
Symphony. 


The program of the sixth Symphony 
concert last evening in Music Hall was 
as follows: 


so loudly in the sight of the people. 
You would have felt abashed; you 
would have blushed if you had met sud- 
denly the violinist face to face. Per. 


haps then it is well for you that Mr. 


Halir is a most excellent violinist with- 


out the divine or demoniacal spark, 
1 
te 


Orchestra at its Best. 


Byron’s ‘“‘Manfred’’- is the subject of | 


subjects for musical treatment, The hero, 
a close relative of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust’’ (so 


close that Byron was accused of plagiar- | 


lism), but a Faust without a Marguerite, 
a more sombre and more resolute sinner, 


be remembered. Every concerto by Beet- 
hoven is in some degree a symphony, and 
the orchestra and Mr. Paur must share 
in the artist’s triumph, for the ensemble 
was irreproachable and the shading per- 
fect. In fact it is time to cease reit- 
erating the praises of the orchestra, for it 
has now reached a standard beyond any 
peint in its previous history, a perfection 
that fully justifies the warnings made in 


thé days when its technique was retro- 


: : j Grading, and the predictions uttered at 
tonian Lucifer about him which finds | one time when Mr. Paur began to turn 


worthy expression in lofty yet dark-tcmed | the tide. Mr. Halir stated last week that 
S music he did not believe its equal was to be 
i T! : tuink’ Shuetian - he.: ahercels Eon & i the world, its only posable: rival 
, 4 : » ihe supernatur , ’ being Lamoureux’s organization in Paris. 
_““Manfred’”’ overture. ice Wh 6 Bouse ea ie we : fimpressive in recitation, become really fo return to the concerto; it is an al- | 
ae. Malir, who made his sfirst ap- 9 yoo ois tog po pen ute. The 32 [thrilling when presented in an orchestral | most unplayable work and hot the most 
pearance in Boston last Tuesday night D 9 ; m4 psuise. One must not confound this mys- | pugspeed first movement with its four tre- 
at an Apollo Club t wi a lant ec. 9, 1891; the 5th was played at a eg Ww s four tre 
tan Apoilo ub concert, played 1as | Symphony concert Oct. 22, 1892. and th sterious, pessimistic and philosophic Count | mendous accents constantly reiterated, is 
evening the concerto of Beethoven. | a “hee , e i ++ a picture of the earnest Beethoven of the 
» Manfred of Byron and Schumann with L : wt 
What I wrote last week of his char- || ®*® was produced at a Symphony con- -f | fifth symphony or the B flat piano sonata’ 
acteristics as a violinist might be now cert Dec. 29, 1894, »another party of the same name who has (op. 106) and might well bear the motto. 
repeated tn enlarged and more’ xiowin I should not quarrel with anybody palso received much musical attention; | ‘Per aspera ad astra,”’ 

P = ~ 5 || who protested against the use of the | ‘King Manfred” {s a historical personage, | , With the mighty impression of the work 
language; for, whatever the Gesang- jf ee aa ” : s | | . _, , xed in one’s mind it is interesting to read 
scene may be with orchestra, I admit | word symphony in connection with who, in the 18th century, fought two in the ‘Allgemeine Musikzeitung”’ of Janu- 
frankly that with piano it is a bore cf || t#18 music and desired the word ,‘suite.” | p Popes, was made king of Sicily, was ex- | ary, 1807, the following words, “The ad- 
the deadliest kind. That Mr. Malir | PUt call the work what you will, the | »communicated, died bravely fighting his mirers of the Beethoven muse will be in- 

| ; ° work itself is one of unusual interest. Fopponents at Benevento (1266) and was terested in the news that this composer 
“Should have left a decided impression The first movement is for a moment BOI : _ , has just finished a violin concerto, so far 
after his playing the sugary music of , : | ; pturned into an operatic character by a { as the writer knows, his first. It was per- 
‘Spohr is no slight tribute in itself. But | ™indful of Schumann’s first symphony, Fhost of Italian and French composers and 

| last night the Beethoven concerto gave citeke tale vader Co ae ee balso by Carl Reinecke. 

hi ; c , , : } ¢ ly Byron’ r ith only 

irs Hailr isan eeceadingyy fine ana | LOM @8 the movement is, the interes | cnc GHG Eatclie at eet as | 

able Specimen of the academic violinist does not flag, such are the rhythmic : lor tee ee ae ee 


° has something of the dignity of a Mil- 
Overture, ‘‘Manfred’’ Schumann The Andantino and the Scherzo of | - 
Concerto for violin Beethoven Tschaikowsky’s ‘4th symphony were | 


Symphony No. 4, F minor..... Tschaikowsky ire 1 3 
The orchestra, under Mr. Paur’s beat, tts Rage ae on. 4, i ae 
Save a passionate performance of the | . , , 
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formed by the eminent violinist Klement 

in his recently given benefit concert with 

his usual elegance and delicacy!’ As 

Clement. played parts of the work at sight, 

perhaps timidity was mistaken for “deli- 

‘ } for the operatic stage but makes a splem- | cacy.” pid 

Pes fore i, manly, frank, frm, con- | seein octane coe eating Bre aid, symphonic ngure only, in bacterin ome, Ser coal 

.Vincing. His technique, so far as mere | movement is distinctly Russian in feel- fhe sorrowful, metaphysical character Wahre,’’—it was the true, classical, sh oti 

;mechanism is concerned, is amply ade- ‘ing; the color is the drab of Dostoievsky; of Manfred appealed to the innermost na- ? sensational school of performance; it was 

quate to all demands, and it is never there is the suspicion of Death waiting ture of the introspective Schumann and | Joachim’s self that seemed to stand there 

employed for aggressively personal dis- | quietly while the lonely villagers sing fin his hands Manfred became a unique | /2 the person of his colleague, and calmly, 

| 2 ; ‘ it not cooly, give the most difficult work 

play. In a larger sense his Pe apie their mournful songs of love. The third ; and most effective work, the overture, | of the concerto repertoire, Joachim’s 

Dttsste chaur int a wb cas movement is Oriental. How cunningly | which began the concert ca Saturday, be- | cadenza to the first movement gave the 
imitation, no doubt unconscious, of his 
master Joachim. He is musical by 
nature; he has been most carefully 
taught; he is a credit to his teachers, 
to his profession, to his country, to 
himself; he is everything you say—but 
there is not one drop of virtuoso blood 

in his big, good-natured body. 

He has nobility of style—the nobility 
that has been taught and is traditional. 
His performance is polished and schol- 
arly. He respects the composer and 
endeavors to interpret him first for ihe 
composer’s glory, then for his own. 
He is a most estimable and correct vio- 
linist—an example to the young, a 
model of good taste and pure style 

and musical thoughtfulness—but there 


is not one drop of virtuoso blapd in his | 


big, good-natured body, as he stands in 
_Joachim's manner. 

In other words, Madame, not one tone 
went straight to your heart and dis- 
‘quieted you or consoled you for some- 
thing that as yet has been absent from 
your life. 


You applauded, because he. 


the composer avoids monotony! How 
dexterously he turns as he is about to 
plunge into dire vulgarity! The finale 
is hurrah and vodka, vodka and hurrah! 
Is the song “Vo poli berosa stoiala’’? I 
know not. I care not. There is the 
mad finale to a Russian life. | 

Throughout this remarkable work 


blows the strong wind of inspiration. 


There are elemental qualities in it, 
qualities that characterize natural phe-_| 
nomena. And the wealth of ingenuity 
in the detail! Take, for instance, the 
use of the drums in the first movement. 
Inspiration and ingenuity: how seldom 
are they found together in a work of 
such long breath! 
a*« 

The performance of the orchestra was 

admirable throughout, and the per- 


| formance of the symphony was a mem- 
_orable one, for its color, beauty and its 
dazzling 


splendor. The accompani- 
ment to Mr. Halir was played very 
sympathetically. There was a large 
and very applausive audience. 


PHILIP HALE. 


ping a masterpiece of its Kind. 
fas in Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” over- 
_ture, there is a struggle between Light 
}and Darkness, between Sorrow and Salva- 
, tion, but here the darker side seems tem- 
} porarily to triumph. 


Exactly 


The mental torment, the inner struggle 


} Of Manfred, is at once indicated by the 


Syncopations (and Schumann was the 


» Sreat master of syncopation) of the earli- 


est measures, and that pianissimo call of 
trumpets is, like the call of trombones in 


| Mozart’s Requiem, a warning voice from 
;} another world. The tender Astarte mo- 


tive hints at forgiveness, but the broken 
accents in which this appears at the close 
does not indicate clearly the salvation of 
the self-tormented one. 

Possibly the best instrumental work 
which Schumann ever achieved, the ‘‘Man- 
fred’’ overture, received a performance 
that was at least adequate although 
Scarcely as subtle as it could have been. 
The Astarte figure, for example, could 


have had more tenderness. Our director, | 


violinist a chance to show almost all points 
of wiolin virtuosity; in it there was ever 
so much of double-stopping, some fine 
martellato work, and the rapid trill in 
which Mr. Halir excels; it is too long a. 
cadenza however. 

in the tender Larghetto the violinist 
gavie a most sympathetic tone, yet used 
the vibrato with becoming reserve, and _ his 
harmonics were as pure as crystal. In the 
Rondo which ends the work, and which 
is its weakest movement, there was splen- 
did freedom in syncopation, broad bow- 
ing especially in the @ string passages, 
and superb arpeggio bowing. Altogether 
a& most straightforward and musicianly 
presentation of the great concerto and a 
performance which was understood by the 
audience, for a great furore ensued both 
at the end of the first movement and at 
the completion of the work, an outburst 
fully as frenzied as that which greeted 
Isaye, Thomson, or Sauret, and which 
proved that Mr. Halirgis given his true 
rank with the leading violinists of the 
world, at least in Boston. 

Flas T'schaikowsky’s niche in the temple 
of fame been settled yet? The reviewer 
sometimes believes that the future will 
place him higher than the past has done, 
Hie never wrote without having some- 
thing to say, and his mastery of the or- 
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Lhe Symphony Concert. ; 

the sixth concert of the Symphony Orchestra i, ena 
Was given last night in Music Hall. ‘he fol- be 
lowing was the programme: ae 

Peurlinby ‘*‘Mantred’”’ Schumann fF ae 
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vement oraner begins wit h ¢ 

, but there is considerable t 
room; they begin by 

y] e pt hg pe Soloist, Mr. Carl Halir. i 


sy, yld antl homage Pewee: ort! a The interest in this concert naturally cen- 
runs on the erent woc |= | ‘tered in the soloist, “the favorite upil of ange 
ments, a formula of accompar oo Lere Ps lily 1€ ortte: Pre as gesting Sublimate a ve atc 
se r 8 : ; LOE ° lic 7, m« Ce c p 
os the way, is present in othe , Joachim It may be said at once that Mr Th ne 
emen of the work. Even 4 bao : Hlanr Luily justined the reputation that pre- e programme for the conce 


1 by. the aoe Of the wocaial rd, : »ceded him. tie is the artist, turst and always; gh rig nce ted orchestra mo Musio, 
[schaikowsky seems an absolute ‘ his wonderfully perfect and brilliant technique Oren Rae Ss wns | 
* this spasmodic first movement the mever attract attention to itself, any more than . ‘set eeeeeeseeees SCH 
s f 


sven 
Concemo for violi eee 20098 @ 0 ORO ie ere 
O vere musi rankly and successfully to In a line picture the artists brushmarks are ; i - Ms 
po fe fountain for his streatm-or Rymphony No. 4, in F minor. ....Tachatkos 


elody of the Canzone is obtrusive. HLow the work is done is for afier- (first time), ieee Te i 
ul ai avonic melancholy and the bas- study, the interpretation, the result of large The soloist was Mr. Carl Halir, whose 
ork is prominent and was excellent- lalelil, Supported by faultless technigue, ciaim- performance of the Beethoven conc orto, 
T . third movement, with {ts almost ing lirst attention. ‘he tone that Mr. Halir 4 still the greatest masterpiece ever 1 1t- 
nstant hg gh of ppg S, was of a new wraws trom his violin is a delight in itself; | ten forthe violin, was wonderfully bent -— 
1t is large, delightfully and unwaveringty |} ful for the dignity, the purity, taste ané @ 
smooth, warm, dignified and of the utmost | the classic dignity of style that ma x i 
sweetness. Lhe sound wells forth in undis- | it at every point. There is no need 
,turbed beauty, clear, limpid and tenderly beau- | @well on the artist’s technique, = ieee 
utul or dazzlingly brilliant. Like the player, || than to pay passing tribute ts utter: 
it iS unaggressive, but it contains the soul re perfection, The work was ipterpne 
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Concerto for Violin, D Major, op. 61..Beethoven | ‘Plays 


Sympnony, No. 4, & Minor Uschaikowsky | 
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aa fine ok e. flavor. e contrast be-- 
the chief and the counter theme 
“was a sharp and effective one, the piccolo 
flour nist 2s added spice to the wild themes, 
and the coda was terse and fittin In 
the fin “e our composer cried havoc and 
the dogs of war, adding bass 
bals ha other military par: 

evi which are seldom found 
eal s ea wrx spite of heathavten’ = 
tin is ninth. There was plenty b> aye ee ee | | a 
x hey et unrest here as elsewhere, ; ) arlist in the background and the Novuity and | 
ae ia have pprove riers ite Uishity Of his art alone apparent. With Mr. t} 

wou ave a pr i | 
bold, Ks ~ Slavon c onto 
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lie purest art. Lhe thing is done with the { throughout with the most keenly syn 
pathetic devotion to the composer, © ar 
without the remotest trace of os se 
than even suggested mere display. E 


ai yp seveeping A fidilky NoOlhIMs 1s small or trivial lai SeneSS | tone is sur risinel 6 bi eT 

Ve Were not wit ee the charm and % Peed lerizes his bowing, as it characterizes } » BIy lates, firm — eel 
ry, ‘nothing in the reading. . : nie -BMiiie eth kil eae ce yt smooth; his phrasing fascinating Py ‘it 

. return of the figures of the introduc. & poe Style and Ais taste, and at the base of [ipsam rousical truth; ais anta- 

; | a 


Coda to the finale was a touch {ail his talents is a large sincerity that is al-2 bile is indescribably ped 
wed from Orne on, and Schumann, “most fierce in its intensity. broad flow, as are also the i 
ut the composer did not, as these com ee an |} and sincerity of his feeling, B: 
‘interweave the thoughts Of ‘the Mr. fiaiir asks for no virtuoso credit; he virility, genuine artistic eB Hi 
peters stion in the progress of his work, 
a first hearing revealed no such 
herency. There were certain brief 
am ieee "effects in the finale that were 
with an emphasis that suggested 
ractice, 
Pulery’ pr of Alya, during his campaign 
in the Netherlands, possessed a set of light 
mnon that gave a diatonic scale This 
os pase has not yet been employed by any 
ern composers, bec aging by ae 
nde of recent works, e OClis, gongs Rie ae | ts ‘a ae ae ee is ag. 
that are beginning to add their crashes and its Own large, free phrases. ‘he finish is | | thank wight te beeeee ree: e 8 "an ; 
ie mphonic music, artillery will soon be | Ol the finest; but there is no higgling, NO } precision of his finger work wer ran 
oly to give proper accent to sforzando patchwork. ‘he hearer listens to Beethoven vincingly proved in his s jena pia 2 
effect i Louis C, Elson. | | ae PR 304 Be Sips jaa, 1 the fireworks in the cadenza 
gh ; ana mot to Mr. Halir, and this is the highest | Joachin for the first moveme | 
praise that can be given to an interpretative | principal charm of his per! a a 


én vitae ye oar rr to be found in the repose aes gt nity 

aruist, as high as it is rare, Lhe one little rereationo 

¥ ‘ | that marked his interpreta han ons 
fault that may be found with Mr. Hualir is ‘ cert as a whole, a t that a: ae ir: 
hat he is ver-precise and Ss somewhat | Tesistibly to the underst Adding. 
{ it UVC | , | — thus a ew * cl | could be more exqu 2ife y ch nas th 

vhecks the expression of the enthusiasm that | Was his rendering of lovely aste ; 


ils nobie playing would otherwise arouse. ] and he gave the finale, sc piquant 
Ihe tine Techaikowsky av ‘eae “urd for 2 #ecent, so just an a a so br 
6 line Ischaikowsky symphony, hear Ol | a sweep that, for once, it med 
(ue urst time in Boston at this concert, revealed | trivial than usual, an 
all its graces, beauty and passion under a 


ee the preceding movements, hen 
| he absence of anything 1 
WISG und Sympathetic conductorship of Mr showy virtuosity in his — 
Maur, | Was one of its specia xdous, 
Pits a PTO qe ures, and the tremennaes 
fhe soloist for the next concert is Mr. Pol a plause that rewardec 
laneon. the first ri Phe ity a a r 
the i pace. ee 4 ince e eit wa 


faced his audience with a Beethoven concer \o,; SOlidity are the leading chara 
of his playing. His expression i 


aud he vindicated his choice by reaching into | affectation, and his sentiment alw: 
the very soul of the work. Finer, richer, nobler, ' lofty... : “3 eae 
more dignified playing has not been heard? he de is almost cold in his pecans Pode stiye: Se. 
eR. decay ) ge ) me se ut if his efforts do not pe deep int 
fii I50StTONn, ANd 1l Was a SO id, honest, uliimn the heart, their chaste ji ectual iy 

pai. i .. ay 
peachable work, refined, majestic and grace- on the Ee alligente. o- : ‘pla 
‘ul, ‘he Titan’s voice was heard in the magi- ™ an Apt OF 8 ote be held the ini fey a 
clan's violin, speaking in its own large tone | Music Hall. He may not dazzle, 1 "Ka : 
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time in Boston at this concert, is not as . a So a : 
tc she as his Symphonie Pathetique, yet ; Lhe Symphony Concert. ered ROR ce Sate vt en 
t is an interesting and at times an ex- Carl Hali he ae ae. 
citing work. : the sixth concert of the Symphony Orchestra ar air, the Soloist, Wins. 
It opens with a brass fanfare that Was given jast night th Music Hall ‘ha ¢ : Oe rk 
sounds as if Schumann’s B-flat sym hony | é of ra us Sill llth MLUSIC HFiall. Lhe fol- Excited Plaudits. 
| nad ey rage Ac jg “a ibe 2 ‘lyn : Padsbnne Was the programme: 
oing to sing of war instead of spring. Overture. ‘‘Mantred”?’ v, | 
The movement proper begins with a waltz i e | ds een reS ) schumann 
Radierry eaten: they begin bre maneing a > oncerto for Violin, D Major, op. 61..Beethoven Plays Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
n ; mn eae PoSympnony, No. 4, kL Minor Lschaikowsky 
a waltz and end by careering in a Car- a : : 2 sdk sp fen. =a eSS 5 with Overwhelming Success —— 
magnole; the dancers seem afflicted with 4 | soloist, Mr. Carl Hatir. | 
oe hi pol spasms we airenh a and ? ec | the interest in this concert naturally cen- | 
odically in runs on the differen win : 7, | | f ree my eT a 
instruments, a formula of accompaniment “ | iti J | iered 1)) [hit Soloist, the favorite pupll Ol 
which, by the way, is present in other . os = : | JoOuchim. Lt may be said at once thiut Mr. : 
_movements of the work. Even in this, | ae | ana blade Laily justliied the reputation that pre- The programme for the concert by the 
| the least successful movement, one is im- eo .. Dea 7 | Boston § h h 
pressed by the ane of the woot a of = : ae F | ceded Hlmi, tic is the artist, urst and always; 17 ag grvourgned orchestra in Music 
which Tschaikowsky seems an absolute Rs ae © ee nis wonderfully perfect :; Wis re all, last night, was: 
=o Be ee is Wolds y perfect and brilllant teciiniuue a ‘ 
master, : — — ee . : | , Overture, ‘‘Manfred’’...... , 
After this spasmodic first movement the a “is ee . mever attract attention to itsell, any more than Concerto for violi sc000esoest ta 
composer goes frankly and successfully to ; | : In a& dine picture the artists brushmuirks ure Sep | cs as MRL Ebel gi 
the Folk-music fountain for his stream of | : Vale. : : | vag POU Se roe betas . Symphony No. 4, in I’-minor......Tschaikowsky 
Parte aie ove “oe pape ie the ce is 3 M | YotrUSIVe. LiOw the Work is done is for ufier- (First time). 
ull o avonic melancholy an e bas- : : i =e | study, the interpretation, the result of large iit i anticded es P ; 
soon work is prominent and was excellent- : ree oo a oe eee ee os The soloist was Mr. Carl Halir, whose 
ly done. ce das A ef ludell, Slipported by Lraultless techniaue, ciaim- } performance of the Beethoven concerto, 
THe DPeulee ot attinne Werke : , ae % foie ‘ s | Ing lirst attention. ‘he tone that Mr. Halir still the greatest masterpiece ever writ- 
Cons pl og Rice he’ namtete ; Wei ay! wraws from his violin is a delight in itself; | ten forthe violin, was wonderfully beauti- | 
tween the chief and the counter theme | rely. 3 a theo Is large, delightfully and unwaveringtly | ful for the dignity, the purity, taste and 
ee tee nine to the wild thee | oe Ag 3 sinooth, warm, dignified and of the utmost || the classic dignity of style that marked 
and the coda was terse and fitting. In 3 ec oe Riss: >Weelhess, Lhe sound wells forth in undis- | it at every point. There is no need to 
Dey er ee cee oper eesee dina Nee : ? Poe a . | Lurbed beauty, clear, limpid and tenderly beau- | Gwell on the artist’s technique, further 
et slip e dogs of war, a ass Bese, y . =. Lr Pepi Rg ts CA ae Pea Ls ef ie 
drum, cymbals and other military par- i see | | pulul or dazzlingly brilliant. Like the player, |, ‘aan to pay passing tribute to its utter 
aphernalia which are seldom found in oO aay iC is Unaggressive, but it contuins the soui or || Perfection, The work was interpreted } 
ee oreo pele OF | were | a er’ pte plirest art. Lhe thing is done with the throughout with the most keenly sym- 
prece en In LS ¥ , Z € ‘ { ; } 4! ak S| bs | , . ’ ¢ ation =e Os i : 
of chromatic unrest here as elsewhere, , 2 —— } a met dl the background anu the novuilty and pathetic devotion to the composer, and 
aud the movement was not one _ that LISS LLL tL fis art alone apparent. With Mr without the remotest trace of anything 
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Tschaikowsky Symphony Daze 
“lingly Brilliant, with a Finale Suge 
gesting Sublimated Comic Qvera. 


Haydn would have approved of, yet its than even suggested mere display. His 


bold, Slavonic character, its sweeping ait hothing 15s small or trivial; largeness 


fury, were not without their charm and babacterizes his bowing, as it churacterizes 
lost nothing ph ener eulng. ie dna ‘os atria wa hie te eit War nite east ; Smooth; his phrasing fascinating in its 
. A return o ie figures of e introduc- S styie al lis taste, al at e pase o Pei fel otis Sebve wnt 
| tion as Coda to the finale was a touch jcil his talents is a large sincerity that is al-? Bree. and to musical truth; his canta 
: Prk See, : , lie 18 indescribably charming in its 
borrowed from Beethoven and Schumann, ae ieee he - i broad flow, as are also th i licit 
but the composer did not, as these com- ewe MeEce sh itS intensity. re ip Renn iy ayn rps he simplicity 
posers interweave the thoughts of the sil’, jsalir asks for no VIFlLUuOSsO Credit; Lhe Y alten) eae cay! is cs. Ing. Brillaney, 
Introduction in the progress of his work. Oe ee ts ee ks | virility, genuine artistic instinct and 
at least a first hearing revealed no such RACOCE T11S AUdIeNCe WIth u Beethoven CONCEerLlo, solidity are the leading characteristics 
eoherency. There were certain brief cL bit Cc vindicated his choice by reaching into | oe Bebars playing. His expression is without 
eanonic effects in tt bac mh that uted | © very soul of the work. Finer, richer. nobler. | ea and nis sche 
i an emphasis that. suggestec thea Ty Petts de ae “ 
Bitiery practice, ne more dignified playing has not been heard ° Fe is almost cold in his classic reserve, 
The Dul-e of Alva, during his campaign | Mii 4505011, and ll was all solid, Honest, unim- put if his efforts do not probe deep inte 
in the Netherlands, possessed a set of light See Saba tgiggs SF ‘paael neve the heart, their chaste intellectuality de- 
cannon that gave a diatonic scale This | PeCacnablie work, relined, Majestle and pvrace- lights the intelligence. No purer laying 
device has not yet been em)p.oyed by any | bul, ‘Lhe 'Vitan’s voice was heurd in the mugi- f than that of his has ever held the nterest 
modern composers, but judging by the | siete ice soar St a ein : and rapt attention of an audience in | 
‘tendency of recent works, the bells, gongs, | nS VIONN, speaking in its own large ton Music Hall. He may not dazzle, nor | 
' etc., that are beginning to add their crashes | and 1s OWn large, free phrases. ‘ihe finish is ther. which la tena ane oe ore 
to symphonic music, artillery will BOOR 9 | OF the finest; but there is no niggling, no , precision of his finger work were con- 
used to give proper accent to Pega Sang O veCCHWOrkK., Phe hearer listens to bBecetioven | Vincingly proved in his splendid playing of 
effects. i Louis ©, ison. | ind not to Mr: Halir. a BPN Se 1 the fireworks in the cadenza written by 
7 ee eee AAS BNE Ths is the nighest | Foachin for the Aree movement; but the 
be given to an interpretative | principal charm of his performance was 
to be found in the repose and the dignity 
that marked his interpretation of the con- 
found with Mr. tiulir iss e¢ert as a whole, and that appealed ir- 
" resistibly to the understanding. Nothing 
could be more exquisitely chaste than 
4 He enlhuslusin tial | wag his rendering of lovely larghetto, 
playing would otherwise uarouse. _and he gave the finale, so piquant an | 
ST een Ae ne. a accent, so just an emphasis, and so broad 
Pschaikowsky symphony, heard fo: | A sweep that, for once, it seemed less 
Lime iii boston at this concert, revealed trivial than usual, and more in keeping 
with the preceding movements. : 
| : : oe } .The absence of anything resembling 
eee syinpatheuc conduciorship ot Mr. | showy virtuosity in his performance 
was one ot its specially gratifying feat- 
suloist for the next caneert is Mr pao, Uy Brees, and the tremendous and prosneee 
! isi TO kw Next concert is wir. £’O! ; applause that rewarded him at the al 
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extraordinary work in its 


was exceptionally sympathetic and ef- 


fective. — : | 
The Tschaikowsky ay mpHOny is an 
old original- 


ity, its general barbaric emphasis and 


the astonishing brilliancy of its orches- 
-tration.: Almost savage at times in its 


fury, striking in its daring mixing of 
cross rhythms; now sombre, now trivial, 
now brutal, now tender, with long 
stretches of noise, broken in upon often 
with charming bits of sensuous’ melody, 
it outrages nearly every received idea 
of a symphony. There is in it nothing 
of the composer of the splendid Pathetic 
Sytaphony; on the contrary, it is music 
run riot, always interesting, always 
clear, but singularly puzzling in regard 
to what the composer aimed at. 

The slow movement is the only place 
in which he refrains from eccentricity, 
and its mournful principal theme is 
piquant in conception and treatment. 
In the scherzo the composer falls back 
again on the barbaric, and produces 
some novel effects in the strings, which 
are kept playing pizzicato throughout. 
The finale is a frengy of vigor and a 
torrent of orchestration from beginning 
to end. The pace at which the move- 
ment goes is :cremendous, and the brass 
‘holds high revel with it. 

, he principal theme has decidedly a 
sublimated comic opera flavor on a large 
scale, and it whirls along with enormous 


‘fervor and with a heavy rhythmic pulsa- 


tion that/intensifies as it goes until at 
length’ it eulminates in a dizzying whirl 
of accent, It is. all very exciting and 
even interesting in its way, but when it 
dsallever one is somewhat dazed, and 
twhen @alm returns begins to wonder 
what it was all about. The work pleased 
the audience, and was heartily applaud- 
ed. It was played with splendid brill- 
fancy. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, ‘‘Coriolanus,’’ Beethoven; 
‘aria from ‘‘The Seasons,’’ Haydn; sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Lenore,’’ Duparc (first 
time); ‘‘Wotan’s Farewell,’’ Wagner; 
Italian symphony, Mendelssohn. Mr. 
Pol Plancon is to be the soloist. 


Symphony Concert. Sfri< 
Last week’s Symphony program com. 
prised the overture to Schumann’s 
“Manfred,’’ Beethoven’s concerto for 
Violin and Tschaikowsky’s symphony 


No. 4, the latter for the first time in| 


'Boston. 
soloist. The orchestra performed the 
charming Schumann overture in a sym- 

athetic manner, bringing out its mani- 
old beauties of passion and dreaminess 
most effectively. The animated phrases 
of the introduction were played with ad: 
mirable distinctness, and of course the 
climax and the close of the overture 
were impressively given. 

Mr Halir had debilitating weather and 
a hot and almost stifline auditorium 
with which to contend, and in conse- 
quence thereof the relaxing of his violin 
‘strings were a frequent annoyance to 
him. This mattered but little, for the 
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ffectation in “his r arth er of playing. 
His appearance, both personal and as a 
performer, is simplicity personified, His 
tone is rich and smooth, his command 
of the instrument seemingly unlimited, 
his fingering marvelously rapid and true 
to pitch, and his chords are in perfect 
harmony. 
The embroidery of the opening theme 


for the violin makes a brilliant intro- 


duction, and Mr Halir maintained the 
quality of his entrance throughout the 
long number.. He used the Joachim ca- 
denzas and successfully surmounted ev- 
ery one of the difficulties -with which 


they teem. The dainty themes of the 
second movement were’ exquisitely 
phrased, and equal praise 1s due for 
the performance of jelly dance music 
in the last movement. His entire con- 
ception and execution is worthy of very 
high commendation, and the pleasure of 
the audience was made manifest by 
many .recails of the talented artist to 
the platform... 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony, No. 4, 
given for the first time here, shows the 
composer’s sense of dramatic effects 
and coloring in a marked manner. At 


ty 


times the musical tumult is deafening | 
and sounds inharmonious, the kettle- | 
drums are very liberally woven into the | 
score and there are musical combina- | 


tions of an eccentric nature in abund- 
ance. The symphony opens with for- 
tissimo phrases by the brasses and 
bassoons and then runs into a daintier 
atmosphere, developing into the humor- 
ous vein, and closing with a perfect 
bombardment of instruments. The 
strenuous passages are followed by a 


_ free fantasia which precedes the closing 


waltz motif. The work of the orchestra 
may be classed under the general head, 
effective, especially in the fortissimo 
struggle. 

| «A melancholy little theme and a 
rough mieiody, the latter capitally plaved 
by the celii, formed the principal parts 
‘of the second movement. The third part 
‘is mainly pizzicato and was mainly in- 
teresting’ from its peculiar nature. The 
Strings were admirably played. ‘The 
movement nusght consistently be intro- 
duced inta Dvorak’s ‘‘New World’ sym- 
phony. being very suggestive of man- 
dolin and banjo accompaniments. The 
closing was in the Tschaikowsky vein 
and resembied the first movement in 
general treatment. The whole interpre- 
| tation by the orchestra was commend- 
able, calling forth the might rather than 
the delicacy of the instruments. 
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Mr Pol Flancon will be the soloist this | 


i'week. The following program will be 
given: Beethoven, overture, ‘‘Coriola- 
;nus;”’ Haydn, aria from ‘‘The Seasons:”’ 
Dupare, symphonic poem, 

Wagner, Wotan’s Farewell; 


ian). 


artist demonstrated by his fine interpre- | 
tation of the immensely difficult Beet. | 


hoven concerto the qualities of a grand 
Violinist, and emphasized the success 
won earlier in the week at the Apollo 
coneert, in which he played composi- 
tions by Spohr and Bruch. It is a 


‘‘Lenore;”’ | 
Mendels- | 
sohn, symphony in A major, No. 4 (Ital- | 
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The programme of the sixth symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Satur- 
day evening, was-as follows: | : 


Schumann: Overture to ‘‘Manfred,"’ opus “115. 
Beethpren Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 


- 
a 


(Cadenzas by Spear be | 
aaa oe Symphony No, 4, in F minor, 
Opus. . 


Mr. Carl Halir wees tne Meme 

Schumann’s overture to “Manfred” was 
admirably played; the work itself is a fresh 
wonder every time one hears it. It is per- 
haps the one thing by Schumann which be- 


% longs in the same Class with Beethoven's 


‘“‘Leonore,”’ ‘‘Coriolan,”’ and ‘‘Egmont” over- 
tures, 

The Tschaikowsky F minor symphony is 
not wholly new to Boston: Mr. Nikisch gave 
the two middle movements at one of the 


Symphony concerts some years ago; if we | 


mistake not, Mr. Gericke thought seriously 


of giving the work, or portions of it, but | 


then thought better of it, the publie not be- 
ing ripe for it in his opinion. We think this 
was pretty wise on Mr. Gericke’s part; at 


all events, there can be little doubt that the — 


Symphony would have made a very different 
impression even five years ago from what it 
did last evening. But now we have got 
used to Techaikowsky’s style, we know 
his “Romeo and Juliet,” his ‘‘Pathetic’’ 


Symphony, and E-flat minor quartet, and | 
| What 
cnances of long life this F minor symphony 


he no longer shocks us as he used to. 


has, would be hard to say now. It is per- 
haps the most revolutionary work of 
Tschaikowsky’s that has yet been heard 
here. The two movements played by Mr. 
Nikisch gave little notion of the character 
of the work as a whole, neither did they 
produce a tithe of their proper effect when 
given out of connection with the rest. 
Tschaikowsky’s idea of making the first 
movement of a symphony one great waltz- 
movement is not without its element of dar- 
ing. And yet this very movement is just 
the one which departs least from the sym- 
It is too long, there is 
not enough thematic material in it for the 
enormous wealth of development; but it is 
full of beauty and musical life. Some of 
the devices look trivial in the seore; but 
Lhe whole move- 
ment is a sort of -huge, ideal Sahara-waltz. 
The slow movement, with its gloomy little 
principal theme, still keeps well within the 
lines of symphonie character; put the 
Scherzo and Finale are very surprising 
movements indeed to meet with in anything 
calling itself a symphony. The Scherzo, 
with its three contrasted themes—one each 


for strings pizzicati, wood-wind, and brass— 


would seem quite in character in some pic- 
turegque suite; it might have been called 
“Scene in the Market Place,” or some such 
thing; but it is too purely picturesque for 
@ symphonic movement, in the old ac- 
ceptation of the term. The Finale is a still 
more curious jumble: its form and working- 
out are symphonic as possible, its thematic 
material is brilliant, if at times uncouthly 
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makes; but it is a most uproarious bit of” 
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_ quality of which one is less sure. Tals 
carried everything before him. One could 


a OL ‘ 1c opera ic flavor. t “is 


_ writing for.a symphonic finale! Yet, t 
. the work as aewhole, there is a quite wor 


" a 4 - > _ 
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immensely 
good fun to hear, in spite of the noise. if 


. We - 
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derful homogeneity of character in dt; all 


four movements belong unmistakably to- 


gether. If the first two movements are 
more symphonic in general spirit than the 
last two, they are only just enough more go 
to swear by; the difference is not more than 
that between very little and not at all. 
Upon the whole, the symphony gives the 
impression of great artistic sincerity. dt 
one inclines to feel that its true motto | 
would be, ‘Le l’audace, encoré de l’audace, 
et toujours de laudace,’’ Tschaikowsky 
himself seems to have been only half-con- 
Scious of this. He strikes one as quite spoen- 
taneous in his excessiveness; his wild 
romanticism and thunderous ferocity have 
a very genuine ring. But it is a very, 
savage piece of business; and, as Carlyle 
said of the French Revolution, barbarous 
with all the appliances of civilization! For, 
note this, it is throughout a wondrously 
stout piece of musical development; you 
feel the master’s force and skill through: 


out. The performance was superb! 


We are heartily glad that Mr. Halir 
chose the Beethoven concerto to play; not 
only because, as the event showed, it eén- 
abled us to hear a magnificent performance 
of a great work, but mainly becausé thére 
is inevitably so strong a dash of curiosity | 
in one’s feelings toward a new famous 


artist, that one likes to hear him first in a 


familiar work of unquestioned worth, so 
as to be able to concentrate one’s attention 
upon his playing, as such. One can better 
size up a new player in a well-known stand- 
ard work than in a composition of the 
Mr. Halir 


say ‘Yes, that is the Beethoven concerto!” 


_ His whole conception of the great work was 


unspeakably fine and genuine; his playing 


| placed that conception before you with ex- 


haustive clearness and force. His was not 
merely great violin-playing; it was a come 
plete revelation of a great work by a great. 
master. Most great performers have some 
one characteristic more salient than: their 
others. If we were to pick out the especial 
quality which most distinguishes Mr. Halir, 
we shouid say it was great pathos of expres- 
sion, untinged with vulgarity—an exceed- 
ingly rare quality, as the world goes. He is: 
so big and strong that he can afford to be 
tender. The audience rose to him like one 
man; seldom has the Music Hall been the 
scene of warmer enthusiasm—in which en- 
thusiasm the orchestra participated with 
unfeigned heartiness. Mr. Halir has come 
and conquered! ¥ tes 

The next programme is: Beethoven, 
overture to “Coriolan,” opus 62; Haydn, 
air from ‘“‘The Seasons;’’ Dupare, sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Lenore”’ (first time); Wag- 
ner, Wotan’s Farewell from ‘‘Die Walktire;”” 
Mendelssohn, symphony No. 4, in A major, 
“Italian,” opus 90. Mr. Pol Plangon will be 


the singer. Cite: ie 
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‘The sixth symphony concert began with a just 


and feeling performance of Schumann's philosophic 


aud yet not undramatic overture from his ‘‘ Man- 
fred’? music. Its wandering, doubtful thoughts 


and moody contrasts, so suggestive of the spiritual 


roving and strivings of Byron’s hero, were excel- 
lently expressed and sustained. 

Then Mr. Carl Halir came forward to play 
Beethoven’s violin concert, the length, weight, 
and difficulty of which have made it almost the one 
crucial test of a violinist who makes any pretension 
to eminence, although many a man of minor mark 
has found his reward and won his success in the 
opportunities for technical display, smooth song 
and curt emphasis which it can be made to furnish. 
Mr. Halir deepened and vivified the good*impression 
which he made at the Appollo concert. Having 
the orchestra at his back and the great composition 


surely at his command, he added something of force 
and breadth to his manuer, although even now he 
rose to no lofty height of fervor or of enthusiastic 
energy. He perhaps won admiration first of all by 
his purity of tone and ease of phrasing, in spite of 

some flaws in the intonation of rapid passages. © 


His tone was not large, but it was most agreeable, 
and its softness was not to be confounded for an 
instant with weakness. It was not until he came 
to his cadenza, which was a mass of difficulties and 
intricacies, that the full extent and master. 
fulness of his technique were demonstrated and 
proved his right to his eminent position among 
violinists. The romance was very beautiful, 


gentle and suave, and its delicate final phrases 
fairly melted away into thin air under his hands. — 


The last movement—which 1s easily displaced from 
its true value by being played too rapidly or ner- 
yously—seemed to us to fall just below its real self 
for want of a little more animation and activity. 
Mr. Halir did not appear to us toenjoy the music 


or to be exhilarated by itas he ought. It was ex- 
—quisite playing, but there was little heartiness 11 it, 


we thought. The audience was greatly pleased 
and called and recalled the artist several times. 

The symphony, which ended a pretty long pro- 
gramme, was new to Boston. It was Tsehaikow- 
sky’s fourth, in F minor, opus 36. It isa work in 
which its composer’s national disposition appears 
as erratic—almost extravagant, indeed—because 
of its tremendous antitheses of temper, tone and 
appeal. The first and fourth movements are 
vehement almost to violence at times, and their 
sonority and clangor exceed almost anything else 
from the same pen, unless it be the tumultuous and 
vociferous '*1812."" But between these voluminous 
and potential movements, lie one which is dreamy, 
melancholy and searching, and one which is quai nt, 
odd, and touched with a humor which is none the 
less real because it includes to. grimness. 

A spirit of contest agitates all the first movement 

tof the fever heat of battle and is not wholly absent 
from the other three. It begins with a sturdy 
commanding call of the brass vvices, which soon 


gives way tothe main matter with a; settlement of 
the rhythm into a waltz motion, although the 
character of the music is miles away from anything 
terpsichorean. For the turbulent elements are al! 
abroad and the conflict between the shrill upper 
voices and the dully roaring lower ones is fierce 
and active. There is a little sudden and brief 
relief when a cool phrase for the clarinet falls into 
the strife, followed by bright and piquant running 
figures for the upper wooden wind. But the 
pugnacious mood of the earlier pages is not so 
ready to yield, and the rumorous opposition is 
renewed, increasing its forceful tumult and its hot 
haste until the movement ends almost in a whirl- 


wind of a presto. The programme-book thinks | 


that this 1s ‘‘a sort of ideal waltz.”’ True, perhaps, 
for ideals are many; but this kind of a waltz would 
seem to fit in rather with some ‘‘Lanigan’s Ball,” 
‘where rival swains went crashing down amid the 
ruins of an irritated festivity. 

The andantino presents two distinct phases—a 
soft sad song, first intimated by the oboe, and a 
graver, moodier, mareh-like measure, curiously 
ornamented by the. flute, between which a less 
formal melody appears for a little while. ‘The 
orchestration is interesting for the absence of all 
the brasses except the horns; and they have only a 
very little to say. 

The scherzo is also of diversified character 
in theme and touch. I. is noted as a ‘‘pizzicato 
ostinato,’’ becanse the peculiar part assigned to the 
strings excludes all use of the bow. But there is 
another episode for the wooden wind, in which Mr. 
Jaquet’s first flute shone brilliantly, and yet a third 
for the brass choir and the kettle-drums. These 
several intogers are often blended with telling 
effect. 

The finale isallat amazingly high pressure in 
speed and force, and the piccolo, bass-drum, tri- 
angle and cymbals are invoked to increase the din 
and euthuse the players. The whole movement 
is most exciting and at times almost deafening; but 
it is wrought out with firm hand aud clear sight, so 
that the involutions of theme and treatment make 
no perturbing confusion. ‘Toward the very end the 

trong air of the opening returns to incite to new 


| fervors and the close is reached in the contribution 


of its fullest tone by every instrument. 

The playing of this symphony, which must iax 
the attention and spirits of the players not less than 
their technique, was a luminous testimony to the 
virtuositv of the orchestra and to the confidence of 
Mr. Paur in their obedient responsiveness to his 
earnest and exacting commands. 

The symphony for next Saturday will be Mendel- 
sohn’s ‘‘Italian,’’ and the novelty Duparc’s sym- 
phonic poem, *‘ Lenore > Beethoven’s ‘‘Coriolanus”’ 


' overture will be played and Mr. Pol Plancon will 


sing ‘‘Wotan’s Farewell,” and an air from Haydn's 
. = a f ~ 
‘‘Seasons.”’ Hive Sheer - Comes 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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VIL CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


(+ ee eee 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. ‘“‘Coriolan,’’ op. 62. 


HAYDN. AIR, ‘‘Le laboureur,’’ from ‘‘ Les Saisons.’’ 


HENRI DUPARC. SYMPHONIC POEM, “ Lenore.’’ 
(First time in Boston. ) 


WAGNER. LHS ADIEUX DE WOTAN, from ‘‘La Valkyrie.”’ 


a 


MENDELSSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in A major, (Italian), op. go. 
I. Allegro vivace. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Con moto moderato 
IV. Saltarello: Presto 


ie ee Rl 


Se ee 


Pol Plangon. 
Soloist: 


From his latest photograph by Dujont, New York. 


Mr. POL PLANCON. 


By permission of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Company, Limited. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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The soloist was M. Pol Plancon. 'The 


’ 
¥ 


sitely given. The genial and buoyant . 
delssohn symphony renewed much 


Of the | of; its earlier charm, in the beautiful 
Music 


treatment it received, et het ns in re- 
gard to the tempi and the delicacy of 
expression and brilliancy of coloring im- 
parted to it. It is growing old, but . 


) sracefully. 


audience completely packed the audi- | 


torium, and seemed to be the largest of 


' the season thus far. The enthusiasm 
over M. Plancon was tremendous. He 


There will be no public rehearsal and 
concert thisi week. he next programme 
is: Overture, “The Roman Carnival,”’ 
Berlioz; concerto for violoncello (new, 
first time), Dvorak; the ‘Ocean’ sym- 
phony, original version, Rubenstein. M. 


} Alwin Schroeder is to be the soloist. 


wast recalled so many times after his | 


solos that he must have at last become 
thoroughly fatigued perecine between 
the ante-room and the stage. It can 
hardly be said that his selections were 
happily chosen to show off the best qual- 
ities of his singing and his style, He 
sang the Haydn aria in a large and ro- 
bust style, and with easy freedom of 
execution, but notwithstanding the taste 
and musicianly spirit that marked his 
rendering of it, the effect of his inter- 
pretation was dry and formal, and one 
could not but wish that he had been 
heard in one of the opera airs or in a 
group of those French songs, in the in- 
terpretation of which he is so felicitous. 
Of the Wotan Farewell his performance 
was broad and noble, but the long in- 
strumental interludes, in which he was 
obliged to stand, with what composure 
he could, doing nothing, were awkward; 
for the music meant absolutely nothing 
without the stage action which is indis.~ 
pensably necessary to its proper effect; 
and, impressive as it is on the operatic 
Stage, it is unsatisfying in the concert 
room. The composer appreciated this 
thoroughly when he pronounced against 
detaching his music from the surround- 
ings. The instrumental score was read 
and played with wonderful beauty and 
richness of coloring. 

The Duparce ‘‘Lenore”’ is not a new 


| work, though it was heard here for the 


first time on this occasion. It was orig- 
inally produced some 15 years ago, per- 
haps more. Its theme is Burger’s bal- 
lad, the same that Raff used in his wel]- 
known symphony, but beyond this there 
is nothing in common between the two 
scores. Duparc’s work is wholly ingthe 


' modern vein, in regard to its orcheStra- 


tion, which is exceedingly rich and ef- 


ee ee 


Seventh Symphony Concert We. 
The seventh symphony concert of the 


| season was given last evening with Mr 


Paul Plancon as the soloist. The first 


number on the program was Beetho- 
ven’s overture to “‘Coriolanus,’’ and after 
this had been well rendered Mr Phancon 
sang Haydn’s air, ““With eagerness the 
husbandman,’” from ‘“'The Seasons,” 
This is not a piece calculated to show 
the noted basso at his best, but it was 
Plancon singing, a great favorite with 
Boston people, and at the close of the 
selection he was recalled many times 
to bow his acknowledgments before the 
audience was satisfied. 

The third number was ‘‘Lenore,”’ gsym- 
phonic poem after Burger’s ballad by 
Henri Duparc, given for the first time 
in Boston. Much of the music ts sweet, 


| just a trifle monotonously so, perhaps, 


but it is relieved here and there by a 
rhythmical swing in which can be heard 
the hoof beats of the galloping spectral | 


j} steed as the dead lover rides fast and 


faster, bearing his Hving bride to her 


1} doom. It is not as realistic as Raff’s 


| 


last movement In his ‘‘Lenore’ sym- 
phony, but quite similar in style. 

From this to Wagner’s grand music 
of Wotan’s farewell to Brunnhilde 
from ‘*The Valkyr’’ was a sudden tran- 
sition, and it was in this number that 
Plancon scored his greatest success, dere 
also Mr Paur was at his best, smiling 
his approval of his musicians’ interpre- 
tation of the compoeer’s work. At the 
close it seemed as though his hearers 
would never tire of applauding and 
almost half a dozen times Plancon 
came before the audience, 


28 OOP eee ese ee et «- -.— 


fective. It abounds in effects which are The last number was Wellx Mendels- 

charming in their delicacy, and at times | fohn-Bartholdy’s symphony No. 4 in A] | 
stirring in their brilliancy and their | major, chiefly notable for the counter. | 
massiveness, but the composition, though | PO-nt work in the ‘Pilgrims’ March,” | 
clever in its themes and their develop- | 2nd the fine color effects produced by | 
ment, and often pleasing in their sen- | the horns and bassoons in the third — 


~ ’ 


ORES SR pe 9 Me re gene, ate 


suous fiow. has nothing that distin- 
guishes it from the flood of well-made 
and skilfuily treated scores that pour 
from foreign music publishing houses, 
are commended for their workmanship, 
are heard once or twice without winning 
more than a passing compliment for the 
composer’s “know how,’’ and then dis- 
appear, and justly, from view. In re- 
gard to this particular work, it says 
nothing as music pure and simple, and 
without the title attachedto it the inten- 
tion of its maker would be utterly lost. 
There is a bit of Wagner here, a bit of 
Berlioz there, bits of numerous some- 
body-elses in other places; undoubtedly 
eilfective as a whole, all that there is of 
color, impressiveness and power in it, 
was splendidly brought out in the 


thoughtful and solid interpretation it 


received at the hands of Mr. Paur and 


movement. 

There will be no concert this week. | 
Dec 18 and 19 Mr Alwin Schroeder will | 
be the soloist, and the program as fol- | | 


lows: Overture, ‘‘The Roman agg condi bes, 
” 


| Berlioz; concerto for violoncello, Dvora 


) 


symphony No. 2, “Ocean,’’ Rubinstein. 


rT 


rhe appearance of Plancon at the re- 
hearsal next Iriday afternoon will make 
as long a cue for the rush ticket seats 
as that for the Melba afternoon. He ig 


said to be in more superb voice than ever, 


his players. The Beethoven overture | 


had one of the most masterly readings 


that have ever been accorded it at these 


concerts, the lovely second theme and 
the closing part of the work being ex- 
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Air, “Behold, Along the Dewy Grass’’... 


seth a RENO, ER eetam A, 


The @yaphony Concert.Jar dn 


The following is the programme of the sev- 
enth Symphony rehearsal and concert, given 
respectively on Friday afternoon and Saturday | 
evening: | 
Overture, ‘‘Coriolanus’’.......... i ce vhe Beethoven | 
.Haydn 


‘TLenore,’’ Symphonic Poem Henri Duparc 


Wotan’s Farewell ; .. Wagner | 
Symphony No. 4, “Italian’’ Mendelssohn 
Soloist, Mr. Pol Plancon. 


The novelty of the evening was the ‘‘Lenore’”’ 
symphonic poem, played for the first time in 
Boston at this concert. There is no striking 
originality in the work, and it seems to have 
been inspired by Berlioz, Wagner and Raff. 
The imitations or suggestions aré not con- 


' sclously made they are the results of study. 


wherein perfection or orchestration is regarded 
as superior to originality of ideas. The work, 
however, is not chaotic, nor is it scored from 
the hearing point of noise; the intention is easi- 
ly followed, and there are some charming 
movements, notably in the earlier portions of 
the work, It is suggestive rather of lightness 
and daintiness of touch than of profyndity of 
thought and feeling; it leaves no lasting im- 


pression, but it does not weary or stun. 


Mr. Pol Plancon was received with much en- 
thusiasm, but at the Friday rehearsal he fre- 
quently wandered away from the key, and he 
was not successful in giving Haydn character 
from the air from ‘‘The Seasons.’’ His fine, full, 
rich voice was heard to better advantage in 
the Wagner selection, which he interpreted 
with majesty, spirit and fervor. More than 
a word of praise is due to the orchestra for 
the manner in which it played the accompani- 
ment, and it gave one a rare and most welcome 
glimpse of Wagner as he should be. The next 
concert will be given on the evening of Dec. 
19. 


‘there is no Symplony Concert this 
week, and yet there are one or two 
‘Subjects pertaining to these concerts 
pet may now be pertinently discussed. 
ets first, Is it necessary for Mr. Paur 
indulge himself in so many sema- 
Eekéric gestures? I speak as an admirer 
of Mr. Paur, and I speak in all kind- 
1e88, Certain physical mannerisms are 
10W sO constantly displayed when he. 
leads the orchestra, that the effect of 
the music is impaired by the sight ‘of 
‘the labor of the conductor, and he 
; uimself appears to less advantage. 
Si ot that Mr. Paur should attempt the 
elegance of a dancing master; not that 
# = ae be painfully conscious of 
meelf. He is not a bit sa a RoROUT: 


OH cag te i 
sea Hf wn sin a ay hp 


and guest. 


THE GREAT FRENCH BASSO. 

Pol Plancon, the tall and 
handsome J/ephisto, las let 
his social engagements go 
this winter, and is devoting 
himself almost exclusively to 
his work at the opera house. 
No singer has ever come here 
who has been personally more 
popular than Plancgon. It is 
almost impossible to make 
the acquaintance of the de 
Reszkes, as they care nothing 
for society, or for the curious 
sort of worslup that has been 
giventothem. Tothose who 
know M. Plancon intimately, 
he is a frequent entertainer 
His rooms are 
filled with souvenirs of lis 
home in France, and nothing 
so much delights him as to 
talk of his family to svympa- 
thetic listeners. His father 
and mother live in a charm- 
ing old home in the suburbs 
of Paris. 

The voice of this great basso 
seems to grow finer with each 
succeeding season. It is full 
of the emotion of music. It 
vibrates, it thrills. Near by 
it is delightful, and in the 
very top seats of the gallery 
at the opera house it still 
rolls up full and round. 

There have been many 
speculations over M. Plan- 
¢con’s Christian name. 


down in the calendar of saints. 


of the people that suspicion might. be 
kindled in the breast of a stranger, and 
the thought arise, ‘Why, this man is 
trying to convince the audience that 
leading the orchestra is a difficult and 
laborious job.’’ | 

Moderation, moderation, Mr. Paur. | 
Of late you beat the air wildly, with | 
outstretched arms and clenched fists, 
when there is nothing to be gained 
thereby. You toil and sweat over a lit- 
tle piano effect as though you were 
summoning the mighty strength of the 
orchestra for an overwhelming cli- 
max. Your earnestness is painfully in 
evidence. The difficulty of a passage 
jis often shown in your face. And these 
habits are fast growing on you, 80 that. 
pleasure is pre = the mu ic 
on account of the sight of your phy: 
sical, convulsive a sain me Ree a 
nt} Joy Den G sts 


It is Pol. He } 
named after St. Pol, whose virtues are set 


Society concert. 


'—Pol Pl ‘Sin 3 Aria as 

by Haydn and i Si a 

The program of the Symphony concert 

last night, Mr. Paur, conductor, was as. 
follows: 
Overture, 


Symphonic Poém, 
Wotan’ 8 Farewell 


at ad Ly ery the: | wie did 
‘bat hold of this work, at. perky 


er Pola. a work presumably. prep 
| to the concert goers of Paris toda ERA 
“Lénore’” was played in pe fy a aie i 
19, 1895, at a concert given by Cohstant! fh? 
| Sander to exploit certain publications 
| of the house of F. ei, Cy. Tatckge. eee 


‘The piece itself is ‘soaceanne worth this. 
|| historical prelude, The interest of the | 


Mendelssohn. | hearer, whatever it may be, is centred | 


Henri Duparce of Paris is a pupil of 
César Franck. The earliest mentton- I 
find of him as a composer is dated Jan. 
24, 1874, when he conducted a suite of 


his own waltzes for orchestra at a con- | 
certof the Societé Nationale de Musique 4 
iment. Nor is the music suggestive, 


at Paris. Some of the critics dealt harsh- 
ly with him. One wrote: ‘Mr. Duparc 
nas evidently never heard a waltz; he 

hunts out his ideas; his orchestration is 
affected; and he would have been wiser 
if he had allowed somebody else to con- 
duct his work.’’ Truly, an all-embrac- 


ing curse in a few words. Mr. Dupare | 


was then spoken of as a débutant, . 
From 1875 to 1877—perhaps earlier, 


perhaps later—he was secretary of this 


National Society; and in 1877 we find 


him with Vincent d’Indy eager to estab- 
lish concerts for the performance of 
: lished firmly on his throne. He has his 


modern works, French and foreign. 
They issued a prospectus. I do not find 
iny record of large works by him, with 


the exception of ‘‘Lénore.’’ In 1890 he 
| was said to be composing an opera 


‘‘La Roussalka.’’ Songs by him, highly 
praised, have been sung in Paris, from 


| ‘Toujours |’ aimer’’ (1875) to ‘‘La vague 

et la Cloche,’’ sung by Auguez in '94, 

and “Phidylé’”’ (orchestrated by WYupare 

for the singer Eléonore Blanc, 1894) and 
|| | sang by Warmbrodt. 


I understand that Dupare has been 


for some years an invalid, which may. 


account for his non-productiveness. 


* x 


: | 
And this is the story of his ‘‘Lénore”’ . 


so far as I can learn it. 

It was played April 29, 1876, aS an ar- 
rangement for two pianos by Saint- . 
Saens and Marie Jaell at a concert of. 
the National Society, and the reviewer 
said: ‘‘This ‘symphonie ballade’ was § 
first heard in its original orchestral 
form at one of these concerts last 
year.” I find no record of the exact 
date of the performance. 

It was played again as an arrange-| 
ment for two pianos by Saint-Saens and. 
Diémer, Jan. 13, 1877, at a National : 


nuhata wos ible gga it in its orchestral | 


in the orchestration, which shows that , 


} the Duparc of ’74 or ’75 had an extended | 


vocabulary, a sure command of rhe-— 
toric, and thoughts of comparatively 
little value. This music is not very orig- 
inal in themes or in harmonic treat- 


Nor again is it entertainingly pano- 
ramic. The ‘‘fair sweetheart with kilted 


skirt’; the spectral bridegroom; the | | 
fast ride of the dead; these may have). 
impressed vividly the composer, but he’ 


has not imparted his impressions to 


the hearers, so that they in turn be-. | 
| wail Lenore and Wilhelm or shudder at 


the tramp of the»midnight steed. BS 
modern of the moderns, this Mr. Du- | 
parc; for, remember, that when ‘he 
wrote, Wagner was not in favor at. 


Paris, and even Berlioz was not estab- 


aspirations, his convictions. He has a) 
pretty orchestral knowledge, too. But | 
there is no sweeping vitality in this 
“T,énore.’’ I should like to hear some of. 
his songs. Perhaps when our local 
singers have exhausted the treasure- 
house of our parochial composers, they " 


}may turn their attention to new meet | 


across the sea. ra oie 
‘ ‘e 
Mr. Plancon offered incensedte: Ger 
many. First, he sang a dreary air. 
Haydn—for Haydn, as wéll.as Beeth- 
oven, could write dreary songs, to show. 


his versatility; he sang it in true, smug, _ 


respectable oratorio fashion, and I 
rubbed my eyes, thinking it. was Sun- 
day night and the Handel and Haydn 
sat upon the stage. Ah, Mr. Plancon, - 
you are an admirable, thrice admirable 
singer. Would that you had sung 
something by a French composer—such 
a tune, for instance, as the Drum- 


: Major’s song from “Le Caid.” You 


were a most impressive Wotan, but as. 
the game-eyed deity you sang too well, 
What is Wotan without shouting hud. 
roaring and breathing huskily 2 | 
each word? Mr, Plancon, you commit-, 
ted an unpardonable offence; you made. 


* 
+ * 2 
Beethoven’ Ss. overture, | n 1 


Wotan musical and pnteresa a) ‘cae 
‘4 a) en 


| terity.. ‘and indomitable pr ‘ 


' 








Overture, ‘‘Coriolanus”’ 
r, ‘‘Behold, Along the Dewy Grass’’ 
‘‘TLenore,’’ Symphonic Poem 
Wotan’s Farewell..........- Seehattrices does 
Symphony No. 4, “‘Italian’’ 


) P | 
The Symphony Concert. /@ de. 


The following is the programme of the sev- 
enth Symphony rehearsal and concert, given 
respectively on Friday afternoon and Saturday 


Beethoven 
..-Haydn | 
Henri Duparc | 


Mendelssohn 
Soloist, Mr. Pol Plancon. 


The novelty of the evening was the ‘‘Lenore’”’ 
symphonic poem, played for the first time in 
Boston at this concert. 
originality in the work, and it seems to have 
been inspired by Berlioz, Wagner and Raff. 
The imitations or suggestions are not con- 


'seciously made, they are the results of study. 
wherein perfection or orchestration is regarded 


There is no striking 


THE GREAT FRENCH BASSO. 

Pol Plancon, the tall and 
handsome J/ephisto, las let 
his social engagements go 
this winter, and is devoting 
himself almost exclusively to 
his work at the opera house. 
No singer has ever come here 
who has been personally more 
popular than Plancon. It is 
almost impossible to make 
the acquaintance of the de 
Reszkes, as they care nothing 
for society, or for the curious 
sort of worship that has been 
giventothem. Tothose who 
know M. Plancgon intimately, 
he is a frequent entertainer 
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“event Concert of the ‘a 


Dupare's Symphonic Poem, “Le | 


nore’—Pol Plancon Sings Arias 
by Haydn and Wagner. 


The program of the Symphony concert 


last night, Mr. Paur, conductor, was as 
follows: 
| Overture, ‘‘Coriclanus’’ Beethoven 
Air, °* Behold. Along the Dewy Grass’’.. 
Haydn 
Symphonie Poém, 
Wotan’s Farewell. . 
Symphony i 
Henri Duparc of Paris is a pupil of 
César Franck. The earliest mention: I 


find of him as a composer is dated Jan. | 


24, 1874, when he conducted a suite of 


Duparc | 
| historical prelude. 


a me Dia rh 
’ + 


Farha: played geet as an es. 


ent for two pianos, April 19, 1890, at! 
‘a concert of the National Society by. 


Diémer and somebody else. 
a "2 

Now, how in the world did Mr. Paur 
get hold of this work, at least 21 years 
old, a work presumably little known 
to the concert goers of Paris today? 

‘“‘Lénore”’ was played in Leipgic March 
19, 1895, at a concert given by Constantin 
Sander to exploit certain publications 
of the house of F. E, C. Leuckart, 

a *¢ 
The piece itself is scarcely worth this 


hearer, whatever it may be, is centred | 


in the orchestration, which shows that. 
the Duparc of ’74 or ’75 had an extended 
vocabulary, a sure command of rhe-. 


toric, and thoughts of comparatively 
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his own waltzes for orchestra at a con- | little value. This music is not very orig- 
certof the Societé Nationale de Musique j inal in themes or in harmonic treat- 
at Paris. Some of the critics dealt harsh- }ment. Nor is the music suggestive, 
ly with him. One wrote: ‘“‘Mr. Dupare | Nor again is it entertainingly pano- 
nas evidently never heard a waltz; he }ramic. The ‘‘fair sweetheart with kilted . 
hunts out his ideas; his orchestration is | skirt’’; the spectral bridegroom; the 
affected; and he would have been wiser | fast ride of the dead; these may have 
if he had allowed somebody else to con- Jimpressed vividly the composer, but he 
duct his work.’’ Truly, an all-embrac- | has not imparted his impressions to 
ing curse in a few words. Mr. Jduparc the hearers, so that they in turn be- 
was then spoken of as a débutant. 'wail Lenore and Wilhelm or shudder at 
From 1875 to 1877—perhaps earlier, {the tramp of the midnight steed. A 

seems to grow finer with each perhaps later—he was secretary of this |modern of the moderns, this Mr. Du- 
rt ta ult National Society; and in 1877 we find jparc; for, remember, that when he's 

from the air from ‘‘The Seasons.” His fine, full, of the emotion ofsinuaic. Tt | mee Suse y tncent d’Indy eager to estab- wrote, Wagner was not in favor at | 
rich voice was heard to better advantage in vibrates. it thrills Near bv | Sa 2 geen or ait cdaipbctsge ex onset of se in cba pager ch: aS HOt CMa 
ieee Cee Me Geka | SOeee, IC Et Ss. Nei ’ mor ern works, French and foreign. lishe irmly on is throne. He has his 

the Wagener selec it is delightful, and in the Mhey issued a prospectus. I do not find |aspirations, his convictions. He has a | 
with majesty, spirit and fervor. More than | |... top seats of the gallery iny record of large works by him, with | pretty orchestral knowledge, too. But | 
a word of praise is due to the orchestra for ea Arm er ih Re the exception of ‘‘Lénore.’’ In 1890 he | there is no sweeping vitality in this 
the manner in which it played the accompani- “ = Se see os still || Was said to be composing an opera { ‘‘L.énore.” I should like to hear some of 
ment, and it gave one a rare and most welcome a up “a and io |) “La Roussalka.’’ Songs by him, highly | his songs. Perhaps when our local 

lere have been 


glimpse of Wagner as he should be. The next || praised, have been sung in Paris, from | singers have exhausted the treasure- 
concert will be given on the evening of Dec. Speculations over M. Plan- “Toujours I’ aimer” (1875) to ‘‘ua vague | house of our parochial composers, they 


19. con’s Christian name. It is Pol. He is et la Cloche,’”” sung by Auguez in ’94, |may turn their attention to new men 


as superior to originality of ideas. The work, and cuest. His rooms are 
however, is not chaotic, nor is it scored from 
the hearing point of noise; the intention is easi- 
ly followed, and there are some charming 
movements, notably in the earlier portions of 
the work, It is suggestive rather of lightness 
and daintiness of touch than of profundity of 
thought and feeling; it leaves no lasting im- 
pression, but it does not weary or stun. 

Mr. Pol Plancon was received with much en- 
_thusiasm, but at the Friday rehearsal he fre- 
| quently wandered away from the Key, and he 

was not successful in giving Haydn character 


filled with souvenirs of lus 
home in France, and nothing 
so much delights him as to 
talk of his family to svimpa- 
thetic listeners. His father 
and mother live in a charm- 
ing old home in the suburbs 
of Paris. 

‘The voice of this great basso 


succeeding season, 


many 


There is no Symphony Concert this 


week, and yet there are one or two 


subjects pertaining to these concerts 
that may now be pertinently discussed. 
And first, Is it necessary for Mr. Paur 


to indulge himself in so many sema- 


phoric gestures? I speak as an admirer 
of Mr. Paur, and I speak in all kind- 


now so constantly displayed when he 
leads the orchestra, that the effect of 
the music is impaired by the sight of 
the labor of the conductor, and he 
himself appears to less advantage. 
Not that Mr. Paur should attempt the 
elegance of a dancing master; not that 
he should be painfully conscious of 
himself. He is not a bit of a poseur; 
and he would never dream of the beau- 
ties of manicured hands and singularly 
glossy wristbands which were so dear 
to Mr. Arthur Nikisch. Because Mr. 


‘Paur is honest in his thoughts and 
‘deeds, his very honesty should not 


‘efore be so accentuated in the sight 


named after St. Pol, whose 
down in the calendar of saints. 


‘of the people that suspicion might. be 
‘kindled in the breast of a stranger, and 
the thought arise, ‘‘Why, this man is 
trying to convince the audience that 
‘leading the orchestra is a difficult and 


laborious job.’’ 
ness. Certain physical mannerisms are | 


Moderation, moderation, Mr. 


outstretched arms and clenched fists, 


when there is nothing to be gained | 


thereby. You toil and sweat over a lit- 
tle piano effect as though you were 
summoning the mighty strength of the 
orchestra for an overwhelming cli- 
max. Your earnestness is painfully in 
evidence. The difficulty of a passage 
is often shown in your face. And these 
habits are fast growing on you, so that 
pleasure is lost in hearing the music 
on account of the sight of your phy- 
sical, convulsive agony. 
1 guy De e @ a*s oes 


-and “Phidylé” 
Virtues are 


Paur. | 
Of late you beat the air wildly, with 


(orchestrated by Dupare 
for the singer Eléonore Blanc, 1894) and 
sung by Warmbrodt. 

I understand that Dupare has been 


|; for some years an invalid, which may 


account for his non-productiveness, 
ah * tk 
And this is the story of his ‘‘Lénore’”’ 
so far as I can learn it. 
It was played April 29, 1876, as an ar- 


rangement for two pianos by Saint-: 


'Saens and Marie Jaell at a concert of 


the National Society, and the reviewer | 


said: “‘This ‘symphonie ballade’ was 


first heard in its original orchestral | 


form at one of these concerts last 
year.’’ 
date of the performance. 

It was played again as an arrange- 
ment for two pianos by Saint-Saens and 
Diémer, Jan. 13, 1877, at a National 
Society concert. 

Pasdeloup produced it in its orchestral 
form at a popular concert Oct, 28, 1877. 


I find no record of the exact | 


across the sea. 
* bd ok 
Mr. Plancon offered incense to Ger- 
many. First, he sang a dreary air by 
Haydn—for Haydn, as well as Beeth- 
oven, could write dreary songs, to show 


| his versatility; he sang it in true, smug, 
| respectable 
'rubbed my eyes, thinking it. was Sun- 
day night and the Handel and Haydn 
| sat upon the stage. Ah, Mr. Plancon, 


oratorio fashion, and I 


you are an admirable, thrice admirable 
singer. Would that you had sung 
something by a French composer—such 
a tune, for instance, as the Drum- 
Major’s song from ‘‘Le Caid.’’ You 


' were a most impressive Wotan, but as 
| the game-eyed deity you sang too well. 


| What is Wotan without shouting and 


‘roaring and breathing huskily after | 


each word? Mr. Plancon, you commit-. 
ted an unpardonable offence; you made 


Wotan musical and interesting. 


a *« 


Beethoven’s overture, noble in aus- 


It was played at the last of the: terity and indomitable pride, was finely 
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Fetion: fen as Sinding’ = and Branol’s have 
i Rot. ‘béen heard here, why insist so 
“strenuously, Mr. Paur, on Mendels- 


“gohn and the other ancients? We are 


of another generation; let us hear the 
works of men of our own period. Even 
‘the “novelty’’ by Duparc was at least 
21 years old. 
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‘Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


The seventh Symphony concert, given in the 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, brought the 


following programme: 


Beethoven: Overture to “Coriolan,’* opus 62, va 
Hay dn: Air, “Behold, along the dewy grass, from 
‘The Seasons.’” 
Henri Duparc: “Lenore,” Symphonic Poem, after 
Birger’s Baliad. 
(Fir st time in Boston.) 


. Wagner: Wotan’s “Farewell,” from “Die Walkiire.” ie 
| Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4, in A major, “Italian,” | 


opus 90. 
Mr. Pol Plancon was the singer. , 
in the 


Slow Allegro con brio again, 


“Coriolan’’ overture! and the overture’s - 


back broken, to boot, to let the second 
theme appear as a sickly-sentimental love- 
song! The air is getting thick with rumors 
that this sort of thing is chargeable to the 


example of Biilow, who aided and abetted © 


Wagner in proving to an unbelieving world 
that Beethoven took himself seriously. Bu- 


low is dead now; and, though we would not | 


be understood to advocate anything in the 
way of body-snatching—except for purely 
scientific purposes—it would be a comfort 
if place could be made beside his coffin for 
his numerous progeny of slow Beethoven 
Allegros. 

We understand that Henri Duparc—who 
appears to have been a pupil of César 
Franck’s, at the Brussels Conservatoire— 
wrote his ‘‘Lenore’’ some twenty years ago. 
This would bring the composition well un- 
der the statute of limitations, absolving all 
conductors from any obligation to play it. 
Such being the case, one wonders a little 


why Mr. Paur should have put it on the | 


programme; for it seems inconceivable that 
anyone should play it, save from a grim 


'gense of duty. Dunparc evidently had drunk 


deep at the Wagnerian Helicon before he 
wrote this symphonic poem; so deep indeed 
that he seems to have got somewhat by the 
head, and lost all normal perception of the 
difference between meum and tuum. The 
composition strikes us as about as weak as 
is needful to insure immunity from attack. 
So we will content ourselves with mention- 
ing what seems to us its principal virtue; 
from beginning to end the music is a cordial 
invitation to think about something else; it 


is all but impossible to listen to; so it 1s not | 


| MUSICAL MATTERS 


reporting that Mr. Paur had made another’; 


really tiresome. 
After the Friday afternoon rehearsal, 
many-tongued Rumor busied herself with 


slow Allegro out of the first movement of 
the ‘“‘Italian’’ symphony. But nothing of 


'the sort appeared in Saturday evening’s 


performance. The final Saltarello, to be 
sure, did seem like rather prudent dancing, 


with all the onward push of Presto re- ¢ 


strained to the safer gait of A tempo giusto; 
but the first movement went with all de- 
sirable dash, nimbleness and sparkle. In- 
deed the whole symphony was admirably 
played—save in this one matter of the Sal- 
tarello—with fine fire, vigor of accent, and 
wealth of light and shade, if perhaps with 
somewhat less exquisiteness of finish than 
our orchestra sometimes exhibits. If Men- 
delssohn is dying—as some _ authorities 


| Pol Plancon was the soloist. 


pee ayia? one into Mpeg Tir nets 
waste-basket, his ‘‘Scotch’’ and “Talia: 


Symphonies and concert overtures still | | 
defiance to the scythe. This a - 
Symphony in especial seems fresh ‘ 
young as ever! 

If anyone felt a touch of surprise at 
Mr. Plancon—whom most of us associate 
with Saint-Bris and other more or less ter= 
rible people in French grand opera—chosing 
to sing an air from Haydn's “Seasons,” 


that surprise was_ superfluous. Many 


French singers today, especially the very 
good ones, have a particular affection for 
the classic repertory of the Opéra-Com- 


j ique; and betwetn that repertory and such- 


airs by Haydn as “Behold, along the dewy 
grass,’’ or ‘‘With eagerness the husband- 
man,’’ there exist many and intimate ties 
of relationship. So true is this, that Mr. 
Plancon’s singing French words to the 
first-mentioned air sounded quite natural 
and in place; text and music seemed to fit. 
eacn other toa T. The excellent artist had 
a bad cold, and his voice was in very ill 


4 case at first; but much of the hoarseness 


wore off after a while, and the perfect 


artistic beauty of his singing could be highs | 


ly enjoyed. In the Wagner scene he was 


} still more himself, and sang superbly; with’ 


a combination of passion and dignity, of 
dramatic force and purity of vocal style, 
such as one seldom hears nowadays. The 
orchestra indulged itself in unrestrained 
Saturnalia of boisterousness during the 
first part of the scene, making it difficult 
for the singer to make himself heard; but 
the tempest blew itself out in the great 
tutti passage in EK major, and the remainder 
of the scene went far better. Mr. Plancon > 
was rapturously applauded, as he well de- 
served to be. 

The next programme (for Friday after- 
noon, Dec. 18, and Saturday evening, Dee. 
19) is: Berlioz, overture, ‘‘Le Carnaval re- 
main,’’ opus 9;. Dvorak, concerto for violon- 
cello, in B minor, opus 104 (new); Rubin- 
stein, symphony NO 2. im «G major, 
“Océan,” opus 42 (original version). Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder will be the ’cellist. There 
will be no rehearsal nor concert this week. 


Unusually Attractive oroeni 
at the Symphony Concert. 


Between symphony and opera there was 
an exceptionally fine evening of musical 
activity in this city on Saturday, but so far | 
as patronage was concermed, the triumph 
was with the symphony concert in Muste 
Hall. 

Mr, Paur made an unusually attractive 
programme for the occasion; and it was” 
unfortunate for attractions elsewhere that. 
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len ‘most interesting this so-called sym- 
lohic poem had but a certain kaleido- 
opic value in its effect upon the imagi- 
410n, while so far as amy tone poetry 
oS ertdaba there was simply very 
Mr, Plancon, though a TFrenchman, 


semed to regard paying homage to Haydn 
Vagner as the most acceptable thing | 


cou do at a Boston symphony con- 
rt, _ Sc he sang an: arla “* the former, 
titled ‘“‘Behold, Along the Dewy Grass,”’ 
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a **Wontan’s Farewell,” by Richard | 


The refinement of Pol Plancon’s art was 
lea] in its relation to the Haydn air, but. 


a lJittle more roughness and vigor 
td applied would have enhanced the 
vise unsur sed effect with. which 


ie ‘imterpreted ‘“‘Wontan’s Farewell.” 
, +he concert which began with the over- 
ure to Coriolanus by Beethoven had for 


§ finale.the always welcome _ Italia 


ymphony in A major by Mendelssohn, 
we "peal © 4 


eing treated with any undue familiarity 


‘old-timers’ which were far from 


y am orchestra so famous as is the Bos- 
mn Symphony for impartial care and at- 


ention it so invariably bestows upon the 


% 


i@ and new alilxe in art. 


the eighth concert next Saturday 


ening ‘“The Roman Carnivale” overture 


_Rubinstein’s ‘Ocean’ symphony wil 
Played, while sandwiched between these 


WO great worke there will be a new con- 
rto for violoncello, by Dvorak, intro- 
1ced by Mr. Alvin Schroeder. | 
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one could at least feel grateful to 
omposer that his memory had served | 
$0 as regards the exceptionally choice 
iracter of his mugical reminiscences, 
r interesting when new, nor new 


, 
a See _ tale — 
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Burger’s amorous and predatory spectre and elop- 
ing maiden appeared also at the seventh Sym- 
phony concert; for the central nnmber of Mr. 
Paur’s programme was a symphonic poem ‘‘a leur 
intention’? by Henri Duparc. It was the novelty 
of the occasion, and when asked for its name it 
‘‘murmured back the word ‘Lenore’—only this, 
and nothing more.’”’ It was not long, and it was 
interesting and picturesque; but although it was 
fanciful and suggestive, it did not rise very high in 
the scale of poetry. Atany rate, one could say in 
its favor that it was not programme music in the 
ordinary acceptance ot theterm. It began with 
melancholy and complaining phrases, to which 
soon made answer others ot more cheery and sub- 
stantial character, out of which emerged a kind of 
dialogue- scene, as if the lover, summoned from his 


| field of death, were persuading his sweetheart to 
fly with him. Then came the midnight ride and 


its tragic end, when the ghostly steed and its 


master crumble into dust, while Lenore falls dying — 


on the graveyard turf. Butin this central portion 
Dupare is far more imaginative than realistic. 
‘There are the swift and hurrying rush, the shrill 
voices of vague beings, the whistling and groaning 
of the wind, and the clangor of unearthly bands; 
but there is no set figure or emphatic beat of horses’ 
hoofs. The listener can suit the composer's 
weird music with his own fancies as he de- 
rives them from, the gensral course of the 
ballad, The finale is taint and tender, with a short, 
chorale-like passage following gently upor the 
quaint suggestion of dispersion which has come 
with the arrival atthe dreadful goal. The orches- 
tral scheme is extended and the handling bold and 
and firm. 

The other orchestral numbers were Beethoven's 
‘‘Coriolanus”’ overture and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Ital- 
ian’’ symphony, each of which was fally, finely and 
fittingly rendered, as the ‘‘Lenore’’ also had a 


| splendidly free and yet positive rendering. 
Mr. Paul Planeon sang the ‘‘Huasbandman’”’ air 


from Haydn’s *‘Seasons’’ and ‘‘Wotan’s Fare- 
well.”’ How well his noble voice, elegant diction, 
polished style and musicianaly feeling dealt by 
these contrasted songs, there is little need to sav. 
The fluent grace and lightsomeuess of the Haydn 
and the broad declamation and sturdy warmta of 
the Wagner were all remembered and respected, anil 
he was recalled repeatedly. In the Wotan scene 
the instrumental part, magnificently played as or- 
chestral virtuosity, was far too vehement and sono- 
rous almost all the time, and there were mauy pas- 


sages in which even Mr. Plancon’s magnificent or- | 


gan was almost inaudible. 

There is no concert this week, and the next pro- 
grammee will be: Berlioz, overture, **The Roman 
Carnival ;’’ Dvorak, concerto for violincello, (new, 


\| first time) ; Rubinstein, Symphony No. 2 (‘* Ocean’) 


(original version). Soloist, Mr. 8chroeder. 
HowarRp MaAtncom TICKNOR. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


VII. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ. OVERTURE to ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romain,”’’ op. 9. 


DVORAK CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO, in B minor, op. 104. 


. Allegro. 
. Adagio ma non troppo. 
. Finale: Allegro moderato. 


(First time in Boston.) 


RUBINSTEIN. SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major, ‘‘Océan.’’ op. 42. 


. Moderato assai. 

. Andante. 

. Allegro. 

. Andante. — Allegro con fuoco, 


(Original Version. ) 


Soloist: 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
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nic poem entitled 
What this poem had to say that 
“was new was certainly not important: 
‘but there was a praiseworthy brevity in 
this respect; and as for the rest of the 
poem one could at least feel grateful to 
the composer that his memory had served 
him so as regards the exceptionally choice 
character of his musical reminiscences, 
Neither interesting whem new, nor new 
when most interesting this so-called sym- 
| phonic poem had but a certain kaleido- 


Scopic value in its effect upon the imagi- 
hation, while so far as any tone poetry 
was concerned there was simply very 
little of it. 

Mr. Plancon, though a §Frenehman, 
seemed to regard paying homage to Haydn 


and Wagner as the most acceptable thing 
at a Boston symphony con- | 


he could do 
cert, So he sang an arla by the former, 
entitled ‘‘Behold, Alomg the Dewy Grass,”’ 
and ‘‘Wontan’s Farewell,” 
Wagner. 

The refinement of Pol Plancon’s art was 
ideal in its relation to the Haydn air, but 
just a little more roughness and vigor 
properly applied would have enhanced the 
otherwise unsurpassed effect with. which 
he imterpreted ‘‘Wontan’s Farewell.’’ 


The concert which began with the over- | 
ture to Coriolanus by Beethoven had for | 


ite finale .the always welcome Italian 
Symphony in A major by Mendelssohn, 
two real “‘old-timers’’ which were far from 
being treated with any undue familiarity 
by am orchestra so famous as is the Bos- 
ton Symphony for impartial care and at- 
tention it so invariably bestows upon the 
old and new alilxe in art. 

As the eighth concert next Saturday 
evening “‘The Roman Carnivale’ overture 
and Rubinstein’s ‘Ocean’? symphony wil 
be played, while sandwiched between these 
two great works there will be a new con- 
_certo for violoncello, by Dvorak, intro- 
duced by Mr. Alvin Schroeder. 
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by Richard |. 


of the wind, and the clangor of 
_ but there is no set figure or emphatic beat of horses 
| hoofs. 


Burger’s amorous and predatory spectre and elop- 
ing maiden appeared also at the seventh Sym- 
phony concert; for the central nnmber of Mr. 
Paur’s programme was a symphonic poem ‘a leur 
intention’’ by Henri Duparec. It was the novelty 
of the occasion, and when asked for its name it 
‘murmured back the word ‘Lenore’—only this, 
and nothing more.’’ It was not long, and it was 
interesting and picturesque; but although it was 
fanciful and suggestive, it did not rise very high in 
the scale of poetry. At any rate, one could say in 
its favor that it was not programme music in tle 
Ordinary acceptance of theterm. It began with 
complaining phrases, to which 
soon made answer otbers ot more cheery and _ sub- 


| stantial character, out of which emerged a kind of 
| dialogue- scene, as if the lover, summoned from his 
| his sweetheart to . 
‘ame the midnight ride and | 
steed and its) 


field of death, were persuading 
fly with him. ‘Then 
its tragic end, when the ghostly 
master crumble into dust, while Lenore falls dying 
on the graveyard turf. Butin this central portion 
Dupare is far more imaginative than realistic. 
‘There are the swift and hurrving rush, the shrill 
voices of vague beings, the whistling and groaning 
unearthly bands; 


The 
weird music 


listener can suit the composer s 
with his own fancies as he de- 
rives them from, the gensral course of the 
ballad, ‘The finale is taint and tender, with a short, 
chorale-like passage following gently upor the 
quaint suggestion of dispersion which has come 
with the arrival atthe dreadful goal. The orches- 
tral scheme is extended and the handling bold and 
and firm. . 
‘The other orchestral numbers were Beethoven s 
‘‘Coriolanus”’ overture and Mendelssohn's ‘Ttal- 
ian’? symphony, each of which was fully, finely and 
fittingly rendered, as the ‘*Lenore’’ also had a 
splendidly free and yet positive rendering. i 
Mr. Paul Planeon sang the ‘**‘Husbandman' air 
from Haydn’s **Seasons’’ and ‘‘Wotan’s Fare- 
well.”’ | 
polished style and musicianaly feeling dealt by 
these contrasted songs, there is little need to sav. 
The fluent grace and lightsomeness of the Haydn 
and the broad declamation and sturdy warmta ol! 
the Wagner were all remembered and respected, ani 
he was recalled repeatedly. In the Wotan scene 
the instrumental part, magnificently played as 0! 
chestral virtuosity, was far too vehement and sono 
rous almost all the time, and there were mauy pa: 
sages in which even Mr. Plancon’s magnificent o 
van was almost inaudible. 
~ There is no concert this week, and the next pro 
grammee will be: Berlioz, overture, “The Rom: 
Carnival;’’ Dvorak, concerto for violincello, (ne 
first time) ; Rubinstein, Symphony No. 2 (‘*Qcean 
(original version). Soloist, Mr. Schroeder. 
| HowarRD MaLcom ‘TICKNO}. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


1ISOG-=97. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


RUBINSTEIN. 


The 


next 


Public 


VII. CONCERY. 


i9. AT 8, FP. M. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to “ Le Carnaval Romain,’’ op. g. 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO, 1n B minor, op. 104. 


Allegro. 


A 


Finale: 


} 


dagi 


Ina non troppo. 


Allegro moderato. 


(First time in 


Boston, ) 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major, ““Océan.”’ op. 42. 


Moderato assal. 


. Andante. 


Allegro. 


. Andante. 


—_ Allegro con fuoco, 


(Original Version. ) 


Soloist: 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 


Rehearsal 
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Music Halli: Boston Symphony O 
The programme of the eighth symphony con- 


| “port was as follows: 


erlioz: Cverture to ‘Le Carnaval Romain,” opus, 9. 
vorak: wonperre for Violoncello, in B minor, opus. 
04. A hob time in Boston. y 
Rubinstein: ‘By inphony No. ?,in © major, “Océan,” 
opus, 42. (Sec ond version. ) 


Those among the audience who did not 
know the “‘Ocean’’ symphony in all its va- 
rious versions must have been considerably 
mystified last Saturday evening. The anal- 


ysis of the symphony printed in the pro- 
gramme-books was made from the first ver- 


sion—in four movemenis; the symphony was 
played according to the second version—in 
six movements; and a little paster on the 
programme-page set forth what purported 
to be the second version, but was really no 
Known version at all—that is, in five move- 
ments. As the order of the several move- 
ments in these three different versions did 
not tally, the uninitiated listener was left 
considerably in doubt as to what he was 


hearing at any given moment. 


But, upon the whole,why play the ‘‘Ocean”’ 
symphony at all? Especially when we al] 
heard it in its most terrible third version— 
in seven movements—two years ago. Some 
of us have hardly recovered from that in- 
fliction yet. The more one hears the work, 
the weaker and more tiresome it seems; of 
all its seven movements, the first and the 
scherzo of the second version seem the only 
ones it is worth while to keep. And even 


these are not of the sort one cares to hear - 


often; as for the others, they are children 
of dullness and ennui. We have seldom 
been bored with music as we were with this 
symphony last Saturday evening. 

Berlioz’s ‘‘Carnaval romain’’ is another 
matter; here all is life and sparkle; it is per- 
haps the most thoroughly brilliant thing the 
composer ever wrote. And what a wealth 
of at once gorgeous and tender coloring 
there is in the introduction. The overture 
was played in the orchestra’s best style and 
made an immense impression. 

_ The new Dvorak ’celo concerto is a work 


| which, like many other things by Dvorak, 
leaves one in, no little doubt after the first 


hearing. When heard for the first time, it 


| Sounds almost too good to be true; one fears 
that many of the delicious moments in it 


will not wear well and will show some 
Weakness with time. We have said before 
that Dvorak, like Beethoven, in the warm- 
ness of his heart, often verges dangerously 
upon. the commonplace; unlike Beethoven, 
he does not invariably stop at verging upon 
it. In hearing a work of his for the first 


time, you are continually in doubt whether 


What sounds so beautiful and soulful will 
turn out to be pure gold in the end, or will 
merely be relegated to the domain of Franz 
Abt or Kiicken on better acquaintance. So 


_with this ’cello concerto: we have seldom 


been so pleasurably moved by a new -work 
of its kind, and yet we cannot help a sus- 
picton that it is not all in fast colors. Is its 
warmth of sentiment nobly human and 
fenuine, or is it mere sentimentality? We 
cannot, for the life of us, teH as yet. One 
thing, however, we are tolerably sure of: 
it is a masterpiece of instrumental color- 


wot tng In Spite ott he fulness of the scor 
the’ ’cello part comes welt to ‘the surface 
when it has anything vital to say; and even 


in the virtuoso passage-work it is suffi- 
clently audible for all truly musical pur- 


poses. Except Mr.- Loeffier’s admirable: 


fantasia—played here by Mr. Schroeder 
some years ago—we know nothing for ’cello 
and orchestra in which the solo instrument 
and accompaniment are played off against 
each other with such perfect skill. 

One feature of. this concerto has unfortu- 
nately been made the basis of a rather 
amusing misunderstanding. It was stated 
in the programime-book for last Saturday 
evening’s concert that, in writing this con- 
certo, Dr. Dvorak had had the assistance of 
Mr. Schroeder for much of the virtuoso pas- 
sage-work, and that Mr. Schroeder had 
written many of such passages himself. 
An esteemed contemporary hereupon de- 
clares that Mr. Schroeder was an important 
collaborator on the composition, and that 
more than half the glory belongs properly 
to him. This is making a rather stupen- 
dous mountain out of a modest molehill. 
In seeking Mr. Schroeder’s aid, Dr. Dvorak 
did only what every intelligent composer 
does, when writing a concerto for an instru- 


' ment on which he himself is not a virtuoso; 
, he got Mr. Schroeder to help him in the or- 


namental passage-work, to insure its be- 
ing technically well written for the instru- 
ment; just as Brahms got Joachim to help 
him in his violin concerto. There is proba- 
bly not an idea, a progression, a bit of 
form, development, or coloring in the whole 
concerto that originated with Mr. Schroe- 
der—whose well-known modesty was prop- 


ably shocked enough at finding himself 
raised to the imposing level of collaborator | 
- and sharer in glory. 


In one way, though, he can fairly share 
the glory: by his admirable playing of the 
solo part. Mr. Schroeder has: always 


played well since he came to Boston, gen- 


erally superbly; but last Saturday evening 
he fairly outdid himself. He richly de- 
served the warm and hearty applause he 
got. 

The next programme is: Handel, overture 
in D; Gluck, selections from ballet-music in 
“Don Juan;’’ Bizet, suite, ‘Jeu d’Enfants;”’ 
Humperdinck, two selections from music to 
the fairy tale, ‘‘The Children of the King;’’ 
Haydn, symphony. The public rehearsal 
comes on Thursday afternoon, instead of 
on Friday. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


VII. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ. OVERTURE to “ Le Carnaval Romain,” op. 


Q. 


DVORAK CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO, in B minor, op. 104. 


Allegro. 
Adagio ma non troppo. 
. Finale: Allegro moderato. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


‘Anton Rubinstein Symphony No. 2, in C major, “ Ocean,” Op. 42 


(Second Version.) 
Allegro. 


Allegro. 

Adagio. 

Scherzo; Presto. 

Adagio; Allegro con fuocco. 


cr 


Soloist: 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 


[The next Public Rehearsal will be on JVhursday Afternoon. December 24, 
at 2.30. 





‘The Dvorak Concerto for ’Cello 
in B Minor the Novelty. 


Opening Allegro Its Best Portion— 
Performance of Mr. Schroeder, the 
Soloist, Characterized by Ease in 
Execution—Brilliant Rendering of 
the Berlioz Overture. 


_ The programme for the concert of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra in Music 
| Hall last night consisted of: 
Overture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival’’...... . Berloiz 
Concerto for violoncello, in B minor, op. 
ae 
Ocean Symphony (second version)... .Rubinstein 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the soloist, 
/and the novelty of the concert was the 
‘cello concerto, which was given here 
for the first time. It is scarcely a work 
that will add to its composer's reputa- 
tion. According to the programme book, 
it was one of the last compositions writ- 
ten by Dr. Dvorak before leaving the 
United States, and this would seem to 


be borne out by the fact that there is |. 


much in the first movement that recalls 
the American Symphony and the Ameri- 
can quartet, while the composer was 
under the influence of what he imagined 
to be our national negro melodies, 
There is little in it that is spon aneous 
in effect, and is, on the whole, dry and 
labored, not to say tiresome. Its most 
interesting feature is its orchestration, 
which is often rich, and almost always 
‘piquant and charming. There are long 
/ Stretches of mere commonplace, and 
‘much of groping after something that is 
rarely, if ever, reached. The golo part 


Is frequently clouded by the instrumen- | 


tation and kept in a secondary place, 
and more frequently reduced to ineffec- 
tive ‘“‘passage work.” 

_ The opening allegro is the best portion 
of the concerto, but it is lengthened out 
“until it becomes at last dull. The adagio 


has a pretty principal theme, but it is 
lacking in originality and has something 
ot the effect of trite cheapness. The 
‘‘Mnal is uninteresting and perfunctory 
‘generally. In fact, r. Dvorak seems 
to have composed the work when he had 
little if anything important to say, and, 
€&S8S &@& consequence, “ran emptyings,’’ and 
Yan them too long. , F 
__ Unless the ’cello is written for judict- 
ously as well as skilfully its tone speed- 
ily becomes monotonous. It is heard at 
/its best in broad, singing themes, but of 
_these Dvorak has been sparing, while he 
_has been more than generous in bravura 
that means nothing, and in addition 
fails to prove effective. 
- The work taxes thé technique of the 
erformer severely, for it abounds in dif- 
Rculties, but these were fully met by Mr. 
chroeder, whose performance was char- 
| acterized throughout by that 


ure clas- 
sic taste, refinement of style, 


eauty of 


oN Ee 
, a 


! 


y grac es an adly 
artistic in sentiment was his interpreta- 
tion of the adagio, and the worth of his 
rendering of the concerto as a whole was 
fittingly rewarded by the appreciative 
and prolonged applause d the msny 
stormy recalls that followed the ¢élose of 
his efforts. .-. .- 


The Berlioz overture, still remarkable 
in its fiery brilllancy and in the splen- 
dor, effectiveness, and even novelty of 
its instrumentation, received a splendid 
reading at the hands of Mr. Paur and a 
glorious performance by the orchestra. 
It is difficult to recall when it has been 
given here with the rhythmic Swing, the 
vigorous emphasis and the dazzling ef- 
fects of light and shade that distin- 
guished its presentation last night. It 
was one of Mr. Paur’s most marked suc- 
cesses of the season thus far. 

The ‘‘Ocean’’ symphony, though doubt- 
less Rubenstein’s greatest orchestral 
work, does not hold its own very well. 
Though on its first appearance it was 
hailed as a masterpiece, its themes now 
appear to be exceedingly slight and over- 
elaborated, and its sentiment to be some- 
what bombastic. That its composer was 
enamored cf it is evidenced by the fact 
that he extended its original four move- 
ments to seven. Nevertheless, it ap- 
pears to be going the way of many of 
Rubinstein’s larger compositions for the 
orchestra, by reason of the disproportion 
in them of tinsel to pure gold. 

The opening movement was given with 
immense. fervor, and this set the pace 
for the interpretation and performance, 
which were, in all essentials, admirable, 
but the primal glory of the work has 
faded. 

A delightful and model programme has 
been arranged for the next concert. It 
is: Overture, Handel (first time); ballet 
music from ‘Don Juan,’’ Gluck (first 
time); suite, ‘‘Children’s Play,’’ Bizet 


(first time); two selections from “The | 


Children of the King,’’ Humperdinck 
(first time); symphony, Haydn. The next 
public rehearsal will take place on 
Thursday afternoon. 
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ONCER 

A modern programme of Berlioz, Dvorak 
and Rubinstein, chiefly interesting in its 
first number. Berlioz’s ‘‘Carnaval Ro- 
maine’ overture received a Splendid per- 
formance; It is one of the composer’s 
clearest works, and is full of life and of 
local color, 

The English horn solo was played in a 
manner that calls for enthusiastic praise, 
and the wild rush of chromatics preceding 


the entrance of the Saltarello was given 
with electrifying effect. The festive end- 
ing, the bold jumps of the Saltarello, were 
well caught up and the work had, on this 
occasion, its very best Boston perform- 
arice. 

Now followed that Sterling’ artist, Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder in a violoncello concerto. 
Mr. Schroeder was heard at his very best 
in Steinert’ Hall a few days ago (why 
didn’t they dedicate that beautiful hal] by 
singing “‘Im tiefen Keller sitz’ ich hier?’’) 
where evry nuance of his rich tone was 


garnered up in a way that was impossible | 


in Music Hall, yet he made a very great 
success in spite of this difficulty and of the 


fact that the work which he played Was — 


not one to grow enthusiastic over. 


It was a new concerto by Dvorak, the.) 


last which he wrote in America. Possibly 
the composer was taking leave of his 
American ideas in this concerto for it has 


some themes which remind of his ‘‘New |} 


World’? symphony; or do they have 
negroes as well as seacoasts in Bohemia? 


Yhe first movement had a masterly con- | 


trast of themes, but a degree of reiteration 


of their figures in the development that | 


was irritating. The composition began in 


the old-fashioned manner, the orchestra | POR 
| powerfi1l and majestic. ane 
| great climaxes was broadly given—a gran 


announcing the themes before the solo in- 
strument was permitted to enter, always 
an awkward matter for the artist. 

Spite of the ingenulty of development 


displayed, there seemed to be a2 lack of | 


continuity, matters were not homogeneous, 


and patches of thought. These are the 
impressions of a first hearing’; possibly 
another performiance might bring forth 
Subtile relationships which were not ap- 
parent, yet we do not long for an oppor- 
tunity of a second hearing. 

The Adagio was expressive and seemed 
to be the best movement of the concerto. 


There were some sharp contrasts between | 


melancholy and fury, but these dld not 
6eem forced or artificial. Che flute was 
made prominent in both this and in the 
first Movement, and was adinirably played 
in duet work with the chief instrument. 
There was also a dialogue between oboe 
and ’cello in the adagio which was toman- 
tic and effective. 


There was also a monologue Aa? ed Pore | 

hic va der splayed all | 

sea wun tae aed Cte far | inordinate pagent A. Rubinstein must have 
ps on a very slow boat, 


that rich tone and sympathetic quality 
which makes him so worthy an artist. 
This movement was heartily applauded, 
and its plaintive thought were not too 
abstruse to be fully understood even on 
a first hearing. 

The finale began with a march-like 
rhythm, but the quick-step soon changed 
to melancholy. A Czech takes to melan- 
choly as easily as a Teuton to beer. There 
was much relteration here and Dyorak 
clung to his figures as a drotwuing main ¢o 
straws. Finally a soliloquy on the violon- 
cello led to a very brusque and dissonant 
end. 

It was not a grateful work for the solo- 
ist, yet Mr. Schroeder did so well with his 
passages that there was abundance of en- 
thusiasm amd recalls at the end. The crit- 
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I, yet Ga agine that the Wina) 
would of itself awaken great applause, — 


If Rubinstein had been able to sustain> 


the nobility of the first movement through | 


the following movements of his “Ocean” 
&ymphony, one could have pardoned him 


for extending the work to Seven move-« 
ments; as it is, one feels that he is squeeg- 


The pers” 
formance of Saturday was Similar to eas 


ing the lemon after it is dry. 


one given by Gericke some years ago, pres 
senting s{x movements, of which the first 


and second, and fifth and sixth Vere cthe- 


original ones, the third and fourth having 
been added in a _ revised version, the 
“Storm” movement only being omitted. 
The critic would be happier if a reversed 
| process of revision were to take place with 


this Symphony and it Were to.be shorte. 


ened to the length of Schubert's ‘““Unfias 


ished Symphony,’” only the tirst and sec. 


ond movements being retained, 

The fics¢ movement is the most glori« 
ous work ever inspired by water Calilog 
to mind che ‘Hebrides’ overture, the 
“Calm Sea, and Happy Voyage” overture, 
the flow of the “Rheingold” Waves, one 
must acknowledge that the grandeur of 
the ocean, the surge of the waves, has 
reached its truest musical volce in this 


} 


number. One might take for its motto 


the words of Walt Whitman:— 
"Today a rude and brief recitative 

Of ships sailing the seas, 
Each with its special flag or ship-signal. 


, Of unnamed heroes in the ships, 


Of waves, spreading and spreading, far as the 
eye can reach. 
Of dashing spray and the winds piping and blow- 


ing, 

And out of these a chant for the sailors of all 
nations, 

Fitful like a surge.’’ 


Tt was a noblé performance, too, lofty, 
Mvery one of the 


interpretation of a great movement. 
The second movement is somewhat 
weaker, yet the beautiful melody of the 


' viollas supported by harp ripples as flow- 


the movement seemed to consist of shreds ! ing as the ‘“‘Rheinzo!d" wave-figure, made 


a fitting impressio:.. 

Now Scam i. degree of prolixity, as 
movement followed movement. The long 
sustained note of the andante was a proper 
suggestion of immensity, but it also sug- 
gested a plagiarism from Mendelssohn’s 
‘“‘Becalmed at Sea’’ introduction in which 
the sustained A of the violins makes the 
same impression and in the same way. 

Some playful touches in the scherzo in- 
timate the recreations on shipboard durin 
the second dog-watch, an the mute 
tones of the horn (the ugliest tone-color 
of the orchestra) might intimate seasick- 
ness or some other secret sorrow coming 
to light. 3 

The end with its chorale-like hymn of 
Thanksgiving was quite welcome after the 
great length af the work. Judging by the 


his ocean tr 
nae Louis C. Elson. 


SS ere ee oe 
: 


wir , 
A music critic in Boston describes 
the first movement of Rubinstein’s 
“Ocean’’ symphony as ‘“‘the most glori- 
ous work ever inspired by water.’’ 
Now, will he please mention -the most 
glorious musical work ever inspired by 
rum? 
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Wall, Mr, Emil Paur, conductor, was as - “Ocean, thou, mighty monster’ might 


’ Op. 1 Dvorak In the first movement there is the many of the themes are suggestive of common- | nymber 


Thee of brine. But, as after the first few 
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not let it go, although they may be 
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| Che seventh symphony programme must necessar- 


ily be dismissed somewhat curtly today. It began 
with the familiar ‘‘Roman Carnival’’ overture of 
Berlioz, Which, being brilliantly played, stirred the 
listeners...with..itsbusy...bustle,.charmed them with 
its romance, and aroused them again with the swift 
Vitality of its conclusion. The last number was 
the **Ocean”? symphony of Rubinstein, presented 
accordiug to its original arrangement, and as usual 
creating intcrest and giving pleasure. For admit 
aS one may its author’s genius and his mastery of 
expression as displayed in many pages of the en- 
larged and extended score, one can hardly help 
feeling that itis too long and often too ponderous for 
aesthetic enjoyment, although it always repays the 
scholar’s or the artist's consideration. But in the 
si pler primary form there is as muchas the hearer 
can comfortably receive and profitably digest, and 
its four movements stand out individually, with 


| their pictures of the restless, stormy or tranquil sea, 


the sadness of the great void and the careless 
buoyancy of them who go do wn to it in ships. 
Between these numbers was set the novelty. 
which was Dvorak’s B minor concerto for violon- 
cello, opus 104, composed only a IIttle while before 
he lett America for home. It is a work full of 
matter, and is too detailed and intricate to be 
entirely taken in at one hearing or described off- 
Thematic material is nobly — supplied 
and ingeniously developed, often along quite 
new lines. In the first movement the prominent 
motives area short, sharply-marked, gypsv-like 
phrase and a softer, longer melody of romantic cast. 
In the second a devotional subject is chief, while in 
the finale are three themes, of which the first has 
almost a martial swing. Chief characteristics of 
the work are its dignity and concentration. The 
rich, noble lower register of the ’cello is much 
considered and the solo part has breadth, fullness 
and earnestness. There isa plenty of display too; 
but the performer has no mere cadensa to dazzle 
with, although he must use his best skill in giving 
clarity and precision to the brilliant and elaborate 
developments assigned him. ‘The orcnestral score 
is very ingenious and __ elegant, some of 
the combinations for the ’cello with the wind _in- 
struments being as effective asthey are novel. 
This portion is also affluent in subordinate, but stil! 
important, comments and episodes, which stand 
quite apart and yet do not seem irrelevant. The 


_allegros have their times of repose and reflection, 


and the finale, after recalling in 1ts moods the open- 
ing movement, ends in large, grave and melting 
measures. 

Mr. Schroeder played the concerto to perfection. 
His tone was ever beautiful, his sustained passages 
simple and deep, and his execution wonderfully 
distinct and nice, fairly rivalling the delivery of a 
violin. We have never heard him to finer advan- 
tage in any respect. 

Handel, 


The next programme is: overture, 


(first time) ; Gluck, Selection from Ballet Masic to | 
‘Jeu. 


‘Don Juan,” (first time); Bizet, Suite, 
d’Enfants,’’ (first time); Humperdinck, Two Se 


lections from the Music to the Fairy ‘Tale, ‘‘The | 


Children of the King,’’ (first time); Haydn, Sym- 
phony. Comer Hm Tener 


Boston Music Hall. 


SHRASON 


1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMILL PAUR, Conductor. 


HAYDN. 


HUMPERDINCK. 


BIZET. 


HANDEL. 


IX. CONCERYW. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, AT 8, P.M. 


I. 
II. 
Ill. 

IV. 


Programme. 


SELECTIONS from the Ballet, ‘‘Don Juan.”’ 
Ouverture: Allegro pomposo. — Andante grazioso. —Trio. 
Brillante. — Allegretto risoluto. — Allegretto tranquillo. 
Grazioso (Andantino). 

Finale: Larghetto. —~ Allegro non troppo. 


Arranged by HERMANN KRETZSCHMAR. 


(First time in Boston.) 
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SYMPHONY in C minor (B. & H., No.9). 


. Allegro. 
. Andante cantabile. 


Menuetto. — Trio. 


. Finale: Vivace. 


eee 3 


SELECTIONS from the Music to ‘‘Konigskinder.”’ 


. Introduction to Act IIT. 


‘“ Verdorben — gestorben”’: Langsam. 
Spielmann’s letzter Gesang’’: Kin wenig bewegter. 


. Introduction to Act II. 


‘‘ Hellafest.’’ — ‘‘ Kinder-Reigen’’: Lebhaft. 
(First time in Boston.) 


PETITE SUITE, “Jeu d’Enfants,’’ op. 22. 


. Marche (Trompette et Tambour): Allegretto moderato. 
. Berceuse (La Poupée): Andantino quasi Andante. 


Impromptu (La Toupie): Allegro vivo. 


. Duo (Petit mari, petite femme): Andantino. 


. Galop (Le Bal): Presto. 


(First time in Boston.) 


OVERTURE Not, in D major. 


Maestoso. — Allegro, 


Arranged by FRANZ WULLNER. 


(First time in Boston.) 
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Nearer et tihe, wokteride’ aad. tha 
murmur ‘o1 Willd 
| baases, and there fs the thunder of the 
storm when the sea is aroused, whe 
‘deep calleth unto deep and the grea 
| waves break on the shore with a mighty 
boom. There is. the sudden gathering 
of the storm and its gradual sullen 
ebbing away to a monotonous murmur 
'as the thunder dies in the distance. The 
work is well interpreted, though in 
some of the difficult passages there was 
a trifling inaccuracy of attack on the 
part of the first violins which seemed to 
annoy Mr Paur more than it did ‘the 
audience. 

Next week’s rehearsal and concert, 
the former to be given Thursday, will 
be devoted almost entirely to new mu- 
sic, the program including selections by 
Handel, Gluck, Bizet and Humperdinck. 
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Lhe seventh symphony programme must necess:r- 
ily be dismissed somewhat curtly today. It began 
with the familiar **Roman Carnival’ overture of 
Berlioz, which, being brilliantly plaved, stirred the 
isleners with its busy bustle, charmed them with 
its romance, and aroused them again with the sw i? 
Vitality of its cenclusion. The last number wag 
the **Ocean’”’ syimphony of Rubinstein, presented 
according to its original arrangement, and as usual 
creating interest and giving pleasure. For admit 
as one may its author’s genius and his mastery of 
expression as displayed in many pages of the en- 
larged and extended score, one can hardly help 


feeling that itis too long and often too ponderous for 


aesthetic enjoyment, although it always repays the 


| scholar’s or the artist’s consideration. But in the 
—sipler primary form there is as muchas the hearer 
can comnlortably receive and profitably digest, end 


its four inovements stand out individually, with 
their pictures of the restless, stormy or tranquil sea 
ihe sadness of the great void and the careless 
buovaney of them who go do wn to it in ships 
Between these nuinbers was set the novelty. 
Which was Dvorak’s B minor concerto for violoy 
cello, opus 104, composed only a Ilttle while before 
he left Ameriea for home. It is a work full of 
matter, and is too detailed and intricate to be 
entirely taken in at one hearing or deseribed off 
hand. Thematic material is nobly — supplied 
and ingeniously developed, often along quit 
new lines. In the first movement the prominent 
notives area short, sharply-marked, vy psv-like 
phrase and a softer, longer melody of romantic cast. 
In the second a devotional subject ts chief, while in 
the finale are three themes, of which the first has 
almost a martial swing. Chief characteristics 0! 
the work are its dignity and concentration. The 
rich, noble lower register of the ‘cello is much 
considered and the solo part has breadth, fullness 
and earnestness. ‘There is a plenty of display too; 
but the performer has no mere cadensa to dazzie 
with, although he must use his best skill in giving 
Clarity and precision to the brilliant and elaborat 
developments assigned him. ‘The orcnestral score 


is very ingenious” and elegant, some of 


the combinations for the ’cello with the wind in 


struments being as effective as they are novel. 


This portion is also affluent in subordinate, but stil! 
Important, comments and episodes, which stand 
quite apart and yet do not seem irrelevant. ‘Th 
allegros have their times of repose and reflection, 


and the finale, after recalling in its moods the open 


ing movement, ends in large, grave and meltiu 
measures. 

Mr. Schroeder played the concerto to perfection 
His tone was ever beautiful, his sustained passag 
simple and deep, and his execution wonder!u! 
distinct and nice, fairly rivalling the delivery of 
violin. We have never heard him to finer advan. 
tage in any respect. 

The next programme is: Handel, overture. 
(first time); Gluck, Selection from Ballet Music to 
‘“Don Juan,” (first time); Bizet, Suite, ‘Jeu 
d’ Enfants,’ (first time); Humperdinck, ‘Two Se 
lections from the Musie¢ to the Fairy Tale, ‘1! 
Children of the King,’’ (first time) 3 faaydn, Sy in- 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


IX. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, AT & F. Mi. 


Programme. 


SELECTIONS from the Ballet, ““Don Juan.”’ 
[. Ouverture: Allegro pomposo, — Andante grazioso. —Trio. 
II. Brillante. — Allegretto risoluto. — Allegretto tranquillo. 
III. Grazioso (Andantino 
IV. Finale: Larghetto. — A] 
Arranged by HERMANN KRETZSCHMAR. 
(First time in Boston.) 


| 


icCoTo non troppo. 


HAYDN. SYMPHONY in C minor (B. & H., No.9). 


I. Allegro. 

Il. Andante cantabile 
III. Menuetto. — Trio. 
IV. Finale: Vivace 


HUMPERDINCK. SELECTIONS from the Music to “‘Konigskinder.’’ 


Int:oduction to Act III. 

“ Verdorben — vestorben’’: Langsam. 

*Spielmann’s letzter Gesang’’: Kin wenig bewegter. 
Introduction to Act II. 

‘Hellafest.’’ —‘*' Kinder-Reigen’’: Lebhaft. 


(First time in Boston.) 


BIZET. PETITE SUITE, “Jeu d’Enfants,’’ op. 22. 
I. Marche (‘Trompette et Tambour): Allegretto moderato. 
II. Berceuse (la Poupée): Andantino quasi Andante. 
III. Impromptu (la Toupie): Allegro vivo. ~ 
IV. Duo (Petit mari, petite femme): Andantino. 
V. Galop (Le Bal): Presto. 


(First time in Boston.) 


HANDEL. OVERTURE Now, in D major. 
Maestoso. — Allegro, 
Arranged by FRANZ WULLNER. 
(First time in Boston.) 
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and Even Gluck and Handel : 
Played Last Night in Music 
Hali by the Symphony Orchestra 
Under Mr. Paur. 


The program of the ninth Symphony 
concert was as follows: 

Selections from the ballet ‘‘Don Juan’’..Gluck 
Arranged by Hermann Kretzschmar, 
(First time in Boston.) 

1, Overture, allegro pomposo, D major, 
Andante grazioso, D major. 
Trio, D minor. 
Brillante, A major. 
Allegretto, D major. 
Allegretto risoluto. 
Allegretto tranquillo, A major, 
Allegretto, FY major, 
3. Grazioso, Andantino, A major, Menuet, 
4. Firale, larghetto, D minor. 
Allegro non troppo, D minor. 
| Symphony in C minor (B. & H., No. 9) 
Haydn 
Selections from the music to ‘‘King’s Chil- 
Humperdinck 
(First time in Boston). 
Introduction to Act III. 
‘*Ruined and Dead,’’ 
“Fiddler’s Last Song.’’ 
2. Introduction to Act II. 
‘*The Feast of Hella.’’ 
‘Children’s Dance,’’ 
Little Suite, ‘‘Children’s Games,’’ Op. 


(First time in Boston.) 
March, ‘‘Trumpets and Drums,’’ 
Berceuse, ‘*‘The Doll.’’ 
Impromptu, ‘‘The Top,’’ 

. Duo, ‘*Little Husband, Little Wife.’’ 

5&.. Galop, **The,. Ball,’’ 

Overture No, 1, in D major Tlandel 
Arranged by Franz Wullner. 

(I*irst time in Boston.) 

The music of Gluck’s ballet has more 
than a historical interest, for the an- 
dante grazioso and the menuet pre- 
ceded by the pizzicato passages are of 
real beauty. There. was also an oppor- 
tunity given for learning the value of 
a trombone when it enters for the first 


‘time and with a special purpose. We 
'are accustomed today to such liberal 
| use of all Known instruments when the 
'ultra-modern composer wishes to ex- 
press a simple thought, that the So- 
_briety of Gluck’s orchestration is re- 
'freshing, and the thought arises, ‘‘Have 


we really in certain ways made such 
a marvelous advance in music?’’ 

I speak of the character of this ballet 
in ‘‘About Music’’ this morning, and it 
is not necessary to refer to it here. 
There are many pictures to be found in 
the books on costume and dancing 
which give us a better idea of the bal- 
lets of the 18th century than we can 
find in learned disquisitions on the stage 
of that period. The music may seem 
formal to this generation, but these 
tunes are not as stiff as the costumes 
of the dancers who gained and squand- 
ered vast sums, heated the blood of 
the. gilded youth, and set kings by the 
ears. 

This is the music that suited the dance 


‘was’ something’ more than @& 
y’ nig “Kick and a display of 


eseorviey tous Nacen: No doubt the ballet of 
. that period would seem to us a slow 


Novelties by Somberdindle Bizet, 


/ music to “Don Juan’’ is still fresh and 


and formal thing; but much of Gluck’s 


| lovely. 
a ™ x y 
Humperdinck’'s music to ‘“Kénigskind- 
er’ is theatre music. When it is 
transferred to the concert hall, some 
explanation of the play which it ac- 
companies and illustrates and enhances | 
should be given to the audience. ‘‘Ver- | 
dorben-gestorben’’—‘‘Spielmann’s letzer | 
Gesang’’—'‘‘Hellafest’’—‘‘Kinder-Reigen” 
—These words appear in the program 


‘book; but to what purpose? 


The story of the drama for which 
Humperdinck wrote these preludes is 
told this morning in ‘‘About Music.’’ 
Now, although it’is the day after the 
fair, let me describe the character of 


these pieces. I am indebted largely for 


this description to the admirable pro- 
gram books prepared by § £=Friedrich 
Brandes for the Symphony concerts 
of the Dresden Royal Opera Orchestra. 
Mr. Paur reversed the order of the pre- 
ludes, 

The prelude to Act III. opens with 
mournful, lonesome chords given to the 


wood-winrd, while the English horn and 


the first horn sound the ‘‘Lamentation’’ 
motiv, Whieh, short and incisive, up- 
pears in various forms throughout the’ 


| I prelude, 'Yhese chords are repeated by 
j ether wind instruments. The idea of 


this tone-picture is desolation, the deso- 
lation of the wintry forest and the ex- 
iled children wandering, hungry and 
cold. The oboe sings in mournful rec- 
ollection of the short happiness known 
in love. ‘The violins take up the song 
of grief. The children are dead; they 
lie in each other’s arms. ‘The loyal 
fiddler finds them and pronounces their 
elegy There are hints of the two 
former motivs which interrupt the dirge 
of the horns. Then follows the apothe- 
osis. 

The prelude to Act II. tells of the re« 
joicing expectation at Hellabrunn, ad 
the people await their ruler. There i 
dancing. A child’s rattle is heard. Th 
town children enter and dance the 
“Rosenringel,’’ the theme of which is 
given first by the clarinet; at the en 
the children’s simple tune is sung: i 
frenzy by the whole orchestra. 

Of course, we know this musica only 
as concert music. We are not able t 
judge of its effectiveness in the thea 
tre. As concert-music without dra-« 
matic association, it seems to me to ba 
chiefly interesting on account.of its or- 
chestration, which is fully in the man- 
ner of Wagner. Outside of this sump 
tuous orchestration, I find little of 
worth or interest. The slow movement 
reminds one of the building up of thé 
“Tristan” prelude, and if there is any, 
choice between the two preludes to 
acts of ‘‘Kénigskinder,” the slow move- 
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_ Now Bizet’s suite ‘‘jeux des Enfants” 
-' suggests children and their games, and 
his refined and telling orchestration ig 
-more effective—as absolute orchestral 
music—than the Wagnerian copy by 
Humperdinck. The funny pomp of 
‘the March is characteristic; so is the 
sweetness and simplicity of ‘‘The Doll.” 
In the capricious ‘‘Top’’ there is not a 
measure that is not truly ‘musical. 


- - 
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aggerated by the strings. Look at thea 
seore! See how pretty and subdued ig 
the melody given to the first violins, 
As is too often the case of late, thera 
was incongruous, preposterous passion, 
as though the boy and girl were erotia 
hero and heroine in one of Massenet’g 
pornographic noveis. Nor was the 
_ final galop played with the necessary 
.brilliancy and dash. The rhythm wag 
| logy. 
| A delightful little suite, and Mr. Paur 
is to be thanked for producing it, even 
at this late day, when it is 23 years old, 
2k 


7 

unto 250 or 300 other pieces by the pioug 
and industrious composer. His wig in 
this piece was.of most formidable pro. 
portions, and he shook it constantly. 

Nor was the symphony by Haydn a 
rare delight. Much of it was decidedly 
boresome. And I should like to hean 
‘a vivace or an allegro of Haydn or 
Mozart led at the proper pace by Mr, 
Paur. The slow allegro was a won- 
derful wild-fowl at first but acquaint 
ance with it turns it into a very feathe 
erless absurd thing. 


| ae PHILIP HALE, 


USIC AND MUSICIANS, 
Ch Lo» 


S 
Novelties Played at the 
Symphony Concert. 


Four of the five numbers on the sym- 
Phony program last week were given 
for the first time in this city. The nov- 
elties were Kretzschmar’s arrangements 
of ballet music from Gluck’s ‘‘Don 
Juan,”’ selections from Humperdinck’s 


- 


_ “King’s Children,’ Bizet’s suite, ‘‘Chil- 


dren’s Games,” and Handel’s overture, 
“No. 1, in D major, arranged by Franz 
‘Wullner. Haydn’s C-minor symphony | 
| completed the program. The Haydn 
Number received sympathetic treatment, | 
the fortissimo phrases of the earlier 
movements being smoothly given and 
with the necessary vigor. The interme- 
diate themes and the slower passages 
were played with a tenderness and deli- 
‘Cacy of expression thoroughly in har- 


“Little Husband, Little Wife’’ was ex- | 


- . 
A aye aie wy 


resbagen — Mr Schroeder’s | | 
e trio was wholly good. finale 
went briliantiy.. , ae rae 

The selections from Gluck’s ‘Don 
Juan” baliet music illustrate a succes- 
sion of scenes made familiar in Mozart's 
opera, ‘“‘Don Giovanni,” and the highly 
contrasted writings. The opening themes 
'are a blending of the stately with the 
‘jovial, these being supplemented by a 
curious figuration for strings and the 
Oboe. The second movement foreshad- 
ows the impending fate of the don, the 
music growing more sedate in char- 
acter. After a brief bit of merrymak- 
ing and serenading comes the finale or 


fOurth movement, with the don’s descent 
into hades. 

The second part of the ballet was ad- | 
mirably performed, the strings in par- | 
ticular singing in beautiful un:son with | 
the flutes and horns in the earlier pas- 
sages. The almost strident phrases were 
played with precision by the whole 
band. In the pizzicato movement the | 
strings presented the dance shythmis | 
with vivacity and delicate tonality, and | 
the retribution that befel the Lothario 
was vividly and musically illustraied in 
the final movement. 

The Humperdinck number is 1n two 
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ss ; parts, one entitled “Ruined and Dead,” 
The overture by Handel sounded like 


the second representing a festival, or 
dance of children. The first part is ef- 
fectively scored, as a whole, but with- 
out any particular musical value, al- 
though a melody is quite skilfully intro- 
duced and interwoven with a somber 
theme. A pleasing dance movement of 
a simple nature comprises the second 
movement. The music suggests a4 cum- 
bination of the grewsome and the ju- 
venile such as was heard in Humper- 
dinck’s ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’”’ and recalls | 
the author’s previous work in many in- 
Stances. The orchestra was efficient 
and gave a satisfactory interpretation 
of the selection. 

“Children’s Games,” the Bizet num- 


'ber, belongs to the whimsical order of | 


writings, such as the Haydn ‘‘Kinder”’ 
Symphony, and is a pretty little bit of 
musical humor. The ‘‘top-spinning’’ 
movement, very picturesque and also 
very short, was the most laughable, but 
the beauty of the fourth movement, a ten- 
der little duet between “little husband 
and little wife,’’ called forth the hearti- 
est appreciation, the work of the strings 
being notably good, even for the Boston 
Symphony men, 

The majestic prelude of the Handel 
overture was grandly set forth and the 
runs and supplementary mutations 
clearly and dexterously surmounted. 
The free trumpet figures were harmoni- 
ous as a rule, and the ’cellos and double- 
basses also did their work well. The 
soloist at this week’s concert will be Mr 
George W. Proctor. The following pro- 
gram will be performed: Beethoven, 
overture, ‘‘Fidelio;’’ Schytte, concerto 
wy SO gg) 8 Sak PN Symphonie 

m, ‘Wallenstein;’ Brahms, sx - 
phony No. 3. ee 
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A Christmas Programme and 
a Very Charming One. 
scnnaliiin 
Contrasts Between the Old and the 
New—Four Novelties for Local Lov- 
ers of Music—Bizet’s Little Suite, 
“Children’s Games,’’ an Exquisite 

Dainty—New High Trumpets. 


For last night’s concert by the Boston : 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Paur ar- ' 


ranged a Christmas programme, and a 
very charming. one it was, in its con- 


Handel, Gluck and Haydn representing 
the former, and Bizet and Humperdinck 
the latter. The music was: 
| Selections from ‘‘Don Juan’’ 
Symphony, C-minor, No. 9, B, & H 
Selections from ‘‘The King’s Children.... 
Humperdinck 

Little suite, ‘‘Children’s Games’’ 
Overture, No. 1, D-major 

These, excepting the symphony, were 
911 new to Boston. The Gluck music is 
from a ballet written on the same sub- 
ject as Mozart’s opera. It consists of 
four numbers, arranged: in suite-form 
by Herman Kretzschmar and published 
last year. The original orchestration is 
retained, the only additions to the score 
being some expression marks by the 


adapter. Whiie the musica is extremely | 


simple, it is full of charm, and a minuet 


is especially. graceful and melodious. , 


The best part, however, is the last num- 
ber, the opening movement of which de. 
picts the visit of the statue to Don Juan, 
'and is powerfully dramatic, and the 
' finale illustrating the libertine’s punish- 
| ment and descent into hell. This is of 
| curious interest by way of contrast with 
| Mozart’s treatment of the same subjects, 


the superiority, of course, lying-with the | 


younger master. This ballet was com- 
posed during Gluck’s stay in Vienna, 
trom 1755 to 1761, when he was writing 
divertissements, airs for comedies, comic 
| operettas and other trifles for the pal- 
aees of Laxenburg and Schoenbrunn, 
and making failure after failure. Little 
if any of the music he wrote during this 
period, has survived. It was 10 or 12 
later that he emerged from this 

* with ‘‘Iphi- 


| 


pheus” b 

| save in the two movements just referred 
to, and of these the closing movement 
was transferred to ‘‘Orpheus.”’ 

The Humperdinck selections consisted 
of the introduction to act 3 and the in- 
troduction to act 2 of his opera,: ‘“The 
King’s Children.’’ Both are very like 
his. ‘Hansel and Gretel’ music; in fact, 
for any variation there is in style and 
treatment, they might be pages out of 
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Wagnerian, very rich in color, ¢ 


a 


d ? : snd , “ys 
Very fine in the sympathy it m 
J} with the characteristic timbres of the }, 


various instruments and their most tell- 


ing effects in combinations. The melo- 


dies are flowing and pleasing, but the 


thickly .elaborate instrumentation | at 
length palls for very lack of diversity, in 
color.. The performance of these selec- 
tions was of exceptional beauty and 
finish. . 7 
The bright, particular gems of the 
novelties were the five Bizet numbers, 
The cradle song, entitled ‘“‘The Doll,”’ 
is a lovely little melody, fascinatingly. 
scored, and with an exquisite dainti- 
ness of tone color. A remarkable bit of 
effect was one of the briefest. of im- 
promptus, named ‘“‘The Top,’’ in which 
the motion of the toy in. spinning is 
suggested with a piquant playfulness 
of orchestration .as original as it is | 
airy and delightful. The fourth move- | 


» ment, “‘Little Husband, Little Wife,” a 
trasts between the old and the new, with 


plaintively tender duet between the first 
violins and the ’cellos, is another deli- | 


- cious bit of simplicity. These are all 


the veriest trifles, but they are of a 
nature that shows the true artist, work- 
ing in a conscientiously artistic spirit, 


, and emphasizing in almost every bar 


. a strongly individualized master in his 
art. The suite was read and played 
with surpassing finish. 

The Handel overture, reinstrumented 
by Franz Wullner, is not of very.notable 
interest, and Mr. Wuliner has done no 
great service to it by modernizing the 
seore. | | ; 

A striking feature.in the performance |} 
was the first hearing here of some high 
trumpets, or; rather, cornets, manu- | 
factured expressly to meet the trying | 
demands made by the trumpet parts of 
the instrumental music of Bach and 
Handel, especially the former. They 
are the only instruments of their kind 
in this country, and were imported by a 
prominent music lover here for a similar 
use to that to which they were devoted 
last night, and with such impressive ef- 
fect. 
- The Haydn symphony received that | 
| treatment which Mr. Paur accords ‘the 
composer, with invariably fine and sat- 
isfying results. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, ‘‘Fidelio,’’ Beethoven; con- 
certo for pianoforte, Schytte; symphonic 
poem, ‘‘Wallenstein,’’ Smetana; sym- 
phony No. 8, Brahms. Mr. George W. 
Proctor is to be the soloist. 7 


THE SYMPHONY, Frou: 


A Whole Programme Full of Novel-— 


ties, Amcient and 
Modern. 


Sixteenth season Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
ninth concert. The programme: a 
Selection from the ballet ‘‘Don Juan aoe 


(First time in Boston.) 
Little suite, ‘‘Ghildren’s Games, 


(irst et ; 
verture No, 1, in DIAJOV. see ee reese es 
r Arranged by Kranz Wullner, 
(Mrst time in beston.) 


sé : 9 "er 
Such a feast of “first times’ has ney 
been known in Mr. Paur’s time, and the 


a 
— 


very excellent part of it was that all 
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“antipodes of music were well represented; 


“the whole history of orchestration is in- 
eluded between the lovely and classic sim- 
‘Dlicity of Gluck and the purple richness 
of Humperdinck. And there is a deal of 
suggestiveness involved, for we know that 
with all his apparent bareness of instru- 
“mentation the aiready ancient Gluck will 
‘yet live years, and perhaps centuries, 
after the intensely fin de siecle Humper- 
‘dinck. Music is not unlike the dress of 
woman. Fashions change, but the inher- 
-ently beautiful and artistic mever dies, 
‘and can be found recurring again and 
‘again as the years roll on. A 

‘Phe ballet music of ‘‘Don Juan” is most- 
‘ly refined and fascinating. Particularly 
| graceful is the minuet, with its very ex- 
pressive trio in C major. The last move- 
ment shows all of Gluck’s power, which 
‘for his day, was wonderfully effective and 


elaborate. The ‘‘Descent to Hell,’”’ bet- | 


ter known as the dance of the furies in 
“Orpheus,’’ is masterly in its tremendous 
(energy and fiery abandon. The whole 
work was played with impeccable pre- 
cision and beauty. 

After the Hayddn C minor symphony, 
which, to tell the truth, is not a thing 
of unmixed delight, came the music of 
today—Humperdinck’s preludes for the 
fairy play, ‘““The (hildren of the King. 


From the first sound of the mournful | 


theme in the slow movement, the thing 
that strikes one most is the great fertility 
of invention in the scoring. It is full and 
richly ornamented without any of that 
cloudiness which often prings to naught 
the ambitious orchestration of the young 
moderns. And the most salient point is 
the close resemblance of the whole piece, 
both slow and rapid movements, to “‘Han- 


tel.’ Apparently Humperdinck | 
er et 24 press the picture. Gluck, with an orchestra 


not et emerged from his second 
inner’? his first may be said to have 
been represented by his “Musical Joke, 
which was so derided at these concerts a 
few years ago. Perhaps he is not great 
enougn to be accredited with “manners, 
but of that, time will tell. Enough to 
say that the selections just heard were 
very charming and musicianly. 


Another work that gave great pleasure — 


by reason of its airy invention and 6u- 


preme loveliness of expression, was the — 


Bizet suite, “Children’s Games.’’ To think 


that the world should have lost a man | 
who was just writing such things as this: | 


Bach movement is a gem in its way, and 
perfectly in the gay and effervescent style 
proper to childhood. Nothing could be 
more delicate and full of realism than the 
tiny movement depicting the winding and 
spinning of a top. Mr. Paur is to be 


thanked for bringing such a lovely work 


‘before the people. 


The Handel overture is eminently Han- | 
delian, without possessing any particular | 


marks of genius. No doubt the old mas- 

ter could ‘have turned off a dozen such in 

-a week. It was solidly and well played. 
len Pt ESTE 


Selections from Giuck’s Ballet of 
Don Juan at Symphony Concert, 


If the programme of Saturday night 
taught anything it inculeated the lesson 
that one school of music does net abolish 
another; there may be faults in a musical 
system, yet the best products of that sys- 
tem will live in spite of the defects of form 
or style of expression if the touch of gen- 
ius be in them. Therefore the selections 
from Gluck’s ballet of ‘‘Don Juan” were 
more than merely interesting, spite of the 
formal tripartite shape which too often was 
evident, and a degree of repetition which 
modern radicals would scarcely tolerate. 

It was interesting, of course, to note how 
Gluck had influenced Mozart in the Don 
Juan subject; there was a minuet which 
was certainly a close relative of the fa- 
mous dance in the casile as given in the 
opera, There was a coquettish dancer, 
too, in this music of Gluck’s, a species of 
Zerlina who foreshadowed “Batti, Batti,” 
and a clownish Maesetto, who would not be 
concilated. It was a delightful lesson in 
the evolution of a famous subject. But, 
beyond all interesting comparisons, thero 


| Was the fire of genius heating the dead em- 


bers of formalism. ‘“Macilis descensus 
Averni’’ is not quite a true proverb when 
it comes to depicting the journey in notes. 
_ Berlioz took us along that gryesome path 
in “The Ride to Hades,” and invoked ev- 
erything from piccolo to gong to help im- 


that is to Berlioz’s as a fishing schooner to 


ain Atlantic steamship, makes an impres- ff 
sion scarcely less dramatic. The pbaieful ff 
touches are all present, the lights burn jf 
blue, and the Don goes to his sulphur bath § 
with as much artistic success as in Mo- if 


zart’s Gwn opera. 


When one bears in mind that this score J 
Was composed before Gluck became a re- §& 
former, at the time when he had just @ 


made the acquaintamce of Di Calzabigi, 
who tvas to heip him in breaking the fet- 
ters in which Metastasio was binding the 
opera, cne can better understand why it 
was that the composer became the father 
of the dramatic school. Hangel might 
sneer as much as he pleased at his early 
products—‘‘He knows no more of counter- 
point than my cook,’ said he—but dra- 
matic instinct will always outweigh con- 
trapuntai knowledge. 

The fiery performance of the work gar- 
nered up every bit of its intensity, and 
there was much applause at its end. The 
oboe part being an especially prominent 
one tn this composition, a word of praise 
may be spoken as to its steady perform- 
ance. 

Hayén’s Symphony in C minor received 
a powerful and virile performance, for Mr. 
Paur does not bellfeve in giving this com- 
poser’s works as if they were orchestral 
sugar-water, but {t was not advantageous- 
ly placed; coming after Gluck’s instrumen- 
tation, in the same general vein, it had 
tcuch of sameness. Yet! the viotoncetl 
solo in the trio of the minuet, amd — the 


~~ a Oe oy 
: 


the second move- 
4 scab ’ 

pera of '*The ting’ 
Children’? has not yet had its net pete 
formance, although the two excerpts 8iV- 
en last night are already upon the repor- 
toire of the European concert halls. The 
transposition cf the numbers from their 
operatic position might mystify the au- 
ditor as to the outcome of the sorrowful 
ta.e, but made a better contrast for con- 
cert purposes. The picture presented by 
the siow movement is exactly that worded 
by Heine in his “Tragoedie’’ :-— 


“Sie sind gewandert hin und her, 
Sie haben gehabt weder Glueck noch Sterz. 
Sie sind gestcrten,--verdorben.’’ 


(“They wandered helpless to and fro, 
They fount nor luck nor guiding’ star. 
Chey died at last, united,—bdlighted.’’) 


And the picture was a most earnest and 
sombre one, in all the eloquence of the 
Waguerian school, yet by no means a copy 
of Wagmer. We have often expressed the 
opinion that there can be no true Waeg- 
nerian school, yet the engrafting of the 
simple tenderness of the folk-song upon 


the rich orchestration which the Bayreuth | 


master has taught, may become the man- 
ner of the near future. Of course, there 


was plenty of pathos depicted and upon | 


the pathetic imstrument,—the oboe. 

Kvil was portrayed upon the muted horns 
which gave forth their baleful tones with 
Strong effect. There was rich scorinz 
throughout, especially did the deeper wind 


instrum 


nents g.ve the gloom requis!tte for 


the subject. Occasionally one would meet ~ 


with a touch frankly Waenerian, as for 
example the picturing of suspense upon 
the kettle-drums, by soft, irregular strokes, 
and the playing of the mimstrel’s last mel- 


ody (a violin, not a pipe melody, by the 


way) gave opportunity for some cf the 
high harmonics upon the instrument, a la 
Wagner, while harp, horn, and violins in 
highest positions gave the regular Wag- 
nerian, ecstatic, celestial. ending. 

The city festival, which here came af- 
ter the déath of the children, had a moet 
effective march, but one could net but 
deem it a little inflated, as if Barnum had 
arrived with ae three-ring show. The 
The dance of the children which began in 
simplicity ended with titanic power. It 
was said of Sheridan that he made the 
servants talk as brightly as the princes, 
in his phays; one can say of Humperdincls 
that he sometimes makes his children be- 
come Nibelumg heroes, 

After this festive preamble, the audi- 
ence were, metaphorically, admitted to the 
Christmas tree, for to follow the children’s 
dance and festival with a children’s suite 
by Bizet (‘Jeu d’Enfants’’) was clearly a 
musical presentation of ‘‘the Compliments 
of the Season.’’ An orchestral suite made 
from a set of piano pieces, not at all am- 
bitious but a perfect omelette souffle of 
music, a dainty trifie as dessert to a musi- 
cal meal, every note of the little work 
seemed to be heartily enjoyed by every- 
one, 

The trumpet did some excellent playing 
in the first number and the contrabasses 
gave a jolly buffoonery to the proceedings. 
The slumber-song gave the muted violins 
their innings and they played most sweet- 
ly. “The Top’’ was a very brief bit of 
musical humor, very charming in its wey. 
“The Ball’ was. Offenbachian, heartily 


| wild and spicy. Only in the ‘‘Petit Mari, 


Petite Femme’ was there an exaggera- 
tion of sentiment; if the children playing 
at ‘‘Husband and Wife’ had been Tris- 
tan and Isolde, or Romeo and Juilet, they 
could scarcely have been more passion- 
ate and intense, The whole work was not 


- ehter} 


@, were appreciated 


‘af “‘sympnhonv-concert’’ dic 
T mady intimated it was Our : 
bia» oot tg : | ee 

n overture by Georg Friederich Haen- 
del, played “for the first time in Boston,’ 
is indeed a novelty. TUuls composer has 
done some excellent work, among other > 
things “The Messiah,” ‘‘Israel-in Egypt,’ 
ete., etc. Several of his compositions have 
been heard in Boston before and have been 
freely applauded. He seems a composer of” 
considerable promise although it is a pity 
that he knows sc much counterpoint. His 
general motto seems to be “‘when in doubt, 
play trumpets,” and there was much trum-— 
peting during the number (excellently . 
played, too, with a ringing, incisive style 
that was inspiring) and some very brill- 
iant fugue-playing on the strings. 

The composer should foltow the example 
set by our resident writers and avoid the 
fugue; the fugato is less wearing upon 
the composer and more readily understood 
by the audience. It was a mistake also 
not to give the work a definite title; if, 
for example, he had called the work “An 
American Overture,’ the pompous and 

brassy first movement might have pictured 
our senate, anc the intricate fugal pas- 
sages the tangle they get things into. But; 
even as it is, the work is a worthy one, | 
and we hope that Mr. Paur will give us 
| more new compositions by Mr. Haendel in- 
the near future. oulis C. Hilson, 


“ABOUT MUSIC 
Singular Omissions in 
Symphony Program. — 


The Story of Humperdinck’s 


‘“ Koenigskinder’’ Excerpts. 


. Notes and Comments on Sing- 


ers, Players and Pieces. 


Mr. William F. Apthorp, in his pro- 
,gram book of the 26th, makes this ref- 
erence to the selections from the music 
to ‘‘King’s Children,” by Engelbert 
Humperdinck: “I have unfortunately 
been unable to find out anything about 
the history of this work.’’ 


a © 


“Kénigskinder” (‘King’s Children’’) 
is the title of a stage pjece, ‘‘a German 
fairy tale,” in three acts, by Ernst 


- Rosmer, which is the pseudonym of 


Elsa Bernstein, who lives at Munich 
and is the daughter of Heinrich Porges, 
‘conductor, composer, pianist, pamph- 
leteer, and ferocious Wagnerite. This 
piece is published by S,. Fischer, Berlin. 

Late in 1895 it was announced that 
Humperdinck was writing music for 
this play, and there was promise of a 
performance in the early spring at — 
Munich. 

In June, 1896, it was announced that 
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~The composer conducted, © 


. They were played that same month 
‘at Cologne under the lead of the con- 
du . r._ They were played at Frankfort 

4; ‘at Berlin, Oct. 12 (Nikisch); at 


sic, Nov. 5 (Nikisch). 


Th e first production in America of 
any portion of the work was at the 
Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn, Nov. 22, 
pene the prelude to Act II. was played. 


at a concert of the Brooklyn Saenger- 


is buna conducted by Mr. Louis Koem- 


‘menich. 
_ In Germany the selections are played 
in their regular order. Mr, Paur re- 
: versed this order. 


x *«@ 


Now hat is the story of ‘‘Koénigs- 
kinder’? It is a simple fairy tale. 
_ Act I.—A Kings son finds at the house 
of a witch in the forest a goose maid, 


‘in the wood. It is a minstrel, who, 
Gee ot with the spear-bearing citi- 


| —The people of Hellabrun, 
Hearing the speech of the witch, await 
‘at the twelfth stroke of the clock their 
‘King or Queen. 
‘ng among them as a despised beggar: 
ie has hired himself out as a swine- 
nerd. Only the daughter of the broom- 


raker knows his princely station. The. 


clock is striking; it is high noon: the 
bs, ity Bate is open wide; the sun bursts 
| rough the clouds; the goosemaid en- 


ters, accompanied by the minstrel. ‘The. 


Rous stare, speechless. But the Prince. 
rt _impetuously with a great shout 
var nd ‘holds the beloved one in his arms. 
ose is mocking laughter; there is 
mult; beaten with sticks and stones, 
th 1e Prince is thrown outside the gate.. 
me et III. —It is the dead of winter. The. 
‘The ed children wander in the forest. 
‘The loyal fiddler and a flock of chil-. 
aren, among them the daughter of the. 
t maker, search for them. At last 


t tH he He sae them: “united in love, | 


1 and frozen in the winter snow. 

Ri “Dead!” The living kneel, hnd 

the em ninstrel sings his last song and 
pia 's his last tune, and breaks his 

Ja ae Ome a%s 


m C Hs ich 1 meine Fiedel entz- 
th e tex amt ; 


ic] Geeta at go reg Shine 2, 


The King’s son is liv- 


na. in. 1873 foonged ‘oe ge OA 


hoterte which are now given at the 


|| Chatelet. Interested in young. French 
composers, he asked Bizet for an un- 


| published work, for the first concert, 


Now Bizet’s ‘Jeux d’Enfants,” 12 
pieces for piano, four-hands, had just 
been published by Durand-Schoene- 
werk. He orchestrated of these pieces 
Nos. 2, 3, 6, 11, 12. These: were first 
played at the first Colonne concert, at 
the Odéon, March 2, 1873. The first pro- 


| duction in London was, I believe, in 


| 1883. 


Nor does the program-book of Dec. 26_ 


give the scenario of Gluck’s ballet 
“Don. Juan.” Jahn’s ‘‘Mozart,”’ Vol. 
IV., p. 345 (the edition. of 1856-59), ex- 
plains it as follows: 

Scene I. Don Juan serenades Donna 
Anna, who opens her door for him. Her 


RunG fa°the daughter of a King. te! unele surprises them. Don Juan rushes 


loves her, and he would take her away | 
with him; but a magic spell keeps her 


into the street and kills him. 
Scene II. Great feast at the house of 
Don Juan. Donna Anna is present and 


| she dances with him a pas de deux. The 


‘Statue appears and drives away the 
guests. At the end of a short visit, the 
Statue invites Don Juan to supper. Don 


Jvan accepts and escorts him to the 


door. The guests return, but they are 
again frightened. Don Juan makes up 
his mind to visit- the Statue, for his 
servant in spite of threats refuses to ac- 
company him. 

Scene III. The Mausoleum. . The 
Statue tries in every way to induce Don 
Juan to repent. He finally hurls him 
into the nether world. 

‘Scene IV. Don Juan in hell is tor- 
tured by the demons. In vain he seeks 
to escape. In vain he seeks to over- 


power them. He gives up all endeavor 


and is cOnsumed by flames. 
It will be observed that the librettist 
of this ballet saw Donna Anna with 


sinister eyes, as did Hoffman in his 
wondrous tale entitled ‘‘Don Juan.’ 


o Fa 
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| called ‘‘Children’s Games,”’ 


he aii a be FU ec ae 
It was quite a asy prog baie y which Mr. | 
Paur provided er the ninth in the present Sym- 
phony series. Notin the choice of music having 
distinctive or specific relations with that sacred but 
festive season; butin the light-hearted, genial, in- 
genuous and simple character of most of the num- 
bers. Even the symphony itself claimed no 
motionlessly bound attention, being that one of 
Haydn in C minor, known sometimes as No. 9, 


miniature. For it is only some twenty minutes in 
length, and its movements seem to be quite con- 


tent with just showing how much might be done - 


with their attractive and clear-cut themes if one 
only setabout utilizing them to the full possibility. 
And this holds in spite of the fact that Haydn did 


less country-dancing and more counterpointing in | 


the animated last movement that was often his 


wont. It should be noted that the trio of the min- - 


uet, which is an ornate and pleasant ’cello solo, was 
deliciously played by Mr. Schroeder. 

And the rest of the programme — which was 
wisely contained within less thanan hour and ahelf | 
—was new, and exceedingly entertaining. But the 
audience — true Boston to the core — seemed to 
feel very much in doubt whether it ought to be 
pleased by what was confessedly juvenile in spirit, 


and applauded rather doubtfully and timidly things © 
which a ready continental audience, whether of 


Germans or Italians, would have heartily welcomed 
and bidden good speed to, The beginning was 


made with Hermann Kretzschmar’s arrangement * 


/ wor 
into a suite of four numbers of the overture and — ; mar’s Suite from Gluek's ‘Don: jan.’ 


about ten other movements from Gluck’s ballet of 
‘* Don Juan.”’ 
composer subsequently 
Inferno music of his ‘* Orfeo,’’ was known, but the ; 
others might well look for further acquaintance. 
They not only show those peculiar qualities of ’ 


’” 


clearness, proportion, grace, happy harmony and , 


flowing measure which distinguished Gluck, but 
they also present a sequence which passes naturally 
to the intensely and dramatically furious conclusion. 

Several selections from Humperdinck’s incidental 
music to the legend of ‘‘ The King’s Children ”’ 
were also given, including a melancholy scene | 
called ** Ruined and Dead,’’ and some lively num- 
bers fitted for the children’s festivals. ‘The com- 


poser’s devotion to Wagner, less pronounced perhaps | 


than in his ‘* Hansel and Gretel,’’ still showed 
strougly at first; but more freedom and natural 


| gaiety developed as the numbers went on. 


There was alsoa delicious little suite by Bizet, 
and as dainty and 
fanciful, as unpretending and true, as appreciative 
and adaptive, as if its author had not possessed the 


passion of ‘‘Carmen,”’ the brilliancy of ‘*The Pearl 


Fishers," or the hot, leaping life of the ‘‘Arlesi- 
enne.”’ There were ‘‘Trumpets and Drums,’ & 


“Doll” and a ‘Top’? movement, and others sug- | 


gestive of a love-duet of manikins anda jolly Little 
dance. The oddity of the spinning, reeling, tumb- | 


: Gluck 


Of these only the finale, which the | 
incorporated into the 


, top, ‘the ‘cheery thump of the march and the 
‘miniature sentiment of the duet, aid manage to 
prevail with the listeners and touch them up to 
applause. 

A Handel overture, No. 1, in D major, came last, 
and presented a short, pompous introduction, and 
a friged aliegro of much force and splendor. 

The programme was thoroughly well played, and 
it did one’s heart good to see Mr+-Paur’s merry, 


.. | contented face when some of the neat little points 
which might almost be rated as a symphony in ~ 


came sharp and shining. 

On Saturday next there will be played Beethov- . 
en’s ‘‘Fidelio’’ overture; Schytte'’s pianoforte con- 
certo, with Mr. George W. Proctor as the soloist; 


. Smetana’s ** Wallenstein’? poem, and Brahms’s 


third symphony. 
Howakb Masala PrORNOR. 
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MUSIC “AND DRAMA, ee c 


is , 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony orchestr 


The programme of the ninth symphony e con-" 
cert, given in the Music Hall’ last ny ‘ 
Ovary. was as follows: : et i? 

Selections from the Ballet, ‘Don. Sita," he 
ranged by Hermann Krerzschiar, et pig ¥ 
i: Sheen ite tie tee Pe tLe, NO: | 
ayan: mpho nCm «s NO. 

Baits raines oni are from rips reat 
in 


(¥ time in Boston). 
Bizet ; Petite Paite Jou gone 
(First t he in Bosto plete 


] Handel: Overture in. najor, ar 
Will : 


(First time in Boston), “hy | wails 
It may well be questioned whether it was 
th while to play so much of Kretzse ob I 7 


] 


final Larghetto and Allegro in D mino' r- a 

the latter of which Gluck used agairi as th he 

“Dance of Furies” in his “Orpheus’’— : are bs 

‘ great music; the Allegro: is oa 
enough to hold up. its head after having” 

. been made’ the model for countless mé i 
dramatic scenes of stress and terror ‘in t 

cheap incidental music to cheap sensa : 

* dramas. But the earlier. nome x: TA 

, suite of four movements sound Lage tty 

and childish nowadays; if we a Ep 

enough to have a series of « cl, 

with small orchestra in a sma 

ton, tt may be well to revive 

old music now and then; but i : 

Hall it is dull and tedious. 
Haydn’s C nino: -symph 


i hal 


ten for Salomon, ne zondon) | by t 

grim seriousnéss a Seavantte ree of 
first-and last movements;.one feels th at hi 
Haydn had a prophetic glimpse of @ mo 
modern symphonic point of view, and Ra 
perhaps caught a suggestion from bre 

of Mozari’s Jupiter." The a ' 
written in 1778, and this sympho: ny | 
Haydn’s in 1701. It-is an adm reo 
full of life, vigor and beauty. — 

lently well played, Mr, Schro 

some exceedingly beauti ot ee 

“er ilo solo in the Trio of 1 

he two selections om F 

die to Rosmer’s “Kir 

duetions to Acts IT. and Tit 
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work would be at Munich im-the fall or 


winter of this year. I can find no 
record of the production of the complete 
work at Munich or elsewhere. 

But the two orchestral excerpts—pre- 
lude to Act II. and prelude to Act TIT.— 
were first produced at a concert of the 
Bach Society at Heidelberg, June 2, 
1896. The composer conducted. 

They were played that same month 
at Cologne under the lead of the con- 
ductor. They were played at Frankfort 


Oct. 7; at Berlin, Oct. 12 (Nikisch); at | 


Leipsic, Nov. 5 (Nikisch). 

The first production in America of 
any portion of the work was at the 
Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn, Nov. 22, 
when the prelude to Act II. was played 
at a concert of the Brooklyn Saenger- 
bLund conducted by Mr. Louis Koem- 
menich. 

In Germany the selections are played 
in their regular order, Mr. Paur re- 


versed this order. 


x © x 


Now what is the story of ‘“Kénigs- 
kinder’? It is a simple fairy tale. 

Act I.—A King’s son finds at the house 
of a witch in the forest a goose maid, 
who is the daughter of a King. He 
loves her, and he would take her away 
with him; but a magic spell keeps her 
in the wood. It is a minstrel, who, 
appearing with the Spear-bearing citi- 
zens of Hellabrun at the house of the 


‘witch in order to seek her advice con- 


cerning the choice of a King, looses the 


spell and rescues the Princess. 


Act II.—The people of Hellabrun, 
trusting the speech of the witch, await 
at the twelfth stroke of the clock their 
King or Queen. The King’s son is liy- 
ing among them as a despised beggar: 
he has hired himself out as a swine- 


‘herd. Only the daughter of the broom- 


maker knows his princely station. The 
clock is striking; it is high noon; the 
city gate is open wide; the sun bursts 
through the clouds: the goosemaid en- 
ters, accompanied by the minstrel. The 
folk stare, speechless. But the Prince 
rushes impetuously with a great shout 
and holds the beloved one in his arms, 
There is mocking laughter; there is 
tumult; beaten. with sticks and stones, 
the Prince is thrown outside the gate,. 
Act III.—It is the dead of winter. The 
exiled children wander in the forest. 
The loyal fiddler and a flock of chil- 
dren, among them the daughter of the 


-broommaker, search for them. At last | 


they find them: ‘united in love, 
Starved and frozen in the winter snow. 
Ruined! Dead!” The living kneel, ind 
the minstrel sings his last song and 
Plays his last tune, and breaks his 
fiddle in pieces. . | 


a * « 


*‘Dann brech’ ich meine Fiedel entz- 
wei’’ runs the text. 
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These two preludes 
Max Brockhaus, Leipsic. 

/ roa? of 

Nor does the program-book of the 
26th give the origin of Bizet’s, suite 
‘Jeux d’Enfants.’’ 

Colonne in 1878 founded the Sunday 
concerts which are now given at the 
Chatelet. Interested in young French 
composers, he asked Bizet for an un- 
published work, for the first concert. 
Now Bizet’s “Jeux d’Enfants,” 12 
pieces for piano, four-hands, had just 
been published by Durand-Schoene- 
werk. He orchestrated of these pieces 
Nos. 2, 38, 6, 11, 12. These: were first 
played at the first Colonne concert, at 
the Odéon, March 2, 1873. The first pro- 
duction in London was, I believe, in 
18x35. 

a*s 

Nor does the program-book of Dec. 26 
give the scenario of Gluck’s ballet 
“Don Juan.’ Jahn’s ‘‘Mozart,’’ Vol. 
IV., p. 345 (the edition. of 1856-59), ex- 
plains it as follows: 

Scene I. Don Juan serenades Donna 
Anna, who opens her door for him. Her 
unele surprises them. Don Juan rushes 
into the street and kills him. 

Scene II. Great feast at the house of 
Don Juan. Donna Anna is present and 
she dances with him a pas de deux. The 
‘Statue appears and drives away the 
guests. At the end of a short visit, the 
Statue invites Don Juan to supper. Don 


Juan accepts and escorts him to the 
‘door. The guests return, but they are 


again frightened. Don Juan makes up 
his mind to visit. the Statue, for his 
servant in spite of threats refuses to ac- 
company him. 

Scene III. The Mausoleum. The 
Statue tries in every way to induce Don 
Juan to repent. He finally hurls him 
into the nether world. 

Scene IV. Don Juan in hell is tor- 
tured by the demons. In vain he seeks 
to escape. In vain he seeks to over- 
power them. He gives up all endeavor 
and is consumed by flames. 

It will be observed that the librettist 
of this ballet saw Donna Anna with 
Sinister eyes, as did Hoffman in his 
wondrous tale entitled ‘‘Don Juan.”’ 


oe ~ 


‘are published | a | Paur provided for the ninth in the present Sym- 


It was quite a Christmasy programme which Mr. 


phony series. Notin the choice of music having 
distinctive or specific relations with that sacred but 
festive season; but in the light-hearted, genial, in- 
cenuous and simple character of most of the num- 
bers. Kven the symphony itself claimed no 
motionlessly bound attention, being that one of 
Haydu in C minor, known sometimes as No. 9, | 
which might almost be rated as a symphony in 
miniature. For it is only some twenty minutes in 
length, and its movements seem to be quite con- 
tent with just showing how much might be done - 
with their attractive and clear-cut themes if one 
only setabout utilizing them to the full possibility. 


| And this holds in spite of the fact that Haydn did 


less country-dancing and more counterpointing in | 


' the animated last movement that was often his 
' wont. It should be noted that the trio of the min- - 


uet, which is an ornate and pleasant ’cello solo, was 


| deliciously plaved by Mr. Schroeder. A 


| 
And the rest of the programme — which was | 


wisely contained within less thanan hour and a helf 


—was new, and exceedingly entertaining. But ae 5 
audience — true Boston to the core — seemed to 
feel very much in doubt whether it ought to be 
pleased by what was confessedly juvenile in spirit, 


| and applauded rather doubtfully and timidly things 


which a ready continental audience, whether of 
Germans or Italians, would have heartily welcomed 


and bidden good speed to, Lhe beginning was , 
made with Hermann Kretzschmar’s arrangement ! 
into a suite of four numbers of the overture and 
about ten other movements from Gluck’s ballet of 
‘Don Juan.’’ Of these only the finale, which the . 
composer subsequently incorporated into the 
[uferno music of his ‘* Orfeo,’’ was known, but the 
others might well look for further acquaintance. 
They not only show those peculiar qualities of * 
clearness, proportion, grace, happy harmony and - 
flowing measure which distinguished Gluck, but > 
they also present a sequence which passes naturally 


ling top, the cheery thump of the march and the 
miniature sentiment of the duet, did manage to 


| prevail with the listeners and touch them up to 


applause. 

A Handel overture, No. 1, in D major, came last, 
and presented a short, pompous introduction, and 
a friged allegro of much force and splendor. 

The programme was thoroughly well played, and 
it did one’s heart good to see Mr*.Paur’s merry, 
contented face when some of the neat little points 
came sharp and shining. 

On Saturday next there will be played Beethov- 
en's ‘‘}idelio’”’ overture; Schytte’s pianoforte con- 
certo, With Mr. George W. Proctoras the soloist; 
Smetana’s **Wallenstein’’ poem, and Brahms’s 
third symphony. | 

Howakp MALcom TICKNoR. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA, Seon: 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the ninth symphony con-° 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: | 


Gluck: Selections from the Ballet, ‘Don Jttan,’’ ar- | 
ranged by Hermann Kretzschinar. ‘ 
(First ume 20 ibe ng No. 8) 
Haytn: Symphony in C minor (3. & H., No.9). | 
Hum erdinok: Selections from Music to “Konigs- . 


inder.” | 
, (First time in Boston). - p 
Bizet: Petite Suite, “Jeu d’Krfants,” opus 22, 
(First time in Boston). a 
Handel: Overture in D major, arranged by Franz 
Willner, _ | 
(First time in Boston). 


It may well ke questioned whether it was 
worth while to play so much of Kretzsch- 
mar’s suite from Gluck’s “Don Juan.” The 
final Larghetto and Allegro in D minor— | 
the latter of which Gluck used again as the 
“Dance of Furies” in his ‘‘Orpheus’’—are | 
great music; the Allegro is even’ strong 
enough to hold up its head after having — 
been made the model for countless melo- | 
dramatic scenes of stress and terror in the | 
cheap incidental music to cheap sensational 
dramas. But the earlier numbers in this 


. suite of four movements sound pretty weak 


and childish nowadays; if we are ever lucky | 


to the intensely and dramatically furious conclusion. t enough to have a series of classical concerts. 


Several selections from Humperdinck’s incidental | 


with small orchestra in a small hall in Bos-— 


musie to the legend of ** The King’s Children ”’ t ton, it may be well to revive some of»this 


were also given, including a melancholy scene 
called ** Ruined and Dead,’’ and some lively num- 
bers fitted for the children’s festivals. ‘The com- 
poser’s devotion to Wagner, less pronounced perhaps 
than in his ** Hansel and Gretel,’’ still showed 
strougly at first; but more freedom and natural 
gaiety developed as the numbers went on. 

| There was alsoa delicious little suite by bizet, 
called ‘*Children’s Games,’ and as dainty and 
fanciful, as unpretending and true, as appreciative 
and adaptive, as if its author had not possessed the 
passion of ‘*Carmen,”’ the brilliancy of * Che Pearl 
ishers,’’ or the hot, leaping life of the ‘‘Arlesi- 
enne.’’ 
‘Doll’ and a ‘Top’? movement, and others sug- 
cestive of a love-duet of manikins and a jolly Little 
danee. ‘The oddity of the spinning, reeling, tumb- 


There were ‘*Trumpets and Drums, 4. 


old music now and then; but in the Music. 
Hall it is dull and tedious. | ae ie 
Haydn’s C minor symphony shines among 


| its companions in the ‘great twelve” (writ- 


| ten for Salomon.in London) by the rather. 
grim seriousness and dramatic force of its 

| first and last movements; .one feels that here 
Haydn had a prophetic glimpse of a more 

_ modern symphonic point of view, and had 
perhaps caught a suggestion from the Finale 
of Mozari’s ‘“Jupiter.’’ The ‘Jupiter’ Was - 
written in 1778, and this symphony of.) 
Hayan’s in 1791. It-is an admirable work, — 
full of life, vigor and beauty. It was excel- / 
lently well played, Mr. Schroeder making 
some exceedingly beautiful effects in. his- 

‘cello solo in the Trio of the Minuet, we 

The two selections from Humperdinck’s 
- music to Rosmer’s “Kénigskinder’’—Intro- 
ductions to Acts IT. and III.—seemed to Us_ 
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x. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “ Fidelio,’ in E major, op. 72. 


EDUARD SCHUTT. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in F minor 
Op. 47. 
I. Allegro risoluto. 
It. Andante tranquillo. 
Iff. Allegro vivace. 
(First time in Boston.) 


SMETANA. SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘ Wallenstein’s Lager.’’ 
(First time in Boston. ) 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, op. go. 
I. Allegro con brio, 

II. Andante. 

IlI. Poco Allegretto. 

IV. Allegro. 


Soloist: 


Mr. GEORGE W. PROCTOR. 


—_—_—-—- -———-_—— 
——__ - | me rm nn nr 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 











: a fe ce 
Y diluted Wagner, while, in the Introduc- 
. ion to the second, one is not overjoyed to 
Mendenine something of that too, too naif 
Hum perdinck of the ‘‘Humoreske,’’ played 
“here some years ago by Mr. Nikisch. For 
one: thing, however, the Introduction to Act. | 1, - 
IEf. is wonderfully scored, and auite in the | boston Music Hall 
Wagener style. | . 
-* Bizet’s little suite of children’s pieces is a | 
bright bit of champagne-froth, but none the 
less charming fcr its frothiness. It has all 
‘Bizet’s cleverness and esprit. It was charm- 
ingly played—save that we cannot think 
Mr. Paur right in throwing so much matur- 
ity of feeling and even passion into the little 
“Petit mari, petite femme’ duet—and evi- 
dentiv much enjoyed by the audience. 
And then came Handel and put all the 
rest in his pocket! That overture of his 
made us think of what Mendelssohn wrote | ——? : 
‘to ‘Moscheles: ‘“‘That’s where I admire | / EMIT PAUR, Conduetor. 
Hiandel’s glorious style; when he brings up . 
his kettle-drums and trumpets towards the 
end, and thumps and batters away to his 
heart’s content, as if he meant to knock you | 
down, no mortal can remain unmoved.” | x CONG a ake ig 
Here is genius, if ever it was anywhere! | | " . 
Wiillner’s additions to the score seem all in | 
good taste, though it would take minute Jar ee . P 
study to test the exact quality of the musi- SATURDAY, sANUARY on tee 
¢Cianship displayed in them. The perform- | 
ance was splendid. 
Upon the whole, the programme was more | Vrocr? : 
enjoyable than one would have expected | et reer 
from reading it. Seventeen movements, 
thirteen of which were new, looked like a | BEETHOVEN OVERTURE to “ Fidelio,’’? in B major, on. 72. 
rather terrifying list; but the concert was | | ten 
even shorter than usual, and no one seemed | 
tired by it. Still this is merely a negative HDUARD SCHUT! RTO for PIANOFORTR, No. 2. in F minor 
result, and we doubt if many in the audi- | 
ence found themselves particularly inspired 
and edified by it. There were too many lolli- 
“pops! 
The next programme is: Beethoven, over- 
ture to ‘‘Fidelio,’’ opus iil Eduard Schiitt, 
pianoforte concerto No. 2, in F minor, opus 
47 (new); Smetana, symphonic poem, ‘‘Wal- SMETANA SYMPHONIC PORM. “Wallenstein: 
lenstein’’ (new); Brahms, symphony No. 38, | fie ny Me ao i aia a tt onl 
in F major, opus 90. Mr. George W. Proc- | u n 
tor will be the pianist, 
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3, in KF major, op. go 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No 
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Soloist 


Gai W. PROCTOR. 


‘ Pranoforte is a $5 
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MUSIC. 5.44 


The Symphony Concert. 


The programme of the 10th Symphony concert 

given in Music Hall last evening was: 
Overture, ‘‘Fidelio,’’ EK major Beethoven 
Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2, in F minor, ° 
op. Edward Schutt 
Symphonic Poem, *‘Wallenstein’s Camp”’ 
Smetana 
Symphony No. 3, F major Brahms 
Solist, Mr. George W. Proctor. 

Much interest was felt in the appearance of 
Mr. G. W. Proctor, but the piece selected gave 
him but few opportunities to demonstrate his 
talents. The concerto is trivial in idea and 
over-elaborate in development, as if one should 
utter commonplaces in grandiloquent words; 
there are suggestions, unconscious, of course, 
of Grieg, Mendelssohn, Chopin and other com- 
posers, and generally a large amount of elabor- 
ate display, springing from and leading to 
nothing. The work is one of many recent 
examples of a composer who has nothing valu- 
able to say, but writes simply because it is his 
business or profession. In the work under con- 
sideration, Mr. Schutt is content to take the 
most trivial subject for his theme, hammer it 


1 ad - . 
“aad we. > 
et - 
oe re eer . 
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out to the fracture point of thinness and then é 


conceal its inherent worthlessness with pre- 
tentious, meaningless ornaments. The elabor- 
ately embossed pasteboard helmet rests on 


neither a living or a dead skull, but surrounds 


emptiness. Atits best, the work suggests noth- 
ing higher than salon music; at times it has a 
characterless prettiness and a graceful senti- 
mentality; there is a suggestion of dignity 
that develops into bombast and a _ hinting 
earnestness that turns out to be triviality in 
masquerade. It is a pale, weak, sickly and un- 


Sutisfactory concerto, giving no convincing rea- , 


son why it should have been written, occupying 


no place in the world of high art and pos- 
sessing not a trace of originality in its sins of 


Omission and of commission. In struggling 
against the noise of the orchestra, the protests — 


of the piano are unheard, and the situation of 
the pianist suggests a shipwrecked mariner 
Wasting his calls for help against the billows of 
a tempest-tossed ocean. From all the evidence 
that it was possible to gather, one may ven- 


' ture to assert that Mr. Proctor is well equipped 


in the way of technique, that he Dlays with 
taste, artistic feeling, sincerity and directness, 
and that there is no trace of the amateur in 
his work. To correctly estimate the height and 
degree of his talents is impossible under the 
Siven conditions; one can only record the im- 
pression that the work of the young artist is 
full of promise and defer detailed criticism to a 
future occasion. 

The Smetana symphonic poem was heard at 
(this concert for the first time in Boston, and 
there cannot be too many works given by 


{ reputable composers, even though they are 


not of the highest worth. Musical education 
means the hearing of the new as well as the 
old, and Mr. Paur’s exertions in this direction 
cannot be too highly praised. Having heard 
this symphonic poem, one is content never to 
hear it again. It is good, solid work in its 
way, but its way is an old-fashioned and hope- 
lessly obsolete way. There are fire, vigor and 
passion in the work. The color is laid on bold- 
ly, without wiggling; the master is in grim 
earnest, but in his enthusiasm he kicks over 
rusty armor, and it rattles hollowly. Wallen- 
Stein’s camp is safer in the hands of the poet 
than of the composer, as are all things in which 
definite action takes the place of vague 
imaginings. 

The soloist for the next concert is Mr. C. M. 


Loeffler, who will play his Divertimento for 
Violin and Orchestra, in A, op. 9. 


Hints fora Y¥ oung Critic. 
Aree 

These hints are set down for the special 
use of the young musical critic who prefers 
to be popular rather than truthful, who has 
more ambition than Knowledge and more as- 
Surance than brains. 

In the first place persuade yourself from 
the very beginning that the public is eagerly 
anxious to read your immature opinions, and 
that it cannot eat its breakfast in comfort, 


(if it has not your criticisms to stimulate its 


appetite. 

As soon as you have taken your seat rest 
your programme on the back of your hat 
and make believe to be making notes. This 
will suggest a wisdom that you do not pos- 


Sess and it will attract public attention in 


your direction. 

Smile knowingly when the double bass has 
a solo and frown ominously when the tri- 
angle is struck; this will show that you are 


protecting the composer and keeping a crit- 
‘ical watch over the musicians. 


In your criticisms always refer to the 
French horn and the oboe, and when writing 
of a Russian composer do not fail to men- 
tion that if you scratch deeper than his skin 
you will discover a Tartar or a Kalmuck. 
If you can announce at the end of your crit- 
icism that at a certain date you are engaged 
at Wellesley College to lecture on and sing 
songs illustrative of Folk-Music you will 


greatly add to your reputation. 


Let adjectives take the place of ideas and 


put all the adjectives in the superlative de- 


gree; by so doing it will frequently happen 
that people who discover your ignorance will 
lay it down to good nature. 

When, however, you discover that you have 
not ideas enough to fill the space allotted 
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to you, become biographical and historical” 
instead of critical. In place of describing 
the work describe the era and the man, refer 

to Euripides; tell what happened when you Pl Pr 
played the organ in Berlin and what Schnit- Pesan; de 
zenberger said about the old Greek modes. “Much int 
If you once get the reputation of being a @Ree @ 
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according to your nature and only add to 
your reputation. 

Make it your business to be severe to the 
point of injustice with women artists. A 
woman’s tears not only give a zest to criti- 
cism, but also show that you are an incor- 
ruptible critical Robespierre. 

Become, if possible, a member of some 
little social clique, every individual of which 
is probably as great a humbug as you are; 
but by belonging to a mutual admiration so- 
ciety you will become so accustomed to praise 
and adoration that you will begin to imagine 
that you are of importance. You may know 
when this mental condition is reached when 
vou discover that your hat has grown too 
pmall for your head. 

Remember that reputation does not depend 
on fitness or on wisdom, but in diplomacy; 
so toady to the powerful and balance the 
humiliation by being unjust to the humble, 
Praise those who do not need or deserve 
praise, and condemn those whose bread and 
butter and future welfare depend on your 
praises. If you are diplomatic enough you 
man become the pet of society, the leader of 
a church choir and conductor of three or four 
musical societies, or be promoted to the office 
of writing programmes for symphony con- 
certs. : 

A final word of practical advice: If you 
are fond of free tickets to hear “The Mes- 
siah,’’ and if you would save the newspaper 
for which you write from pecuniary ruin, 
never utter a word of censure against the 
Bach and Handel Society. 

If you are a married man teach your son 
the difference between a horn and an oboe 
so that he may take your place when you are 
away lecturing on fugue, double counterpoint 


and negro songs. rk Of) 


|‘ Penth Symphony Coneert. S¢rbe- 


he 10th of this season’s Symphony 
‘concerts attracted’ the usual large gath- 


“ 


‘erings to Music hall Friday afternoon 
‘and last evening. Mr George W. Proc- 
tor was the soloist, and the following 

ble program was eee: | Los ev’. 


learned man you may freely indulge in idiocy | @ral ng had been highly’ 


wavy, the protege of a” 
ciet sailae 


al prominent local 


use it is understoo¢ that 


<4 


nor by 
a composition not before 
t is an interesting and 


‘scholarly work, verly elaborately sco 
and giving rather unusual rominence 
to the orchestra. ‘Gunortunic 


soloist ito display his, virtuosity are not 


lacking, but, m8 bo mnie it ts not a 
Tor selaatloe GF a yout blanlet tor feat 


performance before a strange audience. 
Mr Proctor is unquestionably a musi- 


cian of much natural ability, who has 
evidently had the advantage of the best 
instruction, and it may be _ predicted 


with confidence that he will win fer 
himself an enviable position in the ranks 
‘of American pianists. He plays with 
much expression, his touch is sure and 
clear, if not always brilliant, and his 
command of technique seems equal to 
all ordinary requirements, He is not an 
especially forceful player, and it would 
have been more considerate on Mr Paur’s 


part had he lessened the volume of tone. 
created by his orchestra in several pas-. 
sages. | ity 
The other novelty on the program was. 
-asymphonic poem by Bedrich Smetana, 
entitled ‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp.” Its po-' 
etic theme ts the first part of Schiller’s) 
Wallenstein trilogy, and has been treat- 
ed by the composer in @ free and fanci- 


ful style and with results that are ex- 
ceedingly pleasing and pigcersedue. The 
scoring is elaborate and the composition 


is a fine yreen iag of descriptive music. | 
-There is muc 


noise and blaring of 
brass, but all is suggestive of the tur- 


-moil of old-time camp life. It was 
played with splendid spirit and fine ef- 
fect by the orchestra. 


Mr. Paur Rave an admirable reading 
of Brahm’s F major symphony, to the 
evident delight of that pertion of the 
audience who claim to have no diffi- 
culty in comprehangiak a. meaning of 
the German master. ere are certain- 
ly many beauties in this score that are 


more clearly revealed than are the. 
_gerns in several other works by this_ 


composer, but the average auditor 


would welcome less repétition and elab- 
oration of unattractive details, The 


“Bidelo”’ overture in E major was also 
superbly played by the orchestra. This 
overture is rarely given and its per- 


| formance yesterday ‘was very welcome. 


The program announced for the next 
symphony concert is as follows: Over- 
ture, “Anacreon,’’ Cherubini; diverti- 


mento for violin and orchestra in A, op. 


_9, Loeffler; overture, scherzo, notturno 
and wedding march from the “Midsum- 
mernight’s Dream’’ music, Mendelssohn; 


‘symphony, Mozart. Soloist, Mr C, M. 
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Beethoven 
op. 47 © genase 
: 1, Allegro risoluto. agi hie 
2. Andante tranquillo, 
3. Allegro vivace, 
| (First time in Boston.) 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Wallenstein’s Lager’’ 
Smetana 
(First time in Boston.) 
Symphony No. 3, in F major, op. 90..Brahms 

The program-book said that ‘‘Wal- 
lenstein’s Camp’’ belongs to Smetana’s 
‘posthumous works.’’ 

Smetana was conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in Gothenberg, Swe- 
den, from 18:8 to 1861. While he was oc- 
cupying this position, he. wrote at least 
two symphonic poems, ‘Richard IIT.’’ 
(1858) and ‘‘Wallenstein’s Lager’ (1859), 
the year of his first wife’s death.” 

This piece is remarkable, first of all 
for its refreshing honesty. There is 
here no striving for effect, no coquet- 
ting with the audience. The man says 


his say very frankly; he gives his idea 


in music of Schiller’s play, and if the 
trumpets and drums and cymbals an- 
noy the sensitive, the composer is, at 


e | y. ppt 

Con- 
; i{mot hang together. T 
- The program of the Symphony con-— 
cert last night in Music Hall, Mr. Emil 


|Paur conductor, was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Fidelio’’ 
. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, 


Fee ee hythms_ Las y at ; tu . rn ict . ’ 3 
pieces of long breath he displays neither 
cohesion nor force, The concerto do: 
theme in the fist movement, The prety 
tiness of the second movement Is eon~ 
ventional, The finale is thankless and 
bombastic and flippant, “i | ae 


| hid 
H aoa insincere work. His technique is 
|, a8 yet imperfect abhi) 
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and he made no decided impression 01 I 
individuality. It is only fair to say that | 
he was handicapped by the concert Bz: 
but on the other hand he gave last 
night no adequate reason for his ap- 
pearance at a Symphony concert; yn-— 


less one of the objects of these con-_ 
certs is to furnish young pianists an pel: 


portunity of displaying in public what 


they have not learned as wel as 
' learned in study abroad. * Malet 
oe Me : et " 

The respectable overture to ‘Fidelio’ 


was played in a sufficiently respectable 


least, faithful to his subject, It must| Brahms’s noble symphony, Mr. | Perens 


be said that in the performance, Mr. 


fortissimo in which ,\only eymbals and 
drums were heard; but the composer 


had no such intention, Nor was Mr. 


Paur happy in his conception, of the 
trombone and tuba recitatives, 
Mr. Apthorp says, ‘‘Rheinberger, too, 


has some reference to the preaching 
Capuchin in the Lager mevement_ 


(schergzo) of his Wallenstein symphony.” 
“Has some reference” is good. Rhein- 
berger includes this sermon 'in his 


title to the scherzo. 


«*s 


Mr. George W. Proctor made his 
début here in a concerto that was not 
worth,the playing. Schiitt, the author 
of two piano concertos, a piano trio, 
‘‘Poesiés d’ Automne,” ‘Carnaval Mig- 
non,” a serenade for strings, variations 
for two pianos, small pieces for piano, 
songs, and a comic opera, “Signor For- 


mica’ (Vienna 1892), was first made 


‘ ry 
_ 


wn to us here in concert by his 
lin and piano, which was. 


| showed a singular idea of the meaning 
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Pianist Proctor’s Debut at the 
_ Symphony Concert. =~ 


Bfeard Last Evening in Schutt’s Cons, 
eerto No. in EF Minor—‘‘Wallen- 
| gtetn’s Camp”? the Other Novelty 
on Program me—Miss Foltz in ‘‘Bo- j 


night ty the Boston Symphony Orch 
in Music Hall was: | 

Overture, ‘‘Fidelio’’........+es<+..-Beethoven ~ 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2; F minor. .Schutt 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp’’., 


Symphony No. Binecereesencewseveree+D Mid 
The soloist was Mr. George W- Pro 





to vou, become biographical and historical 
instead of critical. In place of describing 
the work describe the era and the man, refer 
to Euripides; tell what happened when you 
played the organ in Berlin and what Schnit- 
zenberger said about the old Greek modes. 
If you once get the reputation of being a 
learned man you may freely indulge in idiocy 
according to your nature and only add to 
your reputation. 

Make it your business to be severe to the 
point of injustice with women artists. A 
woman’s tears not only give a zest to criti- 
cism, but also show that you are an incor- 
ruptible critical Robespierre. 

Become, if member of some 
little social clique, every individual of which 
is probably as great a humbug as you are; 
but by belonging to a mutual admiration so- 
ciety you will become so accustomed to praise 
and adoration that you will begin to imagine 
that you are of importance. You may know 
when this mental condition is reached when 
your hat has grown too 


possible, a 


vou discover that 
pimall for your head. 

Remember that reputation does not depend 
on fitness or on wisdom, but in diplomacy; 
so toady to the powerful and balance the 
humiliation by being unjust to the humble. 
Praise those who do not need or deserve 
praise, and condemn those whose bread and 
butter and future welfare depend on your 
praises. If you are diplomatic enough you 
man become the pet of society, the leader of 
a church choir and conductor of three or four 
musical societies, or be promoted to the office 
of writing programmes for symphony con- 
certs. 

A final word oft practical advice: [f you 
are fond of free tickets to hear “The Mes- 
siah.”’ and if you would save the newspaper 
for which you write from pecuniary ruin, 
never utter a word of censure against the 
buch and Handel Society. 

If you area married man teach your son 
the difference between a horn and an oboe 
so that he may take your place When you are 
away lecturing on fugue, double counterpoint 
and negro songs. 


TT 


Tenth Symphony Concert. S¢rbt- 


The 10th of this season’s Symphony 
concerts attracted’ the usual large gath- 
erings to Music hall Friday afternoon 
and last evening. Mr George W. Proc- 


tor was the soloist, and the following 
enjoyable program was presented under 


Mr Paur’s direction: 
Ludwig van Beethoven 


Overture to ‘‘Fidelio,”’ in E major, op. 72 | 


bee Schutt, 
0 


neerto for pianoforte, Xo. 2, in EF minor, 
oO 


p. 47. 
(First time in Boston.) 
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F major, op. 90 


He played a concerto in F minor by 
Eduard Schutt, a composition not before 
heard here. It is an interesting and 
scholarly work, verly elaborately scored 
and giving rather unusual prominence 


to the orchestra. ‘Opportunities for the > 


soloist ito display his. virtuosity are not 
lacking, but, on the whole, it ts not a 
composition to be highly recommended 
for seléction by a young pianist for first 
performance before a strange audience. 

Mr Proctor is unquestionably a musi- 
cian of much natural ability, who has 
evidently had the advantage of the best 
instruction, and it may be _ predicted 


with confidence that he will win for 


himself an enviable position in the ranks 
of American pianists. He plays with 
much expression, his touch is sure and 
clear, if not always brilliant, and his 
command of technique seems equal to 
all ordinary requirements, He is not an 
especially forceful player, and it would 
have been more considerate on Mr Paur’s 
part had he lessened the volume of tone 


| created by his orchestra in several pas- 


sages. 

The other novelty on the program was 
a symphonic poem by Bedrich Smetana, 
entitled ‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp.’’ Its po- 
etic theme is the first part of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein trilogy, and has been treat- 
ed by the composer in a free and fanci- 
ful style and with results that are ex- 
ceedingly pleasing and ge guage’ The 
scoring is elaborate and the composition 
is a fine coo of descriptive music. 
There is much noise and blaring of 
brass, but all is suggestive of the tur- 
moil of old-time camp life. It was 
played with splendid spirit and fine ef- 
fect by the orchestra. 

Mr Paur gave an admirable reading 
of Brahm’s F major symphony, to the 
evident delight of that pertion of the 
audience who claim to have no diffi- 
culty in comprehending the meaning of 
the German master. There are certain- 
ly many beauties in this score that are 
more clearly revealed than are the 

gerns in several other works by this 

composer, but the average | 
would welcome less repetition and elab- 
oration of unattractive details. The 

“Widello”’ overture in E major was also 

superbly played by the orchestra. This 

overture is rarely given and its per- 
formance yesterday was very welcome. 

The program announced for the next 
symphony concert is as follows: Over- 
ture, ‘“‘Anacreon,’’ Cherubini; diverti- 
mento for violin and orchestra in A, op. 

9, Loeffler; overture, scherzo, notturno 

and wedding march from the ‘‘Midsum- 

mernight’s Dream’’ music, Mendelssohn; 

symphony, Mozart. Soloist, Mr C. M. 
; Loeffler. 


a 


|} least, faithful to his subject, 


auditor | 


ij; played Dec. 26, 1894, 
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Played Here for the First Time 
—Debut of Mr. George W. 
Proctor in a New 


certo. 


The program of the Symphony con- 
cert last night in Music Hall, Mr. Emil 
Paur conductor, was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Fidelio’’ Beethoven 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, 
OE ES ke red biaw eked bh 0'b oebd ae ook cans sSchuett 
. Allegro risoluto., 
. Andante tranquillo, 
o. Allegro vivace, 
(first time in Boston.) 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Wallenstein’s Lager’’ 
Smetana 
| (first time in Boston.) ~ 
Symphony No. 3, in F major, op. 90..Brahms 


The program-book said that ‘‘Wal- 
lenstein’s Camp” belongs to Smetana’s 
‘posthumous works.”’ 

Smetana was conductor of the Phil- 


harmonic Soctety in Gothenberg, Swe- | 


. 
| 


den, from 1&8 to 1861. While he was oc- 


cupying this position, he. wrote at least | 


two symphonic poems, ‘Richard IIT.’’ 
(1858) and ‘‘Wallenstein’s Lager’’ (1859), 
the year of his first wife’s death.” 

This piece is remarkable, first of all 
for its refreshing honesty. There is 


ting with the audience. The man says 
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‘Smetana’s “ Wallenstein'’s Lager” 


FP 
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Piano Con- | 
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and other invited artists, and then at 
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| the. fourth Philharmonic concert in 


-Vienna-in January, 1896. The work calls. 


for little attention. The talent of 


Schiitt lies in piquant harmonies and 


capricious rhythms in miniature; for in 
pieces of long breath he displays neither 
cohesion nor force, The concerto does 
not hang together. There are a few 
agreeable moments, as the second 
theme in the fifst movement. The pret- 
tiness of the second. movement is con- 
ventional. The finale is thankless and 
drearily vulgar. The orchestration is 


' bombastic and flippant. 


L 


ty 
| 
‘| 


his say very frankly; he gives his idea | 
in music of Schiller’s play, and if the 


trumpets and drums and cymbals an- 
noy the sensitive, the composer is, at 


be said that in the performance, Mr. 
Paur did not always observe the due 
proportion that should exist between 
percussion instruments and the rest of 
the orchestra. There was one general 
fortissimo in which .only cymbals and 
drums were heard; but the composer 
had no such intention, Nor was Mr. 
Paur happy in his conception of the 
trombone and tuba recitatives. 

Mr. Apthorp says, ‘‘Rheinberger, too, 
has some reference to the 
Capuchin in the Lager 


It must | 


Mr. Proctor has no doubt piano-tal- 
ent. He displayed taste at times, and 
he was sincere in the performance ef a 
most insincere work. His technique is 
as yet imperfect!y developed, as was 
seen.and heard in his full chords which 
were without -‘csonance. The first 
thing for him io do is to loosen the 
stiffness of his arms and wrists. His 
tone is at present without marked color; 
and he made no decided impression of 
individuality. It is only fair to say that 
he was handicapped by the concerto; 
but on the other hand he gave last 
night no adequate reason for his ap- 
pearance at a Symphony concert; un- 


less one of the objects of these con-/| 
| certs is to furnish young pianists an op- 
» portunity of displaying in public what 


here no striving for effect, no coquet- } they 


have not learned as 
learned in study abroad. ° 
as * % ‘ 
The respectable overture to ‘‘Fidelio”’ 
was nlayed in a sufficiently respectable 
fashion, and in the first movement of 
Brahms’s noble symphony, Mr. Paur 
showed a singular idea of the meaning 
of ‘‘allegro con brio.’’ Why not reverse 
the case occasionally, Mr. Paur, and 


give us a lively adagio? 
PHILIP HALE, 


well. as 


—— 


ne 


POSSESSES MARKED TALENT, 


Mirold_ 


| Pianist Proctor’s Debut at the 


preaching | 
movement | 


(scherzo) of his Wallenstein symphony.” | 


‘Was some reference’ is good. Rhein- 
berger includes this sermon in his 
title to the scherzo. 


. ¢ 
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Proctor 


Mr. George W. made his 


, début here in a concerto that was not 
| worth, the playing. 


Schiitt, the author 
of two piano concertos, a piano trio, 
‘“Poesiés d’ Automne,”’ ‘‘Carnaval Mig~ 
non,’’ a serenade for strings, variations 
for two pianos, small pieces for piano, 
songs, and a comic opera, “Signor For- 
mica’’ (Vienna 1882), was first made 
known to us here in concert by his 
suite for violin and piano, which was 
by Messrs. T. 


Symphony Concert. 


| Hfeard Last Evening in Schutt’s Con- 


i 
: 


corto No. Zin FEF Minor—‘‘Walien- 
stetn’s Camp’’ the Other Novelty 
on Program me—Miss Foltz in ‘‘Bo- 
hemian Girl’’ atthe Castle Square. 
The programme for thea concert last 


night ty the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Music Hall was: 
Overture, 


*“*Fidelio’’ ... se ecsescscess »- DeCthoven 


Cancerto for pianoforte, No. 2; F minor..Schutt 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp’’.. 


Smetana 


Symphony No. 8.......++eeeeeeeeee+++ Brahms | 
The soloist was Mr. George W. Proc- | 


| 
| 


' 
} 
; 


} 


| 
| 
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‘mendation. It was given here for the 
‘first time, and is singularly uninterest- 
‘ng. It says nothing new, is without in- 
dividuality of style, and oscillates be- 
tween blustering pretentiousness and 
weak conventionality. Now it is Chopin, 


now Mendelssohn; it is flecked by Schu- 
mann and fiavored by Rubinstein. — 

-. Its themes are commonplace, its bril- 
liancy is cneap tinsel, and what of dig- 
nity it has is hollow bombast. Here it 
Suggests that it might have been manu- 
factured Jlaborious:y by lLeschetitzky, 
and there it follows meekly along the 
line of Grieg. It is everything by starts 
and nothing long. such strength as it 
possesses lies in the instrumentation 
rather than in the piano part; and, 
furthermore, the orchestra predominates 
to the extent of t:.rowing :he soloist 


quite into the Lackgrouna, particularly + 


in the brief slow movement. 
In the finale alone doe? the piano come 
into due prominence. This is a species 


of tarantella, not without a certain in- | 


Spiriting ‘‘go’’; but it is of the salon- 
music order, and generally cheap in ef- 
fect. In fact, the concerto is exceeding- 
ly thin, poverty-stricken in invention, 
dwelling garrulously on empty triviali- 
tles to an almost exasperating extent. 
The solo part is abundant in dufficulties 
that tax the technique of the performer 
to the utmost, but they mean nothing 
and lead nowhere. 

It would have been more satisfying to 

ave heard Mr. Proctor in a work that 
Offered him a better opportunity to dis- 
play the finer qualities of style in re- 
®ard to expression and’ depth of senti- 
ment, As it was, he had little else to 
do than to make manifest the ability of 
his fingers and the power of his wrist. 

@ seems to hxeve studied hard and 
faithfully, and he plays’ with ease, 
Smoothness and intelligence. He does 
not abuse the piano, his touch is musi- 
cal, his technique is fluent and clean- 
cut, and he bears himself with a mod- 
esty that is exceedingly winning. The 
impression made by hirn way very fa- 
vorable, and he received three or four 
fy PF hearty recalis. 

@ was unfortunate in his selection of 

this concerto, but despite this draw- 

ack he made it clear that he is a young 
man of marked talent, and he will 
doubtless emphasize this more forcibly 
When he is heard in music that gives 
him a wider and more varied scope for 
its display than did this concerto of mere 
‘finger exercises. 


- 


The other novelty on the programme 
was the Smetana symphonic poem, which 
is manifestly pure programme music, 
Whose meaning is not quite clear with- 
Out a descriptive analysis. It is im- 
mensely fiery, and, except in its short, 
mysterious andante, is, for the most 
part @ drum and trumpet frenzy. The 

nale is a perfect tempest of brass, four 
trumpets blaring through it with tre- 
mendously effective fanfares. 


The opening movement, evidently in- 
‘tended to depict the turbulence of camp 
‘life, is the most elaborate portion of the 
work, and the strings are ingeniously 
used in a species of perpetual motion 
a@inst the themes given out by the 
-w.nd instruments. The movement, how- 
ver, ‘s extended to too great a length 
or the slight subjects with which it 
deais, and there are repetitions that 
mivht be omitted with advantage. 
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true that there is much of sound and 
fury signifying nothing, and startling as 
noise pure and simple. It was played 
With stirring spirit, the trumpeters go- 

through their arduous lip-tearing and 
lung-exhausting task with remarkable 
endurance, The work was well worth 
the hearing as an example of a prolific 
and able composer of whom little was 
known until the recent nya tag | of 
his music, but it is questionable if it 
will add anything to the fame earned by 
him in his other productions. 


The ‘‘Fidelio’’ overture was splendidly 
read and played. Of the familiar 


Brahms symphony, of which the first 
movement still remains the most de- 
lightful and edifying portion, there is 
nothing new to be said, save that Mr. 
Paur gave a beautiful reading of it and 
, that it was performed faultlessly. 
wat the next concert will be given 
Cherubini’s ‘‘Anacreon” overture: Di- 
vertimento for violin and orchestra, by 
M. Loeffler; the overture, scherzo, 
nocturne and wedding march from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’ music, and a symphony by 
Mozart. Mr. Loeffler is to be the soloist. 


—_ ++ 


Is a Program-Book a Sad 
Evil or a Good Thing ? 


—— 


A Program-Book Should Surely 
Not Be Too Technical. 


| 
‘Death of the Creator of Gou-. 


y 
nods Faust—Concert Notes. 
ADAMO een ee SO ; Te 
The Program-Book is now in fashion | 
at Symphony concerts in the large cities | 
of the United States, in London, and in 
certain towns of Germany. 


In Boston the Program-Book has as- 
sumed formidable proportions. It is 


_handed to you just before you take 
Your seat in Music Hall, and if you 


Icok down from the balcony any Sat- | 
urday night you will find the great ma- | 
jority of the audience reading the book 
with a set countenance, even while the 
orchestra is a-playing. 

And what is in these Program-Books 


/at Music Hall? Technical disquisitions 
on the technical structure of the com- 


positions themseives. The themes are 
not reproduced in musical notation. 
The language used by the learned 
writer is not understood by one hearer 
out of 20. Seldom is there any informa- 
tion about the origin of a piece. Sel- 
fom is there any entertaining gossip 


/about the circumstances of the first | 


WITH MUSICIANS. | 
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evening. 
The Program-Book at Music Hall | 
serves as a distraction rather than an 7 
aid, It prevents men and women from | 
hearing the music. The little assist- | 
ance that might be easily given is gen-. 
erally withheld. | | 


’ 


* 


¥ 

Now, I do not find fault with Mr. Ap- 
thorp, the compiler of the Symphony 
Program-Book. He believes in analyses 
couched in technical language. He does 
not believe in the reproduction of themes 
in musical notation. He is faithful to | 
his theory of what a Program-Book | 
should be. 

I do protest against the theory con- | 
cerning the Program-Book that is re- 
spected in London and in Boston. | 


4 


a * 

What should a Program-Book con- 
tain? 

Let me cite as an example a book | 
compiled by Friedrich Brandes for the | 
Dresden Symphony concert of Nov. 6, 
1896. 

Mozart’s Jupiter symphony weed 
played, Brandes first gives the date of 
composition. He takes it for granted ! 
that the hearer knows something about | 
Mozart. How does he deal with the | 
first movement of the symphony? Ty 
translate his account: | 

“The first theme enters brilliantly, 


majestically (theme is given in clear 
'type, 4 measures); it is repeated, and. 
/after a hold the following opposing ! 


theme is introduced (theme given, 4 | 
measures). The second theme furnishes 
a decided but in no way abrupt contrast | 
(theme given, 6 measures); its charac- | 
ter of quiet blithesomeness is also pre- 
'served in a fourth theme, a kind of 


coda (theme printed, 3 measures), and | 
'servatory, and was then persuaded to 


‘this completes the thematic contents of 
‘this movement.” And he speaks thus 
| succinetly of the other movements. 

- For even the musician this informa- 
tion is enough. ‘The girl who plays the 
piano sees at a glance the themes; 
there is no disquieting talk in technical 
language about the development; she 
is able to recognize the themes when 
they are afterward treated. 

Smetana’s “Richard III.” was given. 
There is an account of the circum- 
stances under which it was composed, 
A quotation from Shakspeare prepares 
the hearer. There are a few words 
about Smetana’s intention in this 
symphonic-poem, which is program 


__ music. And then there are reproduc- 
~~ tions of the characteristic motives. To 


my mind the language is too technical 
but it is simple in comparison with the 
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is a sketch of her life. There is no at- 
tempt to prejudice the hearer in ad- 
vance; the questions thaf are asked 
naturally about a new-comer are 
answered discreetly. 

| a* 

Saturday night Smetana’s ‘‘Wallen- 
stein’s Lager’’ will be played. How 
should the Program Book treat it 


ture is published in half-tone, and there 
| 


piece? 
Of what avail is a long, technical 


analysis, especially without musical 


’ 


illustrations? | 

The hearer wishes to know when 
the piece was written, when it was pro-- 
duced. There should be something about | 
Schiller’s drama that provoked the | 
music. A digression concerning other 
music inspired by Walletsteln would | 
not be impertinent. There should be 
everything to prepare the hearer for en- 
joyment and understanding. There. 
should be nothing to divert the at- 
tention from the music. \ 

‘“Yes,’’ you say, ‘but will not the 
hearer read a2 program-book like the 
Dresden oné during the music, and 
thus be diverted? 

The explanations should be short. 

The books in Dresden are concise. 
They are not swollen by advertisements, 
They are sold at an extremely low 
price a day or two before the concert. 

«* 

Such books ate not unknown in the 
United States; witness the books pre- 
pared last season by Mr. Mathews for 


the Thomas concerts in Chicago. 


a*¢ 


A cablegram announces the death of 
Joseph Théodore Désiré Barbot, the 
tenor who created the part of Faust in 
Gounod’s opera. 

Barbot was born at Toulouse, April 
12, 1824. He first studied the violin and 
had no idea of being a singer. In 1848 
he studied harmony at the Paris Con- 
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take singing lessons from Garcia with 


_whom he staid three years, studying 
'also with Morin, Moreau-Sainti, and 
Michelot. Toward the end of 1848 he 


was engaged at the Opera. 
Barbot’s .greatest success in Paris | 
was as Faust. He created this part | 


‘at the Tpéatre Lyrique, March 19, 


1859. Mrs. Carvalho was Marguerite, | 
Miss Faivre, Siebel; Balanqué, Mephis- 
topheles; Reynal, Valentine. Scudo in 
his review of the performance said: 
“Mr. Barbot made all that he could out 
of the part so that his bad voice and 
Toulonsian accent should be pardoned. 
Why was the part not given to 
Michot?’’ Pougin says of Barbot, “He 
was a remarkable singer in many ways, 
although his voice was unsatisfactory.” 

Barbot, with his wife, a dramatic 
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M ATTERS. ‘would require development of themes, the io wa hen ed in’ this part of the, 

® j composer employed a species of song-form esting, semi-basbarto bina was of in ers 
with trio, in which melody pure and sim- The Brahms third symphony which tole’ 
ple might rule, and in which a series of | lowed was oddly placed. Mr. Gericke, who. 
short pictures rather than one large one _ used to maké a rule. of ending each pro-. 
was demanded. The composer succeeded | gramme with a symphony (‘the ofrade on 
Pa i Say ths. biantol ar racer ne eye es fe masterpiece ought not to be disturbed” 
at the Paris Conservatory. | » Pianist (an 8s OWn gift oO »y anything following it,” ai 
ae ee | P re Concert Saturday. melody) without climbing any Olympian’) an exception of this work ae havtoe Ta 


tt «*s heights or adding a standar rert¢ ‘an ending 25 having togg 
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tes the world’s repertoire. imax to a mu. 
‘Paris Opéra in 1869 Colin was the hero 

to Nilsson’s Marguerite. The part has 
since been sung there by many, Bos- 


‘quin, Achard, Vergnet,—the list is long. ' 


And Fausts have been seen here by the 
‘dozen in Boston, but how many of 
them made much of an impression? 

The trouble is in the part. itself. 
‘The panorama of the old man sighing 
'and whining for youth, rejuvenated, 
‘making love to Marguerite, standing by 
and. consenting to the assassination of 
Walentine, and then ccming into the 
‘prison to oblige the management and 
Join in the trio—no, no, here is no 
‘Sympathetic or heroic part. Capoul is 
‘still remembered for his love making. 
Today there is no Faust in this coun- 
‘try worth the price of an orchestra 
seat. A German Faust is funny, but 
not to the extent of $3 or $350. Jean 
de Reszke is respectable; but faust 
was not respectable; he was something 


more than a genteel person. Gounod: 


/did not do much for the tenor. 
| PHILIP HALE. 


The concert of Saturday began with a | 
rather conservative performance of Beet- | 


hoven’s ‘Fidelio’ overture, by no means 
the best of the four different overtures 
which the composer wrote at different 


times for his single opere. The tempo 


seemed to drag a little at times, but the 
work was interpreted with all possible 
clearness and received considerable ap- 
plause. 

The chief feature of the concert was the 
eppearance of a new pianist, a resident of 
Boston, and a young man who received 
the greater part of his musical education 
here, 

When Mr. G. W. Proctor left Boston 
some years ago, his teacher, Mr. Carl 
Faeiton, of the New England Conserva- 
tory, had already brought him well into 
the domain of advanced piano-work. Since 
that time he has been hard at work in 
Vienna under Leschitizky, and the fruits 
of his labors were offered to his own city 
for the first time at this concert. 

The concerto at first chosen was by 
Schytte, the Dane, but this was finally 
changed for the second piano concerto of 
Schuett, the Viennese, the intimate friend 
of Mr.,Proctor’s teacher, Leschitizky. It 
is not a very great work; it has the mod- 
ern romantic tendencies without having a 
spark of Schumann’s breadth. 

The composer starts his work with 
mighty thoughts and then begins to stag- 
ger perceptibly under his load; instead of 
sustained power, therefore, one obtains 
only spasmodic effort. Occasionally some 
charming stretches are attained, as in the 
theme of the second movement, but never 
a broad homogeneity. 

The first movement started with gigantic 
power, but very soon began to fritter it- 
self away on the development of an unim- 
portant figure which had but little to say 
for itself in spite of all its ingenious trans- 


formations. The coda wound up with a. 


fury for which there seemed no adequate 
cause. 

The second movement placed Mr. Schuett 
upon his native heath,—the light romantic 
scnool,—and presented a charming theme 
which was freely varied by piano and or- 
chestra. The hypercritic might find the 
movement a little below concerto dignity 
and more akin to drawing-room, music of 
poetic tendemcies, but it achieved what it 
evidently set out to do, and was attractive 
from first to last. 


The third movement was likasvise unam- — 
bitious save in the technica! field. Ine , 


Mr. Proctor, who was very favorably 
received, began in good style, exhibiting 
breadth and clearness in the first move- 
ment, ite also was refined, and voetic 
in the second movement, but in the finale 
he seemed to be fatigued and could not 
balance against the orchestra. There was 
some indistinetness in the final coda and 
a lame, inconsequemtial ending. 

It is always hazardous, and frequentiy 


first hearing of any artist; a debut is be- 
set with so many hindrances that it is 
often not a full and fair trial. It would 
be impossible, for example, to state defi- 
nitely whether Mr. Proctor lacked breadth 
of thought in the finale, or whether there 
was too slight a physique to bear the mus- 
cular strain, or whether there was ner- 
vousness present. [f he can play sus- 
tainedly as he did in the first movement 
he will very soon entitle himself to a place 
among our leading American pianists. 

He was abundantly applauded, being re- 
calie/i four times at the close of the work, 
and one cam unhesitatinely say that there 
is abundant promise in this newest pien- 
ist 

It ig many years since the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, in the days. when the Boston 
Svmphony was not, gave a performance 
of Rheinberger’s ‘‘Wallemstein Symphony;” 
at this concert another setting of the Wal- 
lenstein subject was presented which 
seemed more aglow with genius than the 
Munich Kapellmeister’s setting. Smetana’s 
‘“‘Wallenstein’s Camp” was a tone-picture 
that could be understood without reading 
Schiller’s tragedy. 

The wild revelry that precedes the en- 
trance of the Capuchin, and a itttle kint 
of the sermon where the soldiery try to 
kill him and the two Croats protect him, 
may be discerened by the lively imagina- 
tion, but for all practical purposes the de- 
tails of the German play caa be set aside 
and the picture taken as a portrayal of 
the Duke of Ifriedland’s camp in the Chir- 
ty years’ war, with all its wild soldiery 
and its ferocious and tumultous revelry. 
KHvening, night and morning are expres- 
Sively depicted, and the work becomes as 
effective a military picture as a Detuille 
or a De Neuville canvas. 

{ft seemed a little exaggerated in the 
performance, however. Mr. Paur must be- 
ware of the extremes of force which are 
possibie of production with his large band. 


The work began with a dynamite explo- | 


sion that caused timid auditors io cling to 
their seats, and it ended with a series of 


detonations that seemed out of place any- | 


where except in a deaf and dumb asylum, 

There were, however, many delightful 
touches between these uproars; the foik- 
dances picturing the rough delights of the 
camp in the evening, were excelicntly giv- 
en and had a charm of their own. Afier 
this there came a theme en trombones 
and bass tuba that will not be rivalled even 
on the day of judgment for power. it is 
pleasamt to nots that there are no svmp- 
toms of lung disease in this depurtinent of 
our orchestra. 

Then came the mysterious pizzicato pas- 
sages and the theme on the muted violins 
that showed the unruly camp hushed to 
slumber. The fanfares of trumpets (ex- 
cellently played) were fitting heralds of the 
morning and of the marching out of the 


-tations of Brahms that Bosto 


-$ war ecarcely seems .4 
unjust, to form a judicial opinion at the * ><“ y to the reviewer as 


‘has, of course, some touches that m 
. worthy of the greatest living 
-the subordinate theme of the first move-— 


——$—$——$——_——— 


sical programme. The audience must have 


fe.t something of this thought on this oc. 


casion; accustomed to being forcibly turn- 
ed out i eg Piper and crashes, here they 
were ushered out on tiptoe, in the e | 
possible manner. nn j 

The work was superbly read by Mr, . 
Paur, who has given us the best {interpre- 


o has ever 
received. As to the symphony itself it 


cae ates ite eee great a 
work as its predecessor and successor. It 


ake it) 
Ssymphonist; | 


ment ts beautiful enough to make the rep- 
utation of any composer, but the slow! 


:>movement is not comparable in beauty | 


with the similar movemertts in the second | 
or fourth symphonies by the same com- 
poser. Hans Richter, after his first ex- 
amination of this symphony, called it the . 
*“‘Heroic” symphony of Brahms, and this. 
may apply in some degree to the first and 
last movements, and thére is a further 
connection between these two in the reap- 
pearance of a thought of the first- move« 
ment in the coda of the finale, a procedure 
whieh Brahms fearned from Beethoven. 
The short movement which takes the 


place of a Scherzo is altogether a charming 


one, and Brahms, knowing that he lacked 
the Mende!ssohnian playfulness, was wise 


in substituting a shorter movement, an in- 


termezzo, for the full Scherzo. 
The finale belongs to Brahms’ great 


imovements, but after all its. strife of 
|themes the gentle end with muted strings 
;and sustatned chords like sighs is very 
unexpected, and while making a fitting end 
to the symphony it became rather an anti- 
climax regarded as ending to the entire 
programme. Louis C,. Elson. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the tenth symphony con- 
cert, given in the Music Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, was as follows: 

Beethoven: “Overture to “Fidelio,” in E major, 
opus 72. a ial 
Eduard Schiitt: Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, Mm 
F minor, opus 47. 
(First time in Boston.) ti 
Smetana: Symphonic Poein, “Wallensteiz’s Lager. 
(First time in Roston). 
srabins: Symphony No. 8. ia F major, opus 90. 
Mr. George W. Proctor was the pianist. 

The “Fidelio” overtvre was admirably 
played;. excellent tempi, fine fire and vigor 
of accent, grand effect! Perhaps Mr. Paur 
may be induced some time to give also the 
companion “small overture’ to the great 
opera, the ‘‘Leonore”’ (so-called) No. 1. It | 
would be listened to with pleasure, ¢ 

Smetana’s ‘‘Wallenstein’s Lager’’ seems, 
as far.as one can judge from one hearing, 
about the liveliest symphonic poem we have 


yet heard by this composer. It is evidently 
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> of fae {Ying 8) meg cher ha ey 

r al Pie composition is "little else than 
yer er revived and out- eyerbeered; — 

2 to that characteristic play of triplets 

san organ-point, one recognizes Meyer- 

"s style in it. But there is no little 
éshness of melodic invention in thé work, | 
n op picturesque color; and it is carried — 
hr sugh with great dash. There is a fan- 

are for four trumpets in it that is one of 
Bh he . most. brilliant things of the sort we 

on . It was capitally played. 

. Qrahms’ 8 great F major symphony seems 
# ter than ever! The playing of the first 
vd “a vement, though generally full of fire, left 
! * athing to be desired in point of showing / 

orth clearly the full meaning of the music. 

s of the most—perhaps the most—striking' 
ints in the movement was so slurred over |. 
& to be wellnigh lost to the ear. This was 
fat nearly omnipresent counter-theme 
hich so pertinaciously. dogs the steps of 
first theme, the minor counter-theme to 
: “the major theme. That its presence should 
s vaguely felt, rather than clearly detected, 
tn the opening measures for wind instru- 
‘ “me ants is excusable; indeed, it were hard to 
ell whether this vagueiféss lay in Brahms’s | 
iterition, or is the result of a miscalcula- 
: io n in his scoring of the passage. But from 
: e point (beginning with the third measure) 
; lere this counter-theme appears in. the 
| am against the major first theme in the 
Aolinis, it seems to us that there can be lit- 
doubt that it must be impressed upon 
oa ear as firmly as the first theme itself; 

a here the scoring—giving the counter- | 

ic me to the basses, double-bassoon and 

hird trombone—makes this clearness of ex- 
ositton perfectly easy. We know that two 

i. —oaigrme opposed arguments have been 

ight forward about the rendering of this 
ye, Mr. Gericke, frightened at the ter- 

. Tien relation between the A-flat of, the 
cou wunter-theme and the .A-natural of the 

sme, used to try to tone it down by mak- 
z the counter-theme as inconspicuous as 
sible. But this did not really tone it 
wn ‘an the least; it merely made the pas- | 

Sage Sound ike bad harmony. Mr. Nikisch, 

a the other hand, argued that, if the 
ge cross-relation were to be “saved,” | 
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Be yuld be so only by letting the ear per- | 


rd ~ 


re as quickly and clearly as possible that | 
it wa s the result of the quasi-dramatic op-_ 
‘position of two distinct melodies—the one 
1 F major and the other in F minor; so he 
‘enormous stress upon the counter- 
th abi making it stand forth. distinctly 
rom peneath the harmony. It seems to us 
at Mr. Gericke’s idea in this matter is fun- 
am sntally weak and futile; that Mr. Ni- 
sch’s isthe only sensibleone. Mr. Paur fol- 
wed the Gericke plan; not only was the 
4 2 late - outline of this counter-theme not 
a nt in the bass, but the ear had diffi-. 
y in grasping it when it came in. imme- 
afterward | in. soe. horns, _ bassoons | 
: istening could detect. 
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“well. have > TK ot. be 
it might hz vi peep 
‘well to pay a ‘little more . ‘attention » 
Brahms’s indication,“‘passionato” in seine 
the major first theme—especially toward the | 


end, just before the subsidiary sets in. . With. 
| these two exceptions, the movement was well 
played. The second movement went ad- , 
mirably; but we could have stood the third, 


Poco Allegretto, a thought slower. The 
wonderful burst from F minor to F major 
near the close of the finale was more effect- 
ively done than it was two years ago; still 


we do not think the possibilities of this 
thrice-beautiful passage have been sated 
exhausted ,yet. 


In selecting the Schiitt concerto for his 
first @ppearance in Boston Mr. Proctor 
showed no little of the generous enthusiasm 
of youth. For we hardly know a work of its 
kind in which the solo insirument is so 
hardly treated—in fact, so ill-treated—by the 
orchestra. If a composer has ideas which 


can only be expressed in such orchestration - 


as that, he should not write pianoforte con- 
certos. The score is not remarkably. full, 
not so full as that of some other modern 


concertos; but the scoring, the instrumenta- 
‘tion,@s so thick and heavy that one wonders. 


how Any pianist could expect even a modern 
concert-grand to cut through it. Even in 
places where the instrumentation is lighter 
and more transparent, the composer seems 
to have taken delight in putting in a tin- 
some other infernal ma- 
chine, to prevent your hearing what the 
pianoforte has to say. Mr. Schiitt is forty 
years old, and this is his second concerto; 
so he has not the excuse of extreme youth; 
but the scoring of this concerto is—as Mat- 
thew Arnold said of a certain letter of Shel- 
ley’s —‘‘worse than stupid, it is bete!’’ More 
is the pity, for the composition itself has 
much to recommend it; it is worked out 
with excellent'skill, and though the thematic 


| material is not particularly distinguished, it 
| is not dull. 


quite evident. 


Mr. Proctor plays the pianoforte with that 


unmistakable ease that has to be born in a 


man; that is, he plays like every inch a 
pianist. His technique leaves, as far as we 
could see, nothing to be desired, and he 
plays not only fluently but really brilliantly. 
Luckily there are some few stretches of un- 
accompanied work in-the concerto; and in 


these he showed that he could phrase grace-_ 


fully and with fine musical instinct. How 
deep down his musical nature reaches, the 
music gave no means of judging. But that 
he has a keen sense for effectiveness was 
Hits success with the audience 
was unquestioned; the applause was loud 
and long, and he was recalled several times 
at the end. 

The next programme is: Cherubini, éver- 
ture to ‘“‘Anacréon,” opus 241; Leeffier, di- 


vertimento for violin and orchestra: in A. 


major, opus 9; Mendelssohn, overture, scher- 
zo, notturne, and wedding 


61; Mozart, — ll be the be annou 


‘the others form a little group of ‘*Leonores. vee 


| 1t was silent from 


march - from. 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ opus 21 Boe 


MUSIC é 28 


THE SYMPHONY, ETC. 


Mr Paur began his tenth Sy mphony programme 
with that one of Beethoven's many oyertyres to 
‘‘Fidelio’’ which bears the name of the opera, »While 
It is | 
only less well known than the greatest favorite 
and most intense of all, the Leonore No. 8. It was 


very well played, and then the programme passed | 
on to its first novelty, which was a_ pianoforte con- | 
certo by Edward Schutt, which appears on a first | 


hearing as a rather abnormal, unequil and unsatis- 
fying composition. In 
mental fashions it often suggests those wandering, 
groping, irresolute pages of Brahms’s, in which that 
composer seems to be trying to solve some 
problem of his own proposing—always about 
to reach 4  perfecf cayclysion, and never 
quite getting there. Fancy there are and 
strength, a smart display of command over the or- 
chestra and a useof the keyboard which at least 
implies a certain satisfaction in the exhibition of 
brilliant technical resources anl acquirements. 
The first movement is various thinzs by turns and 
nothing long; 1t storms without apparent reason and 
subsides for no evident canse; it has beautiful bits 
and ugly passages, and it alteraates violent ‘‘tutti’’ 
with fragmentary sallies fora solo violin or som: 
Other isolated instrument. The second modvement 
has a pretty flavor, byt itis abgut as syhstantial as 
a meringue. and has that manner—so hard to define 
and so easy to recognize—which makes it sqund 
more like an improvisation of ear-pleasing and 
nerve-soothing nothingness, If it have a purpose, 


it conceals it weil, and if it represents any ordered | 
‘Tha | 


serious thought it fails tu convey it. 
last movement is the most satisfactory as mus3ic; 
but chieflv, we fancy, because it announces itself as 
a lively, assertive kind of a taranteila, and sticks to 
that quite consistently and Keeps it up at high pace 
to the very end. There is certainly cleverness in 
the work; but tous it appears far more like a fan- 
tasia elaborated into three movem ints, than like a 
concerto, even gf the highest and least responsible 
nature, | 
The solo pianist was Mr. George W. Proctor, 

about whuse personality and preparation it would 
have been pleasant to receive some information. 
But, as usual, when the programme-book was con- 
sulted for the intelligence it is its duty to furnish, 
idleness or ignorance, and the 
audience must needs wait for the Sunday papers to 
give them inextenso the facts which the official 
organ of the concert had been un- 
able to discover,—these being chiefly that the 
player is a Cambridge young man who has been 
studying abroad for some years with the encoyrage- 
ment and backing of a distinguished society dame, 
Mr. Proctor is a young man wh») did nat seem 


its tentative and experi- | 
in Which one could take some solid 


splendor of trumpets soared 


Pant 


his part had heen constrycted as nah for 
show purposes 4s far anything else, and 
he pushed it brilliantly and firmly ta the front. 


| 
His technique is decided and clear, and he was 
ready and positive in the difficult and showy ar-~ 
| 


namentation which so much aboynded, and also 
smooth and proportionate when there was a chance 
for a little legato. The concert does not call for 
much temperamen ta! mterest, but Mr. Proctor gave 
promise of warmth, earnestness and concentration 
in music requiring such better qualities than even 
his marked Lesketizky style can alone demonstrate. 

Another novelty followed, being Smetana’s post- 
hurnous orchestral poem of ‘*Wallenstein’s Camp,”’ 
interest. It 
seems to depict the hurly-burly of the busy 
bivouac; the evening songs and dances, their music 
shot across by the call of trumpet or roll of drum; 
the falling of night and silence; the invigorating 
reveille, the assembly and the ordering of marching 
ranks. [t proved to be diversified, true in sugges- 
tion, grasped with yigor and wrqaght out with poeti- 
cal as well as yital touch. Now a soft melody 
came from a yiolin or clarinet or flute, and now the 
aud searched, and 
the clangor of the whole orchestra burst out. ‘Ehere 
was some real, indisputable ngise in it, but this 
came revantly and became that portion of the tone- 
picture in which it appeared. 

Last on the programme was the third symphony 
of Brahms, which is in many respect his most agree- 
able one, but which illustrates—particularly in the 
second movement—that indeternateness of which 
we have spoken just above. The reading was con- 


 servative and good. 


For next week this 
Cherubini, overture, ‘*Anacreon;”’ 
vertimento for violin and orchestra 
Mendelssohn, Overture, Schergo, Notturno, 
Wedding March from the ‘*Midsummer Night's 
Dream’’ music; Mogart, Symphony. Soloist, Mr. 


Loeffler. 


programme is announced ; 
Loeffler, Di- 


in A, Op. 9; 


d’Enfants.”’ 


me. ) 
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tolack confidence and wha played courageously ——— 


and vigoroysly. He eyjdently ynderstoad that 


and | 


| 
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from beneath the harmony. 
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as to be wellnigh lost to the ear. 


theme to the basses, 


‘passage. 
‘rific cross-relation between the A-flat of the 
‘ecounter-theme and the . A-natural 


damentally weak and futile; 
-kisch’s isthe only sensible one. 


eflects th es br ‘Wie 

ur eS “of gh 9c Poh and. tumble camp life 
idtund in Schiller’s play—that wonderful 
oa that is no play,” in which Schiller has 
“done some of his most sparkling writing. 
After all, the composition is little else than 
“Meyerbeer revived and out-Meyerbeered; 
even to that characteristic play of triplets 


beer’s style in it. But there is no little 


freshness of melodic invention in the work, 
no little picturesque color; and it is carried 
through with great dash. There is a fan- 
fare for four trumpets in it that is one of 
‘the most brilliant things of the sort we 
| “fire It was capitally played. 


rahms’s great F major symphony seems 
eater than ever! The playing of the first 
movement, though generally full of fire, left 


something to be desired in point of showing 
forth clearly the full meaning of the music. 


One of the most—perhaps the most—striking 


points in the movement was so slurred over . 


This was 
that nearly omnipresent counter-theme 
which so pertinaciously. dogs the steps of 
the first theme, the minor counter-theme to 
the major theme. That its presence should 
be vaguely felt, rather than clearly detected, 
in the opening measures for wind instru- 

ments is excusable; indeed, it were hard to 
tell whether this vagueriéss lay in Brahms’s 


intention, or is the result of a miscalcula- | 


tion in his scoring of the passage. But from 
the point (beginning with the third measure) 
where this counter-theme appears in the 
bass against the major first theme in the 
violins, it seems to us that there can be lit- 
tle doubt that it must be impressed upon 
the ear as firmly as the first theme itself; 
and here the scoring—giving the counter- 
double-bassoon and 
third trombone—makes this clearness of ex- 
position perfectly easy. We know that two 
diametrically opposed arguments have been 
brought forward about the rendering of this 
Mr. Gericke, frightened at the ter- 


of the 
theme, used to try to tone it down by mak- 
ing the counter-theme as inconspicuous as 
But this did not really tone it 
down in the least; it merely made the pas- 
Sage sound like bad harmony. Mr. Nikisch, 
on the other hand, argued that, if the 
strange cross-relation were to be ‘‘saved,’’ 
it could be so only by letting the ear per- 
ceive as quickly and clearly as possible that 
it was the. result of the quasi-dramatic op- 


‘position of two distinct melodies—the one 


in F major and the other in F minor; so he 
laid enormous stress upon the counter- 
theme, making it stand forth distinctly 
It seems to us 
that Mr. Gericke’s idea in this matteris fun- 
that Mr. Ni- 
Mr. Paur fol- 
lowed the Gericke plan; not only was the 
melodic outline of this counter-theme not 


apparent in the bass, but the ear had diffi- 


culty in grasping it when it came in imme- 


diately afterward in the horns, bassoons 
‘and clarinets; 


acute listening could detect 
it the next time in the flutes, oboes and 


Mee at che vier 


1 end, just before the subsidiary sets in. 
on an organ-point, one recognizes Meyer- | 


} 
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of this minor counter-theme; if you do not. 
it might as well have not been. 


hear | it, 
there. Perhaps, too, it might have bee 

well to pay a little more attention to 
Brahms’s indication, ‘‘passionato”’ in playing 
the major first theme—especially toward the 
With 
these two exceptions, the movement was well 
played. 
mirably; but we could have stood the third, 
Poco Allegretto, a thought slower. The 
wonderful burst from I minor to F major 
near the close of the finale was more effect- 
ively done than it was two years ago; still 


we do not think the possibilities of this 


thrice-beautiful passage have been quite 
exhausted yet. 

In selecting the Schiitt concerto for his 
first @ppearance in Boston Mr. Proctor 
showed no little of the generous enthusiasm 
of youth. For we hardly know a work of its 
kind in which the solo insirument is so 
hardly treated—in fact, ¢o ill-treated—by the 
orchestra. If @ composer has ideas which 
can only be expressed in such orcnestration 
as that, he should not write pianoforte con- 
certos. The score is not remarkably full, 
not so full as that of some cther modern 
concertos; but the scoring, the instrumenta- 


‘tion,a@s so thick and heavy that one wonders 


how any pianist could expect even a modern 
concert-grand to cut through it. Even in 
places where the instrumentation is lighter 
and more transparent, the composer seems 
to have tealxen delight in putting in a tin- 
kling triangle or some other infernal ma- 
chine, to prevent your hearing what the 
pianoforte has to say. Mr. Schiitt is forty 
years old, and this is his second concerto; 
so he has not the excuse of extreme youth; 
but the scoring of this concerto is—as Mat- 
thew Arnold said of a certain letter of Shel- 
ley’s —‘‘worse than stupid, it is bete!’’ More 
is the pity, for the composition itself has 
much to recommend it; it is worked out 
with excellent’skill, and though the thematic 
material is not particularly distinguished, it 


is not dull. 


Mr. Proctor plays the pianoforte with that 
unmistakable ease that has to be born in a 
man; that is, he plays like every inch a 
pianist. His technique leaves, as far as we 
could see, nothing to be desired, and he 
plays not only fluently but really brilliantly. 
Luckily there are some few stretches of un- 
accompanied work in-the concerto; and in 
these he showed that he could phrase grace- 
fully and with fine musical instinct. Pow 
deep down his musical nature reaches, the 
music gave no means of judging. But that 
he has a keen sense for effectiveness was3 
quite evident. Tits success with the audience 
was unquestioned; the applause was loud 


and long, and he was recalled several times 


at the end. 

The next programme is: Cherubini, over- 
ture to ‘‘Anacréon,’’ opus 211; Leeffler, di- 
vertimento for violin and orchestra in A 
major, opus 9; Mendelssohn, overture, scher- 
zo, notturne, and wedding march - from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ opus 21 and 
61; Mozart, symphony to be announced. 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler will be the violinist. 


The second movement went ade. 


MUSIC Coun 


THE SYMPHONY, ETC. 
Mr Paur began his tenth Symphony programme 
with that one of Beethoven's many oyertyres to 
‘*Fidelio’’ which bears the name of the opera,while 


the others form a little groyp of ‘*Leonores.’’ It is 


only less well known than the greatest favorite 
and most intense of all, the Leonore No. %. It was 
very well played, and then the programme passed 
on to its first novelty, which was a_ pianoforte con- 
certo by Kdward Schutt, which appears on a first 
hearing as a rather abnormal, unequil and unsatis- 
fying composition. In its tentative and experi- 
mental fashions it often suggests those wandering, 


groping, irresolute pages of Brahms’s, in which that | 


composer seems to be trying to 
problem of his own 
to reach 4 _ perfec} never 
quite getting there. fancy jthere are and 
strength, a sinart display of command over the or- 
chestra and a use of the keyboard which at least 
implies a certain 
brilliant technical resources antl acquirements. 
The first movement is various thins; by turas and 
nothing long; 1t storms without apparent reason and 
subsides for no evident canse; it has beautiful bits 
and ugly passages,and it alteraates violent ‘‘tutti’’ 
with fragmentary sallies fora solo violin or som; 
other isolated instrument. The s3cond movement 
has a pretty flavor, byt itis about as substantial as 
a meringue. and has that manner—so hard to define 
and so easy to recognize—which makes it sqund 
more like an improvisation of ear-pleasing and 
nerve-soothing nothingness, If ithave a purpose, 
it conceals it weil, and if it represents any ordered 
serious thought it fails’ tu 
last movement is the most satisfactory as inu3ic; 
but chieflv, we fancy, because it announces itself as 


solve some 
proposing—al ways 
conclysion, and 


a lively, assertive kind of a taranteila, and sticks to | 


that quite consistently and Keeps it up at high pace 
to the very end. There is certainly cleverness in 
the work; but tous it appears far more like a fan- 
tasia elaborated into three movem nts, than like a 


| concerto, even gf the highest and least responsible 
| nature, 


The solo pianist was Mr. George W. Proctor, 
about whose personality and preparation it would 
have been pleasant to receive some information. 
But, as usual, when the programme-book was con- 
sulted for the intelligence it is its duty to furnish, 
it was silent from idleness or ignorance, and the 
audience must needs wait for the Sunday papers to 
give them inextenso the facts which the official 
of the concert had been un- 
discover,—these being chiefly that the 
man who has been 


organ 
able to 
player is a Cambridge young 
studying abroad for some years with the encoyrage- 
ment and backing of a distinguished society dame. 
Mr. Proetor isa young man wh) did nat seem 
tolack confidence and wha played courageously 
and yigoroysly. He _ eyidently understood that 


about | 


Satisfaction in the exhibit:on of | 


convey it. ‘Lha: 


_ show 
he pushed it brilliantly and firmly 


his part had heen constructed as 


purposes 4s _ far 


much = for 
anything else, and 
to the front. 
His technique is decided and clear, and he was 


| ready and positive in the difficult and showy ar-’ 


namentation which sq much abounded, and also 
smooth and proportionate when there was a chance 
for a little legato. The concert does nat call for 
much temperamen ta! mterest, but Mr. Proctor gave 
promise of warmth, earnestness and concentration 
in music requiring such better qualities than even 
his marked Lesketizky style can alone demonstrate. 

Another novelty followed, being Smetana’s post- 
humous orchestral poem of ‘*Wallenstein’s Caimp,”’ 
in Which one could take some solid interest. It 
seems to depict the hurly-burly of the busy 
bivouac; the evening songs and dances, their music 
shot across by the call of trumpet or roll of drum; 
the falling of night and silence; the invigorating 
reveille, the assembly and the ordering of marching 
ranks. It proved to be diversified, true in sugges- 
tion, grasped with vigor and wroaght out with poeti- 
ealas well as vital touch. Now a soft melody 
game from a violin or clarinet or flute, and now the 
splendor of trumpets soared aud searched, and | 
the clangor of the whole orchestra burst ont. ‘Ehere | 
was some real, indisputable ngise in it, but this | 
came revantly and became that portion of the tone- | 
picture in which it appeared. 

Last on the programme was tbe third symphony 
of Brahms, which is in many respect his most agree- | 
able one, but which illustrates—particularly in the 
second movement—that indeternateness of which 
we have spoken just above. ‘The reading was con- 
servative and good. 

For next week this programme is announced: 
Cherubini, overture, ‘*Anacreon;”’ Lefer, Di- 
vertimento for violin and orchestra in A, Op. 9; 
Mendelssohn, Overture, Scherzo, Notturno, and 
Wedding March from the ‘*Midsummer Night's 
Dream’’ music; Mozart, Symphony. Soloist, Mr. 
Loeftler. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


* 


Al. GONGERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY Q9, AT 


Programme. 


CHERUBINI. OVERTURE, to ‘‘Anacréon,”’ op. 241. 


C. M. LOEFFLER. DIVERTIMENTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 
in A minor, op. 9. 
. Préambule: Allegro. 
. Eglogue: Andante. 


. Carnaval des Morts, (Variations on the “‘ Dies irae’): 
Moderato. 


; 

' . 

* 

b 3 

ie 
ve 
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MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE, SCHERZO, NOTTURNO, and 


WEDDING MARCH from ‘“ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,”’’ op. 21 and 61. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY in E-flat minor (B. & H., No. 3). 
. Adagio. — Allegro. 
. Andante. 
. Menuetto. — Trio. 
. Finale: Allegro. 


Soloist: 


Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER. 
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USIC AND DRAMA, Jv" 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The eleventh symphony concert, given in the 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, brought the 
following programme: : 


Cherubini: Overture to “Anacréon,”’ opus 241. 
C. M. Loeffler: Divertimento tor violin and orchestra, 
in A minor, opus 4. 


Mendelssohn: vUverture, Scherzo, Notturno, and Wed- | 
ding March from the music to “Midsummer Nignt’s 


Dream,” opus 21 and GL. 
Mozart: Symphouy in E-flat major (B. & H., No. 3). 
Mr. CU, M. Loeffler was the violinist. 


Cherubini’s charming and brilliant over- | 


ture was brilliantly played; perhaps witn 
something more of modern ‘‘modification 
of tempo’’ than we quite like, but with fine 


spirit and accent. There are some bids at | 


variety which succeed only in bringing 
about a greater monotony. When every 
pianissimo is taken moderately, and every 


-erescendo is made to go accelerando, the 


music of one composer sounds pretty much 
like that of another. m 

In Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’ overture one of the exceedingly 
few techincal flaws in our orchestra was 
uncomfortably apparent. Cannot the com- 


' bined mass of wood-wind and horns learn 


to strike in exactly together on the beat? 
A company of infantry that came to ‘order 
arms,’’ as they came in on the opening 
chords of this overture last Saturday even- 
ing, would stand no chance in a prize drill. 
Upon the whole, we have heard the over- 
ture go better before. The scherzo was 
nimbly and vivaciously played, and Mr. 
Jaquet well kept up the traditions of the 
orchestra for impeccable fliute-playing. In 


' the return of the theme in the notturno, the 


higher wood-wind were allowed to play too 
strong; never before have we heard the 
first horn—the sole bearer of the melody— 
put to such straits by an over-loud accom- 
paniment. The wedding march went very 


brilliantly, the coda being especially im- 


pressive. 

Mozart’s ever-beautiful E-flat symphony 
was, upon the whole, excellently played. As 
in the ‘‘Anacréon’’ overture, we did not 
like hearing the soft first theme of the Al- 
legro played slower than the forte subsidi- 
ary that followed it; and Mr. Paur made a 
ritenuto in the minuet that was as incon- 
céivable as it was horrible. If any move- 
ment in all symphonic literature is written 
to clockwork, this minuet of the E-flat sym- 
phony is! 

We are in doubt whether to call Mr. Loef- 
fier’s violin. divertimento his best thing, or 


only one of his best. It is full of that im- | 


aginativeness that characterizes the com- 


‘poser—Edgar Poe would have liked to hear 


it!—but, to.our thinking, this quality shows 


itself somewhat more genially than in some 
of his later works. The composition is less 


nervously high-strung, less feverish; there 
seems to be a de@per feeling for musical 


beauty, a less constant welcome to the un- 
‘expected and unusual. The opening Préam- 
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Eglogue is one of the finest instance 
continuous melodic development, 


in the | 


midst of a perfect revel of sensuous and | 


characteristic tone-color, 


wholly Mr. Loeffier’s own; other composers 
may have employed the same _ devices— 
muted trumpets, the omission of the violins, 


- ete.—but never with just this effect. It is 
' one of the most ecstatically lovely slow 


that we . know. | 
The instrumentation of this movement is 


movements for violin and orchestra that | 


we know. In the ‘‘Carnival of the Dead,’”’ 
with its variations on the ‘‘Dies irae,’’ Mr. 


Loeffler shows his Mephisto smile. This | 
movement, too, is admirable, both in its | 


serious and its satirical moments. The in- 
strumentation is a marvel! 


What a pic- | 


turesque suggestion that is at the close; | 


when all the instruments rush either up to 
the top or down to the bottom, and you 
have left only an eviscerated orchestra, 
with no middle to it—a very skeleton! Note, 
too, how Mr. Loeffler, with all his huge or- 


| chestra, always leaves a loop-hole for the 


solo instrument to look out through! 

Mr. Loeffler’s playing was perfect as ever. 
After his last two or three solo appear- 
ances here, there is nothing new left to be 
said about it. He plays like a master. He 
was most heartily received by audience and 
orchestra, and the applause afterwards 
seemed as if it would know no end. 

The next prcegramme is: Dittersdorf, 
symphony in C major (new); Mozart, aria, 
“Woi che sapete,” from ‘‘Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo;’”’ Mozart, overture to “Don Giovan- 
ni;’’ Schubert, song, “Die Allmacht;”’ 
Beethoven, symphony No. 4, in B-flat ma- 
jor, opus 60. Madame Eames will be the 


singer. 
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Symphony Concert—Mr. Loeff- 
ler as Composer and Soloist, 


Anacreon was originally a rather disrep- 
utable party who sang only of love and 
wine and patronized orgies generally, but 
in the hands of Cherubini as portrayed in 
the ‘“‘Anacreon” overture which began Sat- 
urday’s concert, he becomes quite a proper 


and respectable person with a penchant for ° 


difficult violin passages. 
It was a grateful change from the usual 
heavily-scored overture which we have be- 


' come accustomed to at these concerts, and 


showed what a master can do with a con- 
scoring. It was excellently 
played, not over-forced in any way, and 
clear and limpid in all its long develop- 
ment. 

After this pleasant introduction there 
came the chief feature of the comcert—Mr, 


Loeffler’s Divertimento for violin and or- ' 


chestra—in which the composer sustained 
the solo part. While there are eertain parts 
of this work that seem to fall short of 


greatness, the reviewer can emphatically | 


state that the composition grows upon ac- 
quaintance and seemed much stromger than 
upon ite first hearing a couple of years ago. 

The composer did wisely in calling it a 


“Divertimento,’”’ rather than a ‘‘Concerto,”’ 


(although Liszt has applied the term ‘‘Con- 
certo’ to compositions still more free and 


yrhapsodical than this one) for it is rather 
a brilliantly accompanied solo than an or- 
_chestral composition, the violin being al- 
' most constantly in the foreground, and the 


orchestral points cnly supplementing its 
prominence. 

It is one of the most grateful paenes that 
we have ever heard from the violin soloist’s 
standpoint and presents®most effective 
touches of technique in a very agreeabie 
guise, 

The “Wglogue’ again made the best im- 
pression, the discarding of violins from this 
movement giving the solo instrument’ an 
especially noble effect, and the composer 
must be credited for inventing the com- 
bination of forces which gave it such pe- 
culiar power, the scoring here being decid- 
edly unusual. The movement suggests the 
modern French influence and has all the 
Gallic grace and mastery of woodwind 
effects. 

The final movement shows much skill 


and contrapuntal knowledge but less of | 


abandon and weirdness than its subject 
demands, for it is a ‘‘Carnaval des Morts,”’ 
a new “Danse Macabre,’’ which ought 
to he as eerie as St. Saens or Berlioz in 
their most ghonlish movements. 

As it was, the skeletonian reveiry was 
held somewhat in check by the exigencies 
of the solo violin, there was a gentle epl- 
sode at one moment, as if two skeletons 
were indulging in the tender passion, and 
there were interesting variations and some 
eplendid virtuosity upon the violin, but 
seldom fremzied gaiety that the scene 
would seem to require, although it must 
be conceded that the introduction of such 
fury would have obliterated any single 
violin, and the composer was wise in fore- 
ing his spectral dancers to keep within 
bounds, 

Having reviewed Mr. Loeffler, the com- 
poser, it behooves to speak of Mr. Loeffler, 
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jualities of Mr. Loeffler’s work have al-— 
ways been recognized by Boston concert- 
goers, but on this occasion he fairly out- 

did himself; we have never heard him play | 
with such power and breadth, such easy 
surety in the midst of the greatest techmni- 
cal difficulties. 

The dashing theme of the first movement, 

almost a “‘moto perpetuo,’’ was without 
flaw, the pastoral calm of the second move- 
ment was perfectty presented, the diffi- 
cult harmonies of the second and last 
' movements were as broad as Wieniawski 
wed to give them; it was not surprising 
therefore to find the audience enthusias- 
tic at the end of. each movement amd to 
have the violinist recalled again and again 
at the conclusion of his composition. 

Mr. C. M. Loeffler has many friends in 
Zoston, hut the ovation he received was 
more thas. a tribute of friendship, it was 
. a &pontaneous tribute to the best violin 

plaving that any local artist has recently 
given here. 

Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music followed,—at least the four 
most famous numbers of it. Ehe Scherzo 
and the Nocturne, the former of which 
displayed M. Jacquet in hrilliant flute- 
work, the iatter giving some flawless horn 
performance, seerned somewhat outgrowm. 
Some of Mendelssohn’s elegant and eweet 
effects which caused our grandparents to 
go into ecstasies have been aGiscovered to 
be only orchestral sugar-water. 

Mor all that, the anti-Mendelssohn cru- 
sade, which Wagner led so harshly has 
probably spent its force; there are cer- 
tain Mendelssohn compositions which have 
the divine spark of genius, and they are 
coming tnto their rightful heritage nowa- 
davs. The overture is such a flash of 
genius and it is as bright, as spontaneous, 
as daintily humorous now as the day it | 
was written. 

Among the hundreds of compositions in 
large forme, that Shakespeare’s plays have 

evolved, one may pick out certain especial 
gems, such as Goetz’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” Nicolai’s and Verdi’s musical 
settings of “The Merry Wives of Wind 
sor.’ Verdi’s “‘Otello,’’ Gounod’s ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ Tschaikowsky’s instrumen- | 
tal work on the 6ame subject, Berlioz’s | 
balcony scene in his symphony on the.) 
same topic, amd one could extend the list | 
even further, and in this list one must in- 
clude this overture written by a seventeen- 
year-old boy. 

The remaining portions of the music to 
this play, written by the full-grown man, 
17 years later, by command of the king, 
have not the spontaneity of this juvenile 
work. Mendelssohn was always the dain- 
tiest of humorists in music; while never ri- 
valling the Aristophanian humor of Wags. 
ner as displayed in ‘Die Meistersinger,” 
in the lighter moods he was beyond Beetho- 
ven, Wagner, and atl the rest. 

His scherzo movements are generally the 
beau ideal of this *form (notably the one 1n 
' the Scotch Symphony), and in this over- 

ture, a perfect Shakesperian bit of 

playfulness, he is entirely in his 
element. it was splendidly per- 
_formed and Mr. Paur’s reading brought 
out the ealient points in a graceful and 
unexaggerated manner. The elfin charac- 
ter of the chief theme was exquisitely given 

by the violins, and at the return of this, . 
after the development, the snoring of the 
drunken Pottom was comically given Csi 
the bass tuba, a ludicrous foil to the tricksy 
figures above it. 

it is a pity that the ophicleide is entirely 
out of use with us (it is still occasionally | 
used across the water) for this rancougs | 
toned instrument, which Mendelssohf | 
wrote in this part, would give the very 
counterfeit of a snore. The braying, of 
bassoon, and all the other bits of musical 

| jocoseness were admirably conserved in the 
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“What can one say about the f ent 1 
_ tin e-honored ‘‘Wedding March aii ‘that 
the trumpets parse nhely, and that Mr 
 Paur was very discreet # the degree of 


foree used. There was no effort made to. 


exaggerate the fortissimo  effects,—‘‘For 
this relief much thanks!’’ (Klopstock once, 
on being introduced to Rouget de I’Isle 
(composer of the ‘‘Marseillaise’’) exclamed: 
‘‘Monster! your music has killed 50,000 Ger= 
a i One can say, with equal vehe- 
mehce, that this ‘‘Wedding March’’ has ter- 
minated the career of 50,000 bachelors! 

The concert ended with one of those 
manly readings of a Mozart symphony, 
which Mr. Paur excels in. The flute- 
playing in the Minuet was commendable 
‘and the whole work was performed in its 
proper spirit. In no part of the concert 
was there any of that extreme crashing, 


which has sometimes been the only error 


of our superb orchestra, louis C. Bison. 


The Symphony Concert. Webe. 


The program arranged by conductor 
_Paur for the iith rehearsal and concert 
of the Boston symphony orchestra was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the large audi- 
ences present Friday afternoon and last 
evening. It was as follows: ‘ 


Overture to Anacreon, op 241 ...Luigi Cherubini 
Divertimento for violin and orchestra, in 

A MINOP, OD OD onc cccccccccvvees CM Loeffler 
Overture, scherzo, notturno and wedding 

mareh from Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

op 21 and 61 ..Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Symphony in E-flat majgr (B & H No. 3) 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart | 
Mr Loeffler is one of the most popular | 


members of the orchestra, and his occa 
sional appearance as soloist is a par- 
ticularly welcome event of the Sym 


phony season. During the 10 years o: | 
more that he has been with the orches- | 


tra his unvarying courtesy has en 
deared him to all his associates, and 
his uncommon talents aS a@ Musici), 
have received full recognition from the 
patrons of the Symphony concerts. He 
was greeted with great heartiness last 


evening, and after the performance Was | 


recalled half a dozen times by enthusi- 
astic plaudits. 

His selection was a composition of his 
own, the divertimento for violin and or- 
chestra, which he wrote during the 


tirne in public at the Symphony concert 
Jan 5, 1895. The work was then re- 
eeived with cordial favor, and was gen- 
erally conceded a high rank among 
writing for the violin by American com- 
posers. A second hearing serves to re- 
veal more cleariy the manifold beauties 
of the work, and to justify all the praise 
that was given at the time of fis first 
performance. . 
The divertimento is an exceedingly 
brilliant work, full of original ideas, and 
notable for the number and variety of 
striking effects. It is constructed ina 
thoroughly musicianly manner, but it is 
go very bright and lively, and so delight- 
fully melodious, that it appeals strong- 
iy to the popular taste. he orchestra- 
0 


n is exceedingly elaborate, and is, 


written in the extreme modern style, 
but the solo instrument is never de- 
prived of due prominence. It offers un- 
restricted opportunity for display of 
virtuosity in its -wealth of showy and 
difficult effects, while the less compli- 
cated measures serve to reveal the solo- 


ist’s sentiment and powers of expres- | 


sion. 
Bach of the three movements are so 


roughly enjoyable that it would be 
| dimoult to say which is the most. pleas- 
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deal a¢ nt stic a . 
movement is novel in thatno 


uth, 


in. Wit aoe st gy i 
used in the orchestra. It is pastoral in 
anata tier, “and many delicious. effects 
are gained, especially in the dainty 
measures allottet’ to the wood wind in- 
struments. The last movement is the 
most elaborately constructed of the 
three, and offers best opportunity for 


exhibition of pyrotechnical virtuosity. 


The unaccompanied cadenza is amaz- 


ingly brilliant,.and the ending is one of 


1 the most attractive passages ever writ- 


ten for a work of this kind. Regarding 
Mr Loetier’s playing it is only possible 
to reiterate praises often bestowed in 
the past. His was a superbly artistic 
performance, and there was good reason 
forethe enthusiastic applause won from 
the audience. 

A very enjoyable feature of the pro- 
gram was the selections from Mendels- 
sonn’s music to ‘‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” The numbers played were the 
overture, nocturne, scherzo and wed- 
ding march. Never have these charm- 
ing compositions been interpreted with 


more delightful effect. The performance | 


of the familiar wecding march proved 
especially pleasing to the aualence, but 
the overture and nocturne were scarcely 
less charming. 

Mozart’s fine symphony in E-flat major 
was given an impressive performance 
under Mr Paur’s intelligent. direction. It 
was a scholarly and sympathetic inter- 
retation, and must rank among the 
est ever given by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra. Cherubini’s brilliant and 
showv overture to ‘‘Anacreon’’ was also 
vlavyed with splendid effect, and served 


to disnpiay the unrivaled precision of the. 
violins in Mr Paur’s admirably trained 
i 


organization. 
Mme Emma Eames will be the soloist 
at the next Symphony concert, and will 


sing two arias. The orchestra’s contri- | 


hutions will be Dittersdorf’s symphony 


iin C major (first time here), Mozart’s 
overture to ‘‘Don Giovanni,’’ and Bee- 


thoven’s fourth symphony. 

The program of the rehearsal and 
soncert Jan 28 and 29 will be’ arranged in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary 


of Schubert’s birth. All the selections 
will be from writings by this composer, 


ind will include the unfinished sym- 


: oho anc svn ‘e , 
suynmer of 1894, and played for the first | ohony and the symphony in major 


Max Heinrich will be the soloist, and he 
will sing several of. Schubert’s songs 
with piano accompaniment. 
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Martinus 
Piano. Recital in Steinert Hall. 


The program of. the lith Symphony 
concert given in Music Hall last even- 


ing was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Amarpreon’’........ccee- Cherubini 


Divertimento for Violin and Orchestra, 


i” A. SERA Cl Da vnc 00.5.0 tbe 0 0 Oh's's beeen Loeffler 


Overture, Scherzo, Notturno and Wed- 
ding March from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ op. 21 and 61 

Symphony in IF flat 
Naw 


The ‘‘Anacreon’”’ overture. is, indeed, 


a noble work, but there are other over- } 
tures by Cherubini that well deserve / 
Abencerrages,”’ | 


performance. **Les 
‘““Médée,’’ ‘TL’ hoétellerie Portugaise,’’ 
‘Ali Baba,’’ for instance, have rot 


been heard here for several years. ‘Too 


great partiality has been shown the 
‘‘Anacreon,’’ and, by the way, it is ¢& 
singular fact that no outcry has been 
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Mendelssohn | 


} 
| 
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iW J UUNN OED, ‘Loef er’ . Drililant- performance “of. his 
ME eam” Sy {- |own Dfivertimento. - When this piece 
Ir. €. M. Loeffler's Succes$ as! 
Composer and Violinist — Mr. ' 
Sieveking’s First 


was played by him two years ago this 
inonth, I spoke. of it in terms of hearty 
admiration. The admiration is today 
enlarged. For this Divertimento is 
something more than a show-piece for 
the virtuoso, although any one. of the 
great violinists who have visited us of 
late years might well have been proud 
of such. a2 performance as that given } 
hy Mr. Loeffler last night: This piece 
is a work of high imagination in musi- | | 
cal conception and orchestral speech. | | 


It is the work of an <andividual, not. | 


a copyist, not a conventional, well- 
taught person. who thinks it prudent 
to side with the majority. | 

in this composition I find one of the | | 


| chief characteristics of Mr. Loeffler, the | | 


violinist and the man: a peculiar re- | 
finement, which abhors that which is || 
commonplace even when it has been | 
accepted by those in authority. This. 
refinement is never capricious and | | 
sterile fastidfousness. There is a re- || 
finement that sniffs and does not cre- | 


| ate; but Mr. Loeffler, by his pure melo- || | 


‘raised against its appearance in Music | 


Hall by those who wear the motto, | 


“Purity in Art,’’ as a campaign button; 
'for Anacreon himself was a highly im- 
| proper person and he sang of women 
'-and wine in purple and scarlet phrases. 


And so one might ask Mr. Paur why 
he thinks it necessary to give allopathic 


| doses of Mozart and Haydn. If the less 
familiar symphonies of the latter were 


occasionally performed, a genuine ser- 
vice to the memory of the composer 
would be added to the pleasure given 


| to the audience. There is a musty saw 
/ about familiarity. We should all enter- 


tain a higher regard for Mozart and 
Beethoven if their works were set be- 


fore us as luxuries and not necessities. : 


A symphony season without the per- 
formance of a symphony by Beethoven 


‘would make much for musical right- 


eousness in this city. And poor Mo- 
zart! The audience will soon believe 
that he wrote only three symphonies— 
I forget; one in D major has been 
played in Music Hall. 

Now there is nothing new to be said 
of the pieces by Cherubini, Mendelssohn 
and Mozart except by way of digres- 
sion. It is only fair to say, however, 
that Mendelssohn’s ‘*Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream”’ is ageing rapidly, if it 


'is not actually old: and decrepid. Men- | 


' coloring, has given to music something 


dic thought, his ingenious harmonies, || 
which are at times pungent and exotic, | 
and his exquisite sense of instrumental 


that was not found there before he 


, wrote. The gift is not merely a sin- 
‘gular combination of instruments, or 
' a series of strange harmonic progres- 


' sions; it is large and liberal. He has, 
given his own. self, that which. is best | 


and noblest Within him. Now this best 
and noblest is of more than ordinary 


i value, for Mr. Loeffler is highly and, 


| originally 


imaginative; and unless 


i there is imagination in a musical 
| work, that work simply bears witness. 


1} 
i} 
‘} 
' 


‘ 


delssohn’s fairies seem in this period of | 


| imaginative music rather earthly crea- | 
}tures. The ‘‘Wedding March’’ pleases } 


the women who enjoyed their church } 


wedding and those who still have hopes; | 


and, again, there are middle-aged hus- 


bands who think the music sounded dif- 


ferently when it came with a crash af- 
ter the benediction. Then the genteel 


Notturno, with its, ineffably Mendel- 


' 
, 
; 
/ 
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} 
' 
; 
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to industry. I know of few composers | 
living today who are at the same time | 
so distinctly original and so poetically | 


‘and discriminatingly musical as is Mr. | 


Loeffler. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


“Har ate! 
Mr. Loeffler, the S»loist, Plays 
His Own Divertimento. 


Heard With Genuine Pleasure—Char- 
acteris ically Original. Somewhat 
Bizarre, but Always Inte esting— 
Mr. Sieveking’s Pianoforte Recital 

at Steinert Hall. 
The selections for last night’s concert j 


by the Boston Symphony orchestra in 


Music Hall were: 
Overture, ‘‘Anacreon’ Cherubini 
Divertimento for violin and orchestra.... 


C. M. Loeffler » 
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Symphony Concert, 


mirably improved opportunities in one or another 
work for the virtuosity of the different choirs of the 
orchestra to be signally displayed. 
The only other number was a repetition of Mr. 
73 =6The eleventh concert of the Symphony Or- Ce M. Loefiler's ‘*Divertimento,” written for Boston 
rmance by h ie me | chestra was given in. Music Hall last evening es wa i for a first time almost exactly two years [ ° Hi I] 
ta ont ‘eka with: the faltewtie piowratimne: ago. It was welcome again and fully justified the US17C CLUb. 
PEER deeply favorabie impression it then made, not only 
by its technical suitability of instrumentation, and 
its delicately fanciful choices and blendings of tone- 
colors, but also by its quaint and yet reasonable 
conceits, its just understanding of the place andY 1806-0. 
use of ornament and heightened effect, its clear, 
high intellectual quality and its winning moods. 
It takes more than mere courage to unite, even ima ONY ORCHESTRA 
divertimento, three movements so distinct in char- j 
acter as the bright but bland allegro; the eclogue, | | 
ij with that eerie, piquant environment of wind 
7} voices, accented by the tingling tones of the harp, UR, Conductor. 
4 which it provides for the solo violin; and finally its 
) strange, romantic, daring finale, which plays with a 
} vrim **Dies Irae’’ theme, and wreathes it with gay 
® and gorgeous or grave and weird fantasies 
J of figure and harmony. Courage alone will NGERY! 
'/not do—there must be an _ original and ° 
) cultivated spirit. And in Mr. Loeffler’s music, so 
so far as we have beard it, that is the dominant 


trait, —the evidence of a mind which thinksanda ARY 16, AT 8, P.M. 


wo x ere pies Sih 9 effec ) Overture, ‘“‘Anacreon”’ Cherubini 
PT of wy t . : i 
pig Breccia rete » Divertimento, violin and orchestra, A minor 


atte ve oe, 


iy op. >. M. Loeffler 
‘ . ger ne je Bonde 7 . ; 4 
ss Overture, Scherzo, Wedding March, from 
"and Meatactuctatically aoe ve E 2 
“bizarre: now ‘and Midsummer Night’s Dream’’...Mendelssohn 
ys interesting, eee 2) as. PAAzeR | 
ait and always mu-— Soloist, C. M. Loeffler. 
a th t sense of the word. This very attractive programme was given 
RE : ite theme in the first move- | with delightful effect by the Symphony Orches- 
" eh ipa grace, beauty sped tra; the Cherubini overture was interpreted 
: cone movement, . with rare spirit and fire, and nothing could 
charms from begin- have been more gracefully effective than the 
in its themes and | 
t in its novel and reading of the Mendelssohn selections. Mr. 
Loeffler’s Divertimento improves by repetition; 
ni avanti it is a most musicianly work, and everywhere 
le Ps n titled “Carnival of the gives evidence of high thought as well as rare 
4 hag GEC Ba the apn dit knowledge. It is a work of the head rather 
trae, | | 
S “pirongly. Raalize movement, than of the heart, and. sometimes the musical 
% . es indty 
ytions on it are exception- problems presented have a certain obscurity 
and effective; now fan- | 
“ y" quant; sometimes over-— that allows them to be solved in various Ways, 


RON th weird Savagery and at put where nothing definite is intended this is 
vith i nfinite mournfulness, and 
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richly colored work in the impressionistic style; 
indistinct in outline and in meaning, but im- 
pressive from its technical skill, its daring and 
bold artistic dash. Mr. Loeffler played it like 
the tinished, conscientious artist he is; with 
largeness of style, boldness of contrast and 
with exquisite grace. He was particularly ad- 


spirit which moves independently and firmly, yet 
without too much self-assertiveness or any hint of 
adesire to dogmatize. The orchestra read the 
work with beautiful care and gave a support which ramme. 


4 was full of fellow-feeling. Mr.  Loeffler—than 
+ whom no violinist in the orchestra has more right 


sentiment and true sympathy in art—gave the solo NY, in C major. 


| part exquisitely, and Mr. Schuecker, whose harp it time.) 


mirable in the third movement, when his tech- 
nical skill had full opportunity to display itself; 
but his higher artistic instinct was more in 
ws evidence in the eglogue, which is the most 
fete pleasing portion of the work. 

erture was also The novelties announced for the next con- 
’ ci also pos cert are Dittersdorf’s Symphony in C major, 

th and Mme. Eames, who will sing two arias. 


stood for so much in the score, was placed very 
near to Mr. Loeffler and seconded him perfectly. 
Next week Mme. Enma Eames will sing twe3, 
and the orchestra will play Mozart's ‘‘Don 
Giovanni’’ overture, Beethoven’s fourth symphony, 
and, for the novelty, a symphony by Dittersdorf. 
The next succeeding concert will be a kind ofp to “ Don Giovanni.” 
centenary tribute to Schubert and the programme 
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The eleventh Symphony programme was of agree- 
able, friendly character, filled with kindly associa- 
tions and significant of many moods of cheer, 


of geniality and of the nobility which 
does not oppress but only encourages and 
_uplifts. Most of its constituent numbers 


were familiar,—Cherubini’s ‘*‘Anacreon”’ overture, 
| opening with those majestic chords, and changing 
soon to that eager, pressing allegro, with its hurry- 
l ing violin passages and its undercurrents which are 
so akin to some of the Inferno music in ‘‘Orfeo;’’ 
the instrumental portions ot Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’ music, and the E flat 
symphony of Mozart, who therein began to add to 
the grace, lucidity and freedom of his earlier works 
of that order a new power, concentration and eleva- 
tion. All were finely played, and there were ad- 


| “Unfinished’’ and the C major symphonies, and 
) songs to be rendered by Mr. Max Heinrich. 


The review of Mr. Sieveking’s first piano reci tal, 
which took place yesterday afternoon, must stand 
over until our next issue. 

HowaRp Matcom TICKNOR. 
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Soloist: 


Madame HBAMES. 





7 mirably improved opportunities in one or another 
work for the virtuosity of the different choirs of the 
orchestra to be signally displayed. 


ting Match, trom “A Ml MUSIC. Sw. 
ND, ony, E flat, B and H No B......-Mozart Th . 
we e only other numb was ; Sk Serer re 
_ Mr. C. M, Loeffler was the soloist, and |. MASE Otte mer WAS 6 TEpOton a er. 
played his own divertimento, which | The eleventh concert of the Symphony Or- 9 See SAEs & iveitimento, written for Boston 
Hall. 


Symphony Concert, 
‘had its first performance by him at a= chestra was given in Music Hall last evening and played for the first time almost exactly two years ° 
‘symphony concert almost exactly two with the following programme: -j|ago. It was welcome again and fully justified the Tusic 
wears ago. The work renewed on this Prensa. "ABS OPEON «ss aevndedesecennsea Cherubini deeply ecbvinates A Panag # then made, not only 
occasion the strong and impressive effect by its technical suitability of instrumentation, and 
4t made on its earlier rendering, and its delicately fanciful choices and blendings of tone- 

colors, butalso by its quaint and yet reasonable 


“was heard again with genuine pleasure, 
conceits, its just understanding of the place and Y 1896-907. 


Divertimento, violin and orchestra, A minor 
ys <n kn 5 ne els. 6 Ob0'e 4 oak dé bbe wee be C, M. Loeffler 
Overture, Scherzo, Wedding March, trom 


It is distinctly and characteristically ee oF 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’’...Mendelssohn 


‘original, somewhat bizarre now and 
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‘then, but always interesting, always 
holding the attention, and always mu- 
sicianly in the best sense of the word, 
The cantabile theme in the first move- 


ment i§ one of rare grace, beauty and 


‘freshness. The second movement, an 


eglogue, is full of charms from begin- 
Ning to end, not only in its themes and 
their development, but in its novel and 
masterly instrumentation, with its ten- 
der and unconventionai contrasts of or- 


-ehestral tone color. 


} 


The finale, entitled ‘‘Carnival of the 
Dead,”’ founded on the ancient chant 
“Dies irae, dies .lla,’’ is perhaps the 
most strongly individualized movement, 
and the variations on it are exception. 
ally ingenious and effective; now fan- 
tastic, now piquant; sometimes over- 
flowing with weird savagery and at 
others with infinite mournfulness, and 
alike unique in the solo part and the 
orchestration. It is a composition of 
notable power, and though following the 
extreme modern school is clear as to 
meaning, and solid in worth. It was 


peeves in a brilliant and masterly style 


y its composer, who was welcomed 


with hearty warmth, applauded with 


| 


-¢o sound somewhat quaint and garrulous, 


vigorous acclaim and recal.ed again and 
again. 

he rest of the programme was famil- 
jar, butswas exceedingly well balanced in 
interest and was finely rendered through- 
out; the Cherubini work, one of the great 
‘masterpieces in overture writing, and 
‘still fresh and fascinating in the hearing, 
was given an ‘exceptionauy perfect and 
beautiful interpretation. 


The Mendelssohn overture was also > 


given in splendid style, as was also the 
“gcherzo, in which the wood wind ac- 
‘quitted cthemseives with a clearness, a 
precision and a fine delicacy that has Sel- 
dom been equalled here in the perform- 


x 


“ance of that movement. The nocturne 


» 


‘is beginning to show traces of age, and 


‘but it was given with a charming 
warmth and smoothness. Ther march, 
yet impressive, despite the wear and tear 
to which it has been subjected, was read 
and played with noble fire and rhythmic 
swing. It may be taken for granted that 
Mr. Paur, always in keen rapport with 
Mozart, gave a wholly satisfying and 
sympathetic interpretation ol the sym- 
phony. 
The programme for the next concert is: 
“Symphony in C major, Dittersdorf (first 
time); aria, ‘‘Voi che Sapete,” Mozart; 
‘overture, ‘‘Don Giovanni,” Mozart, aria, 
*Die Almacht,’ Schubert; symphony No. 
4 Beethoven. Emma Eames is to be the 
soloist. 
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Symphony EH flat MaAJOL...ccccccccseceses «MOBATT 
Soloist, CC. M. Loeffler. 

This very attractive programme was given 
with delightful effect by the Symphony Orches- 
tra; the Cherubini overture was interpreted 
with rare spirit and fire, and nothing could 
have been more gracefully effective than the 
reading otf the Mendelssohn selections. Mr. 
Looefiler’s Divertimento improves by repetition; 
it is a most musicianly work, and everywhere 
vives evidence of high thought as well as rart 


knowledge. It is a work of the head rather 


than of the heart, and sometimes the musical 


.problems presented have a certain obscurity 


thut ullows them to be solved in various Ways, 


but where nothing definite is intended this is | 
a4 merit rather than a fault. It is a brilliant, | 
richly colored work in the impressionistic style; } 


indistinct in outline and in meaning, but im- | 


pressive from its technical skill, its daring and 
bold artistic dash. Mr. Joefler played it like 


the tinished, conscientious artist he is; with | 


largeness of style, boldness of contrast and | 


with exquisite grace. Ile was particularly ad- 
mirable in the third movement, when his tecn- 
nical skill hud full opportunity to display itself; 
but his higher artistic instinct Was more in 
evidence in the eglogue, Which is the most 


| pleasing portion of the work. 


The novelties announced for the next copn- 


cert are Dittersdort’s Symphony in C major, 


and Mme. Eames, who will sing two arias. 
The eleventh Symphony programme was of agree- 
able, friendly character, filled with kindly associa- 
tions and significant of many moods of cheer, 
of geniality and of the nobility § which 
does not oppress but only encourages and 
uplifts. Most of its constituent numbers 
were familiar,—Cherubini’s ‘*Anacreon’’ overture, 
opening with those majestic chords, and changing 
soon to that eager, pressing allegro, with its hurry- 
ing violin passages and its undercurrents which are 
so akin to some of the Inferno music in ‘*Orfeo;’’ 


the instrumental portions ot Mendelssobn’s ‘‘Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream’’ music, and the E flat 
symphony of Mozart, who therein began to add to 
the grace, lucidity and freedom of his earlier works 
of that order a new power, concentration and eleva- 
tion. All were finely played, and there were ad- 


use of ornament and heightened effect, its clear, 
high intellectual quality and its winning moods. 

It takes more than mere courage to unite, even ima (YN Y ORCHESTR 
divertimento, three movements so distinct in char- . A 
acter as the bright but bland allegro; the eclogue, 
with that eerie, piquant environment of wind 

voices, accented by the tingling tones of the harp, UR, Conductor. 
which it provides for the solo violin; and finally its 
strange, romantic, daring finale, which plays with a 
verim ‘**Dies Irae’ theme, and wreathes it with gay 
and gorgeous or grave and _ weird fantasies | 
of figure and harmony. Courage alone will INCERY 
not do—there must be an. original and 4 
cultivated spirit. And in Mr. Loeffler’s music, so 
so far as we have heard it, that is the dominant 
wait, —the evidence ofa mind which thinksanda A RY 16, AT 6, P.M. 
spirit which moves independently and firmly, yet 
without too much self-assertiveness or any hint of 
a desire to dogmatize. ‘The orchestra read the 
work with beautiful care and gave a support which ramme. 
was full of fellow-feeling. Mr.  Loeftler—than 
whom no violinist in the orchestra has more right 
sentiment and true sympathy in art—gave the solo NY, in C major. 
part exquisitely, and Mr. Schuecker, whose harp st time.) 
stood for so much in the score, was placed very 
near to Mr. Loeffler and seconded him perfectly. 

Next week Mme. Euma Eims3s will sing twe>, 
and the orchestra will play Mozart's ‘*Don 
Giovanni’ overture, Beethoven’s fourth symphony, 
and, for the novelty, a symphony by Dittersdorf. 
‘The next succeeding concert will be a kind OfpR to “ Don 
centenary tribute to Schubert and the programme 
will be all taken from his compositions—the 
‘‘Unfinished’’ and the C major symphonies, and 
songs to be rendered by Mr. Max Henrich. 


Giovanni.’”’ 


The review of Mr. Sieveking’s first piano reci tal, 
which took place yesterday afternoon, must stand 
over until our next issue. 

Howarp MALcom TICKNOR. 


Soloist: 


Madame EBAMES. 
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Programme. 


DITTERSDORF. SYMPHONY, in C major. 


Arranged by HERMANN KRETZSCHMAR. 
I. Allegro molto. 


II. Larghetto. 


IlI. Menuetto I: Vivace. Menuetto IT: Tranquillo. 
IV. Finale: Prestissimo. 


(First time in Boston.) 
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LISZT. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. I, in R-flat major. 


MOZART. OVERTURE to ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 
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BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in B-flat major, op. 60. 
I. Adagio. — Allegro vivace. | 
II. Adagio. 


III. Allegro vivace. — Trio: Un poco meno allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo. 
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Soloist: 


Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE. 


MME. EMMA EAMES, ANNOUNCEMENT. Owing to sudden indisposition, Madame Eames is unable to 


Boprano; appear, and Miss Aus Der Ohe kindly consented to take her place at short notice. 
(From a copyrighted photograph by Falk.) 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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MME. EMMA EAMES, 


Soprano. 
(From a copyrighted photograph 


by Falk.) 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


All, CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


DITTERSDORF. SYMPHONY, in C major. 
Arranged by HERMANN KRETZSCHMAR. 
Allegro molto. 
Larghetto. 
Menuetto I: Vivace. Menuetto IT: Tranquillo. 
Finale: Prestissimo. 


(First time in Boston.) 


LISZT. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. I, in E-flat major. 


MOZART. OVERTURE to ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in B-flat major, op. 60. 
I. Adagio. — Allegro vivace. 
Il. Adagio. 
IIf. Allegro vivace. — Trio: Un poco meno allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo. 


Soloist: 


Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. Owing to sudden indisposition, Madame Kames is unable t 
appear, and Miss Aus Der Ohe kindly consented to take her place at short notice. 


O 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Karl von Dittersdorf Appears on 
the Program—Miss Aus der 


Ohe Plays Liszt's E Flat Major 


Piano Concerto. 
The program of the 12th Symphony 


-coneert given last night in Music Hall, 


Emil Paur, conductor, was as follows: 


| Symphony in C major Dittersdorf 


Arranged by Hermann Kretzschmar. 
(First time in Boston.) 

Allegro molto. 

~ Larghetto. 

3. Menuetto I., vivace. “Menuetto IL., 
tranquillo. 

4. Finale, prestissimo. 

Concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, in E-flat 

major 


The interest of Dittersdorf’s sym- 


| phony is chiefly historical; and yet the 
man’s voice is individual. The talent 
Of Haydn was acknowledged by every- 
|) one at the time this symphony was 

written, and his influence was indis- 
_putable; and vet Dittersdorf was not 
| the sedulous ape. He thought for him- 
| self; he thought in an honest, homely 
| Way, and he gave himself no airs and 


| 
| 


a ee aed Ee oo 


graces, It is straightforward music, 
respectable, and, like unto many re- 
Spectable things and persons, it is 


rather dull. The katy-did repetition of : 


simple theme is well-nigh intolerable, 
just as no doubt much that amuses or 
excites us today will be yawned at by 
our accomplished descendants. It must 
be remembered that we know this sym- 
phony only through Kretzschmar’s edi- 
<ion, with its added expression-marks 
and filling-out of the ecembalo part, 
With the small orchestra for which it 
was written, and in a smaller hall, it 
may have awakened livelier emotions; 
and the audience of today is not the 
comparatively simple folk who listened 
with pleasure to Dittersdorf and the 
Haydn of the earlier symphonies. 

I speak in another column this morn- 
ing of the date of Dittersdorf’s first 


by Sammartini was played at Milan in 
1734, and one by Gossec was written in 
1754. How would they seem to modern 
ears? Hopelessly Stupid? And are any 
of the symphonies which Dittersdorf 
wrote on subjects from the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid still in existence? I 


should like to become acquainted with | 


Dittersdorf’s musical idea of Diana in | that she aroused. It was not manufact-_ 


the bath. 


a ** 


It was a great pleasure to hear Miss 


Aus der Ohe again. I understand that - 


she wished to play a concerto by d’Al- 
bert, but the lateness of her arrival— 


TER. ee oe 
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respectable position. Miss Aus der Ohe 
commanded attention when she first ap- 
peared in public; and since that time 
she has grown steadily in musical sta- 
ture, 

There was a time when she was 


. Amazonian. in her performance. She 


exulted in her strength. She Zloried in 
the contest between piano and orches- | 
tra. And she excelled in pieces de-/| 


. manding dash and brilliancy. In these 


pieces she was a pianist who was inci- 
dentally, by accident of birth, a Woman, 

fven now she is a Diana in the purity 
and the pride of her performance. But 
if she is not a sensuous player, she is 
virginal rather than cold. She is in- 
trepid, not arrogant. She fears no diffi- 
culty presented by Liszt: but she does 
not wear the scalp of the composer at 
ner girdle. Nor does she use her 
Strength as though she wished to show 
her superiority in this respect over the 
poor brute, man, 

I admit that this concerto by Liszt. 
does not make violent claims upon the 
deep emotional character of a pianist... 
It does make serious demands, how- 
ever, on technique, taste and under- 
standing. To say that Miss Aus der 
Ohe turned it into something more 
than a brilliant show piece is in itself 
no slight praise. There was no thought 
last night of difficulty or labor or 
vainglorious display. She played with 
amazing fluency, which was controlled 
constantly by musical understanding. | 
She played with the orchestra, and not. 


| against it. Although her individuality 


was strongly pronounced—for Miss Aus | 
der Ohe reminds you of no one but Miss 


'Aus der Ohe—it never stood between 
Symphonies. There were symphonists | 2 


before Hadyn, whose first work of this | 
kind was written in 1759. A symphony | 


the composer and the audience. The 
ease, the spontaneity of her perform- 
ance! The charm of certain pedal ef- 
fects not too deliberately and patently 
contrived! And above all the true ele-' | 
gance, without ostentation, without ner- : 
vousness, in performance and perform- , 
er! Seldom have I heard concerto- 
playing in Music Hall that gave such 
unalloyed pleasure. Miss Aus der Ohe 
may well be proud of the enthusiasm 


ured; it was not genteel and perfunc- | 


. tory. It was as spontaneous as her own 


performance, 


a *« 


The overture to “Don Giovanni” is 
almost spoiled by the absurd coda nee- 





va small theatre, it is all out of 
for a small theatre, ' 
proportion when_played oF ia ayn 
‘phony orchestra in Music H ul, ae: 
‘' In the interesting ‘“‘entr acte gen 
program-book Mr. ag eg paid tis | 
ch version ‘Don Juan 
Fey acaderale de musique be erie bit | 
, ique.’’ u a 
at the Opéra Com wd 
is at each one 
it is given in Par 
hase opera-houses. Maurel is hase 
ginging the part of the rake-helly hero 
at. the Opéra Comique. ? 
re Apthorp also says In shear 
‘Don Giovanni’ has been given O | 
some years now in a Ree ne 
Ww > 
h small orchestra, an 
Sy the solo voices doubled by the neg 
| ’ Js he sure 
in the first finale. Stay Prise 
hus been given oO} 
peta The famous attempt to give 
the opera with the orchestra of Mo- 
art, and according to his score wa 
4 small theatre, was May 23, 1896. The 


, not at the Opera house, 
theatre and fs 
| The 4th Symphony of Beethoven 
: much pleasure last night. In- | 
Read it gave such pleasure that it would 
oe sity to fritter it away, even in 
| recollection, by idle Generar oy OF. tee 
‘imperishable adagio, keene me PES bare 
finer and nobler kent etaar “pn . 
- evoke y) ; 4 : 
teen to say that it was played | 
tin full appreciation of its nomi | 
| peauties, mysterious hints, and ele | 


—, PHILIP HALE, 
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Dittersdorf and His Queer 
Program-Symphonies. 


The name 
phonist, appeared 
s 7 n 
sea Pana indeed, this 3 
any S >mphonies—Riemann names 
Be 4pp-violin concertos, chamber mu- 
cin: jano-pieces, operas, cantatas, Ore- 
eis te.. is now known chiefly as 
Be hor of the comic opera, Pgs 
aL Getheker |(1786),"" which me por 
. in Germany (twice in aggetoes = 
fe D flat major string quartet, W ~ oe 
yep first played here by the Kneiseis 
» 
agai oO afterward known : 
Karl von Dittersdorf, born ea 7 cae 
Nov. 2, 1789, died in 1799, at t Ripe cat 
Rothihetta, near Payee gg in e> 
erty. In his day ; 
Fe inable composer as pda 
linist. Perhaps his most Tr 


last week for the 
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1 player.”’ 


opera was then sung at the Residenz | 
} 


of Dittersdorf, the sym- | 


a Boston Symphony pro- | 


he was reckoned | 


it “Sa! 
wt Mee a o ie oe * 4 ‘a 
RN Bk he cd Cae AT t or 
“| Tee !. ; 
* en ° 


Vie as ire SRE es at ae Pemien 
| the exac 
ber—upon 
Metamorphoses. he 
es of program ™m : gency 
pe evanihle. was named peng £85 
‘The first movement portrayed en | 
in the’ forest; the andante, Diana 2 
ing: in the menuet Actaeon surp hg 
ey the subject of the final is the Vv 


. . ‘ . f" 
! = ‘ 


Another ot | 
: eary’ > our 
his symphonies was entitled hae : bie 
Ah wen of the W orld.”’ Anothet og 
: armed “T11 Combatti mento delle ul a , 
Pp sioni.’”’ These Ovidian Fypoonics | 
eee m at: ela. 1eyv made 
were published in 1785, and they hits te | 
h 1 stir that a grave theologlé <; 
ps o-VW iIndec 
named Hermes wrote a long-Wwl | 
KL’ ‘ 
rsis * them. | 
analysis of t Zi. Nes ss 
and as a violinist Dittersdort ig 
‘ a ‘a is oubp 
in vagaries, although there is ie ( vs 
< < tes ye : ey 726 1e or; ' 
- his re litv; for in lio 
of his real abit) ie Y froge 
an imitation of the ia tapas es | ne 
| ioli re reat 1a 
». violin. and we re 
upon the vic , ‘s a ae , monly 
entaired audience’ was une isabivae ad 
satistied with this admirak 


author of a _ book, 
his Autobiography, dictated to enn oe 
and published in Leipzig” bess a ae 7 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel. it is Mas Mi 
800 pages miserably printed cg wy ed 
This original 1s now rare 2 o 
on English translation ee ens 
in London a few months pi nde 
Autobiography is a but ye ot il 
entertaining ao ON caciat a 
; information apout | sical. | 
ey oF time and abounding re aol 
advice to students of che: Senos oy 
composition. While it is shed at 
custom of having private ride 
vave great pe. pscres treet a ry wa 
» service of Princes <¢ pst 
rake without anxiety eS ae 4 
orchestra, public or publisher, ry es 
of these singe tnbepetey was gprs eed 
rhe rere dependent Ol } CB . 
Oe inka maken, The motto of we cy oN 
dorft’s Autobiography might a aed 
“QO, how wretched is ype ‘PIP 

that hangs on Princes fay ra id ant 
: Liere is Dittersdort, one of t ” a tontah 
edged masters of his aes i Mypisor 
and a composer ot ern getty ee Ae 
closing the account of his Iiite 


He was also the 


paper. 


sad 


. . . 4 . ‘ yut- ' 
pitiful statement of his income and ¢ 


, . ~9 > -ead- 
ro, giving these last words to the ré +4 
ay: “Dear Reader, do not suspect ak 
| of having written the above lines Fa 
the purpose of pumping alms vet aber 
It is more than probable sons be 2 

alive when you are reaaing 
10t be alive whe y : is 
little book. But if any one will ge 
| my poor family after the destruction oO 
: ny cottage, which is already rotten, 
I Vv . CAPR ; : 
| O then will God surely dager aie a OBE 
| honest enough to admit 
i; | am onest } | | 
have made my family doubly pet 
« c oa ; 
First, on account of my poverty; ore 
ond on account of my sickness, 
’ 


orchestras | 


| 
| 


—_.NMumber and oratorios, has been, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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has always been too small to pay my Germany down to 
~_— debts, and the money I had laid aside 
in case of need, the most of which has 
gone into the physician’s little bag, the 
apothecary’s shop, and the health baths 
(and all without help) I have been 
obliged to part with. But my heed- 
lessness in sparing my health is un- 
pardonable, the more so because a kind- 
ly. nature gave me a strong and solid 
body, upon which I, poor fool, 
made wanton attacks.” 
| Dittersdorf says little about his Sym- 
phonies, and he gives few or no dates. | 
| He mentions six symphonies ‘‘which * 
_attracted attention in Prague and | Of late there 
| Vienna.” He says he wrote three sym- Unearth these f 
| phonies and an oboe concerto in | eral 
weeks, and received $30 for 
a corcert given by him in Berlin two | 
of six symphonies which he had sent to 
the King of Prussia were performed, 
one at the beginning and one at the 
end of the concert. 

These first mentioned “six Sympho- 
nies’’ were written in 1759, the year that 
Haydn wrote’ his first 
three movements (string 
Ooboes and two horns) 
Zin’s orchestra. 


the music for it, retaining 
numbers by the original 


; Symphonies on 
Metamorphoses: 


Vorld,” ‘The Fall of Phae 
*‘Actaeon’s Change Into 

was prolific, 
an 


on’’ 
have 


was a 
ons,’”’ 


| 


itis of his quart 


that direction. It is a 
Striking in the seemin 
inspiration, its freshr 
.the weli-marked individua 
tinguishes it throughout. 
Of Haydn’s spirit, 


is, of 


course, 
it it is of a good 


fashioned, bi 
ti 
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Symphony in| sic’s sake 
quartet, two }mment is the most elaborate, 
for Count Mor- | it a brief figure th 

it with various cha 
effect that are ingen 
6ffective. There is no 
eundity. the composer w 
upon his sleeve 
Veloped and 
finale, 
sisting 


They say that the Symphony of Dit- 
tersdorf played last night first appeared 
in 1788. This is the vear of 


Haydn's even in 
“Children’s Symphony,” and the melodious 
The slow movemen 
of a simple theme with 
bald variations, 


but frank] naive, 
does not end on ac ‘ 


fugue 


nm turn runs into the fin 

in turn goes back to the: 

: | With it. From which it 

: | Dittersdorf was an 


Miss Adele Aus der Ohe Earns |? work tn Sates 
; was delightful] - 
% Tempest of Plaudits, sd, and ‘afforded’ a "tare 
Caring. 
ee ] ertu 
As the] Soloist She Is Obliged to Re. 


spond to Many Recalls—Dittern- 
dorf’s Symphony in © 


innovator, 


as ever had here. 

The Beethove 
ranked among 

l kind 


Major De.- 
lightfiully Iteaa and Beautifally 
Played—Almost Forgotten Work, 

The programme for the concert by the 
Boston Symphony orcnestra, 
Hali, last night, was: 
Symphony in 6 major 


> 


Ote for the ore 


the choral sympho ‘ 
; Fendered ex ie 5 


Miss 


except 
in Music it was 
as welcomed 
he somewhat 
certo very finely. 


Dittersdorf 
Liszt § 
Ava rye. eee eee Mozurt 
in B flat Beethoven - 
Aus der 
as suddenly called on to fill 
¢ of Mrs..Emma Hames, by 
reason of the indisposition of the latter, 
The audience was very large, 
Dittersdorf, though a musician of high 
eminence in his time, and a composer of 
symphonies, quartets, operas in great 


until 
even in his own 
ame being kept alive there 
his lively and 


“Don Juan*’ 
Symphony No. 4, 


and body swaying 

y such disturbing ac- 

0 her playing. Her tech- 

» her touch finer, and she 

Out into a thoughtfully 

virile artist. Both her 

and her performance fully earned 


pest of plaudits and the many 
recalls that fol] 


owed the completion of 

her task. 
There will be no public re 
concert this week. The next programme 
Will be in commemoration of the Tl ee 


the plac 


hearsal and 
lately, nearly forgotten, 


country, his n 


of Schubert, on Jan. 1, 1797, and will 
chiefly by 


Wholly devoted to his music, as follows: 
charming | Unfinished Symphony, songs with piano, | 
find symphony in C major, No. 9 Mr. 
Max Heinrich is to be the soloist. ‘Wud 


TT ee ener 


a few 
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ay. Th 
in London by 
who, however, rewrote most of. 


only a few 


tm : gy mamenaesy 
ymphon n rs) an- 
mer of Six Nati r . sy 


has been a tendency to 
orgotten works, and ‘sey. 
ets and the Symphony 
a7 ye payed last night are the results thus far 
them. At JJn joyous work, 
8 spontanity of its 
1ess, its vigor and 
lity that dis- 
It has much 
) but the style is the 
composer’s own. It old 
Old fashion, 
me when composers wrote 
because they could not help it, and made 
music for mu The first move- 
There is in 
at is carried through 
nges of accent and of 

lous and Singularly 

attempt at pro- 
earing his heart 
the well-de- 
in the 
t is brief, con- 


ve 
%% ’ 


om Ovid/s- 
es of the 
and 
He 


|| 


losing cadence, but is | 
gotned to the minuet that follows, which || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ale, which also | 
ninuet and ends 
will be seen that 
and a 
This bright and — 

charm and in- 
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“Symphony, C major........- Karl von Dittersdorf fw i aia eee! 
Concerto for Pianoforte, E flat major | ay TTA) ah Th Th 
Overture, ‘‘Don Giovanni" e Hil | AND WitiANlL ITA i 
Symphony No. 4, B'flat major Le A Signy EE | i 


Soloist. Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe. 


At this concert the Dittersdorf symphony Adele Aus per Ohe Soloist at 
was played for the first time in Boston, and it | . " 
was made presentable by Herman Kretzschmar, || the Symphony Concert. ; 
it has no great distinguishing merits. It is iy oa a 
a well manufactured work, but wanting in the : 
vitalizing spark of genius. One listens to the 

would be the soloist at the Symphony 


work with the interest due to respectable an- ) 
tigquity of all kinds, and while listening one concerts this week, but she was sudden- 
wees y i rate. 5 | ly taken ill, and Miss Adele Aus der.Ohe, 


| | Pi So pe 
| : po gent and innocent audiences: Great praise is 
MUSIC. Sat due to Mr. Apthorp for his intentions, but he 
should be told that instead of pouring ou: ot AS aia . ne oe ae Py eats 
sparkling wine, that stimulates and invigorates i alla ie NES ee ee a #8 admirable, an¢ 
, ‘ : te ' ar... : , . , Shs ‘bd “ . “ has ey" eee a 4h. as 4 
Sy mpnAny MEMOS _ || he is serving the deadly henbgne, mandragora music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. fig convict ) : f 
The programme of the 12th Symphony concert} ,nq opium that first induces heavy sleep and _ The programme of the ‘twelfth symphony, Mee Goce with them. We do not quite 
evening, was as follows: dete Say ae sb olak fe rst Sap is hy of the Adagio; | 
Dittersdorf: Symphonyin © majo ; “tio 9 bitietiles no marked in the score seems 
mann ieretasclimae), wi s (arranged by Her- vo = better. This agcompanying figura 
Liszt: Conce So time in Boston. § no such attentior-arresting announce- 
Mozart: ncerto for pianoforte, Nout, in E-flat major, (ment; its thematic importance qhonia dawek 
| Miss adglé ser paony No. t, the pianiseee opus 60. te ron Maanes little by little, as the move-_ 
as . oe ent unfolds itself. Emphasizing it too’ 
ul : ; 00 | 


1848 was a year of’ revolutions, which is ‘Strongly in the be on 

: t : ; ; ginni an c h. 

perhaps no bad recommendation of it to ‘of the effects Beetnetet saben are cs Ws 

oe ei ae tea-spillers. Yet there is one (The orchestra did well in the symphony, 

| B stoni s otherwise gladsome year which {though it seemed to us that we had heard 
eg onians musthenceforth regard with |1t play the work with somewhat finer finish, 

elings not of the pleasant sort. This ill- |of style and a more delicate grace of phras- 

Spee ine rae “: bs _ 19, and we are hard jing before. | : abies 

on rty-eighth anniversary! On Jan. | Mme. Eames was annou ES 

19, 1848, was born, at Olbernhau, in Saxony, jeert, but a sudden in ahepoehtia aren 


It was expected that Mme Eames 


can conjure up a pretty piptupe of the past, pianist, was secured to fill her place at 
with its fashions, that now suggest quaintness, || short notice. | 


and with. its manners, that still retain their ots was Miss Aus der Ohe’s first ap- 
dignity. Contrasting the symphony with mod-| pearance in this city since her return | 
ern works, one notes the clearness of its out- |, from Europe, and although she has al-- 
It was not} ways been a favorite in this city, she . 


lines, the symmetry of its form. 
written to confuse the intellect of polite society; 
the expected always happens, there is no mis- 


took the audience by storm at these con- 
certs by her smagnificent playing of 
a | 
taking or forgetting the ideas; they occur and Liszt's: Ee flat concerto, @ work that 
reoccur with fine regularity, and when the makes. great demands on the performer, 
| : adhe ng ihe gtd . Y |! put a favorite of Miss Aus der Ohe’s. 
reappear they are in their original integrity, -\She-has improved a great deal since 


a.male infant, soon afterwards christened /her coming on from Ne oii 
ek Ferdinand Hermann; his surname aus der Ohe was induced be Gincians ‘ai 

‘aq Kretzschmar. This fell individual was |with her at short notice. Besides our being. 
ry a~-musical education, and became in jheartily sorry to hear of Mme. Eames's fe 
ie pce yh a teacher and writer on music; |Mess, we could not but feel.an added pang 
sale tae pal habitat was Leipzig, where he |Of regret at one result of this sudden’ 
sae cee Boston would probably never ;¢hange, Miss aus der Ohe was-to have aj-- 
edt aeern of him, surely never have suf- jpeared at the symphony concerts: here con-. 

red from, him, had he not, some years ago, Siderably later in the season, and intended | 
—_— a the musical body-snatching busi- to play the new pianoforte concerto by 
sal or the benefit of the anatomists of the Mugen D’Albert. But she was not ready to « 
cademig concerts in Leipzig, He moused Play it at such short notice, 90 chose Liszt's” 


round in musico-literary graveyards—so i | | : 
r —some- in E-flat instead. We have thus lost the 
ae yelept libraries—and performed the D'Albert concerto, for this season at least dl 
; Pe ty actonvariouscorpsesof com- Miss aus der Ohe was very warmly greete a 
es ons which, to his not over-delicate by the audience, and played, as it seoneu 
a 68, seemed not to have reached a too to us, as she had never played here before.” 
ps porye state of decomposition for pur- And, in saying this, we do not forget some 
nian ioe nk vies content with these grand performances of hers in years gone. 
» He had the ill-judged audac- by. No doubt some few e is ¢ ata 

exce 0 bh 

alain ee Si ie ay to found an exportation house for music- well be taken to her reading oe cou 
wing to the sickness of Mme. ames, MISS 1 to all classes of music lovers, and Is ai corpses, Two parcels of his unhallowed tions of the work, notab! , Se 
Aus der Ohe kindly consented to take her place |} well entitled to rank among the lead- | ‘stock in trade have reached this city and movement and th ¥ Bare OF te first” 
at short notice, and she gave a brilliant inter- |] Ms artists of the day. Her Panera been publicly exposed here. Boston shud- major. It seemed + uae See ie a 
leaves little to be desired, an ere is) detal’ A: few. weeke ago the first parcel : emed to us that she greatly ” 

parcel, en- over-elaborated some effects, while leaving » 


pretation of the Liszt concerto, which suggests always a certain self-poise or self- | titled “Hg 
brilliant ornamentation on an empty building. || control that shows power in reserve, It | © ; “Suit from the Ballet Musie in others . : | b% 
was fully 10 minutes after she left the | Gluck’s ‘Don Juan,’’’ was opened in the Liszt's - fener ol . Gal eee of; 
phisti-_ 


Miss Aus der Ohe’s work was of the best qual- 

latform before the applause ceased Mu . | | 

ity, and it won the enthusiastic approval of te ro gl pt PR alt oe aoe Chinen is | waned pete ah Saturday the second parcel, cated business indeed; but Miss aus der. 
ued symphony in C major, by Karl Dit- Ohe’s exaggeration of effects was rather of” 


the critical audience. bow her thanks to the audience. | “s 
; The concert opened with Karl von Dit- ters von Dittersdorf,” was sampled at the the ingénue than of the sophisticated sort, 
‘ ae 


A word of feeble protest might be here urged t ; $ pl 

; ; | ersdarf’s symphony in _C major, as ar- ame-place. Boston has stopped shudder- | 

| against the ‘“‘“Gleanings from the Court Library renee. Red poeta a spe Staph A ig ing and only bow ate iat sad ‘oot . +> eget Aron ibs long-headed Lisz: 1, 
| in Utopia’ that appear in the official pro- ayed for the first time in Boston. 4S Ah, but come nowy~a joke is a joke, and éfrect most carefully calculated 
- | ’ » € éffects of modulation, th a, 
| e pianist failed 


with no modification to conceal their identity. || her last appearance in Boston. She al-— 

It is not difficult to understand why the rising ways combined masculine strength and | 
sun of genius casts respectable works like |} feminine delicacy of touch, but her won- 

this into the shadow of oblivion. They gather derful talents’ have broadened and ma- 

dust, not because they are old, but because they tured in a wonderful manner. She not 

say nothing that has not been better said by ae deve SE ee ee eo oontvenneh ne 

the masters: They give no evidence of life || with a power and force seldom equalled — 

because they were born dead. by a woman. She is undoubtedly one of 
the most satisfying pianists of the day. 
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‘oi i r from being a great work, Light and a 
gramme. The idea is excellent, but one WOn- } njiegsing are the adjectives that best de- een pti ig good as a feast, even for throw them into due relief At ti “Te 
ype “ag = pag ew igen ey FO musical fel- ghe showed one of the besetting’ saci 

op right here, or 
Kretzschmar work tao great unconsciousness of the. 


she did not always distinguish 


ders why this court library is filled with only } scribe it. 
the work of idiots. Surely among the authors After the concerto the orchestra played 
Mr | ; ~| Mozart’s overture to, ‘Don Giovanni, 
Mr. Apthorp could find some author who had and the concert closed with Beethoven’s 
| other claims to distinction than this of hav- } symphony, No. 4, in B-flat mvc agee ee 
ing passed their entire adult lives in insane |. 2@eré will be no rehearsal and con- 
pbs sane *?' 1338 — cert this week. The program for the re- 
asylums. In Utopia there must be somebody | hearsal and concert Jan 29 and 30 will be 
who possesses an idea; but Mr. Apthorp’s re- | arranged in aa Haha ptr of a Pte 
searches have unearthed nothing t an- | @mnivers of Schubert's birth. BC- | 
oe - ” wi ut mean | lections will be confined to works by 
choly drivel and schoolboy platitudes. Mr. | that composer, and will consistof the 
Farquhar Tupper was a rare genius compared | patalah ay nee capt bet cfg ata in 
to the authors discovered by Mr. thor major, and &@ group OL SONBS, — 
ot hg rs discovered by Mr. Apthorp. | piano, to be sung by Mrs Max Heinrich. 
rhe maunderings of these Utopian authors are We, | | 


redolent of beer and of the half-sleep allied to | 
intoxication. They write with semi-palsied 
“symmetrical ‘composition beginning in 1 ‘Magnificent performances of a pianoforte 


hands and muddled brains, and it seems cruel 
to inflict their leaden platitudes on an -intelli- ' hd r.and ending with a half-cadence in Pcie that we have ever heard in) ha 
major! Bryn: (ae “Music Hall. Miss aus der Ohe has that } 


“her which can cover up a multitude of st 
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pianoforte has:the important wor ay. 

and others where it merely accounaaall if 

pe lls bee instrument in the orchestra. But herad 

Die ee exceptions stop; and the reader will sea 

y of Lat they affect only matters of detail. %% 

‘key is pretty well gotten over, would it not ped saga ethers cow faults were merely ¢ ¢: 

be better to play this wonderful overture as ah, oi 7 t un-spots; they were far more’ 
it stands in the original score, and not with counterbalanced by the general splen 


the miserable little “concert coda,” written 207 ©f Miss aus der Ohe’s performance, In- 
by nobody-cares-whom? Surely a modern “*°¢~With and in spite of these few shoe 


.audience could stand a well-ordered and eomings—it was one of the most grandly 
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should be told that instead of pouring on: 2 


Oe 
s ll: Boston S | > 
Music Ha ston Symphony Orchestra. We do not quite 


The programme of the twelfth symphony }ixe the ) 
, , J at forte-diminuendo of tthe second 
Fad han ave concert, icivhtepbie the Music Mall last Saturday violins in the first m easure of the Adagio; 
va evening, was as follows: the even piano marked in the score seems 


Symphony, C major Karl von Dittersqort fh sss Dittersdorf: Symphony in © major (arranged by Her- to us better. This agcompanying figural 


; Sr » a ee les mann Kretzschmar). . ’ 
Concerto for Pianoforte, FE flat major vf te TSie AND MUSICIANS “ , (First tinte in Boston.) needs no such attentior-arresting announce- 
eee Senne. | aS CAD oe Mozart | 1 lsat: Concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, in E-flatmajor. ‘ment: its the : ; 
Overture, Don Gloy si ol aR Mozart: Overture to “ion Giovanni.” J | ’ matic importance should dawn 


Symphony No. 4, bB'flat major | Beethoven: Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, opus 60, Upon the listener little by little, as the move- 
Soloist. Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe. | Miss Adele aus der Ohe was the pianist. ment unfolds itself. Emphasizing it too’ 


Cals eae . Dittersedor! esmmphonien é Soloist at 1848 was a year of revolutions, which is Strongly in the beginning anticipates some 
At this « on ert a Ditte ri ar - hey ee | Adele Aus Der Oh perhaps no bad recommendation of it to \of the effects Beethoven makes with it later. 
wus played for the first time in boston, « | the Symphony Concert. us sons of tea-spillers. Yet there is one The orchestra did well in the symphony, 


sparkling wine, that stimulates and invigorates 
Symphony Concert. he is serving the deadly henbane, mandragor: 
The programme of the 12th Symphony concert} »n@ opium that first induces heavy sleep and 


was made presentable by Herman Kretzschmar, date in this otherwise gladsome year which |though it seemed to us that we had heard 
it hus no great distinguishing merits. It 1s || Bostonians must henceforth regard with jit play the work with somewhat finer finish 
a well manufactured work, but Wane in thet It was expected that Mme Hames feelings not of the pleasant sort. This ill- |of style and a more delicate grace of phras- 
vitalizging spark of genius. One listens to the / would be the soloist at the Symphony omened date is Jan. 19, and we are hard {ing before. 
work with the interest due to respectable an- |, concerts this week, but she was sudden- UPAR its forty-eighth anniversary! On Jan. Mme. Eames was announced for this con- 
tiquity of all kinds, and while listening one } ly taken ill, and Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, 19, 1848, was born, at Olbernhau, in Saxony, cert, but a sudden indisposition prevented 
- ‘conjure up a pretty picture of the past, | Terk wee cantinad to Gil: hor Steoe at a male infant, soon afterwards christened {her coming on from New York, and Miss 
eee a a Rl ode Esp eels Septet Oe August Ferdinand Hermann; his surname |8Us der Ohe was induced to exchange dates 
with its fashions, that now suggest bisa ' tad short notice. 4 Ohe’s first ap- was Kretzschmar. This fell individual was /With her at short notice. Besides our being 
and with its manners, that still retain then It. was Miss Aus oS A get ag al given a musical education, and became in ‘heartily sorry to hear of Mme. Eames's ill- 
dignity. Contrasting the symphony with mod-| pearance in this getlie Soe beatae by time organist, teacher and writer on music; {ness, we could not but feel an added pans 
works, one notes the clearness of its out-| from Europe, and arts pig <a ym kites ane his principal habitat was Leipzig, where he |of regret at one result of this sudden: 
ways been v Se VOETIR . ¢ Pri née Still lives. Boston would probably never ¢hanmge. Miss aus der Ohe was-to have ap- 
took the Scents by anent <alaeine of have heard of him, surely never have suf- jpeared at the symphony concerts here con- 
the expected always happens, there is no mis- ray stk pee pinion Sy = wari ‘tas fered from him, had he not, some years ago, siderably later in the season, and intended 
tuking or forgetting the ideas; they occur and phi eréat demands on the performer, gone into the musical body-snatching busi- to play the new pianoforte concerto by. 
‘eoeccur with tine regularity, and when they ig a f; it f Miss Aus der Ohe’s. ness for the benefit of the anatomists of the Eugen D’Albert. But she was not ready to 
aphaatt | ‘’ original integrity: ia antennae Aig OFS academic concerts in Leipzig, He moused Play it at such short notice, 90 chose Liszt’s 
reappear they are in their origina | integs vs » She has improved a great ys . round in musico-literary graveyards—some- in E-flat instead. We have thus lost the 
with no modification to conceal theit identity | her last appearance in SOStON. “ay va times yclept libraries—and performed the D'Albert concerto, for this season at least. 
lt is not difficult to understand why the Fisane | ways combined masculine sic dirise “ed resurrectionist act on variouscorpsesof com- Miss aus der Ohe was very warmly greeted 
‘sun of genius casts respectable works like || feminine delicacy of touch, but aaa i positions which, to his not over-delicate by the @udience, and played, as it seemed 
this into the shadow of oblivion. They gather | derful talents have broadened “aha pl senses, seemed not to have yelelied a too tae as ele had never widyed here betemaea 
dust, not because they are old, but because they || Saree i. & Rye aaah aomtentee, but advanced state of decomposition for pur- And, in sayine this, we do not forget some 
say nothing that has not been better said by ae plese ith great expressiveness and poses of dissection. Not content with these grand performances of hers in years gone. 
the masters: They give no evidence of life || with a power and force peeceen SaaS nelarious acts, he had the ill-judged audac- by. No doubt some few exceptions could 
ceiten tad wave horn dead, by a woman. She is whee, ip F = yne Aad ity to found an exportation house for music- well be taken to her reading of some por- 
pee hssiae eg 2 es << of Mme. Hames. Miss the most satisfying etn Etats and is al corpses. Two parcels of his unhallowed tions of the work, notably parts of the first 
Owing to the sickness of Mim » iar i 1; pre a i rec ee egg pe une the lead- stock in trade have reached this city and movement and the Quasi Adagio in B 
Aus der Ohe kindly consented to —— 7 * he | tee artists of the day. Her technique been publicly exposed here. Boston shud- major. It seemed to us that she greatly | 
at short notice, and she gave a brilliant inter- i! taaves little to be desired, and iggy od ders! A few weeks ago the first parcel, en- over-elaborated some effects, while leaving | 
pretation of the Luiszt concerto, which eer a pode A Ry Pr ho eae tar tanaree. it titled “Suit from the Ballet Music in others hardly hinted at. This concerto of 
brilliant ornamentation on an empty building. was fully 10 minutes after she left the | Gluck’s ‘Don Juan,’’’ was opened in the Liszt’s is in many places a very sophisti- | 
Miss Aus der Ohe’s work was ot the best qual- platform before the applause ceased, | Music Fall; last Saturday the second parcel, cated business indeed; but Miss aus der 
ity. and it won the enthusiastic approval of || and she returned a half dozen ‘times to | calied “Symphony in C major, by Karl Dit- Ohe’s exaggeration of effects was rather of | 
| tien critical audience. i Be Mr cg aR ge ig 15 Dit- | ters von Dittersdorf,” was sampled at the the ingénue than of the sophisticated sort. 
| A word of feebie protest might be here urged tersdarf’s symphony in C major, as ar- | same. place. Boston has stopped shudder- And just where the wily, long-headed Liszt 
ranged by Herrmann Kretzschmar, and ing and only bewails her sad lot! — makes some of his most carefully calculated — 
& ae . ero aks _} played for the first time in Boston. It is Ah, but come now}~a joke is a joke, and effects of modulation, the pianist failed to. 
jin Utopia” that appear in the official pro- | tor from being a great work, Light and enough is as good as a feast, even for thr 
Sasa iy gilt LL ig agers AM . won- patie Pads hat best de- ae 3 ‘ row them into due relief. At times, also, 
vrumme. The idea is excellent, but one won pleasing are the adjectives t ghouls! This compounding of musical fel- she showed one of the besetting faults of 


- rhy ic @ ibrarv is fille rj f j it. : + : | 
Fe SAMs POURS Se ee a wy the concerto the orchestra played ony had best stop right here. Let Mr. her sex; a too great unconsciousness of the 


the work of idiots. Surely among the authors baiaees overture sec en Giovanni,” Kretzschmar work on for his own partic- orchestra: she did not always distinguish 
| Mr. Apthorp could find some author who had ] gng the concert closed with Beethoven’s ular clientéle, if he sees fit; but let this sufficiently between passages where the. 


| other claims to distinction than this of hav- ed egg or, ek Pre en pow y ridicyjous little symphony of Dittersdorf’s pianoforte has. the important word to say 
passed their entire adult lives in insane cert cite week. The program for the re- be the last importation to this city! and others where it merely accompanies a 


asylums. In Utopia there must be somebody } pearsal and concert Jan 29 and 30 will be | Mozart’s overture to ‘‘Don Giovanni” was golo instrument in the orchestra. But here 
but Mr. Apthorp’s re- | arranged in Sere ererew tr of a ptt | capitally played; the more one hears of it our exceptions stop; and the reader will see 
|anniversary of Schubert’s birth. the greater a work does it seem. Only, now that they affect only matters of detail. To 


searches have arthe ing but Jan- | | 
searches hay unearthed nothing but melan ‘lections will be confined to works by that the old prejudice in favor of unity of our mind, these few faults were merely as 


choly drivel and schoolboy platitudes. Mr. | that composer, and will consist of the ] 

‘are har T 1” Was a rare genius compared | unfinished symphony, the symphony in ae me: DIOL ee et Sy Would Is not a any sunspots; they were far money 

Marquhar Tupp an 8 5 , a +B major, and a group of songs, with be better to play this wonderful overture as than counterbalanced by the general splen- 
e authors iscovered by Mr. Apt rp. | ; ~O. > 7 i beg / ee 

to the authors discovered by PLNOFP: | piano, to be sung by Mrs Max Heinrich it stands in the original score, and not with dor of Miss aus der Ohe’s performance, In- 


The maunderings of these Utopian authors are | the miserable little ‘‘concert coda,’’ written deed—with and in spite of these few short-_ 
redolent of beer and of the half-sleep allied to by nobody-cares-whom? Surely a modern comings—it was one of the most grandis 


ere cone Send 6 beso Sed ape magnificent performances of a pianoforte 
Dp 4 wy concerto that we have ever heard in the . 


or seria ending with a half-cadence in Music Hall. Miss aus der Ohe has that in| 
; her which can cover up a multitude of sins; | 
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are never unmusical, She may over-phrase | Liszt’s E flat pianoforte concerto, in which Miss 
| a passage; but she does not phrase it un- | Adele aus der Ohe made her re-entrance after several 
fausically nor ungracefully. When tempera- | seasons of absence. She has always given a more 

comfortable sense of abstract power than any 


ment—as in her case—runs instinctively in 
other woman pianist of the time, and now, upon 


‘Parallel lines with the normal conditions of 

the artistic. medium it works in, they call it | 

Benius. The nobly impassioned swing of ber return, that power appears to have ripened and 
Miss aus der Ohe’s playing of this concerto, grown and become concentrated, until her playing 
wher vigor of accent, the contagious mag- | may justly be called masterful. For she effort- 
Yr etism of her touch and phrasing, carried lessly commands all the fulness of the instrument 
@il before them. It “was ‘playing on the to sustain her, and so gives I ag ld 
largest scale; what one seldom hears; really | ?; SIves SUCH PAseRges as ech 
great playing. The audience plainly thought | 8¢¢™m to be written on’ purpose to tax and display 
‘80, too; for seldom has an artist been more 4% man’s Strength, with breadth and control enough 
ee ously #pplauded mete fora man, yet without making any unwomanly 
There wi € no rehearsal or concert this ole R fe waanan 7O( 
week. The next rehearsal and ‘concert fall on struggle to conquer. In this respect of equalized 
wan, 29 and 380 respectively. As Jan. 31 


perament,” | Ite illness of Mme. Emma Eames necessitated TCV Ac i. pr ee | -Adele Aus Der Ohe f the 
neta liege Ne . ee: -— xe ft)—0”Dmlté<CSRR ae ak, fe le ne ae ae Da AP ete py ea Os, Se arias | eee oa ER lt ee 
rresponding | a change in the twelfth symphony programme. AVEU Jai, Via ines — of adame Eames, who w tut and 
reaches ST Sp he tat) ene ee 4 | 7 an ) tT “ioghe: 0 @ at the banquet she did not. “rat 
men , in . cond gt ha ah agin a ev but for the two songs—neither of which, be it said gt : oe Ma § rou . 7 it,’’ bat tilled” It g prioukie a 
musical—wh ne HPrencn. anti- | | : he ee Th e PA fac | Completely; he tremendous  audien 
ind SUN Glel'ac OF Spach apaeatie wes” aaannen © Symphony Concert—Miss | sesimea” foc st” au “alpsppalited tf 
‘excesses, if a thought artistically indiscreet, aa Tae it Dertormanns ‘episzt’s “at 
i ‘ BAG shyt, | nificent performance of Liszt’s E fi 
Aus der Ohe S Success, piano concerto, spellbound. | SS 
. It is not a proper concerto, this rhape od 
Mr. Paur ‘turned back the pages of mu- 7 cal piano composition with orchest al SU 
Sical history when he began the concert ert Put it oe ie omecure gene re plece 
i r any poetic and technically werlul: 
of Saturday night with a symphony by Dianist nevertheless. What a aifperd: de~ 
Ditters-of Dittersdorf, the contemporary | velopment Liszt gives of that seven-ne ed 
of Haydn, the favorite of princes, the figure that hie ee be work nd is almost” 
: | Omnipresen ereafter : 
0 pated nobleman who was allowed to | his pupils asked the composer what the» 
rop into poverty in his last ys; yet | figure meant he wittily sang to its own | 
the presentation of this symphony (in C || notes—‘None of you could understand!" 
enough the work is in its every measu re, 
showed a new phase of development | with its broad clarinet passages, its tone-— 
springing from Haydn’s initlative; while # less triangle assuming a solo passage, Its 
Mozart was going one path Dittersdor¢ | lofty march time, and if it be a trifle ove ay 
a dull moment in it. : Bie 
from Haydn—“the father of instrumental Miss Aus Der Ohe gave it a free inter=~ 
form.,’’ pretation that suited it perfectly, and 


gnancy of expression, Mere tempera- | ‘I'he orchestral numbers remained as announced , Po Be a Mee ae re Fr; unlike the subst: 
Musical—excesses; and Miss aus der Ohe’s 
en some Of 
major) was not without interest, for it || “Das versteh’t ihr alle nicht.” | Bold 
was pursuing another, yet both started Spiced for conservative taste, there is n0t 
orchestra was not only excellent in it 


and governed power ske has gained greatly, as she 
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(Sunday) is the anniversary of Franz Schu- 
‘bert’s birthday, the programme will be 
‘mede up wholly of compositions by him. It 
48} Unfinished symphony in B minor; songs 
‘with pianoforte; symphony No.9, in Cc 
“major. Mr. Max Heinrich will be the singer: 


has also gained in tranquillity and economy of execu- 
tion. Her technique was always eminent for its 
clearness, which let no note fall into obscurity be- 
cause it Was comparatively unimportant, and she 
has lost nothing of brilliancy, velocity and dash in 
naturing her graver qualities. No author can 
be more favorable for her than Liszt, and 
she delivered the concerto splendidly in all 
its moods and forms, from its most yehemant ass-r. 
tions to its daintiest fantasies. 

The concert began with an 


short sympathy by Dittersdorf. It might 
have sounded thin, for it has no flutes, clarinets or 
trombones to reinforce its strings; but it 1s so 
Spirited, so genial, so simple-minded and so whole- 
some,-that one cannot find fault with it because it is 


not more dense and substantial in scoring. It 1s | 
very short and its movements are so closely inter- | 


locked that they might almost pass for one move- 
ment of variable temperament. It was gaily and 
smartly played. 

Mozart’s ‘*Don Giovanni’? overture and Betho- 
ven’s fourth symphony in commendable readings, 
completed the programme. 


There will be no concert this week, and next week: 
the Schubert commemoration programme will be, 


presented. 


Miss Aus der Ohe, who was the soloist | 
at the rehearsal and symphony in place | 
of Mme. Emma Eames and had, the | 
warmest kind of a_ reception, looked | 
.charming Friday in. pale blue sitk 
and. bolero of crystal and_ silver. 
| passementerie. The house, was sold out | 
that afternoon, for as fast'as people . 
brought back tickets for Hames, they — 
were grabbed by. others waiting, and . 


“ 
y 


many were turned away. 


extract from | 
the music ofja hundred years ago inthe shape of a | 


It was odd to note in this work some 
pofnts which Beethoven generally re- 


celves credit of establishing, as for ex- : 
ample, the linking of the latter move- | 


ments together and the transplanting of 
themes from preceding movements into 
the finale—decidedly Dittersdorf was a mu- 
Sical entity and did not merely reflect 
his models. When, however, one remem- 
bers that the year which saw the pro- 
duction of this symphony (1788) also found 
Mozart producing the G@ minor, the 
‘Jupiter’ and the ‘‘Clarinetta’’ symphonies, 
one can well understand why Dittersdorf 
was submerged. 

As is the case with many of the earliest 
Symphonies, the work is too primitive for 
our grand orchestra, it is magnified cham- 
ber music, not what we moderns classify 


as symphony. Perhaps its most striking } 


points were some fugal work which might 
well be played by a string quartette, and 
some delicious oboe golos which appeared 


in the trio of the Minuet and unexpectedly 


bubbled up in the coda of that movement 
and in the closing measures of the finale. 
These oboe passages were beautifully 


| played. 


But if Mr. Paur desires to offer musica 
antiques to Boston audiences he can find 
something more directly interesting than 


Dittersdorf. In 1798, when the wandering | 


oboeist of Haydn’s London orchestra—Mr. 


Gottlieb Graupner—settled in Boston, he | 
founded the first American orchestra, 

, called “fhe Philharmonic,” 
It consisted of ten members and used to 
| rehearse in Pond st., now Bedford st. ’ 
Haydn was at first a trifle difficult for this i 
orchestra wherefore they turned to Gyro- || 
wetz; the symphonies of this Bohemian 


composer were the first classical orchestral | 
music played in Boston or in the 


States. 


sociation HMbrary and show a Boston aud- 


United | 


It might be possible to unearth one of 
the Pan bik erain the Harvard Musical As- 


own ensemble but seconded the ca rice. 
of the pianist finely. The technique of the 
pianist was astonishing and, the brilliant, 
end fairly scintillated with bravura 
touchés. The enthusiasm which follow 2 
was something unusual; we counted six, 
recalls and then gave up the task; noe 
artist has had a greater ovation here nh. 
recent years, a et 

The overture to “Don Giovani” followed” 
and received a noble reading. The story — 
of its rapid comxpowtzion was well told in, 
the programme book. It is one of the 
true stories of inspirational composition; 
generally it is as well to distrust stories) 
attached to musical compositions, the ta eg" 
about the ‘‘Moonlight’’ sonata and Schus” 
mann’s ‘‘Warum” are utterly false, out 
the tales of the ‘Don Giovani’’ overture 
finished just before the performance of 


Handel writing ‘‘The Messiah” in 24 days, 


of Schubert composing ‘‘Hark, hark, he 
Lark” on the back of a bill of fare wh te" 
waiting for his breakfast in the little nn 
“Zum Biersack,” and of Mendelssohn's” 
sending the first 20 measures of the “Hes 
brides’”’ overture to his sister Fanny in. 
full orchestral score) in a letter saying’ 
that the music would show better than 
words how the island of Staffa impresse 
him, these are true tales of music am 
show how quickly a tone-picture may com» 
plete itself in the musical mind. ae 

Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony is not the 
greatest of the nine, yet it is no. retros 
gression from that new path on which the 
composer started in 1804 with his “Herole’? 
symphony; it is bizarre with the true: 
Beethoven grotesqueness and it is not 
difficult. to understand the derision 6! 
Weber and the astonishment of even thi 
friends of Beethoven at some of its 0 ld, 
touches, aa 

Che first movement was finely read an 


, performed; especially the canon between | 


clarinette and bassoon, and afte var 
flute, was neatly done, although the ba 
soon could have heen slightly louder & 


{make a perfect balance. 


‘The constant figure treatment in the 
Adagio reminds of what Beethoven did ff 
this rhythmic direction in the seven 
Symphony, although it does not seem © 
the reviewer as great as the later wo 
spite of the enthusiasm of Berlioz. “h 
Beethoven should have pushed the ec 
Stantly repeating minuet form to still 1 


sper repeats is always a puzzle, yet. 


this in his present symphony, in 
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What is nowadays called “temperament,” The illness of Mme. Emma Eames necessitated | RATT wf | ba Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe filled the place 
intensity of feeling and ‘a corresponding | achange in the twelfth Symphony programme. | A TE RS. of Madame:Eames, who was ill and could. 
poignancy of expression. Mere tempera- | 'I'he orchestral numbers remained as announced , 4 det rate jperal unlike the substitute for Rufus 


: m ih ” o. mane haps ae Taino a sr but for the two songs—neither of which, be it said a Bos 
-musical—w oe. Srencn. ‘well call anti-'| pv tho w; al ls on ee ae ae a 
imusical—excesses; and Miss aus der Ohe's | PY the way, gave any particular promise of fresh 
‘excesses, if a- thought artistically indiscreet, | "€8S Or of special preparation—was substituted 
_are never unmusical, She may over-phrage | Liszt’s EK flat pianoforte concerto, in which Miss 


a7 


ate at the banquet she did not “ratt 
round in it,” but filled it gloriously and 


, : completely; the tremendous audience 
The Sy mphony Concert—Miss seemed not at all disappointed at ‘the - 


A der Ohe’s S change of artists and listened to .a m 
us der Ohe’s Success. 


} nificent performance of Liszt’s E 
piano concerto, spellbound. 
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@ passage; but she does not phrase it un- 
‘musically nor ungracefully. When tempera- | 


ment—as in her case—runs instinctively in 
parallel lines with the normal conditions of 


‘the artistic medium it works in, they call it 


genius. The nobly impassioned swing of 


‘Miss aus der Ohe’s playing of this concerto, 


her vigor of accent, the contagious maz- 


netism of her touch and phrasing, carried 


all before them. It was playing on the 


largest scale; what one seldom hears; really 


great playing. The audience plainly thought 
so, too; for seldom has an artist been more 


Fapturously applauded here. 


There will be no rehearsal or concert this 


week. The next rehearsal and concert fall on 


Jan. 20 and 380 respectively. As Jan. 3 


(Sunday) is the annivérsary of Franz Schu- 


bert’s birthday, the programme will he 
mede up wholly of compositions by him. It 
is; Unfinished symphony in B minor; songs 
with pianoforte; symphony No.9, in © 
major. Mr. Max Heinrich will be the singer, 


a ee ee ee 


| Adele aus der Ohe made her re-entrance after several 


seasons of absence. She has always given a more 
comfortable sense of abstract power than any 
other woman pianist of the time, and now, upon 
her return, that power appears to have ripened and 
grown and become concentrated, until her playing 
may justly be called masterful. For she effort- 
lessly commands all the fulness of the instrument 
to sustain her, and so gives such passages as would 
seem to be written on purpose to tax and display 
a man’s strength, with breadth and control enough 
fora man, yet without making any unwomanly 
struggle to conquer. [n this respect of equalized 
and governod power ske has gained greatly, as she 
has also gained in tranquillity and economy of execu- 
tion. Her technique was always eminent for its 
clearness, which let no note fall into obscurity be- 
cause it Was comparatively unimportant, and she 
has lost nothing of brillianey, velocity and dash in 


naturing her graver qualities. No author can | 


be more favorable for her than Liszt, anl 
she delivered the concerto splendidly in all 
its moods and forms, from its most yehema2nt ass r. 
tions to its daintiest fantasies. 


The concert began with an extract from 


the music ofja hundred years ago inthe shape of a 
short sympathy by Dittersdorf. It might 
have sounded thin, for it has no flutes, clarinets or 
trombones to reinforce its strings; but it 1s so 
Spirited, so genial, so simple-minded and so whole- 
some, that one cannot find fault with it because it is 
not more dense and substantial in scoring. It 1s 
very short and its movements are so closely inter- 


locked that they might almost pass for one move- » 


ment of variable temperament. It was gaily and 
smartly played. 

Mozart’s ‘*Don Giovanni’ overture and Betho- 
ven’s fourth symphony in commendable readings, 
completed the programme. 

There will be no concert this week, and next week 


’ 


_the Schubert commemoration programme will be 


presented. 


Miss Aus der Ohe, who was the soloist | 
at the rehearsal and symphony in place 
of Mme. Emma Eames and had the 
warmest kind of a_e reception, looked 
‘charming Friday in pale blue sitk 
and bolero of crystal and _ silver 
passementerie. The house was sold out 
that afternoon, for as fast as people - 
brought back tickets for Eames they 
were grabbed by others waiting, and 
many were turned away. : 


Mr. Paur turned back the pages of mu- 
Sical history when he began the concert 


of Saturday night with a symphony by | 
Ditters of Dittersdorf, the contemporary | 


r 


{t is not a proper concerto, this rhapsodi- 


cal piano composition with orchestra Sup- | 
port, ut it is a very effective concert piece ° 


for any poetic and technically powerful 
Pianist nevertheless. What a superb de- 
velopment Liszt gives of that seven-noted 


of Haydn, the favorite of princes, the | figure that begins the work and is almost 


dissipated nobleman who was allowed to 


drop into poverty in hts last days; yet | 
the presentation of this symphony (in C | 


major) was not without interest, for it 
showed a new phase of development 
springing from Haydn’s initlative; while 
Mozart was going one path Dittersdorf 
was pursuing another, yet both started 
from Haydn—“‘the father of instrumental 
form.,’’ 

It was odd to note in this work some 
pofnts which Beethoven generally re- 
cefves credit of establishing, as for ex- 


ample, the linking of the latter move- | 


ments together and the transplanting of 
themes from preceding movements into 
the finale—decidedly Dittersdorf was a mu- 
Sical entity and did not merely reflect 
his models. When, however, one remem- 
bers that the year which saw the pro- 
duction of this symphony (1788) also found 
Mozart producing the G@ minor, the 
‘‘Jupiter’’ and the ‘‘Clarinetta’”’ symphonies, 
one can well understand why Dittersdorf 
was submerged. 

As is the case with many of the earliest 
Symphonies, the work is too primitive for 
Our grand orchestra, it is magnified cham- 
ber music, not what we moderns Classify 
as symphony. Perhaps its most striking 
points were some fugal work which might 
well be played by a string quartette, and 
some delicious oboe solos which appeared 
in the trio of the Minuet and unexpectedly 
bubbled up in the coda of that movement 
and in the closing measures of the finale. 
These oboe passages were beautifully 
played. ) 

But if Mr. Paur desires to offer musical 
antiques to Boston audiences he can find 
something more directly interesting than 
Dittersdorf. In 1798, when the wandering 


called “Lhe Philharmonic.” 3 
_ It consisted of ten members and used to 
rehearse in Pond st., now Bedford st. 


Haydn was at first a trifle difficult for this 


r 
| 
! 
{+ 
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oboeist of Haydn’s London orchestra—Mr. | 
Gottlieb Graupner—settled in Boston, he | 
founded the first American orchestra, 


omnipresent thereafter! ‘When some of 


his pupils asked the composer what the 


4 


figure meant he wittily sang to its own. 


notes—*'None of you could understand!""— | 
“Das versteh’t ihr alle nicht.’ Bold | 
enough the work is in its every measure, 


with its broad clarinet passages, its tone- 


less triangle assuming a solo passage, its | 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lofty march time, and if it be a trifle over | 


Spiced for conservative taste, there is not 
a dull rnoment in it. 

Miss Aus Der Ohe gave it a free inter- 
pretation that suited it perfectly, and the 
orchestra was not only excellent in its 
own ensemble but seconded the caprice 
of the pianist finely. The technique of the 
pianist was astonishing and. the brilliant 
end fairly scintillated with bravura 
touches. The enthusiasm which followed 
Was something unusual; we counted six 
recalls and then gave up the task; no 
artist has had a greater ovation here in 
recent years, 

The overture to ‘Don Giovani” followed 
and received a noble reading. The story 
of its rapid composition was well told in 
the programme book. It is one of the 
true stories of inspirational composition; 
generally it is as well to distrust stories 
attached to musical compositions, the tales 
about the ‘‘Moonlight’’ sonata and Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Warum” are utterly false, but 
the tales of the “Don Giovani” cverturé 
finished just before the performance of 
Handel writing ‘“‘The Messiah” in 24 days, 
of Schubert composing ‘‘Hark, bark, the 
Lark’’ on the back of a@ bill of fare while 
waiting for his breakfast in the little inn 
“Zum Biersack,” and of Mendelssohn's 


; 


Sending the first 20 measures of the ‘“‘He-~ 


brides’’ overture to his sister Fanny (in 
full orchestral score) in a letter saying 


that the music would show better than: 


words how the island of Staffa impressed 
him, these are true tales of music and 
show how quickly a tone-picture may com- 
plete itself in the musical mind. 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony is not the 


greatest of the nine, yet it tis no retro- 


gression from that new path on which the 
composer staried in 1804 with his ‘‘Heroie’”’ 
symphony; it is bizarre with the true 


; 


Beethoven grotesqueness and it ig not: 


difficult to understand the derision of 
Weber and the astonishment of even the 


friends of Beethoven at some of its bold 


touches, ' 
Uhe first movement was finely read and 


. performed; especially the canon between 
_Clarinette and bassoon, and afterward © 


orchestra wherefore they turned to Gyro- ° 


wetz; the symphonies of this Bohemian 
composer were the first classical orchestral 
music played in Boston or in the United 
States. 


It might be possible to unearth one of. 


the scores from the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation Hibrary and show a Boston aud- 


| 


flute, was neatly done, although the bag-" 
soon could have been slightly louder to 


i'make a perfect balance. 


The constant figure treatment in the 
Adagio reminds of what Beethoven did 
this rhythmic direction in the 
Symphony, although it does not 
the reviewe 
spite of 


rm to still a 
puzzle, yet he. 


present symphony, in the 


shed the con 
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mee, as if Beethoven in one of his gro- 
sque- moods had shouted—‘‘Knough!” — 
The finale was very brilliantly perform- 


anner in 
hich the first figure of the movement, 
ty Denali Agtre, is given to these . 
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mphony, in the trio of the scherzo of the 


belittling Gray's “Elegy,” of Byron 
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it heavy. We have heard the 
ee made more of also; at this point the 
rns should begin as if they were ye 


e 
. plunge again into the theme o 


o when suddenly the orchestra snaps 
“the whole affair with a brusque ca- 


|. One ought to shower complimentary 


tives upon the contrabasses for the 
which they gave the coda, in 


mderous instruments. | eae? 3 
~ aad mphony, like a wasp, bears its 


: ne i its tail, for this final coda is the 


difficult of contrabass passages and 

dreaded by players of the second 
Tt. pyen clearly on this occa- 
most impossible to do. 


+ was this passage that caused satirical 


Weber to picture the instruments of the or- 
1estreé holding an indignation meeting, in 


hich the contrabass claims to suffer more 


x 


wonws at the hands of this ‘‘would-be 
soinposer’’ than al! the other instruments 
ut together. Beethoven writhed beneath 


reasm, retorted that ‘‘Weber studies 


ausic so late that he never got beyon 


eee 


or the contrabasses in his next 


.art of pleasing,” and wrote as difficult 
assage fe 

rec ation of Tennyson, of Dr. Johnson 
: pealk- 


i 


~ 


Gi when we think of Swinburne ahneon 


of “Johnny Keats’ almanac poetry,” 
can solace ourselves with the thought 
it is not only in music that press cal 
rs in art proye themselves the poor- 
_eritics. Louis C. Elson. 
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SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


j 


XII. GONGERY 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 80, AT 8. P.M. 


Schubert Programme. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT. Born on JaNuaRY 31, 1797. 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor. 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 


Lk Ss ss esses 
_ 


SONGS, with PIANOFORTE. 


a. Greisengesang, op. 60, No. 1. 
6. Gruppe aus dem Tartarus, op. 24, No. 1. 
c. An Schwager Kronos, op. 19, No. 1. 


SYMPHONY No. 9g. in C major. 


I. Andante. — Allegro, ma non troppo. 
If. Andante con moto. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. — Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 


LSet se 


eS  e-~erse 


Soloist: 


Mr. MAX HEINRICH. 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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-quartette, presenting the first Moveuiont 
‘three times and the Trio twice. 
. ollowing this lead Schumann saw the 
ossibilities of the extended form and gave 
wo different trios in his B flat symphony, 
“put even with this advantageous change | 
leah is ee aw 95 get ian in this form | 
or the modern taste. Vy) : P ; 
The performance of this did not seem | B 7 } / 1LQ0708 4 
as flawless as the rest of the concert | OS ton Music Hall. 
the beginning was somewhat unclear, an 
the violin figures that interrupt the wood- 
wind so saucily in the Trio were some- 
what heavy. We have heard the final ca- 


\ 
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Bence pene more ot rey) ae this point the 
orns shou egin as they were going | SRAS > oy 
| to plunge again into the theme of the | LSON ISVG-O7, 
trio when suddenly the orchestra snaps | 
off the whole affair with a brusque Ca- | 
dence, as if Beethoven in one of his gro- | T/\\TX SDyarymer 
tesque- moods had shouted—*‘Enough!” | LLIN Y ( a ( + 4 
The finale was very brilliantly perform- | A a \ Rik bode Sage ; 
ed. One ought to shower complimentary | 
adjectives “epee Foy A contraimsses ior the 
manner in which they gave the coda, in ' A , | a 
which the first figure of the movement, | "=? E Vil Ls PAUR, Conductor. 
a true violin figure, is given to these | 
ponderous instruments. 
The symphony, like a wasp, bears its 
sting in its tail, for this final coda is the 
most difficult of contrabass passages and 
justly dreaded by players of the second 
rank. It was given clearly on this occa- 
sion, a thing almost impossible to do. 
{t was this passage that caused satirical 
Weber to picture the instruments of the or- 
chestra holding an indignation meeting, in 
which the contrabass claims to suffer more 
wrongs at the hands of this ‘would-be 
composer” than al! the other instruments 
put together. Beethoven writhed beneath cs. eT a 
the sarcasm, retorted that ‘‘Weber studied veri Programme 
music so late that he never got beyond 
the art of pleasing,’’ and wrote as difficult | 
a passage for the contrabasses in his next i | IZ SCHUBERT. Born on JANUARY 31. 1797 
symphony, in the trio of the scherzo of the | | mut Ol; Ji. 
fifth. 
But when we think of Swinburne lacking 
appreciation of Tennyson, of Dr. Johnson 
helittling Gray’s ‘“‘Elegy,’’ of Byrom speak- 
ing of “Johnny Keats’ almanac poetry,’ 
we can solace ourselves with the thought 
that it is not only in music that practical 
workers in art prove themselves the poor- 


est of critics. Lovis Cc. Elson. 
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Soloist: 


MAX HEINRICH. 


* Pianotorte is a Steinway 





of the thirteenth 


# made up wholly of works by Schubert. 


| Symphony No. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA, Gym p0: 
; Mot a little of the Italian spirit in Schubert’s © 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. : 


As yesterday was the hundredth anniversary 
of Franz Svhubert’s birthday, the programme 
Symphony concert, given in 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, ap 

e€ 


the 


list, was as follows: 


Urifinished Symphony in B minor. 
Songs with Pianoforte: 
Gruppe aus dem ‘artarus, opus 24, No. L 
Greisengesang, opus 60, No. 1. 
An Schwager Kronos, opus 19. No, 1, 
»inc rere FS 
Mr. Max Heinrich was the singer. 


It may bea question, whether the world’s 
#reat composers are more worthily honored 


} On anniversary occasions by giving them a 


“special night,” or by duly preparing and 
bringing out some hitherto unheard great 
work of theirs. It is unquestionably less 
trouble to give a Schubert programme, a 


| Beethoven programme or a Rubinstein pro- 


‘long in the repertory, than to put an as yet 


untried important work into rehearsal, and 


_peform the same for the first time in this 
'city. Less trouble, but perhaps not quite so 


much honor! Still it may be said, on the 
other hand, that, in the case of a man like 


/ Schubert, it would be hard to find a really 
/important orchestral work of his which did 


not already form part of 
tory. 
| Schubert’s earlier Symphonies to an audi- 


the current reper- 
To give a first performance of one of 


ence long famillar with his great C major, 
would be doing him no especial honor. Mak- 
ing such a Symphony the central figure on 
a programme in honor of Schubert’s mem- 
ory would be rather too like choosing ‘‘The 
Two Gentleman of Verona” for perform- 
ance on a Shakspeare anniversary. On the 


whole, last Saturday’s programme was per- 


_baps as good as another. 


Only, if some way 
could have been devised of getting round 
the B minor torso-symphony, we would have 
been delighted. 

As far as the performance went, the two 
movements of the B minor seemed to us de- 
cidedly better Played than the great C 
major. Schubert’s C major symphony—like 


which seems to call for one definite style of 
performance, and no other, so distinctly and 
unmistakably that one wonders how two 
opinions can be held on the subject. The C 


'major symphony is permeated from begin- 


| first movement presents a 
inconceivable that both the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
i 
: 


| strong. 
| seemed uneasy and freakish last Saturday 
} evening; there was too little unity of mood 


might be overcome 


ning to end with the spirit of the dance; and 
the quintessence of this spirit is rhythmic 
regularity and pertinacity. No doubt, the 
difficulty; it is 
first and second 
themes of the allegro, ma non troppo should 
#O at one and the same tempo. We admit 
this freely. Yet we think the difficulty 


themes at as nearly the same tempo as pos- 
sible, so as not to make the contrast too 
The rhythm in this movement 


and purpose. Moreover, the closing stretto 
of the coda struck us as too slow. This 


aS we, LS 7 N 
Pd? 2 SR Soave € 
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-—and its tempo shou 


| ventitious variety, 


wight. 
Beethoven’s A major—is one of those works | 


by taking these two | 


. voice sounded! 


d present striking 
contrast with the principal one. There ig’ 
orchestral works; this Ms; 
from an earlier “Overture in the Italian 
Style,” and is full of the rush and bustle of 
the characteristic Italian finale. Now, a 
sudden and strongly marked—what the Ger- 
mans might call an “‘excessive’’—piu moto | 
is one of the most characteristic features | 
of Ttalian music. We should much like to | 
hear this coda played frankly a la Rossini, | 
Some “persons perhaps might call this yul- , 
gar, but we cannot feel it to be so. The 
most vulgar thing in the world, to our mind, 
is that Super-refinement-that is afraid of 
being vulgar. The man who takes ‘‘drank’”’ 
as the past participle of “drink”’—to make it 
rhyme with, Say, “‘thank’’—is above criti-° 
cism; but, if he says “has drank’ Simply 
because he is afraid of the sound “has 
drunk,” he is an irredeemable vulgarian, | 
We feel much the same about a too slow | 


very coda is tak 


tempo in this coda of Schubert’s. 
| 6ramme, made up of compositions already | 


There was much that beautiful in the 
Playing of the second movement; Mr. Sau- 
tet, Mr. Pourtau, and Mr. Pierre Mtiller are 
highly to be praised for their exqusite 8010 
work. Still there was too much variety in 
rhythmic effects; when a movement, like | 
this one, has a certain monotony for one of 
its salient characteristics, it is best to make > 
play with that monotony for all it is worth; 
you may thus get a cumulative effect at | 
last that will be irresistible. To try to tone | 
down this monotony by introducing an ad- 
is to weaken the whole 
thing. We noticed something of the sort 
also in the playing of the scherzo; there was 
too much modification of tempo! 

The last movement was Spoiled as usual. 
Since Mr. Gericke left us, We have not had 
this movement Played here with any ap- 
proach to sanity. Both Mr. Nikisch and 
Mr. Paur have come to grief over an at- 
tempt to make a horse run away at a 
canter—instead of ata gallop! Here there 


need be no question of ‘conception’ nor of 


a dignified or rollicking tempo; there is a 
physical impossibility that Stultifies Mr, 
Nikisch’s and Mr. Paur’s slow tempo out- 
The persistent violin triplet that ac- 
companies the second theme throughout 
cannot be played slower than at a certain 
rate of speed; the violin-bow will not jump 
Slower. And note that it is precisely thig 
second theme of the movement which both 
Mr. Nikisch and Mr. Paur take Allegro 
moderato, instead of Allegro vivace. The 
first theme and its Subsidiary go fast 
enough—especially the subsidiary; but just 
where the triplet jump of the bow comes in 
—in the second theme—the Slackening of the 
pace is out of all reason. 

Mr. Heinrich sang three of the very great 
songs. His singing of the Greisengesang 
was one of the most perfect expressions of 
deep feeling in admirably pure musical 
phrasing that we have ever listened to. He 
showed us the wonderful song in its full 
Slory. And how exquisitely beautiful his- 
In the two other songs he 
had to struggle against an obstreperougs ac-— 
companiment that was entirely out of place, . 
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“one, not what Wagner intended. But to 
‘sing Schubert’s Gruppe aus dem Tartarus 
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and An Schwager Kronos to such a thun- 
derous background of pianoforte tone is 


4mpossible. The songs of Schubert, Schu- 


mann and Franz were never meant to be 
yelled and bellowed. Mr. Heinrich did 
what could be done under the circum- |. 
‘stances; but he is to be pitied for being || 
thus placed in a totally false artistic posi- | 
tion. He was rapturously applauded and || 
often recalled. | 

The next programme is: Dvorak, over- | 


ture to ‘“‘Othello’’ (new); Rubinstein, ballet 
music from ‘‘Feramors; Richard Strauss, | 
“Tod und Verklirung’”’ (new); Liszt, scene |; 
in the tavern (‘‘Mephisto Waltz’’) from |! 
Lenau’s “Faust:;:’ Schumann, Symphony 
No, 4, in D minor, opus 120. 
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SYMPHONY NIGHT. 
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Program in Memory of Franz 
Schubert, Born January 31, 1797 
—Max Heinrich Sings Songs 


With Piano Accompaniment. 


The Schubert program of the 13th 
Symphony Concert, given last night ‘in 
Music Hall, was as follows: 

Unfinished Symphony in B minor 

Allegro. | 

Andante. 


Songs with Pianoforte: 
(a) Gruppe aus dem Tartarus 


(b) Grelsengesang ‘ 
(c) An Schwager KromoS....-sseseeeesess 1816 
| Symphony No. 9, in C MEJOT. . ec cccceesees 1828 


| 

} 

| This was. a concert which, while it 

eave undoubted pleasure to the many 
warm admirers of Schubert, demands 

| little attention from a reviewer. The 

| 


two orchestral selections have _ been | 
played here again and again, and they | 
are familiar to concert-goers, old and 


young. Of what profit to again declare 
that the unfinished symphony is chiefly 
‘great because it is unfinished; that the 
Faeeond movement is a dismal falling off 
from the wondrous beauty of the first? 
Of what profit to again tell of the rash 
German who finished this symphony a 
few years ago? Or of what profit to 
speak of the interminable length and 
Hungarian spirit of the Symphony in 
C major? 
‘Mr. Apthorp puts forward the sug- 
' gestion in the program book that there 
is a legend connected with the Sym- 
phony in C, that the MS. “was never 
known to anyone until it was discov- 


ered by Robert Schumann some ten 
| 


years .after the composer's death,” 


This is, indeed, a legend; for this same 
symphony was written in 1828 for a 
| Gesellschaft cencert in Vienna. The 
| Society tried it over and found it too 


| at a Gesell 
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-. But Mr. Apthorp believes that an ac- 


“sount.of a performance in Vienna on 


the 14th of February, 1829, of a posthu- 
mous MS. symphony of Schubert-—an 
account published in ‘the Allgemeine 


Musikalische Zeitung, February, 1829, 


refers to the great symphony in Gi 2 
see no reason for his belief. Dates are 
uncertain even today in German music | 
journals. It is impossible from music 
newspapers published last year in 
France, Germany, and England to ile- 
termine, for instance, the exact date 
of the first performance of ‘Andrea 
Chénier,’’ for the dates are laughably 
at variance. And this is an age of 
the telegraph and telephone and daily 
newspaper. The review was probably 
with reference to a performance of the 
shorter symphony in C. Surely Hans- 
lick in his ‘‘Geschichte des Concert- 
wesens in Wien’ would have alluded 
to this earlier performance, but on page 
984 he mentions the performances of the 
'shorter symphony, and then says that 
the first performance in Vienna of the 
greater symphony was in 1839, and only 
partial. The first two numbers were 
played, with an arla by Donizetti be- 


tween them. 


| 
| 


e* + 

The peculiar genius of Schubert is 
displayed to fullest advantage in his 
songs, not in his orchestral music. It 
is therefore the more to be regretted 
that Mr. Heinrich did not choose more 
wisely. He is a skillful, at times a very 
skillful declaimer of songs by Schubert; 
he is not a singer of them. Now to 
gain irresistible effect as a declaimer, 
it is necessary for him to be in a 
small hall where his individuality 
works a potent spell; it is necessary 
that the vitality of the declaimer be 
as an atmosphere round about the 
hearer. In Music Hall last night 
| “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus’” was in- 
effective, and yet I have heard him 
| declaim this in the old Steinert Hall 
|when the effect was overwhelming. 


“Greisengesang’’ demands a singer with | 


reater sensuousness of tone and a 
mastery of vocal art. Mr. Heinrich de- 
claimed it with much intelligence, per- 


he declaimed it; he did not sing it. 
| What has been said of ‘“‘Gruppe aus 
EB Tartarus’’ applies equally to “An 
| 

| 


haps with too much elaboration, but » 
| 


Schwager Kronos.” And it may be 


said here that no one of these three | 
songs is among the immortal melodies | 
sc ‘ 


hubert. 
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The piano accompaniments were 
played by Mr. Paur, and they were 
without distinction as played - him. 
There was a very large and applausive 


audience. 


PHILIP HALE. 


long and too difficult. Schubert then 
| gave ‘the society his symphony in C, 
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The Sympteny Concert Devoted 


to the Works of Schubert, 


A hundred years ago, yesterday, Franz 


Schubert was born, Wherefore, must ap- 
propriately, Saturday’s Symphony concert 
was Wholly devoted to the works of this 
melodic composer. 

Schubert Scarcely stands the test of an 
entire programme as Beethoven or Wag- 
ner might; his lack of polyphonic writing 
and his brief developments, to Say noth- 
ing of his many repetitions, cause a cer- 


tain monotony (n the midst of all his beau- 


tiful touches. But one should remember 
that Schubert died at an age when Beet- 
hoven had not advanced beyond the 
Haydn stage and when Wazner had not 
evolved the theories which were to make 
him famous. 


Had Schubert lived to the middle age at | 


which Beethoven died, or to the old age 
which Wagener attafned, he would certain- 
ly have been the peer of either of them, 


The concert began with the ‘‘Unfinfshed | 


Sue . 

Symphony,” that work which haunted 
Schumann in the days of his mental alien- 
ation when he thought that Schubert’s’ 
ghost was pleading with him to carry the 
composition to completion. Generally this 
work iS given with more stress upon its 
sentle and delicate points, so that it has 
seemed almost a similar musical violet to 
Mozart’s G minor symphony, but at this 


concert Mr, Paur brought out all the viril- | 


ity of the work and it received a more ma- 
jestic reading than it has ever had here, 
making the effect almost of a new work. 


Where Beethoven would have held the : 


euditor by ingenious development (in the 
first movement, the sonata-allegro) Schu- 
bert charms by pure melody and dramatic 
contrast, and these contrasts were most 
forcibly brought out in the performance of 
Saturday. The work of the violoncellos in 
the first movement and of the oboe, flute 
and clarinette in the second are to be 
spoken of with especial praise. al 

Mr. Max Heinrich was the vocalist of 
the concert. Fe chose three of the Schii- 
bert lieder for his numbers. Schubert’s 
songs can scareely be inflated to Music 
flall dimensions; the result is somewhat 
like hearing Keats thundered forth through 
a speaking trumpet or looking at a Meis- 
sonier picture through a telescope. Na- 
turally Mr. Heinrich was somewhat handi- 
capped by the ungrateful task. 


The singer’s voice is so well known to , 
* chief theme was taken at great speed, but 


our concert-goers that it is scarcely neces- 
Bary to remind the reader that it is declam- 
atory in style, robust and rather dark- 
colored, a rough organ which is made vali- 


able by the artistic soul behind it. Evo | 
of the three songs were chosen as fitting | 


the characteristics mentioned. 
The ‘‘Gruppe aus dem YVTartarus”’ was 


superbly povrverful and the sombre tints | 
and dramatic touches were given with al! | 
possible effect. Much the same can be | 


said of the *‘Song to Kronos,’’ in which the 
piano accompaniment is an important fac- 
tor and was excellently given by Mr. Paur, 
although the tempo seemed to exceed the 
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In the “Greisengesang” Mr. Heinric "i 
out of depth. itere there are ettalr bold 
» contrasts between darkness and light, sor’ 
row and happiness, and the brighter and 
Sweeter tints were not snited to Mr. Hein- 
rich’s style. for example, the first line. 
“Although the roof is covere¢ , ’ , 
eee ea 1 with frost’s white 
is to be given broadly and earnestly - 
then in immediate contrast, yam 
‘Still warm remains ' char ‘ vVhie 
oe ins the chamber in which T 
| tenderly, sweetly and pianissimo, /‘. sim- 
| llar contrast follows in the next two lines-— 
_. Winter my crown has covered with hoary white 
Yet in my heart is flowing, the red blood bright.’ 
The tender passages were labored and in- 
| effective, but the rest of the song was 
finely given, and Mr. Heinrich was recalled 
,again and again at the close of the set 
With an enthusiasm that was evidently 
Spontaneous. But we could have wished 
some other song in the place of ‘The Old 
| Man’s Song,’ something in the style of 
e Aufenthalt’’ or “‘Der Wegweiser.”’ 
| For the closing number of the concert 
we had the great C major Symphony 
Schubert’s greatest orchestral work and 
Dvorak has written his opinion that ‘Schu- : 
bert was greater in his orchestral expres- 
Sion than in any other field,—an opinion 
Which, however, ought to be taken with a 
f full quart of salt. If one judges by the 
' rigid rules -of Symphony, by laws of the- 
matic development and aesthetic unity and 
| proportion of parts, one might arrive at 
the opinion of the English critic who found 
it a thing of shreds and patches; if one 
ij Judges by beauty of themes, by dramatic 
contrasts, by delicious surprises of modu- 
le AO beatae arrive at the wiser judg- 
ieént that it is one 2¢ 
or gly of the masterpiecés of 
Old Aristoxenes was right when,. more 
than 2000 years ago, he asserted that what- 
ever sounded well in music was technically 
correct, Chronologically the work comes 
next to Beethoven’s ninth symphony, and 
aesthetically it has more right to the title 
of the tenth symphony” than Brahms’ 
C minor which has received it. There is 
not ‘rn ge Serle that Beethoven’s ninth 
Inspired parts of this ' | 
scoring work even to the 
echubert’s friends used to ho - 
| hoven up to him as a model, cite ie 
care Which the great master took in pol- 
ishing his work after completion, while 
| Schubert rushed directly from divine in- 
| &plration to cold type. In this symphony 
} he seems to have taken the advice to 
| heart, for he has made alterations and 
| revisions after the completion of the 
Score which are very different from his 
shel the a One of the finest 
passages in e Sc > 
Detartieuene erzo is due to such an 


duction, and afterwards s5 : 

¢ ymmetricall 
forms the coda (with richer orchestration) 
was beautifully played without suspicion 
of a break and with perfect shading. The 


| 
The horn theme which begins the intro- 
| 


was clear throughout The tromb 
. : O 
thundered out their passages in the code 


' wii] great effect. 


It may be remembered that thi - 
color was almost a new one {n ser onte 
scoring; Beethoven had used trombones in 
the finale of his fifth Symphony (first time 
in symphony), in the thunderstorm of his” 
pastoral, and in his ninth symphony, but 
he never had attempted anything go enor 


| Or so beautiful as this crossing of tenot 


and bass trombones, like the crossing of” 


' swords. 


The slow movement is the gem of the , 


| | | 
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'The finale was nobly perturmed, the four _ 
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Gipsy music of that country, 
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1 th e@ Andante that he suggested that 
us a picture of a Gipsy Camp, or a 


Owerful strokes which form one of the 


remarkable touches in it being given 


mes used to excess but which was here 
right thing in the right place. 


[Although these heavy rhythmic blows 
ire akin to e€ appearance of the Com- 


denidatore in the last. part of “Don Gio- 
anni,” it is probable that Schubert took 


Lif, 
he idea from the Beethoven Violin Con- 


y. Where a similar rhythmic — 


feure is used in almost predfsely 
the same way. It is © said. that 
weethoven took his idea from _ hearin 
@ drunken man pounding on a street-door 
at a late hour tat night, in Vienna; if that 


Aébriate only knew how much future mu- 
ac he was pounding. into that door!! 


f 


») The fury of the violin figure of the theme 
of the finale was something wonderful. 
When they’tried the work in Vienna in the 
first half of the century, the players de- 


red some of these passages ‘impossi- 
,’ but our great violinists made them 
6em not only possible bift easy, and the 
@, chiefly cause of the violinists, 
the impression of a flawless virtuosity 


® the culminating point of this musical 


hémorial to the memory of Franz Peter 


: Louis C, Hilson, 


Programme Commemorative of 
_ the Schubert Anniversary. 
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‘8 re perfectly read 
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ith a power that our orchestra has some- { @M@ Were piayed in the most — nished 


‘sty Agee ‘with delightful color. — me 
_ The Schubert lieder have been heard 
“More impressiveiy in vocal recitals this— 
season in-a smaller concert room. M.. 
Heinrich sang them with the artistic 
ae and the fine declamatory skill 
that appear to be his peculiar gifts as 
‘an. interpreter of song, but. his voice was. 
not as effective in Music Hall as it 

roved to be elsewhere at a recent date, 
He was tremendously applauded for his— 
graceful rendering of the. ‘‘Griesenge-. 
sang,’’ and recalled many times at ‘the 
close of his group of songs. M. Paur’s 


piaying of the accompaniments was able, - 


Sympathetic and musicianly. ne 

| The programme for the next concert 
‘includes two works not given here be- 
fore. One is Dvorak’s. overture to 
“Othello” and Richard Strauss’ ‘Tod 
und Verklaerung.’’ The other selections 
are Rubenstein’s ..‘‘Geramorz’’ ballet 
music, Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto’’ waltz and 


Schumann's. symphony in D_ minor, . 


No. 4, seers 

In his Entr’ Acte in: last night’s pro- 
gramme book Mr. Apthorp says that 
“Shylock, in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
was written and originally acted as a 
low comedy part,’* and proceeds to dis- 
cuss the character from that standpoint 
with perfect seriousness. | 

It would be interesting to know 
whence he derived his knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s intention to make Shylock 
a comic part. That it was so performed 
when the play was revived after the 
restoration, and that this perversion 
was continued down to the time or 
Macklin, are beyond all question; but 
Shakespeare’s intention is quite another 
matter, and if Mr. Apthorp knows thar 


By se from This Composer—The Beautifal | Shylock. was ‘‘written and originally 


acted as a low comedy: part’’ he has 


made a discovery hitherto unknown to. 


any other historian and commentator of 
the poet, regarding whom so little is 
really known that any reliable addition 
to the scant facts would excite an un- 
paralleled literary sensation. . 


. $chubert Symphony Program. Shhes 


In commemoration of the 100th anni-~ 
-versary of the birth of Franz Schubert 


-. the program of last e 
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ir’ $ Teadi ngs of Schubert’s writings 
_ wholly satisfactory. It is not too 

prai o Say that the Symphony 
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leadership are the best that. 

have ever been given in Boston. 

- The unfinished symphony, that treasure 

store of melody, and poetic sentiment, 

as played with ‘exquisite effect. In no 
rtant respect did the interpretation 
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fer from the perform@ance of this work - 
year ago. and it is unnecessary to now pe ewend 


reiterate the words of praise that were 
hen so heartily granted. The splendid. 
sion of the strings was unbroken > 

out the symphony, the celli sang) 
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There was nothing unfamiliar on the thirteenth 
Symphony programme, which commemorated the 
birth of Schubert a hundred years ago, by naming | 
hisC major and ‘*Unfinished’’ Symphonies and 
these selections from the almost endless list of his 
songs : ‘‘Greisengesang,”’ “Gruppe aus dem 
Cartarus’’ and “An Schwager Kronos.” It only 
devulves then on us to record our testimony to the 


y Chestra’s performance of these works | general excellence of the performance in both 


insight and Sympathy of rendering. We carnot 
altogether coincide with the disposition which leads 
Mr. Paur to so many variations of time within a 
single movement as were noticeable, especially in 
of the two Symphonies, the andante ot 
which sometimes assumed almost the character of 
& romance, while the finale fe]] awav again and 
again from the allegro vivace which is prescribed 


phe: 
the delic? lodies of the iirst move-  ¢,, ; : , 
the delicious me i the f0rit. Schubert was indeed one of the world’s 


With exquisite sweetness, the 


charming passages for the oboes and /| great masters of song, but his symphonic themes 


clarinets were played with admirable 
effect, and the work of the full orches- 
tra in the stirring ensembles could not 
have béen better. 

The ninth symphony is truly a grand 
work. It was the product of Sehubert’s 
fenius at the time of its highest develop- 
ment, and it seems the irony of fate that 
he should not have had the privilege of 
hearing his greatest work performed. 
The score was completed only a few 
months before his death, and was not 
played until two years later. 

The peeaphony was surely never heard 
to better advantage than last night and 
the enthusiastic applause of the audi- 
ence at the conclusion of each move- 
ment was thoroughly deserved. Mr 
Paur’s reading was notable for oie 
fine points and his ideas were faithfully 


Should not be giyen as if they were vocal melodies. 

Mr. Heinrich sang the songs finely of course, and 
Mr. Paur accompanied them admirably on the 
piano. To our thinking the highest effect was 


reached in the first, both vocally and spiritually 
and wefound the almost unbroken sequence of 
minor modes throughout the group a little trying 
to the nerves. ‘The next programme 1s: Dvorak 
overture, ‘‘Othello,’’ (first time); Rubinstein 
Ballet music, ‘‘Feramors;” Richard Strauss, ‘ Toa 
und Verklarung ;” first time: Liszt. Scene in the Tav- 
ern (Mephisto waliz), from Lenau’s ‘‘Faust;’’ Schu- 
Inann, Symphony in D minor, No. 4. 
Howarp Maucom Ticknor. 


| 


presented by the admirably trained or- ONY, in C major. 


chestra. In the first movement the horn; 
player gave his theme with ideal ef- 
fect, and the novel trombone phrases in 
the brilliant coda were finely played. 
Few Symphonies give greater promi- 
nence to the wood wind, and the numer- 
Ous passages for these instruments were 
played without blemish. Especially de- 
ightful was the pure, tones /of the oboe 
{a the second movement, and scarcely 
ess praiseworthy was the work of the 


rst time. ) 


clarinets. The amazingly brilliant finale URE to “ Don Giovanni.” 


was played with splendid enthusiasm 
and superb picturesque effect. 

Mr Heinrich sang three songs, “Grei- 
Sengesang,’’ ““Gruppe aus dem Tartarus”’ 
and “An Schwager.’’ Mr Paur pla¥ed 
the piano accompaniments. much 
has recently been ‘written regarding Mr 
Heinrich’s thoroughly enjoyable singing 
that nothing new remains to be said in 
his behalf. He is a finished artist, who 


is always listened to with delight. Of INY No. 4. 


the three songs the first proved, per- 
haps, the most interesting, but all were 
intérpreted with fine effect. 

The program announced for the next 
rehearsal and concert is as follows: 
PANIES ss W'S Nh 4 DE OES ps -Overture, Othello 

(First time), 
PIO R OR ek ks a ceele Ballet music, Feramors | 


und Verk! 
(First time). sine 4 


: From Lenau’s Faust. 
Schumann .........Sympbony in D minor, No. 4 


Soloist: 


‘Liszt ......Scene inthe tavern (Mephisto Waltz) 2€ BAMES. 
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of the themes also indicate Magyar infiu- 


OO 


ence and the Hungarian style found here 
and in some of the chamber-music speaks 
graphically of the time when Schubert was 
music teacher to the children of Prince 
Esterhazy at Zelesz, and heard the won- 
derful Gipsy music of that country. . 

Schumann found this element so strong 
in the Andante that he suggested ‘that it 
Was a picture of a Gipsy Camp, or at least 
a representation of Gipsy life. 

The finale was nobly perturmed, the four 
powerful strolkes which form one of the 
most remarkable touches in it being given | 
with a power that our orchestra has some- 
times used to excess but which was here 
the right thing in the right place. 

Although these heavy rhythmie 
are akin to the appearance of the Com- 
mendatore in the last part of “Don (Gio- 
vanni,” it is probable that Schubert took 
the idea from the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo, where a Similar rhythmic 
figure is used in almost  precfsely 
‘the same way. Tt is ° said that 
Beethoven took his idea from hearing 
a drunken man pounding on a street-door 
at a late hour st night, in Vienna: if that 
inebriate only knew how much future mu- 
Sic he was pounding into that door!! 

The fury of the violin figure of the theme 
of the finale was something wonderful. 
When they’tried the work in Vienna in the 
first half of the century, the players de- 
clared some of these passages ‘‘impossi- 
ble,” but our great violinists made them 
seem not only possible biit easy, and the 
finale, chiefly because of the violinists, 
left the impression of a flawless virtuosity | 
as the culminating point of this musical | 
‘memorial to the memory of Franz Peter 
Schubert. Louis C. Elson, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Weurwalt A 
Programme Commemorative of . 


the Schubert Anniversary. 


blows 


| 
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The Night Given Over to Selections 
from This Coiu:poser—The Beautiful 
Unfinished Symphony — Mr. Ap- 
thorp’s Comment onthe Character 
of Shylock. 


The 18th concert of the season by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra was given 
in Music Hall last evehing, and was 
commemorative of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Schubert. The 
programme was, consequently, devoted | 
wholly to music of that composer, as | 
follows: 

Untinished symphony. 
Songs witb pianoforte: 
a. ‘‘Gruppe aus dens Tartarus.’’ 
b. ‘‘Greisengesang.”’ 
*-c. *‘An Schwager Kronos.”’ 
, Symphony No.9, in C. 
, The songs were sung by Mr. Max Hein- 
“Tich, the pianoforte accompaniments be- 
ing played by M. Paur. The music is 
all thoroughiy familiar to the Symphony 
audience, and it would be diflicuit to 


‘sung by Mr. Max Heinrich. 
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fi sd symphony, particu.arly its first 
vement, again impressed itself on the 
mind and ears as among the most iovely. 
music that Schubert’or any other com- 
poser ever wrote for the orchestra. © 

The major symphony, beautiful as 
it undoubtedly is, boed by its 
“heavenly length,’ despite the. lib- 
eral condensation to which it had 
been considerately subjected. Great, 
Surpassingiy great, it is in spots, 
notably in the opening andante and the 
first allegro; but its prolix repetitions in 
the andante con moto, and the monoton- 
ous tonality of the long finale seem, sin- 
ful as it may be to pen tne wurd—tire- 
Some. Both works were perfectly read 
and were piayed in the most finished 
Style and with delightful colcr. 

The Schubert lieder have been heard 
more impressive:y in vocal recitals thig 
season in a smaller concert room. M. 
Heinrich sang them with the artistic 
feeling and the fine declamaitory skill 
that appear to be his peculiar gifts as 
an interpreter of song, but his voice was 
not as effective in Music Hall as it 
proved to be elsewhere at a recent date, 
He was tremendously applauded for his 
graceful rendering of the ‘“Griesenge- 
Sang,’’ and recalled many times at the 
close of his group of songs. M. Paur’s 
paying of the accompaniments was able, - 
Sympathetic and musicianly. 

The programme for the next concert 
includes two works not given here be- 
fore, One is Dvorak’s overture to 
“Othello” and Richard Strauss’ ‘Tod 
und Verklaerung.’’ The other selections 
are Rubenstein’s . “‘“Geramorz’”’ ballet 
music, Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto’”’ waltz and 
Schumann’s symphony in D_ minor, 
No. 4, 

In his Entr’ Acte in last night’s pro- 
gramme book Mr. Apthorp says that 
“Shylock, in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
was written and originally acted as a 
low comedy part,’’ and proceeds to dis- 
cuss the character from that standpoint 
with perfect seriousness. 

It would be interesting to know 
whence he derived his knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s intention to make Shylock 
a comic part. That it was so performed 
when the play was revived after the 
restoration, and that this perversion 
was continued down to the time ort 
Macklin, are beyond all question; but 
Shakespeare’s intention is quite another 
matter, and if Mr. Apthorp knows thar 
Shylock was ‘‘written and originally 
acted as a low comedy: part” he has 
made a discovery hitherto unknown to 
any other historian and commentator of 
the poet, regarding whom so little is 
really known that any reliable addition 
to the scant facts would excite an un- 
paralleled literary sensation, 
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Schubert Symphony Program. ‘se 

In commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Franz Schubert 
the program of last evening’s sym- 
phony concert was confined to slections 
from works by that composer. The 


'numbers were the unfinished symphony 


in B"™minor, the great ninth symphony 
in C major, and three songs, with piano, 
The audi- 
ence was even larger than usual, and 
was more than ordinarily cordial in. be- | 
stowing applause. 


~@ given 
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“Wj pleasure to hear them again, 


Thesé symphonies have both been 
| here several times under Mr 
@ Paur’s difection, and it was a genuine 
for more | 


i 


@ intelligent, sympathetic and effective in- | 


-@ terpretations could not be imagined. Mr 
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“@ Paur’s readings of Schubert’s writings 


er 


are wholly satisfactory. It is not too 
high praise to say that the Symphony 


@ orchestra’s performance of these works 


under his leadership are the best that 


@ have ever been given in Boston. 
™ The unfinished symphony, that treasure 


@ store of melody. and poetic sentiment, 
was played with ‘exquisite effect. In no 
important respect did the interpretation 
differ from the perfors@aince of this work 
a year ago. and it is unnecessary to nuw 
reiterate the words of praise that were 

'then so heartily granted. The splendid 

precision of the strings was unbroken 
throughout the symphony, the celli sang 
the delicious melodies of the tirst move- | 
ment with exquisite Sweetness, the 
charming passages for the oboes and 
Clarinets were played with admirable 
effect, and the work of the full orcnes- 
tra in the stirring ensembles could not 

| have been better. 
The ninth symphony is truly a grand | 
work. It was the product of Sehubert’s / 
genius at the time of its: highest develop- 
ment, and it seems the irony of fate that 

'he should not have had the privilege of 

'hearing his greatest work perfornied. 

| Fhe score was completed only a few 
months before his death, and was not 
pDlaved until two vears later. 

The symphony was surely never heard 
to better advantage than last night and 
the enthusiastic applause of the audi- 
ence at ‘the corclusion of each move- 
ment was thoroughly deserved. Mr 
Paur’s reading was notable for many 
fine points and his ideas were faithfully 
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There was nothing unfamiliar on the thirteenth 
Symphony Programme, which commemorated the 
birth of Schubert a hundred years ago, by naming 
hisC major and ‘*Untinished’’ Symphonies aul 
these selections from the almost endless list of his 
sonss: **Greisengesang,”’ 


" “Gruppe aus dem 
lartarus’’ and “An 


Schwager Kronos.’ Tt only 
devulves then on us to record our testimony to the 
seneral excellence of the performance in both 
insight and sympathy of rendering. We cannot 
altogether coincide with the disposition which leads 
Mr. Paur to so many variations of time within ‘a 
single movement as were noticeable, especially in 
the second of the two symphonies, the andante Ot 
which sometimes assumed a!most the 
a romance, while 


Character of 
the finale fell awav 
again from the allegro vivace Which is 
for it. Sehubert 


again and 
prescribed 
Of the world’s 
Of song, but his syinphonic themes 
Should not be giyen as 


Was indeed one 


if they were vocal melodies, 

Mr. Heinrich sang the songs finely of course, and 
Mr. Paur accompanied them 
piano. To our thinking the 
reached in the first, both vocally and spiritually 
and we found the almost unbroken sequence of 
minor modes throughout the sroup a little trving 
to the nerves. Lhe next programme is: Dvorak 
Overture, ‘*Othello, (first time); Rubinstein. 
Ballet music, ‘“*Feramors:” Rich ird Strauss, ** Tod 
und Verklarung ;”’ first time: Liszt. Scene in the ‘Tav- 
ern (Mephisto waliz), from Lenau’s ‘*aust;:’’ Sehu- 
Inann, Symphony in D minor, No. 4. 

Howarp Maucom Ticknor. 


admirably on the 
highest effeet was 
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presented by the admirably trained or- ONY, in C major. | 


chestra. In the first movement the horn: 
player gave his theme with ideal ef- 
fect, and the novel trombone phrases in 
the brilliant coda were finely played. 
Few symphonies give greater promi- 
nence to the wood wind, and the numer- 
OuUs passages for these instruments were 
played without blemish. Especially de- 
lightful was the pure tones of the oboe 
in the second movement. and scarcely 
less praiseworthy was the work of the 
clarinets. 
was played with splendid enthusiasm 
and superb picturesque effect. 
Mr Hieinrich sang three songs. “Grei- 
sengesang,’’ “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus” 
and “An Schwager.’ Mr Paur played 
the pniano accompaniments. So much 
has recently been written regarding Mr 
| Heinrich’s thoroughly enjoyable singing 
that nothing new remains to be said in 
his behalf. He is a finished artist, who 
'is always listened to with delight. Of 
the three songs the first proved, per- 
haps, the most interesting, but all were 
intérpreted with fine effect. 
The program announced for 


the next 


}, rehearsal and concert is as follows: 


Dvorak Overture, Othello 
(First time), 
.++..-Ballet music, Feramors 
Lod und Verklarung 
(First time). 


Rubinstein 
Richard Strauss 
Liszt 
Irom Lenau's Faust. 

Symphony in D minor, No. 4 
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Schumann 


irst time. ) 


Lhe amazingly brilliant finale ; i 
i ingl: int finale RE to “Don Giovanni.”” 
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1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


AIY. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY Oo AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


DVORAK. OVERTURE to “Othello,” op. 93. 
(First time in Boston.) 


RUBINSTEIN. BALLET MUSIC from ‘‘ Feramors.”? 
II. Candle-Dance of the Brides of Kashmire. 
I. Dance of Bayadéres. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. TONE-POEM, “ Tod und Verklirung,”’ Op. 24. 
(First time in Boston.) 


SCENE IN THE TAVERN (‘Mephisto Walzer’), 
from Lenau’s ‘‘ Faust.’’ 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 


. Ziemlich langsam. — Lebhaft 
- Romanze: Ziemlich langsam. 
. Scherzo: Lebhaft. — Trio. 

. Langsam. — Lebhaft. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


|’ The fourteenth symphony concert, given in 

the Music Hall, last Saturday evening, brought 
the following programme: 
Dvorak: Overture to “Othello,” opus 93. 

(First time in Boston. ) 
Rubinstein: Ballet Music from ‘‘Feramors.” n 
Richard Strauss: Tone-Poem, ‘Tod und V erklirung,” 
opus 24, 
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(First time in Boston.) 
Liszt: Scene in the Tavern (“Mephisto Waltz’) from 
Lenau’s “Faust.” 
Schumann: Symphony No, 4, in D minor, opus 120, 


A programme with a vengeance! It has 
been the custom of our Symphony Orchestra 
for the last several years to give every 
fourth concert without solos, either vocal or 
instrumental: a most excellent custom, wor- 
thy of all commendation. It,is not unnat- 
ural to suppose that it originated as a con- 
cession to the taste of @ respectable minor- 
ity in the public who had rather hear purely 
orchestral music then Songs orinstrumenta] 
concertos in so large a place as the Music 
Hall. No doubt music-lovers of this sort 


TE ee 
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ences go; but, as we have hinted, they form 
a respectable minority, and, as such, some 
consideration is due them. Such people 
look forward to the purely orchestral con- 
certs as to the high tides of the Symphony 
Season, to the evenings which they will 
enjoy most. Perhaps the proportion of one 
in four is as just an one as could be found. 
| Now it is reasonable to posit that, if it 
is worth while to please this orchestra-lov- 
ing minority at all, it is worth while to 
| please it in its own way—if this can be done 
| Without prejudice to the artistic dignity of 
the concerts. And we think that, if this 
| minority could be canvassed, its vote would 
| be found to be predominatingly in favor of 
the great classic and romantic composers, 
in favor of pretty solid music. Excepting 
agner, we thing that few of the extreme 
modern lights would fet many votes. 
can hardly be doubted that an orchestral 
programme _— selected from the works of 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Cherubini, Wagner and Brahms, with an 
occasional, but only an occasional, dash of 
£omething lighter by Bizet, Saint-Saéns or 
Rubinstein, would please this minority best. 
But we mistake much if 
appointed when they see the names of Ber- 
lioz, Liszt, Tschaikowsky or Richard Strauss 
on the programme of their favorite ‘‘one- 
in-four”’ concert. 
Such a Slough as the first four numbers in 
last Saturday’s programme before reaching 
the Schumann Symphony is the last thing 
they want to do. For matter of that we 
doubt whether one listener in a hundred, 
leaving the minority out of the question, 
would care to do it. We, for one, can see 
mo artistic sense in the collocation of those 
four numbers, from any point of view what- 
ever. 
Dvorak’s new overture is ‘a not disagree- 
able composition in a rather commonplace 
way; its thematic material is neither very 
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_ tion in it. 
- by its title. 
| it “Othello” is hard to ma 


reflection of all the 
diseases flesh is heir to, viewed through a 


are in the minority, as our Boston audi- ' 


, certain vague 


gone mad, 


they are not dis- | 


To have to wade through | 
| to stories of the unmentionable sort. 
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: stray the practise os 
finds little vitality or inspird~— 
For one thing, it is almost killed 
Why on earth ad 


fed 


and: b 


deed, he thought “Othello” 2 pretty name, 
aS good as another. oe 

The two ballet-movements from Rubin-— - 
Stein’s ‘‘Feramors”’ are unquestionably 


‘pretty, but commonplace to the last degree, 


If you did not know them and heard them’ 
Played ina pianoforte transcription you 


‘might guess they were by Lysberg; As Sugar- 


plums after the solid meat of # Beethoven, ' 
Schumann, or Brahms Symphony, they 
might go down, not without relish; but, 
after the already commonplace overture by 
Dvorak they seemed like a step farther 
toward the gutter. | 
. Strauss’s ‘‘Death and Damnation’’—we 
beg pardon, “‘Death and Transfiguration’— 
is an unholy terror! It is like a musical 
deadly and noisome 


magnifying-glass of three thousand diam- 
eters. Such a farrago of hospital sounds, 
vividly suggesting hospital sights! The 
worst of it is that the man does show tal- 
ent. “He has Something really great and | 
grand in his mind, and shows moreover @ | 
inkling of how to say it | 
grandly. With all his morbidness, his ex- 
cessiveness and turgidity, with all his rev-" 
elling in the abnormally complex and artifi- 
cial, he certainly does at moments show 
that he has at least a distant suspicion of 
the artistic value of Simplicity. Every now 
and then he seems to promise you: ‘‘Now T 
am going to be grandly simple!’’—and forth- 
with breaks his word! It has been said of 
Richard Strauss that he lives and breathes 
only in an atmosphere of Wagner. We 
should say rather that he lives and breathes 
in an atmosphere that Wagner has vitiated 
—by breathing it before him. Strauss’s’ 
Waenerism is as Superficial as possible; 
his music is Wagner, minus the Waenerian 
artistic logic, minus the genial instinct for 
Saying the right word at the right time. 
People used to Say that Berlioz was Bee- 
thoven gone mad; Strauss is not Wagner 
but an unbalanced mystic, 
crazed by trying to turn Wagner into Liszt! 
Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto Waltz’’ is undoubtedly 
a work of talent. It is not without its alco- 
hol. There are times when one is glad to 
hear it. But, right after “Death and Trans- 
figuration,”’ it is Simply horrible, It sounds | 
as if Mephisto-Liszt were showing you how 
applicable Strauss’s musica] dialect was | 
Suf- | 
fice it to say that, whatever one may think ° 
of any one of these first four numbers on | 
the programme, they were So put together 
as to make each one of them show off its 
neighbor at its worst. fe" 
Then came the Schumann Symphony as. 
balm to the mangled ear! The performance 
was in most respects far better than the one 
Mr. Paur gave a year or two ago; the noble 
music was allowed more to follow its natural. 
course, to walk its own gait. Mr. Paur used © 
to drag the sprightly third theme in the 
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| igh hythm; now he takes it more natu- t 


rally, and the rhythm comes right of itself. 
Except that the old, apparently inveterate, 
‘fault of the violins refusing to play canta- 


bile passages piano kept cropping up every | 


now and then, the performance was in 
ev@vy way an admirable one. Those ex- 
cellent first violins do, however, remind one 
at times of the ’cellist in the amateur or- 


‘chestra who, when upbraided by the con- | 


ductor for playing too loud, exclaimed: ‘“‘Ah! 
Herr Kapellmeister, if you only knew how 
gloriously it makes one feel to bring out 
that grand, big tone!’’ 

The next programme is: Becthoven, over- 
ture to “Die Geschépfe des Prometheus,”’ 
opus 43; Brahms, concerto for violin, in D 
major, opus 77 (cadenza by C. M. Loeffler); 
Bizet, entr’actes and ballet music from 
“Carmen”; Tschaikowsky, symphony No, 2, 
in C major, opus 17. Mr. Franz Kneisel 
will be the violinist. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Vereen lA — 


The Overture ‘Othello,’ by 
Dvorak, Very Tame. 


It Is Singutarly Uninteresting and 
Unsatisfying— The Strauss Tone 
Poem, ‘‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion,’’ Is Long, Monotonous and 
Repellant and Lacks Meaning. 


For the fourteenth concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra in Music Hall, 
last evening, the programme was: 
Overture, ‘‘Othello,’’ op. 98...... ; 

(First time in Boston.) 
Ballet music from ‘‘Feramorz’’ 
1. Dance of the Brides of Kashmire. 
2. Dance of Bayaderes. 
Tone poem, ‘‘Death and Transfiguration’’.. 
Richard Strauss 
(First time in Boston.) 
Mephisto Waltz....... O06 Cbg Ub eo eds eb ee's Liszt 
Symphony No. 4, D minor Schumann 

The Dvorak overture is singularly un- 
fnteresting. Perhaps if it had not been 
entitled “Othello,” it might have seemed 
less tame and unsatisfying. As it is, 
one looks constantly for something sug- 
gesting Shakespeare's tragedy, in the 
appeal it makes to the emotions, and 
does not find it. In the opening move- 
ment there is a moment or more in 
whichit might be supposed that Dvorak, 
taking the Moor for a southern dar- 
key, typified him by a tune of the same 
order as is found in the symphony, 
“From the New World,”’ but that can- 
not be, for the date of the overture pre- 
cedes the time when the composer be- 


came impressed by the negro melodies 
of this country as a basis on which to 
build a school of national music. At 
other moments there is what might be 
taken as evidence that Othello was an 
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: pile intention in the work; and, be- 
ides, the overture is of no very pro- 


‘> - 
mh ah’ ¢ 


nounced worth, and is little more than 
highly respectable conventionality, that 
oes vacuously on its way, without giv- 


ng offence, and without appealing suc- 


cessfull for admiration. There are 
of overtures of this empty — 
character, that show how well the ar- 
tificer knows his business, and show 
nothing else. It says nothing new and 
nothing striking, except, perhaps, the 
powerful crescendo with which it unex- 
pectedly terminates. 


The Strauss tone-poem is an example 


of the greatest extremity to which or- 
chestral music has been carried by a 
follower of the most advanced modern 
school. It is programme music, and de- 
picts, or is intended to depict, a sick 
man, in a poverty-stricken room, lighted 
only by a candle-end, lying in bed and 
wrestling with death. A sad smile plays 
over hig face. The struggle with the 
grim destroyer ig et, and terrible. Be- 
fore the victim’s rapidl 

scenes of his childhood pass, then those | 
of his mature life, and so on, until death | 
conquers. ‘‘But from the heavenly spaces | 
sounds mightily to greet him what 
he yearningly sought for here; de- | 
liverance from the world; transfig- 


y glazing eye the 


uration of the wor'd.’’ Whether the 


|composer has or has not succeeded 
‘in his attempt to deal with this 


Rubinstein 


See 


remarkable theme in his’ tone-poem, 


it is not easy to decide on a first hear- 


ing of the work. It is of no consequence 
if he has, and is of as little importance 
if he has not. His work is to be judged 
as music, and thus judged, the music 
says nothing that is even remotely intel- 
ligible without the description that ac- 
companies it. 

There are spasmodic bits of melody 
that are scarcely begun before they are 
ended; there is much of vagueness, little 
that is clear and norte that is pleas- 
ing. The whole merit of the work lies 
in its rb she ir Yd elaborate and in- 
genious orchestration; but most surpris- 
ing of all are the ponderous masses of 
almost deafening .noise in which it 
abounds. It is a triumphant assertion of 
the possibilities of brass in an ear- 
8 litting direction and a glorification of 
shree kettle drums. The transfiguration 
business roars and howls through the 
agency of horns, trumpets, trombones 
and a bass tuba with a violence that 
lends a new terror to death, if Strauss’ 
inspiration has dealt faithfully with the 
subject. The work is long, monotonous 
and repellant, and its utter lack of mean- 
ing produces soul weariness before it has 
gone haif way on its course. It is im- 
mengsely difficult, and the supreme vir- 
tuosity of the orchestra was never more 
convincingly shown than it was in the 
skill and the smoothness with which it 


accomplished the task of performing it. | 


ven ta came as ar 
after this drearily majestic much ado 


about nothing, and the lovely and meto- | 
dious Schumann symphony was as a ) 


glimpse of paradise after both. 

The work of the orchestra through the 
whole concert was perfect. The charm- 
in Rubinstein ballet music was ex- 
quisitely played, the piquant Bayadere 


dance in particular. The Symphony was) 


given a beautiful reading, and its per- 
formance was delightful and delighting. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, ‘“‘Prometheus,”’ Beethoven; 
‘concerto for violin, Brahms; Entr’actes 
and ballet music from “Carmen,” Bizet; 
Symphony No. 2, Tschaikowsky, first 
time. The soloist is Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
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pie’® Me diss ) ri r abe 
_| Fourteenth Concert of the Sym- | fects that were. not knowi before 
h : nhs ite en | Strauss imagined them. I confess I dis. 
Dp ony estra in Musie Hall | like rat? ei hon: of the work. For a 

Hi Baas _, | man to take poétical ideas ra 
Novelties “by Dvorak and | musical ideas as the adie "eunteeean 
| Strauss—Concert by Miss Zella seems to be essentially unmusical; pro- 
| WET ry Loa 3 Sram music becomes panoramic, and 
| | Cole. : the composer is tn evidence, in swallow- 
‘The proba 2F tn Seine ‘oon. ora eet and with a stick. Now this 
cert last night, Emil Paur, conductor at p onc poem of Strauss needs no 
was as follows: i) % sont bn "heacees’ Ke ae 
Overture to ‘‘Othello,”’ OD. Phen sedeiicss Dvorak aa ot. thc eee ply Yee 
(First. time-in Boston } a ne —necessitous Httle room,”’ 
Ballet music from ‘“‘Feramors’’...Rubinstein | the “soft. ticking of the Clock”’ and 
: : Dance oe tee the Brides of Kashmire, } “One candle-end”? To prepare a mood? 
Tone-poem, “Death ad rasiattcclseasiis ie But is not the one word—the awful, ter- 
agua rH ty ar deat vse Strauss 4 Tifying, consoling word “Death” 

| | F aaaticee f iret tinks in Boston.) enough to guide the hearer? 

Mabe 5 fanaa ee ephisto sits ? I confess I should like to hear the 
| Symphony No. 4, in D minor, “4° j work again. It is not to be compre- 
| Schumann | hended as a whole in one hearing or 
| This “Othello” overture of Dyor4k |iM two hearings. This I know :—that 
| was first played in the United States there are noble.musica] thoughts, dar- 
(at the inaugural concert of the com- |im& harmonic treatment, peculiar and 
|| Poser in New York, Oct. 21, 1892, it | Penetrating melody, an astounding 
then, with’ ‘In der Natur” (played here ; Knowledge of the. orchestra, and high 
| by the Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 7 , imagination shown in the invention of | 

1895), and the ‘‘Carneval’”’ overture | orchestration. 
(played here by the Symphony Orches- | ney | 
tra Jan. 5, 1895), was called “Triple | __PBe_ Other selections do not call for 
Overture.” | extended comment. It was a great 
| Pleasure to hear again the beautiful 
ballet music of Rubinstein. The ‘‘Scene 
1 in the Tavern” by Liszt is of specious 
,  brilliancy, but it is corrupt and cor. 


Had | rupting music. The D minor symphony 
the theory of Cole. | Is &@ rare. delight from beginning to 


ridge—that Othello was not influenced | nth <hanikonaae eae stands apart 
“4 Er ace, he wrote the over- i Mr. Paur’s euaAlaue pe robust sornee 
ure? r & ‘ abe 

a 6 in his portfolio an. than romantic. In the introduction hi 


overture, without a name, and did he. 
choose Othello because it had an agree- | anticipated his climax, and throughout 


jthe first movement th 
able sound, as Mesopotamia pleased the ere were few 
godiy old ‘womens dynamic contrasts. And in the ex- 


oc: , Mi: quisite trio of the scherzo there shou} 
BD ahagpe ent ory yi Rete asd 5 ee have beén more languorous Melamehohit 
, ‘ta tenderer j : 
rt ng of earlier years; rather the dry, motion. ° Phe: pie tn eee ei 
6 + ear) . > Ss was 
sterile, flat, ‘unwooded land where he | played with amazing force and l 

manufactures music. Frankly— | paste 


: virtuosoship. 
this overture is. not worth discussion. | 4 


It reminds one of the tragedy only by | 
the name, and as absolute music it is | 
barren of ideas and dull in treatment. 
6 I THE TAVERN (““Mephisto Walzer’’), 
“Death and Transfiguration,” by Rich- w’s “ Faust.” 
ard Strauss, is one of the most remark- | 
able works that Mr. Paur has pro- | 
duced here. It was played in 1890 at > 
the Musicians’. Congress at Eisenach. | 
Since then it has excited hot admiration | ne ' : 
and hot ridicule... They do him wrong ‘ No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 
who say that Strauss is a mere imitator pgsam. — Lebhaft 
of Wagner. He has his own voice, a liemlich langsam. 
gigantic one, and he has his own vocab- ibhaft. — Trio. 
ulary.. There are passages of surpass- | Lebhaft. 
ing grandeur in this symphenic poem. 
The long and mighty crescendo after 
+ the first stroke of the gong is marvel- 


PHILIP HALE. 


| gusly effective; but it is a question 


| whether the ear is not too fatigued by 
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TIGHT BINDING 
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Richard Strauss read somewhere a rhapsodical 
piece about the deathbed ofa reluctant individual, 
who prefers his dreamy oroodings and memories to 
an abrupt departure into the future. He and Death 
have some disagreement on this pvint; but as he is 
enfeebled by sickness and only mortal after all, 
Death conquers and sends him relentlessly along. 
But he has apparently been a very nice person, be- 
cause he gets a glorious apotheosis in a_trans- 
figured world. The music which Strauss has piled 
about this notion may be accounted by some a 
superb and thrilling tone picture; to us it is bom- 


poser’s hand seems incapable of giving any evi- , 
dence of grace and delicacy. He stands in the 
public places of art and attracts attention by 
bellowing, which is noise in the process of or- , 
ganization. In this way he emphasizes ideas | 
that are not of sufficient value to call for em- 
phasis, and whatever dignity they suggest is 
extrinsic to the idea itself; Falstaff reduced 
to a living skeleton when his stage garments | 
are cast aside. It is always pleasant and profit- | 
able to hear new things, and one would even. 
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the fall of Jerusaiem, the siege of Saragossa, or an 
eruption of Kilauea, we could accept it. 
But to make such a pother and work up 
a huge modern’ orchestra into such a fury 
over the migration of one poor little soul, appears 
preposierous. If this tempestuous turmoil of 
shrieks, groans, clangors and snarls—inventive and 
variously artful though it be—could have any. 
significant suggestion, new terrors would be added 
to dissolution, and Saint Peter might wel! feel con- 
sternation lest his portal should give way before 
such an onslaught as the transfiguration threatens. 
The orchestra—it was the central number of last 
week ‘'s Symphony programme—played it for more 
than it was worth, and the confounded and nearly 

deafened audience made what they could of it. 
| Another novelty began the concert—Dvorak's 
‘Othello’’ overture, which seems intended more to 
resent contrasted states than merely opposing | : | | : 

fieaee, Its beginning is sauve and calm, an reeds i spot after hearing this overture, for to cry, “I have supped full with horror 
it seemed to consist chiefly of snatches of there was more diablerie coming, for nad 


I thes rest and peace, in spite vf an occasional e di 
abet, aon, ray Bate, Siaaee. Then it becomes | Bohemian folk-tunes, and it tol@, but a Pena ncn s Scene in the Tavern,” 
anxious, bitter and almost violent, but fitfully and y Yasue story at the best. There was a /plays the cag ~— re dl Bidet Satan 
with recurrences of serenity. The end comes soon : } rather military chief-theme which sug- {istopheles did not seem very device ae | 
_ in two brief moods—one placid and clinging, like @ gested “‘the plumed troop and the big ter the heavy crashes of Bi cacacn ob. ae 
-Desdemona’s end, and one sudden and incisive, as wars,” and there were dirin bel ‘atvokee ane tral thunder, our poor Mephisto seemed - 
it were Othello’s suicide. All is poetic and Boel ge Neier Ease Aw gedit aged rts as tame as ‘a Sunday Bes eben pn 
chastened. sats “J tell of coming evil; towards the end there |pations of the work ainda quaint synco-— 
With these came the usual warm ballet selections “| was a gentle theme, chiefly harp and }the performance dec Abdi well done and 
from Rubinstein’s ‘‘Feramors,’’ and the melodra- wood-wind, that told of Desdemona, then | "*ndable one wie cae aout a com- 
matic Liszt music to the erotic ‘*Tavern’’ scene in another clash of cymbals, a wild rush of |modern Boanerges had taken th that the 
Lenau’s ‘*Faust.”’ the Whole orchestra, and she was pre- |Of the sails of Liszt. e wind out 
After so much meretricious or extravagant com- |} sumably smothered, matters coming to a How calm and restful Schuman fe; 
iti high-minded music of Schn- very brusque end. symphony seemed after ho 
Pe ee eae We believe that the work was intended | excitement! Yet : 
mann’s pure fourth symphony came with relief 10r Mehhits Svearammaranala hot in dan [a0 Wak day: Res 
and brought delight. It was refreshingly played, scarcely be called so. We prefer Tacha, |S¥ncopation. v 
the orchestra, which had done more than its duty 
by the other things, having saved its best qualities | 


than hear nothing. 

Dvorak’s ‘‘Othello’’ overture is a musicianly 
work, but here again one forces an admiration 
that one does not feel. One likes to be proud 
of the era in which one lives and is willing to | 
lustily cheer genius on very slight symptoms, | 
but unfortunately the symptoms are absent so 
far as new music is concerned. 
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aga | Py eee meee So Meets ‘final glorification is also too extende 

‘} The Handel and Haydn Concert— oe ne. 4sicre of force 1s attained in some. 
D ~ Mendelssolia’s “Eliigh acetone saeaens, (eae 
enadeissonan s | Hah. oe into play and more cxtonatte oi ae 

‘4 The symphony concert came as an ap- hotel: instrument can be used to ickare ‘ 
“qj Petizing entree in the midst of the oper- ¢4tastrophe, and has been used loudly by 
}) atic banquet, and Mr. Paur spiced the dish tty pe! reg ei to Hades,” and bg 
right thoroughly to restore the jaded mus- = softly, as one would ase the evil tahient e 
‘Hical appetites. Almost everyching was ® Stopped horn, to picture an approaching | 
of the most modern character, only the — A Nine eet hg opening of the | 
}j Jast number of the programme presenting .erbeer at the rising of the Huns in He ze 
Music in the language she used to speak. €'t.” and even by Cherubini in one of hia! 
y Dvorek’s “Othello” overture began the for aott ditt oon ie used for clashes, — 
4 programme, If Shakespeare placed a sea- in short in®more ranuéee than. the aeaea 
coast in Bohemia there is no valid reason €Nterprisi railroad restaurant keener? 
why Dvorak should not place Venice there bari ureaase ors ri 
also, although the title had perhaps bet- | verted: we foe! canthin thet tk — Der 
ter be changed-into''The Moor of Prague,” | the future will recede somewhat from: thes 
for Othello in this work has certainly $a shea ened, by the music of the pres- 
taken out Bohemian naturalization papers. | ingenuity and ‘grateedé Gr rah ote teal 
Perhaps the words of Iago~—‘‘I am noth- I that will be worth much—only it will proms. 


bast and rodomontade. Did it purport to represent : to the rising or risen genius Strauss 
i 


ing if not critical’’—ma suit the review- “ably apply it to more legitimate i aod 
. Although the auditor might be supposed 
$e 4 


kowsky or Berlioz as our translators of 
Shakespéare into orchestral music. t lone Phere 7 
for this true feeling aud high art. The next pro- | Two charming: sugar plums were now ad- no infallible yardetick, 
gramme is: Beethoven, Overture, ‘‘Prometheus;”’ : : ry sph angs baan ph to take away any bad taste that The poison of one age be. 
Brahms, concerto for violin, (cadenza by C. M. q pane tue oe ee tata, - sees othe strength « the Avie, Perhaps this: 
Loeffler ;) Bizet, Entr’actes and ballet music from | 3 Rubinstein’s “Feramors,” both exquisitely flects the mental motat and hyataat a Ss)" 
‘‘Carmen ;’’ T'schaikowsky, symphony No. 2, (first played, although the counter theme of the acter of its epoch, and this being the watt 
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time.) Mr. Kneisel will be the soloist. | Candle-dance seemed somewhat too loud, ©f Neurosis, nervous prog a" 

Howarp Marcom TIcKNoR. | After this matters suffered ‘‘a sedichhage ‘Sanity, our music only ‘refiéete fur conehaie 

salle nai | into “ota pingeB rich and strange,’’ but not hese 4 af Seen metic "ie 

4! exactly beautiful, for i 3° | 8 oroug h en 

Symphony Concert. 3| “Death and Pritkheesation was juss. | symphony, which ABs 4 yor SS pe 

The programme of the Symphony concert formed for the first time in Boston. A err ey played. T work of 

eles last night was: | wonderful work and one which cannot be | © Second moveme l Schu-— 

dismissed with a smeer, but a work which he accompaniment 

seems to lead into a false path and to con- a 

firm the thought that Richard Strauss is a | 
gsenius gone astray. 


Overture, ‘‘Othello,”’ op. 93 
Ballet Music, ‘‘Feramors’’ 


Tone Poem, ‘Death and Transfiguration’’ 


Jt is a picture of a struggle with Death, | 
a dream-review of a life which has failed 
in its aspirations and finally tinds its 
true fulfiliment on the other side. Not a. 
vastly differemt idea from that which Liszt | 
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the mandoline accom- 
: guitar accompanimen ats 
viva’s air in Rossini’s “Barber i 


Mr. Strauss would be an interesting study to are changed into pizazi ¥ Hs 
a psychologist, for his mental organization is Ages... 
built on a curious pattern. Despite his many 
merits, which in this country at‘least must 
be taken at second hand, he has the rot rare 
delusion of mistaking noise for music and em-_ 


phasizing his aesthetic theory by means of of its thought : an | ate d 
atin ; t blasts. The tone i 8 are impressive in a high. insane, on : Hh, 
drum-sticks and trumpe and it even contains some short. ingle composers’ belo 0 th 


worked out in ‘‘Les Preludes,” and the re- - ' 
Sult out-Liszts Liszt in what may as well na soabtion te ged Betis 
be called a ‘Symphonic Poem.” The mod- “All’s well that ends 11,°? me. 
ern romantic scho@l is losing itself in mann’s Symphony cathe 2 aoe on. 
strange philosophizings, and it may be Only it did not ‘follow afte earner : 
Sane wy nether — he ate of Music is reheat a great deal of flurry and nail na 
. metaphysics. urly. It is we SS 
Phe work is gloriously scored, and some composer of such gentic imusie ao Oe: 


4 gree 
poem is not an admirable work, and its com- | F bits of. absolute melodic beauty. We do Present, 
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Richard Strauss read somewhere a rhapsodical 
piece about the deathbed ofa reluctant individual, 
who prefers his dreamy oroodings and memories to 
an abrupt departure into the future. He and Death 
have some disagreement on this puint; but as he is 
enfeebled by sickness and only mortal after all, 
Death conquers and sends him relentlessly along. 
But he has apparently been a very nice person, be- 
cause he gets a glorious apotheosis In a trans- 
figured world. ‘The music which Strauss has piled 
about this notion may be accounted by some a 
superb and thrilling tone picture; to us it is bom- 


the fall of Jerusaiem, the siege of Saragossa, or an 
eruption of Kilauea, we could accept = it. 
But to make such a_pother and work 
a huge modern” orchestra into such a ; 
over the migration of one poor little sou], appears 
preposierous. If this tempestuous turmoil of 
shrieks, groans, clangors and snarls—inventive and 
variously artful though it be—could have any 
significant suggestion, new terrors would be added 
to dissolution, and Saint Peter might well feel con- 
sternation lest his portal should give way before 
such an onslaught as the transfiguration threatens. 
The orchestra—it was the central number of last | 
week ‘s Symphony programme —played it for more | 
than it was worth, and the confounded and nearly | 
deafened audience made what they could of it. 4 
Another novelty began the concert—Dvorak’s | 
‘Othello’ overture, which seems intended more to | 
present contrasted states than merely opposing 
themes. Its beginning is sauve and calm, and 
breathes rest and peace, in spite of an occasional 
short, sharp, menacing phrase. Then it becomes 
anxious. bitter and almost violent, but fitfully and 
with recurrences of serenity. ‘The end comes soon 
in two brief moods—one placid and clinging, like 
Desdemona’s end, and one sudden and incisive, as 
it were Othello’s suicide. All is poetic and 
shastened. 
oOWith theese came the usual warm ballet selections 
from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ eramors,”’ and the melodra- | 
'matie Liszt music tothe erotic ‘*Tavern’’ scene in | 
Lenau’s ‘*Faust.”’ : | 
After so much meretricious or extravagant com- | 
position, the noble, high-minded music of Schu- | 
mann’s pure fourth symphony came with relief 
and brought delight. It was refreshingly played, 
the orchestra, which had done more than its duty 
by the other things, having saved its best qualities 
for this true feeling aud high art. The next pro- 
gramine is: Beethoven, Overture, ‘Prometheus ; 
Brahms, concerto for violin, (cadenza by C. M. 
Loefller;) Bizet, Entr’actes and ballet music from 
‘*Carmen;’’ ‘I'schaikowsky, symphony No. 2, (first 
time.) Mr. Kneisel will be the soloist. : 
HowarbD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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Symphony Concert. 
The programme of the Symphony concert 
given last night was: 


Overture, “Otnello,’’ Op. BB. cccccoccces Dvorak. 

Ballet Music, ‘‘Feramors’’ Rubinstein. 

Tone Poem, “Death and Transfiguration 
op. : R. Strauss. 

“Mephisto Waltz’ 

Symphony No. 4 


Mr. Strauss would be an interesting study to 
a psychologist, for his mental organization is 


built on a curious pattern. Despite his many 
merits, which in this country at’least must 
be taken at second hand, he has the rot rare 
delusion of mistaking noise for music and em- 
phasizing his aesthetic theory by means of 
drum-sticks and trumpet blasts. The tone 
poem is not an admirable work, and its com- | 


poser’s hand seems incapable of giving any eyj- , 
dence of grace and delicacy. He stands in the 
public places of art and attracts attention by 
bellowing, which is noise in the process of or-, 
In this way he emphasizes 
that are not of sufficient value to call for em-_' 
and whatever dignity they suggest is 
Falstaff reduced 
to a living skeleton when his stage garments 
It is always pleasant and profit- 
able to hear new things, and one would even 
genius Strauss 
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ganization. 


phasis, 
extrinsic 


are cast aside. 


rising or 
than hear nothing. 

Dvorak’s ‘“‘Othello’’ overture is a musicianly 
work, but here again one forces an admiration | 
One likes to be proud | 
of the era in which one lives and is willing to 
lustily cheer genius on very slight symptoms, 
but unfortunately the symptoms are absent so 
far as new music is concerned. 


does not feel. 


| 
bast and rodomontade. Did it purport to represent | Jisten 
that one 
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ormed Here for the First Time. 


The Handel and Haydn Concert— 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 


| The symphony concert came as an ap- 
j petizing entree in the midst of the oper- 
} atic banquet, and Mr. Paur spiced the dish 
right thoroughly to restore the jaded mus- 
ical appetites. Almost everyching wes 
f the most modern character, only the 
} last number of the programme presenting 
| Music in the language she used to speak. 
1 Dvorek’s “Othello” overture began the 
programme, Jf Shakespeare placed a sea- 
coast in Bohemia there is no valid reason 
why Dvorak should not place Venice there 
also, although the title had perhaps bet- | 


ter be Changedseinto’*The Moor of Prague,” 
for Othello in this work has certainly 
taken out Bohemian naturalization papers. 

Perhaps the words of Iago—‘‘I am noth- 
ing if not critical’’—may suit the review- 
er’s mood after hearing this overture, for 
it seemed to consist chiefly of snatches of 
Bohemian folk-tunes, and it told but a 
vague story at the best. There was a 
rather military chief-theme which sug- 
gested “the plumed troop and the big 
wars,’’ and there were cymbal strokes and 
blasts of muted horns which seemed to 
tell of coming evil; towards the end there 
was a gentle theme, chiefly harp and 
wood-wind, that told of Desdemona, then 
another clash of cymbals, a wild rush of 
the whole orchestra, and she was pre- 
Sumably smothered, matters coming to a 
very brusque end. 

We believe that the work was intended 
for definite pregramme-music, but it can 
Scarcely be called so. We prefer Tschai- 
kowsky or Berlioz as our translators of 


| Shakespeare into orchestral music. 


Two charming sugar plums were now ad- 
ministered to take away any bad taste that 
the green-eyed monster had left; these 
were two of the phballet-numbers' from 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘Feramors,”’ both exquisitely 
played, although the counter theme of the 


Candle-dance seemed somewhat too loud. | 


After this matters suffered ‘“‘a sea-change 
into something’ rich and strange,’’ but not 
exactly beautiful, for Richard Strauss’ 
“Death and Tramsfiguration’” was per- 
formed for the first time in Boston. A 
wonderful work and one which cannot be 
dismissed with a sneer, but a work which 
seems to lead into a false path and to con- 
firm the thought that Richard Strauss is a 
genius gone astray. 


Jt is a picture of a struggle with Death, ) 


a dream-review of a life which has failed 
in its aspirations and finally tinds its 
true fulfilment on the other side. Not a 
vastly differemt idea from that which Liszt 
worked out in ‘‘Les Preludes,’’ and the re- 
Sult out-Liszts Liszt in what may as well 
be called a ‘‘Symphonic Poem.’”? The moda- 
ern romantic schoel is losing itself in 
Strange philosophizings, and it may be 
doubted whether the function of Music is 


_to deal with metaphysics. 


The work is gloriously scored, and some 
of its thoughts are impressive in a high 
degree, and it even contains some short 
bits of absolute melodic beauty. We do 
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own method. The composition seems too 
prolix, the man dies a most lingering 
~death, slower even than Tristan, and the 
final glorification is also too extended. 

The extreme of force is attained in some 
of the loud passages; one should put on. 
)ear-muffs before attempting to listen to 
Such explosive effects. Even the gong is 
called into play and more extensively than 
WM any composition that we recall. This 
‘hotel instrument can be used to picture a 
catastrophe, and has been used loudly by 
Berlioz in the ‘Ride to Fiades,’’ and by 
Rubinstein in the ‘“‘fower of Babel,’’ and 
softly, as one would use the evil tones .of 
a stopped horn, to picture an approaching » 
calamity, by Rossini at the opening of the 
tomb of Ninus in ‘“‘Semiramide,” by Mey- 
erbeer at the rising of the nuns in *“*Rob- 
ert,’’ and even by Cherubini in one of his 
requiems, but here it is used for clashes, 
for soft effects, tor slow crescendo effects, 
in. short in®more manners than the most 
enterprisim@g railroad restaurant keeper 
ever dreamed of. 

It is sorrowful to see Sreat gifts per- 
verted; we feel certain that the music of 
'the future will recede somewhat from the 
position taken by the music of the pres- 
ent, but it will inherit from our time an 
ingenuity and grandeur of orchestration 
that will be worth much—only it will prob- 
ably apply it to more legitimate purposes, 
| Although the auditor might be supposed 
to cry, “I have supped full with horrors!” 
there was more diablerie coming, for now 
ifollowed Liszt’s “Scene in the Tavern.” 
‘from Lenau’s ‘TWaust,” wherein Satan 
‘plays the part of fiddler. Somehow Meph- 


iistopheles did not seem very devilish. Af.- 


iter the heavy crashes of Strauss’ orches- 
‘tral thunder, our poor Mephisto seemed 
‘as tame as a Sunday school Superinten- 
dent. Yet the caprice and quaint synco- 


‘pations of the work were well done and 
»the performance was throughout a com. 
mvndable one, it was Simply that the 


‘modern Boanerges had taken th 
\of the sails of Liszt. o wihd 


Fiow calm and restful] Schumann’ 
Symphony seemed after all the tumult wae 
excitement! Yet the time was when he 
too was deemed restless and too fond of 
Syncopation. Who shall ever judge finally 
cr authoritatively regarding what is the 
true expression of music? There is no 
definite rule, no infallible yardstick, in 
this matter. The poison of one age be- 
comes the meat of another. Perhaps this 


is the strength of the Art; it faithful - 
|flects the mental, mora! and physical A 


acter of its epoch, and this bei 

! | 9cn, ng the age 
of Nedap strap: nervous prostration and tae 
Sanity, our music only reflects our en 

y, k er 

State of mental frenzy. 7 o 

All must thoroughly have enjoyed the 
symphony, which was well read and ad- 
mirably played. The violoncello work of 


ih%e second movement was beautiful. Schu- 


mann originally wrote the accompaniment 


for this melodious theme of the slow - 
/ment for guitar, but a single hearing con. 
‘‘vinced him that the guitar had no business 


anne on orchestra. 
owadays even the mandolin - 
paniment to the serenade of Don Giovanal | 
and the guitar accompaniment to Alma- 
viva’s air in Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” 
pt! oanged _ee font pub violin passages, 
and Schumann found that h a 
no exception to the rule. 2 Con 
“AIl’s well that ends well,” and Schu- 
manns symphony came as a benediction 
Only it did not ‘follow after prayer,” but 
after a great deal of flurry and hurly- 
burly. It is odd to think that just the 
composer of such gentle music should have 
died insane, one would have supposed the 
insane composers belonged chiefly to the 
Present. Louis C. Elson, — 
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BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. to “Die Geschidpfe des Prometheus,’’ 


reyes he s shone: w. wa 
Lai ne ore Seacrintl 1s | 
of, f the. preted and | | | BRAHMS. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, Op. 77. 
: the 
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es. or. the Site (Cadenza by C. M. LOEFFLER.) 


. Allegro non troppo. 
Adagio. 
. Allegro g10coso, ma non troppo vivace. 
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ENTR’ACTES anp BALLET MUSIC from 
e phras u Be ‘“‘Carmen.”’ 
ee st. I. Entr’acter.: Allegro moderato. 
Lg fd pene sionit on “gl II. Entr’acte rr. : Andantino quasi Allegretto. 
Mig 4 the III. HKntr’acte III. ; Allegro vivace. 
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ins IV. Ballet from Act Iv. : Allegro. 
. eeatae | 
i a of men in-. 
ect ete : amo 


TSCHAIKOWSRY. SYMPHONY No. 2, in C minor, op. 17. 


. Andante sostenuto, — Allegro Vivo. 

. Andantino marziale, quasi moderato, 

. Scherzo: Allegro molto vivace. — L,’istesso tempo. 
. Finale: Moderato assai. 


ee 


Soloist: 


FRANZ KNEISEL. 





ee fe Pa or offerec two novelt: ae on 16) | 
‘week's symphony program, Dvorak’s 
overture to “Othello” and Richard 
Strauss’ tone poem, ‘‘Death and Trans- 
-figuration.’’ The other selections were 
yRubenstein’s ‘‘feramers’’ ballet music, 
iszt’s ‘‘Mephisto’' waltz and Schu- 
‘Mann’s No. 4 symphony. There were 
ho soloists. The Dvorak overture is a 
Gharacteristic work, the instrumenta- 
tion showing in many places the pecu- 
liar combinations in which the composer 
frequently delights. The quiet passages 
of the introduction are of the briefest 
description and soon give way to the Talat Oe ane | 
main theme of the overture, which is | SEASON 1896-97 
gradually and quickly developed into | | | 
a strenuous fortissimo. The work of. 
the united strings in the introduction 


was refined and delicate, the preceding. | wi lg a ee 23st oe 4 Y la 
hrases were admirably given by the | | a. a. eroe' Mie Ce Gee alll sag 5 WR oF * ORC SH KSTR \ 
rasses, and the high woodwinds, cellos | . Beaeey ae 4 i ee el a ee A 
and bassoons indulged in their little dia- 
logue in an animated and harmonious | 
‘manner. In the fortissimo the orches- | =SUSeR 
'tra delivered its phrases with sonority | A lene eee 
and precision, and in the following or 
second theme the strings and oboe 
played the figures with an effect that 
Was quite pleasing. 
The conclusion ts highly dramatic and i 
irregular, at times chaotic, and here rey a TYTN 
Dvorak takes advantage of his free rein X\ ( EVN ( | RYE 
and fairly taxes the fortissimo powers © UY! Jif , 
of the orchestra to the utmosi. There 
Was no doubt about the effective man- 
ner in which this finale was played, and | oe | a 
probably the author’s ideas were ade- SATURDAY. FEBF 
quately presented, but it would be daiffi- | Sy one 
-cult to analyze the rnerit of this part of | 
the work, owing to its tempestuous mo- 
ments. 
Richard Strauss, in his tone poem, pre- 
sents a glocmy picture of an invalid 
'Wrestling with death. Finally the hap- 
piness sought for in this world is dis- BEET itil a 
eovered in the realms above, and heav- NW THOVEN., 
éenly music welcomes the sufferer to his op. 43 
abode in paradise. The orchestration is fe 
cb hgel gk d of sinc pay ep er description, 
and in the wailings of the strings and | : 1, ore ; ; 
the short fortissimos of the heaabes and | aeaeiteneneah CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 77. 
woodwinds, and strokes or the kettie- | (Cadenza by C. M. LOEFFLER.) 
drum one may conjure up a startling | . Alleero non tro: 
picture of the battle between the sick | ee es ey ahd a 
men and the grim destroyer, death. The . EE ey ee | ) 
mierpretation was highly commendable, | styl. fOCOSO, Ia NON troppo vivace. 
ne Sens Deeee of we SG mCt were 
‘given with vividness and precision. The | PNTRIACTRE vo ee 
passionate phrases just nadare the close | MNTR'ACTES AND BALLET MUSIC from 
vied with those in the Dvorak number ‘'Carmen.’’ 
and received the same forceful and con- ee shack 
vincing treatment. The composition is tee vedi rndhe ee PS 
full of voetic inspiration, despite the ip echii ha ecting ns Hamre Allegretto. 
‘Brewsome scene it describes. It ap- , +o _¥ ~e + a ply Co at 
peared as if the final, celestial strains ore Se sone Sy or er 
were given by an orchestra of men in- 
Spired; but that effect was possibly 
caused from relief suggested by the 
penker ao tenderer quality of the ter- 'SCHAI 
minal melody. TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY No. 2. in C minor te 
The Rubinstein ballet music was FMERONY No. ¢,in C aanreee Ware ag 
Miayed beautifully and in perfect temn?. l. Andante sostenuto, — Allegro vivo. 
‘The ‘*Menhisto”’ waltz, with its mock- Il. Andantino m irziale, quasi moderato. 
ing interludes, was also performed in. | | Liv. Scherzo: Allegro molto vivace. 
an artistic manner. The great Schu- | IV. Finale: Moderato assai. 
mann overture was excellent in every | 
‘way. The trombones deserve special! | 
mention for their firures in the fourth | 
movement, and Mr Ene'‘sel’s violin solo 
in the romanza was most delightful in | Soloist: 
tonality and phrasing. The odd meas-! ; | : 
alg itaer ae FEE ENO. presented by the 
woodwinds with ornamentations by the 
Violins, are also pleasant remembrances, | Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


the artists executing the trio charm- 
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ngly. | 
he program for this week’s concerts | 
will be as follows: Beethoven, over- | 
ture, “‘Prometheus;’’ Brahms, concerto 
for violin; Bizet, entr’actes and ballet 

'music from ‘Carmen,’ Tschaikowsky, 
‘Symphony No. 2. Mr Franz Kneisel wil 

be the soloist. . 
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After a frenzied indulgence in maehinen t and expressive work in the 

| first movement, which was excellently. 

' Gone, but the climax seemed only of noise,” 

While the development appeared quite dig-- 

Jointed. The tumult finally subsided into! 


the horn theme of the introduction, come. 
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under other circumstances we 
Should call it the weakest of the Beet- 
hoven set. 
In it the composer adopts the strict 
sonata-allegro form as Mozart had estab- 


lished it, but he has not achieved such a. 


work as Mozart’s Overture to the **Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’’ although the composition 
is cast in the same mould. Beethoven’s 


One ballet had better be forgotten; its — 


Overture is the only portion of it that 
now holds its place on the repertoire, al- 


though Mr. Gericke tried vainly to gal- | 


vanize its other bones some ten years 
ago. 


Brahms’ violin concerto now followed, | 


with Mr. Kneisel as soloist. It is not an. 


exciting work, like Beethoven’s concerto, 
nor a melodic one like Bruch’s G minor, 


back to finish the movement, very much — 
like the effect employed by Schubert in 
his C major Symphony. 

The march which followed was semi-bar. 
barie in character, kettle-drums being free- 
ly used on tonic and dominant to mark the 
rhythm strongly, and forming a quaint or. 
gan-point (double) from -the very first - 
measure, The modulations begin very © 
Strangely, a flatting of the seventh taking — 
place in the second measure of the theme 
that is very effective and reminds one . 
somehow of Brahms’ bold mudulations in” 
the siow movement of his fourth Ssym-_ 
phony. | 

{n the scherzo Tschaikowsky shows his — 
love for unusual rhythms by using 2-8 
rhythm in the trio. There was more of 
bizarrerrie than of beauty in this move- 
ment; it ended with an odd conflict be- 
tween a 2-8 and a 3-8 rhythm, the latter | 


; finally predominating. 


nor a symmetrical display of virtuosity as | 


Mendelssohn’s, but it pleases the musician 
because of its solid construction, its in- 
genious development of ideas. We fear, 
however, that it is likely to remain ‘““‘mu- 


'Sician’s music’”’ for a time to come, a work 


that cannot be incomprehensible to the 
general public at least in its opening move- 
ment. 

Mr. Loeffler had lent an additional in- 


terest to this movement by writing a new | 
cadenza for his confrere. This cadenza | 


to integral parts of the first movement, 


| Was very ingenious, introducing much | 
| double-stopping, using proper references | 


but was rather long for such an interpola- | 


hoven as well as Brahms has never been 
much in favor of this sop of the Cerberus 
of Virtuosity, and other modern composers 
are beginning to see the incongruity of it. 
But a well-played cadenza often wins 
more public applause for a soloist than 
an entire concerted work, and Mr. Kneisel 
played this one very finely, wherefore ap- 
plause was hearty at the close of the 
movement, 


| mirable, and Mr. Kneisel took up the 
| theme with much refinement and delicacy. 


The finale is in some degree popular music, 
having almost a folk-song style, and this 
was given with so much dash and brio 
that many hearty recalls followed, the 
orchestra uniting with the public in this 
tribute to the concert-meister who has 
done so much for Boston’s music. 

A series of selections from ‘‘Carmen” 


'might strike the extreme classicist as a 
, case of Saul among the Prophets, but we 


were giad to see this evidence of catholic- 
ity of taste, and the selections were de- 
lightful little tone-pictures, often omitted 
in the operatic performance, and never 
done so well as they were on this occa- 


| Sion. 


Khe first entr’acte gave some fine op- 


portunities to the bassoons which were 


taken full advantage of. The second 
fave equal chance for brilliant work to 


| tion. We believe that the day of the total | 
abolition of the cadenza is near; Beet- | 


The finale was full of reiteration, a four- 
barred- phrase being announced at the be- 
ginning of the movement and varied there- 
after as Brahms varies his eight-barred 
theme in the finale of his fourth symphony, 
continuously, with some ingenuity also. 

The turning of this phrase, which is an 
absolute bit of folk-dance music, into a 
chorale by simplification, is cone of the in- 
genious touches of the work. One excel- 
lent climax, with a gong stroke, is achiev- 
ed, but as a whole the movement is not 
comparabie to the climaxes which the | 
great composer has managed to attain in | 
the finales of his later symphonies, | 

One can say thac the work was quaint, 
odd, barbaric and ingenious, but neither 
beautiful nor quite intelligible. It was 
finely performed. Louis C, Wlson, 


SE ee 


Fifteenth Symphony Concert. vie} 
Last week’s symphony program com- 


-prised Beethoven’s overture to “The 


Men of Prometheus,” Brahm’s violin 
concerto in D major, selections from 
Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen”’ and Tschaikowsky’s 


The oboe work in_the adagio was ad- | symphony No. 2, the latter piece given 


for the first time at these concerts. The 


the flute, while the movement of the third | 


had that clangor of festivity which Bizet 


| Was so successful in depicting. Much ap- 


plause greeted these musical dainties, and 
they deserved the recognition. 

The concert ended with Tschaikowsky’s 
second symphony, in C minor, a rather in- 
ferior work, yet one which, in justice to 


cadenza in the Brahms concerto was 


written by Mr C. M. Loeffler and Mr 
Franz Kneisel was the vioiin soloist. 

Geethoven’s delightful overture was 
brilliantly played, the work of the oboes 
and fiutes in the tripping little second 
theme in the earlier part of the piece 
calling for special mention, the har-. 
monic contrasts being perfectly pre- 
served against the background formed 
by the more sonorous instruments. The. 
vivacious measures which succeed this - 
movement were admirably given by the 
full orchestra, the men following Mr | 
Paur without a perceptible deviation | 
from the accelerated tempo. Again in| 
the long coda was the magnificent team 
work of the orchestra shown, and the 
finale was played with thrilling effect. 
It was a notably spirited interpretation 
of a charming composition. 

Mr Kneisel’s violinpartin the Brahm’s 
concerto was performed in a _ highly 
praiseworthy manner. The long intro- 
ductory cadenza is not calculated to ex- 
ploit_ the artist as a brilliant violinist, 
but Mr Kneisel’s work was conscien- 
tlously done and the elaborations were 
charmingly presented, In the coda sup- 
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‘overcome all th 
ly fashion. 


‘His chief success, though, was in the 


yh 


delicate romanza of the second move- 
ment, which was beautifully phrased 
and expressed, and appeared to be per- 


_ 
: hs 
| 

ea 


fect in tonality and execution. The finale } 


movement was conspicuous for its brill. 
iant treatment, The modesty of this 


gifted violinist is a marked feature in } 


all of his work, and he is always the 


artist and never the seeker after ap- | 


plause by methods so frequently adopted 
by soloists. He was most heartily ap- 
plauded at the close of his performance, 

The familiar selections from Bizei’s 
“Carmen’’ received sympathetic treat- 
ment. The first intermezzo, the waltz 
and the ballet movements may be men- 
tioned as specially pleasing examples of 
delicate interpretations. 

Tschaikowsky’s overture No. 2 is a 
very difficult work, and throughout the 
four movements are found.many of the 
author’s characteristic orchestral com- 
binations. The first movement is gener- 
ally somber in motif, the second is a 
march development of three themes, the 
third part introduces a dance tune, and 
the last movement partakes largely of 
the dancing theme, with an oddly writ- 
ten rhythm. 


The horns gave out the sad measures. 
with admirable sol-. 


of the first part 
emnity, and the gradual development to 
fortissimo and then back to pianissimo 
was, as a whole, smoothly played by the 
full band. The different contingents 
preserved their mus‘val relations skil- 
fully,°and the intricate ‘‘conversations”’ 
were very evenly presented. 

The march, a peculiar combination of 
three airs, was cap‘tally worked up and 


the effects were all that could be de-. 


sired. In the third movement the 
Slavic dance tunes appear trivial, al- 
though the orchestra gave a commend- 
able interpretation of the score and lit- 
tle or no fault is to be found with the 
men. The fourth part showed the au- 
‘thor’s peculiar trend for orchestral ef- 


: 


| 
| 


fects and was not specially interesting. | 


The composition fairly bristles with mu- 
sical stumbling blocks and is very elab- 
orate in character. 

The celebrated pianist, Mme Teresa 
Carreno, will be the soloist at this 
week’s concerts. The program will be 
as follows: Academic overture, Brahms; 
concerto for vnianoforte, No.*4, Rubin- 
stein; symphony No. 1, in C major, op. 
21, Beethoven; Hungarian rhapsody, No. 
6 (first time), Liszt. 
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Franz Kuelsel, the Soldtst, 
Recalled Many Times. 


Mie Plays the Brahms Concerto for 
Violin in D Major with Truly Ar- 
tistic Interpretation—The Beetha- 
ven Overture ‘*'‘Prometheus’’—A 
Piquant Bizet Selection. 


The 15th of the season’s concerts by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra was 
given in Music Hall last night, the pro- 
gramme being: 

Overture, ‘‘Prometheus’’ 

Concerto for violin in D major 

Entr’actes and ballet music from She pies SO 
Symphony No. 2, in C minor Tschaikowsky 

Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist. 

The Beethoven overture is not among 
the composer’s finest works in kind, and 
is perhaps the lightest of the series, but 
it is brilliant and tuneful, and even in its 
‘most serious moments is never very 
deep. It has been placed by the side of 
Mozart’s overture to ‘‘Figaro,’’ but, brief 
as the latter is, it is richer in ideas and 
more thoughtful in treatment; but it 
must be remembered that the former is 
merely the prelude to a ballet of action. 
Some one has called it the finale to the 


Sonata Pathetique in the major, but 
why is not exactly clear. 

The Brahms violin concerto ig notable 
for the nobility of its character and for 
its earnestness, even in the more florid 
flourishes to show off the technique of 
the periormer. it is perhaps the least 
alluring of all the great concertos for 
the violin, and is lacking in the breadth 
and easy dignity of the Beethoven con- 
certo, tne grace and meiodious briil- 
iancy of that by Mendelssohn, and the 
brilliant showiness of the familiar works 
io ind by Bruch; but it is, neverthe- 
less, one of the masterpieces written 
ior the instrument, even though it is 
not destined to attain the popularity 
reachea by the compositions just named. 
Here, as elsewhere, Brahms is more 
concerned in pleasing himseif tnan his 
hearers, and in appealing to the head 
re’her than the heart. Mr. Kneisel’s 
performance of the work was in his 
usual highiy finished vein. sumething 
more of fuiness of tone might have been 
desired; but nothing could have been 
more exquis:teiy pure than his intona- 
tion more nerfect than his technique, 
more beautiful than his phrasing and 
more artistic than his interpretation 
. .4i.y. ihe adagio was given with 
delightful refinement of taste and dig- 
nity of expression, and through the 
whole intervretation he entered fully 
into the spirit.of the music and the un- 
aeriying sentiment of the work. The 
cadenza in the first movement was by 
Mr. CC. M. Loeffler, and fitted sympa- 
thetically into what had gone before. 
It is of exceeding brilliancy and difficult, 
but in this, as throughout his whole 
verformance, Mr. Kneisel played it flaw- 
et He was received with long con- 
tined a 


| characteristic 
and the orchestra did it full justice, but 
| it made no very favorable impression. 


pplause, and at the end of the 
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| . . They are the briefest’ 6 
pretty trifles, ful 
charming in the hearing, and were rea 
and played with fascinating effect. They 
are not always given with the opera, and 
were heard on this occusion for the first 
time at these concerts. 


of character. and 


certo could not have failed to enhance 
‘the generally favorable impression it: 
ycreated among musicians when ét was 
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i Asrenewed experience with this con-- 


‘first produced here. 
‘In fact, the statement of its 


Another novelty was the symphony. It - theme by the violas, ’celli, bassoons 


is scarcely worthy the composer of the 
great Symphony Pathetique. It is of a 
much lighter character, and is not al- 


| ways interesting. It has a dainty an- 
dante, served with clever elaboration and 


considerable originality, and this is the 
clearest and most attractive movement 
of the work. The scherzo is strong in 


rhythm and flery in spirit, and the trio 
| is a vigorously marked Russian dance 


tune, of which the orchestration is strik- 
ingly ingenious and effective, but the 
movement, as a whole, is of no great 
musical worth. 

the finale 
theme suggesting a peasant dance. It is 
brief, and is repeated with a persistency 
that, at last, makes ‘t tiresomely monot- 
onous. The second theme is the most 
flowing and melodious portion of the 
Symphony, but it is short, and speedily 
gives way 
endless reiterations of the same thing. 
The movement has dissonances enough 
to provide for nearly a whole Wagner 
opera, and the orchestration is almost 
continuously noisy. Tschaikowsky is not 


| heard at his best in this work, which is 


often vague in its meaning and perfunc- 
tory in effect. Mr. Paur read it with 
vigor and appreciation, 


The selections for the next concert are: 
Academic overture, Brahms; Concerto 
No. 4, for pianoforte, Rubinstein; Sym- 
phony No. 1, Beethoven, and Hungarian 
Rhapsody No, 6, Liszt, which makes its 
first appearance on these programmes. 
The soloist is to be Mme, Teresa Car- 


reno. 
a 


Hearing Here of I'schaikowsky’s 
Second Symphony—Franz Knei- 
sel’s Success With the Violin 
Concerto by Brahms. 


Conductor Paur is not 


always 
fortunate in his choice of 


partisan choice, the program may be 


said to have surpassed any similar set’ 


of orchestral selections that has been 
heard here for several seasons. The 


last two of the three great Bs—also 
Bizet and Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky to the 
, were the composers. , 

The soloist for the violin concerto by - 
‘Brahms, op. 


Kneisel, An episode of no inconsiderable 


7, was Concertmeister 


to the first subject and its | cadenza, 


‘ment 
‘attempt at humor 


-and-horns and its development seems 


nearer what Beethoven would have 


written than anything that has ap- 
peared from the 


and, delicately refined sentiment; 


“ity, 
no less uncharacteristic of Brahms 


‘| 
— 


first” 


, pen of Brahms:: The 
,adagio has a certain noble simplic- 


than it is gratifying. In the final .move- 


an unspontaneous and ‘labored 
has its reconcilia- 


_ tion in its virtuosal embroidery for the. 


i solo instrument. 


Such are few of the 


_ leading impressions that a second hear- 


ing of the work created. It need not 


is founded on a rugged |;be told that the concerto has a higher 


“artistic value than even a classic show 


| Sense of the term, a work of rare per- | | 


| 


| 


' 


‘taste, and loyal 
thoroughly 
quire extended comment. | 
It.is difficult to subdue enthusiasm, or. | 
to write in discriminating and critical. 
‘terms of 
('Tschaikowski. It 
-evening for the first time. 
impressions is all that one has a right 
to demand 
any symphonic production. 


1 
i 
i 


° 


| 


* not such 
the composer’s famous. sixth;: while it | 
has not been evolved with such lavish - 
and exciting Gtapiey of genius as ig the’ 
characteristic o 

d’oecuvre, jit is 
wonder in 
'any work by Brahms does any one find 
any such charming and unforced con- | 


piece for violin and orchestra could be 
hi; ap to contain. It seems musically 
quiet as much as in the strictly concerto 


ennity. 


The refined, 


logical .and -masterly 
the work by) 
Loeffler, seems quite as-it should be. | 
This is not the fitful and hysterical | 
interpolation that such. ecadenzas par 
: 

| 

| 


composed for 


are, but a perfectly natural and appro- 
Priate tribute without words from a 
gifted and scholarly toné-artist to a 
more experienced contemporary, it ‘un- 
mistakably is. 

Mr. Franz Kneisel performed the 
work in that masterly fashion, perfect 
artistry that are too 


well-known of him to .re- 


the second 


Symphony § by 
was heard here last 


A record of 


after an initial hearing of | 
While the symphony in question’ ts. 
an incomparable creation ag | 


Tschaikowski’s chef- 
nevertheless an art | 
the best sense.’ Where in 


(trpuntal writing as Tschaikowski has 


| revealed in 
! vivo? 


«, , its borrowed thought of 
°° 1 from 
a program’ 'ipyut it 


as he was for the 15th Symphony con-&8music. It 
cert given last evening, as usual,’ in’‘a homage 
Music Hall. For variety and breadth _SUCh . 
of artistic outline, and a strictly non- - contains, 


exaggerated and 
the grotesque in 
Superbly 


the magnificent allegro 
The andante marziale is not without 
the march 
the Leonora symphony by Raff, 
iS nov a plagiarized piece of 
's more in the nature of 
_that rises superior to any 
merit as the ‘Leonora’ march | 


The finale of the work is a slightly 
noisy illustration of 
musie, but it is a 
unique and scholarly move- 


‘ment for all that. 


concert, 


Of other noteworthy féatures of the 
the orchestral accompaniment 
solo paft of the concerto was 


often coarse, and quite invariably un- 
Sympathetic and over loud. 


The entr’actes and ballet music 


from Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen” were deliciously 


interpreted, 


and the performances of 


| 


’ 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
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amme of the fifteenth phony | 


rt, “given in the Music Hall last Satur-_ 


vel ning, was as follows: 


Bees n: Cvesture to ‘“‘Die Geschipfe des Pro- 
s net eus,’ ” 
faee Cone arto f tor Violin, in D major, opus 77. 


M. Loeffler.) 
from ‘‘Car-. 


oe devababions No. 2, in C mln, 


as good to hear the perfect little. 
metheus” overture again; it had too 
een silent! Would, too, that we might 
3 hear the beautiful Andante and 
5 from. the same work, that have not 
og he here, we believe, since the old 
gee Harvard Musical Association’s | 
They used to be sure cards, 
atr’’actes and single ballet-move- | 


5 ‘om ‘‘Carmen’’—the latter originally | 


n for ‘“‘Les Pecheurs de Perles’’—are 
arm ming that their extreme lightness 

ist bar to their figuring on the. 
4 56 e of a symphony concert. It is 


4 “to hear them played so admira- 


, our Symphony Orchestra, in- 
f dimly shadowed. forth by the av- 
case orchestra amid the half-silence 

’ acte.: "There are other things of 

iS which might be played at the sym- 
reo on acts now and then with advan- 
m3 which the public has heard 
apes at the opera, but has never 
2 layed as they deserve to be. We 
. glad to hear, for instance, the 

7 prs Gounod’s “‘Faust,”’ the little 
ng. rggstemmaly between the second 


ment or two from Meyerbeer’s 
te Diable.” 

»wsky’s second symphony seems 
= -the whole, the least interesting 
pret nonies we have heard here. We 

r had them all, except’ the No. 3, 
major, a the symphony “after 
3 ] “ i," opus 58. Whether this 

pc oige symphony or 


oweky - is. : 


i ioneer anv the top al to + tirana four: 
nat med | chim’s “Hungarian” and Max Bruch’s G 
‘t {minor are already left behind by this one of 


" Brahms's. The work is so beautiful, so 
| soulful, go genially great; the composer is 

eat in it with so little effort! Mr. Kneisel 
played it to perfection; one feels the work 
to have been made for him and he for it. 
For stoutnegs and totality of conception, and 
unerring sureness and beauty of execution, | 
his performance was incomparable. That 


| was the playing of a master! Mr. Loeffler’s 
cadenza to the first movement may be.said > 


to realize the ideal of that sort of writing. 


It is at once briliant and solid, Mr. Loeffler, 


in writing for the violin, has got beyond 
the point of writing technical difficulties 
that are brilliantly playable and congenial 
to the violinist; he has reached the point 
of writing brilliant difficulties that sound . 


well and display the finest qualities of the 


instrument. Mr. Kneisel played the ad-. 


mirable cadenza as perfectly as he did the ° 


concerto itself. When we hear such a 


work so played, our objection to violin con- 
certos in general ceases. 


The next programe is: Brahms, acade- 
mic overture; Rubifistein, concerto for pi- 
anoforte, No. 4, in" D minor; Beethoven, 


symphony No. 1, in C major; Liszt, Hun- 
garian rhapsody, No. 6, ‘“‘Pesther Carneval’’ 


(first time in Boston). Mme, Teresa Car- | 


reno will be the pianist. 


The fifteenth Symphony programme named only 
one work which was new to Boston. This was 
Tschaikowsky’s second symphony, which was put 
last, as if it had been thought best that the listener 
should not be in too critical a state of mind when 
he reached it. The preceding numbers were: 
Beethoven’s ‘*‘Prometheus”’ overture; the Brahms 
violin concerto, (with a cadenza written by Mr. C. 
M. Loeffler) played by Mr. Kneisel: and the entr 
acte and ballet music from Btzet’s *‘Carmen.’’ 

When Brabms chooses to be purely musical, how 
delightful he can be! When he puts aside learned 
elaboration, contrapuntal mystery and thematic 


torture and lets his better, brighter, simpler self | 


sing out! In his concerts, for instance, after the 


scholasticism—and it is not sombre or severe—of 


the first movement has passed, what light, joy, | 
acts of ‘Der Freischiitz,” a | 


suavity and sympathy remain! One can hardly 
believe that one is listening to the Brahms of tre- 
mendous variation things and of some of the 
mighty but unlovely symphonic movements. Mr. 
Kneisel played—as we suppose he could not now help 
playing, even were he in a trance—with faultless 
execution and perfect style, and -alsu with that pas- 
sionless intellectuality and controlled tonality 
which make the pellucid, slender voice of his violin 


sometimes sound as though it wereanechoor a 


group Of fairy strings. Mr. Loeffler’s cadenza was - 
masterly—intricate and imposing in virtuosity, but. 
with none of its arduous and brilliant phrases 
turned for mere display. 
Tne symphony was most interesting in its origin- - 
ality and power; yet. it was characteristic of its ° 
composer, too, and significant of his nationality. Tusic Hall. 
The vehemence and almost overwhelming tonal 
might of some of his later works 1s hinted in it, 
but only in the last movement is there any positive 
display of them; and then only fitfully and 
briefly. An irrepressible vitality pervades tt all, Y 1896-97. 
andeven the lonesome, mournful and unaccom- 
panied theme of the first movement is strong and 
vast, and its development and association are ONY ORCHESTRA 
energetic and indomitable. The second movement J 
is less imposing, with its light martial approach | 
and retreat, and the third is imbued with a wild and 
whirling vivacity, sparkling out through quaint UR, Conduetor. 
figures and swift shoots of tone. Occasionally a 
strange and unexpected change comes into the 
apparently established treatment, and in the first 
and Jast movement there are curious’. broken 
rhythms and syncopations, together with some odd 
instrumental effects, among which one solitary 
crash of the ghastly tam-tam is not to be forgotten. 
Itis a work, in fact, which is alive with warm, 


|| human hfe and does not need to ‘draw blood,” JARY 20, AT 8. P. M. 


(using the Transcript’s favorite phrase,) to sup- 
port itself by a transfusion from the auditors. 
The orchestra played these things finely and famme. 


| earnestly, gave firmness to the overture and contri- 


buted to the little *‘Carmen”’ pieces the various and 
perfect obbligati which give;to each its special 
quality of beauty and spirit. 

The next programme stands thus: Brahms, 
Academic Overture; Rubinstein, Concerto for 
Pianoforte, No. 4; Beethoven, Symphony No.1, in [O for PIANOFoRTE, No. 4. 
C major, Op. 21; Liszt, Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 
6, (**Pesther Carneval’’) (first time.) Soloist, 


C OVERTURE. 


ae Teresa Carreno. 


HowAaARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
NY No, 1, in C major, op. 21. 


HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 6, (‘‘Pesther 
Carneval’’). 


(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Madame TERESA CARRENO. 
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| demic overture by 


purdas nee, Ae concerto, by Rubin- 
stein, Bape ke tg cod S$ symphony No. 


Tiset will be plaved. The so oist will 
be Mme. Teresa Carreno. ~ 
Miss Aus:der Ohe will commence her 
recital next Tuesday afternoon by a 
performance of Beethoven's sonata op. 


. When the now renowned pianist | 
Vas here some vears ago she was not! 


ite equal to the conceptive demands 
Re this work, but since then ay was 
‘superbly demonstrated at her recital 
ast Tuesday, She has broadened and 
matured into an artist of. unimvpeach- 
‘able merit, and a rare interpretation of | 
the opus 58 may reasonably be antici- 
pated from her. Her program will also | 
inelude attractive tages of selections 
by Mendelssohn, Bach, Chopin, Tausig, 
Aus der Ohe and Liszt. . 
_. The announcement is made that Mme. 
Calve will be heard in concert in this 
city, rectigh afternoon, Mav 1, under 
‘the direction of Mr. George Stewart. 


“Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


: 
if Aw 


“The programme of the fifteenth symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Satur- 


‘day evening, was as follows: 


‘Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Die Geschipfe des Pro- 
; metheus,’’ opus 43. 
‘Brahms: Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 77. 
(Cadenza by C. M. Loeffler.) 
Bizet: Entr’ actes and Ballet-Music from ‘‘Car- 
men.’ 


“Tschaikowsky: Symphony No. 2, in C minor, 
| opus 17. 
--It was good to hear the perfect little 
™“Prometheus’’ overture again; it had too 
long been silent! Would, too, that we might 
metime hear the beautiful Andante and 
Adagio from the same work, that have not 
been played here, we believe, since the old 
days of the Harvard Musical Association’s 
‘concerts. They used to be sure cards. 
' The entr’ actes and single ballet-move- 
ment from ‘‘Carmen’’—the latter originally 
written for ‘‘Les Pecheurs de Perles’’—~are 
‘80. charming that their extreme lightness 
‘seems. no just bar to their figuring on the 
‘programme of a symphony concert. It is 
good, toc, to hear them played so admira- 
bdly as by our Symphony Orchestra, in- 
‘stead of dimly shadowed forth by the av- 


-efage opera orchestra amid the half-silence | 


-of an entr’ acte.. There are other things of 
‘the sort which might be played at the sym- 
phony concerts now and then with advan- 
tage; things which the public has heard 
‘time and again at the opera, but has never 
heard played as they deserve to be. We 
“should be glad to hear, for instance, the 
prelude to Gounod’s ‘Faust,’’ the little 
hunting intermezzo between the second 
pene third acts of ‘Der Freischiitz,” a 
let-movement or two from Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert ie Diable.”’ 
~ Tschaikowsky’s second symphony seems 
to us, on the whole, the least interesting 
‘of his symphonies we have heard here. We 
‘have now had them all, except’ the No. 3, 
tin D major, and the symphony ‘‘after 
3yron’s Manfred,’’ opus 58. Whether this 
t is really a full-fledged symphony or 
gon we do not know. Tschaikowsky is 
always individual; but this c minor sym- 


ny of his seems far below his u 


* level of spontaneity. A good deal in it, 


too, is trivial and tiresome. It was admir- 


bly played. 
1 {Branms's violin concerto surely and 
e sixth Hungartan rhapsody ‘by 


teadily makes its way toward the head of 
the list, every time one hears it afresh. ~The 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn concertos no 
longer have the top all to themselves; Joa- 
| chim’s “Hungarian” and Max Bruch’s G 
minor are already left behind by this one of 
{| Brahme's. The work is so beautiful, so 
soulful, so genially great; the composer is 
great in it with so little effort! Mr. Kneisel 
played it to perfection; one feels the work 
to have been made for him and he for it. 
|For stoutnegss and totality of conception, and 
unerring sureness and beauty of execution, 
his performance was incomparable. That 


was the playing of a master! Mr. Loeffler’s 


cadenza to the first movement may be said 
to realize the ideal of that sort of writing. 
It is at once brilliant and solid. Mr. Loeffler, 
in writing for the violin, has got beyond 
the point of writing technical difficulties 
that are brilliantly playable and congenial 
to the violinist; he has reached the point 
of writing brilliant difficulties that sound 
well and display the finest qualities of the 
instrument. Mr. Kneisel played the ad- 
mirable cadenza as perfectly as he did the 
coneerto itself. When we hear such a 
work so played, our objection to violin con- 
certos in general ceases. 

The next programe is: Brahms, acade- 
mic overture; Rubinstein, concerto for pli- 
anoforte, No. 4, in’ D minor; Beethoven, 
symphony No. 1, in C major; Liszt, Hun- 
garian rhapsody, No. 6, ‘‘Pesther Carneval” 
(first time in Boston). Mme. Teresa Car- 
reno will be the pianist. 


The fifteenth Symphony programme named only 
one work which was new to Boston. This was 
Tschaikowsky’s second symphony, which was put 
last, as if it had been thought best that the listener 
should not be in too critical a state of mind when 
he reached it. The preceding numbers were: 
Beethoven’s ‘*Prometheus’’ overture; the Brahins 
violin concerto, (with a cadenza written by Mr. ¢ 
M. Loeffler) played by Mr. Kneisel: and the entr 
-acte and ballet music from Btzet’s ‘*Carmen.’ 


When Brahms chooses to be purely musical, how | 
delightful be can be! When he puts aside learned | 


elaboration, contrapuntal mystery and thematic 
torture and lets his better, brighter, simpler self 
sing out! In his concerts, for instance, after the 
| scholasticism—and it is not sombre or severe—of 
the first movement has passed, what light, joy, 
suavity and sympathy remain! One can hardly 
believe that one is listening to the Brahms of tre- 
mendous variation things and of some of the 
mighty but unlovely symphonic movements. Mr. 
| Kneisel played—as we suppose he could not now help 
| playing, even were he in a_ trance—with faultless 
| execution and perfect style, and alsu with that pas- 
sionless intellectuality and controlled tonality 
which make the pellucid, slender voice of his violin 
sometimes sound asthough it were anechoor a 


i f] 


croup Of fairy strings. Mr. Loeffler’s cadenza was 
nasterly— intricate and imposing in virtuosity, but 
with none of its arduous and brilliant phrases 
turned for mere display. 


tne symphony was most interesting in its origin- - 


_ality and power; yet it was characteristic of its 


| 
| 
| 
| 


oa 
composer, too, and significant of his nationality. Tusic Hall. 
(he vehemence and almost overwhelming tonal 
might of some of his later works 1s hinted in it, 
yut only in the last movement is there any positive 
display of them; and then only fitfully and 


| : ; OQRe 
_briefly. An irrepressible vitality pervades it all, . 1896-07. 


and even the lonesome, mournful and unaccom- 
panied theme of the first movement is strong and 


vast, and its development and association are ONY ORCHESTRA 
energetic and indomitable. The second movement j 
s less imposing, with its light martial approach | 
ind retreat, and the third is imbued with a wild and | 
whirling vivacity, sparkling out through quaint UR, Conduetor. 
sures and swift shoots of tone. Occasionally a 


_strange and unexpected change comes into the 


; 


ipparently established treatment, and in the first 


| ind last movement there are curious broken 


| 
| 


® TT. 
ythms and syncopations, together with some odd INGER 


steel effects, among which one solitary 


crash of the ghastly tam-tam is not to be forgotten. 


b, (**Pesther Carneval’’) 


itis a work, in fact, which is alive with warm, 
human life and does not need to ‘draw blood,’’ JARY 
using the Transcript’s favorite phrase,) to sup- | 
ort itself by a transfusion from the auditors. | 


20, AT 3, 


(he orchestra played these things finely and ‘amme. 
‘arnestly, gave firmness to the overture and contri- | 
uted to the little *‘Carmen”’ 


pieces the various and | 
erfect obbligati which give;to each its special | 
juality of beauty and spirit. 

_ he next programme stands thus: 
/Academic Overture; IKubinstein, 
Vianoforte, No.4; Beethoven, Symphony No.1, in 
_C major, Op. 21; Liszt, Hungarian Rhapsody, No 


C OVERTURE. 


Brahms, 
Concerto for | 
‘O for PIANOFORTE, No. 4. 


(first time.) Soloist, 
‘iadame ‘Teresa Carreno. 
HowaARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
enamine NY No, 1, in C major, op. 


LISZT. HITNNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 6, (‘‘Pesther 


Carneval’’). 


(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Madame TERESA CARRENO. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMILL PAUR, Conductor. 


AVI. CONCERYW 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


BRAHMS. AKADEMISCHE FEST-OUVERTURE, op. 80. 


RUBINSTEIN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 4, in D minor, 
Op. 70. 
I. Moderato. 
II, Moderato assai. 
III. Allegro assai. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No, 1, in C major, op. 21. 
I. Adagio molto. — Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante cantabile con moto. 
IlI. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace. — Trio. 
IV. Finale: Adagio. — Allegro molto e vivace. 


HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 6, ‘‘Pesther 
Carneval.’’ 


(First time in Boston.) 


ee 


Soloist: 


Madame TERESA CARRENO. 


—_-_--—---_—_ oe ere eC SSS 


The Pianoforte is a Knabe. 


a ee eee 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





TERESA CARRENO, 
Pianist. 
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Triumph of Teresa Carreno at | 


the Symphony Concert. 


It is always a pleasure to hear Brahms’ 
‘‘Academic Overture,’? with which the con- 
cert opened on Saturday night, for it is 
genial in every measure and is a rood 
proof of the solid foundation that German 
music finds in the Teutonic folk-song. 

Robert Franz once wrote to the present 
writer—‘‘Musice began with the lyric forms 
and will probably end with them,’’ mean- 
ing that the song was the foundation of 
instrumental music. One can find plenty 
of indications of this in the German reper- 
toire, 

Beethoven’s seventh symphony presents 
an old folk-melody in its scherzo, and even 
the ninth has the folk-song idea as its 
climax; Wagner makes an old chorale the 
basis of his ‘‘Kaiser Marsch;” Richard 
Strauss uses ‘‘Funicoli-Funicola”’ as im- 
portant mater‘al in his ‘Italian’? sym- 
phony (or symphonic poem), and hosts of 
other examples might be cited, but none 
which is more direct, more pat to its pur- 
pose, than this playful use of three 
student melodies as foundation of a classi- 
cal instrumental work. 

The bassoons deserve especial praise; to 
them is given one of the finest and most 
humorous touches of the overture, and 
they played ‘‘Was kommt dort von der 
Hoeh”’ (the ‘‘Upidee”’ of the German stu- 
dent) with excellent effect, giving just the 
right freedom and abandon:to the bright 
theme. The climax was well worked up, 
and the overture never made a better 
effect. 

The great triumph of the concert was, 
however, won by Teresa Carreno, one of 


the greatest female pianists that has ever’ 


existed. She has always been a brilliant 
and exciting performer, she has always 
been fiery and untrammelled in her inter- 
pretations; but now she has attained some- 
thine more, a degree of dignity and re- 


serve even in the midst of passion that ' 


indicates a possibility of yet higher 
achievement. The hand of iron in the glove 
of velvet, the ‘‘Suaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re,’’ is beginning to come with maturity, 
and may lead to more classical triumphs. 
There was masculine force, and even 
more than that, in the opening measures 
of Ruberstein’s D minor concerto, as she 
played it. It was as if she had thrown 
down an amazonian gauntlet to begin 


'with; one cannot help saying, with the 


Queen of Denmark, ‘‘The lady protests too 
much, methinks’’; it was too evident a 
desire to display virility. But one must 
acknowledge that the power was sustained 
even.to the very end, so that the final 


One " 


aa ‘Ye ' : ar 1 ne h et ¥ 

mae st ee ; of be . ike ae, } ibe ghey ’ e a ae Pte KN 4 2 ‘ye 
“| ‘Phere is always this fault in the Rubin- 
Stein concertos—they are piano compo- 


sitions, first and foremost, not symphonies 
with piano obbligato, as Beethoven's. 
fourth and fifth, and Brahms’ second con- 


certos are. Piano and orchestra remain 
oil and water almost throughout, and the 
Slow movement becomes almost a song 
without words for piano solo, spite of the | 
orchestral echoes of the theme. This move- 
ment was performed with the utmost ex- 
pression and formed an admirable foil to 
the forcible passages that preceded and 
Succeeded it. 

The octave work of the finale and the 
bravura work of the coda were exciting 
enough spite of the fact that the lack of 
intertwining of the forces was still an 
apparent blemish of the work; such play- 
ing was bound to arouse enthusiasm, and 
at the end a fury of applause burst forth, 
an Ovation that seemed as if it would never 
cease, a series of more than half-a-dozen 
recalls. ‘‘Boston coldness,” which used to . 
nearly freeze the artists to death in the 


oid Harvard Symphony days, is certainly 
a thing of the remote past. ae 
Now followed the prim and rather 
Square-cut Beethoven symphony in C (No, 
1), and sandwiched in between two dash- 
ing, heavily scored works, that made its 
simplicity seem almost quakerish. A Haydn | 
symphony, if ever there was one, a worlk . 


in which only one glimpse of the later 
Beethoven appears, in the bold minuet. It 
was well read, even if rather Slowly at 
times, an error that leaned to virtue’s 
side in such a composition. 

The symphony (composed before 1800) be- 
lorgs to the last century in spirit as well 
as in contents; had Beethoven died at 
Schubert’s age, the world would never 
have known of him save as a very talent- 
ed follower of Haydn! 

fhe slow movement was admirably giv- 
en, its imitative effects being presented 
with excellent balance and its coda being 
shaded to perfection. 

The minuet always seems to the present 
writer as if a giant were tugging at his 
chains; the formal and periwigge Haydn 
had admitted the dainty dance as third 
movement of the regular symphonic form, 
and therefore everyo;ne who wrote a syni- 
phony was obliged to bring in his % dance 
rhythm whether he felt like it or not. Tt 
was very much as if it were made obliga- 
tory to introduce a waltz ineach each cycle 
form today. Naturally the lemon was 
Squeezed very dry; they tried to evade the 
ensuing mffionotony by allowing changes 
of tempo, and the elegant swing of the 
dance minuet gave way to a quicker and 
more capricious tempo, but even with this 
elasticity there was a be ps sameness 
of style when the classical minuets began 
to mount into the hundreds. 

Beethoven yielded to the commands of 
his time and used the minuet, but the peo- 
ple who would caper to that bold move- 
ment as here applied, must first achieve 
St. Vitus dance; it was the freest minuet 
that had up to that time been composed 
freer than the scherzo with which Beet- 
hoven replaced the minuet in his second 
Symphony, Another syncopated minuet 
came in the Fourth Sympony, and in the 
small Eight Symphony came the most for. 
mal of Beethoven’s works in this form, 
but this minuet of the First Symphony js) 
the earliest indication of the musical re-. 
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” Ole oka wartant | | ad iluminated by the rentree—after too many 

a nd a Ls te vith din oe 10 ber By We ee | OT ge dt Y Hie i) inner a ae nae Vs wy Gee “years of absence in foreign lands—of Mme. Teresa 

ay we | 0 ) > ° Ge ee 3) NCR 5 “er 3 Sh aye om a ae thd et 4 lost. _ Carreno, who returns still radiant in personal 

hy: ' sy ; Ss oy vi x hatha, ASeM ow a stint aay sab dy, ‘dp 4 v ; 

© Rina iia sa iy sia a a, and charm, matured in talent, enricbed 1m 

arst movement. xt | ji Y \ OF pn, hed, \ ae eves ape ee meena - aoe im art and intensified in expression. She had chosen 
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_ symphony has altogether a curious eee ad SE ee “Giveniitecatt Atte: Mécati Vode Close ée 4 showing At one Shs vam 

eae | » | Of her technique in power, purity and lucent Clarity, 


eS fadival moderns criticising ites | ak ame Wf NRF os of Her Exceptionally Artistic Per- 
> torial The poor Bat was baat: out: WAY SS re Co Se a SY Sasmaxibe — ahs Liszt ha al poe RE ee ae eee ee ee 
the society of the birds as being too | — fee aS. (GE SSE ‘The © ival in 9 ae gaa) ment, fre and energy. For Rubinstein’ geniuse 
eC ea Bee. helne toc rae ig ge oh at | | AS | i te & m»\ iF . arnival in Pesth,’’ Given rer, not always wisely, temperately or symmetrically 
Phahoort en ded with fireworks in the 7 BS) Jey the First Time at These Concerts. ] ¢xpressed—had intellectuality as well as passion, 
ar BE vom Soyer da Bs lag Fede dant thai 1), eee RS Me NS The 16th concert of the season by the the poet’s fantasy as well as his frenzy, the play of 
a The present writer remembers ig : ; mercy, 4%, Bes iy a 3 | ae beshen i oe orchestra was given § the breeze no less than the rush of the storm, the 
st th as a city giv ch over to. Turki | His a we. ay a by f : fe ae Ds - ast evening, the pro- lightest touch | beside the heaviest stress. And to 
ey latices: a city. an overwhelming part | i sot sites SINT {if KS Academic Festival overture. Brahm re nee in'e mogele as be wowid hina ee 
BE whose society dispenses with ‘Ker faans 2 RING Concerto, D-minor, for pianoforte.... Rubinstein Played it, the pianist should possess and command 
at Bak fe “telat is pres: Hungarian’ mhapsody, No. @.2c1.20.cc eee aager © Corresponding and sympathetic art. Not that his 
: ein Liszt’s composition; at the very | The soloist was Mme. Teresa Carreno, j™USIC cannot be grandly or splendidly ren- 
ginning of a coming shipwreck upon. a who returns hither more stately of rai | dered by artists who have not all these 


ey isl island’’— species of. oriental ee hh 

| ee eine. ence and more imposing of manner than Sifts; it is only that such renderings, satisfy- 
The Me ee tne portrasar Orrin Heee when she was here last, and, at the / ing and stirring as they may be, yet fall below the 
had yee brilliant work which | deserves Cries 2 ; ¥ a4 2 niiig gga wired deep, rej ist and (highest possibilities. The concerto is not one to 
“mer and the important work of the |) 44M <0... - gfRed, 2756-06 fe : matured artist, ranking with the best in . ; 
ee encello gamands ‘recognition; it was | % ORR hey SY: ORR a : | Nae net.) Wie aved aie SR Rit ee the a ar ae RP: many 
@ showy ending of a brilliant concert. . he GEER ONE 6 concerto with noble dignity, bringing to Sen ny, See 
Pa git: x 2 yg. Bays sicgeedht deeper feelings. Mme. Carreno played it as became 
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Ta ; | ENGAGE ce A Se | bear on it a virility wholly masculine. 


okies York ‘Tribune says: If any Fe SA) te tie) S&S gE Both interpretation and performance | 
re 1 usical Praous are to be writ- OAR GEN ea et, Ce were of the highest order. women pianists. Her command of the instrument : 
ten, we W that Mme, Teresa Carr - ec) CCA Sane oP Next to the perfection of technique | wag scarcely less th ll in j 
igh , Be che next ange. Her te Be ‘. ee die eee = with which the work was rendered were |. Coly tess than marvellous in its agcuracy, 
ad inet Gen Ss he a if the skill ek | the fine rhythmic swing that marked the | its velocity, its grasp and its diversity. She brought 
» anc she. sf 4 say 6 5s ah MME TERESA CARRENO, | | nara ean J of its more vigorous moods, the ‘tothe more massiye portion f th h | 
Spas St tbe Keyboard. her Pianiat. | re with which the powerful climaxes } , POSHOGS OF: 590: Seen 
g has. be ating in ge | were worked up to and sustained, and |} potentiality which does not spring only from superb a 


ae oe _ : 
Yorkers iter always i i eae y 2 apne Pasko faerie animated payee | Strength, but has profounder source in 
Yaa Ss eir peeliidung's with exquisite beauty and in a style that |’ psychical fullness and force; to the emotional pas- 
". ae grow up h was, above all, keenly intellectual. : : 
seture, th aitilne tieek . eyipb-like The whole performance was that of a | °28°8 she imparted the fervor ot a rich nature; and 
“wil zs blac Op eae nto really great artist, fully master of her} tothe bravura and the embellishment she added 
age ent woman, endowe do- | art and strong in her ability to give con- mes , 
iq “over. everybody: except tor hus- | vincing evidence of it. Her success was | Sittering lustre and jewel-like perfection. ‘The 
t ve wae BS of her love of art overwhelming. Recall after recall fol- | just relationship of piano and orchestra were un- 
that | ran nant S$ husbands in her profes- lowed at the close of the effort, and be- | om 
oe t they turned out so iil? First fore it was all over the artist must have °rinsly preserved, and the effect of her generous 
Ree,t tt 1e vic nist, and what a bril- | Bone Ore, Pops ile a we self-abandonment to the sweep of her music was so 
t ~ mee le Fe, fou were when they soc : her performance of rs work Y great upon her listeners that audience and orchestra 
| ning. seen Gen Ay anty ak tein the Vee trees a the] pro eatin joined in recall after recall. 
ighter and could ‘roll ou : in Pesth,” given for the first time at | he programme also included the ‘‘Academic’’ 
attendo” o the plaudits _ these concerts. It is the ninth in the set overture of Brahms, which made an animated be- 
A A cil e “ppt seed of 15, written by Liszt for the piano- a i. ae “re 
‘a8 w. virtuoso eee tan forte, and the sixth of those arranged , Sinning; Beethoven's first symphony, which cam:> 
sie oe Cn It “ maak ’ en: pleasantly after the Rubinstein; and, for the nov- 
c onplace, thou e mos As , 
| retentious of the whole. It is brilliant. @lty, Lisat’s sixth Hungarian rhapsody, (known 
at and his oe nationality and [ i Le commomy ss fhe Carnival at Pesth,’) which, 
ts off ght ves as he does hig, £0) | The trouble talen with i+ Mi barthelenk in a sumptuous, scintillant and sonorous scoring | 


| s nc e have “ne” " 
- ee, or 3 h ed Mr. Paur gave an immensely effective of its varied and tumultuous measures, roused up | 


 hust anc ; 
‘Woe ha : . reading of it, and the orchestra made but r 
OS gihonpam a , nin’ Cas met. a a : little ceremony in overcoming its diffi- everybody at the close ot the concert. The orches- 
ter of a fin 0 | ee ial es og vara tra did splendid work in the more demonstrative 
yielan Am: was a relief to hear the Beethoven | 
symphony again, if only as a change numbers and delivered the symphony wlth appro- 
from the immense quantity of less lucid |. priate calm and fine mentality. 


modern music that has of late been a = 
given here. The work of the orchestra This is the blank week, when the orchestra are 


through the entire concert was in its | away; but a week later this ‘programme is to be 
best manner, and the support given by | offered: Brahms, Symphony No. 4, in E minor; 


M. Paur to the soloist in the concert b 
was unusually fine. } Whiting, Fantasy, Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 


The programme for the next concert |) 11; Weber-Weingartner, ‘Invitation to Dance”; 


i mRphony ea pp ag tf Fe pe a Schubert, Overture to ‘Alfonso and KEstrella.’’ 
vitation to Dance,’ Weber-Weingart- || The novelty willbe the Weingartner arrangement, 
Beni bert Ti) . “Alfonso and Hstreila,’’ jj and Mr. Arthur Whiting will take the piano in. his 
— ech _ rhe soloist will be Mr. Ars4) own composition. 
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egro in form it is the veriest 
‘Spirit and character of themes. 


‘Which forms the introduction to this finale 
aroused almost as much criticism as the 
-first modulation (to &) in the introduction 
of the first movement. Tuerck held it 
to be utterly out of the bounds of sym- 
‘phony and cut it out altogether. So that 
this symphony has altogether a curious 
‘fate, the old pedants holding it to be too 
bold, the radical moderns criticising it as | 
‘too formal. YVhe poor bat was cast out 
from the society of the birds as being too , 
like a mouse, and from the companionship | 
“of the mice as being too much like a bird. | 
' The concert ended with fireworks in the’) 
Shape of Liszt’s “Carnival of Pesth,”’ the | 
most bombastic of the Hungarian rhapso- 
dies. The present writer remembers 
Pesth as a city given over to Turkish 
‘Paths, Tokay gipsy music and tropical 
beauties; a city. an overwhelming pari | 
‘of whose society dispenses with the form- | 
ality of letters of intcoduction: This | 
“Wine, Women and Song” element is pres- | 
ent in Liszt’s composition; at the very | 
beginning of a coming shipwreck upor a | 
“dissolute island’’—a species of oriental 
Coney Isltnd. : 

The festivity is well pictured even if one | 
cares little for the portrayal. The harp | 
had some brilliant work which deserves 
mention and the important work of the | 
viotoncello demands recognition; it was | 
a shovy ending of a brilliant concert. | 

Louis C. Elson. : 

The New: York Tribune says: If any | 

more musical memoirs are to be writ- | 

ten, we wish that Mme. Teresa Carreno | 
“might be the next author. Her life has 
ad incidents enough for several vol- 
‘umes, and if she has half the skill with 
a pen that she has at the Keyboard, her 
book would be fascinating in the highest 
degree. She has been in Europe since 

9, but New Yorkers have always 

felt as if she was still their townswom- 
‘an. They saw her grow up here, and 
watched her develop from a sylph-like 
creature, with killing black eyes, into a 
magnificent woman, endowed with do- 
minion over everybody except her hus- 
bands. Is it because of her love of art 
that she hunts husbands in her profes- 
sion, a is it because they were all mu- 
-sicians that they turned out so ill? First 
Sauret, the violinist, and what a bril- 
liant couple they were when they made 
their concert tour 20 years ago! Then the 
dashing Tagliap!etra, never so happy as 
when he wore the smart clothes of a 
Spanish bull-fighter and could roll out 
his ‘“voreador t’attendo” to the plaudits 
of the galleries; and. then 4d’Albert, 
whose dimensions as a virtuoso are in 
‘inverse ratio to his size as a man, who 
wears Jager flannel from the top of his 
head to the soles of his boots, eschews 
meat and -his British nationality,” and 
‘puts off his wives as he does his top 
‘clothes. Since we have talked about 
her husband of 20 years ago, there can 
“be no harm in'‘sayine that Mme. Car- 
reno was born in Caracas in 1853, the 
dauechter of a finance officer of the 
Me Durcsucian government. She _ studied 
with “ottschalk and Matthias in Paris. 
and was stillin her teens when shebegan 
“to give concerts. She used _to be a sing- 
ter as well as a pianist. She composed 
ithe national hymn of Venezuela, and 
‘she has managed an opera company, 
‘and when forced to do it conducted its 
formances. An extraordinary woman 
' altogether is Teresa Carreno, and hear- 
tily. will her old admirers welcome her 
back to her home. NGQle 
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MME TERESA CARRENO, 
Vianist. 


“Mme. Carreno Achieves a Most 
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Distinguished Success. 


Given/[Recall After Recall on the Close 
of Mer Exceptionally Artistic Per- 
formance— The Liszt Bhapsody, 
**The Carnival in Pesth,’’ Given for 
the First Time at These Concerts. 


The 16th concert of the season by the 

Boston Symphony orchestra was given 
in Music Hall last evening, the pro- 
gramme being: 
Academic Festival overture....... o++.- Brahms 
Concerto, D-minor, for pianoforte.... Rubinstein 
Symphony, No. 1 Beethoven 
Hungarian rhapsody, No. 6.... 

The soloist was Mme. Teresa Carreno, 
who returns hither more stately of pres- 
ence and more imposing of manner than 
when she was here last, and, at the 
Same time, a more deep, serious and 
matured artist, ranking with the best in 
her art. She played the well known 
concerto with noble dignity, bringing to 
bear on it a virility wholly masculine. 


Both interpretation and performance 
were of the highest order. 

Next to the perfection of technique 
with which the work was rendered were 
the fine rhythmic swing that marked the 
playing of its more vigorous moods, the 
fire with which the powerful climaxes 
were worked up to and sustained, and 
the keen artistic spirit that animated 
the effort. The slow movement was read 
with exquisite beauty and in a style that 
was, above all, keenly intellectual. 

The whole performance was that of a 
really great artist, fully master of her 
art and strong in her ability to give con- 
vincing evidence of it. Her success was 
overwhelming. Recall after recall fol- 
lowed at the close of the effort, and be- 
fore it was all over the artist must have 
been more fatigued by responding to the 
demands for her reappearance than by 
her performance of the work. 

ahe only novelty on the programme 
was the Liszy rhapsody, ‘‘The Carnival 
in Pesth,’’ given for the first time at 
these concerts. It is the ninth in the set 
of 15, written by Liszt for the piano- 


forte, and the sixth of those arranged 


for the orchestra. It is also, perhaps, 
the most commonplace, though the most 
oretentious of the whole. It is brilliant- 
y and difficultly instrumented, but it is 
fairly open to question if it was worth 
the trouble taken with it. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Paur gave an immensely effective 
reading of it, and the orchestra made but 
little ceremony in overcoming its diffi- 
culties. 

It was a relief to hear the Beethoven 
symphony again, if only as a change 


from the immense quantity of less lucid =| 


modern music that has of late been 
given here. The work of the orchestra 
through the entire concert was in its 
best manner, and the support given by 
M. Paur to the soloist in the concert 
was unusually fine. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Symphony No. 4, Brahms; Fantasy 
for piano and orchestra, Whiting; ‘*In- 
vitation to Dance,’’ Weber-Weingart- 
ner; overture, ‘‘Alfonso and BEstrella,”’ 


Schubert. The soloist will be Mr. Ar- 


thur Whiting. 
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The sixteenth Symphony ccncert was signalized 


Vi } and illuminated by the rentree—after too many 
“| years of absence in foreign lands—of Mme. Teresa 


Carreno, who returns still radiant in personal 
Yeauty and charm, matured in talent, enricbed in 
art and intensified in expression. She had chosen 
the fourth concerto of Rubinstein, which afforded 
her an opportunity for showing at once the wealth 
of her technique in power, purity and lucent clarity, 


her perception, taste and intellectuality, her sen- 


timent, fire and energy. For Rubinstein’s genius— 
not always wisely, temperately or symmetrically 
expressed—had intellectuality as well as passion, 
the poet’s fantasy as well as his frenzy, the play of 
the breeze no less than the rush of the storm, the 
lightest touch beside the heaviest stress. And to 
play Rubinstein’s music as he would himself have 
played it, the pianist should possess and command 
a corresponding and sympathetic art. Not that his 
music cannot be grandly or splendidly ren- 
dered by artists who have not all these 
gifts; it is only that such renderings, satisfy- 
ing and stirring as they may be, yet fall below the 
highest possibilities. The concerto is not one to 
penetrate the soul, indeed, but it makes many 
appeals to the mind, to sensibility and even to 
deeper feelings. Mme. Carreno played it as became 
her who is accounted in Europe as the first of living 
women pianists. Her command of the instrument 
was scarcely less than marvellous in its accuracy, 
its velocity, its grasp and its diversity. She brought 
to the more massiye portions of the score that 
potentiality which does not spring only from superb 
physical strength, but has profounder source in 
psychical fullness and force; to the emotional pas- 
sages she imparted the fervor ot a rich nature; and 
tothe bravura and the embellishment she added | 
glittering lustre and jewel-like perfection. ‘The | 
just relationship of piano and orchestra were un- 
erringly preserved, and the effect of her generous | 
self-abandonment to the sweep of her music was so 
great upon her listeners that audience and orchestra 
joined in recall after recall. 

The programme also included the ‘‘Academic’’ 
overture of Brahms, which made an animated bhe- 
ginning; Beethoven's first symphony, which cam: 
pleasantly after the Rubinstein; and, for the nov- 
elty, Lisazt’s sixth Hungarian rhapsody, (known 
commonly as ‘*Che Carnival at Pesta,’’) which, | 
ina sumptuous, scintillant and sonorous scoring 
of its varied and tumultuous measures, roused up 
everybody at the close ot the concert. ‘The orches- 
tra did splendid work in the more demonstrative 
numbers and delivered the symphony wlth appro- 
priate calm and fine mentality. 

This is the blank week, when the orchestra are 
away; but a week later this programme is to be 
offered: Brahms, Symphony No. 4,in E minor; 
Whiting, Fantasv, Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 
11; Weber-Weingartner, ‘Invitation to Dance’’; 
Schubert, Overture to ‘‘Alfonso and LEstrella.’’ 
The novelty will be the Weingartner arrangement, 
and Mr. Arthur Whiting will take the piano in his 
own composition. 
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i the concerto. aa 

| hms overture was’ 
given ai Siciig pomposity, the ex- 
| cellence of tone in the brass contingent 
being a conspicuous feature. In. the 
Beethoven symphony the dignit y of the 
first movement was artistically. pre- 
served, the dainty conversations of the 
second part were capitally sustained, 
and the joyous nature of the fourth 


| movement found pleasing exemplificaion, 


The Liszt rhapsody, played here for 
the first time, was interpreted in a de- 
lightful and characteristic style. The 
difficult variations of tempo were given 
with the precision that makes the ‘‘team 
work” of this band so enjoyable, and all 
the bizarre effects of the number were 


-quaintly and artistically emphasized. 


eased ‘by the magnificent third move- | 


gee , and ‘the length and almost insur- | 
m Be able difficulties of the many for- 


tery ° passages renders even a passable 
erpretation an impossibility to any 

pant of the highest artistic and 
ystc at ttainments. After an absence 
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The concerts this week will be omit- 
ted. Next week Mr Arthur Whiting will | 
be the soloist. The program will be as |: 
follows: Symphony No, 4, in E minor, 
Brahms; fantasy, pianoforte and or- 
chestra, op. 11, Whiting; ‘“‘Invitation to 
Dance, "> W eber- Weingartner; overture 
to ‘‘Alfonso and Estralla,”’ Schubert. 


Symphony Concert, Aye. \£> 


The sixteenth concert of the Symphony or- 


chestra was given in Music Hall last evening. 


The programme was: 
Academic Overture 


Concerto No. 4, D minor 
Symphony No. 1, C major 


pout eight years Mme Carreno has | 


é at 


hs. ‘As a child she was a prodigy, 
B life she was an admirable artist, 
w she proves to be one of the 

ot pianists of the world. 
few pianists of the gentler sex 
vp ftty able to fully respond to the 
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ee ysical tax ‘which Rubinstein’s work 


| a and and the last movement has 
molly’ memered by comparison with 


ne pee” g it, In Mme Carreno 
was no Sereeptible- falling off in 


6 finale with as much spirit and vigor 


2 ne, in t he earlier movements. Her whole 


ne was masterly, if such a 
ed that correctly to one 
that the praise from 

ich has classed this artist 
weski and Rubinstein him- 
rformance of this work 


rkof Friday and Saturday. 


re hah i to America, the scene of earlier | 


Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 
Soloist, Mme. Teresa Carreno. 

So far as the soloist is concerned, it would be 
sufficient simply to announce her name, for 
Mme. Carreno has reached a position where 
criticism is a superfluity. In the matter of 
technique, largeness of style, adaptation of 


means to end, fine taste and self-reserve she 


aroused at the Friday afternoon rehearsal may | 


is the finished artist. If the enthusiasm 


be taken as evidence, Mme. Carreno is a rival 


of Paderewski, not only in skill, but in the 
ievel us strength, and she played } 


Worle introductory cadenzas of. 


© ovement were given with 


uncy and the cadenza and > 
vith he ration in octaves. 
> Fe a fortissimo long sus-=— 


" fret y examples of heroic work 
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fhe passion and insight shown 

‘ he n¢ S erand | stamp her indis- 
Lb iy grand artist. In the slow 
rement ie p hrasing and delicacy of 
wa: ha | tha t could be reasonably 
 Rantablte passages were 


i ed, el the double arpeggios were 


nv : wi ith smokable clearness. 

ag | movement the chords 
e del ve red. with dramatic breadth | 
nal ty, he Deng and de- 


merit’ © € the theme in D minor 
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demonstrative affection that she rouses in her 
audience, and, having said so much, further 
praise would be a superfluity. 

The Liszt Rhapsody was given in Boston for 


the first time on this occasion, and yet it did | 
not suggest the idea of novelty, for it seemed | 
erved, was evidenced by. to be the legitimate continuation of the other | 
' rhapsodies. There was the usual brilliancy at 


the expense of ideas, the usual surface glitter | 


at the expense of soul; in other words, it was 
Liszt. The Academic overture and the Beet- 
hoven symphony are old friends, and if the 
Academic overture keeps on appearing in its 
usual routine it will soon rival the symphony 
in the number of times it has been played. The 
works were masterfully read and performed, 
and for the pleasure it gave the concert was 
the most striking of the season. 

The soloist for the concert to be given March 
5 is Mr. Arthur Whiting, who will play his own 
Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra, op. Il. 
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Mme. Teresa Carrefio was the pianist. 


Brahms’s Academic Overture is a work 
e does not tire of. ‘In its way, it is a tour 
e force; but one of those tours de force 
nly to be accomplished by genius; mere 
usical learning and savoir faire cannot 


erform such feats. ‘To take a number of. 


udents’ songs and make them the basis of 


coherently developed composition in the" 


verture form may seem simple enough at 
rst sight.. But this sort of musical mate- 
{al is ‘really exceedingly difficult to treat in 


his' way. ‘The short popular song is a mu- {| 


cal entity so complete initself that it does 
ot lend itself readily to that dissection and 
lismemberment which play so important 
part in thematic development and work- 


ng-out; the thematic material of an ex- } 


ended composition is subjected to an al- 
ost constant process of change.and dis- 


ection during the ‘development, and the 


ar is all too liable to reject this sort of 
hing as artificial. and somehow wrong, 


vyhen it is applied to a simple, familiar mel-. 


dy. . The way Brahms has-here given his 
rime material a genuinely thematic value, 
by selecting just such phrases as are best 
itted to his. purpose, and rejecting the 
thers, is simply perfect. The whole com- 


yosition hangs together as if the material 


1s based on were of his own invention; it 
loes not’ in: the least give you the impres- 
ion of patchwork. 'The composer has es- 
ablished. what seems like an elective affin- 
ty between the various members of all 
hose simple tunes, and they fall into their 


several places in the work as if by divine f 
ight. The overture was magnificently 


Dlayed. 

Of the performance of ‘Beethoven’ s first 
symphony we might have much to say in 
letail, were that worth while. But we pre- 
er to eschew all mention of minor details, 


and consider it as.a whole. We have long Ff 


been waiting for so brilliant and charac- 
eristic an example of a certain musical 
endency which -is unquestionably the 
lominant one. today. Technically, the per- 
formance was conspicuously fine; the or- 
hestra played superbly. The playing was 


ot only accurate and highly finished; it 


was full of life,.vigor of accent, and ex-~- 


juisite effects of Mght: and shade. In a. 


word, it -was a performance hors ligne! 
That Mr. Paur’s reading of the work was 
juite in the modern spirit need hardly be 
said. In its way, it had. the conspicuous 
merits of; totality of conception, the nicest 


egard for details, and the due subordina- 1 


on of details.to the total impression. . It || 
wee oka a truly artistic and, from one 
point of v, exhaustive treading of.a beau-. 
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quite different from itself. In- short, mo 
performance was a splendid example of | 


complete realization of an ideal that s 


major symphony. — iy eee 
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val,’””’ though announced as “‘first th 
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mann. The work does not sound so t y 


liant as it looks in the score; a good ¢ cog e 
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done better, even in his Hungaqiany) Rhap- 
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Mme. Carreno’s playing of Rubinstein ‘3 
D. minor concerto was magnificent from he-- 
ginning to end. This concerto was the f irst | 
thing Rubinstein himself played in Boste nm; 
had Mme. Carreno played the furious | oa 


it is trivial and trivially. treated. Lisat | 


terpolated cadenza | in. left-hand © oc 


after the introductory dbcneattan ritornell i 


—and copied his device (also done on * 


spur of the moment) of suddenly. dropping 


the last phrase of the second theme dowr ‘* 
octave lower than ‘tt is written, her ple sying 
of the first ‘movement would have been 
Rubinstein’s' to the point of illusie 


nm. | deal 
these two tricks of the great pianist-c om 


poser are probably nowhere written d¢ 


and must share the fate of. all impror vig a= 
tions. Certainly Mme..Carreno, ‘inh hee fo ay-. 


ing of this concerto, is the first. ple 

has really reminded us of. ‘Rubinetel 
self. Hers is not only a wondrous! 
coherent and adequate: conception. ei 
work, but it is in all important poir 
conception; it is authentic! One dif 


is, however, to be noted; Rubinstein: p slats se 
like the most masculine of men;. me. C8 sare 


reno. plays like @ woman through © 


through. She shows. at once a wom ns « 


muliebrity and a woman’s fembaltseataey 
call a distinction once made by Oliver ¥ 
dell. Holmes. - Though .a strong “‘gi ‘2 
muscular player, she by no. means _ 
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' Symphony Concert. 


“Lucia” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” to 
be Sung at the Castle Sq. 


“Vocal and Instrumental Recitals— 
-  Ooming Events and Gossip. 

The famous planist, Mme Teresa Car- 
Teno, was-the soloist at last week’s sym- 
“phony concerts, and she was greeted by 
two immense audiences, the assemblage 
at the rehearsal Friday afternoon being 
Specially large. Mme Carreno played 


Rubinstein’s fourth piano concerto; the. 


orchestral selections were Brahms’ aca- 
demic overture, Beethoven’s first sym- 
phony and Liszt’s “Carnival in Pesth,” 
the latter number for the first time here. 

Rubinstein’s concerto is one of the 
‘randest works of its class. The inter- 
est is steadily maintained, in fact it is 


increased. by the magnificent third move- | 


‘ment, and the length and almost insur- 
‘mountable difficulties of the many for- 
‘tissimo passages renders even 4 passable 
‘interpretation an impossibility to any 
put pianists of the highest artistic and 
‘physical attainments. After an absence 
of about eight years Mme Carreno has 
returned to America, the scene of earlier 
triumphs. Asa child she was a prodigy, 
‘Jater in Mfe she was an admirable artist, 
and now she proves to be one of the 
‘foremost pianists of the world. 

f Very few pianists of the gentler sex 
have been able to fully respond to the 
‘physical tax which Rubinstein’s work 
‘demands, and the last movement has 
generally suffered by comparison with 


‘the two preceding it, In Mme Carreno 
there was no pereeptible falling off in 
her marvelous strength, and she played 
‘the finale with as much spirit and vigor 
as in the earlier movemenis. Her whole 
| naga aheaeag was masterly, if such a 
term may be applied correctly to one 
ef her sex, and that the praise from 
‘abroad which has classed this artist 
with Paderewski and Rubinstein him- 
self in the performance of this work 
“was well deserved, was evidenced by 
‘madam’s work of Friday and Saturday. 
ro The dashing introductory cadenzas of 
‘the first. movement were given with 
‘great brilliancy and the cadenza and 
eoda, with the figuration in octaves 


‘running up to a fortissimo long sus-~ 


‘tained were examples of heroic work 
‘seldom vouchsafed at the hands of a 
\ oman. The passion and ang pe perth 
in er indis- 


these movements stamp 
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of exhaustion in the player. It 

was an exciting finale, and before the 
music ceased the applause of the audi- 
ence fairly drowned the closing phrases 
of the concerto. Applause, recalls and 
floral offerings were showered upon the 
player at the end of the performance. 

The orchestra played the concerto aa- 
mirably. The Brahms overture was 
given with becoming pomposity, the ex- 
cellence of tone in the brass contingent 
being a conspicuous feature. In_ the 
Beethoven symphony the dignity of the 
first movement was artistically. pre- 
served, the dainty conversations of the 
second part were capitally sustained, 
and the joyous nature of the fourth 
movement found pleasing exemplificaion. 

The Liszt rhapsody, played here for 
the first time, was interpreted in a de- 
lightful and characteristic style. The 
difficult variations of tempo were given 
with the precision that makes the “team 
work’’ of this band so enjoyable, and all 
the bizarre effects of the number were 
quaintly and artistically emphasized. 

The concerts this week will be omit- 
ted. Next week Mr Arthur Whitirg will | 
be the soloist. The program will be as 
follows: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, 
Brahms: fantasy, pianoforte and or- 
chestra, op. 11, Whiting; ‘‘Invitation to 
Dance,” Weber-Weingartner; overture 
to ‘Alfonso and Estralla,’”’’ Schubert. 
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Symphony Concert. Saye ¢ 


The sixteenth concert of the Symphony or- 
chestra was given in Music Hall last evening. 
The programme was: 

Academie Overture 
Concerto No. 4, D minor 


Symphony No. 1, C Major.....-.+++eee- Beethoven | 


Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 
Soloist, Mme. Teresa Carreno. 


So far as the soloist is concerned, it would be | 


her name, for 


position 


sufficient simply to announce 
Mme. Carreno has reached a 
eriticism is a superfluity. In the matter of 
technique, largeness of style, adaptation of 
means to end, fine taste and self-reserve she 
is the finished artist. If the enthusiasm 
aroused at the Friday afternoon rehearsal may 
be taken as evidence, Mme. Carreno is a rival 
of Paderewski, not only in skill, but in the 
demonstrative affection that she rouses in her 
audience, and, having said so much, further 
praise would be a superfiuity. 

The Liszt Rhapsody was given in Boston for 
the first time on this occasion, and yet it did 
not suggest the idea of novelty, for it seemed 
to be the legitimate continuation of the other 
rhapsodies. ‘There was the usual brilliancy at 
the expense of ideas, the usual surface glitter 


° . | 
at the expense of soul; in other words, it was 


lLiszt. The Academic overture and the Beet- 
hoven symphony are old friends, and if the 


Academic overture keeps on appearing in its. 


usual routine it will soon rival the symphony 
in the number of times it has been played. The 
works were masterfully read and performed, 
and for the pleasure it gave the concert was 
the most striking of the season. 

The soloist for the concert to be given March 


5is Mr. Arthur Whiting, who will play his own 


Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra, op. 11. 


where | 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the sixteenth symphony 
concert, givén in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: 


Rrahms: Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80. 
Rubinstein: Concerto for Pianoforte, Ro. 4,in D 
minor, opus 70. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 1, in C major, opus 21. 
Liszt: mai Rhapsody No. 6, “‘Pesther Car- 
1eVal.”’ 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio was the pianist. 


Brahms’s Academic Overture is a work 
In its way, it is a tour 


only to be accomplished by genius; mere 


musical learning and savoir faire cannot | 
To take a number of } 


perform such feats. 
students’ songs and make them the basis of 


a coherently developed composition in the | 


overture form may seem simple enough at 
first sight. 


this way. 


dismemberment which play so important 


a@ part in thematic development and work- 


ing-out; the thematic material of an ex- 
tended composition is subjected to an al- 
most constant process of change. and dis- 
section during the development, and the 
ear is all too liable to reject this sort of 
thing as artificial and somehow wrong, 
when it is applied to a simple, familiar mel- 
ody. The way Brahms has here given his 
prime material a genuinely thematic value, 
by selecting just such phrases as are best 
fitted to his purpose, 
others, is simply perfect. 
position hangs together as if the material 
it is based on were of his own invention; it 
does not in the least give you the impres- 
sion of patchwork. The composer has es- 
tablished what seems like an elective affin- 
ity between the various members of all 
those simple tunes, and they fall into their 
several places in the work as if by divine 
right. The overture was magnificently 
played. 

Of the performance of Beethoven's first 
symphony we might have much to say in 
detail, were that worth while. But we pre- 
fer to eschew all mention of minor details, 
and consider it as a whole. We have long 
been waiting for so brilliant and charac- 
teristic an example of a certain musical 
tendency which is unquestionably the 
dominant one today. Technically, the per- 
formance was conspicuously fine; the or- 
chestra played superbly. The playing was 


not only accurate and highly finished; it 


was full of life, vigor of accent, and ex- 
quisite effects of light and shade. In a 
word, it was a performance hors ligne! 
That Mr. Paur’s reading of the work was 
quite in the modern spirit need hardly be 
said. In its way, it had the conspicuous 
merits of totality of conception, the nicest 
regard for details, and the due subordina- 
tion of details.to the total impression. It 
was thus a truly artistic and, from one 
point of view, exhaustive reading of a beau- 
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But this sort of musical mate- | 
rial is really exceedingly difficult to treat in | 
The short popular song is a mu- { 
sical entity so complete in itself that it does | 
noi lend itself readily to that dissection and | 


and rejecting the | 
The whole come | 


i 4 © 
ye 


| puissant physical means of expression of @ 


‘as womanly as her’ passion. 
_feminity! ever and anon, at the close of 


> 


ad 


3 ‘ elite s st ie hug ike 
" s Ow ‘ * - . oe ‘ : 
. 1 out his intentions left fr 
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ever to be desired in point of 
completeness, and executive skill. . : 
dom that one finds an intelligent, compre-. 
hensive conception of a composition so ad-— 
mirably carried out at every point. And ] 
yet the. performance seemed to us to efface | 
the very prime characteristic of the sym- | 
phony; its direct, naive simplicity. ‘The 


| music did not seem to be allowed to walk | 


its own gait; this persistent playing of 
every phrase for all it could possibly be 
argued to be worth seemed sophisticated 
and at variance with the genial naiveté of 
the work. There was infinite art, but no 
artlessness; the music was not allowed to 
stand before us in puris naturalibus, but 


_was bedecked and bedizened with all sorts — 


of adornments that made it seem something 
quite different from itself. In short, the | 
performance was a splendid example of the 
complete realization of an ideal that seems 
to us irreconcilable with Beethoven’s C 
major symphony. 

We mistake if Liszt’s ‘‘Pesther Carne- 
val,’’ though announced as “‘first time in 
Boston,’’ has not been played here once or 
twice before,—by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Liste- 
mann. The work does not sound so bril- 
liant as it looks in the score; a good deal in 
it is trivial and trivially treated. Liszt has 
done better, even in his Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies., % 

Mme. Carreno’s playing of Rubinstein’s | 
D minor concerto was magnificent from be- 
ginning to end. This concerto was the first — 
thing Rubinstein himself played in Boston; | 
had Mme. Carreno played the furious in- . 
terpolated cadenza in left-hand octaves | 
which he improvised on that occasion,—just | 
after the introductory orchestral ritornello, | 
—and copied his device (also done on the > 
spur of the moment) of suddenly dropping 
the last phrase of the second theme down an 
octave lower than it is written, her playing 
of the first movement would have been like 
Rubinstein’s to the point of illusion. But 
these two tricks of the great pianist-com- 
poser are probably nowhere written down, 
and must share the fate of all improvisa- 
tions. Certainly Mme. Carreno, in her play- 
ing of this concerto, is the first pianist who 
has really reminded us of Rubinstein him- 
self. Hers is not only a wondrously fine, 
coherent and adequate conception of the 
work, but it is in all important points his 
conception; it is authentic! One difference 
is, however, to be noted; Rubinstein: played 
like the most masculine of men; Mme. Car- 
reno plays like a woman through and 
through. She shows at once a woman’s 
muliebrity and a woman’s feminity—to re- 
call a distinction once made by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Though a strong ‘‘grand,” 
muscular player, she by no means falls 
into that class of musical women. with. 
whom Saint-Saéns found fault for “ever 
striving to prove their virility.”” Her grand. 
strength does not suggest the man; it is the 
distinctly womanly feeling. Her power 
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phrase, you seem to feel the cat's cl 
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“eharm and fascination. The velvet paw) superbly sensuous woman should hav 
gives you a suspicion of its being able to | thrown her handkerchief to the gnome-_ 
“geratch! “All this is.as it should be, to the | ij46 q’Albert—she. undoubtedly learned 
“manner born; it bas the compelling power | much from him of the higher art of 
of. unmistakable. genuinehess. Mme. Car- piano playing. She might well have 
“reno has a warmth of passionateness that | ;,uent him passion; he, on the other 
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BS. ee P 1 g oy Ke ! nd a Besley . | ‘ 7 ) Mists 
. 4 Miss. M atilda Phillips’ has a clear, fine 
~ |} voice of good quality and compass, She re- 


Her Appearance in Boston as a Prodigy : NewInany respects, 


t ; By and by, when she acquires more free. | 
1 oem of Hight Years. . _. ] dom and ease both of manner and vocaliza-" 


Buggests something very like genius; 

‘especially as she expresses all this passion 

“{n‘a musical, artistic way. She makes it do 

artistic work; she does not merely blow off 

‘steam. _When a woman shows such perfect 

_self-command, and shows so much self to 

have command. over, we take off our hat 

‘ip respectful.admiration. In a word, Mme._ 
| dedi playing of this concerto was mag- 

‘nificent in every resepct; it was the work of 
“one who deserves to be recognized—as she 
‘is—as a great artist. 
through! We are sorry to say that the con- 
‘certo was very badly accompanied. 

'.The next programme—for Friday after- 
noon, March 5, and Saturday evening, 
March 6 (there will be .no rehearsal nor con- 
cert this week) is: Brahms, symphony No. 
4, in E minor; Whiting, Fantasy for piano- 
forte and orchestra, opus.11; Weber ‘‘Auf- 
forderung zum Tanz,’”’ scored by Weingirt- 
ner (first time in Boston); Schubert, over- 
ture to ‘‘Alfonso und Estrella.’’ Mr. Arthur 
Whiting will be the pianist. | 


SYMPHONY NIGHT. 

a tela er om 
Reappearance of Mrs. Teresa Car- 
‘ reno, the Celebrated Pianist—Snu- 
i perb Performance of Rubinstein's 


Concerto in D Minor. 


“"The program of the sixteenth Sym- 


It was great all | éften beautiful; 


phony concert, given in Music Hall last | 


night, mil Paur conductor, was as 

follows: 

Academic Festival Overture......... ...Brahms 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in D 
minor Rubinstein 


Symphony No. 1, in C major......... Beethoven 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 6, ‘‘The Car-_— 
hnival in Pesth’’ Liszt 


The chief interest was in the reap- 
pearance of Mrs. Carreno, who, since 
her début here in 1863, has, like Ulysses, 
geen many cities and men. I tell in an- 
other column of the Journal this morn- 
ing of her first appearance here as an 


infant phenomenon, and her first con-— 


eert tour in Kurope. 
The reports that have crossed the 
‘Atlantic may no longer be reckoned ex- 
travagant. Mrs. Carreno is a great 
pianist, a very great pianist. She has 
gained immeasurably in breadth, dig- 
nity and deep musical intelligence. She 
was always a passionate creature, and 
she was at times daemoniacal in her 
performance; but in earlier years she 
often seemed to miss the composer's 
real purpose; she did not always think 
behind the printed page. 
'. However, unpleasant 


| 
| 


| 
| 


her association ;, tention. 
with d’Albert may have been—and it | 


hand, knew a dignity and a serenity 
in performance that she did well to 
study. a | 

Her choice of the conéerto last night 
was wise: for this work of Rubinstein 
is not only one of his greatest achieve- 
ments—in that the high level is stead- 
ily maintained—but it is one of the 
greatest of concertos. There is little 
or nothing that you would have | 
changed. The themes are expressive, 
the development is | 
generally masterly; the orchestration ‘is | 
effective without extravagance—notice, | 
for instance, the skillful use of the solo 
trumpet, the manner in which the solo 
horn and solo clarinet are employed, 
and the concerto as a whole has an In- 
vigorating and noble atmosphere. In 
this work an accomplished pianist can 
move, thrill, suggest, startle. 

Too much cannot be Said of Mrs. 
Carreno’s performance. It was heroic, 
with haunting episodes of tenderness. 
trom the standpoint of him who merely 
watches technique with a powerful 
field glass it was amazing in its per- 
fection: to ‘him who is not dazzled by 
mere technical display it was soul-sat- 
isfving. The woman Was a part of the 
concerto, the concerto was her voice. 
There was then an apparition of glori- 
fied sex, splendid in beauty, caressing 
in appeal, irresistible in passion, still 
more dangerous in languor. There 
was a realization of the woman in the 
Oriental rhapsody: “‘She that looketh 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible aS an 
army with banners.” 

No wonder that the spontaneity, the 
strength, the grandeur of the perform- 
ance excited most hearty and long con- 


tinued applause. y 
* * 


The drv Overture of Brahms wasidryly | 


read, and it was played in perfunctory 
vet none too precise fashion. The sym- 
phony—would that Mr. Paur had omit- 
ted the first and third movements—was 
played delightfully, with marked finish. 
So too the accompaniment to the. con- 
certo was played con amore, 
» . * ; ; 

Tt seems hardly possible that the 
Ehapsody by Liszt was heard in Bos- 
ton last night for the first time. The 
program-book is not always to be trust- 
ed in these matters, and this music ‘of 
Liszt is so inherently vulgar and bom- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


bastic that it must have appealed to) 


some wandering, visiting 
Neither the body of this music nor its 
orchestral dress is worthy of serious at- 


conduetor. | 


PHILIP HALE. 


’ 
i 
' 
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in her performances. 


| fully taught artist. 
tion of strength of touch—though this is | 


Ions. Wa ov. ) (-7) 


It might be very interesting to young 


| Boston.musical people of the present to 


know what the criticisms of the Tran- 


| 


script were thirty-four. years ago, about | 


the great artist who has been delighting | 


Boston with her concert at Music Hall late- 
ly—Teresa Carreno.. At that time, a child 


t 


| Transcript will speak.for itself: 


of eight, she not only delighted but aston- | 


ished the music lovers of Boston as well 
as those of other cities, and since then she 
has kept on doing so all over the world. It 
is my good fortune to know the family of 
the gentleman to whom Boston is indebted 
for having heard little Teresa thirty-four 
years ago, and it is through the kindness 
of his son that I am in possession of the 
very valuable -and 
mentioned above. It is to the late Robert 
P. Haines of Boston that the music lovers 
of the city: are indebted for Teresa’s first 
appearance here. He had gone to New 
York in December, 1862, and after hearing 
Teresa, became much: interested in her. He 
induced her parents to bring her to Boston, 


where he said she would be appreciated 
| and heard with .splendid financial results. 
| This they did, and.on Jan. 3, 1863, on Sat- 


urday evening, she gave a concert which 
called forth the following notice from the 
Boston Transcript, second edition: 
“Teresa Carreno. We-scarce know how 
to express ourselves regarding the wonder- 
ful exhibition of juvenile maturity which 


simple truth may seem to be hyperbole, and 
our most serious criticism appear extrava- 
gance. She is‘certainly the most ast6nish- 
ing musician we ever listened to. A little 
child of eight or nine years old sits herself 
up to the piano and performs, with the ut- 
most self-possession and the most surpris- 
ing beauty, music which is the chosen 


interesting articles | 


| 
| 


| is simply wonderful. 


means of display for the really great pi- | 


anists of the world. We do not know which | 


to admire mbdst, the wonderful mechanical 
skill, the astonishingly retentive -memory 
or the thoroughly mature artistic finish 
which this little girl. exhibits. 

“There is nothing whatever of the parrot 
: Shut your eves and 
you could not believe that the pianist before 
you were not a full grown and a most sxil- 
With the simple cxcep- 


remarkable for a child—it might be one of a 


dozen celebrities who have passed before us. 


She played Gottschalk’s ‘Last Hope’ with 
as much -taste and delicacy as he did; with 
all the musical point amd accent, the style 
and character which marks the refined mu- 
Sician. Does this seem.to be extravagant? 
We should have said so ourselves, if we 


had not heard the performance which drew 


it forth. We teust that the young lady— 
no! the little girl, for she is not a young 
lady!—will give another concert, for our 
musical ‘people should all of them hear this 


| 


’ 


| this little girl gave us last evening. The | 


i .cored., 


tion, ‘she will. méet with success. She ws s 
| received very warmly and generously € \- 
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played twice with 


“The Germania Society 
nice precision and unity.’’ 
Her second.concert took place Jan.. 10, 
1863, and the following criticism : 


“Teresa Carreno: The' second concert, 


given on Thursday evening, by .this gifted 
child artist, was a complete ovation, and 
the enthusiasm ‘the Httle lady created by 
her performances amounted to a perfect 


furore. It is almost incredible that such 
tiny hands could grasp and vanquish with 
ease the immense difficulties-of such a com- 


position as Thalberg’s ‘Moses in Egypt,’ 


| the most elabcrate of that author’s works, 


but this. was accomplished, and ‘won for the 
charming pianist a perfect: torrent of ap- 
plause, from. an audience comprising the 
élite of our musical circles. In response’ to 
the encores, she gave Gottschalk’s ‘Bana- 


nier,’ and to our surprise one of Chopin's’ 


Nocturne’s, rendered in a style that would 
have given pleasure to the great musical 
poet himself. At the termination of the 
concert, the young artist had quite a levee 
of admirers, each more eager than the other 
in offering their tribute of admiration to her 
talents. The matinée offered to the chil- 
dren of the public schools this afternoon 
will be most attractive, and@ the 1200 pupils 
invited by Teresa Carreno on this occasion 
will have a treat they will never forget 
Thanks to the child pianist.’ Ae 

Where is another pianist, a woman who 
has been playing as long as she has, and 
who today has the power she always had? 
Indeed, when a child, the critics: exhausted 
all the adjectives in speaking of her play- 
ing, except as to the strength of touch. But 
now no one can deny that, for her strength 
‘I quote now from one 
of your most distinguished pianists in Bos- 
ton, who after the performance Saturday 
last told me her playing. of: the. Chopin 
Etude was something wonderful. He sat 
at my piano and said: ‘Hear the octave 
passages! : 
and it was so clear! 


like rippling! All musi- 


water 


' clans know what that Etude means, spe- 


Cially the tempo.’’ 


‘ven,. Mozart, 


There was no exception 
made Saturday, for. good reason. ‘Teresa 
played in New York Dec. 18, 1862, at Irving 
Hall and made quite a sensation at her 
opening concert. The New York Illustrated 
News published her picture in their num- 
ber of Dec. 13, with the most interesting 
description of herself, how she improvised 
when only eight years old, and said: 
“The picture of the. child pianist, 
which we give on the first page, is a g00d 
likeness of this musical wonder. She “is. 
not’ merely an ordinary instance of pre- 
cocity but seems endowed by nature with 
genuine artistic feeling. She Plays the. 
most difficult pieces of Hummell, etho- 
Thalberg and Gottsc : 


from the 


: 
| 
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She played them even... faster | 
‘than Pachmanh, | : ppt 
| Just 
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3 rful power. we: Prone | 
Bt rate. that’ when. ‘Mr. pei sane ‘went to 
ve sston a short time since, he gave her two 
a dificult pieces of his own composition ‘to 
& carn, one of which’ was his. ‘Jerusalem.’ 
Ww hen he returned he was both astonished 

and delighted to hear her play his compo- 
“bitlons perfectly, with correct expression, 
‘and without missing a note. She had com- 
om tted them to memory in one week and 
‘played without the music. 
“compose something for him. She did so, 


iS ape an “7 ery’ g re Wares wond tyyrk 
* 


‘and the result was a waltz, which for finish | 


and delicious harmony cannot be excelled 
by the great pianist himse?f. It will scon 
be published. 

_ “She was born in Caracas, Venezuela, Bn 
‘the 22d of December, 1853, and has played | 
on the piano during the last three years 
only. Her instructors were, first the fa- 


‘ther: and afterwards, for the four months | 
United | 


“preceding her departure for the 
States, Mr. Julio Hohenne. 


“But the greatest marvel is the manner | 


(in which she improvizes. 
~ “We-have heard her at. her father’s 
residence play the most delicious concerted 
music which she ‘composes as she goes 
‘along,’ and on one occasion she offered to 
' compose an opéra for me, which at once 
showed her great power and pure child- 
“ike simplicity. She commenced with an 
overture, and introduced a ‘little girl’ who 
was the heroine of the play. After some 
“fine music for the soprano, came a ‘young 
man’ who made love to her, but he was not 
in favor with the papa, so ‘ancther young 
man makes love to her,’ who wus rejected. 
After which the young men meet, when, as 
“neither can marry her, they resolve to kil) 
vher. . They meet the little girl, who is 
dreacfills , frigntered, and seeing death be- 
fore her, commenced a prayer, which we 
think one of the most feeling bits of 
music. we have ever listened too, strong 
and original. The papa comes just in time 
to prevent the murder, and then she was 
perplexed to know what disposition to make 
‘of her character. 
‘Suddenly. her’ face lighted up with a 
happy. thought,.and addressing her father, 
who.sat near, listening with great joy and 
_ pride, ‘Oh! I. know, father, I think the 
little girl had better go home to her ma- 
“ma! and she sprung from the piano, and 
‘seizing a great doll that had been present- 
ed to-her at one of her concerts, <ommenced 


“Squeezing it to make it cry, and screaming 


with childish delight at the result. 


“Tt puzzled me to think that the little 
being | who had just improvised such ex- 
“quisite music: should find pleasure in such 
toys, and we left her wondering at her ex- 


We? 


_traordinary gift.” 


‘a On another page of the same paper ap- 
. pe “Doe- 
Palinks, * the almost forgotten humorist of 


2ars the following tribute from 


ose days: 
LITTLE CARRENO. 


gaan longer, of course, I can’t detain you, 


“But I must say of little Teresa Carreno, 
‘>  . & child of eight years, 
oi But who really appears 


= if she had grasped-in her own little head 


ea S 
a tice 


He asked her to | 


a sy een me a wi $: % ae hat : ye ‘ i tas By ae ents pert 
fhe’ 3 pach dg a "tah, with pate case, 
Of the varied tones.of the piano keys— 
No music ne’er strife to hide, for without 
A shadow of question, a sign of a doubt. 
The little Teresa would soon have it out, 
We give a sketch of the little elf, 

But each reader’should go and see for him- 
self, 

Teresa returned. to ‘Boston and in Decem- 
ber, 1863, the 22d, she gave her first grand 
concert in Boston Music.Hall, on which oc- 
casion she was assisted by the eminent or- 
ganist, Mr. B. J. Lang, who was advertised 
as you will see below in the programme to 
display the powers of the great organ, in 
big letters! At that time Boston was proud 
of the great organ, and well she might be, 
for I heard it many times and have always 
regretted its loss. Music Hall seems empty 
without it and Beethoven looks as if 
he wished he had gone-at the same time. 
What must it look like to a true Bostonian 
who heard the grand organ since his boy- 
hood! 


Boston flusic Hall, 


TERESA CARRENO’S 


FIRST GRAND CONCERT, 


Tuesday Evening, Dec, 22, 1863, 
On which occasion she wil] be assisted by 


THE EMINENT ORGANIST 


MR. B: J. LRaAMWG, 
Who will display the powers of the 
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.. Beethoven 


iy be B. J. Lung. 
Marche ce Nutt 
; Verese Carreno 
- Overture to “By He de (Transcribed).. 
ty #, 
Paraphrase cde Concert, Sur Rigoletto de Verdi, Liszt 
‘Teresa Carreno,. 


PART Ii. 


Pastorial Sy rage ig | (Transcribed) Handel 


- cd. La 
Grand Caprice, sur la Sonambiia de Bellini 
Thalburg 
resa Carren 


Te 
Overture to —— Freisehutz” (Transcribed). Weber | 


By LB. 
(a) Impromptu a 
(6) La Emilia Danza‘§ 
Teresa Carreno. 


J. Lane. 


Admission n1 00 with reserved seats. 
at 7 to commence at 14 to 8 o’ciock. 
. The Grand Piano used on this occasion is from 
the celebrated Manufactory of Chickering & Sons’. 
THE SECOND GRAND CONCERT ot Miss Teresa 
Carreno’s will take place inthe Hall on Saturday Even- 
ing, the 26 of December, 1868. 


Doors open 


——_ ee ee eee 


Piumer, Printer, 46 Congress Street. 


No doubt on that particular evening, Dec, 
2% 1863, Mr. B. J. Lang displayed the pow- 
ers of the great organ, as he could display 
them, probably as he loved to do it on such 
an instrument. I felt that the above facts 
about Boston and one of her great organists 
might be interesting since we have among 
us now -the same Teresa Carreno, the 


Teresa Carreno . 
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“ee ob iptor street, March 18, 1897, 


| matter of fact, 


ABOUT HUSIC,. 


nner Tarnsa Par farici Made 
Her Debut in ’63. 


Glimpses of Some Romantic 
Episodes in Her Life. 


ers, Players and Pieces. 


The Symphony Program Book of Feb. 
las said that Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
| No. 2, in C minor, was played that 
‘night for the ‘‘first time.’’ As the same 

book said that Bizet’s Entr’actes and 
Ballet Music from ‘Carmen’ were 
played for the “first time at these con- 
certs,’’ the natural inference is that the 
Tschaikowsky symphony was 6 first 
played in Boston Feb. 18, 1897. As a 
it was played here for 
the first time Dec. 9, 1891, at a concert 


‘given in Music Hall by the New York 


Symphony Orchestra, led by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch. 
oe ote 

In a review of the Symphony concert 
of Feb. 6, I stated that 
“Othello”? overture—a part of the triple 
overture—was first played in the United 
States at the Inaugural concert of the 
composer in New York, Oct. 21, 1892. 

But this performance was not the 
first ‘production. Mr. G. H. Wilson, 
now of Pittsburg, has sent me a pro- 
gram of the performance at Prague, 
where they were 
manuscript—May 8, 1892. 
was devoted exclusively 


The concert 
to works of 


| Dvor4k—Antonina Dvoraka, as the pro- 


—— 


| 


gram spells his name. Dvor&ék con- 
ducted an orchestra of 60 players. An 
account of the concert was published in 
the Boston Musical Herald of July, 1892. 


a ™ 


Thirty-four years ago Teresa Car- 
reno made her début in Boston. Her 
first appearance was in Music Hall Jan. 
2, 1868. 

Born at Caracas, Venezuela, in 1853, 
the daughter of a Government Official 
of high standing, she showed her mu- 
sical instinct at an early age. A revolu- 
_ tion exiled her family. New York was 
- her dwelling place. 

At the age of 9 she appeared in a 
' benefit concert in the old Academy of 
Music, New York. (She had _ been 


“the “concert 


Dvorak’s | 


{ 


. Of an infant phenomenon. 


t teacher oi leap road tame was” 


dion Puorring 1 am told that the man. 


ceipts. 
She made her first appearance - here 
in Music Hall. Mathilde Phillipps as- 
Sisted her. The child-pianist played 
Dohler’s notturno, a piece by Gotts- 
chalk, Thalhberg’s ‘‘Norma’’ fantasie, 
ete. 

She next played in Chickering Hall 
Jan. 15, 1868. Her program was as fol- 
lOWSs: 


| Barcarole 
| Fantasia on ‘Trovatore..... 
Andante and Rondo 


Nocturne 


| Fantasia on ‘‘Puritani’’ 


Nocturne Doehler 


» She was then described by a local 
/ critic as ‘fa child of nine years with fine 


Notes and Comments on Sing- 


head and face full of intelligence, Span- 
ish looking.’’ She had “a funny deal of | 
» difficulty in getting herself upeR: the | 
seat before the grand piano.’’ ‘Her | 
playing ‘‘would charm even if she was, 
| not a child.”’ 

Now listen to the solemn warnings of | 
Mr. J. S. Dwight in 1868: ‘‘The child’s | 
face beams with intelligence and genius, | 
these speak too in her touch, in a cer-| 


_tain untaught life that there is in her. 


playing. It is a precious gift. O treat 
is reverently and tenderly, educate it, ; 
Save it, and not let the temptation of | 


dazzling success or gain exhaust it ere | | 
“There can be | | 
talent here; may it || 


its prime.” And again: 
no doubt of real 
only have wise training, and not be | 
early wasted before publics! 
Such 


prostituted for mere gain.” 

Then there was the triumphal career 
She traveled. | 
Her first appearance in Paris was May 


14, 1866, at a concert given by Vivier, the | : 
( extraordinary 


horn-player and jester. 

She played Thalberge’s “Moses” fan-, | 
tasia, and Gottschalk’s arrangement of | 
the Miserere from ‘Il Trovatore.’”’ She | 


| Was called a double phenomenon of tal- 
first played—from | 


ent and beauty. Paul Smith wrote: 
“Beautiful as a Galatea just leaving the || 


| chisel of a new Pygmalion.” Her hands | 
f and arms were thought to be of ultra- | | 


feminine vigor. | 
Here are a few dates in her early ca- | 
reer. She gave concerts in Paris in|} 
June and July, ’66; she went to Spain, 
returned to Paris in ’67, visited London | 
in 1868 and played there; went to Hol- 
land in ’69 with Minnie Hauck and 
Sivori; ’69-’70 she went with a company 
under Strakosch to Germany (Strakosch | | 
was then busy in producing Rossini’s | 
Mass); she was in a company with 
Vieuxtemps and Bottesini. In 1872 she | 
was again in Paris. In the English 
provinces she sang the Queen of Na- 
varre in “‘The Huguenots”? for Maple- 


son, | 
* Pe 


ager decamped with the box office re-'_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It is too | 
«precious for continual exposure. 
"gifts are of God, and ought not to be 


| 





any the last of September, 1872, with 
fario, Carlotta Patti, Cary, Ronconi, 
Sauret. Mr. Dwight described her then 
as ‘a tall and beautiful young lady,”’ 
who had too much “Spanish fire’’ to 
please him in the “interpretation of the 
classics.” ) 
Te *,* 
_$he married Sauret in London, in 
June or July of 18738. Here is Mr. W. 8S. 
B. Mathews’s version of the romance: 
“The New World was not ripe for him 
-(Sauret). He presently grew tired of 
the country. They were in poverty al- 
most, and Sauret was homesick. Per- 
haps differences grew between them. 
Carreno was expecting a baby very 
goon. In this crisis Sauret left her, 
with little money, among strangers, for 
her father was dead. She told him that 
4f he left her then she would never live 
with him another day in the world. He 
departed, and in due time her daughter 
“was born. Later the child was taken 
by Sauret’s sister, most of his family 
thinking that the young wife had been 
thardly dealt with. The conditions un- 
der which Carreno allowed her child to 
‘leave her were that the child should be 
‘taught that her mother was dead. 
When she should be 19 years old it was 
the mother’s intention to see her 
daughter and set all the case before 
‘her, leaving her free to go with either 
‘parent. When she told me this I said: 
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‘Mme. Carreno, you have done very | 


wrong. When-your daughter grows up 
' without knowing her mother, and you 
‘eome to see her, you will be simply a 
stranger. You are unjust to the child, 
and the experiment cannot possibly 


turn out well.’ So one of the reasons 
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mont, Orlandini, 
were the other chief singers. 
Lod a ve 
After Sauret and Teresa had sepa- 
rated, the pianist married Tagliapietra, 
the baritone, who is well known here. 
By him she had three children, aud for 


| several years, they say, there was hap- 


iness. ‘‘Later the husband developed 
abits which a wife could not be ex- 


pected to tolerate, and one reason of 
her going to Europe was to make a 
technical desertion without making 


scandal against Mr. Tagliapietra.” 


a * % 


This as a prelude to the queer epi- | 
sode in her operatic life told by Mr. | 


Mathews: 


“Some years ago Venezuela celebrated | 


the centennial of Bolivar and liberty. 


About a year before, they sent over a | 
i|national hymn to Carreno, asking her 
to compose the music for it, which she | 
did. Then they asked her and her hus- | 
hand, Tagliapietra, the baritone, to | 
vome as guests of the State. So they | 
were met at every railway station with | 
bands, military, the Mayor with the | 


freedom of the city in a gold box, and 
all that sort of thing. Ceremonies, 
functions, and social enjoyments inter- 
vened between the concerts—tickets tor 
the latter being sold out at advance 
rates weeks ahead. They desired opera 
the next year. So a subvention of 
twenty thousand dollars was voted and 
‘Tac’ went off to Italy to engage a 
company. The time came and 
the opera opened brilliantly. But 
4 revolution was impending. One 
vpight the police exhumed some 
barrels of gunpowder from under the 
Opera House, intended to blow the 
President and all the audience into ‘thin 


x, 
mr. 
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sleep at all; and toward the last I 
feared that I would be acy fat 


———— ee . 
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| «Mrs. Carreno’s first appearance at a 


Symphony concert was Oct. 29 
pies waar gh Coan E minor Lit 
: Ss was her H 
before last night. Pe eee all. 
«*« . 
She made her reappearnce in E 
as a pianist in i889, and since What tine 


_her career has been one 
|| creasing fame, of steadily in- 


In 1892 she made an error of j 
judg- 
ment. She married Eugen a’ Albert, 1806-97 
She is no longer his wife, and as soon 
as the divorce was granted he married 


| an opera singer, Hermine Finck. Sauret 
has been married happily for some 


years. Tagliapietra was here not long'! fob Oe i Ps ie hes ee 
ago in Lillian Russell’s company. 7 ¥ wee l r\ A 


PHILIP HALE, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


XXIV. CONCERY. 


Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, MAY. 4, AT. SS, F.M 


Wagner Programme. 


PRELUDE to ‘‘Parsifal.’ 


why she wanted to live in Europe was } sir’ as Virgil says, when it should be 
to see again this long-lost daughter, | quite sure that the President had ap- 
and perhaps receive her again to her- | peared. Revolution was inthe air. Ev- 
self. So she wrote to the aunt in | erybody quarreled with everybody else. RINE FAUST-OUVERTURE 


he first soprano quarreled with the 
charge of the daughter, but discovered | gs, conductor, and as conductors could 


‘that the aunt was very fond of the girl | be spared better than the dramatic so- 

and in mortal dread lest when she | prano, ne went. Two days later the ; ; 

should see her mother her heart should | 8OPrano quarreled with the mide dna dag a. PRELUDE to Act I. | of “T ohengrin.’ 
go out to her and the aunt be left in | AYOteE, SOE Ee ae Ere iehere hb. INTRODUCTION to Act III. ? 

her old age alone, for she is unmarried. | was not another conductor competent 

The feeling was very natural, but | for the place within some thousands of 

rather hard upon the mother’s heart. | miles. To stop—ruin. But how to go on? 


'Carreno begged and plead; she was It was a fiddler who solved it. He 


‘ - ‘Mme. Carreno, why do you not 
willing to promise not to make herself ate ie orchestra yourselé?’ She 


known to her daughter, if only she}|answered that she could not direct. 
‘could see her and talk with her. And}‘Nonsense,’ said the musician. ‘You 
‘with a half concession of this kind she | have stage experience; you are an artist 


| and know exactly how the music ought 
me to Wiesbaden, Where the aunt |{4 be done, and you are a singer and 
ives. The very day that Carreno was | know how an artist ought to be ac- 


‘coming in from one side the aunt and companied. You are, the very person, 
the daughter went out upon the other, | and the only person.’ So, since it was 


KIN SIEGFRIED IDYLL 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 


FOREST SOUNDS (‘‘Waldweben’’), from ‘‘Siegfried,’’ Act Il 


daughter.” 


By 


‘wif fe es *..8 

Since 1873 she has lived the life of a 
‘Wandering virtuoso. She has appeared 
‘In concert companies and alone. Thus 


1st she was with de Murska, Braga, 


Ferranti. In ’78 she was 


and when I saw Mme. Carreno in Lon- sink or swim, Mme. Carreno undertook 


‘don (1890) she had not yet seen her the direction and conducted the remain- 


ing three weeks of the opera with per- 
fect succss.. She said that the mu- 
sicians were very polite to her and did 
exactly as she desired them. She al- 
ways spoke to them politely and gently, 
and when things needed to be practised 
they simply went over them again and 
again until the effect was realized. But 
the work of beating! ‘You cannot 
imagine how arduous I found it. I had 


THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIOR, from “Die Walkure,’’ 





SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


AVIT. CONCERT: 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6, AT 8. P.M. 


Programme. 


SCHUBERT. OVERTURE to ‘‘Rosamunde.’’ op. 26. 


ARTHUR WHITING. FANTASY for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in B 


flat minor op. II. 
I. Moderato, maestoso. — Allegro appassionato. 
II. Pastorale. 
III. Finale: Allegro scherzando. 


(First time in Boston.) 
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MENDELSSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in A minor, ‘‘Scotch,’’ op. 56. 


I. Andante con moto — Allegro un poco agitato. 
II. Vivace non troppo. 
III. Adagio. 
IV. Allegro vivacissimo. — Allegro maestoso assai. 
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GOLDMARK. OVERTURE to “Sakuntala,’’ op. 13. 


Soloist: 


Mr. ARTHUR WHITING. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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hat ro is) rat ¢ By it 
‘and fire in | composition than one would 
nave expected from the composer’ bay 
vious works, and we are heartily to 
‘perceive that the writer has not sold his 
the modern disso- 
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‘musical birthright to 
nance-mongers. 


Goldmar k’s “Sakuntala” Over = “After considerable ioud tuning of instru- 


* ments (of which we have been getting too 
ture at the Symphonsy Concert. 


much recently) Mendelssohn's ‘Scotch’ 
It was a programme of melody, a con- 


cert intelligible to the laity yet not weak 
or insipid to the classical musician. There 
was an aberration between the house pro- 
gramme and the analytical book of the 
concert as regards the first and last gum- 
bers, but it is to be hoped that none were 
led to suppose that the yearning, sensu- 


symphony was performed. The introduc- 
tion was given with a breadth and power 
that would have taken away the breath of 
the polished and genteel composer could 
he have heard it, yet this reading gave a 
new meaning and a splendid virility to 
the thoughts expressed and prepared us 
for the striking and brilliant. performance 
that was to follow. . 

It was, all in ali, the very best perform- 
ance of the old work that we have ever 
heard. In the first movement the contrast | 


of themes was finely accented. There is a . 
‘certain difficulty in the presentation of the 
chief and subordinate theme in this move- | 
ment; they do not possess that masculine © 
and feminine character which Schumann | 
was wont to impart to his leading themes 
in symphony, nor is there that combat be- | 
tween them that Beethoven sometimes | 
employed in symphony (the fifth, for ex- | 
ample) or in sonata (the great opus 106); 
the trouble here is that neither of the | 
themes is very virile. Mr. Paur brought 
out the points of difference very skilfully, | 
however, and thedevelopment was clear- . 
ness itself. The storm of the coda was . 
superbly played, nor must we forget the | 
the affection of the two lovers. ‘phenomenal work of the violoncelli in ihe : 
There was magnificent execution on the Pdt portingss A passage at the end of the de- 
part of the brasses in this number and the ee mihi, which is here in an unusual 
English horn was also very effective. The free Rondo form without a Trio, affords 
broad climax, again introducing the oft- Met oe. sea Mp a. eran compaees 
; ie ate p e true an spir of | 
repeated theme, was excellently worked /Seotch folk-music; Geethoven, Schumann, | 
up in the commendable interpretation. Franz, Bruch, and other Teutonic masters | 
In these days of dissonance, of unnatu- have attempted the Scotch vein, but not | 
ral progressions, it is a delight to listen | 9"5 of their efforts may compare with this 
to the intelligible harmonies and rich | 


‘rollicking Scherzo. 
The title of ‘‘Clarinette 
melodies of Goldmark; it reminds one that 
one of the functions of Art is to give pleas- 
ure, an idea at which some of the moderns 
scoff. 


Mr. Arthur Whiting’s Fantasie for piano | 


the dark and spectral tone-color of the. 
and orchestre also followed this idea, and ower register (chalumeat) is given its first 
one ought to be cognizant of the fact 


ous, broadly-scored ork at the beginning 
was Schubert’s ‘‘Rosamunde’”’ overture! 

It was Goldmarks’s noble ‘“‘Sakuntala”’ 
overture that began Saturday’s concert, 
and it was played with a beauty that en- 
hanced its themes. Perhaps one ought 
rather to use the singular than the plural 
in this connection, since the five notes of 
the chief theme are almost constantly in 
evidence in this number, the chief fault 
of the overture being its repetition of a 
single thought, the melody representing 


iA castro is 
generally applied to that work in fiat 
'wherein Mozart (in 1788) introduced the in» 
'strument into the symphonic orchestra; it 
'might more justly be applied to this work 
which is the first symphony in which this 
‘king of the woodwind attains all his rights; 


that the composer has not utterly avoided 
the beaten paths of harmony to push 
through the brambles of new chord-com- 


binations; in short, the work is natural, 
melodic and uninflated. 

Its chief fault is that it is not entirely 
homogeneous, it presents a series of small 
pictures rather than one large one. This 
defect gives it the character of drawing- 
room music masquerading in a large 
form. There are many contrasts in the 
work, some of them of the 
brusquerie, a la Beethoven, and there are 
many most graceful touches of tune down 
to the frankest style of salon-musik. The 

iano and the orchestra are not very close- 

y interwoven, and the former instrument 
has many long stretches of solo work, but 
this may be condoned in so free a form as 
a ‘‘Fantasie.’’ 

Mr. Whiting was, of course, most satis- 
factory as his own interpreter, and played 
the piano part with a caprice and dash 
that suited it well. He was twice recalled 
at the close. He deserved this’ both as 
pianist and as composer, He is making 
evident advances in the latter capacity; 
this work is one of the best he has yet 
given us, and if the shortcomings above 
mentioned are undeniable one must hasten 


| Ada 
‘at the reprise of this theme! 


utmost | 


/ just such 


symphonic gh Ad he ote in the introduction, | 


and in the Scherzo and in the final the 
clarinette comes into the foreground more | 
prominently than it had ever done e- 
viously except perhaps in Weber’s ‘Frei- 
schuetz.’’ ‘ 

The clarinette work in the second move- . 
ment is particularly difficult and it is due 
to the players to mention the excellent per- 
formance of their trying passages. ow 
the violins sang the lovely theme of the 
io! How nobly the violoncellos played 
It was @ 
perfect performance and not tinged with 
the sentimentality with which some con-. 
ductors weaken Mendelssohn, 

The final of the symphony is Mendels- 


‘ me gl highest orchestral peak; there is at 
. as 
 gsgomething of Ossianic power. 


commend, 
It was more 
forcibly played than is usual, and gained 
by this treatment. Of course, the hymn 


something masculine to 


/of thanksgiving at the close was made , 


very powerful, for Mr. Paur revels in 
touches. It always seems a 
pity that after such sustained loftiness © 
Mendelssohn should show, not the cloven 
hoof, but the kid glove, by a passage > 
of the utmost conventionality just at the , 
tip end of the coda. Mr. Paur tried to 
disguise its inherent weakness by _ allow- ° 
ing the brasses to thunder forth, but all 


the power in the world cannot hide the 





' with § Schubert's over- | 
Rosamunde.”’ It sounded as sim- 
as if {t were. an overture to Maria > 
geworth’s Rosamond”’ instead of Wil- 
helmine von to's ’s mixture of blood and 
sugar; but the way, there is some 


as the overture to the opera whose name 

it dae Its themes are eartickling, even 
to e verge of negro-minstrelsy, one of 
id being first cousin to ‘‘The Old Folks 
at Home.’ They were all well played, 

and so the melodious concert came to a. 
consistent and very tuneful end. 

Louis C. Elson. 


kD 4) 
amg Whiting’s PCN for 


Piano and Orchestra Played for | | 
the First Time in veggie natal 
ie 


_ SYMPHONY NIGHT ~ 


cert Announcements, 


The program of the 17th Symphony 
Concert last night in Music Hall, Emil 
Paur conductor, was as follows: 

verture to ‘‘Sakuntala’’ yoladmark 

antasia for pianoforte and orchestra, 

in B-flat minor, Op. ll Arthur W hiting 

(Firat time in Boston.) 
I. Moderato maestoso. 

Allegro appassionato. 
II. Pastorale. 
Iii. ‘Finale; Allegro scherzando., 
Symphony No. 3, in A minor, ‘‘Scotch’’ 
Mende ‘Issohn 

Overture to ‘‘Rosamunde”’........... Schubert 

Mr. Whitine’s fantasia was first 
played in public at a concert of the 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cam- 
‘bridge, March 12, 1896. Mr. Whiting was 
then the pianist. I believe it was 
niayed a little before that at a quasi- 
private concert in Newton, when the : 
Festival orchestra was conducted by 
Mr. Mollenhaver. 

The program-book savs that the score 
bears no dedication. Mr. Apthorp is 
mistaken. The Fantasia is dedicated to 
Mr. George W. Chadwick. 

This Fantasia is an interesting, pleas- 
ing werk. The composer has been ac- 

cused in times past, and not. without 
justice, of a certain peculiar dryness 
in thought and expression. His fas- | 
tidiousness led him to reject any ap- 
pearance of musical sensuousness; for | 
sensuousness seemed to him of close 
kin to vulgarity. The temperament of 
Mr. Whiting leads him to place a per- 
haps undue importance on that which 
is purely intellectual in music. 
to add that in this Fantasia there is 
sentiment, there is humanity as well as 
mere intelleciual display. 
poser may yet surprise us in a year 
or two by a burst of sensuousness, 
or -at least warm emotion. The 

Fantasia is indeed a fantasia, but it 
is not merely a succession of sleep- | 


chasings, unregulated, uncontrolled, in- | 
@olHerent. On the contrary, I do not | 


Licchaeead any work by Mr. Whiting | 
in which his discrimination and tech-- 


question Whether this work was intended L 
| 
ip 
1 
I 


| extended comment. 
to hear again the 
music of Goldmark, the Oriental; and 
'it was not a pleasure to hear the hope- 


I hasten | 


| 
This com- | 
| 
| 
| 


Senointt ey ip pe hness, 


‘not abuse of woodwind: inetee nants 


There are suggestions here that a man 


‘less adroit would have expanded and 


discussed at length to the consterna- 
tion of an audience. The finale is effec- 
tive in its original brilliancy. I have 
spoken of the portions of the work 
that are bound to be the most popular. 
The tirst movement is of genuine in- 
terest to the musician, who must 
needs admire the skill with which Mr. 
Whiting has handled his thematic ma- 
terial, material that in itself is net 
very striking. The composer played 
the piano part as it should be played in 
this instance: as one of the instruments 
of the orchestra. His tone was crisp, 
but not metallic, his technical per- 
formance was unobtrusively distinct 
and brilliant, and, more than this, there 
was a decided personal flavor. He did 
not remind.one of this pianist or that 
ianist; he played the thoughts of Mr. 
Whiting in Mr. Whiting’s way. Thus 
by piece and performance did he win a 
legitimaie success, 
x * « 

The other selections do not call for 
It was a pleasure 
sultry, swooning 


lessly bourgeois overture of Schubert. 
The introduction of the ‘‘Rosamunde”’ 
will pass, but the allegro is music for 
a beer garden. Schubert’s memory is 
not honored by such revivals. In the 
Symphony Mr. Paur might have taken 
the introduction ata little faster pace, 
but as a whole the work was well 
read. It is idle to protest against his 
trick of reading the first theme of the 
allegro in nearly every first movement 
of a symphony in a coquettish man- 
ner, and afterward settling down to the 
proper speed. The music suffers there- 
by, nine. cases out of ten, but frankness 
in delivery of a theme is not esteemed 
by those who misunderstand and 
think they follow certain principles 
laid down by Wagner in his Art of 
Conducting. In the finale there are 
noble marches of the double-basses and 
‘ellos that might have been more 
strongly brought out. And may I 
suggest respectfully to Mr. Paur that 
zi ager sharper precision in the attack 

chords by the wind instruments 

eed not be amiss? 


PHILIP HALE. 


Music Hall: Boston SembbonsOrchestell: 
The programme of the seventeenth sympho- 


ny concert, given in the Music Hall last Satur- | 


day evening, was: 


Goldmark: Overture to “Sakuntala,” opus 13. 
Arthur Whiting: 
tri, in B-flat minor, opus 11. 
(First time in Boston). 
M mee eT Symphony No. 3, in A minor, “Scotch,” 
IPUS oo 
Schubert: Overture to “Rosamunde,” opus 26. 
Mr. Arthur Whiting was the pianist. 


Goldomark’s ‘‘Sakuntala’’ was grandly 
played; the work itself wears well, better 
than one would have supposed twenty years 


azo; it is luxuriously sensuous music, not | 


particularly interesting, but physically 
pleasant to listen to. 


Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Scotch’’ symphony, too, 


was excellently well played; and, although | 
it was given last year, and the composer’s | 


‘‘Ttalian”’ has been played this very season, 
the audience seemed glad to hear it again. 


We think, however, that the gymphony has . 


ared somewhat more than its companion, 
the ‘“‘Italian;’’ the second movement still 
remains one of the most brilliant things 
Mendelssohn, or anyone else, ever wrote; 
but all life has gone out from the 6-8 coda 
of the finale, and the slow movement begins 
to sound a little thre@dbare. One wonders 
how one ever could have found it heavenly. 
Would tthat we could hear Mendelssohn’s 


concert overtures oftener! In them the= 


great man shows himself at his very best. 
Schubert’s ‘‘Rosamunde’”’ overture went, 


as it seemed to us, rather tamely. But its 


place on the programme may have been at 


| fault, rather than anything in the perform- 
ance. When the programme was so well 
arranged as it was at first—beginning with | 
' the ‘‘Rosamunde’”’ 


and ending with the 
‘“‘Sakuntala’’—it seems strange that any 
change should have been made init. As it 
was, the “Sakuntala’’ did Mr. Whiting’s 
Fantasy no good; and all the wind was 
taken out of the ‘‘Rosamunde’s” sails. 
Mr. Whiting’s Fantasy, is a work to up- 
hold, and increase, the composer’s repura- 
tion. It is one of the most original things 
we know. Mr. Whiting has joined the 
modern composers’ expedition to discover 
something that will take the place of the 
old cyclical forms in three or four move- 
ments. We do not know that this expedi- 
tion has as yet made any very important 
discovery. The notion of joining the sepa- 
rate movements together seems to us of no 


very material importance; if there is an eS- | 
sential connection between the two move- | 


ments, this tying them together does not 
strengthen it; if there is no such connec- 
tion, it does not establish any. We have 


never been able to appreciate, for instance, 


that Mendelssohn really gained anything, 
one way or the other, by suppressing the 
customary waits between the movements of 
his ‘‘Scotch’’ symphony. It is quite an- 
other matter when one mov ement is actual- 
ly worked up to debouch into another—as 
in the scherzo and finals of Beethoven's 
C-minor symphony;—here something is un- 


“phonic composition would not 


Fantasy for Pianoforte and Orches-. 


organically constructed whole. 


tem 
ted Pane ner ised Cagis his. be 
reweet all the movements of a “Toke : 

pennie in 
somewhat obscuring the form. Liszt's’ 


‘tying together the comparatively short sec-— 
tons of his symphonic poems, again, is a: 
“Afferent matter; for these sections have lit- | , 


tle distinctness of musical form in them-— 
selves. <A priori speculation can, on the 
whole, do little in the business. 


rate movements of cyclical forms, it can be 
gained only by effecting some change in the 
form of the separate movements. 
selves, by letting the form of the one some- 
how influence the form of the other, and 


thus establishing essential symmetrical re-. 


lations between the two, as parts of an 
This Mr. 
Whiting seems to us to have done with the 
first and second movements of his Fantasy. 


Tlere he has done very much what was 
done before him by Louis Brassin in his | 


pianoforte concerto. He has worked up his. 


first movement in regular sonata form, Up | 
- to the end of the first part; then, just as | 
you expect him to begin his free fantasia, | 
| or ‘‘working-out,’’ he leads over by a ca- 
/ denza to his slow movement. 


After this 
Pastorale, he leads back to his first move- 
ment again, taking it up at what would 
regularly have been the beginning: of the | 
third part, thus getting the due 


and third parts of his first movement; che 
balance of the form is perfect, and its 
clearness beyond reproach. On the other 
hand, we do not see that Mr. Whiting has 
gained anything by the transitional ca- 
denza leading over to his third movement. 
His finale is too long to be accepted as @ 
coda on a new theme,.and its self-dependent 
form atill further precludes its serving as 
such; the movement is an 


any real connection. 
excellence of this finale, we cannot help 
feeling that the formal balance of the 
whole Fantasy would have gained by its 
omission, and that Mr. Whiting. would 
have done better to have followed Brassin’s 
scheme—resting content with his inter- 
locked first and second movements, Apart 
from these formal cousiderations, Mr, 
Whitine’s Fantasy strikes us aS a CON- 
spicuously fine work; fresh and vital in in- 
vention, full of life and beauty, and carried 
through with a very firm hand. Hlis use 
of both pianoforte and orchestra is admir- 
able, and steadily effective. He played the 

work capitally. He and. his composition 
were warmly received by the audience, ams 
the success was one of enthusiasm. 

The next programme is: Gluck, over-. 
ture to “Iphigénie en Aulide” (Wagner's 
arrangement); Lalo, symphonie espagnols, 
for violin and orchestra; Cowen, symphony 
in C minor, “Scandinavian.” Mr, Timothée 


Adamowski will be the violinist. 9 — is 


still, one 
may suspect that, if anything of ‘real value~ 
is to be gained by tying together the sepa-— 


them- | 


formal : 
counterpoise to the first part. His Pastorale | 
(second movement) is really nothing but a | 
-slow episode, introduced between the first 


independent | 
whole in itself, and the mere tying it to. 
what has gone before does not establish | 
Even admitting the 
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Mr. Arthur Whiting Performed 
. His Own Fantasia. 


Mant 9 
Work the Clearest and Least Labored 


in Effect of Any of the Composers 

| That HMias Wad a Iiearing in Beston | 
—Spirited aud Grilliantly Worked 
Out Finale. 


The 17th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra was given in Music 
Hiall last evening, with the following 
programme: 


Overture, ‘‘Sakuntala’’ Goldmarek 
Fantasia for piano and orchestra, op. 11 
(first time in Boston) Arthur Whiting 


t 
‘ 
, 


a & 


| 


Symphony in A minor, “‘Scoich’’..Mendeissoha 


Overture, ‘‘Rosamunde’”’ .e sechubert 
The soloist was. Mr. Arthur Whiting, 
who performed his own fantasia, which 
is the clearest and the least labored in 
effect of any work of his that has hada 
hearing in Boston. It is somewhat origi- 
mn2l in form, the first and the second 
movements being practically one, the for- 
mer being interruvited by the latter, a 
flowing and graceful theme chiefly, but 
elaborately treated, and merging back 
into the allegro of the opening move- 
mont, which in turn is carried by a ca- 


worked out finale. 


--A single hearing offers no impediment 
tO a thorough understanding of the com- 


eyoser’s meaning, and there is an easy 
‘freedom in the flow of the music, as weil 
‘as an absence of dryness, that marks a 
growth in Mr. Whiting’s style. 

There is, in addition, much of melodi- 


-ousness, especially in the pastorale, 
“which has a graceful frankness in its 


eneral aspect that is very pleasing. 

“The solo part is brilliant and showy, 
‘without being meretricious in character, 
‘and it is fairly blended with the orches- 
‘tra instead of standing apart from it in 
order to display the performer’s ekill, 
‘while the orchestration is rich, discreet 
‘and effective. Mr. Whiting piayed his 
exacting share in the work with clean- 
-eut and fluent technique, and at its 
'elose met with a vigorous outburst of 
/ plaudits and severai recalls. 
The censuous Goldmarck overture 
wears well, and holds its place firmly 
‘as one of the most poetic and most 
“sumptuously-colored of modern works in 
“fis class, and will probably remain the 
effort by which the composer will be 
best and longest remembered, It was 
‘splendidly read and performed, and 
Nanowed both the conductor and the 
players in their highest perfection. 

The symphony was subjected to some- 
‘thing of a more modern interpretation 
than it usually receives, in regard to tem- 
pi and color, particularly in the first al- 
‘Jegro and the finale; but it lost nothing 
in dignity and effect thereby, though 
“now and then there was a virile, rhyth- 
mic accent that sounded stramge and was 
‘searcely the familiar Mendelssohn. The 
' Rosamunde overture has grown decidedly 
‘old, and not gracefully at that, for its 
‘themes appear baldly commonplace, not 
to say puerile. The composer, great as 
he. was in almosi every walk of his art, 
+ was not felicitous in his overtures. for he 
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for the:next concert: 


nie in Aulis,’’, Gluck; Sym . 
Boe for violin and orchestra, Lalo, 


Cowen’s Scandinavian symphony. Mr. T. | 


Adamowski is to be the soloist. 


— 


Mr. Arthur Whiting’s fantasia for pianoforte and 
orchestra, which stood as the novelty on the eight- 
eenth Symphony programme, is truly a work of 
the time. Not because it is aggressive, ugly, ex- 
travagant, discordant or incomprehensible, —for it is 
none of these. But because it has the good sense to 
respect form and convention when these helo to 
contain and transmit its thought, and the indepen- 
dence to depart from them when its feeling can gain 


| elasticity, cogency of vitality ofexpression by so do- 


ing. Its designation fits it well. For although 
three distinct movements are assigned to it, it melts | 
bv delicate gradations from one into another, its 
central pastorale being evolved from the cradually 
relaxing energy ofthe allego, even as that had 
seemed to nerve itself up from the gradually hast- 
ening temperament of the moderate introduction. 
So too the instruments themselves are treated with 
large and agreeable freedom. — For now the piano 
is intimately interlocked with the general score, NOW 
it floats quietly on a smooth soft current of lower 
strings—almostas unwavering as the long-drawn 
bars: in David’s ‘Desert’’—and now it speaks 
alone, either in a_ pleasantly confidential or 
genially exhortatory fashion. But it never 
clamors obtrusively = or seems to consider 


itself as tbe only individual worth attention. | 


Such ease, variety aud pliancy of use belong to our 
time surely, when the fantasia has obtained recog- 
nition beside the concerto amoug works of the first 
order. Mr. Whiting has been happy in his the mes 
and his development, and he has yielded to the 
current disposition for irregular rhytiums and 
fductuations of time or accent only so far as light 
ness, piquancy or legitimate emphasis were to be 
promoted thereby. He hus written an interesting, 
well proportioned and attractive work on which he 
+; to be honestly complimented. The performance 
was fine througLout; for he played modestly and 
ably and the orchestra surrounded nim with an in- 
tejligent and supple suppoit. : 
The other numbers were Mendelssohn's * Scotch 
symphony, so splendialy and accurately read that 
Mr. Paur often left a whole group ol ineasures 
without marking a single beat with his baton; 
Goldmark’s sensuous “Sakuntala’’ and Schubert's 
gay ‘“Rosamunde’’ overture, which were also beau- 
tifully given. ‘The only favlt to note was the ragged 
attack of the wind instruments inthe symphony. | 
The next programme will be: Gluck . 
‘Iphigenia’? overture, Cowen 8 ‘*“Seandinavian = 
symphony, and Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony’ fot 
violin, which Mr. Adamowski will play . 
HowaARkD MALCOM LTICKNOR. 
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AWD HU; | _ | brasses and wood-winds, was notably 
JiibiiN, | well given, the cues being taken witho 


a break. The cantavel, in which the _ 
exquisite playing of the gg? Was prom- - 
a 


|inent, the elaborate fr tasia and 
Arthur Whiting, the Soloist, | the \tortissimo phrages "by the "whale 
at Symphony Conceri. 


serve special mention. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Scotch’’ symphony 
was grandly played. The familiar work 
. eens pe upon see ere be auditor, 

. . : a or} © 
Melodious on Trovatore’’ to he Sung nd when given by this orchestra never 


ee y° ll gy peeipirben nyt hey vente 
; 3 erful second movement was delight- 
Again at the Castle Sq. 


ful in every way, though not more ar- 
tistically interpreted than were the oth-. 
ore: anne ene is the great ppb berg pe of 
ios ne four, and naturally calis forth spe- 
Teresa Carreno’s Recital—Cecilia Concert | cial praise. Schubéri’s “Rosamunde” 


: | overture was gracefully and brilliantly 
—Other Harmonic Happenings. performed. 


Mr T. Adamowski will be the soloist 
at this week’s concerts. The program 
Mr Arthur Whiting was the soloist at | willbe Wagner’s arrangement of Giuck’s 
the 17th symphony concert, the program | dale th a ‘foneenol Ss Pepugt /e saa 

, det ate tb : , VBtS | symphony, ‘‘Mspagnole,’’ for violin an 
of which comprised Goldmark’'s overture St San Con 


orchestra, and Cowen’s “Scandinavian” 
to “Sakuntala,’’ Mende!ssohn’s “Scotch’’ | symphony. 


Symphony, Schubert’s overture to ‘“RoS&= 7 = yy 

muncde’ and Mr Whitine’s fantasia in ION Y 

Ii flat minor, for pianc and orchestra, 

the latter number for the first time here. 

The fantasia is of uneven merit, and 

the, openings theme, given to the piano 

&nd gradually developed by that instru- IRCIFIES TIR Q\ 
ment, is aimost shrouded by the heavy 7 act sie fie 
orehestration for the wood-winds and 

brasses. The 


———- 4 


crescendo passages thal 

lead up to the allegro are well combined, 

and in these the orchestra and pian» rs Conductor. 
preserve a iinitmonicus balance. The 

light second t!.ome is quite delicate in 

conception, and in the cadenza Mr 

Whiting’s piano work was thorough!y 

satisfying, and in the pastorale, or sec- 

ond movement, the character of the JIE ASON, 
music was sweetly presented by the 

composer. 

The opening of the pastorale is writ- 

ten in a quaint way, the oboe being 

used almost as an echo to the phrases 

of the piano. In the elaboration of the “O/N ATS 1D or 

theme the piano part is well written, CC IN'CIEIR I 

and the interpretation was effective, the 

relations between the solo instrument 

and the orchestra being admirably sus- jAy 7 \\ (ASF A WR [Si 
tained. in the slow movement, enathe IN'G;, OG FOBIEIR 
up to the cadenza there is a Jack of 

broad orchestral effects, although the 

piano part appeared to be skilfully writ- js 

ten, and Mr Whiting'’s second cadenza 4 

did not compare favorably with that of 

the first movement. The finale was not 

very interesting as a whole. Mr Whit- 

ing played with his accustomed skill, 

but in his fortissimo work he seemed 

unable to bring the plano into sufficient 

prominence, being subordinated by the 

powerful crchestra. 

In the Goldmark overture the so-called 

water’ efiectS were beautifully main- 

taincd by the heavier stringed instru- 
ments, forming a suggestive background 

to the their.at.c work of the other con- 

tingents of the orchestra. In the love. 

ly second theme by the oboe and vio- 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 


AVI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 48, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide.”’ 
(RICHARD WAGNER’S arrangement.) 


SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE, for V1oLiIn and 
ORCHESTRA, in D minor, op. 21. 


I. Allegro non troppo. 


II. Scherzando: Allegro molto. 
IV. Andante. 


V. Rondo: Allegro. 


oe 


“AUFFORDERUNG ZUM TANZ,”’ op. 65. 


(Arranged for Orchestra by FrLrx WEINGARTNER.) 
(First time in Boston.) 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in C minor, ‘* Scandinavian.”’ 
I. Allegro moderato ma con moto. 


Il. A Summer Evening on the Fiord : Adagio con moto. — 
Allegretto. 
IIT. 


Scherzo: Molto vivace quasi presto. — Trio: L’istesso 
tempo. 


IV. Finale: Allegro molto vivace. 


Soloist: 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI. 
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ment of Famous Works. 


| The concert of Saturday presented two 


very interesting treatments of famous 
works, the first being Wagner's version of 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis’’ overture, the 


Second Weingartner’s perversion of Web- | 


er’s “Invitation to the Dance.’’ The con- 
cert began with the former. While one 
| Cannot agree with Wagner's attack upon 
| Mozart’s treatment of the Gluck subject 


| (remembering that Mozart was of the . 


| epoch and certainly more directly in touch 
| with Gluck than a modern could be) one 
| cannot but be impressed with the dignity 
| Which Wagner has displayed in retouching 
' this number, a proof of his dramatic in- 
stinct and of his assimilation of the spirit 
| Of even the earliest works in the earnest 
/ and truthful vein. 

Far apart as the two composers might 
seem to be on a superficial examination, 
there was a distinot kinship between them, 
and in Gluck one finds the embryo of the 
“School of the Future,” he was the Wag- 
ner of the last century. The performance 
of the work was admirable, and Mr. Paur 
did not exaggerate the Wegner part of the 
Old overture. 

Next came Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony” 
for violin and orchestra, with Mr. TT. 
Adamowski as soloist. It was interesting 

_ from its very first notes and had the great 
merit or defect (it all depends upon the 
point of view) of placing the soloist con- 
Stantly in the foreground. 

Mr. Adamowsk!] stood the ordeal nobly; 
he was in his best form and Played with 
an expression and Surety that deserves a 


might have had more breadth to advantage, 
but this Slight lack was atoned for by the 
splendid virtuosity with which the climax 
was worked up, a magnificent coda. 

The Scherzo was especially attractive 
with its hints of Fandangoes and cachucas 
in the background while the violin sang 
its poetic themes above the rhythmic Su p- 
port; it was altogether charming but not 
the least bit Symphonic; in fact “‘Sympho- 
nie Espagnole”’ ig decidedly a misnomer 
unless we take the “symphonic” in the 
Gallic sense of merely “orchestral” and 
do not look for the chief characteristics 
of symphonic work. 

The Carillon effect of the finale gave 
Some excellent figure treatment, the best 
in the whole work, and reminded of what 
Bizet had done in his first ‘‘Suite Arle- 
sienne,”” with a similar bell-like figure. 
Mr, Adamowski’s splendid work was thor- 
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sughly appreetéted by the dudienes; 
called him out again and again 
have continued the process had he not 
modestly put an end to. it by resuming 
his seat in the orchestra. | 


Now followed a distortion of Weber s. 


a 
ape 


great conductor, Weingaertner, proved 
two things,—lst, that he fs possessed of 
much contrapuntal skill,—2nd, that he has 


* totally misunderstood the spirit of Weber’s 


work, 
It sounds absurd to have this composer 


| Shrug his shoulders at Berlioz’s conserva- 
tive setting of the tone-poem, saying that 
“he, for once, underestimated the powers | 


of his orchestra;” Berlioz could have given 


ture imaginable but he understood that it 
was a delicate representation of a seene 
‘‘a deux,” a sentimental dialogue, and he 
kept to its limitations. 
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y “Invitation to the Dance,” in which the 


The Symphony Concert---Treats | 


, the most brilliant working up of the pic- . 


Not so Weingaertner; he sets to work at | 


the lovers’ dialogue (as definite as the 
dialogue of shepherd and shephefdess in 
the ‘‘Sinfonie Fantastique’) becomes a 
thing of many voices—the conversation of 


* painting the violet with unmitigated ar- | 
dor, he paints ita bright yellow; he trans- 
forms it into something like a sun-flower; 


an entire ball room. The themes are in-. 


ferwoven with wondrous skill, the worl 


is interesting from first to last, but it Its 


the right thing in the wrong place, 


In the coda the themes are combined in a | 
fierce climax; they no longer dance a. 


waltz but the Carmagnole! This is what 
our composer calls translating the original 
piano thought into orchestral language! 
‘‘Bless thee, Bottom! Bless thee! thou 
are translated!’’ 

We confess to a great affection for 


Cowen’s “Scandinavian Symphony,” with | 


| 


which the concert ended. It gives expres. : 
sion to that melancholy which every trav- | 
eler in Norway has felt, and it also gives — 
voice to the characteristic folk-music that | 
is the delight of all Scandinavia. The first 


' > € h i oe 
shower of laudatory adjectives. The finale | MOvement has» the true symphonic ¢on | 


trast, and the peculiar downward progres. | 


sions of the minor mode are used in a 
Strikingly effective fashion. 

All through the work there {gs as much 
of the ‘‘paysagiste” as of the original com- 
poser present, and Cowen never allows 


the auditor to forget the atmosphere of | 
the North. The strength of the broad | 
unison passages is of Viking force, a hero- | 
ic vein is attained that suits perfectly to | 


such a song of the North. Nor is the 
more tender expression (often the prerog- 
ative of the subordinate theme in sy m- 
phonic construction) absent: or in 
modern works have the strong and the 
gentle been so well united. 

Tife slow movement is frankly pictur. 
esque, but it is none the less an effective 
number; even while acknowledging that the 
Symphonic standard is not attained here, 
one can emphatically asseverate that the 
emotion pictured is the true one for its 
purpose. The present writer could sum 
up his impressions of the Norwegian 
tlords in the ashen daylight of a nOhatee 
evening in the single verse of Longfel+ 
low _— ’ is ~ ps | 





- | And resembles only 
~~ As the mist resembles rain,’’ . 
and these lines might serve well enough 
for a motto for this particular Adagio. 
| The horns played excellently in this move- 
ment and the harp echoed their distant 
' tones with great beauty, nor must the fine 
playing of that instrument of dreamy 
-mélancholy, the English horn, go unre- 
-eorded. 

_ The muted violins galloped along right 
‘merrily in the third movement, a sugges- 
‘tion of a winter scene, somewhat enhanced 
by the contrast of a sombre trio. 

The finale is not so strong as the fore- 
going movements. It attains a certain 
unity with the work by introducing both 
the first and second subjects of the opening 
movement again, the latter being made 
very prominent. But neither these nor 
other devices (as, for axe pie, the robust 
unison passage of the beginning of this 
movement) succeed in producing the ef- 
fect that is intended; the reminiscences 
have only the effect of repetition, the 
movement is prolix and a true climax is 
not attained. One might cordially wish 
' that some day the gifted composer would 
|go back to Norway and think out another 
@nding to this fine representation of the 
spirit of Scandinavia. Louis C, Elson. 
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' Acclaim and Imperative 


Bestowed Upon Mr. 
the Soloist—Wagner’s Arrangement 
of the Gluck Overture, ‘‘lyphigenia 
in Aulis’’—A Weber Waltz. 


The programme for last evening’s con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
in Music Hall was: 


Overture, ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis’’ 
Symphonie Espagnole for violin and orches- 


(Weingartner’s arrangement.) 
-*Seandinavian’’ symphony 
Mr. T. Adamowski was the soloist. 


Richard Waegner’s arrangement of the 


Gluck overture was the one performed. . 


Mozart’s is the more familiar, and, on 
the whole, the better one, since it was 
more in the spirit of the age in which 
the work was written. Wagner dis- 
cussed the overture with the volubility 
that he discussed everything about which 
he undertook to write. In his simple, 
unpretentious introduction to the opera, 
Wagner professed to find ‘‘a motive of 
painful, gnawing sorrow; a motive of 


violence, of commanding, overbearing de- | 


“mand; a motive of grace, of maidenly 


tenderness; a motive of painful, torment- | 


ing pity.” Unhappily, he did not find a 
leit motif. In the mean while, it may be 


afely surmised that Gluck, after the 
fashion of his day, was merely concerned 
in writing an overture Apes and simple, 
‘without any thought of the variety of 


a agner has discovered in 
es nes Br f= work. His principal 


| 
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‘fol ing of the curtain. Wag- 
ner’s en ares the overture, which orig- 
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inally le rectly into the first scene of 


the opera, 


out making so much pother over i 


The Weingartner arrangement of the » 
Weber waltz is quie another business — 


and calls for more weighty considera- 


tion. It is remarkably clever in its way, | 


and much ingenuity is shown in the 
orchestration; but the work is no longer 
Weber’s, under this new treatment, and 


js to be looked on rather in the light of 


a transcription or of a fantasie than as 
a fair carrying out of the composer’s 
intention. Three subjects of the waltz 
are brought very cleverly into simul- 
taneous conjunction in the coda, but 
the original spirit ef the thing is 
changed completely, and something very 
nearly resembling noisy beer gar- 
den music is suggested by this 
violent wrenching ol the themes 
to such treatment. It has more 
of the aspect ot a dull joke than of seri- 
ous purpose. Then, too, the melodies are 
so distorted in distributing them frag- 
mentarily among the various instru- 
ments that their pristine grace and flow 
are completely obliterated. Weingart- 
ner has shown conclusively how very 
skilful he is in the use of the resources 
of modern instrumentation, but he has 
also shown how exceedingly tasteless 
a good musician can be when he is lack- 
ing in judgment. Under these conditions 
he has vulgarized what was chaste, and 
belittled what was as dignified as it 
could be. He complains that Berlioz, 
‘that great master of the art of instru- 
mentation, had this time undervalyed 
the executive capacity of his orchestra 
in every direction,’ but the ‘‘great mas- 
ter of instrumentation,’’ 
he could be when ocacsion seemed to 
him to demand it, was, at least, re- 
spectful to this masterpiece in little, and 
did not attempt to make it say what 
its composer never intended it should 
say, by changing.its entire spirit, and 
leaving not a trace of its original har- 
monious hues, repainting it from a pal- 
ette overcharged with glaring colors, 
laid-on with a heavy touch and a coarse 
brush. There is no question. of the ar- 
ranger’s skill, but there is a highly im- 
portant question regarding the  pro- 
priety and the necessity of such im- 
pertinent and perverting meddling with 
a standard classic. 
which 
performers, was brilliantly and exciting- 


jy performed, and by the enthusiastic | 


reception given to it by the audience, it 
is reasonable to infer that it pleased 
them greatly. 

Lalo’s violin work wears well. It 
abounds in beauties of melody, treatment 
and orchestration, and grows in estima- 
tion the better it is known. Mr. Adam- 
owski played the solo part with easy 
mastery of its difficulties, and with a 
thorough appreciation of its demands, 
technical and expressive. The perform- 
ance was admirable in point of taste and 
able and interesting generally, and the 
acclaim and the three imperative recalls 
that rewarded him were justly bestowed. 

The Symphony was perfectly read and 
rendered. In fact, through the whole 
concert Mr. Paur and the orchestra were 
at their very best. , 

The selections for the next concert are: 
Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ by 
Korsakow, first time; concerto for piano- 
forte, No. 5, Beethoven; symphony in D, 
B. and H. No. 2, Haydn. Mr. Richard 
Burmeister is to be the soloist. 
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s well enough, and does no 
outrage to what goes before, and there | 
the subject might have been 4 with- — 


sensational as | 


The arrangement, | 
makes great exactions on the = 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Last Saturday’s programme, for the eigh- 
teenth Symphony concert, was as follows: 
Gluck: Overture to “Iphigénie en Aulide.” 

(Richard Wagner’s arrangement.) 


Lalo: wane et Espagnole, for violin and orchestra, 
Weber; “A ufforderung zum Tanz,” opus 65. 
(Arranged for orchestra by Felix Weingirtner.) 
(First time in Boston. ) = 
F, H, Cowen: oymbhony No. 3, in C minor, “Seandi- 
navian.”’ . 
Mr. T. Adamowski was the violinist. 


Gluck’s beautiful overture was admirably 
played. After all. Wagner’s talk, and the 
counter-talk of the classicists of his day, 
about the proper tempo of the second part 
of this overture, it may be doubted whether 
any very definite decision has been arrived 
at. Wagner’s arguments that the conduc- 
tor’s andante beat, indicated at the begin- 
ning of the slow introduction, should be 
maintained throughout the work seem, on 
the whole, more sensible and better ground- 
ed than his arguments in other similar 
cases often are. His saying that thus 
maintaining the initial rate of beat will 
make the second part sound, of itself, twice 
as fast as the introduction, and thus render 
the missing’ indication; ‘‘Allegro,’’ unneces- 
Sary, is perfectly true. He well says, too, 
that, if the missing mark, ‘‘Allegro,”’ is put 
at the beginning of the second part—as' his 
classical opponents wished it to be—and the 
conductor beats accordingly twice as fast 
as before, the second part of the overture 
will sound, not twice as fast, but four times 
as fast as the introduction. We must own 
to thinking Wagner right, as far as his ar- 
guments go; but they, after all, touch only 
part of the main point at issue: the rela- 
tive quickness of the two movements. But 
they are no help toward finding the true 
tempo of either. And one may still ask: Is 
this tempo to be decided by the character of 
the introduction, or by that of the second 
part? On. which of these two movements 
is the conductor to base his standard of 
tempo? It seems to us the second part, a 
movement of .very distinct rhythmic: char- 
acter, should decide this, rather than the 
introduction; for the introduction is one of: 
those rather vague slow movements that 
can: be taken (within certain limits) at,al- 
most any slow tempo.’ We think Mr. Paur 
takes it somewhat too slow for his beat to 
be well maintained through the second part. 
The opening measures of the second part 
sounded heavy and dragging last Saturday 
evening; he himself seemed to feel this, for 
he gradually quickened his beat and fell 
into the natural gait of the movement after 
a while. Had the introduction been taken 
not quite so slow, this need not have hap- 


oyerture it should be said that the ‘3 
bassoons, 83 trumpets and 4 _ horns,” 
indicated at the beginning, might easily give 


the impression that Wagner had unduly -- 


tampered with Gluck’s score; but this is 
not really the case; Wagner’s additional 


‘In the ensuing Andante, 
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force the wind and bring it up to the proper 
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_balance with the large mass of strings in 


“modern orchestras. 


His coda would be per-_ 


fect were it not that he drags out the end 


_with a modern ‘hard-death’’ 


persistency 


‘not quite in keeping with Gluck’s simplicity © 


_ of style; otherwise his coda is admirable. 


Weingirtner’s atrocity on Weber’s de- 
_lightful ‘‘Invitation’”’ is a disgrace to anyone 
calling hienself a musician. i 

We were heartily glad to hear Cowen’s 
‘“Scandinavian’’ symphony again. It is a 
genial, beautiful work, excellently written 
and scored; only the first and last move- 
ments are perhaps a thought too much spun 
out. There is no very. striking originality 
in the symphony, perhaps — that second 
theme in the first movement might have 
been written by Sterndale Bennett—and the 
composer does not speak the Northern dia- 
lect quite so naturally as .Gade, who was 
born to it. In a certain sense, the whole 
thing is based on Mendelssohn. But, apro- 
pos of this, it is curious to note how the 
‘“‘Mendelssohnian’’ composers in general— 
Julius Rietz, Gade, Sterndale Bennett—have 
only the Mendelssohn manner,.not the Men- 
delssohn flavor. The thematic material i 


’ 


{ 


this symphony of Cowen’s, in Gade’s “Oss | 


sian’”’ and ‘Im Hochland” overtures, 
Bennett’s “‘Najaden’’ and ‘‘Waldnymphe,”’ 


is only very superficially Mendelssohnish; | 


‘its aroma is, on the contrary, quite individ- | 


ual; only the style of writing comes from 
Mendelssohn. Bennett, Gade and Cowen 
may be disciples, but they are not mere 
imitators. The symphony was beautifully 
played, and, if it seemed to make no very 
vivid impression upon the audience, -this is 
probably chiefly attributable to Cowen’s 
style of instrumentation—like Gade’s and 


| Bennett’s—being no longer effective in our 


vast Music Hall, after the more incisive and 
brilliant scoring of later composers. 

Lalo’s Spanish Symphony holds itS own 
surprisingly well, considering the light chars 
acter of the work. When Mr. Loeffler first 
played it here, several years ago, it seemed 
simply bewitching, the best “musical ¢Gir- 
cus’’ we had ever heard. At his second per- 
formance of it, a few years later, it seemed, 
however, to have lost some of its efferves- 
cence. But now it sounds brilliant, clever, 
and sparkling as ever. There is infinite go 
to it, and no little beauty; it is a thing of 
no depth, but written with enormous skill, 


The instrumentation is a marvel; we know | 


of no other instance of such full scoring 
producing the desired effect of: brillianey 
and richness, without in the least drowning 
out a solo violin. Mr. Adamowski played 


the first movement solidly and well, if not 


} 
t 


is not quite in his line. 


pened. Of Wagner's arrangement of the | waltz-theme of 


particularly effectively. That sort of thing 
} But in the dainty’ 
the Scherzando (second 


movement) all his inimitable charm of 


phrasing was felt, as he unrolled the se-. 


ductive melody, and one saw that this was 
just what the music really meant. In a 
word, he played the movement superbly, 

that poignant 
Slavic sensibility of his, that nat 
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- rope Beethoven, Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, soloist, 


its é, with this result: Ancient Mr. B : : 
Greece was represented by Gluck’s ‘Tpttaenta in (BL & rae. 2) a ae 
Antis”’ overture; Spain, by Lalo’s Symphony for | ; 
violin, in D minor, opus 21; Germany, hy Weber’s _ Any extended notice of Mme. Teresa Carreno’s 
me a very genial touch spe- | ky preface, says that Berl ‘Invitation tothe Dance,” in the orchestral eg splendid pianoforte recital in Music Hall yesterday 
al y inthe ‘clever ‘way he would ‘vary ‘the his arranj ement of. De = Wi lt SM Mts aa rangement of Felix Weingartner; and Scandinavia jaan EROON, weer necessarily wait for a place. But 
pression and .accent of that eternally re. | stands, withouz any ¢ ries atlas $e “8 by Cowen’s third symphony, in C minor. of our regret at thisdelay is lessened by the knowl- 
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wring. saltarello-theme, thus curing the gartner, tem va ena ee “ther i thes ' edge of the general applause and irati 

imost “endless repetitions of it of all taint | ba As Nie a we abt eee haa ese numbers only the third was new to Boston ; Ai adeateativn iin 
~ monotony. At times one could almost the simple. melodious music 
ie¢ the theme wink! Mr. Adamowskl was phony, so that the climax is a case of 
warmly received, and as warmly applauded. ae BON Seas ron ag Hie yen 
and recalled. He richly deserved it. 9 ia clacar: but musi¢ should be some- 
The next programme is: Rimsky-Korsa- {hing more than this., I do not object 


and of course its subject matter must have tests the musical commun ity always has for her, and by 


familiar to every hearer for this ube & dew: the fact that we shall have occasion soon to com- 


; ; mend another recital of hers , § 
But this setting had more than mere novelty: it |hon. ers to the reader's atten 


Possessed ideality, sincerity, masterfulness and Howaxpd MaLcom TIcKnor. 


off, symphonic suite, ‘“Scheherezade” (first. 
ime in ‘Boston);: Beethoven; pianoforte con-. 


ert 9 No. 5, in H-flat major, opus 73; Haydn, 


‘to this version on-any ground of ir- 
reverence toward Weber, I do object to 


‘it because Weber’s piece loses its con- 


‘tinuous, flowing beauty, and ‘ts defined 


‘rhythmic swing. Nor does the tossing. 
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he Eighteenth in the Symphon 


4 hear the arrangement by Berlioz.” 
w Lalo’s delightful suite was first played 
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t agaiu Feb.-5, 1890. The music itself 

eae at each hearing. The composer 
here stands above the mere folk-lorist. 
There is. a pungent spacer yah. s as well 
as a refined joy, peculiar to Lalo, and 
the delicacy’ and the strength: of the 
orebestration are a constant pleasure. 
This is more than a mere virtuoso piece. 
Mr. Adamowski at first was not appa- 

-rently inthe vein, and his intonation: 
was impure; but he soon recovered him- 
| gelf, and, then, until the énd his per- 
First ti by Boston.) formance. was admirable. He played 

Sere ge Steet ry apt “Seanda- with genuine warmth that was, how- 

ee UR i BNiEUAY Cowen || ever, held well in hand; his technique 

Dab A och was equal to the demands, and it was 

used with avrcertain elegance of man- 

ner that is his own. Mr. Adamowski 

has true virtuoso blood in his veins. It 

t | is a pleasure to add that he shows at 
nat : each performance a steady gain in pure- 
ahi Jy musical qualities and a firmer con- 
tro! over his naturally ‘exuberant tem- 
perament. He well deserved last night 
the hearty and long continued applause. 
‘ Cowen’s Symphony does not wear, 
and much of it.now seems too amiable 
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Veingartner | 
‘eraze for orchestral polyphony to dis- 
play personal ability at any cost. After | 
<2 : {9 the performance—and it was played: 
oh ; | ‘wa 14 ) with great spirit—the thought came, — 
“What a pleasure it would be to now, 


other console me for rhe Wei of con- | 


Se ae 
a eee ees 


aern ina, aikerac: The slow movement 


The Gluck overture is still noble in- 
its simplicity and austerity in spite of. 
- Wagner’s attempt to ruin it by chang- | 
ing the tempo. Mr. Apthorp’s remarks. 
on Wagner's views are well worth read- - 
_ycgiiieys ing. Nor did--Mr. » Paur:. last nes 


sympathy. As Weingartner says in his own ex- ee 


planation of his course, something more is required 


in the true transcription from the pianoforte than 


the scattering about of its measures to a larger 
number of voices than it possesses. ‘Those voices 
should be so studied and go used that 
at every instant the orchestra shall be repeating 
in its own best way what the piano had first pre- 
sented with the best of itsresources. There should 


be a translation into a richer and fuller language of ° 


the thought and phrase of the first writer. There: 
‘ore Weingartuer had treated the brilliant old con- 


cert piece almost symphonically for the contrast and 
combination of themes, the adaptation of instru- | 


ments and the elaborate blending of all the chief 
motives in the cumulative conclusion. The playing 
was superb and the audience expressed its pleasure 
by calling Mr. Paur forward again and again. 
the overture and the Symphony were also alto- 
gether well played. Indeed the orchestra has now 
stoWn so responsive to Mr. Paur’s lightest sugges- 
tion, that itexecutes with such precision and elas- 


ticity, that a fault is almost impossible to find. Mr. 


Adamowski played the Lalo music to the heartily 
demonstrated acceptance of the audience and his 
associates. He grows in many excellent qualities. 


Sentimentality anc romanticism have disappeared | 


from his style, and he has gained in broadened | 
laste and greater manliness. One cannot help. 
Wishing for him—as for about all the Boston violin- | 
ists—a larger, graver, more noble tone and a : 
sturdier approach to music in which either power or 
passion inheres. And he is still not always faith- 
‘ul of intonation, especially in the higher flights. 
‘le read the scherzando and andante movements 
delightfully, but in the ovening allegro, and still 
more in the final rondo, he seemed _ to 
be making hard work of the music and to be so. 
much engrossed with the mere executlon as not to 
be able to give attention to fulness of tone or ample | 


| Sweep of phrase. One could hardly help feeling some 


sinall sense of inadequacy and wishiug that for | 
these few minutes Sarasate (to whom the symphony | 
is dedicated) could take up that rushing rondo and 
fill it with fire, strength, volume and speed. But 
Mr. Adamowski did himself honor nevertheless by 
choice and accomplishment. 

The next programme: N. Rimsky Korsakow, | 
Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ First time; | 


a 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The 18th concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
was given in Music Hall last evening. The pro- 
eramme was: g 
» Overture, ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis’’ 

Spanish Symphony, D minor, op. 21 

‘“‘Invitation to the Dance” 

(Arranged for orchestra by F. Werngart- 
ner.) 


Symphony No. 3, C minor 
Soloist, Mr. T. Adamowski. 


The novelty in the programme was the Wern- 
gartner arrangement of Weber's ‘‘Invitation to. 
the Dance.’’ The arrangement is undoubtedly 
brilliant and effective, but it is the brilliancy of 
the chromo lithograph, with its inherent ten- 
dency to vulgarity. One can almost imagine 
that one sees the broad lines of demarcation 
that separates Werngartner from Weber, and 
the difference in the qualities of the two works 
is unpleasantly apparent. Werngartner took a 
| rare tropical fruit and sunk it out of sight in | 
_a pretty, but unappropriate, salad dressing, and 
| the salad dressing robs the fruit of its savor 
and beauty. The work composed (?) by Mr. 
Werngartner would be heard at its best in an 
open-air beer garden, but it seems ashamed of 
itself in a symphony concert. 

In the Lals symphony, Mr. Adamowski was 
heard to rare advantage; he has steadily im- 
proved in his art, and he plays with admirable 
broadness of style, dignity, refined taste and in- 
telligence. He is to be heartily congratulated 
for his solid, honest and most artistic work. 

The novelty for the next concert is the sym- 
phonic suite, ‘“‘Scheherzade,’ by N: Rimsky 
Korsakow. Mr. Richard Burmeister will be the 
soloist. 
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: sPialaities daphaned i ‘the "The of rs ovelty | « ; Pa . : "6 a Symphony concert roamed Europe Beethoven, Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, soloist,” 
¥F jle; one mig arrangement of Weber's fa: Oe." or programme, with this result: Ancient Mr. Burmeister; Hay S rR i | 
moments feel the want of a certain mordan- ? ‘mance that | Greece was represented by Gluck’s ‘‘Iphicenia j 9. ee Seay ee | 
tara | tele ers ; | phigenia in (B. & H., No. 2.) 

‘ey of accent, which is not his; but his play- Antis”’ overture; Spain, by Lalo’s Symphony for | : 
ing was sure, brilliant and elegant, full of | violin, in D minor, opus 21: G iy y "2 Any extended noticeof Mme. Teresa Carreno’s 
Nife and sparkle; now and then, too, would : =o. » OP » Germany, hy Weber's Naat elann foi aod 

‘come a very genial touch of humor, espe- ‘Invitation tothe Dance,’”’ in the orchestral ar- pisnare Planoforte recital in Music Hall yesterday 


“elally in ‘the clever way he would vary ‘the rangement of Felix Weingartner; and Scandinavia afternoon, must necessarily wait for a place. Bot 
‘expression and.accent of that eternally re. » | 


by Cowen’s third symphony, i ; ; our regret at this delay is lessened by the knowl- 
y, in C minor. Of ; 

‘curring. saltarello-theme, thus curing the ! these numbers only the third edge of the general applause and admiration which 

almost endless repetitions of it of all taint . he ee ee the musical commun ity always has f 

datiny. At timks one ‘Gould almost ind of course its subject matter must have been ee th “Seaman ity always has for her, and by 

‘see the theme wink! Mr. Adamowskl was familiar to every hearer for this many a day. Risa waother recitet oft rick is the S008 Sy Soe 

“warmly received, and as warmly applauded but this setting had more than mere novelty; it | tion ; eet. 0 Oe 

‘and recalled. He richly deserved it. possessed ideality. sinceri y; | 

, | | St icerity, mas How. ALCO] ‘KN 

' The next programme ‘is: Rimsky-Korsa- sympathy. Ags Wei - hgh Spiny desea ang | en aap MaLcom Trokwor. 

 koff, symphonic suite, ‘Scheherezade”’ (first to this version on any ground of ir- "@ 4. R is eingartneyr Says In his own e@xX- — ial 

time in Boston); Beethoven, pianoforte con- reverence fh Bec je Bp ig fs ety os | planation of his course, something more is required VW USTC 

‘certo No. 5, in E-flat major, opus 73;,Haydn, it because Weber s plec ta det | i the true transcription from the pianoforte than | <7 pay ; 


is clever; but ou 
thing more than ttiis., I do not object | 
| 
) 


| | , ; tinuous, flowing beauty, and its defined | | 

symphony in. D major (No. 2, Breitkopf & rhythmic swine. Nor does the tossing | (he scattering about of its measures to a larger ; 
Hartel and Peters eds:). Mr Richard Bur- of themes from one#instrument to an- | number of voices than it a eggs 
mheister will be the pianist. : other console me for the loss of con-- lan It possesses. Those voices 


— tinuity of phrase. The Weingartner should be sO studied and SO used that The 18th concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
version is a brilliant example, of the 


| _verw tne was given in Music Hall last evening. The pro- 
vere LY Oca aceral’ obeahouy ‘66°:aia at every Instant the orchestra shall be repeating a at mi gs 
: TWO CONCERTS. play personal ability at any cost. After in its own best way what the piano had first pre- , a Pb ON “y phigenia tin Aulis”’ C 
ir 2 1ance—anc t Was PP av et Si ) , - . ’ ; one , - falls . : ge a : : ™ es060ee0008 
| ' ‘Mma '4 iq an A eopat: meikite-tiia thought ‘came, | sy W om the best of its resources. ‘There should Spanish Symphony, D minor, yes cae Lals 
. . 7 eo : a ries F De a translation iuto a richer and fuller lancuag = ““Tnvitation to the Dance’”’ Weber 
P ° a6 hat a leasure it would be to now c atit uller language of ev c 
The Kighteenth in the Symphon sy. the Penta wariant by Berligz." ; the thought aad Ghenee of the iat meakiaks om There (Arranged for orchestra by . Wernegart- 
: , , Vali Lalo’s delightful suite was first played | ena YiPatee Q ted _ ner.) : | 
Series, Mr. Adamowski Violin- bv Soragate at a Chfiitelet concert Feb. | ‘ore Weingartuer had treated the brilliant old con- Symphony No. 3, C minor Cowen 


| ; aiNte | ; 7° 1875. It was introduced in Boston by. cert prece almost symphonically for the contrast and Soloist, Mr. T. Adamowski. 
sects a Carrenos % x ¥ 1887, and he played hay : ontrast ac re iy atk a 1H 
| ist- a oa Teres . Bee eee dase. tke coi itaett combination of themes, the adaptation of instru- the noveity in the programme was the Wern- 
- Piano Recitals. 
| 


| gains at each hearing. fons sloriet. ments and the elaborate blending of all the chief | gartner arrangement of Weber's ‘‘Invitation to 
ere stands above the mere folk-lorist. otieas 4 : Pe NE Ra ae the Dance.” The arrangement is undoubtedly 
The program of the Symphony con- | jic.e is a pungent melancholy, as well ouves WE wee umalative conclusion. The playing ds | sii... and effective, but it is the brilliancy of 
cert last night in Music Hall, Mr. | as a refined joy, peculiar to Lalo, and Was superh and the audience expressed its pleasure ; ae ia ; ; ae 
Paur conductor. ‘was as follows: the delicacy and the strength of the the chromo lithograph, with its inherent ten- 


} vy calling Mr. Paur forward agai vai 
Overture ts ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis’’ slue orchestration are a constant pleasure. 1 ad oe . ard again and again. deney to vulgarity. One can almost imagine 
| (Wagner’s arrangement.) | This is more than a mere virtuoso piece. iu overture and the symphony were also alto- that one sees the broad lines of demarcation 
Symphonie Espagnole, for violin and = i Mr. Adamowski at first was not appa- vether well played. Indeed the orchestra hee ian : ; é ‘ 
| orchestra, in’ D minor, Op. 21........ Lalo ' rently in the vein, and his intonation . that separates Werngartner from Weber, and 
the difference in the qualities of the two works 


‘Invitation to the Dance’’ tiaras Mah sails was impure; but he soon recovered him- srown so responsive to Mr. Paur’s lightest sugges- 

(Arranged for ries 55 by ve x Weilnga | tee i han a By We og oe age Reh : the. it inlet with Kan precision and elas- | is unpleasantly apparent. Werngartner took a 
Beas hon Noha y ine 2 <tr omega RON | with genuine warmth that wate aa: | , y, that ” fault is almost impossible to find. Mr. | rare tropical fruit and sunk it out of Sight in | 
| navian’’ ... Cowen || ever, held ee oa Lett ees | Adamowski played the Lalo music to the heartily | a pretty, but unappropriate, salad dressing. and 

Renny ec word. AHOUL the proaracs | hip oath Sicertain elegance of man- | | demonstrated acceptance of the audience and his | the salad dressing robs the fruit of its savor 
book. Weingartner’s name is not }} .- associates. He grows in many excellent qualities. | and beauty. The work composed (?) by Mr. 


ner that is his own. Mr. Adamowskl 
sentimentality anc romanticism have disappeared | Werngartner would be heard at its best in an 


The Symphony Concert. 
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spelled Weingaertner; or in other words |} has true virtuoso blood in his veins. It 
the “‘a’”’ is not modified. is a pleasure to add that he shows at | 
i ‘tn each performance a steady gain in pure- ‘Tom his style, and he has gained in broadened | 9Pen-air beer garden, but it seems ashamed of 

The program book says Weinga1 ay ly musical qualities and a firmer con- taste and or snl ' itself in a symphony concert 
hus written two operas. He has writ- trol over his naturally exuberant tem- is ‘© and greater manliness. One cannot help | i tha 2 “A te | neg ae il ee 
ten three. as rege ON ax | gs was || perament. He well pe ny Bad yep pignt Wishing for him—as for about all the Boston violin- | " 1e@ Lal i iony, Mr. Adamowski was 
eres 15 p. . applause. og | heard to rare advantage; he has steadily im- 
preduced in Bern, Ov. 16, the hearty and long continued appla sts—a larger, graver, more noble t ; as stee y it 

‘Ihe program bu’ k makes no mention ||" Gowen’s Symphony does not wear, +n seed Rinces, Se oe ie phe Msi si and @| proved in his art, and he plays with admirable 
of Weingartner’s strifc.eticring hg a and much of it now seems too amiable ‘turdier approach to music in which either power or broadness of style. dirnit 6 , 

“at f* “¢s whic 2 T remen ee eed ; , yroadness style, dignity, re ¢ ste ¢ in- 
eer O86. an ap where + ite moderh | and commopplace, The ping bat "saa iH Passion inheres. And he is still not always faith- "ee oer Seta eee ae ee 
hus a bitter attack ci fhe u . with the. diétant. horn quartet recalls ok ea pees. telligence. He is to be heartily congratulated 
conductor; one’ published il ape IN || the once populer piano piece ‘‘Moon- ‘Ul OF intonation, especially in the higher flights. for his solid, honest and ‘most rtistin work 

; nage- |} 7; ison.’ si S 501d, SUS SU artistic “K. 

which he attacks the Poti tetcg a nee ‘light on the Hudson.” — ies At ‘le read the scherzando and andante movements / ,, - ; 

ment of the Beyreuth testival. aC The Gluck overture is_ still noble in te (he novelty for the next concert is the sym- 
of these articles he roasts Nordica un- |) yy. simplicity and austerity in spite of | “chghtfully, butin the opening allegro, and still een eae ee ; ” _ ee 

ruil ie has’ written. other i| 2+ see / ita PEA’ 3t by ehatee 4 ; ; phonic suite, scheherzade, by N. Rimsky 

mercilully. ag 3 » ~.., || Wagner's attempt t WY ¢ Ay more in the final rondo he seemed tO! korsakow. Mr. Richard Rurmoeicter wt + 
pamphlets, and when. ‘‘Genesius” was || ing the tempo. Mr. Apthorp’s remarks 3 ’ . ,orsakow. Mr. Richard Burmeister will be the 
ale a a oo ne enaceitions (i on Wagner’s views are well worth read- ‘making hard work of the music and to be so soloist. 
reply in e newspapers to ° i. 


il 3 Jor Mr. Paur: last nignt much e T ji are , 
“he program book tells when Cowen’s | ing. pe Say ae hyd h etcigscutnt ich engrossed with the mere execution as not to 


fourth and fifth eth age. ya Pi pte |, Gluck. | Je able to give attention to fulness of tone or ample 
duced. It does not sive the ¢ ate 0 e " : . “wee ae 1 ey 9) r a ralin« 

first performance of the third sym- veep of phrase. One could hardly help fesling some 
phony, the one played last night. ‘his ‘iuall sense of inadequacy and wishiug that for | 
| these few minutes Sarasate (to whom the symphony 


date is Dec. 18, 1880. Nor in the sketch 

‘of Cowen’s lite is there any illusion | | 
is dedicated) could take up that rushing rondo and 
Nil it with fire, strength, volume and speed. But 


to his operas, ‘‘Signa,’’ first produced 
at Milan in 1893, and ‘‘Harold,” pro- 

duced at London in 189. ‘Pauline ‘Stl 

' (1876) is mentioned, but it was a failure, ‘lr. Adamowski did himself honor nevertheless by 
| “enti ty be. nf Ret a eicsetmn: pro. “hoice and accomplishment. 

duced in 1889, which met with a hap- lhe next programme: N. Rimsky Korsakow, 
pier fate. | Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ First time; 
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_ A very enjoyable program, represent 
ing the modern school of compuosition, 
was prepared by conductor Paur for the 
18th of this season’s symphony concerts 
It was as follows: 


Christoph Willibald, Ritter von Gluck, 
Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis, 
(Richard Wagner’s arrangement.) 

Edouard Lulo, 
Symphonie Espagnole, for violin and orches- 
tra, in D minor, op. 21. 
Karl Maria von Weber, 
Invitation to the Dance, op. Gh. 
- (Arranged for orchestra by Felix Weingartner.) 
(First time in Boston.) 
Frederic Hymen Cowen, 
Symphony No. 3, in C minor, Scandinavian. 
Soloist, Mr T. Adamowski. 


The most agrecable feature of the con- | 


cert was the performance of Weingart- 
ner’s splendid transcription of the famil- 
far ‘‘Invitation to the Dance.” [t is 
wonderfully brilliant and showy work, 
‘but is treated in a thoroughly artistic 


manner and faithfully preserves the, 
melody of Weber’s themes. ‘The audi-. 


ence was uncommonly demonstrative in 
per essing delight and required Mr Paur 
to bow his acknowledgments half a 
dozen times or more. A large portion of 
the audience would have welcomed a 
repetition of the numver in defiance of 
the orchestra’s rule regarding encores. 
Such spontaneous applause is rarely 
heard at these concerts, excellent evi- 
dence that a majority of the Symphony 
concert patrons are fond of real melody 
and would be glad if given more fre- 
quent opportunities of enjoying it. 

Mr Adamowski’s numerous friends 
gave him a very cordial welcome, and 
generously applauded his performance 
of Lalo’s fascinating symphony for vio- 
lin and orchestra. Although the inter- 
pretation was not always faultless in 
the matter of tone production and oc- 
casionally lacked the effect of sincerity, 
his playing was very creditable, and 
‘was something of an improvement on 
his previous performances at these con- 
certs. 

. Wagner’s arrangement of Gluck’s over- 

ture was played by the orchestra with 
splendil spirit and expression, and was 
listened to with genuine pleasure. Cow- 
en’s “Scandinavian’’ symphony contains 
a great variety of tone color and many 
beautiful orchestral effects, but it is 
excessively long, and the monotonous 
repetitions are rather wearisome. 

Mr Richard Burmeister will be the 
soloist at this week’s symphony con- 
cert, playing Beethoven’s No. 5 concerto 
for pianoforte. The other selections will 
be a symphonic suite by N. Rimsky 
Korsakow, entitled ‘‘Scheherazade,”’ its 
first performance here, and Haydn’s 
' Symphony in D major. 
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Programme. 


rMPHONY in G ininor, No. go, 


“RTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2,1n F minor 


rTYT 7 “ 
il Lil —~itO Vivace 


\aenza tor first movement) by R. By RMEISTER. | 


SYMPHONY in D major | Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 


Soloist: 


Vir, RICHARD BURMEISTE 


ll and Concert next week 





SBS ip glk ag aa ali al tae Te, the orches ra. too great a prominence,’ ¢ nd 
Thé programme of the nineteenth Symphony too much. strength for the planofor te part. 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday His. figural and. quasi-contrapuntal elabo- 
evening, was:as follows: i. ~. Yation:.of the: accompaniments ‘shows the 
Mozart: Symphony in G minor, No. 40. hand of a trained musician; this part of 
Chopin: ‘acetts for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, ok work: ae has ap ra deniabty’ welf,. | 
ks lage nly, aS we have said, we think it should ° 
ies a om Ke Hurmetster.s Elgg ys so by rights not ‘have: been’ done at all; it | 
ayan:* Symphony in D major (3B. » NO. 2), . : : aed e 
Mi r. Richard Burineistor beg the pianist. ‘ mr the eee Bc 5 pine P makee'ic’ te eee 
Rimsky. ~ Korsakoft's Symphonic _ suite un-Chopinesque. Now and then even hig 
“Scheherezade” had been announced for coloring is anachronistic: for instance, when 
this concert; but it was found at rehearsal pe Sives the beautiful bassoon response’ in 
that the work contained peculiar difficul- the Larghetto to the ’cellj and horn: it 
ties and that it would be impossible to Ppre- | sounds well, if you please, but out of place. 
pare:it adequately for performance in time: But this is not all; his undue Swelling of 
so it was postponed to a future concert, and the accompaniment has necessitated a tam- 
Mozart’s G-minor Symphony substituted ‘pering with Chopin’s pianoforte part in cer- 
for it. ‘tain places—so as to make the part heard, 
The programme, as it stood, was one of ‘Taking his inch has, as it were, forced him 
the best and most enjoyable we have had: to take his ell, too! Now, changing Cho- 
the «two kindred geniuses, Mozart and pin's pianoforte writing is like altering 
Haydn, each represented by one of his ,Wagner’s instrumentation: a thing no sen- 
greatest symphonies, with. Chopin — the Sible artist would care ‘to undertake. His 
modern. romanticist. par excellence, in the cadenza strikes us as wholly bad: ‘in the 
best -acceptation. of the term, the Troman- first place, there ig no room for one tn the 
ticist- who never spoils sport for the classi- concerto; im the next place, the first half | 
cists in: whose company he may be—coming of the cadenza is but a needless repetition | 
between them with one of his two great con- of matter already heard in the: course of | 
certos!» The concert had an atmosphere to the movement, and the second half runs to 
it; there was enough of. contrast, with.no contrapuntal developments that fit Chopin 
rude disruption of musical mood. ag thé fist fits the eye. | 
Both .the symphonies were admirably Mr. Burmeister Played the concerto with 
played in the main. Mr. Paur took. the fluent, facile, sure technique, and with a 
wonderful first movement of. the Mozart beauty of tone and touch that Was a con- | 
G mincr at a tempo which allowed of all stant. charm to the ear. His phrasing wag | 
duly graceful and expressive treatment of constantly artistic and Sraceful, his feeling 
the theme, and at the same time complied warm and steadily musical. What one felt 
with’. Mozart's. marking, “allegro molto.”’ to be a drawback was a cert 
In both symphonies there was an occasional a lack of what the I 
oveér-finical toying with the rhythm that tura;’’ 
we could not like; for instance,.in the trio like ano 
of the scherzo in Haydn’s D major, that ess of time that | 
hoiding back the beat ‘on the lttle beckon- Bave little notion of the Chopin rubato, | 
ing D-F figure, whenever it was unaccom- There was little of the poetic atmosphere 
panied with running contrapuntal figura- in which. Chopin lived and moved and had 
tion, seemed unnecessary, and, by associa- his being. He was warmly applauded and | 
tion, rather. trivial; it reminded ‘one too recalled. Frye, “ ai.26-= 7% | 
much: of the traditional ritenuto at the be- =I PR cme ’ . | 
ginning of certain phrases in Strauss : 
waltzes. ‘Then, why should ‘second themes MUSICAL MATTERS. 
always go slower? But these tricks are by pe : 
no means’ idiosyncrasies of -Mr. Paur’s; » Gave; | 
they, and their like, have the vote of the » j 
snatt ates in the musical world today, and Saturday S Symphony Concert | 
we are in the protesting minority. As we ate 
have said, the two symphonies were, for the and Its Familiar Programme, 
most: part, admirably played; we enjoyed 
them to the top of our bent. There has probably been no programme 
Mr. Burmeister has not only rescored given Since the Symphony concerts were 
the tuttis in Chopin’s F minor concerto, but founded that has required less of critica] } 
has also rescored and considerably elabo- comment than the one given at Saturday’s 
rated many passages in the accompani- egneert. Not that the numbers were not 
ments, making the orchestra take active enjoyable: they were both agreeable and 
Pee ate ivan ttn Kiera amc well played, but every part of the perform. 
Opin nad Ziv stv . . , ‘ie, 11 enee 
to vay. In the first matter—that of the ar Mi seae: in our mouths as 
puttie—we think he might well have rp ee _The concert began with fhe ever beauti- 


to work more boldly; he might have re- 
modelled the orchestration de fond en ful, but very well known, G minor sym- 


comble with good effect, instead of retain- phony by Mozart, which was followed by 
ing some of what seems to us Chopin's the equally well worn F minor concerto by 
weakest scoring, especially of his usé of Chopin, ana the closing number was a 
the wind instruments. In his rescoring of Haydn symphony, one of the Engl ah #6 
some passages in the accompaniments we 
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4 nd it would be a waste of adjectives to 
‘teli of the flawless performance. The G 
‘minor symphony can never wear out its 
“welcome, but’to add a Hydn symphony to 
‘its simple measures seemed to be pushing 


“matters too far in the direction of Wat- 
eau simplicity, and crowding the 
shepherds. 

- Mr. Richard Burmeister was the pianist. 
‘His playing of the Chopin concerto was 
‘imbued with a surety that was not with- 


Oo full 


‘playing, 

‘at the close,of the performance. 

~ The Larghetto of this work, one must re- 
Qnember, was composed under the influ- 
‘ence of the tender passion, and Chopin in.- 
“tended it almost for a love-dream; there- 
fore, in this, the clear and precise per- 
formance was not quite in place, 

Mr. Burmeister’s orchestration was mas- 
terly. Musicians know. how necessary it 


: 


is to revise the orchestral thoughts of Cho- | 


‘pin. Here is a solitary instance, among 


‘the great masters, of a composer achievy- | 


ing all his real greatness upon a single in- 


‘strument. Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, in | 


fact all the other great masters have won | something 


‘their laurels in every musical field from 
opera or oratorio to piano compositions; 
Chopin alone made his suecess ‘solely upon 
‘the piano. It is but a few days since we 
“were called upon to mention the dryness 
of his trio; if his concertos are not dry it is 
only because they are not true concertos— 
‘they are piano works with a weak orches- 
tral accompaniment. 
. Taussig has led the way towards recti- 
Tying this error by giving them new set- 
‘tings, and Mr. Burmeister has done a good 
work in rescoring the flimsy orchestration 
which the composer originally gave to -this 
concerto. He has retained the composer’s 
chief effects even to the ‘“‘frappe’”’ of the 
Violins in the finale, and has not been too 
audacious in retouching the score. His ca- 
denza, too, is musicianly in a high de- 
gree and deserves its meed of praise. But 
We would much rather have heard Mr. 
Burmeister in the Beethoven selection or- 
iginally chosen, than in this ultra-poeti- 
Cal school; the memories of De Pachmann 
‘and of Paderewski are too recent for any- 
one but the Chopinzee to the manner born 
to undertake the Polish tone poems. 

_ The Haydn symphony with which the 
‘concert closed was given a broad and dig- 
. ned reading in its first movement, avoid- 
ing that prettiness with which too many 
conductors invest this composer. 
_ The other movements call for no special 
‘comment but were pleasing all the same. 
“Happy are those nations which have no 
histories’’—and pleasant are those con- 
certs which require no reviews. 

24 Louis C, Elson. 
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Prelude, DD flat; Nocturne, Op. 48, No. 
- 1; Waltz, in A flat; Ballade, 
2 . 


Romanza, in flat; Barcarolle, 
major; Valse Caprice 
Rondo, Op. 51, No. 2....... ee Gea Beethoven 
Vogel als. Prophet Schumann 
Marche Militaire Schubert-Tausig 


The ‘‘Appassionata’’ sonata seems to | 
appeal more strongly to Mrs. Carreno , 
tnan the ‘‘Moonlight’’ sonata, which | 
she played last week; for her perform- | 
ance of the former was less rigid and | 
perfunctory. But her peculiar strength | 
is revealed in its full splendor in the | 


works of Rubinstein, Liszt, and even 
Chopin, rather than in the works of 
Beethoven. It is true that she played 
the Rondo of Beethoven with exquisite 
smoothness and fluency, but she did 
not raise the piece above the level cf 
formalism. If the sentiment of Rubin- 
stein’s Romanza seemed exaggerated 
to some, there surely was but one 


opinion concerning the Venetian beauty | 


of her pertormance of the Barecarolle 
or the dazzling dash of the Valse Ca- 


price. There were charming effects in | 
the Prelude, Nocturne and Waltz cf | 
Chopin; but in the Ballade there was | 
remarkable | 


Wanting. A 


pianist, this Teresa Carreno, with her 


defiant technique and vulcanic tempera- | 


ment. No wonder that the audience 
was wildly enthusiastic at the end and 
recalled her again and again. 
os 
The program of the 19th Symphony 
concert, given last evening in Music 
Hall, was as follows: 


Symphony in G minor, No. 40..........Mozart | 
4° | 


Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in I 


- , ! 
NE COIN) | Bhs och e Selemce’s on tans oeas (hopin | 
Orchestration (and Cadenza for first move- : 


ment) by R. Burmeister. 
Symphony in DV major (Bh. & H., No. 2). 


There is very little to be said about | 
this concert, which was extraordinary | 
Rimsky- | 
Korsakoif’s Suite, which had been an- | 
nounced, was found too difficult for | 


only in the program. That 


performance after a few rehearsals, 


Was no excuse for presenting a pro- |! 
gram so trite and with such insufficient | 
contrasts. The G minor symphony is a | 
work, an immortal work | 


deligatful 
if vou please, but the performance of 


a Mozart Symphony and a Haydn Sym- | 
phony in one evening is too much of an | 
thing, even in 


eminently respectable 
Lent. 


Mr. Burmeister played with conspicu- | 
His tone was eminently | 
agreeable, his performance Was very | 
clean and fluent. His emotion, how- | 


ous elegance. 


ever, did not rise above well-bred esalon 
behavior. 


more in the concerto than was brought 


to the smooth surface. Mr. Burmeister . 
is a well-equipped musician as well ag | 
pianist, and his orchestration is far less | 
objectionable than the work of several | 
who have tinkered the two concertos of | 
Chopin. The elegance of his playing | 
and the qviet modesty of his bearing ° 


pleased the audience mightily, but there 
‘have been more soulful performances 
| of the F minor Concerto in Music Hall. 


PHILIP HALE. 


b LR ite - 


Rubinsiein 


Haydn 


You admired, you congratu- | 
lated and complimented the pianist, but | 
you could not help feeling that there is | 


; 


Mr Burmeister Soloist at 
Symphony Concert. 


“Carmen” at the Castle Sq Theater— 
Grand Opera Neason. 


Band Oonocerts at the Boston Today— 
Preludes ond Echoes. 


The soloist at the 19th symphony con- 
cert was Mr Richard Burmeister, who 
played the piano part of Chopin's. F 
minor concerto. The orchestral num- 
bers were Mozart’s G minor symphony 
end Haydn’s symphony in D major. In 
the Chopin selection Mr Burmeister’s 
orchestration and cadenza for the first 


movement were used instead of the 


more familiar original score. 

The wonderful Mozart symphony was 
admirably played throughout, the work 
of the strings in the chief figure in the 
first movement making a graceful in- 
troduction that gave promise of a very 


enjoyable interpretation; an intimation. 


that was fully realized. The phrases 
given out by the cellos and basses in 
the opening of the second movement 


were richly sonoreus, and the work of?, 


the light strings formed a h 
fi 

t 

in the third P 
shown, and the 

fantasia of the 
ty relative char 


Burmeister’s chor 


[| Smoothly and rapidly per 


could wish, and hi 
tion was that of a mieten 


reta-. 
eart-- 


ily in spirit with t deas. - 


The pianist w 
the cl 
The 


The next rehearsa 


cert will take place April 2 a 
Leo Schultz, cellist, will be the inte 
performer. The orchestral numbers will 


comprise Weber’s ‘‘Oberon”’ O 
Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony. aid 
Wagner's ‘‘Tannhauser” overture, 


- THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
| MH Oral ALY 


y4 Programme of Familiar Selections—Mr, 


Richard Burmeister, Soloist. 


recalled at. 


The 19th concert of the season by the. 
_Boston Symphony orchestra was given in | 


Music Hall last evening, with the follow- 


ing programme: |) ai 


\ 
| 


‘Symphony in G minor, No. 40. oV eens ,- - Mozart | 
‘Concerto for tianoforte, in IF minor....Chopin | 


Symphony in D, B. and H. No. 2 


y in Haydn» 
1 The soloist was Mr. Richard Burme!s- 
ter. The selections are so thoroughly fa- 


| 


’niliar that it would be puzzling indeed | 


‘to say anything about them that has 


not been said ove 
the past 16 years. 
phony, which contin 
ayong the immo 


tempi 

, and the pace 

andante, somewhat 
customary, brought the 


r together and height-- 


The work was perfectly 


| 
| 
it 
| 
| | 


4 


concerts in Lon- 


of the very many 


te of that species. Oddly» 
énough, there are none of Haydn’s sym- | 


+ 


none that stand out from his others as_ 
do the last three written by Mozart, and 
yet he continued to compose seven or 
eight years after Mozart's death, the 


symphony in question having been pro-. 


in a 

The 

ayed with 
passages 

the em- 
delicately and 


which 


Mr Burmeister gave with splendid ef-. 


duced four years after that date. is 


been qualified as great; 
| 


Mr. Burmeister’s performance of the 
concerto was exceedingly thoughtful 
smooth and brilliant. He played with. 
out seeming effort, and in a Style free 
from affectation and with artistic purity 
of taste. His technique responded free. 
ly and charmingly to the demands made 

d interpretation wags 
n regard to warmth 


more cant a 
ments of the work, wpa BE os 


well considered 
whole. The high wort 
ceived a cordial recog 
tinued plaudits and f 
calls. 


There will be no rehearsal and no con-- | 


cert this week. The next program ah 
Overture, “Oberon,” We er ani or 
cello, not yet named, with Mr. 

hulz as_ soloist; Symphony No, @. 
Schaikowsky, and Overture 


hauser,’’ Wagner, 


i 
I 
| 

1] 


| 
| 
| 
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horns. And yet what fresh, alluring and delight- 


ful effects are produced by Mozart's use of this 


t Small choir, especially in the airy trio of the 
- minuet! 
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separ per, wae 
‘ on au ome rr en- 
to painting—and the results are to be 
in,a, gro “4 of pictures today hung, in 
gallery of’ ee & Everett, - 
yr rc gre ail. to recognize in. them 
t source O. cred artist’s. inspiration, and 
hi on ) rie ex upon which’ he. bases his inter- 
x) of nature. It is evident that he 
= ea, h: Is. colors: and: séts his" ‘palette on 
“s e as other followers of the 
Peationl: is: trained to. the same 
oO yd pur } 5 aie, and has the same t! 
unshine and. shadow. “the results, 
-are much: more. satisfactory, than mc 
lan: scapes painted here in this 
thod. Tt “oa kad nob as begun to 
and think for — elf is . pictures | 
hed oca . flavor. bin gd landscapes are 
pinly “of ‘New England type. 
ne of the most interesting of the group 
“es ita a Bright immer day: the grass” 
een recently.’cut—the dry. stubble is 
in. th ones ‘the blue sky. is full 
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quivering’ : “Cloud ‘shadows fall. 


oo It is a@ bit of simple 
re eted in a tender and sympa- 
8 ig is’ full of encouragement 
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2. Nearb; hangs - a picture of | 


y different phase of nature. The 

is is in shadow, the atmosphere is 

“a nd ¢ ‘cold , heavy’ masses / of ‘clouds 
1e sky bia are prophetic of storm. 
ras is a record of a tender 

“sky” is delicate in tone, ‘and 


ye pay 


“ple cose ‘with golden edges float 


ne over the landscape. the 

s are fall These pictures will re- 

on view in ‘week, and are worthy 
muti: ai “scauuiite Ja ie joa art 

As the ex pected “Scheherazade’’ suite couid not 
ve got ready in time for the nineteenth Symphony 
concert, there vas substituted for it in the first 
place on tke programme Mozart’s’ beautiful- 


thoughted and exquisitely adorned symphony in 


G minor, opus 40, which enjoys the reputation of | 


being among the truly perfect compositions in the 
world. One can never cease wondering that the 
master should have attained so much strength and 
decision with the orchestra which modern notions 
would think adequate for little more than grace, 
daintiness, fancy aud poetic rapture. For the string 


‘choir has for all its assistance and diversity only a 


single flute and a pair each of obo2s, bassoons and 


Another sj m; hony ended the programme—Haydn} 


sap nibs ght well. IncF: 6 in D major, numbered as the second in the Breit-} 
at 4 = ‘wh 6a + 1° 20a) ah > ais ees th : oe & oy oi ee tte a me 
and a: he | ; ee and Hartel list. This has a more nearly 


modern apportionment, althongi the wind instru- 
ments still remain in pairs, and there are no tron- 


bones; a pair of kettlecdrums help along with the : 
more vigorous parts, however. The general tem-/ 
per of the work is not dissonant from that of the! 
Mozart, but its greater sturdiness and the busy 
haste of its livelier movements make it more ap- 4 
propriate for a final nomber. Both were admirably | 


played. 


he middle number was Chopin's second piano- 


forte concerto, played by Mr. Richard Burmeister, 
who had also revised the orchestration and written 
the cadenza for the first movement. There cannot 
be a great deal done to Chopin’s scoring of his 
concer tos without coming out just where Weingar- 
tner did with his orchestration of Webers ‘In- 


vitation to the Dance,” and making some- 


thing which, in spite of cleverness, power, brilliancy 
and excitement, would be quite another composition 
from the original. Chopin wrote thinly and 
baldly for the orchestra, because his thought and 
affection were concentrated on the pianoferte and 
he only wanted the other instruments to keep along 
with that somebow—pretty much as if he felt forced 


to have them because he could not make the con- | 


certos which he ambitioned without them. Mr. 
Burmeister has enhanced, enriched and enforced 
the primary treatment, but reasonably and con- 
sistently, preserving the desired prominence of the 
solo instrument throughout. His cadenza was 
difficult enough, in all conscience; but it was 
accordant witb Chopin’s style and sentiment and 
fell naturally into its place. His playing was 
exceedingly fine at all points,—dignified and broad 
or scintillant and light, as occasion required, 
equable in feeling, quiet but firm in exposition, and 
elegant in finish. 

This is the blank week, but a week late: on the 


programme will be: Weber’s ‘*Oberon’’ overture, | 
' Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony, Wagner’s ‘*Tann- | 


hauser’’ overture, and a violoncello solo by Mr. 
Leo Schulz. 
HowakD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY: ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 


AX. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8, AT 


Programme. 
WEBER. OVERTURE to “ Oberon.” 


BARGIEL,. 


ADAGIO for VIOLONCELLO, op. 38. 
DVORAK. 


RONDO for VIOLONCELLO, op. 94. 
(First time in Boston.) 


TSCHAIKOWSKRY. SYMPHONY No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathétique, 


Op. 74. 


I. Adagio. — Allegro non troppo. 
Il. Allegro con gr: izia. 


III. Allevro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


HANDEL. RECITATIVE, ‘‘Deeper and deeper still,’’ and 
ARIA, “‘ Waft her, angels,” from “‘Jephtha. ia 


WAGNER. OVERTURE to ‘“ Tannhiiuser.’’ 


Soloists: 


Mr. BEN DAVIES. 
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ie i certs are no doubt familiar with’ the face 
of the clarinet player, M. ‘Pourtau, and 

“realize how fine a musician he ‘is. They 
may not, however, be aware that this young 
Frenchman is a painter as well. In France 
he was a friend and pupil of the distin- 
guished Impressionist Pissaro, whose works 
are familiar to all who visit the galleries 
and exhibitions abroad, or in this country. 

-M. Pourtau‘is a lover of nature, and has a 
quiet summer home in the beautiful town 
of Medfield, where, twenty-five years ago, 

George Innes, the greatest of American 
landscape painters had a home and studio. 

Last summer M. Pourtau gave his time en- 
tirely to painting—and the results are to be 
‘seen in a group of pictures today hung in 
the gallery of Willlams & Everett. 

- One can hardly fail to recognize in them 
the source of the artist’s inspiration, and 
the. theories upon which he bases his inter- 
pretaticns of nature. It is evident that he 
chooses his colors and sets his palette on 
the same scheme as other followers of the 
Impressionist school; is trained to the same 

use of pure tints, and has the same theory 

of sunshine and shadow. The results, how- 
ever, are much more satisfactory than most 

| of the landscapes painted here in this 
method. The artist has evidently begun to 
see and think for himself. .His pictures 
have a local flavor and the landscapes are 
certainly of New England type. 

One of the most interesting of the group 
represents a bright summer day: the grass 
has been recently cut—the dry stubble is 

' olden in the sunlight, the blue sky. is full 

of quivering’ light. Cloud ‘shadows fall 
across the foreground. It is a bit of simple 
mature interpreted in a tender and sympa- 
thetic way that is full’ of encouragement 
and promise. Nearby hangs a picture of 
an entirely different phase of nature. The 
landscape is in shadow, the atmosphere is 
clear and cold, heavy masses of clouds 
cover the sky and are prophetic of storm. 
Another canvas is a record of a tender 
sunset. The sky is delicate in tone, and 
thin purple clouds with golden edges float 

“near the horizon; over the landscape the 
shadows are falling. These pictures will re- 
main on view for a week, and are worthy 
the attentién of all interested in earnest, art 

work. 


As the expected ‘*Scheherazade’’ suite couid not 
ve got ready in time for the nineteenth Symphony 
concert, there ‘as substituted for it in the first 
place on tke programme Mozart’s  beautiful- 
thoughted and exquisitely adorned symphony in 
G minor, opus 40, which enjoys the reputation of 
being among the truly perfect compositions in the 
world. One can never cease wondering that the 
master should have attained so much strength and 
decision with the orchestra which modern notions 
would think adequate for little more than grace, 
daintiness, fancy aud poetie rapture. lor the string 
choir has for all its assistance and diversity only a 
single flute and a pair each of oboes, bassoons and 


oy Gi horns. And yet what fresh, alluring and delight- 


ful effects are produced by Mozart's use of this 


small choir, especially in the airy trio of the! 


minuet! 
Another sym}; liony ended the programme—Haydn 


in D major, numbered as the second in the Breit-- 


kopf and Hartel list. This has a more nearly 
modern apportionment, althongia the wind instru- 
ments still remain in pairs, and there are no tro n- 
bones; a pair of kettlecdrums help along with the 
more vigorous parts, however. The veneral tem- 
per of the work is not dissonant from that of the 


Mozart, but its greater sturdiness and the busy | 
haste of its livelier movements make it more ap- | 
propriate for a final number. Both were admirably | 


played. 


Ihe middle number was Chopin's second piano- | 
forte concerto, played by Mr. Richard Burmeister, | 
who had also revised the orchestration and written | 


the cadenza for the first movement. There cannot 


be a great deal done to Chopin’s scoring of his | 


¢<oncer tos without coming out just where Weingar- 
tner did with his orchestration of Webers ‘:In- 
Vitation to the Dance,’ and wimaking some- 
thing which, in spite of cleverness, power, brilliancy 
and excitement, would be quite another composition 
from the original. Chopin wrote thinly and 
baldly for the orchestra, because his thought and 
affection were concentrated on the pianoferte and 
he only wanted the other instruments to keep along 
with that somebow—pretty much as if he felt forced 
to have them because he could not make the con- 
certos which he ambitioned without them. Mr. 
Burmeister has enhanced, enriched and enforced 


| the primary treatment, but reasonably and con- 


sistently, preserving the desired prominence of the 
solo instrument throughout. His cadenza was 
difficult enough, in all conscience; but it was 
accordant witb Chopin’s style and sentiment and 
fell naturally into its place. His playing was 
exceedingly fine at all points,—dignified and broad 
or scintillant and light, as occasion required, 
equable in feeling, quiet but firm in exposition, and 
elegant in finish. | 

This is the blank week, buta week later on the 
programme will be: Weber’s ‘*Oberon’’ overture, 
Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony, Wagner's ‘*‘lann- 
hauser’’ overture, and a violoncello solo by Mr. 
Leo Schulz. 

HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


HANDEL. LECITATIVE, ° 


WAGNER. 


Boston Music Hall. 


ISsSYG+=97 


ee, ORC. HESTRA, 


onducton., 


WEBER. 


to “~ Oberon. 


i) 


BARGIE ADAG : 
OD) OF \VAGIO for VIOLONCELLO, op. 38. 


DVOR, , ) } Pi ~ 7 
RAK, RONDO for \ [OLONCELLO, Op. 94. 
(First time in Boston.) 
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to “ Tannhiiuser,’ 


Soloists: 


BEN DAVIES. Mr. LEO SCHULZ. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 
The Symphony Concert—A Brill- 
iant Performance. 


[It was high-water mark with the sym- 
Phony orchestra Saturday night: if ever 


the organization won a triumph it was at 
this concert, 


ee 


cal electricity 
was continuous. 

Weber’s “Oberon’’ Overture began the 
| programme, and although there was a bit 
| Of false {mtonation in the opening horn 
phrase, 
as any we have ever heard. 
fully loud chord (Weber always wanted it 
SO) was given with an explosion strong 
| enough to shock the Boston Gas Co. within 
its walis, and the Clarinette solo which 
followed was exceliently played. 


brought these fastruments to the front. 
Both instruments deserve praise for their 
work in this overture. The applause at 
the end of the number was absolutely en- 
thusiastic, and it was deserved. 


Now followed that Sterling artist, Mr. | 
Leo Schulz, in two interesting violoncello , 
good | 


numbers, Bargiel’s Adagio ! 
chances for breadth of tone and sympa- 
thetic quality, and Mr. Schulz was easily 
adequate in these directions, 

The Dvorak Rondo, which received 
first performance in 
casion, makes heavier demands upon the 
performer; it is a Composition half-virtu- 
osity, half-expression, calling upon two di- 
verse schools of work in its éGhief theme 
and its two counterthemes. It is a clear 
enough example of second-rondo form, with 
excellent contrasts between its divisions. 

The chief theme brought in a copious 
display of harmonics and high position 
work. The work is thoroughly in the folk- 
music style, its first theme sounding as if 
an American negro had been shipwrecked 
On a seacoast in Bohemia. Its counter- 
theme was the most expressive part of 
the composition, and Mr. Schulz played it 
With much feeling. The second counter- 
theme was not far removed from an Irish 
jig, leading to still more varied contrasts. 
Clear in form and very melodic, the work 
Will become a fevorite with all violon- 
| cellists. Mr. Schulz was recalled over and 
Over again at its end. 

There probably is not an orchestra in 
the world that could perform Tschailows. 
ky’s ‘‘Pathetic Symphony” 
it was given at this concert; it is difficult 
for the reviewer to hold the reins over 
his enthusiasm 
interpretation. Mr. Paur is right to give 
the symphony many times, ds he has done, 
for in this case familiarity only breeds 
greater respect for the composition. 

It may not be the greatest “Symphony” 
of our generation, measured by the classi- 
cal yardstick (this achievement belong to 
the man who died in Vienna on the very 
day of the concert), but it is certainly the 
most passionate, 
tral work of this 


gave 


half of the century. By 


and the audience was not | 
Slow in Perceiving that there was a musi- | 
in the air and the applause | 


the performance was as brilliant | 
That fear- | 


| Weber | 
_ loved horns and cJearinettes and constantly 


; al a white heat by 


its | 
Boston on this oc. | 


' arla 


as well as! 


for the work and its noble | white 


cellent concerts we have had from our 


the most moving orches- | 


frequent performance our gs 
have grown into { 

nical difficulties a | 
Sround, and something 
memorable, too, seemed to 
have become to its subtleties, 
and y demonstrative after each 
mcvement. It is something 

‘‘More than light airs and recoll 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced tinea 
something that seems to have been writ- 
ten in the shadow of death (although there | 
is not the Slightest truth in the rumors | 
of the composer’s subsequent Suicide) ag 
Mozart’s ‘“Requiem’’ was, and that hag 
moved the composer mightily, and there- 
fore has mighty power upon the auditor. 

The first movement, with tts Curbulence 
wnd struggle, the see nd (the longesr jne 
Stance of 5-4 rhythm that we knaw Of’) 
with its Strange pedal poin¢ Of kettle. 
drum notes, the third taking the place of 
a Scherzo but by no means ai playful 
movement, telling its tale of ar and 
Glory (‘The paths of Glory lead but to 
the Grave’ would certainly be its fitting 
motte) and the final Threnody, with its 
muted horn tones telling of evil, disas. 
ter and death, its solemn SONS stroke, and 
its throbbing heart sradually numbed to 
rest, ali these points were brought out 
as never before—an indescribably great | 
performance, | 
One would have thought that 
after this triumph would be in 
of an anti-climax, but Mr. 
who followed, 
{wo soloists, 


mpheny men 


anything — 
the nature | 
Ben Davies, 
for it was a concert with 
managed to keep matters 
NI at au very artistic inter- 
pretation of ‘‘Deeper ana Deeper still” 
and “‘Waft Ler, Angels,’’ from Handet’s 
‘“Jephtha,’”’ 

He overshaded a little, some of his plan- 
issimo effects being almost inaudible,- but | 
his expression was well-fitted to his theme, | 
the recitative being very dramatic, and 
he was clear in enunciation and sure in 
intonation, even in the highest register, 
his tone never appearing forced or un- 
musical even in the most trying passages, 
wherefore the recatls at the close of the 
were numerous and hearty, ana 
the exceptional character of the concert 
was sustained. 

{t is not so long ago that we stated that 
no American orchestra could Dlay the 
‘“‘Tannhaeuser”’ overture as our band plays 
it; the confirmation of this statement 

le con- 


came at’ the close of this remarka 
cert. The work was interpreted m nifi- 
cently; th2 combat between the solemu 
religious theme of the pitgrims, and the 
exciting, almost frenzied Venus Mmilsie, 
was finely drawn; it. was a reduction into 
musical tones of Swinburne’s ‘Lilies and 
Languors of Virtue, and toses and Rap- 
tures of Vice,’ with the odds in favor of 
the lilies. | 
Of course the chief preise belongs to 
the violins who did snlendid wor 1 
both camps, giving the high positions o 
the Venus music and the trying scales of — 
the culmination of the Pilgrim’s chorus © 
with clearness and surety, but the horns _ 


and trombones also deserves much praise, 


marked with a 
Many exX- 


concert should be 
stone, even among the 


Che 


Symphony Orchestra. Louis C. Elson. 
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bs RRO aha 2 ee ‘ hs | iki Sa es aa ae Yok | footlights, the performance for which’ it 
SRT ER, Go I ons 3 Pie ae Ei Mn ie 3 “| played an adagio by Woldemar Bargie | eee, F aa a Re +. ile a) aa us prepares the w RE EY | ESI 
et eperremey. [pes inde te Beate: eae men Tho preston Symphony Orchestra, | in ite completeness, but the Tannhiluser — 
Is Surpassingly Rendered. | tative and the aria “Waft her, angeys,” Pee th pie age of the twentieth Symphony OVeTture may stand alone and be under- 
: er ~~. | from Handel’s oratorio ‘‘Jephtha.’’. The ‘ given in Music Hall lass Saturday . §t00d and appreciated without the opera, 
i 7 | eee econ were ig eth tale to wt epati was as follows: | which’ {s now linked. solely to the revised 
ee veber’s ‘‘Oberon,”’ Tschaikowsky’s veder: Overture to 0 ’ : . ar an * ne 
Sr, Paur Gives a Magnificent Inter- | sixth symphony and Wagner’s ‘‘Tann- Bargiel: Raagio tor vaptepealia op. 38 | nee ah gs ssh And for: this SOROS We eae 
, hauser’’ overture. Mr Davies’ oratorio Dvorak: Rondo for violoncello, op. 94. | the. Charan ccarttce Cait ie: cee 
| (First time in Boston.) the Oberon overture, with which the pro- 


! 
| 
| 
| 
pretation of the Noble Symphony, 45:1: scarcely needs more than a gen Tschaikowsky: ‘S . ix : 
Which Is Lavishly Prolifiein Musi- eral commendation at this t:me, for the | ique, op. 7. ymphony No, 6in B minor, Pathét- | 8ramme opened, éven though it be a stan- 

fame of the singer is familiar to ae Handel: Recitative, “Deeper and Deeper Still,” ang | 22T4 Orchestral piece. The playing of each 


7 ce 


an 
s 


A tN phony concert. Mr Leo Schul 


cal Beauties—Ben Davies and L:+o yO ane , tt; 
tk ok eorcieie. 7 EATIO Sen tha SOMbINKMGECT the Grn. ‘agher: OVOreurS et soni cgi ebuthal., was ‘excellent, although ‘many -of the audi-: 
} , _madic recitative and the joyous aria the Mr. Leo Schulz and Mr. Ben Davies were the sololte: | “Ure, .CV ene SROUBHY) ae Taopheuses 
The 20th concert by the Boston Sym- extremes of musical expression are The narrow limits of th overture not worth waiting for, probably 
phony orchestra in Music Hall, last night, Shown, and Mr Davies gave to each the concert © conventional | because of its pervasive old age! Yet there 
proper shadings and degrees of intensi- | repertory were but slightly widened were some who did t h h 
presented the hollowing shila incinh ty. Beautifully phrased, sweetly voiced _by the first performance here of Dvorak’s  throuch until ys ay a ee 
rg ion agli Seeii noty Seay Mecsas tue trian Tendo fer violoncello, which by constant, un- ° ' ‘The’ gg 
Rondo for ‘cello, op. 94 ' Dvorak presented, the recitative being special- | Sxpected avoiding of the extravagant, sinks hearsal and: concert is: Mendelssoh 
Symphony No. 6, **Pathetique’’...Tschaikowsk, ly effective us anu example of what | not infrequently into the commonplace The me , oe 2 ndaeissonn, 
Aria, *“Waft Her, Angels” Handel might be called musical elocution. In | composition is fluent and at times charming “i pple werd ae. | COME: Se rae 
Overture, ‘‘Tannhauser Wagner the air the runs were given with flexi- | | in the ease and srace of its rhythm, but we posit Spey’ | oe —- md spe Bees. 
, im, certo for violin, in D-major; 


The soloists were Mr. Ben Davies and bility and smoothness, the tonality was hardly think j | : 

| | pure, even in the sustained high fortis- y nk it worth the attention of Mr. Schumann, symphon -flat 

a -sisohe : | _ simo’ notes. The singer was showered Schulz, who vlayed with perfect care and | major oenwctaan bai Pe OS 
é€ noble symphony grows with every with applause at the close of ‘the num- an emotional suggestion which fortunately : 

Successive hearing. It is beyond ali bers, and returned several times to was not covered up by his perfect tech- The twenti - 

Cavil the largest and greatest of modern POW Keg pid A hi SR Ni SG Sle nique. His rendering of the Bar-| le twentieth Symphony programme was enriched 

works in its kind, an epic masterpiece of almost continually in evidence, neither | giel adagio showed a much more fitting eyond previous promise by the addition of that | 


the first order, from whatever standpoint Bargiel nor Dvorak giving. the soloist blending of the artist and his theme. Mr beautiful old favorite’ oratorio air from Handel’s | 
it ‘may be viewed; lavishly prolific in much orchestral relief. The adagio was Schulz would far better have left us a fina] | “‘Jeptha,”’ beginning ‘‘Angels ever bright and fair.”’ | 
5 c c ) 


* a jlayed with an admirable breadth of im : . 

musical beauties. of every description, | enh The chord passages were finely | it sani from his playing of the latter | which was perfectly sung and delicately informed | 

wonderful in its richness and variety of | harmonized and the fingering in the rapid | » which was exquisite in its quietly sen- | with true feeling by Mr. Ben Dayies. Mr. Sc | 

effect and sounding almost the whole | movements was true and ‘ncis've, In _ Suous feeling and absence of all obvious alsoa ed ee : | af 8 at. Scan lz 

gamut of lofty emotion, the finale being | the Dvorak rondo the arA He} an Menne T _ technical pretence. soappeared as a soloist according to announce- | 
ge ! ; 4 tty > ; were dexterous and. melodic | | re Cc 

one of the meget eloquent and searching the themes were daexterous | | The great Tschaikowsky symphony grows Mentand rendered two morceaus for vVioloncello— 


expres n 1a ie ray || and the upper choras and phrases over | | : BRA Hp 3 % 
Peper we. elestic pathos that eve the body of the cello were given with | Sreater with every performance, and not a Bargiel’s adagio, Opus 03, and a rondo, opus 94, by 


composer conceived. Mr, Paur’s inter- ic. ¥ : feats fa | 
Tegtation af it last night. wae magnifi- | Viol!n efrects, very sweet and clear. The little of this growth is due to the magni- Dvorak, which was new to Boston hearers. Mr 
gent, often thrijling, in its broad and | Performances elicited hearty app ause. ficent interpretation by Mr. Paur, who read Schulz is an artist who 
spirited sweep and its passionateness \ eber » delightful Oberon overture the work last Saturda eveni ith 
-and the performance by the orchestra | W2S_played :n a sympathetic mainer by hing. toate. y ng with aston- 
“Was surpassing in its fire, its brilliant | Mr Paur’s men, the beautiful dance itsg- acer Reg bein and emotional force. Virtu- but-enlarge his scope ) 
virtuosity and splendor and wealth of | Ures and melodious transition passages ally the last composition prior to its com- arse his scop2 ef sympathy, his breadth of 
Bargtiel’s ‘beautiful and chaste adagio | C&8cy Tregu.site for a proper 1ihterprera- reflects the highest range of his genius, and to year. His piaying se 
' Wy! >t. | tion of the work. The brilliant conclu- . . & . , year. 8 playing demonstrated his many ex- 
was played by Mr. Schuiz with delight contains, if it be not over-sentimental to cellencies clearly both in the smooth : 


: slor 1e was * r effective. The 
ing tenderness and refinement. and ar- slon theme was notably effective. T ) 
tistic purity of taste, especially in its Tannhauser overture was rendered imagine so much, in the dark shadow and and the livel 


2 “ At rit lecessary a ity. The re- : tremend | 
uieter phases, which were exquisitei, | W-th the mecessary sonority, | : ous sweep of its melancholy har-|.,  , ,. as rs 
‘Tendered in an absolutely perfect can- | SNe untis wtased te third part monies a portentous premonition of his im-_| plauded and recalled. ‘lhe orchestra began its work 
; - 4¢i i . Wyocu, , r In 6 Y ” se ; 7 . 
bs 3 rhe Hebtak rondo, which is new here, | Tschaikowsky’s s.xth symphony was pending death. At least it does no harm | With Weber’s “Oberon” overture, and ended it with 
‘is a Sleasing work, graceful and flowing | Performed with great impressiveness. for the imagination to play around such a/the Tannhauser, each delivered in master! 
in its themes, and free from the eccen- j The tone colors were sie oe ee thought, for the temperamental effect of the} fashion with appropriate ee 
tricities of rhythmn and that monotonous ae PP gg Sete Pigtail 2. ‘iu BS dae & Symphony creates it, whether there origi- 
excess of national character in which oae pda ae 7 ene nally or not. Impressive to the core, no au- 


| | and duly emphasized. The slow tempo 
| Bee gern 74 Gray atnanha vapcins of the finale*remained unbroken, andi | ditor could fail to be moved in his inmost 


‘Into conventional commonplace, but that th > ee en ae ae ad a | heart of heart by the solemn majesty of the has taken "0 lirm ahold upon the affections of the 
ao in eas. autifull aie ae saited toned of the horns, which were. requiem which serves. so well for Tschai- whole musical world and which seemed more in- 
J hyed by Mr. Schulz who Was ap- | kept to exact pitch against the somber kowsky’s own. The playing of this grand | spirational and poetic than before in the magnificent 

, ' musical hackground furnished by the. symphony will remain one of the grandest representation which Mr. Paur gave it. 


Dp) and recalied an. | . 
‘piauded with great acclaim | other eontingents. The wonderfully pic- | memories of the work of our Symphony 


' several times. | ‘ne A seep, | 
of Mr. Davies, who was welcomed very | torial comnosition was splendidly inter Orchestra.: Certainly it has never previous- 


thusiasm manifested after the second and third 
yee yreted throughout. | move tw — 7 
Cc BE eee, eg coltatlve: E At this week’s concerts Miss Lena | ly been given here in so great perfection, movements was remarkable. 
| ; . Tittle and Mr Isidor Bchoitaler wae be | nor with such wonderful inspirational pur- Che next programme has been appointed thus: 
the soloists. The program wi e as pose and effect. | Mendelssohn, Overture, ‘‘Ruy Blas:” G ; 
follows: Overture, ‘‘Ruy Blas,’’ Men- : ; . , , » “uy bias; Goetz, Aria 
O110 Mr. Davies’s singing of the selection from | from Act IT]. ot the Opera ‘*Taming of the Shrew;”’ 


*j ‘Taming . 
delssohn; aria from act three, “lam Handel was well-nigh flawless, both in 


liom. His sweet, smooth of the Shrew,’’ Gretz; corcerto for vio- 
 teained voice, musicianly lin, in D major, Gernshefm: symphony vocalization and in dramatic suggestion. 


he of taste, as well as No. 3, in E flat major, Schumann. His sympathetic voice, with plenty of re- j Schumann, Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, 
. the flexible ease o his singing, were a See | serve force behind it, gave in purity of ex- | ‘‘Rhenish.’’ Soloists, Miss Lena Little and Mr. 
‘Constant pleasure, and had it not been pression an ideal rendering of both the re- | Isidor Schnitzier. 


# vermuch of aspirating in the more 
ait ae ort would have been without a And what a pleasure to hear the Tann- 
e 


ot W fully merited ne enthusiastic | hauser overture even once more! It never 
. Spa gh eR three vigorous recalls becomes hackneyed, and in its original 
ewar . form is an ideal concert piece. The ordina- 


The programme for the twenty-first re- 


| Srows in all good qualities, 
and is not content to develop his technique merely, 


quiet legato 
y, agile rondo, and he was heartily ap- 


regard for its 
character and style. The symphony was 
'schaikowsky’s  sixth—the * Pathatic’’— which 


The en- 


Gernsbeim, Concerto for violin, in D major; 


Howarp Matcom Tic KNOR., 


ET 
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, ) MEMO ti, " |} call “cheap” or “common” is He" OHe" 
| tS , ” Roan ul oes || Mecessary, inevitable tune in its place ap 
—e tmy other tiiné would be incongruous, 


y's Marvelons Death- written el It 1s the one sensuous — 
. | | : Streak in the powerful, b | 
Chant the Feature of the Con- |! 1t is. che voice of the Bar eae ae 


‘cert— Messrs, Ben Davies an d called by the man of experience who 


C , | li phen is about to die. It breathes the fool- 
ec onohe ea Wes eomeky’® Leo Schulz the Soloists. : 


“gh: ishness of youth that is often 7 
peuhor overture. Mr Davies’ oratorio than the wisdom of maturity. "Ana 


‘work scarcely needs more than a gen- i : | 
‘éral commeéndation at this time, aay tha ee ee Fei Pagrn 20th Symphony |} he who cannot recall such foolishness 
fame of the singer is familiar to con- , Siven jast evening in Music |} is indeed unhappy, for he has not 
ert patrons on both sides of the At- , Hall, Mr. Paur conductor, was ag fol- || Known the fullness of life. 
‘antic. In the combination of the dra-. lows: ! TI have spoken f thi 
Matic recitative and the joyous aria the | Seana BP OF S symphony at 
“@xtremes of musical expression are | creees ij jensth and in rhapsodic speech. before 
‘ghown, and Mr Davies gave to each the | Pa Bargiei || this In the Journal. Nor have I now 
woper shadings and degrees of intensi- Siatnase ee o Op. 94 (first pepe the wish or the disposition to speak 
ty. Beautifully phrased, sweetly voiced | Symphony No. 6 ‘in B minor pg analytically or }] ) 
and enunciated with notable distinct- ; 7, ear even coolly of such 
ness every sentiment was artistically 
 e inge-ieabe the recitative being special- 
y effective us an example of what. | 


ae Ad 4 ay sso cecuaaney sity music. Here is a work that, without a 
and Aria, ‘‘Waft Her, Angels,’ from | hint or a suggestion of program, sums 


| SURIETEIN sails f43 cacti ben os ou dor eekase Hand up in the most i 

BRE air the Truce were mel who In | Overture to ‘‘Tannhduser”’ Wagnet | the life of mais, with hia. diiuaieen i 

z . e ven W exi- | ’ ’ ; * 

bility and smoothness, the tonality was | There are moments, yea, hours in this | sires, loves, struggles, victories, una- 
too daily life when existence seems voidable end, Techaikowsky may have | 


“pure, even in the sustained high fortis- 

mire totibe ct omer, wae, showered really worth while, and man appears |] written this Requiem for himself (for 

Me and returned several aaa a Superb animal even in his death Strug- |; they who were nearest to him do not 
bow acknowledgments. Sle. Such was the time spent in lis- H deny that, wearied and disgusted, he 
In Mr Schulz’ selections the cello was tening again to Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic |} took poison); but he also wrote it for 

a@imost continually in evidence, neither | Symphony. ithe race itself 

‘Bargiel nor Dvorak giving the soloist | : Scoaly abate 

much orchestral relief. The adagio was The performance was one never to be 

played with an admirable breadth of 

‘tone. The chord passages were finely 

harmonized and the fingering in the rapid 

Movements was true and incisive. In 
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I am aware that there are estimable |! 
pcrsons—excellent musicians, some of || forgotien. Conductor and players were 
them, with many curious facts about | as inspired men. No doubt the news 
the Sonata form—who insist that this | of Brahm’s death was not without in- 
work is a stite rather than a sym-|| fluence in thé impassioned result, for 


the themes were dexterous and melodic 
‘and the upper chords and phrases over 
‘the body of the cello were given with 
Violin effects, very sweet and clear. The 
performances elicited hearty applause. 


Whether you call the marvelous mas- || ®Onor to any composer, poet, or poten-| | 
* } ep 
tcrpiece a symphony or a Suite; the | tate. | 


music is the. same, the emotions are | 


- Weber’s delightful ‘‘Oberon” overture aroused in either case, the effect is ag 
ered in a sympathetic manner by overwhelming. : 


ay ? Sd 
Mr. Schulz played uncommonly well. | | 
The adagio by Bargiel was given with, | 
unusual tenderness and depth, and the 


ure nd melodious transition passages . 
: ging given with all the grace ind deli- ons restlessly critical, who complain | supdecine in ot thot oe ges 
‘cacy requisite for a proper interpreta- of the “‘cheapness”’ of the second theme || cert a ation of rhythm and nuances. 
Hon of the work. The brilliant conclu- of the first movement. It 1s true that 4 Mr. Schulz has never been heard in 
si n theme was notably effective. The | “"Tschaikowsky remémbered | Music Hall to such advantage, ad- 
“Tannhauser’’ overture was rendered | % hy well the | mirable as his playing has been in the 
‘with the necessary, sonority. The re- | long, flowing cuntilena dear to Italian past. Last night he showed 4 
‘curring violin figures in the third part | Cpera makers. Never mind in what | ae dened . Sinead nine do 
‘Were magnificently played. country he found his tunes; the ques- |; ment and an emotional nature that 
i Sreneikowsky's sixth pyrmaphony was tion is, “What aid he de ‘ytd hein 1 were hitherto kept in the background 
‘performed w great impressiveness. | ante '| by envious technical aécuracy. 

ws after he had found them? | e 


‘The tone colors were well preserved, and NT 
9, this symphony is not easily |} Mr. Davies sang the recitative and Air 


| 


| the Dvorak rondo the embellishments of | 
phony. It makes ° little difference i such a lamentation as the finale is an 
| 


ae 
‘Mr Paur’s men, the beautiful dance fig- | I am also aware that there are per- 


f “a passion ana bathos of the erent | . 

‘modern work were clearly ustrate | sniffed . a | 

‘and duly emphasized. The slow tempo | the admitation excites SF tee first per, || tom “Jephthah” just about @ year agu 

of the finale remained unbroken, and | formance, and now e@mirati st per |) at one of these concerts. He declaimed 
@ team work of the orchestra was | » € ration is akin last night the recitative with breadth 


never better shown than in the difficult to awe. faite 
‘united tones of the horns, which were The work now seems firmly knit to- ease’ pte iaguacnon’ Fin yee ae sung 

| sical tee ound tarnished gh g gether, each part indispensable to the abateA. susennaian "Th , hes Abr: teal? Ota | 
other contingents. The wonderfully pic- eect of the whole, whereas at first the || not seam to be fn beat condition. Cer- 
‘torial composition was splendidly inter- relation of the third movement was not bin tin, toein de were vellna d th eae | | 
‘preted throughout. wholly clear. This strange, battle- ||} _ 2 high bes | 4e 3. ibe sae ees | | 
' At this week’s concerts Miss Lena : , occasionally an exhibition of effort. ' 
Little and Mr Isidor Schnitzler will be drunk, delirious march must precede 5%, | | 


t nel ad te The ah gee eg os as 
follow verture, ‘Ruy as,’’ Men- James Shirley long ago wrote the motto | ! 
delssohn; aria from act three, ‘"Taming that might well stand between the ADPISUSI Ve HUGIEATS: 

| Philip Hale. 


! 
‘of the Shrew,’’ Goetz; concerto for vio- 

SES walor Gernsheim; symphony triumph and the mourning. 

8, in BE flat major, Schumann. The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no armour against fate; 

Death lays his icy hands on Kings. | 

_ And at each hearing new harmonic i 

~~ | beauties appear, as well as hitherto un- } 

noticed passages of most ingenious Or- | 

|chestration. The very tune that some. 
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EHeclesiastes, III. 
Heclesiastes, lV. 
Eeclesiasticus, 41. 

I. Corinthians, XITT. 


BRAHMS. CONCERTO for VIOLIN and VIOLONCELLO, in 


A minor, op. 102. 
Allegro. 
Andante. 
Vivace non troppo 


BRAHMS SYMPHONY No. 4, in E minor, « 


Allegro non troppo 

Andante moderato. 

Allegro giocoso. 

Chaconne. Allegro energico e passionato 


Soloists: 
MAX HEINRICH. 


Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
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Johannes Brahms. Vier Ernste Cesange, op. 1/21. 


a. ECCLESIASTES III. 

‘“One thing befalleth the beasts and the sons of men; the beast must die, 
the man dieth also, yea, both must die ; to beast and man one breath is given, and 
the man is not above the beast; for all things are but vanity. They go all to one 
place, for they are of the dust, and to dust they return. Who knoweth if a 
man’s spirit goeth upward? and who knoweth if the spirit of the beast goeth 
downward to the earth? Therefore, I perceive there is no better thing than fora 
man to rejoice in his own works, for that is his portion. For who shall ever 
show him what will happen after him ?”’ 


6. ECCLESIASTES IV. 

‘“So I returned and did consider all the oppressions done beneath the sun, 
and there was weeping and wailing from those that were oppressed and had no 
comfort; for with their oppressors there was power, so that no one came to 
comfort them. Then I did praise the dead — which are already dead — yea, more 
than the living which linger still in life; yea, he that is not is better than 
dead or living; for he doth not know of the evil that is wrought forever on 
earth,’’ 


Cc. ECCLESIASTICUS XLI. 

‘‘O death, how bitter art thou unto him that dwelleth in peace, to him that 
hath joy in his possessions, and liveth free from trouble, to him whose ways are 
prosperous in all things, to him that still may eat! O death, how bitter art thou! 
O death, how welcome thy call to him that isin want, and whose strength doth 
fail him, and whose life is but a pain, who hath nothing to hope tor, and cannot 
look for relief! O death, how welcome art thou, how welcome is thy call!”’ 


d. 1 CORINTHIANS XIII. 

‘‘ Though I speak with the tongues of men, and of the angels, and have not 
charity, then am I become as a sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though 
I can prophesy and understand all mysteries, and am powerfulin knowledge, and 
though I have the gift of faith and can move the mountains, and have not charity, 
yetam I nothing worth. And though I give my worldly goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my fleshly body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. For now we see the word darkly as through a glass, but then we shall 
see it face to face. Here I know but partly, but there I surely shall know it, even 
as Tam also known. Now abideth faith, and hope and charity, these three; but 
the greatest of them all is charity.’’ 
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The Symphony Concert Saturday ' 


—A Brahms Memorial. 


{It was eminently fitting that the /con- 
cert of Saturday should be devoted to the 


memory of the great composer who died 


a week ago, yet we may question whether 
Such a concert can, under the best of cir- 
cumstances, be anything more than “an 
official homage to the composer. No sin- 
gle programme could give any idea of the 
scope of Brahms’ work, no Single concert 
could do even the scantiest justice to the 
evolution of his genius, 

The concert of the week before was a 
more spontaneous offering to the compos- 
er’Ss memory; in the morning there had 


come the news of the death of the musi- 
cal giant, and the wonderful performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic Symphony” 
was an unaffected tribute to the memory 
of Brahins that was more moving than 
the deliberately arranged programme 
Which was his memorial service on this 
occasion. The thrilling performance of 
that threnody of Tschaikowsky was@but a 
result of the fact that every man, from the 
conductor to the kettle-drummer, was 
mentally laying this musical tribute on 
the bier of Brahms. 

Probably the truest tribute to be given 
in the composer’s own music, would be 
the “German Requiem,” that wonderful 


funeral song which Brahms composed on | 
_the death of his mother. As it was, the 
_ present programme gave the ‘‘Tragic Over- 


ture,’’ which was a little too gruesome for 
the event, a set of Brahms’ songs, two of 
which had little to do with the matter, 
the concerto for violin and violoncello, 
which is not the best specimen of Brahms’ 
muse, and the fourth symphony, which, 
great as it is, is not nearly so typical as 
the first symphony in C minor. Neverthe- 
less, one may not quarrel with the conven- 


memory of a great man. 

Brahms will be better understood, now 
that he is dead, than he ever was, by the 
world™at large, while he was alive. He 
is the legitimate successor of Beethoven, 
(he one man of our time who could pres- 
ent logic in music, a lofty development 
of themes as Beethoven could. 

In the present days of formlessness in 


| music, of excess of passion and exploita- 


tion of theories, this most learned orches- 
tral mind (for composers think piano, as 


Schumann, voice, as Schubert, or orches- | 


tra, as Beethoven) of this generation, he 
never felt the need of defending his work 
by any pamphlets or other explanations, 
His music was its own apologia, and it 
was to stand or fall by its own merits. 
Naturally there was a hue and cry by 
those who craved emotion merely, and it 
is singular how closely the animadversions 
upon Brahms resemble the early criticisms 
upon Becthoven. ‘“‘fgo0 learned,’’ cried 
the reviewers in 1800, ‘‘Not a bit of melody, 
not a bit of song!’’ ‘Crude and undi- 
gested learning,’’ wrote a Leipsic critic 
in _1799 ‘Difficulty merely for the 


alke of di eulty,’’ said another four 
. And just such omtcries have. 
nade against the great syjnphonist. 
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lower of Schubert, Schumann and Franz. 


. Are cradled into Poetry by wrong; sa y Ase 
' They learn in suffering what they teach in 


not a single technical point - 
the mere sake of difficulty.) s."') 34 
The world will now gradually swing into 
this way of thinking. The truest musie” 
{s ever that in which intellectuality and 
emotion are blended, and this union of 
forces Brahms, as Beethoven, has effect- 
ed, Brahms’ triumphs have been won, as” 
is the case with all of the great 1e<", 
masters except Chopin, in every field of 
musical expression. ieee 
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His symphonies have been the great 
since Beethoven, because he was a master 


of figure development, and each gre 
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orchestral movement grew. from some 


Simple germ, as an oak can grow fro “t 


an acorn; coherency was in them ane 


homogeneity; hfs finale in the ‘great © 


minor symphony was, like the first part” 
of the finale of Beethoven’s ninth, an epi+” 
_tome of all that had. gone before, and) 


even in the finale of the fourth symphony, — 
played on this occasion, the kiaship to 


| Beethoven is apparent, for the grand vari- 


ations of a simple theme are as true a” 
counterpoise to the strength of the sgon- 


/ata-allegro form used in the first move- 
| ment as the finale of the Herofc Symphony 
is a balance against the majesty of its. 


own first movement. 1 

In the domain of chamber masic, 
Brahms was ever the best modern expon- 
ent of the application of sonata work 
to this chastest of instrumental forms, 
In songs he was prone to develop hi fe 
accompaniments too greatly, but he al- 
Ways recognized the power of the folks. 
song, and in this became a devout fol-— 

In the concerto he had evidentiy im-— 
b{bed the spirit of Beethoven as displayed | 
in his two last piano concertos; his con- 
certos were not to be mere displays of the 
Soloist, they were to be symphonies with 
a solothread interwoven through the fa- 
bric; the soloist was tp abnegate himself,’ 
and the impression of the whole was to be 
given to the auditor, not the mere effect 
of a single part; therefore, one could/ap-— 
ply to his concertos the description given 
by Hauptmann of Beethoven’s Emperor 


tional manner of paying tribute to the | Goncerto—they are symphonies with an 


obbligato solo part running cana them, 


But the loftiest expression of Brahms’ 


- muse was wrung from him by sorrow. Tt 


may be regarded as an axiom that agony 
is an excellent music teacher; Shelley hag 
said that ; 


‘*‘Most wretched men 


song.’’ 5 Ee 


iIn Brahms’ case also, the anguish of the 
Singer made the beauty of the strain, fe 
his German Requiem is the loftiest expres. 
Sion of Sorrow, in its particular form, that” 
has been produced in modern times, ~~ 

Almost its equal may be ranked the 
“Song of Destiny,’’ a composition which 
has something of the grandeur of “the | 
Hellenic tragedies, and. in speaking of this 
one may bear witness to the fact that 
Brahms in his ruling of emotions with a 
mighty intellect, bears a certain affinity 
to the oldest Greek poets. | a 

That Brahms will always demand some- 
thing of the auditor may be freely cons 
ceded; he’ studied so deeply him self, | 
through his long life, that he could 
deliver sugar-coated emotion to supe 
audiences. It is as well that it is sa 
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Johannes Brahms. Vier Ernste Cesange, op. I2I. 


a. EKCCLESIASTES III. 

‘“One thing befalleth the beasts and the sons of men: the beast must die, 
the man dieth also, yea, both must die ; to beast and man one breath is given, and 
the man is not above the beast; for all things are but vanity. They go all to one 
place, for they are of the dust, and to dust they return. Who knoweth if a 
man’s spirit goeth upward? and who knoweth if the spirit of the beast goeth 
downward to the earth? Therefore, I perceive there is no better thing than fora 
man to rejoice in his own works, for that is his portion. For who shall ever 
show him what will happen after him ?”’’ 


6b. ECCLESIASTES IV. 

‘“So I returned and did consider all the oppressions done beneath the sun, 
and there was weeping and wailing from those that were oppressed and had no 
comfort; for with their oppressors there was power, so that no one came to 
comfort them. Then I did praise the dead — which are already dead — yea, more 
than the living which linger still in life; yea, he that is not is better than 
dead or living; for he doth not know of the evil that is wrought forever on 


earth.’’ 


Cc. HCCLESIASTICUS XLI. 

‘'O death, how bitter art thou unto him that dwelleth in peace, to him that 
hath joy in his possessions, and liveth free from trouble, to him whose ways are 
prosperous in all things, to him that still may eat! O death, how bitter art thou! 
O death, how welcome thy call to him that is in want, and whose strength doth 
fail him, and whose life is but a pain, who hath nothing to hope tor, and cannot 
look for relief! O death, how welcome art thou, how welcome is thy call!”’ 


d. 1 CORINTHIANS XIII. 

‘' Though I speak with the tongues of men, and of the angels, and have not 
charity, then am I become as a sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though 
I can prophesy and understand all mysteries, and am powerfulin knowledge, and 
though I have the gift of faith and can move the mountains, and have not charity, 
yetam I nothing worth. And though I give my worldly goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my fleshly body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. For now we see the word darkly as through a glass, but then we shall 
see it face to face. Here I know but partly, but there I surely shall know it, even 
as T[amalso known. Now abideth faith, and hope and charity, these three: but 
the greatest of them all is charity.’’ 
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The Symphony Concert Saturday 
—A Brahms Memorial. 


{t was eminently fitting that the con- 
cert of Saturday should be devoted to the 
memory of the great composer who died 


a week ago, yet we may question whether 


Such a concert can, under the best of cir- 
cumstances, be anything more than 

official homage to the composer. No sin- 
gle programme could give any idea of the 
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was much of mere technical difficulty in-— 
terwoven in the work, but week by week 
the matter clarified, and long before he 
gave his public performance he saw plain- | 
ly that all the technical difficulties were. 
but the means to an end, that there was” 
not a singie technical point present for 
the mere sake of difficulty. | hh 

The world will now gradually swing into 
this way of thinking. The truest music 
{s ever that in which intéllectuality and 


'emotion are blended, and this union of. 


forces Brahms, as Beethoven, has effect- 
ed. Brahms’ triumphs have been won, as. 
is the case with all of the great tone- 
masters except Chopin, in every field of 
musical expression. 

His symphonies have been the greatest: 


' since Beethoven, because he was a master 


Scope of Brahms’ work, no single concert | 


could do even the scantiest justice to the 
evolution of his genius. 


The concert of the week before was a 


more spontaneous offering to the compos- 
’ . 

ers memory; in the morning there had 

come the news of the death of the musi- 


cal giant, and the wonderful performance 


of Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic Symphony” 
was an unaffected tribute to the memory 
of Brahins that was more moving than 
the deliberately arranged 
which was his memorial service on this 
occasion. The thrilling performance of 
that threnody of Tschaikowsky was@#but a 
result of the fact that every man, from the 
conductor to the kettle-drummer, was 
mentally laying this musical tribute on 
the bier of Brahms. 

Probably the truest tribute to be given 
in the composer’s own music, would be 
the “German Requiem,” that wonderful 
funeral song which Brahms composed on 
the death of his mother. As it was, the 


_ present programme gave the ‘‘'Tragic Over- 


ture,’”’ which was a little too gruesome for 
the event, a set of Brahms’ songs, two of 
which had little to do with the matter, 
the concerto for violin and violoncello, 
which is not the best specimen of Brahms’ 
muse, and the fourth symphony, which, 
&reat as it is, is not nearly so typical as 
the first symphony in C minor. Neverthe- 
less, one may not quarrel with the conven- 
tional manner of paying tribute to the 
memory of a great man. 

Brahms will be better understood, now 
that he is dead, than he ever was, by the 
world at large, while he was alive. ite 
is the legitimate successor of Beethoven, 
(he one man of our time who could pres- 
ent logic in music, a lofty development 
of themes as Beethoven could. 

In the present days of formlessness in 
music, of excess of passion and exploita- 
tion of theories, this most learned orches- 


programme . 


of figure development, and each great 
orchestral movement grew from some 
Simple germ, as an oak can grow from 
an acorn; coherency was in them and 
homogeneity; hfs finale in the great C 
minor symphony was, like the first part 
of the finale of Beethoven’s ninth, an epi- 
tome of all that had gone before, and 
even in the finale of the fourth symphony, 
played on this occasion, the kiaship to 
Beethoven is apparent, for the grand vari- 
ations of a simple theme are as true a” 
counterpoise to the strength of the son- 
ata-allegro form used in the first move- 
ment as the finale of the Herolfe Symphony 
is a balance against the majesty of its 
own first movement. 

In the domain of chamber’ music, 
Brahms was ever the best modern expon- 
ent of the application of sonata work 
to this chastest of instrumental forms. 
In songs he was prone to develop his 
accompaniments too greatly, but he al- 
Vays recognized the power of the folk- 
song, aud in this became a devout fol- | 
lower of Schubert, Schumann and Franz. - 

In the concerto he had evidently im- | 
blbed the spirit of Beethoven as displayed 


|in his two last piano concertos; his con- 


certos were not to be mere displays of the 
soloist, they were to be symphonies with 
a solothread interwoven through the fa- 
bric; the soloist was abnegate himself, 
and the impression of the whole was to be 
given to the auditor, not the mere effect 
of a s{ngle part; therefore, one could ap- 
ply to his concertos the description given 
by Hauptmann of Beethoven’s Emperor 


_Concerto—they are symphonies with an 
obbligato solo part running through them. 


But the loftiest expression of Brahms’ 


- Muse was wrung from him by sorrow. It 


may be regarded as an axiom that agony 
is an excellent music teacher; Shelley has 
said that 


‘“‘Most wretched men 
Are cradled into Poetry by wrong: 


. They learn in suffering what they teach in 


tral mind (for composers think piano, as | 


Schumann, voice, as Schubert, or orches- 
tra, as Beethoven) of this generation, he 
never felt the need of defending his work 
by any pamphlets or other explanations, 
fis music was its own apologia, and it 
was to stand or fall by its own merits. 
Naturally there was a hue and cry by 
those who craved emotion merely, and it 
is singular how closely the animadversions 
upon Brahms resemble the early criticisms 
upon Becthoven. “Tgo learned,’’ cried 
the reviewers in 1800, ‘‘Not a bit of melody, 
not a bit of song!’’ “Crude and undi- 
gested learning,’’ wrote a Leipsic critic 
in 1799, ‘Difficulty 
sake of difficulty,’ said another four 


years later; and just such ap have | 
. been made against the great s 


phonist 
of our own time. 


merely for the. 
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song.’’ 


In Brahms’ case also, the anguish of the 
Singer made the beauty of the strain, for 
his German Requiem is the loftiest expres. | 
Sion of Sorrow, in its particular form, that 
has been produced in modern times. 

Almost its equal may be ranked the 
“Song of Destiny,’’ a composition which 
has something of the grandeur of the 
Hellenic tragedies, and in speaking of this 
one may bear witness to the fact that 
Brahms in his ruling of emotions with a 
mighty intellect, bears a certain affinity 
to the oldest Greek poets. 

That Brahms will always demand some-* 
thing of the auditor may be freely con-— 
ceded; he studied so deeply himself, all 
through his long life, that he could not 
deliver sugar-coated emotion to superficial 
audiences, It is as well that it is go; t 
Which is bought with effort is alw: 
valued the most, and the appreciation - 
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earlier! Se ann, S3 y 3, in & 
Whe Fourth Symphony is lilkely to be, ‘“Rhenish.’’ Soloist, Mr. Rafael Josetfy. 
| Eto the second, Brahms’ most popular HowarRp MALCOM TICKNOR. 
Born hony it is not so complex as the hs 
. first, nor so compact as the third, OPS mtn, atlicegntil 
past movement is a ghee ea ey es 
: . f w Cc 3Vré ; cle 
superb development of | P eneere at: the 
if aster. The simple | cS oh 
eetantng might seem to indicate simplic 
itv, but it soon begins to expand and grow, 
leading to constantly new presentations 
hief thoughts, so that the d 
Sects ‘of the diamond finally send out a 
| 7 low. 
ae slow movement begins with a Ng 
‘euliar phrase ‘that introduces a scale- 


( 


‘ 


unsympathetic. 
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of the Late Composer. 


The program of the 21st Symphony daticuse 
concert given last evening in Music Hal]j | *O4OWS: 
was made up of these works by Brahms, 


who died in Vienna, April 3: 


Tragic. overture, op. 81.......... its 
Four Serious Songs, op. 121 


nor, op. 
Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder. 
Syn:phony No, 4, in EB minor, op. 98 


The ‘Serious Songs’’ by Brahms were 
Written in 1896 when the composer was 
far from well. They are dedicated to 


'Max Klinger. 


by Mr. Bispham at his farewell Jon | one designed as a memorial. Even the ro« | 


cert, Oct. 31, 1896; they were first sun 
in the United States by Mr. Bisphar 
in New York, Jan. 12, 1897. 


The text of the first song is taken 
from the third chapter of Ecclesiastes, 
beginning with ‘“‘For that Which be- 
falleth the sons: of men befalleth 
beasts,’”” and ending with “For who 
Shall bring him to see what shall be 


after him”’’ 


The text of the second is from the 


fourth chapter of Ecclesiastes, begin- 
ning with ‘So I returned, and consid- 
ered all the oppressions that are done 
inder tho sun,” and ending with 


‘“‘Wherefore I praised the dead which | 


are already dead, more than the living 
Which are yet alive.” 

The text of the third is the marvelous 
apostrophe to death found in the 41st 
chapter of The Wisdom of Jesus the 
Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus. 

The text of the fourth is from the 
isth chapter of 1st Corinthians, ‘‘Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and 
Of angels,’’ ete. } 

it was sadly mistaken reverence to 
introduce these songs in a memorial 
program, for they are insufferably dull, 
The music is almost an impertinence to 
the nebly poetic words. Arid recita- 
tive by the yard, with little that is 
Suggestive, beautiful, dignified or grand 
in the piano part! Mr. Heinrich dis- 


played all of his most disagreeable man- 


nerisms and vocal offences. The accom- 
paniments by Mr. Paur were dry, harsh, 


aK 
ok *~ 
The other numbers of the program are 


‘familiar. It is enough to say that they 


were played in appreciative and rever- 
ent spirit by soloists and orchestra. 


« *« 

It is indeed meet and fitting that. the 
memory of celebrated musicians should 
thus be honored. This reminds me that 
the death of Tschaikowsky, who in 
high imagination, melodic feeling, sense | 
of color, and splendor of expression was | 
Superior to Brahms, passed unnoticed | 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Emil Paur. 


Philip Hale. 


They were first sung gongs, threo of which 
in Berlin by Mr. Sistermans at a con- 


cert of the Philharmonic Chorus, Nov. | 
16, 1896; they were first sung in London | 


& | bust vivacity of certain of the movements 
nm of the Fourth Symphony could not take 

| from the performance its suggestion of the | 
, pall and bier. We can conceive of a me- | 


cert of this season, given at Music Hall, 
Saturday evening, was made up entirely 
from the works of Brahms, and was as 
Ty pry 

Tragic Overture, op. 81. gk, 
Vier Ernste Gesi . ‘ 
a. Feclesiastes We OP 98h 

- Keclesiastes iy, 


Cc. Ecclesiasticus, 41. 
d. 1 Corinthians xiii. 


Concerto for Violin and Violoncell 
Symphony No, 4, in E minor Op, O8. » A minor, op. 102, . 


The soloists were Mr. Ma | 
Knetsel and Mr. Alwin Schroeder." Mr. Frans 


cmc concert was described on the pro- 
ramme as “In memory of Johannes | 

, Brahms,” but the preponderence of gloom 
given it by the introduction of the four | 
were musical settings || 
of the most melancholy texts in scripture | 
rhich bewail the lot of men on earth, made | 

_ the concert more like a funeral] Service than 


| 


J 
' 


morial concert which within the space al- 
lotted a symphony concert should give a 


| musical synopsis of Brahms’s works, touch- 


| 
ing on all the moods that are essentially | | 
characteristic of the man; but the pro- | 
sramme of Saturday night placed to the || 
front the prolixity of the composer, and if | 
there were among the audience some who | 
came to study Brahms as beginners it | 

| 


, would not be wonderful if they went away 
With the impression that his freat purpose 


was to lose himself in a wilderness of | 
sound. » | 
The four songs which were written, we | 
believe, in the last year of Brahms’s life, | 
when he was between death and the doctor, | | 
are with the exception of the last, little | 
more than the jotting down of tempera- 
mental commentary on gloomy texts that | 
will come into the mind of a man who is {Il : | 
and approaching old age, which sort with | 
his mingled present sadness and apprehen- 


sion. In the composition of three of these 
songs Brahms appears to have rejected 


beauty as if it were the crucial tempta- | 
tion of the musical flesh and he were St, | 
Anthony in his most ascetic mood. The 


fourth and last has, however, in it much 
beauty. It is a song. Mr. Heinrich sang | 
all of them well, and his treatment of the | 
fourth was nobly sympathetic, The task | 
set before him was no light one, and he re- | 
ceived little aid from the composer. The | 
applause received was his due, but we doubt, | 
if he had sung them in German, whether | 
the audience would have been so promptly | 
appreciative, for the clearness of his Eng 
lish enunciation gave many of his hearers 
at loast an explanation of the lugubrious 
strains and cleared him from any respon- 
sibility for their apparent formlcssness. 


We suppose that when people mourn they 


are to be left to judge of the manifestations 
they may choose to make ag solely their Own - 
| concern, but we must confess that these” 
f eines ae ———_ lb a ; slg 
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Mr. Paur played the accompaniments for | 
‘Mr. Heinrich. The work of the soloists and 
orchestra we admirable, and while ex- 
ceptions might well be taken to the pro-— 
gramme, none could be.to the manner of. 
the performance, which throughout was. 
broadly sympathetic. 
The programme for the rehearsal and 
concert this week will be: N.Rimsky Kor- 
sakow, Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Scheherazada” 
(first time); Schumann, Concerto for piano- 
forte; Schumann, Symphony No. 3, in 
Ei-flat major, ‘“‘Rhenish.Y The soloist will 
be Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


TRE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Peat. = Owe IIe 
Programme in Memoriam o 


- Johannes Brahms. 


Made up of the Late Composer’s Com- 
positions — The Selections Gloomy 
and Almost Without Relief — Max 
Heinrich, Frauz Kneisel and Alwin 
Schroeder the Sololisis. 


The concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Music Hall last evening was 
in memory of Johannes Brahms, and the 
programme was made up wholly of the 
late composer’s compositions, as follows: 

Tragic overture, op. 81. 

Four Serious Songs, op. 121. 

Concerto for violin and ’cello, op. 102. 

Symphony in EB minor, op. 98. 

Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. Franz Kneisel 
'and Mr. Alvin Schroeder were the solo- 
| ists. 

The selections were gloomy almost 

without relief, but the occasion was a 
melancholy one, and it may have been 
considered felicitously appropriate to re- 
strict the music ag far as possible to 
that of a funereal cast. The success in 
this direction was as complete as it was 
depressing and slumber-wooing. 


The ‘‘serious songs’’ proved to be the 
most effective opiate. The words of 
three of them are selected from ‘‘Ec- 
clesiastes,’’ and of the fourth from 
“Corinthians.’’ They may possibly be 
set to. very fine music, and in perfect 
Sympathy with the text, but they are 
nevertheless, exceedingly dull an 
dreary, not to say irritatingly uninter- 
esting. Of beauty they are wholly bar- 
-ren, and it is difficult to understand 
their musical meaning. If there is any- 
thing of form in them it is not discover- 
able’ on a first hearing, nor did Mr. 

einrich’s method of singing them ren- 

er them any more attractive, while his 
enunciation of the noble text provided 
no special delight to an ear sensitive to 

a@ pure and refined delivery of English. 
Thése songs are not well suited to dis- 

lay bins n his more agreeable mood, 

or they demand a large legato style 
which is not among his most character- 
istic artistic gifts. However, the songs 
and the singer were vigorously applaud- 


“went in nted h use black. {0 


The ‘‘Tragic’’ overture, one of Brahms’ 
most perfect and most masterly works 


| in its class, was splendidly read and 


played; in truth, the interpretation and 
performance brought out the beauties of 
ihe overture as they were never brought 
out before. The solo parts of the con: 
eert were rendered by Mons. Kneisel 
and Schroeder with rare elegance of 
technique, grace of style and warmth 
of sentiment, and the plaudits it com- 
manded werg fully merited. The or- 
chestra seemed to do its work through- 
out con amore. The concert, however, 
as a whole, was not inspiriting. Perhaps 
it was not intended that it should be, 
and that it was meant to partake of the 
qualities of a funeral service, in which 
case it may have been somewhat indis- 
creet, not to say untimely, to have dwelt 
critically on either the programme or 
its performance. | 

A passing word of notice must be 
given to Mr. Paur’s effective playing of 
the difficult accompaniments to the 
songs. 

The programme for the next concert 
isi Symphonic Suite, ‘“‘Scheherazade, 
N. Rimsky Korsakow, first time; con- 
certo for pianoforte, Schumann, 
‘Rhenish’’ symphony, Schumann. Mr 
Rafael Joseffy is to be the soloist. 
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“On ecent death of the 
Johannes Brahms, | 
the symphony selections originally an- 
nounced for last week were changed 
and in place thereof Mr Paur’s program 
was made up entirely from works of the 
dead composer. The numbers included 
the “‘Tragic’”’ overture, a Sroup of arias | 
from ‘Vier Ernste Gesange,’’ concerts | 
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fourth symphony. The soloists were 
Messrs Max Heinrich baritone, Franz 
Knetsel violin and Alwin Schroeder 


alto. It was specially appropriate to 
the occasion that Mr Kneisel was chos- 
en to interpret the violin part in the 


ter enjoyed the friendship of Brahms 


and had been musically associated with JU 


him in Germany. The concerto was 
played by Messrs Kneisel and Schroeder 
os oe Symphony concert in November, | 

Mr Paur’s program last week was of 
unusual length and of a somber nature 
befitting the event, ‘In memory of 
Johannes Brahms.’’ The concerto was 
magnificently interpreted by the soloists 


whose artistic association for many || 
| mold, he devoted a consider 
i 


years has developed a unity in senti- 
ment and eprreston rarely attained by 
artists of their rank. The ensemble 


in A minor for violin and cello and the | 2S BRAHMS DEAD. apr 


concerto, as the symphony concert mas- . 


Peele Ccommendably. Thé w ind fi erates 
Tents gave out the themes alloted em | 
with an admirable tone and the com. _ 
licated finale ran smoothly along to) 
Mr Rafael Joseffy will be the soloist 
at this week’s concerts. The program 
will comprise Korsakow’s Symphonic 
suite “Scheherazade,” first time here, a 
Schumann pianoforte concerto and 
Schumann’s ‘‘Rhenish’”’ Symphony. 


% 
i] 
|Famous Musician and Composer 
| Passes Away—Sketch of Dis- 


| tinguished Career. 


Johannes Brahms, whose déath 6¢- 
curred in Vienna yesterday, was born 
May 7, 1833, at Hamburg, where his father 
played the double-bass in thé orches- 
tra. He received, his first instructions 
in music from his father, and then 
studied under Eduard Marxsen. After 
several years of activity as Director 
of Music at the Court of Jip pe et 

able period 
vf time to assiduous study and com- 
position in his native town. 


laying was all that could be desired, | Then he preveccer in 1862, to Vienna, 


or with a sympathetic reading of the ' 
work was combined the perfect execu- ' 
|tion of the due and every phrase was | 


| given in the spirit of the composer, and . 
not as individualized contributions to | 


Which city became his second home; for, 
although he quitted it after holding for 
one year the post of Director of the 
Singing Academy (1864), he never felt 
at ease in the other towns which he 


che different parts of the selection. The |! visited — Fea? Zurich, Baden- 
ng 


brilliant passages in unison were flaw- | 
less in tone and where the So-called 
‘“‘dialogves’’ occurred the instruments 
harmonized perfectly. The finale was 
given with a vigorous tonality, and the 
orchestral assistance throughout was 
admirable in every particular. The 
soloists were many times recalled. . 
| Mr Heinrich sang the froup from 
“Vier Ernste Gesange,’” in his usual] | 
artistic and expressive manner. Few | 


| Singers have the art of indicating the 
|sentiments of songs more skilfully than | 


Boston’s popular baritone and the re- 
ligious spirit of these selections were 
presented with great effect. Mr Paur 
assisted at the piano as accompanist 
and his work was admirable and in per- 
fect harmony with the moods of the 
composer and interpretation of the sing- 
er. Mr Heinrich received many trib- | 
utes of applause at the close of his 
singing. . 

The ‘‘Tragic’’ overture is a sonorous 
composition, bristling with orchestral 
difficulties in nature of rythmicg pro- | 
gressions and contrasted themes pitted 
against each other. It appeals more to 
the musical expert and student than to 
the average auditor for, the massive- 
ness of the work, grand though it be, is 
at times so complex as ito be almost- 
‘Chaotic to the general ear..;The proper, | 
Classic spirit of the work was well 
maintained by the orchestra. 

The fourth symphony was sympathet- | 
ically treated. Notably good was the| 
performance of the martial theme by | 
the wind instruments in the first part, 
the subsequent curios arpegegi effects by 
the strings and the working out of the 
coda. The variations of the second 
movement were strongly and smoothly | 


Baden—and accor ly, in 1869. he re- 
turned to the Austrian capital, He con. 
ducted, from’ 1872 to 1874, the concerts 
of the Society of Amateur Musicians, 
until Herbeck, who had in the mean- 
time resigned his post of Court Director 
of Music, resumed the functions of that 
Office. Brahms then resided for some 
time away from Vienna, chiefly near 
Heidelberg, but returned in 1878. 
Undoubtedly Brahms was entitled to 
rank among the pgreatest coinposers 
now living. At first he followed the 


. “New German” schcol which had been 


inaugurated by Schumann; later he in- 
clined more to the classical school, so 
that now he is reognized by onserva- 
tive institutes as a classical composer. 
In fact, he combined in himself the dif- 
ferent. styles, and may be claimed both 
by musical progressionists and by 


' classicists as belonging to them. 


Although Brahms attracted public 


notice in consequence of Schumann’s 
recommendation, the recognition of his 


genius in wider circles dates only from 
the year 1868, when his “‘Deutschés Re- 
quiem’’ (Op. 45) was produced. Among 
his later works are “Rinaldo,” @ can- 
tata; ‘‘Schicksalslied,’’ “Triumphited,”’ 
‘“Rhapsodie” from Goethe’s ‘“Hartz- 
reise,’ besides string quartets, sym- 
honies and a great number of songs, 
uets, choruses, concertos, motets, trios, 
sextets, etc. His songs, in which he | 
mainly follows Schumann’s style, have | 
ecome popular all over the world, as | 
are those compositions in which hé 


; embodies Hungarian national melodies. 


. 


—- 
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as also were the conflicting melody and 
harmony preceding the close of this 
part. The third movement was inter- 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 


All. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. SYMPHONIC SUITE, “Scheherazade,” op. 35. 


I. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship: 
Largo maestoso...Allegro non troppo. 


II. The Story of the Calender-Prince : 
Andantino. 


III. The Story of the Young Prince and the Young Princess: 
Andantino quasi allegretto. 


IV. Festival at Bagdad ; the Sinking of Sindbad’s Ship: 
Allegro molto e frenetico. — Vivo. — Allegro. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


SCHUMANN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in A minor, op. 54. 
I. Allegro affettuoso. 
II. Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso. 
III. Allegro vivace. 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in E-flat major, op. 97, 
**Rhenish.’’ 


I, Lebhaft. 
Scherzo: Sehr missig. 
Nicht schnell. 
Feierlich. 
Lebhaft. 


Soloist: 
Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


The Pianoforte used is a Steinway. 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF SYMPHONIC SUITE, ‘‘Scheherazade,”’ op. 


The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship: 

Largo maestoso.—Allegro non troppo 

The Story of the Caleunder-Prince 

| Andantino. 
RAFAEL JOSEFI'Y, | The Story of the Young Prince and the Young Princess 
Pianiat Andantino quasi allegretto. 
" Festival at Bagdad ; the Sinking of Sindbad’s Ship 

Allegro molto e frenetico. — Vivo. — Allegro 

(First time in Boston. ) 
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SCHUMANN CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in A minor, op. 


Allegro affettuoso. 
Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso. 
Allegro vivace. 


ee 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in E-flat major, op. 97, 


‘*Rhenish,’’ 
Lebhaft. 

Scherzo: Sehr miissig 
Nicht schnell. 
Feierlich. 

Lebhaft. 


Soloist: 


Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


eee —s —_ ee nse 


The Pianoforte used is a Steinway 
MR RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 


Pianist. 
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The Rimsky-Korsokoff Suite at 
the Symphony Concert. 


The Handel and Haydn Society’s 
Easter Concert. 


Long deferred because of its many dif- 
ficulties, the Rimsky-Kagsokoff Suite was 
performed on Saturday to the amazement 
of every concert-goer who had _ been 
brought up in the paths of Bach and right- 
eousness; yet no one dare say that the 
mountain brought forth a mouse; it was 
rather a white elephant that emerged. 

The Suite entitled “Scheherazade,” in- 
troduced us to a new Berlioz, a Russian 
Berlioz who had been nurtured on aug- 
mented seconds, cradled in triplets, and 
had imbibed chromatics from his boyhood; 
a man who can dazzle with a display of 
tone-color that fairly throws the ‘Sym- 
phonie Fantastique” in the shade. 

The work is in Music yery much lke 
& Turner painting of the 148 period is in 
its own domain of Art, it presents few 
ideas, but an overwhelming glow of color; 
as a lesson in tone-coloring of the most 
modern sort it is very interesting and 
should be given again soon, for no one can 
digest its strange effects on a first hearing. 
Both violins and violoncellos give weird 
passages on the bridge (‘‘sull’ ponticello’’), 
and the muted effects on some of the 
brasses are most novel in their tone-color, 

Thers is a free, improvisational charac- 
ter about the*movements-that suits well 
to the subject, and the frequent introduc- 
tion of the Scheherazade figure, while 
leading to a little monotony, gives a poeti- 
cal idea of the story-teller of the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights.”’ 

The work is the thorniest possible path 
for the performers; we cannot recall a 
composition of its length which presents 
as many technical difficulties as this Suite. 
That it was played with such elasticity 
and surety reflects the greatest possible 
credit on Mr. Paur and on our orchestra. 

The first movement pictured ‘“Sindbad 
and his Ship,’ but was scarcely a very 
graphic sketch; it presented a few guiding 
motives ‘of which the ‘‘sea motive’ with 
its sudden shocks and jolts was the most 
graphic. The Scheherazade motive, was 
not only present in many parts this 


movement but bubbled up in each of the | 
its omnipres- | 


and 
and continuity. to 
the work even while inducing a certain 
Sameness. This figure was chiefly given 
to the solo violin (another appropriate 
touch) and was very expressively played 
Mr. KKneise}, 
se a second movement dealt with the sub- 
ject of ‘The Calender Prinee,”’ (which one 
was not stated) and was made up of pep- 
per and paprika; it was so highly spiced 


movements 
a coherency 


succeeding 
ence lent 


anc 
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Was inspired by the foot-notes of that 
Spiciest of translators. The Bassoon (pos- 
‘Sibly this was the young Porter of the 
story) had some very difficult work to do 
and did it very well. 

The third movement, “The Story of the 
young Prince and Princess,’’ was the most 
popular part of the work, a very effective 
)}march theme appearing here with all the 
| effects of the “Turkish Music.,”’ 
| vigorously applauded, 

' The last movement gave 
Bagdad festival. 


It was 


a picture of a 
Naturally it tended 


y suppose that RimskysKorsa- 
theme from Burton's edition! 


frankly in the direction of Oriental dances | 


and it must 


have recalled the 
Plaisance 


Midway 
to more than one auditor. 


It had | 


some moments of zreat strength and its | 


tone-coloring was the 
.this kaleidoscopie suite. 

Of course the question arises, after the 
. Severe study necessary to master this com- 
position, ‘‘Was the game worth the can- 
dle?’”’ We hold emphatically that it was, 
for this is a new musical voice out of the 
Fast, | 

The recently-given work 
Strauss and this Oriental 
_apart as the poles, represent the full] tech- 
nique of the most modern orchestra: pas- 
sages are played and effects achieved that 
would have (filled a seethoven with 
wonder, that a Mendelssohn would 
Ihave held to impossible. The 
old Alchemists in the pursuit of 
a barren and (fruitless science brought 
forth the most useful of sciences,—Chemis- 
try; the modern tone-colorists, even when 
]barren of truly musical ideas, are forging 
4&4 weapon which the true composer of the 
future will wield with greater effect than 
its makers. And the musical genius of the 
future may come from Russia too! 
<7 The tand that can give such passionate 
fervor as glows in the works of Tschaikow- 
Sky and such orchestral technique as is 
present in such a suite as this, is the land 
of the rising sun in Musical Art. 
€ But how barren of actual beauty the 
Suite was becarne plainly apparent when 
it was followed by two great Schumann 
compositions; here there was no grotesque- 
ness Masquerading as genius, no melodic 
weakness hiding behind bizarrerrie. One 


most brilliant in 


Suite, widely 


be 


somehow seemed to be ina purer, sweeter 


atmosphere, entirely greater field of 
art. 

Schumann’s Concerto for piano (A minor) 
with Joseffy at the instrument was some- 
thing not soon to be forgotten. We ere 
}8lad to lay another tribute of praise at the 
feet of this great pianist, who began as a 
“mere virtuoso and has since grown into a 
musical genius. [t was Schumann 
Stantly in the foreground and never @ sus- 
~picion of the artist’s personality at the 
front. 

A grand work grandly performed from 
first to last (save a slight lagging ih the 
first movement), and both its intrinsie 
beauties and its worthy interpretation 
fully appreciated by § the audience, for 
prolonged applause and many recalls fol- 
-lowed its conclusion. This work, the 
Brahms second, and Beethoven’s fourth 
and fifth concertos, are the masterpieces 
| of their particular field; begun as a phan- 
otasie in 1841, the 
| tunate in not finding’ a publisher, for in 
1845 it becarne something much better 
than a phantasie, being elaborated into 
pits present shape. 

“ It was abused by all the martinets of 
music on its appearance, for the sticklers 


ant 


for form could not reconcile themselves to , 
its free shape, the immediate entrance of 


_the piano, the bold theme of the ‘“Tutt}’”’ 
following, which dominates 
thereafter, the introduction of 
tive after the subordinate theme (probate 
ly because the latter was not su 


Schumann work was for-. 


everything 
a new mo-— 


ted for 


by Richard. 
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, epinent) ana’ the cadenza Interwoven Sitely, and high praise ifs al due to EP Meee ee eR Tae ee ok a | anti hel exotie ‘quality. Making such allowances, 
anto — e end or the — irs: move nent, & ‘ ‘s 1arp, te cle rinet orn ar ca Oe gs | 4¢ Cc 4 | p ¥ at, AA’ Satya SS ia. iagede ar eNas ae tells ait. ty 
‘the se were radical touches at the time of q thee ‘playe s for their pure tonality é he mM | A fe RAMA. t sgh nee hed o should say that this e 
the production of the concerto, although | and admirable shading in solo phrases. - | © , nazade”™ o Rimsky-Korsakoff S was one of 
‘Beethoven had partially anticipated some | A very melodic theme runs through Music Hall: Boston Symphony Concert. _the most genial, picturesque and truly poetic 
of them. The Intermezzo, a new style of | the four movements, Pgh en 2 in many Th | : new compositions that we have heard for @_ 
‘movement probably introduced because different. ways; first as a solo for the € programme of the twenty-second Sym. good while. It is all perfectly free in form: - 
the “Andante Pee ¢ymeht episode in the"| violin. and afterwards juggled about by phony concert, given in the Music Hall lagi but it all seems musically coherent. yo 
pores ave es ad anticipated. the effect | rhe various instruments, either in brief Saturday evening, was as follows: J kni DEICRnY CORSE: ae 
of a regular slow movement, also provoked | solos, in unison or accompanied by the Rimsky-Korsakoff; Symphonic Suite, “8 , nit, and well balanced; each one of the four | 
comment. This movement was splendidly | other contingents. This is the Sche- 5 P 6, “Scheherazade,” movements is a vivid picture. It all,seems _ 


: opus 35. 

given on this occasion, the charming con- | herazade motif, or narration. In the (First time in Boston quite natur . 

: © . — . all writ , ' - 
fthestra being especially effective because | {78t Part the story ts of Sinhad’s voy- Schumann: Concerto for pianoforte, in A minor, fetched or painfully sought after. The ine, 
F : age, several motifs be : | , | - 
of the perfect balance and ensemble at- ante the sea, the ace” ee ahi, ae Behumann: | Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, opus 97, |Strumentation is absolutely original, and as 


tained. ' Here the harp part is very prominent, ree beautiful as it is new. Upon the whole, we 


If ever Schumann showed himself a mks- . , ? Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the pianist. “ ” | 
ter of syncopation, (and he is the greatest and the alternate phrases given to the ‘hail ‘‘Scheherazade”’ as a _ really valuable | 


layrcopater of them all) it is in the ants) different parts of the band are ex- - It was plainly worth while to postpone |eaddition to our repertory, as a work which 
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Meanie concerto, where one is constantty) shang {SEOUL a on aren a8 Mr eine the Rimsky-Korsakoff suite until last ,Will be heard again with delight. 

mystified and held on tenderhooks between | orchestration. Each body of instru- aturday; the work is essentially more of Schumann’s great ‘Cologne’ symphony | 
8-4 and 4-4 rhythm, a difficult affair to’ ments appear to indulge in so-called con- an orchestral virtuoso-piece than anything -might have been better played. Indeed it | 


‘phrase well, a work that is never heard Tr ac | , we have he | | 
‘with perfect ensemble unless there is a Me oknh agg Aion | each other until they yet heard in this city, and Mr. Paur has been better played by our orchestra be- | 


| hal forming an ensemble was quite right in sayin two or th fore. For one thin | | 
Menaustor tie Ena Goth sonditions psd nds Oia and in @ great mea- weeks ago: “If we scateat, give @ Hehinono of the changes introduced by Se ‘Paur--qull | 
were fulfilled on this occasion, and chere- A peculiar effect in the second move- performance of it, we will not give it at all.” |stituting staccato bowing in the violins for 
fore the concerto was played ina memora- ment was the bassoon solo against the As we have hinted, such a performance as |Schumann’s characteristic tremolo—were 


© manner. throbbing double-basses was gi : 
The Schumann Symphony which followed ag brillient march, ne I ah up to given last Saturday was wéll worth |felicitous. Then there was too much toy- 


by re- waiting for; it was superb ing with the rhyth 
is not the greatest of the five, (counting gponses on the strings plavec , uperbd at every point, & Ww é rhythm. 
the “Overture, Scherzo and [Finale as a Here again is the ag Ait “hac, Just the sort of performance the work itself } Of Mr. Joseffy’s playing of the Schumann 
syn.phony without a slow movement), but tossed about until its brilliant and jovial demands. As for the composition, we hardly /concerto—not heard at the symphony con-: 
it comes close after the glorious one in B_ nature developes into a finale of a comi- think that any of us Occidentals can quite jcerts for over four years—it. may b id 
flat. Its first movement was gSiven with cal character. This movement was de- full a doi | ; y e@ sa 
uet the right abandon and power. ite | tanstaiie tnteborated tive broking Ratine y appreciate it. In listening to it we ;that it was an astoundingly beautiful piece 
Bcherzo is a good ‘example of those se- | given with a wonderful unanimity by were more than ever impressed with the fal- jof pianoforte playing. His exquisite beauty 
Yious Scherzos (a seeming anomaly) which | the separate contingents. lacy of the old saying that music is a uni- /of touch, the perfect clearness of his tech- 
aot which did not distort its char- times Eiauant pte A ry BN nga ano case, strong Asiatic—that is, Oriental—afnl- | lightful. His conception of the work is | 
wh ® e€ , Sy ; As } Z . ; 
* In the Cathedral scene, that extra move- | and the furious: peterd pres atom can kaee to) piri A and, when a Russian extremist, like |another matter, and one concerning whiéh 
mment, (for it is more than an introduction | percussion and other instruments at the imsky-Korsakoff, sets out to treat so in- |We do not care to\say very much, for the 
finale) the added trombones, spite | close were but slightly less deafening : trinsically Oriental a subject as anything Style in which he was accompanied by the 


of a single slip, gave just the effect of | than in the shipwrecking episode in the from the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ something very orchestra did not help him to realize it. He 
Be tesa wos, icdescribatic. Alto: | Met OVe™ERY SN reset tt Say Sea ea ae Rie |S the vt cient ee re 

Stic as 1€8C Jie, = | simo. S ar. assented a fete ? 4 lhe Sy? : ‘5 
Seether a very good performance such as | scene, followed by ‘an orgy and a disas- sky-Korsakoff certainly wears his Oriental- has taken Schumann’s Allegro affettuoso”’ | 
we are beginning to. expect from our |ter at sea, the tone nicture can better ism very easily, gracefully, and as to the in the first movement au pied de la lettre; 
“orchestra anc one which can only be | pe imagined than described. manner born. Unlike the musically Orient- , perhaps pianists in general err in putting 


chronicied with praise that is becoming Mr Joseffy piayed the schumann con- alizing Frenchman or German, he has little |SOmewhat too much of passion into this. 
ere é ¢ se days r : in ; 3\7 3 aes | ; 
“very oft-repeated in these days oO ou certo in a thoughtful and sy mpathetic to do with the now tolerably familiar ‘‘Ori- | Movement; still we think Mr. Joseffy goes 
orchestral supremacy. Louis C. Elson. manner, giving to the piano part its : : 
eee 3 | bivper vaiue, but never forcing it into ental chromatic mode’’—that so-to-speak | too far in the other direction, and lets the 
Symphony Orchestra Concert, Wes undue prominence. He preserved the double-minor”’ scale, so full of augmented | ®&ffectionateness” of the music degenerate 


} ) fidently intended by the com- intervals—which most of h 1 ‘at times into absolute ‘‘coochy-cum-coochy.” 
Th rogram for the 22d symphony | COUDSe CVICe ade Px NE OMR= of us have learnt to | y y. 
honsert. Ki rised a symphonic suite, Peer) rey ee pure cae ae Rents) Pert associate with the East; he writes, in gen- | And, in the finale, if Mr. Joseffy calls his 
“Scheherazade,” by Korsakoff, first | strument. His technique is wonderful, eral, in quite other Eastern modes, the dif- | tempo “Allegro vivace,” we should like to 
time here. Schumann’s A minor Con- | and tone as pure as ever, and it his ference between which and our ordinary |Know what he calls “Allegro moderato”? 
certo for the piano and the a th fortissimo. passages are lacking some- major and minor scales is far more subtile, He does many exceedingly strong and grace+ 
Symphony. Mr Rafael Joseffy was the | what in power, there is no lack of ex~ | but which have nevertheless a very marked ful things in this movement, but plays it 


soloist. The Korsakoff suite is an Ori- ' eS cient ‘7 
aes / pression and beautiful phrasing. In the individuality of th , ‘without any brilllancy. He was, how 
free, fone picture afte! Arabian | frst movement the trills were slightly A caer own. -Oniy these 4 cig 


Nights,’”’ and the four movements illus- ie ume Bue Shig Galen modes are unfamiliar to our Western ears— @Pturously applauded and recalled at the 
ere niceing ‘witn hg Mert t at maa very quickly disappeared, and in the’ quite as much so as those of the Gregorian ae . 

dad and a shipwreck. The author is cadenza, the arpeggios in the second | Chaunt—and it is exceedingly difficult for ® 6 next progremme is: Grieg, suite from 
known as one of the foremost of the | ™ovement and the florid passages Pi us to feel at home in them; what strikes us “Peer Gynt i Goetz, aria from ‘Taming 
young Russian school of writers, and in : LAG age Bares a Perens Wer sees. first in the music written in them is a cer- Of the Shrew’’; Beethoven, three orchestral 
‘this work he evidences his right to the y effective. Pager > Euate ~ some | tain exotic quaintness, which is probably Movements from symphony No. 9, in D 


clined to hasten the tempo in 
Be aod contrasts a the ae ottinied places, but otherwise the assistance was far enough from the composer’s intention, minor, opus 125; Beethoven, overture to 


“garb of an eastern potentate, and the UP to the usual standard, Mr Josefty he being so used to them that he sees no © eonore,’’ No. 3, opus 72. Miss Lena Little 
musical surprises are numerous and at| Was recalled many times at the close of quaintness in them at all. Another marked WIIl be the singer. 


c 


; almos ‘tling. The subject re- | his. performance. . 
Syed moe Pe tment. Dean ieee cnt The Schumann ‘“Rhenish’’? symphony rely ada characteristic of this music, 
has used the latitude, seemingly, to the | Was well played as a whole. The “‘pon- our ears, is its dismal melancholy; no 


utmost. derous jollity’’ of the second movement doubt this side of it does not strike the Ori- 
The musical divisions are so complex |is to be specially commended Sead its ental in the least; but, no matter how nimble 
that one hearing of the piece is insuffi- | suggestive treatment, and the orches- the tempo nor how lively the rhythm, every 


. sy ¢ tral work in the,powerful glimax to the 
Ghent Nee ee eae tly PR first movement was stirringly vigorous. phrase seems to us to speak of naught but 


organization skilled in | Miss Lena Little will be this week’s so- Cimmerian gloom and black despair. In 
et one Could sane to give gore than i‘loist. The program will comprise the listening to it, we feel like Mr. Lillyvick, 


a creditable performance of the piece. | ram suite, ‘‘Peer Gynt,’’ aria from who could not be persuaded that French 


“Taming of the Shrew,’’ three move- 
he, Brompness wiih wich the baton | ments from, Beethoven's ninth syimpno- was not a very doleful language. Wo hava 


cs ny and the ‘‘Lenore”’ overture. to listen to this ‘“‘Scheherazade’’ like 
; Me Tedeehour Se Meo at payers, | Strangers, not well up in the dialect; we 
were taken up as if AR cy man, Mr have to make all sorts of allowances for its 
‘Kneisel played the narration motifs ex- 
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Symphony Cousens. = orelts 
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Last night, in Muste Hall, the Symphony Or- == 


chestra gave its twenty-second concert. The 


programme was: HP i 


Symphonic suite, ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ op. 35.... 
Nicolai Rinisky-Korsakoff 
Concerto for pianoforte, A minor, op. 54.... | 
Schumann — 
Symphony No. 3, E flat major, op. 17 
Schumann 
Soloist, Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 

The Symphonic Suite was played for the first 
time in Boston on this occasion, and wisely 
played, for it is as necessary to hear new music 
as old, but it is a work that does not call for. 
impassioned enthusiasm. The composer does 
“not indulge in occultism; it is easy to follow 
the narrow train of his thoughts, and in devel- 
oping them he is less erudite than he wishes 
to be. He thinks in a spasmodic way, in little 
gushes, and the wide intervals between the 
thoughts he fills in with patching in the mod- 
ern method, but not always with the modern 
art. When he gets a little bit of melody, which 
is occasionally vulgar, he does not know what! 
to do with it, and so in his desperation he cuts | 
it off short, and uses patching again. | 

If one listens to the music and reads the. 
programme at the same time, one will discover 
that the composer is telling an Arabian Nights’ | 
story about the sea and Sinbad’s ship, about. 
the Calender-Prince, about the young Prince 
and the young Princess, and about a festival at 
Bagdad, that ends in a shipwreck against “a, 
rock surmounted by a bronze warrior.’’ The 
bronze warrior does not come out very plain 
in the music; but there is a vivid suggestion of 
the noise that accompanies a tempest or of a 
dynamite explosion. The disconnected story is 
‘held together by motives: there are the Sche- 
herazade motive, the sea motive, and the wave 
'motive; but it is the Scheherazade motive that 
the composer chiefly depends on in moments of. 
difficulty, and the careless will accept for pro- 
fundity that which is characteristic of the ab- 
sence of thought. At first hearing the work 
seems superficial and trivial, but as long friend- 
ship would make one enjoy even the company 
of Mr. Hyde, repeated hearings of this sym- 
phonic poem might make it not only endurable 
but even delightful. The work was played with 
admirable vigor and brilliancy. 

Mr. Rafael Joseffy once again demonstrated 
that he is an interpretative artist of the finest 
calibre, as well as a master of technique. He 
was faithful to his composer in making no at- 
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Work Not Over Deep in Finer Essen-_ 
tials of Musicianship — Brilliantly | 
and Perfectly Piayed — Schumann . 


Concerto Gloriously Rendered by 

Mr. Joseffy. a oe 

The programme of the 22d of this sea- 
son’s concerts by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, int Music Hall, last evening, 
was: . 


Symphonic suite, ‘‘Scheherazade’’...... iy 
Nicolai Rimsky-Korasoff 
(First time in Boston.) 
Concerto for pianoforte 
Symphony, ‘‘Rhenish’’...... rage hs 6 08 
Mr. Raphael Joseffy was the soloist. 
On the fiyleaf of the orchestral score 


of the new suite is the following: ‘‘The™ 


Sultan Schahriar, persuaded of the false- | 


ness and faithlessness of women, had 
sworn to put every one of his wives 


te death after the first night. But the | 


Sultane Scheherazade saved her life by 
interesting him in the stories she told 
him during 1001 nights.”’ If the fair and 
ingenious Sultana related her stories as 
confusedly and unmeahingly, not to say 


-ceacophonously, as the composer has re-— 
lated them musically, he would have 
ordered her to be powstrung or to have 


her head lopped off after the second or 


third night; unless he excusably imag- | 
ined her to be a tunatic; in which case, — 
with that consideration which Mussul-_ 


mans show toward creatures thus a/fflict- 


ed, he would have looked upon her as 


one under the special care of God, and 
let her go on her way unharmed. That 


he would have permitted her to gabble — 


away, Korasoffwise, for two years, eight 
months and odd days, is wholly improb- 
able. Hence, it is only reasonable to 


conjecture that the Russian composer | 


has made some radical mistake regard- 


ing the spirit in which Scheherazade di- | 
rected the pessimistic Schahriar from his | 


-bloodthirsty purpose. 

The work is divided into four parts, 
the first entitled ‘‘The Sea and Sinbad’s 
Ship’; the second, ‘“‘The Story of the 
Calender Prince,’’ whether he who had 
pai one eye or one of the others is not 
said; the third, ‘‘The Sto ‘of the 


Young Prince and the Young Princess,’’ . 


tempt to force the pianoforte into undue prom- | and the ‘hei at A ‘Festival at Bagdad; 


of the true artist and all of Mr. Joseffy’s work 
belongs to this character. He very naturally 
and most deservedly won a triumph by his 
brilliant and most artistic interpretation. 
Throughout the concert the work of the or- 
_chestra was of the highest quality, which is 


another way of saying that it was done by the is 2 i 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


inence, but the self-reserve was characeristic | the tiers | of 


| nbad’s Ship.”’ 

.. These titles have no significance, for 
they mean nothing as far as the music 

has any coherent connection with them, 

It is programme music of the ex 


order; but such explanation as is af-— 
forded of it does nothin Oa ak 


spepalng clear. e score ik 
e 


ut ; Pv > 


d in.tone color, and is sugges 
i ‘netrume tation 
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Phe promised symphonic suite, ‘Scheherazade,”’ 


>| by Nicolai Rimsky-Korsakoff, was at last brought © 


“an i forward at the twenty-second Symphony concert. 
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ent. It is indeed a composition of which to say in the 


favorite phrase of an esteemed contemporary, that 
One does not know exactly what to write after just 


hod, asingle hearing. It is the work tis eal 


of musi- | power, who commands ideality as well as form, 


primitive in 

‘polyphonic writing th 

race. tte worries a th 

ries a mouse, slowly 

until he deprives it’ of life. 

striking feature of the suite is 

posing manner in which it deals with 
nothing in particular. It resembles those 
nonsense verses in which lofty words 
and swelling phrases have all the ap- 


VE. are : 


pearance of serious poetic utterance un. 


til they are exami 
trick is seen through” when the clever 


The third movement has th : 
e ] 
pe and it is a gracefully srletiat cane 
of its kind; but it at last becomes weari- 
some by reason of the ersistent and 
unnecessary frequency with which it is 
repentance with bold literalness. Of clever 
p ama and effective instrumentation 
there is enough and to spare, but it all 
pee on oe Slsguise mere commonplaces 
s upon | 

aipteps pon them an aspect of 
which are not theirs intrinsically. 

If the comparison may be allowed, the 
muste ‘suggested a parvenu making an 
ostentatious display of his newly-ac- 
quired wealth \by Surrounding himself 
with gorgeously inharmonious furniture 
and wearing an excess of diamonds, in 
the belief that they will obliterate all 
ee ens of ne uate vulgarity, 

rK is o u 
performers, making fh Wat oueee 
demands on their te 
hevertheless, 
played, even t 


originality and of profundity || 


sensibility no less than vehemence. Itis original 
beyond all question in its thoughts, its fushions and 
its independence. But there is so much detail in 
it, its weaving is so complicated, and it is so often 
most energetic when one really needs to follow its 
flying figures most carefully, that, while the gen- 


eral effect is easily and instantly felt as exhilarat- 
ing and delightful, one still recognizes the need of | 


a further acquaintance. Its feur parts deal with 
the sea and Sinbad’s Ship; with the Calender- 
Prince ;—with the young Prince and Princess; and 
with a festival at Bagdad, which mutates to the 
wreck of the ship upon the magnetic island. ‘I'he 
. first and last stand for the allegros, the second for 


the scherzo, and the third for the slow movement. 


Asin the“ Harold” symphony of Berlioz, thers is 
& light, pleasant persuasive figure, susceptible to 
| Various modulations and moods, and intended as 
| representative of the story-teller, which a_ solo first 
violin introduces Opportunely into the different 
movements, and there are other phrases which sig- 
nify the sea, the wave-motion and the shi). 
Beauty abcunds in delicate and fanciful forms, 
quaintness isnot rare, and there are throughout 
elements of energy, passion and even grandeur, 
while in the second movement it would not. be dif. 
ficult to detect a vein of humor. It must be an im- 
mensely difficult work to learn and to play; for not 
only does it contain a great many obligato passages 


| which require unusual execution from such instru- 


‘ ments as the horn, the bassoon and _ the trombone, 


meray 


is per- 
no .ex-~- 
work was 
specially in 
n with stir- 
largeness of 
oe dn Ue gh a 
ause - 
was continued until nat cone hited 
and bowed his acknowledgements again 


assistance afforded hi 
Paup in his spirited, sympathetic Age's 
ective treatment of the orchestral part 
ot the work had its due share in ai ing 
he lanist to achieve his notable tri- 
on . In fact, the orchestra was at its 
Hy through the whole concert, and the . 
iterpretation as well as the performance 
mphony may be ranked among 
successes of the season. | 
elections for the next concert are: | 
“Peer Gynt,” Grieg; aria from ‘ 
ung of the Shrew,” Goetz; first 
f uovements of the ninth symphony, 
10ven; Overture, ‘‘Lenore,”’ No. 3 _ 
en. | } Lena Little is to be - 


and again. 


ba 
Ai ose 


i but the irregularities of entrance, of rhytbm and of 
| tempo, must keep the entire orchestra on the qui 


. Vive, especially in the lighter movements when the 
pace is pressed ;constantly. There are tremendous 
fulness and sonority in some of the more energetic 
passages, and the gradual, fateful compulsion of the 
sea and the mysterious island upon the doomed 
Ship is stately and noble. ‘The orchestra played 
with wonderful virtuosity, and others beside Mr. 
Kneisel (who well deserved) might fairly have 
Shared in the praise bestowed upon the solo lines. 

The suite was the first number, after which Mr. 
Joseffy played Schumann’s pianoforte concerto 
quite to perfection. Now that his once superficial 
elegance of technique has hecome as the polish upon 
more solid accomplishment, and that dignity and 
gravity of expression accompany his graceful, 
limpid and ever fair-tuned execution, it is a pleasure 
indeed to hear him read from tbe classic literature 
of his instrument. 

The programme ended witn a noble rendering of 

Schumann’s ‘‘Rhenish”’ symphony. 
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Symphony Concert 4 ' 
Last night, in Music Hall, the Symphony Or- 


The THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
3 eh 

First Time in Boston of the 

New Suite *“*‘Scheherazade.’’ 


. 
| aad 


chestra gave its twenty-second concert. 
programme was: 

Symphonic suite, ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ op. 35.... 

Nicolai Rinisky-Korsakoff 

Concerto for pianoforte, A minor, op. 54.... 

Schumann 
Symphony No. 3, E flat major, op. 17 
Schumann 
Soloist, Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 

The Symphonic Suite was played for the first 
time in Boston on this occasion, and wisely 
played, for it is as necessary to hear new music 
as old, but it is a work that does not call for 
impassioned enthusiasm. The composer does 
not indulge in occultism; it is easy to follow 
the narrow train of his thoughts, and in devel- 
oping them he is less erudite than he wishes 
to be. He thinks in a spasmodic way, in little 
gushes, and the wide intervals between the 
thoughts he fills in with patching in the mod- 
ern method, but not always with the modern 
art. When he gets a little bit of melody, which 
is occasionally vulgar, he does not know what 
to do with it, and so in his desperation he cuts 
it off short, and uses patching again. 

If one listens to the music and reads the 
programme at the same time, one will discover 
that the composer is telling an Arabian Nights’ 
story about the sea and Sinbad’s ship, about 
the Calender-Prince, about the young Prince 
and the young Princess, and about a festival at 
Bagdad, that ends in a shipwreck against ‘‘a 
rock surmounted by a bronze warrior.’’ The 
bronze warrior does not come out very plain) 
in the music; but there is a vivid suggestion of 
the noise that accompanies a tempest or of a 
dynamite explosion. The disconnected story is 
‘held together by motives: there are the Sche- 
| herazade motive, the sea motive, and the wave 
motive; but it is the Scheherazade motive that 
the composer chiefly depends on in moments of 
difficulty, and the careless will accept for pro- 
fundity that which is characteristic of the ab- 
sence of thought. At first hearing the work 
seems superficial and trivial, but as long friend- 
ship would make one enjoy even the company 
of Mr. Hyde, repeated hearings of this sym- 
phonic poem might make it not only endurable 
but even delightful. The work was played with 
admirable vigor and brilliancy. 

Mr. Rafael Joseffy once again demonstrated 
that he is an interpretative artist of the finest 
calibre, as well as a master of technique. 
was faithful to his composer in making no at- 


inence, but the self-reserve was characeristic 
of the true artist and all of Mr. Joseffy’s work 
belongs to this character. He very naturally 
and most deservedly won a triumph by his 
brilliant and most artistic interpretation. 


; k of th - | 
BPreeneus. Se CSnCers The WOrs © °' | and varied in tone color, and is sugges-_ 


chestra was of the highest quality, which is | 


another way of saying that it was done by the 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Concerto for pianoforte 
Symphony, ‘‘Rbenish’’ 


He 
| Young Prince and the Young Princess,”’ 
tempt to force the pianoforte into undue prom- ., 


Work Not Over Deep in Finer Essen- 


tials of Musicianship — Brilliantly 
and Perfectly Piayed — Schumann | 
Concerto Gloriously Rendered by | 
Mr. Joseffy. . 

The programme of the 22d of this sea- 


son’s concerts by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, in Music Hall, last evening, 
was: 

Symphonic suite, ‘‘Scheherazade’’ ; 


Nicolai Rimsky-Korasoff 


(First time in Boston.) 
Schumann 
Schumann 


Mr. Raphael Joseffy was the soloist. 
On the flyleaf of the orchestral score 


of the new suite is the following: ‘‘The 
Sultan Schahriar, persuaded of the false- 
ness and faithlessness of women, had 
sworn to put every one of his wives 
te death after the first night. But the 
Sultane Scheherazade saved her life by 


interesting him in the stories she told 


him during 1001 nights.’’ If the fair and 


ingenious Sultana related her stories as 


confusedly and unmeaningly, not to say 


cacophonously, as the composer has re- 
lated them musically, he would have 
ordered her to be powstrung or to have 
her head lopped off after the second or 


third night; unless he excusably imag- 
ined her to be a tunatic; in which case, 
with that consideration which Mussul- 
mans show toward creatures thus afflict- 
ed, he would have looked upon her as 
one under the special care of God, and 
let her go on her way unharmed. That 
he would have permitted her to gabble 
away, Korasoffwise, for two years, eight 
months and odd days, is wholly improb- 
able. Hence, it is only reasonable to 
conjecture that the Russian composer 
has made some radical mistake regard- 
ing the spirit in which Scheherazade di- 
rected the pessimistic Schahriar from his 
bloodthirsty purpose. 

The work is divided into four parts, 


the first entitled ‘“‘The Sea and Sinbad’s | 


Ship’; the second, ‘‘The Story of the 
Calender Prince,’’ whether he who had 
only one eye or one of the others is not 
said; the third, ‘‘The Story of the 


and the fourth, ‘‘Festival at Bagdad; 
the Sinking of Sinbad’s Ship.’’ 

These titles have no significance, for 
they mean nothing as far as the music 
has any coherent connection with them. 
It is programme music of the extremest 
order; but such explanation as is af- 
forded of it does nothing toward mak- 
ing its meaning clear. The score is rich 


tive of the orient. The instrumentation 
is ingenious and sensational. There is 
much of gorgeous hue, of sensuous ex- 
pression; there is also much of sound 


Beer re ety cist 
ef, 
)t to develop them. 


again, an 

as this.work may 
tion of the composer’ 
seems to be weak i 
over deep in the fin 
clanship, for his c 
simplest, 

themes e 


» Slow] 
until he deprives apt life 


The third movement has th 
e lon 
theme, and it is a gracefully siette tne 


| of its kind; but it at last becom 
. ; es weari- 
some by reason of the persistent and . first and last st 


unnecessary frequency with wh 

repeated with bold literalness. ar sister 
piquant and effective instrumentation 
there is enough and to spare, but it all 
tends to disguise mere commonplaces 
and to impress upon them an aspect of 
dignity, Of originality and of profundity 
which are not theirs intrinsically. 

If the comparison may be allowed, the 
music suggested a parvenu making an 
ostentatious display of his newly-ac- 
quired wealth by surrounding himself 
with gorgeously inharmonious furniture 
and wearing an excess of diamonds, in 
the belief that they will obliterate all 
indications of his innate vulgarity. 

The work is of huge difficulty to the 
performers, making the most exacting 
demands on their technique. It was 
hevertheless, brilliantly and perfectly 
ta: Sag TA the turkey-gobble phrase 

e bass 
fh ay oon in the story of the 


Mr. Joseffy, who was received with | 


exceptional cordiality, played the Schu- 
mann concerto gloriously. It is some- 
What late in the day to discuss his 
merits as a pianist, and it will be taken 


and there 


for granted that whatever he does will | 


be done in the highest artistic spirit 

e ¢ : s and 
with the most masterly skill. THis per- 
tormances on this occasion were no ex- 
ception to the rule. The work was 


| Tead and rendered by him, especially in 


the finale, which was given with stir- 
rin emphasis, dash and largeness = 
Style, in a manner that brought forth a 
remendous outburst of applause that 
vad Kee chat Bele yh keg he came forward 
c e + Ss + ; ‘ 
and again: acknowledgements again 
ine assistance afforded him } NV 
+ aur in his spirited, Sympathetic and > 
ective treatment of the orchestral part 
of the work had its due Share in aiding 
the pianist to achieve his notable tri- 
umpA. In fact, the orchestra was at its 
pons ougn the whole concert, and the 
nterpretation as well as the performance 
os the symphony may be ranked among 
he great successes of the season. 
suine eelections for the next concert are: 
tires movements of the nintl symphony 
ments o e ninth sympho 
Beethoven; overture, ‘Le NO. 8 


| 
| 


nore,’’ No. 3, _ 


Beethoven. Miss Lena Little is to be - 


the goloist. 


‘ ments as the horn, the bassoon and 


thing, "and much | The promised symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,”’ 


by Nicolai Rimsky-Korsakoff, was at last brought 
"=5 
forward at the twenty-second Symphony concert. 


It is indeed a composition of which to say in the 


favorite phrase of an esteemed contemporary, that 
One does not know exactly what to write after just 
asingle hearing. It is the work of a manof 
power, who commands ideality as well as form, 
sensibility no less than vehemence. Itis original 
beyond all question in its thoughts, its fushions and 
its independence. But there is so much detail in 
| it, its weaving is so complicated, and it is so often 
most energetic when one really needs to follow its 
flying figures most carefully, that, while the gven- 
eral effect is easily and instantly felt as exhilarat- 
ing and delightful, one still recognizes the need of 


a further acquaintance. Its feur parts deal with | 


the sea and Sinbad’s ship; with the Calender- 
Prince ;—with the young Prince and Princess: and 
With a festival at Bagdad. which Inutates to the 
| wreck of the ship upon the magnetic island. ‘Lhe 
and for the allegros, the second for 
the scherzo, and the third for the slow movement. 
As in the *‘ Harold’? symphony of Berlioz, thers is 


&@ light, pleasant persuasive figure, susceptible to | 


various modulations and moods. and intended as 
representative of the story-teller, which a_ solo first 
violin introduces Opportunely into the different 
movements, and there 
nify the sea, the 

Beauty abcunds in delicate and 
quaintness is notrare, and there are throughout 
elements of energy, passion and even grandeur, 
while in the second movement it would not. be dif- 
ficult to detect a vein of humor. It must be an imn- 
mensely difficult work to learn and to plav; for not 
only does it contain a great many obligato passages 
which require unusual execution from such 


are Other phrases which sig- 


fanciful 


instru- 
the trombone, 
but the irregularities of entrance, of rhythm and of 
tempo, must keep the entire orchestra on the qui 
Vive, especially in the lighter movements when the 
pace is pressed :constantly. ‘There are trem2ndous 
fulness and sonority in some of the more energetic 
passages, and the gradual, fateful compulsion of the 
sea and the mysterious island upon the doomed 
ship is stately and noble. ‘The orchestra played 
with wonderful virtuosity, and others beside Mr. 
Kneisel (who well deserved) might fairly have 
Shared in the praise bestowed upon the solo lines. 
The suite was the first number, after which Mr. 
Joseffy played Schumann’s pianoforte concerto 
quite to perfection. Now that his once superficia! 
elegance of technique has become as the polish upon 
more solid accomplishment, and that dignity and 
gravity of expression accompany his graceful, 


“Peer Gynt,’’ Grieg; aria from « limpid and ever fair-tuned execution, it is a pleasure 


indeed to hear him read from tbe classic literature 
of his instrument. 

The programme ended witn a noble rendering of 
Schumann’s **Rhenish’’ symphony. 
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The next programme will be this: Grieg, Suite, 
‘sPeer Gynt;’’ Goetz, Aria from “Taming of the 
Shrew ;’’ Beethcven, First Three Movements of the 
Ninth (Choral) Symphony ;”’ Beeth oven, Overture, 
Lenore No. 3. Miss Lena Little will be the soloist. 


Tne unhappy win bstil has not yet been dismissed 
from attendance upon the obsequies ot Brahms. 
For the Cecilia has been setto work getting up his 
Requiem for its concert in May—just when light 
and genial music wonld be more welcome. How- 
ever, if it be granted to us as it was to Scro ze, to 
take our three ghosts in such close succession and 


be done with them, we may take heart of grace, and 
await the next season in confidence that our oppres- 
sively mournful duty is done. 
| HowaRb Matcom TICKNOR. 
ee aay: vi «*e 
i Saint Sunday “that Rimsky-Kor- 
BOT Ponce visited this country. The 
Sym “oe iony program book of the 17th 
el cet 1 1 id the following statement: 
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ar, eg L have not been able to 
ane i a to any authentic source.’ 

. in Alfred Habets’s ‘Alexandre 

I Sbodit os (Paris, 1893), page 20, are 

these sentences: ‘“‘Moussorgsky had 

ade mu progress in. composition. 

l2 = reff wished me to know the music 

Ahis_ pant especially a symphony 

who was absent. At 

‘epoch (1862)°M. Rimsky-Korsakoff, 

per in. oy navy, had departed for a 
ney in North America.” 

ere evel not Russian men-of-war 

meron waters in 1862? , 
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-, Will not 4d r. Paur let us hear Rimsky- 
Korsal oa “Antar” next season? I be- 
ye he put it in rehearsal last year, and 

me reason or other it was 

ike then proposed to give only 

m oe Let us hear the whole 


If cot urs: rse mit "will require patient re- 
Parse Ce V te it was first played in 
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BOSTON 


SEASON 1896-97. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


XXII. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24, AT 8. P: M. 


GRIEG. 


BEETHOVEN. 


BEETHOVEN. 


Programme. 


SUITE No.1, from Music to ‘‘ Peer Gynt.’’ op. 46. 
MORGENSTIMMUNG: Allegretto pastorale. 

. AASE’S ToD: Andante doloroso. 

. ANITRA’S TANZ: Tempo di Mazurka. 


. IN DER HALLE DES BERGKONIGS: Alla marcia e 
molto marcato. 


SCENA, “‘ Die Kraft versagt,’’ from ‘‘ Der 
Widerspentigen Zahmung.”’ 


THREE ORCHESTRAL MOVEMENTS from 
SYMPHONY No. 9, in D minor, op. 125. 


. Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 
. Molto vivace. — Presto. 


. Adagio molto e cantabile. 


Soloist: 


Miss LENA LITTLE. 
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The next programme will be this: Grieg, Suite, 
‘sPeer Gynt;’’ Goetz, Aria from “Taming of the 
Shrew ;’’ Beethcven, First Three Movements of the 
Ninth (Choral) Symphony ;”’ Beethoven, Overture, 


Lenore No. 3. Miss Lena Little will be the soloist. 


Tne unhappy public has not yet been dismissed +. , 

, . »0Ston Music Hal 
from attendance upon the obsequies ot Brahms. | el , US i Lt. 
For the Cecilia has been set to work getting up his | 
Requiem for its concert in May—just when light 
and genial music wonld be more welcome. How- 
ever, if it be granted to us as it was to Scro»)ze, to 
take our three ghosts in such close succession and 


be done with them, we may take heart of grace, and | 
await the next season in confidence that our oppres- | 
sively mournful duty is done. 


HowaARD MALcoMm TICKNOR. 


SEASON 1896-97 


x * « | - “a | 
I said last Sunday that Rimsky-Kor- | Mir, EMIL PAUR, 
sakoff once visited this country. The 
Symphony program book of the 17th 
contained the following statement: 
‘There is a rumor that he at one time 
came to this country on a Russian man- 
ofi-war, but I have not been able to 
trace it to any authentic source.’ 
Now, in Alfred Habets’s ‘‘Alexandre 
Borodine”’ (Paris, 1893), page 20, are Oar = : ae | 
these sentences: ‘‘Moussorgsky had IAL UNUAY APRIL. AA 
made much progress in composition. 
Balakireff wished me to know the music 
of his friends, especially a symphony r3 . 
by one of them who was absent. At : Vrogramme. 
this epoch (1862) M. Rimsky-Korsakoff, i 
officer in the navy, had departed for a CRIB ro eae 
long journey in North America.”’ ain SUITE No. 
Were there not Russian men-of-war 
in American waters in 1862? top: Andante doloroso 
e*-e Lil, ANITRA’S TANZ: Tempo di Mazurka. 
Will not Mr. Paur let us hear Rimsky- (Vv. IN DER HALLE DES BERGKGNIGS 
Korsakoff’s ‘‘Antar’’ next season? I be- moto mar 
lieve he put it in rehearsal last year, and 
for some reason or other it was SCENA. “ Die Kraft versact.’”’ from | 
dropped. He then proposed to give only Widersventinen Mal rca nie 
two movements. Let us hear the whole | Viderspentigen Zahmung. 
of it, Mr. Paur. 
| Of course, it will require patient re- 
-hearsal. When it was first played in | | ot 
Germany, at Magdeburg, in 1881, Liszt LHREHE ORCHESTRAL MOVEMENTS 
‘spoke thus to Borodine: ‘‘At the first SYMPHONY No. g, in D minor 
rehearsals the players found several | | 
passages nebulous, but afterward, with |. Allegro, ma non troppo 
fuller knowledge of the work, they en- [I 
tered, into the spirit of this master- IT. Adacto clin a eee 
piece, appreciated its worth, and now ee 
‘play the symphony with keen inter- 
est. You know here in Germany audi- 
ences do not understand music easily 
and immediately; and for this reason | si iaotaaaihl werer 
works like ‘Antar’ should be performed | BHHTHOVEN OVERTURE (oT of — 
, to Leonore 
as well as possible.”’ ; | ; 
Mr. Nikisch was the conductor at this 
rformance. Borodine thus describes 
im: “He stood on the box and raised 
the stick. For a long yet he re- 
e 


mained as though petri in this cata- ! | 2 
leptic attitude. At last he _ beat | Soloist: 


brusquely.”” p, Oe OALes| 977 


Conductor 


i, irom Music to ** Peer Gynt 
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minor, which key reveals itself, as in a‘ 
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SICAL MATTER aS. 


- 
Ninth Symphony Chief Part ‘o 


Saturday’s Concert. 


Better three-quarters of a loaf than no 


meg 3 


bread, particularly if the quarter withheld . 


is the poorest part of the loaf! The chief 


part of Saturday’s ¢oncert was Beetho-. 


ven’s Ninth symphony, even with ite finale 
omitted, 


Undoubtedly this finale contains the. 


grandest thoughts of the Symphony, but it 
is equally undoubted that they are thor- 
oughly impracticable in the performance, 


and that the movement is the most un-s | 


vocal vocal composition in the catalogue, 


The musician therefore is not especially | 


distressed at its Omission, since he can 


imagine its glories much better ina read- || 


ing of the score than he will ever actually 
hear them in a screaming and stralning 
performance, 

In the three instrumental movements one 
has. the true Beethoven, the prince of 
orchestral composers, while in the last 
movement one has the instrumental writer 
using (and abusing) a band of voices as if 
it were an orchestra. 

The first movement was grandly given, 
especially the vague introduction, one of 
the quaintest touches in Beethoven. Start- 
ing with only the notes A and i, the com- 


poser keeps the auditor in doubt as to the’ 


real key, for measure after measure: he 


| 


f 
| 


ful, with te Gants develc 


ms . | atinpte octave figure, 
gileries of rhythms. 
deserves a word of commendation for 


The tettie-drummnl or 


effective character of his prominent figurés 
(a figure which Dvorak borrowed in his. 
‘“‘Neev World’ symphony) and the bassoc Rey 
oboe and horn also did excellent work in 
difficult passages in this movement. The. 
brusque and vigorous ending was admir.- 
ably interpreted, and the whole movement 
had a splendid dagh. 

But the finest part of the inatrumental 
work of this symphony is in the slow. 
movement; a wonderful pair of themes for 
a deaf man to evolve, for it must be re- 
membered that when Beethoven wrote 
this symphony he was stone deaf! It was 
something to be grateful for that Mr. 
Paur did not sentimentalize here, as some 


“conductors are in the habit of doing, in 


fact the manly force of the entire works | 
was never asserted with greater intesrigy, | 
than in this performance. 

It was fitting to follow the three move- 


' ments with the “Leonora” overture, No, 3, 


| which, 


establishes a rhythm without in any way j 


defining a key.—for one night be in A 


| major, in A minor, in E major or minor, 


or in D major, quite as readily as in D 


lightning flash, when the chief theme 
thunders in. 

It is one of the simplest of figures, yet 
wonderfully effective, and it is a strange 


coincidence that Wagner has used pre-. 


cisely the same figure, ‘inverted, as the 


guiding motive of his Flying Dutchman,— ; 


a fourth and a fifth. 

After all is said and done, the first move- 
ment is not far from the strictest form 
of sonata allegro as used by Beethoven; 


the gubordinate and closing themes are 


in an unexpected key in their exposition, 
and there is no repeat before the develop- 
ment, but beyond this the regular form is 
adhered to." 

The contrast of themes was very clearly 
and the virility of the movement 
was thoroughly preserved (it is the most 
masculine of all Beethoven’s symphonic 
movements) but the climax was reached 
in the magnificent coda, with its great 
chromatic sweeps and surges; an ending 
which stands pre-eminent even among 
Beethoven’s greatest codas. 


although not in the key of thé 
symphony, yet formed a fitting finale to 
it in lieu of its own ending. It is said that 
Beethoven intended to write a new finale 
to the ninth symphony, had he lived; if 
he had done so it would possibly have been 
something in the nhature of the ‘‘Leonora, 
No. 3,”’ an apotheosis of joy and happi- 
ness after struggle and sorrow. 

The overture was read with an abandon 
that suited it well, its ending being a 
veritable whirlwind of power. ‘The trum- 
pet calls were clearly played by Mr, 
Mueller. Although they are very dramatie 


they are not very difficult, and {t may be 


_ Weber and Beethoven, 


trumpet decadence, 


recalled that in all the works of Mozart, 
there are no diffi- 
cult trumpet passages, for the classical 
period of composition was the period of 
the barren epoch (in 
this particular field) between the zenith of 


| Natural-trumpet playing, as found in the’ 


scores of Bach and Handel, and the in-: 
vention of the keyed trumpet which made 
the florid effects of the modern school 
possible. The flute playing calls for an 
especial word of praise, 

Miss Lena Little was thé soloist of the 
concert and gave, with much expression 
and taste, the song of Katherine in Goetg’s. 
“Yaming®of the Shrew.” It is a dramatic | 
number, not especially melodic, but pré-— 
senting some fine effects of orchestration 
in the accompaniment, and demanding & 
singer of considerable musicianship to do 
it justice, 

Miss Little was adequate to the task, 
although not very broad in thé climaxes, 
and won considerable applause for the 
number, but such a selection demands, 
more than a single hearing to be enth Hely 
appreciated; some of its touches are f ither 
too subtle for immediate éompreh él 


Miss Little was recatled twice, . 
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DHony......ceses coves errr --- Beethoven 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 8.......Beethoven 


Miss Lena Little wae-the soloist. 


4 * Bo atin ae rege 
being played. This, of course, was enjoyed symphony according to Beethoven's a [AT \ 4° : 
er ; we ; Splendid Performance of th of high art. The heavenly slow moves - 
YY : , ‘ ia dau’ uneart randeur, e fierceness 0 ses ete | 1 
nifitth symphony; yet it is popular without = : never be surpassed. The reading and } 
néVer descends to sentimentality, its pathos | ;,,. Adagio, when it is first sung by | : rom beginning to end. ; 
‘jours a ses premiers amours’’~—strained | +} etal as | ; 
j ed |} the mysticism of Beethoven, and this Soloiet— Singing of an Air from 
as gave its rendering on this occasion 
this touch was admi ; S hms d | . 
as t us mirably played at'| not that I do not esteem Brahms and | tic’ aa M. Paur has ever amen Geel 
The programme for last evening’s 
ndtonous. tions of Brahms far exceed the limita- | color that marked his reading of it. | 
music to ‘*Peer + c : 
: es Wg ‘ novation by taking it at the same rapid | 
ahd its spice was bound to arouse the au- instrumental music approaches him, , iter 
The effect was somewhat startling at | 
which comes only from the mouth ofa | 
: and was justified by the admirable effect | 
i The selections from the ‘‘Peer Gynt” | 
the first to discover this tene-color and | orve ¢ 
justly the sublime adagio and serve as by. the composer in His acoré. "ihe caaee, 
This movement won a great deal more Mr. Paur. read the Symphony ad- des Bergkoenigs.”” The Beethoven sym- | of miss Little’s voice, but she sang it. 
formed and with the utmost beauty of broad and effective style, The principal 
plause their guide in judging of musical and spirit in spite of the unfavorable | y charm of the aria lies in the rich an 
expression of tone eolor. Nothing could ; beautiful orchestration, but Miss Little 


ection, Grieg’s first suite t6 "Peer 4 | the 10th, as though it were the 1 ' AN AVWINADLE TRVOUANI NIL, 7 fe 2 2 the best that composers of the — 
| cl Ss” 6 “Peer Gynt | » ener nn ge ee eee hool: have produced, ville #n ad- 
eens Pp | : | ee et sO pities | wey | . §@ dition they never stray from that beaut 
‘heartily, for it has nothing of that ancom- | 14°25: No symphony, pure and simple, "+ # Which is and should be the end and aint 
- fortabl : ie bs. approaches this colossal workin its. : 
fortable greatnesss that permeates the Epon, | - o ie , ; : 
a 9th Symphony ~ @ ment has never been ri pigs and wi 
: % : n't its joy, the heavenly beauty of its mel- | | | ° : é 1d 
becoming cheap or tawdry,-its sentiment | 03. (asin the divine second theme of | CRE Bee Perro oanle. Of the SON. WRe ee 
ae ee egy degree. the second violins and violas). There | Mr. Paur and His Orchestra at Their x} - are to recall any occasion on 
: . e 6 ought—"‘On revient tou- | js something intensely human even in) Very Best—Miss Lena Little the | with Bh yey (me and convineiie ial aie , 
ee | 7 of style and su S. 
through a Norwegian mind. It takes to | human touch is seldom found in the vee ce such dignity of emphasis ; 
the muted strings as a duck to water, but | more abstruse music of Brahms. It is Goetz’s **Taming of the Shrew’’ | a special distinction, It was as perfect 
Meets with Much Applause. and as. brilliant a triumph of interpreta- | 
each appearance, in ‘‘Ase’s Death,” and in | recognize his greatness when he is) nor was the reading of the scherzo less 
“‘Anitra’s Dance,” the effect was not mo- | truly great, it is that I find the limita- concert by the Boston Symphony or- notable for the vigor, the accent and the 
chestra in Music Hal : | 
The last movement,—‘In the hall of the tions of Beethoven; and when Beet- ag tiple to common dine Receeenee ak tee 
Gnome-king’—was especially well played | hoven is at his height, no one in purely wecceee Grieg a. 
: pace. in which the opening of the. 
dience, In this the bassoons did some But that Beethoven is always at this see hg par Sees ody 
| >] ‘ s S : mt. | 
exquisite work. The mysterious touch of dizsy. -height ‘fs' an. absurd statement, | first, but the departure from the conven- | 
the bass-drum, played very softly, was very | fetishist | tional reading was by no means fflogical, | 
striking; Wagner and Gounod were among, j¢ there is any music that can follow it produced, especially as it did no dis-— 
détinin dps “akerikédatiintiin?’ *hese’s coverable outrage to any indication given / 
use this tawdry instrument in a different | 4 finale, it must be by Beethoven, and Tod,” ‘‘Anitra’s Tauz”’ and ‘In die Halle | Scena was written for a soprano singer, 
manner from the circus bands. it is without doubt the Lenore No. IIt. and therefore was not in the best range 
applause than the ninth symphony,—an ob- mirably, and the orchestra played with | re eae shoe ay the carrie Set smoothly, in admirable eympash with 3 
ject lesson to those who make public ap- its usual beauty of tone, intelligence : sd Minchstechaitisn stare pte Mcsae et ovin athe In 8 
works.—and at one time it seemed as if atmosphere. 7 Ms 
; an rought the voice p 
the audience would force an encore. ph have been more graceful than was the oteninence, ant a ere Reete oer 
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SYMPHONY NIGHT. 


Three Movements From Beethoven’s 
9th Symphony at the Twenty- 
third Concert—Miss Lena Little 


Was the Soloist. 


The program of the 23d Symphony 
concert in Music Hall last night, Emil 
Paur conductor, was as follows: 

Suite No. 1 from music to ‘‘Peer Gynt’’..Grieg 
Seena, ‘‘My Strength Is Spent,’’ from 

“Taming of the Shrew’’ 

The’ first three Orchestral Movements 


' from Symphony No. 9....---.++++5: Beethoven 
/ Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ Beethoven 


Some may complain because the great 
‘symphony of Beethoven was played in 
what they are pleased to call “a mu- 
tilated form.’’ But how often is the 
gigantic choral finale sung with. satis- 
factory effect? Surely it is not right 
to transpose the movement a whole 
‘tone below, ‘as is the habit of one cele- 
‘brated conductor, so as to accommo- 
date human voices; and yet what 
voices Gan endure the strain? It seems 
to me that Mr. Paur was eminently 
judicious’ in allowing us to hear the 
superb orchestra in the mighty sym- 
phony without the anti-climax of an 
almost necessarily imperfect perform- 
“When you hear the music of these 

pe Nn Secdrexs: you realize the folly 


It might be a pleasure to hear the 
music of ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ in its original 
form, as incidental musie to ILlbsen’s 
play; but so long as there are many 
estimable persons in Boston who are 
persuaded that Ibsen is an “immoral” 
playwright, there is little or no chance 
of the experiment. In suite-form the 


music still gives delight, still is full of 

'suggestion even to those who do not 
| know the story of the Norwegian Faust; 
'and the vulgarity of the fourth move- 
ment that startles in the concert hall 
may by its coarse vigor and 
grotesqueness be the very musical ex- 
pression, or rather accentuation of ex- 
pression, of the dramatic scene. It is 
the duty of the historian to state the 
fact that this vulgar fourth movement 
received the heartiest and most per- 
sistent applause received by any pure- 
ly orchestral: piece this season. 


x * « 


Miss Little sang the aria from “‘Ths 
Taming of the Shrew’’ in a painstak- 
ing manner. Her performance was not 
of such distinction that it caused you 
to forget that the music is not well 
suited to her voice, or that her upper 
tones are thin and hollow. 


Philip Hale. 


rendering of the charming ‘‘Morgeustim- 


| mung,’’, and in “Anitra’s Tauz’ there 
was a pizzicato crescendo and diminu- 


endo that was fairly wonderful in both 
execution and effect. Grieg has, in the 
music to this poem, achieved his highest 
flight in the direction of instrumenta- 
tion in regard to both strongly marked 
character and originality, and it never 


sounded more piquant and attractive 
than it did under the treatment it re- 


eeived from Mr. Paur and the orchestra, 
It is open to question whether it be wise p 


to omit the finale in the Beethoven sym- 


applause and several recalls. 

The Symphony season will end with 
the concert of Saturday evening next, 
when the Promramine is to be Aévaten 
wholly to agner, as follows: Prelude 
to ‘“‘Parsifal,’’ a ‘‘Faust’’ overture, the || 
preludes to act 1 and act 3 of “‘Lohen- | 
grin,’’ the “Siegfried’’ idyl, the over- | 
ture to ‘‘Rienzi,’’ ‘‘Forest Sounds’? from 
‘‘Siegfried,’’ and the ‘‘Ride of the Wal- 
kyries.”’ | 


The Symphony Concert. - 491 
The twenty-third concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra was given in Music Hall last even- 


phony, for it is really the climax tO-ing. The programme was: 


which the other movements lead, but the 
proceeding is not without eminent pre- 
cedent. 

The work still remains the most stu- 
pendous symphony that ever the mind 


of composer conceived and carried out, : 
reatest, countless masterly , 


and the 
words in kind have been written since it 


first appeared, but there is a wide gap | 


between the best of them and this su- 
preme achievement. After Hearing it one 
must coneede that music has c anged 
much in almost every possible way, but 
that it has progressed beyond the point 
to which Beethoven herein carried it is 
not so clear, even in regard to instru- 
mentation. 

It is true that he had not the ponder- 
ous, swash-buckler. bass tuba to deepen 
his lower harmonies and to assist in 


-noise-making, but that his orchestration 


is rich enough and ponderous enough 
without it, is scarcely in need of demon- 
stration. The work has not aged one 
tittle. The noble opening movement and 
the fiery scherzo are as modern today as 
they were when they were first heard 


. Suite, ‘‘Peer Gynt” 


Aria from “‘Taming of the Shrew”..Grieg 
First three movements of 9th Symphony 
' Beethoven 
Overture, Lenore, No. 3........Beethoven 
Soloist, Miss Lena Little. 

The programme presents little in the way of 
novelty, but it was admirably interpreted, the 
Beethoven works being given with faultless 
breadth and dignity of style and charming fin- 
ish. The Grieg suite does not gain any fresh | 
beauties by repetition, and probably the ex- 
planation of the phenomenon is not far to see. 
Miss Lena Little surprised even her friends by | 


‘the satisfactory, intelligent and artistic man- 


ner in which she sang the difficult Goetz aria, 
A better piece of work has not been heard on 
our concert stage. The singing was as good 
on its technical as on its interpretative side, | 
and Miss Little won a most deserved success, 

The next and last concert of the season will 


and, what is better, they are more lucid be devoted to Wagner. 


notwithstanding their subtleties of 





Yom : 
b | Ponto Hall; Boston Symphony Orchestra 


ae The programme of the twenty-third sym- | 


ony concert, given in the Music Hall last 
acaraay evening, was as follows: 


Grieg: Suite No. 1 from the Music to ‘‘Peer Gynt,” 
9 t opus 
tz: Scena, ‘Die Kraft versagt,” from “Der Wider- 

tig spenstigen Zaihmu 

“Beethoven: Three orchrestral movements from Sym- 

phony No. 9 in D minor, opus 125. 
“ecto Overture to *‘Leonore,” No.3, opus 72. 
Miss Lena Little was the singer 


There is a good deal of genial dramatic 
Beart shown in Grieg’s music to Ibsen’s 
“Peer Gynt;’’ one can easily imagine how 
Eetormously effective it must be, as an ac- 
: paniment to a stage performance of the 
play. Perhaps it is only by keeping the 
‘dramatic situation steadily before one's 
mind that one can appreciate its finest es- 
sence in the concert-room; and this is not 
hard to do, for the music really invites you 
‘to it. The performance last Saturday even- 
ing was excellent almost throughout. In 
_Anitra’s Dance one felt that a little more of 
sensuous swaying, a little less of angularity, 
in the phrasing might have suggested more 
‘wividly the voluptuous sinuosity of Oriental 
dancing; the thing sounded at moments 
Tather pert and chic than dreamily seduc- 
tive. But-the other movements were ad- 
-mirably given, the grim humor of the scene 
in the Hall of the Mountain King being 
brought out to perfection. As usual, this 
Jast movement escaped an encore only 
mae. the conductor’s firmness. 
orchestral movements from the ninth sym- 
‘phony on the programme. In general, we 
have no very keen sympathy with some of 
our colleagués today, who advocate giving 
parts of symphonies instead of the whole. 
-Indéed, there are but few symphonies which 
we should care to see dismembered in this 
way. But in some cases there are excellent 
reasons for not giving such works entire. 
Take, for instance, Rubinstein’s ‘Océan;”’ 
the first movement is so head-and-shoulders 
above the rest of the work, it is so strong 
and inspiring compared with the dulness of 
the others, that we should well like to hear 
it played separately—like a sort of concert 
oe It is eminently worth hearing; 
ut wading through the dreary remainder 
the symphony is paying somewhat too 
Z Yeh a price for the privilege. The three 
orchestral movements in the ninth sympho- 
ny, too, seem to us well worth giving with- 
out the. choral finale—if for quite other rea- 
sons. In the first place, it is not easy to 
bring about frequent performances of the 
whole of Beethoven’s great opus 125; there 
are; practical difficulties in the way. And 
one ‘would like to hear any part of the great 
work oftener than once in a dog’s age. 
Again, it is well worth while to give the 
purely orchestral portions of the symphony 
now and then under conditions which will 
asure their producing their fullest possible 


"effect. Now, when the whole symphony is 
Aven, more or less numerous chorus is 


We were heartily glad to see the three 


Binres. it may be car genekal ot the 
‘pbrely. orchestral numbers in choral com- 


positions are heard at a certain disadvan- 
tage; the very presence of the chorus on 


the platform is an untoward acoustical con- | 


dition. Give the orchestral movements in 
the ninth symphony without the _ choral 
finale, and you at once insure their being 
heard under as favorable conditions as the 
composer’s other symphonies. This, as we 


have said, is eminently worth while; it 


compensates one in considerable measure 
for the loss of the finale. 

And just here»we are reminded of some- 
thing that strikes us as rather curious. The 


Boston Symphony Orchestra has now been. 


giving its symphony concerts for sixteen 
seasons; in all this time it seems never to 
have occurred to any of its four conductors 
to give the three symphonic movements 
from Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise! They 
are in precisely the same case as the three 
orchestral movements from the ninth sym- 
phony. Our Boston public has, we believe, 
never heard them, save under the poor 
acoustical conditions we have mentioned 
above, that is, with the orchestra surround- 
ed and damped by a large mass of chorus- 
singers. One would like, for once in a way, 
to hear these movements played by our 
matchless orchestra, and in the best condi- 
tions for sonority and brilliancy. Besides, 
this would make some welcome variety in 
the eternal alternation of ‘Scotch’ and 
‘“‘Ttalian;’’ it is hardly worth while to give 
the ‘‘Reformation’’ oftener than once in a 
great while; it may even be doubted wheth- 
er giving it at all be not an injustice to the 
composer, who was much dissatisfied with 
this posthumous symphony of his, and 
would doubtless have remodelled it, had he 
not died before his time. But the three or- 
chestral movements from the Hymn of 
Praise would be a boon to Mendelssohn- 
lovers. For matter of that, why not give 
the Scherzo from the ‘‘Reformation’”’ sym- 
phony oftener by itself? 

As for last Saturday’s performance of the 
three movements from Beethoven’s ninth, 
it may be said heartily that the orchestra 
showed itself at its very best, showed itself 
as it generally does when it has to do with 
a task that thoroughly interests it, when it 
has to play something that is at once fine 
and difficult. For nothing bores a fine or- 
chestra more in the long run than having to 
do easy work. But, apart from@the techni- 
cal excellence of the performance, there 
were some distasteful points in it. The 
tempo of the first movement was simply in- 
conceivable. Had the men not played so 
admirably, the performance of this move- 
ment might have been taken for a serio- 
comic imitation of a country orchestra's 
trying over a difficult plece for the first 
time—at the timid, ‘‘safe’’ tempo usual in 
euch cases. People whose avocations lead 
them to frequent the purlieus of the Ruth 
Burrage, Room have heard this tempo from 
young ladies reading eight-hand arrange- 


ments at sight. The result last Saturday | 


‘tht ae orn ; pea bt yi vg a lg 
“ninth symphony ‘hardly got a hand! The | 
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audience hardly noticed it! The Scherzo, on 
the other hand, went admirably. 
hard put to it, to be sure, to rouse the 


audience from the atrophy into which the. 


maltreatment of the first movement had 
thrown it; it could not at once disperse the 
clouds of discontent that hovered over the 
hall; even the players seemed to feel that 
there was a lack of immediate response, 
for after awhile theysomewhat relaxed that 
fine vigor of accent that gave such a lilt to 
the first few pages of the movement. But, 
on the whole, the Scherzo went mightily 
well. The performance of the great Adagio 
was a dream of beauty; perhaps a little 
over-sophisticated at times, but wonderful- 
ly carried out. This slow movement was 
the high water mark of the concert. 

The ‘‘Leonore’”’ overture was played with 
immense b)rilliancy and effect. One re- 
gretted that vulgar trick of beginning the 
Allegro slow—in pianissimo—and then whip- 
ping up the tempo with the gradual cres- 
cendo: that little hiccough, too, in the 
second theme—as if the phrase had sudden- 
ly stubbed its toe—might have been spared . 
us. Oh! if conductors would only not try 
always to do “‘something new’’ with Beetho- 
ven! If they would only be content to cut 
their initials on the covers of his works, not 
on the music itself! His symphonies and 


overtures have by this time got to be like } 


the eternal rocks in popular summer re- 
sorts; covered with advertisements of ‘“‘in- 
fallible tonics’”’ and “‘pick-me-ups.’’ 

Miss Little sang the scena from Goetz’s 
“Taming of the Shrew’”’ ith much intel- 
ligence and great beauty of feeling. We 


think, however, that her choice was a mis- : 


| Sousa’s Band Concerts—Oharity Qon- 


take. Inthe first place, her contralto voice has 
not the tessitura for the music; she may rise 
fairly and squarely, and without too much 
effort, to its highest phrases; but the part 
was written for a mezzo-soprano, and its 
greatest stress lies just where Miss Little’s 
voice has the least mordancy of timbre. But 
then, this is still not the most important 
point. We have so often—and, as we think, 
with justice—spoken disparagingly of the 
sad failures most great opera-singers make 
when ..iey attempt to sing vocal chamber- 
music—such as Schubert, Schumann, or 


‘Franz songs—that we cannot help laying 


some stress upon this example of the con- 
verse proposition. Miss Little is an excel- 
lent song-singer; she has been brought up 
in that school and is at home in that field. 
She must often have felt, while hearing this 


_or that famous operatic diva sing chamber- 


songs, how far the artist was from doing 
them true justice. The opera-singer lacked 
something that was indispensable to good 
song-singing, and at the same time had 


something that was irreconcilable with it. 


Did it never occur to Miss Little that this 
might be precisely her own case in relation 
to opera-music and other essentially 
dramatic writing? The ‘‘universal’ singer, 


| who-can sing anything and everything - 


about equally well, is all but unheard-of; 
especially: is there a certain inherent an- 


It was | 


between the” 


pi ants m wo domains ¢ 
rovement 01 th We dra mat c ayia chamber siete TRE . 


forbids of one and the same singer Well 
mastering both styles. To sing a Schus 
mann song ‘‘dramatically’’ is done thing—_ 


-and some of Schumann’s songs call for. 


dramatic singing, of a sort;—but to sing an 
opera-scena dramatically is quite another. 
thing. That broad dramatic sweep, that 
quasi-excessiveness of style, that belong -t 
the lyric stage, that laying on the colannt 
with a trowel, of which great opera-singers | 
have the secret,—these things, this peculiar 
and specific power, are out of the song-- 
singer’s ken; if she had this power, she 
would be no song-singer. Miss Little sang. 
Goetz’s scena creditably, but without effect.~ 

The next, and last, programme is made 
up wholly of works by Richard Wagner, 
and is as follows: Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’; 
Eine Faust-Ouverttire; prelude to Act I., | 
and introduction to Act Iil., of ‘“‘Lohen-— 
grin’; Siegfried-Idyl; overture to ‘Rienzi’; 
“Waldweben, ’” from ‘“Siegfried’’; the Ride 
of the Valkyrior, from ‘‘Die Walktire.”’ 


HUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Ah % f 


‘Miss Lena ‘Little Soloist at 
the symphony Concert. 


Last Week of the Successful Opera 


Season at the Castile Xq. 


cert at the Park—Other Events. 


ee . 


Mr Paur’s program for last week’s 
Symphony concert was of a conservative 
character containing no musical nomel- 
ties. Miss Lena Little alto, sang an 
aria from ‘‘Taming of the Shrew,’’. by 
Goetz, and the orchestral selections 
were the Grieg suite No. 1 from ‘Peer 
Gynt,’ three movements from Beetho- 
ven's ninth symphony, and his ‘‘Leon- 
ore” No. 3 overture. Miss Little in- 
terpreted the Katherine soliloquy very 
acceptably, although she was not quite 
equal to the passionate excmmations 
beginning ‘‘Are women’s weapons only 


made of straw?" The: introduction was 


sung with excellent expression, and the 
tender emotions of the closing verses 
were skilfully phrased and given with 
good effect. Her voice was true to 
pitch, and she used it without exaggera- | 
ting the fortissimo passages of the aria. 
Miss Little was presented. with some 
handsome floral tributes after she had 
been recalled to the platform. 

It is not necessary to mention in de- 
tail the orchestra’s performance of the 
Beethoven and Grieg numbers. They 
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English text\instead of the German. 

he laet programme is to be taken entirely—by 
request itis stated—from Wagner. It will stand 
thus: The ‘‘Parsifal’’ prelude; the ‘-Faust’’ over- 


ture; the preludes to acts I. and III. of *‘Lohengrin; , 


the ‘‘Siegfried Idy!’’; the ‘‘Rienzi’’ overture; the 
‘‘Wood Music’’ from actIl.of ‘Siegfried,’’ and 


os us| the ‘‘Ride of the Walkyries.”’ That is miscellane- 
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The twenty third Symphony programme was 
simple enough, so far as the orchestra was con- 
cerned. It consisted of the usual suite from Grieg’s 
‘‘Peer Gynt’? music, the first three movements of 
Beethoven’s choral symphony and histhird ‘‘Le- 
nore’ overture. The performance was remarkable 
for its accuracy and its perfected elegance; for its 
extremely sensitive delicacy and for its honest 


astic. 
ation, 


ous enough, and there is reason for thankfulness in 
that it ignores the compeser s marches. 

Since Mr. Apthorp has chosen to come out in the 
programme book in defense of his method of con- 
structing his analysis, a few sentences in reply 
seem justifiable. Remembering the sound old 
proverb about self-excuse being equivalent to self- 


| accusation, one has only to turnto Mr. Apthorp’s 


| 


nergy and tervor. There were deliciously refined | aa ing? 
=e 7 strong, definite help at the instant when it is needed, 


and poetic details in the Grieg, while in the 
Beethoven both virtuosity and impetuosity rose to 
the highest pitch. The second number was that 
scene from Goetz’s ‘‘Taming of the Shrew”’ in 
which Katherine at last ecknowledges the futility 


of contending against Petruchio, and recognizes the 


upspringing within her of those new and tender 
sentiments which will lead her to love and obedience 


soon. The singer was Miss Lena Little. whom we 

have rarely heard to such excellent advantage. In 
the recitative thattremolo which has been the con- 
stant associate of her vocalization ever since she 
first came to Boston, exerted its baneful influence, 
making her tones unstable and her phrasing doubt- 
ful. Butas she continued on towards the air and 
entered upon it, her voice, particularly in the upper 
register, gained warmth and steadiness, insuring 
| detiniteness of form and finish of style. And cer- 
tainly the whole scene bore handsome testimony to 
_ her musicianly understanding and artistic appre- 
ciation. Toher credit be it said that she sang 
| without book, while with mild regret it may be 
wished th:t she had used the very acceptable 


‘especialiy if those 


own words to find a perfect arraignment of his sys- 
tem. If an analysis of any kind of work is to be 
serviceable, it should accompany ‘pari passu’’ the 
demonstration. What good would there be even in 
a cooking-school, if the recipes were read 
at one time and the dishes made at another— 
recipes were couched 
in severely technical terms? Yet Mr. Apthorp says 
that ‘*he has done his best to make his analyses un- 
readable during the performance of the works so 
analysed.’’ He has builded wiser than he knew. 
For he has made a set of analyses which are un- 
readable—with profit—at any time. To the un- 
skilled in the science of music they are about as 
comprehensible as Sanscrit, while to the musician 
they are useless, because he could do at least as 
well for himself. Asa result, Boston has had, we 
do not hesitate to say, the dryest, most pedantic, 
least intelligible and least helpful programme- 
guides that the world sees. Mr. Apthorp has thc 
courage of his convictions, as he needs should have 
whose convictions areas much in the minority as 
those of the historic juryman whose eleven obstinate 
companions would hold out against him. [iis 
books have followed a system which would issue 4 
physical geography without maps; would send 
an army on a campaign without topographica! 
plans; would build a ship by directions and with- 
out model or measurement; and would send a cap- 


tain to sea upon a theoretical dissertation about | 
tides, temperatures and currents, but without | 
charts, compass or table of soundings and bear- | 
ings. To depend npon it would be like reading a | 
guide-book in Boston, and expecting to find one’s | 
way afterwards through the by-ways of Rome or | 
| the passes of Switzerland. A hand-book to masic | 
should be like any other—capable of giving clear, | 


aud thatis when one is face to face with the matter 


to be observed and understood. ‘here is no occa- | 
sion to fly off at a tangent and become romantic, | 


visionary, fantastic, which Mr. Apthorp seems to 


think is the only alternative to his technical formal- | 
ity. Histalk about subsequently tracing out in tlic 


score the elements which he may have indicated in 
his merely mechanical and arbitrary way, is 
sheer folly, because not one in hundreds 
of Symphony hearers has access 
to a score—or could decipher it if he had. [t 
is all very pretty to talk about reading scores ; but 
this is almost thelast accomplishment of musicians 
themselves, and we believe that there are very many 
learned and cultivated men in the profession in 
this very town who could no more really read the 
whole extent of a score than they could toss an 
elephant over a house. The programme-books 
themselves have been known to describe as from 
some score features which did not not appear in 
the study of performance. People talk and puzzle 
over these books because they are all that can be 
had; but they lament their density, their useless- 


ness and their texturicality, and compare them, in- | 


finitely, to their disadvantage, with the books which 
are found abroad, in other American cities, at time: 
in the columns of enterprising and intelligent news: 
papers, and latterly in that little magazine, ‘‘The 
sker-On.’’ In brief, the books are unbecomins 
oncerts, and we hope that another seasoi 

adical change made fr>m their prese 

BS. 
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SRASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


XXIV. CONCERT 


[Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, MAY 1, AT 8, P.M. 


Wagner Programme. 


PRELUDE to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 
RINE FAUST-OUVERTURE. 


a. PRELUDE to Act I. 


of “Lohengrin.” 
bh. INTRODUCTION to Act III. 


BIN SIEGFRIED IDYLL. 
OVERTURE to ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 
FOREST SOUNDS (‘‘Waldweben’’), from “*Siegfried,’’ Act II. 


THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIOR, from ‘Die Walkure,’’ Act III. 
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‘trons, and the past enconlum: 

the players need only to repeated 
now, for the interpretations were up to 
the standard of former years. Notably 
good was the flute playing in the first 
movement and ‘the entrancing secona, 
for muted strings, was as fine an exam-. 
ple of the proficiency of this department 
of the band as has been heard this sea- 
son. In fact it nearly received an en- 
core, the audience only being appeased 
when Mr Paur had bowed half a dozen 
acknowledgments for the enthusiastic 
and applausive marks of commendation, 

The three movements from Beetho- 
ven’s. ninth symphony were grandly 
performed, the manifold characteristics 
in melody and intricate elaborations be- 
ing smoothly and sympathetically pre- 
sented. The long coda of the first part 
was a brilliant example of sustained en- 
semble work and the eight themes were 
beautifully interwoven, undue promi- 
nence not being given to any of the 
phrases by the instruments for which 
the melody is. scored. The curious 
‘‘tune’’ of the second movement was 
capitally played. Sir Arthur Sullivan 
/has used this as a basis for the lord 
'chancellor’s song in the last act of 
.*Tolanthe.’’ The wood winds and horns 
did specially good work in the third part 
of the symphony. 

The Leonore overture received ad- 
mirable treatment. Another good word 
is due the flutist for his solo bits and 
the invisible trumpet callS were in- 
troduced in perfect tempo. The jubi- 
lant finale went with splendid vigor and 
resonance. 

The closing program of the season 


will be given this week and will consist | 
\of selections from Waegner’s composi- |! 


| ticns, “Parsefal,’’ ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ ‘‘Sieg- 
‘eaoenl “Rienzi” and “Die Walkure.”’ 


The twenty third Symphony programme was 
simple enough, so far as_ the orchestra Was con- 
cerned. It consisted of the usual suite from Grieg’s 
‘Peer Gynt’’ music, the first three movements of 
Beethoven’s choral symphony and _ histhird ‘*Le- 
nore’ overture. ‘The performance was remarkable 


extremely sensitive delicacy and for its honest 
energy and tervor. ‘There were deliciously refined 
and poetic details in the Grieg, while in the 
Beethoven both virtuosity and impetuosity rose to 
the highest pitch. The second number was that 
scene from Goetz’s ‘*“‘Taming of the Shrew’ in 
which Katherine at last ecknowledges the futility 
of contending against Petruchio, and recognizes the 
upspringing within her of those new and tender 
sentiments which will lead her to love and obedience 


soon. ‘The singer was Miss Lena Little. whom we 
have rarely heard to such excellent advantage. In 
the recitative thattremolo which has been the con- 
stant associate of her vocalization ever since she 
first came to Boston, exerted its baneful influence, 
making her tones unstable and her phrasing doubt- 
ful. But as she continued on towards the air and 
entered upon it, her voice, particularly in the upper 
register, gained warmth and steadiness, insuring 
detiniteness of form and finish of stvle. And cer- 
tainly the whole scene bore handsome testimony to 
her musicianly understanding and artistic appre- 
ciation. Toher credit be it said that she sang 
without book, while with mild regret it may be 
wished th:t she had used the very acceptable 


TORN PAGE 


English text instead of the German. 

The laet programme is to be taken entirely—by 
request itis stated—from Wagner. It will stand 
thus: The ‘‘Parsifal’ prelude; the ‘-Faust’’ over 
ture; the preludes to acts I. and III. of *‘Lohengrin ; 
the *‘Siegfried Idy!’’; the ‘*Rienzi’’ overture; the 
‘‘Wood Music’? from actIl.of ‘*Siegfried,’’ «ni 


the ‘‘Ride of the Walkyries.’” ‘That is miscellane- | 


ous enough, and there is reason for thankfulness | 
that it ignores the compeser s marches. 

Since Mr. Apthorp has chosen to come out in th 
programme book in defense of his method of con 
structing his analysis, a few sentences in re) 
seem justifiable. emembering the sound ©! 
proverb about self-excuse being equivalent to se! 
accusation, one has only to turnto Mr. Apthor 
own words to find a perfect arraignment of his s 
tem. If an analysis of any kind of work is to | 
serviceable, it should accompany ‘pari passu’’ tl) 
demonstration. What good would there be even in 
a cooking-school, if the recipes were read 
at one time and the dishes made at anothe 
especialiy if those recipes were couch 
in severely technical terms? Yet Mr. Apthorp sa\ 
that ‘‘he has done his best to make his analyses 
readable during the performance of the works so 
analysed.’*’ He has builded wiser than he knew 
For he has made a set of analyses which are i 
readable—with profit—at any time. ‘To the un 
skilled in the science of music they are about a 
comprehensible as Sanscrit, while to the music 
they are useless, because he could do at least 
well for himself. Asa result, Boston has had, 
do not hesitate to say, the dryest, most pedant 
least intelligible and least helpful) programm: 
guides that the world sees. Mr. Apthorp has 
courage of his convictions, as he needs should h: 
whose convictions are as inuch in the minority 
those of the historic juryman whose eleven obstina' 


‘companions would hold out against him. I 


books have followed a system which would issu 
physical geography without maps; would s 
an army on a campaign without topograph } 
plans; would build a ship by directions and wi! 
out model or measurement; and would send a ca, 
tain to sea upon a theoretical dissertation abou 
tides, temperatures and currents, but witho 
charts, compass or table of soundings and be 
ings. ‘To depend npon it would be like readin 


for its accuracy and its perfected elegance; for ite _guide-book in Boston, and expecting to find on 
‘its accuracy & s perfected elegance ; ‘its | 


way afterwards through the by-ways of Rome 
the passes of Switzerland. A hand-book to ma 
should be like any other—capable of giving cle. 
strong, definite help at the instant when it is need 
aud thatis when one is face to face with the mat 
to be observed and understood. ‘There is no oc 
sion tofly off at a tangent and become romant! 
visionary, fantastic, which Mr. Apthorp seems 
think is the only alternative to his technical forn 
ity. Histalk about subsequently tracing outin | 
score the elements which he may have indicate: 
his merely mechanical and arbitrary way, 
sheer folly, because not one in bundred 


of Symphony hearers has access | 


to a secore—or could decipher it if he had. lit 
is all very pretty to talk about reading scores ; bul 
this isalmost thelast accomplishment of musicians 


themselves, and we believe that there are very many | 


learned and cultivated men in the profession 1n 
this very town who could no more really read the 
whole extent of a score than they could toss an 
elephant over a house. The programme-books 


themselves have been known to describe as from 


some score features which did not not appear in 
the study of performance. People talk and puzzle 
over these books because they are all that can be 
had; but they lament their density, their useless- 
ness and their texturicality, and compare them, in- 
finitely, to their disadvantage, with the books which 
are found abroad, in other American cities, at time: 
in the columns of enterprising and intelligent news 
papers, and latterly in that little magazine, ‘*The¢ 
skor-On.’’ In brief, the books are unbecomin; 
concerts, and we hope that another seaso 
vadical change made from their prese: 
es. 
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| ¥ neert Enjoyed by Largo and 
~ Enthusiastic Audience. 


“ 


A Wagner Programme Splenilidly In- 
 terpreted—An Ovation for Mr. Paur 
ae . at End of the Concert — Both tho 
Orchestra and Conductor at Their 
 ‘Wery Best. 
Whe last concert of this season’s series 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra took 
place in Music Hall last evening. The 
Programme was devoted wholly to Wag- 
mer, ‘and was: . 

Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal."’ 
A.‘ ‘Faust’’ overture, 

Prelude to act 1 of ‘‘Lohengrin.’° 
| Introduction to act 3 of ‘‘Lohengrin.” 

A “‘Siegfried’’ idyl. 

 @verture to ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 

forest Sounds,’’ from ‘‘Siegfried,’’ act 2. 

“The Ride of the Valkyrior,’’ from ‘‘The 
“Valkyr,’’ act 3. 

-The audience was a very large one, 
‘and its enthusiasm was exceeding, as. 


4s\ always the case with a Wagner pro- 
gramme for a Symphony concert attrac- | 
tion. The selections were skilfully | 


made and contrasted, and presented the 
composer in his most lucid and pleas- 
ing vein. The noble ‘‘Parsifal’’ prelude 
‘gtands apart as one of the loftiest of 
{Wagner's inspirations. After this the 
Yange was all the way from the Faust 
@yerture, with its symphonic proportions, 
down to the vulgar, but inspiriting and 
always exciting, circus overture to ‘‘Ri- 
‘enzi.”’ 
* The orchestra has been heard in all 
these works again and again, and there 
48 nothing new to be said of them, and 
little more-of the manner in which they 
rere read and performed, except that 
ley Were never so completely well ren- 
ed before. The ‘‘Faust’’ overture was 


in erpreted with perfect clearness and 
fith powerful effect. 


“Parsifal’’ prelude, nor its splendid vir- 
tuosity more brilliantly exemplified than 
a the ‘“‘Ride of the Valkyries.’’ In fact, 
the 16th season closed, as was fitting it 
mould, with a display of the powers of 
the orchestra at their very best. The 
@chievements of conductor and players 
re! ted the highest honor on both, and 
that the audience felt this was shown in 
ine exceptionally hearty applause it be- 
stowed on the performances through the 
Whole concert. 
Mr. Paur, who was welcomed with an 
Unusually cordial] and prolonged recep- 
tion orm his first appearance, because at 
the close of the concert the central point 
ama demonstration which brought him 
Lava d some half dozen or more times 
@mid furious hand-clapping and cries of 
“bravo’’ and ‘“‘auf wiedersehen.’”’ There 
Was a hearty spontaneity in it that left | 
"HO Goubt regarding its sincerity, and he 
“could not but have felt gratified by this 
testimony of the esteem in which he per- 
sor ‘and the manner in which he has 
“acquitted himself of his task at the head 
the orchestra are held by the patrons 
these concerts. 


Sales et gi Te 
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The rogramme of the twenty-fourth, and. 


last s¥mphony concert of the season, given 


in the Music Hall om Saturday evening, was | 
; made up wholly of things by Richard Wag- | 


ner. The list was as follows: 


Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 

Eine Faust-Ouverttire. 

a. Prelude to act 1.; b. Introduction to ace iil., 

of ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ 

Ein Stegfried-Idyll. 

Overture to ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 

‘Waldweben,’’ from ‘‘Slegfried,’’ act il. 

‘‘Walkirenritt,’’ from ‘‘Die Walktire,’’ act iif. 
The selections, as well as the order in 

which they came, were singularly felicitous. 

It is no easy matter to make out a good 

Wagner programme of purely orchestral 

places; and we heartily congratulate Mr. 

Paur on his ‘‘bonne inspiration’’ on this oc- 

ecasion. The overture to ‘Rienzi’ cut the 


| programme in two, as it were, just in the 


right place, and in the right way. Its 
tather glaring brilliancy well relieved the 
strain upon the attention of the Siegfried- 
Idyll, and left one fresh for the more poetic 
atmosphere of the ‘“‘Waldweben.” The 
‘Ride of the Valkyrior’’ wound up the even- 
ing with all due brilliancy. 

The performance was, for the most part, 
admirable in the extreme; the Faust-over- 
ture and the Stegfried-Idyll were given with 
especial splendor and artistic perfection. 
Two technical blemishes were noticeable in 
the concert: the tone of the strings in the 
opening wunison-phrase of the ‘“Parsifal’’ 
prelude was singularly wavering and inse- 


cure; the dotted triplet of the principal | 
theme of the “‘Walkurenritt’’ was played | 


recognizably right by some of the players, 
but just as evidently wrong by others. A 
‘‘model orchestra’ ought not to lay itself 
open to such criticism. 

Two other points, not of the technical 
sort, are to be noted likewise. Does not Mr. 
Paur take most of the ‘Farsifal’’ prelude 
at what is nowadays sarcastically called in 
Germany a Bayreuther tempo?’’ That is, 
not at a Richard Wagner, but a Cosima 
Wagner tempo? If .report is to. be 
credited, they have dragged slow move- 
ments terribly at Bayreuth of late years. 
At all events, whether Mr. Paur took the 
‘‘Parsifal’’ prelude really too slow, or not, 
he took it slower than he could make the 
orchestra play it coherently. Again, in the 
‘‘Walkiirenritt,’”’ he seemed to have forgot- 
ten Wagner’s famous viva-voce direction: 
‘A great deal of accent here, gentlemen, but 
very little noise!”” The noise was deaf- 
ening at times. 

But here ends our favlt-finding; as we 
have said, the performance was, in general, 
superb, _ 

Mr. Paur was very warmly greeted by the 
audience as he first stepped up to the flower- 
hung conductor’s desk; but this iittle com- 
plimentary allusion to its being the last 
concert of the season gave no idea of what 
came afterwards. The shouts and hand- 
clapping when the concert was over knew 
no bounds; if Mr. Paur has not broken the 


record of popularity with the audience, he 


has certainly fairly tied it. A heartier fare- 
well and au revoir could hardly be imag- 
ined. 


the more 
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End With a Wagner Programme. 


The symphonic season came to ah end 
in a blaze of glory on Saturday, with a 
Wagner programme. It was a mapgniti- 


~ 
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Symphonic Season Came to an 


“mande , “"shadi 
of the delicate passages was all that a 
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Wagner would have desired. 

The prelude to the third act of ‘‘Lohen- 
grin’’ also gives opportunities to the violins 
as well as to the trombones, and both 
instruments were most effective in the 
popwar climax. This number was the 
first part of the opera to become popular,. 
and long before the whole work had at- | 
tained to regular representation, this 
prelude was a standard work in the con- 
cert repertoire. . 

The “Siegfried Idyll,” which followed, 


. WaS a comparatively easy work for our 


cent climax, and although it was entirely | 


orchestrai, the absence of solo numbers 


did not seem to diminish the ardor of the - 


public, for a very large audience was pres- 


ent, and the applause was. constant and~ 


unstinted. Mr. Paur received a very 
marked welcome as he took the stand. 

It was a catholic programme, not bound- 
ing itself by Wagner’s later hobbies, but 


| presenting all phases of the music of this 


genius; the list ranged from ‘Rienzi’’ to 
‘‘Parsifal.’’ The» prelude to the latter 
opera began the concert, and received a 
commendable reading. We have heard 


3ayreuth; but there was no mawiishness 
in the interpretation of this occasion. 
Those who imagine that Wagner is al- 
Ways restless in modulation should study 
the treatment of the Communion theme 
in this prelude; it is as diatonic and almost 
as fixed in tonality as if it were written 
by one of the old Flemish masters. 


Now followed the ‘“‘Faust’’ overture. It’ 
is a Faust almost without a Marguerite, | 


the opposite of Gounod’s conception, which 
Save to us a Marguerite with a very slight 
dash of Faust. 
mistic Faust who carries on his struggle 
through this number, and the sombre sub- 
ject produces rather indigestible music, yet 
Wagner loved the work for he rewrote it 


' long after he had made his first draft of 


the composition. The performance was a 
Siperb one, and the work seemed to have 
more meaning than ever before, because 
of the beauty of the interpretation. 


| Mottl sentimentalize the beginning of this 
| Vorspiel, even in the sacred precincts. of 


It is a sorrowful, pessi- - 


orchestra. The work proves (if such proof 
were at all necessary) the absolute sin- 
cerity of Wagner’s latest theories. Here 
is a composition which was not intended 
to go beyond his own family circle, yet tn 
it the composer uses every device displayed 
in his public works; leitmotiven, continuity 
of melody, freedom of modulation, all are | 
there in full measure, and the reiteration | 
of guiding-figures is as conspicuous as in 
any of his latest operas. 

There are two principal figures in this 
work, the ‘‘Melody of Peace’ and the 
“Siegfried, the world’s Treasure” motive, 
and these are repeated and repeated in 
& manner that, were anybody else the 
composer, would have led to great monot- 
ony, but here seems never to pali. These 
two themes are interwoven in a manner 
that breaks the contrapuntal slate, yet is 
undeniably beautiful in spite of its trans- 
gressions. The final interweaving in 
augmentation is ineffably tender, and was 
charmingly shaded, 

And now came the ‘Crime of his 
Youth,” as Wagner used to ecall it, the 
overture to ‘‘Rienzi.’’ We cannot ride 
this hobby-horse with Wagner; the over- 
ture has some noble points that ought to 
keep it from any chance of that oblivion 
to which its composer wished to consign 
it. The Prayer is as lofty as the prayer 
in Dvorak’s ‘“Spectre’s Bride,’ to which 
it has some affinity, and the short devel- 
opment is dramatic and fitting, but the 
closing theme is undeniably vulgar, more 
Vulgar than anvthing in “The Huguenots.” 
The trumpet calls were finely shaded, and 
deserve especial mention, as by the way, 
does the horn plaving in the ‘‘Idyll.” ” 

“Waldweben,’’ from  ‘“Siegfried,’’ was 


' again a great triumph for the violins, 


'mony in this number. 


which are divided into myrial-voiced har- 
When one com- 


' pares the puny effect of this number as 


But with the two ‘“‘Lohengrin’’ preludes ! 


comprehensible Wagner ap- 
peared upon the programme. Here one 
finds theories 
there is judicious proportion, and Mélos 
does not yet thrust out Melody. The 
violins have plenty of difficult work in 
the treatment of the Holy Grail motive, 
which forms almost every part of the 
first prelude. Musicians made a furious 
protest when Beethoven, (n his “kgmont”’ 
Overiure, sent his violins up to C, but here 
we have Wagner using still higher 
passages for the violins in harmonics, 
and also upsetting the old fashioned no- 
tion that heaven and celestial ecstasy 
must needs be represented by harp, and 


harp alone. Our first violins are so well 
equipped that they could have furnished 


rather than hobby-horses; | 


recently given in Mechanics’ Hall, with its 
ineffable beauty on this occasion, com- 
ment is unnecessary, yet we must add that 
the weakness of the former performance 
was by no means the fault of the con- 
ductor. 

The “‘Ride of the Valkyries’’ made a fine 
ending to a memorable concert. This is 
one of the finest horse-shows in all music; 
beside these tonal Bronchos, Berlioz’s trot- 
ters on the road to Hades, Raff’s ‘‘Lenore” 
team, St. Saens’ ‘‘Phaeton’’ span, all seem 
like horse-car animals. What a whiniey- 
ing and rearing! What wild animal sptir- . 
its! One such number might be a man’s | 
passport to the company of the great mas- 
ters. And it lost nothing in the perform- 
ance, The musicians seemed all aglow 
with enthusiasm, and it was natural that 
this excitement should extend to the au. 
dience. Great applause followed the nim- 
ber, but this applause meant somethin 
more than an appreciation of the “Wak 
kyren-ritt,’’—it finally culminated (after 
the conductor had been_ recalled four. 
times) in enthusiastic cheering, and it” 
meant that Boston is sensible of what.M a, 
Paur and the men have done this season, 

They have brought the orchestra far bee 





eve ave made 
Etke'o peer of the rented European orches- 
‘tras. There has been no previous season 
when the technique of the orchestra has 
been as high as at present. 

Every musician must needs acknowledge 
this truth, without in the least endeavor- 
ing to detract from the merit of those 
who have gone before; we have tad an 
enterprising conductor, and a most retined 
conductor (who weeded our orchestral gar- 
den for us and planted the seeds of our 
present harvest), and a poetic conductor, 
too, but the results of the present are be- 


yond anything that has been in America’s | 


music before. Louis C, Elson. 


-PROMENADES BEGIN NEXT WEEK 


Two Conductors Will Divide the Leader- 
ship During the Eight Weeks’ Season— 
Many Novelties Promised. 5 ' 

weed 5 


One week from tonight the twelfth season | 


of Promenade Concerts will begin at Music 
“Hall, and the opening of this series of 
popular entertainments will mark the be- 
ginning of the summer musical season. 
Mr. C. A. Ellis, the manager, sailed for 
Europe on Saturday on board the Umbria, 
accompanied by his brother, and, as usual, 
the real management of the concerts will 
be in the hands of Mr. Frederick R. Comee, 
than whom no better man could be found. 
His success in past years in giving the pub- 
lic such enjoyable entertainment for the 
early ,summer evenings is evidence of his 
full understanding of what people like best 
at this time of the year. A peculiar feature 
of the promenades is the fact that they are 


enjoyed by hundreds of people who do not | 


care for classical concerts and who could 
not, perhaps, be induced to attend even one 
Symphony concert. Such folk, however, 


enjoy to the fullest extent at the prome- } 
nades the same selections by leading com- | 


posers which frequently have a place on a 
»Symphony programme. Again, regular 
patrons of the symphony and other high- 
class concerts appear to have genuine 
pleasure in listening to selections which 
they have heard during the winter season, 
and these people also show their apprecia- 
tion of the lighter class of music which is 
provided at the popular concerts. 
It was during the season when John C. 

Mullaly was vibe wha that the bold ex- 
periment of givi 

as “heavy” musfe, as it is understood by 
many people, was first tried. With some 
of the Wagner overtures and similar selec- 
tions he created among the patrons a strong 
liking for that class of music, and when 
such numbers were given there was left 
no doubt as to the wisdom of the experi- 
ment. Closer attention was then paid to 
“music of the severe order than to that of a 
“more frivolous character, and this respect 
'and liking for the best compositions has 
been strengthened with each new season of 
-promenades. In the class of light music, 
probably the favorite selections are oftener 
found in selections from well-known popu- 
lar operas than in other pieces. 


what may be considered | 
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them belie “Ad, _Neuendorff, Mr. 


Wilhelm Rietzel, E. Gruenberg, Franz Mullaly, 


sel, A. de Novellis, T. Adamowski and Max 


Zach. <All these conductors have been mem- 


bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with the exceptions of Mr. Neuendorff and 
Mr. de Novellis. This season there are to 


be fifty musicians, chosen from the Sym-. 


phony Orchestra. Mr. Zach is to be the 
leader for the first four weeks of the season 
and Mr. Leo Schultz, who sits at the first 
desk of the ‘cello players in the symphony 
ranks, is to be the conductor during the 
remaining four weeks. 


There will be no special attempt made | 
' to decorate the hall elaborately other than 
the usual means of employing festoons of 


laurel mingled with a bit of red drapery on 
the fronts of the balconies. There also 
will be some green about the stage as @ 
background to relieve the customary bare 
look in that part of the hall, and the ceiling 
will be treated in a simple way. 

The same system of a general admission 
at a low price and with reserved seats and 


tables, and others open to all, will be in. 
force this season as in other years. So. 
| great has grown the demand for reserved | 


tables that Manager Comee will add a mod- 


| erate number of these to the “ring,’’ as it 


is popularly known. The refreshments to 


| be served will be about on a line with the 
| Jarder of other seasons. 


The programme for the opening concert 


/ on May 10 is as follows: 
Marche Hongroise, from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust,” 


bherlioz 

Overture, “Le Roil’a dit” Delibes 
(First time.) 

Waltz. “Snowballs’’ secesoeess Cn eneneen 
First time.) 


( 
Selection, “Wizard of the Nile”’.......-- ecccccccts Herbert | 


(First time.) 
Ballet music, ‘‘Feramors’”’ 
Dance of Bavaderes. 

II. Candle Dance of the Brides of Kachmire. 


Prelude to act ili. of ‘‘The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
Goldmark 


Rubinstein 


(First time at these concerts.) 
TO CGROMIDG:, «.oc'o odce erase bade ce Coccndpsebosonemecens Gounod 


Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” 
Wagner 


Entrée Triom phale des Boy AIS. .sece Halvorsen 


Overture, ° ‘Pique Dame”, 
Waltz, ‘Artists’ Life’...... ieeewcadavas Fdaceteeeee 
March, ‘‘Austria”’ 


It will be seen that this includes four of 
what are called ‘‘first-time’’ selections. A 
specialty will be made of these novelties all 
through the season. During the opening 
week several other numbers will be intro- 
duced for the first time in Boston. 

Equally good programmes have been ar- 
ranged for all the nights of the first week. 
Among some of the overtures to be played! 


in that time will be that to ‘‘Oberon,’’ We- , 
ber; ‘‘Barber of Seville,’’ Rossini; ‘Merry | 
Wives of Windsor,’’ Nicolai; ‘‘Martha,”’ Flo- | 
tow; ‘“‘Tannhiuser,’®’ Wagner; “Fra Diavo-. 


lo,””’ Auber; ‘‘Zampa,’”’ Herold; ‘‘Mignon,’”’ 
A. Thomas; and ‘‘Rienzi,’’ Wagner. These 
alone constitute no small undertaking, and 
with them there will be many other fine se- 
lections during the first evenings of the se- 
ries. Some of the other good things prom- 
ised are selections from  ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ 
“‘Feust,’’ “Il Trovatore,’’ ‘‘Queen of Sheba,” 
‘“‘Valkyrie,”’ “Cavalleria Rusticana,’”’ ‘‘Syl- 
via,’’ “Carmen,’’ Hungarian dances by 


Gent” suite 


AY, MAY 3 10, 


1 patna op ‘Liszt, the — 


by Dvorak ‘‘Hymn to St. Cecilia,””’ Gounod, 
and many other enjoyable numbers, includ- 


ing for lighter music selections from ‘‘La } 


Fille de Madame Angot,’”’ “The Mandarin,”’ 
De Koven’s new opera; ‘‘La Grande Duch- 
esse,’”’ ‘“‘The Gypsy Baron,’’ ‘Poor Jona- 
than,” ‘“‘E] Capitan,’’ ‘‘Robin Hood,” several 
Strauss and Waldteufel waltzes, marches 
and other popular music. All these varied 
selections have been given places in the pro- 


grammes of the first week, and a genuine | 


treat is thus in store for music lovers.. 
Regular patrons of these concerts will be 
much interested in the first playing this 


'geason of the famous ‘‘Grubenlichter,’’ the 


waltz by Zeller, which was the most popu- 
lar number played all through last year. It 
will have its initial hearing this season on 
the first Saturday evening, and other num- 


' bers to be played that same evening inciude 


“The Wizard of the Nile,’’ Herbert; over- 
ture to ‘‘Mignon,’’ A. Thomas; ‘‘Espana,’’ 
waltz, Waldteufel; ‘‘Robin Hood,’’ De Ko- 
ven; ballet music from ‘Sylvia,’’ Delibes; 
“Hymn to St Cecilia,’’ Gounod, with violin 
solo part; ‘‘Graceful Dance,’”’ Sullivan; over- 
ture, ‘“‘Rienzi,’’ Wagner; selections from 
“Carmen,’’ Bizet. Besides these there will 
be one or two other numbers of less impor- 
tance. A programme embracing so many 
enjoyable things in one evening has rarely 
been offered at these promenade concerts. 


18V0T. 
MUSIC A AND DRAMA. 


The Symphony Season. 


At the twenty-four concerts of the past 
Symphony season forty-three composers 
were represented by one hundred composi- 
tions. The summary is as follows: 

l, sy composers and works. 


"Te tv 


| W agner 


Dvorak, Mozart, Schumann 
Tschaikowsky, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Rubin- 
stein, Schubert 
Berlioz, lisizet, Gluck, Goldmarik, 
PEMD:  DAASBENSL. oc.ccccdeceérabee 
Bargiel, Mrs. Beach, Bourgault-Du- 
coudray, Chabrier, Cherubini, Cho- 
pin, Cornelius, Cowen, Dittersdorf, 
Duparc, Goetz, Grieg, Humper- 
dinck, Lalo, Leoncaval! o, Loeifler, 
Rimsky- Korsakoff, Saint- Saens, 
Schillings, Schtitt, Smetana, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Voikmann, Whiting.. 
Il... By compositions. 
Symphonies 
Suites and SerenadeS..... sc .ccccccvsessccccves 
Overtures, preludes and symphonic poems..... a 
Concertos and instrumental solos with orches- 


Scenas, arias, etc., 
Miscellaneous for orchestra 


Bohernian and Hungarian 


' American 


Italian 


G Grieg, Massenet’s ‘‘Le ‘Der- ia 
; nier Sommeil de la Vierge,’’ Slavonic dances 


ey ot 7 

; a iy . ee er ‘ 
. Pee eee eS eee eo eee 
‘ ~ m”. * 


There were twenty-four novelties given ; 


the course of the season; of which thre 


several movements. 

Of the solo performers who appeared ne 
summary is: 
Pianists 
Violinists....... ° 
W SGEOMOOLEIOLE . ccc tee cvecatesawen rey ne arvucn 
Singers— 

Soprano 

Contralto 


Total 18 | 


Perhaps the only especially novel feature 


in these lists is the new prominence — 
given to Mozart; he stands represented 


by five works. of which three were 


the last three great symphonies. If. 
we could have chosen beforehand the one | 
novel feature that would be most to our | 


liking, we should have chosen this one, 


* Of the novelties, usually so-called, the most | 
| interesting, to our thinking, were Mrs, . 
Beach’s ‘‘Gaelic’’? symphony, Chabrier’s | 
overture to ‘‘Gwendoline,’’ Dvorak’s ‘cello | 


concerto, Handel’s overture in D (arranged 
by Wiillner), Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Schehers 
azade,’’ Richard Strauss’s ‘“Tod und Verklia- 
rung,’’ and Whiting’s B-flat minor fantasia 
for pianoforte and orchestra. Strauss’s 
‘“‘Tod und Verklirung”’’ is, to be sure, a 
holy terror; but it is worth hearing on ac- 
count of the composer’s reputation. We 
think, though, that curiosity would have 
been more piqued by his ‘‘Also sprach Zar- 
athustra;’’ which singular work might also 
possibly have aroused even more acute hor- 
ror. As for Weingartner’s derangement of 
Weber’s “‘Aufforderung zum Tanz,” we are 
less sure of the wisdom of giving it; the 


thing is simply impudent and beneath con- 


sideration. But the “clou”’ of ‘the season, 
in the way of novelty, was unquestionably 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s “Scheherazade;”’ it 
took nearly everyone by storm. The per- 
formance was a triumph of virtuosity for 
both conductor and orchestra. Perhaps 
music has to be as difficult as that, to be 


| sure of an absolutely perfect performance 
nowadays. 


Of the programmes, in general, it is itm- 
possible to speak with enthusiasm. What 
a difficult art this of programme-making ist 
Of the four conductors the Symphony Or- 
chestra has had since its foundation, Mr. 
Henschel alone showed speclal talent for it. 


Of course the outsider who has never tried 


his hand at it cannot be expected to set 
down any rules, easy as it ts for him to find 


_ fault on occasion. But a tolerably long ex- 


perience in listening to concerts may never- 
theless furnish a passable basis for recog- 


nizing what things are to be avoided—not ° 
i necessarily as bad, but as dangerous. : 


It has seemed to us, during the. past. 


' twelve or thirteen years—you see We are 


now speaking especially of Mr. Paur’s pr. = 


grammes, but of those of some of his 


decessors, too—that a desire for coheren 
and unity of scheme is exceedingly Ma 
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ar or rity of non-extremists shy at an early 


: a Praphontes, for instance; ‘there are a Saad Last night in Music Hall the Symphony Or- 
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igh Idyl is one. a tour f ee "00, = oe 
; i ee gesthete is that. The musician likes .t PS. SEASON, CALVE, ETC. 
oly a sipere in loco, unbend in season, as. | 
aes tineaical” Bp fae Par made up anybody. And no one likes to ‘be © Since the Symphony patrons desired a full Wag- | 


~ Haydn, Handel, Mozart. and the | even in the cause of the -best. or. meme ner programme as a_ kind of pousse-cafe to top off | tomorrow evening 


er ‘Beethoven; we personally should Then, remember that the audience in the the season’s banquet with, Mr. Paur gratified them 
hugely, but it would bore most peo- | qrusic Hall is really an overgrown audience; 


¢ nowadays. We can judge of people’s 4; is abnormally large for a symphony. con- with that series of selections—all orchestral—which 


slings about if’ by our own unmitigated | cert, and it cannot safely be. treated ac- we specified last week and which could not have | 


] ‘aie at hearing Strauss’s ‘‘Tod und Ver-~— cording. to the purest » “high-art”’ . ‘maxims. been bettered for sucha purpose. The ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
a: ,’ Liszt’s ‘Mephisto Waltz,’ and} One must be wise aS a serpent to satisfy prelude made a grave, broad, deep, rich and calm 
"now forget cota hake er atoukd it even approximately; and pb for om the beginning, and the *‘Faust’’ overture opened the 

4 at the Beene, Comper’; BO one: oo best time to give it its sop is when: you 
‘extreme romantico-maniac ‘could stand have just given it something particularly way to the grimmer, more turbulent and perturbed 


puch a dose; why, then, should not the ma~| tough to chew on. moods of gloom that struggles toward light and of 


brightness that is overwhelmed in darkness. The 
ssical programme just as. much? 


| ‘‘Lohengrin’’ preludes, which contrast so vividly 3 
me that we would advocate timidity. MUSTO. po) th § p y 


ere are certain compositions, generally the airy flights of fancy and aspiration with the 
eputed severe doses, which have a right to nervous, intense vitality of accomplishment and 
s heard and which those who are fond “ 


_Idy!l,”’ which somehow seemed a little tame, 


" thin and inefficient after the cleaming 
cil sincere Brahms-lovers in our audi- chestra gave its last concert of the season, The siceinli _? ‘esounding it] “ hy 
en es, and they have an indisputable right programme was devoted to Wagner, and the a O l resounding epithatamium. 


his “need of running the thing into the 
“= : pound one or two Brahms symphonies in 
1 yenty-four concerts is enough, and sure- 


lude. a Faust Overture, Prelude to Acts I. and and development began to betray their formalities 
II. “Lohengrin,” a ‘Siegfried’? Idyl, “Rienzi” and mannerisms, there was a sudden and complete 


| t t h. But the thing can just | Overture, “Siegfried” ‘‘Forest Sounds,” ‘Ride return to Wagner in his youth, before hc had begun 
y “not too muc 


ially as clum- | of the Walkyries.”’ to theorize and sophisticate, but not before he had 
BR ea versa “Brahmelaner a | It is a rare pleasure to mene: Wagner nee: touched upon the secrets of power, thrill and domin- 
Poke symphony by the master, and you, preted under Mr. Paur's baton; for the spirit ation. Browning’s Queen in his “In a Balcony” 
have given him about all he asks for, for | of the works are brought out with the utmost 
} at evening; he will not be over-particular | perfection, and with the largeness of style and common, plain humanity; that even a sentinel, as 
oe out the rest of the programme. Now, if | finish of detail that mark all the work of this ° ‘aid , 7 
ou So make up the rest of the programme | peerless orchestra and its masterful conductor. she sald, 


is to throw the Brahms symphony into the | ny. “giegfried’ “Forest Sounds” was given ‘‘Lowering his balbert to salute the queen, 


strongest light and make everything play with the rarest poetic charm and delicacy, and Had finng it brutally and clasped my knees.” 
ito its hand, you will attempt something | the “Ride of the Walkyries” with a spirit, dash 


| nine chances of failing out of éxndbeng oe fae al 

a ae you-so arrange the rest of your and brilliancy that was irresistible. | 
Dp 4mme as to amuse the people who do Of the season’s work of Mr. Paur and his or- 
’ ~ enjoy Brahms, and thus compensate chestra it is hardly necessary to write, for it 
rai Yor the infliction of the symphony, |is well known, and to praise it would be a 


uy 


So the outpouring of common excitement, dema- 
gogue speech and popular shoutof festival acclaim, 
in the old-fashioned ‘*Rienzi’’ overture woke up the 
audience to much enthusiasm and applause. The 


Yq . 


4 be) és ‘: C 4 b> : 
dl “will be delighted—while the Brahms- | twice-told tale. It is late in the day to repeat sweet, soft ‘‘Wood Music from ‘‘Siegfried”’ : 


will not complain in the least. the trite truth that in Mr. Paur Boston has brought ten minutes of coolness and peacefulness, 


Contrast, in programme-making, is in | found its ideal conductor, the educated, experi- and then the concert ended with the irrepressible, - 


sral’of more effective value than unity 


4 tener sme. Unity of scheme may be more 
ain istic, "in a theoretical way; you may even 


enced musician of wide sympathies and fault- furious speeding of the Valkyries on their glorious 
less taste, who knows how to command as well errands. The playing of the orchestra was con- 


canta ithout 1 irine-such | 25 interpret. Under his care the orchestra has 

sity Ke econ’ wi gk rape died eon- reached a degree of excellence never before at- 

ied ois iW that Mniapndeioathoven’s eighth tained, an excellence that closely approaches 

» oy ani Bymphonies; but this contrast le eee moe fee Copce are The usual digest of the season’s programmes was 
¢ bt “felt ‘by everyone. To a considerable: merit the descriptive epithet ‘‘classic,’’ and 5 - 


stantly splendid and skilful, and Mr. Paur con- 
ducted with immense spirit, yet with all needed 
control and consideration. 


jority of the people whe attend symphony they have proved a source of unalloyed de- contained in the book of the evening, whence It - 


certs, | Beethoven is Beethoven, Mozart light to every educated lover of music. Mr. appeared that just a hundred works had been 
Monart. nay even a spmphony is a Sym- paur and his orchestra of talented musicians played or sung, and that twenty-two of these were 
r, and that is all about it. Don’t waste | are to be congratulated on the fine and endur- novelties to Boston, one of them—Mrs. Beach’s 


ipae ane 10 meke these poopie ing work they have done during the season, ‘Gaelic’? symphony—receiving its first perform- 
what they do not like; try. to compen- 


. » them for what they do not like by giv- ance. Three home composers were Coarssachet and of 7 
a g them swhat they like. .It may shock the forty others a very respectable proportion were 
) me de ticate sensibilities | to. hear a Liszt french and Slavonic. 

beart | Pm gealy. casrar The next season will begin on October 16, when 
1 not. ‘isten Fen adie Mr. Paur will enter upon his fifth year of serv ice. 
ORS My donee who are be 


‘agent i 2 ‘over | It is a settled thing that Boston cannot get along 


i es 


. » 
of eg ne) 
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.} musician » 1s) “not- ‘Overkolen n; only’. the” THE LAST SYMPHONY ( CONCERT OF THE ™ _ dispersion of the players, 


| except the waiters; and they have to wriggle rather 
than walk. And as these delightful entertainments 
_ cannot last far into the summer, by reason of the 
—there are always patrons 
enough on hand,—the season is going to begin early 
this year. The first assembly will be a week from 
, May tenth, and places will be at 
| a premium. There are to be two conductors—Mr. 
| Max Zach and Mr. Leo Schultz, the latter of whom 
has yet to demonstrate his ability. 


It is not possible to dwell as we shouldjlike upon 
the new manifestations of Calve’s genius and art 
which were displayed in her concert of Saturday 
afternoon at the Music Hall, to the extreme delignt 
and exceeding applause of an enormous audience. 
In the aria from ‘I'he Pearlof Brazil’’ the beauty 
of her voice and her elegant and precise execution 
were displayed to perfection, while in the mad 
scene from ‘‘Hamlet’”’ her tragic power found new 
revelations in the hapless Ophelia’s sorrows and 


) snfferings. ‘he trio from ‘‘Faust’’ completed the 


round of her selections, and, being well sustained 
9 their Brahms now and then. There is | following were the selections: ‘‘Parsifal’ Pre- Then, just asthe molern Wagner’s systems of work | 


by Mr. Berthold and Mr. Campanari, she repeated 


| the impressively pathetic ‘effect which she made in 
that scene in Mechanics Hall. All went to prove 
| that her command of herself, her art of her audience 
_was but little if at all weakened by her transference 
| of her scenes from the opera to the concert stage. 


Mr. Campanari sang excellently the Ford scene 
had longed all her life for some honest, full burst of 


from ‘‘Falstaff,’’ but Mr. Berthold was too hoarse 
to give his solo. Mr. Mollenhauer conducted finely 
and the orchestral work was excellent. 


er ene eee aD 


So itis tonot to be Brahms and a requiem at the 
Cecilia, on Thursday! For this relief much 
thanks. ‘The dear departed will be included in the 
miscellaneous programme, to be sure; but so will 


| without its promenades, where nobody promenades 


Lotti, Mendelssohn, MRheinbergenbothers. And | 


Miss Adele aus der Ohe is going to play, 
HowaRpD Matcom TICKNOR. 


Close of the Symphony Season. " canal | 
Mr Paur closed the 16th season of the 
Boston Symphony concerts with a pro-- 


it 


gram of Wagner music, a stately finale 


| to a series which will rank favorably 


with any of its predecessors. It was 
purely orchestral mtsic of the higher 
class, substantial and classic and with- 
out any special attraction in the form of | 
soloists. The selections were the prel-. 
ude to ‘‘Parsifal,”’’ a ‘‘Waust’’ overture, 
a prelude and introduction to “Loh 
grin,’’ a “Siegfried” idyl, the mies 
overture, ‘‘Forest Sounds’’ from ‘‘Sié 
fried’’ and the ride of the Valkyri 3 
from ‘‘Die Walkure,’’ Re 
The orchestra was augmented for ‘nh 16 


J occasion, to give certain eter. 


nated in the composer’s score. Of - 
general result of_the performance | 

is little else but praise to tat 

the players, as the eee 

Wagner program to rm 
satisfactory, if at times 


Liv. 
re Sint 


| 
| 
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ple nowadays. 


what might. be called “extreme” pros 


te 
up 
‘grammes; programmes which will in every 


case be sure to delight a small fraction of 
‘the audience, but will almost surely seem 
‘terribly monotonous to all the rest. Take 
a so-called classical programme, made up 
from Haydn, Handel, Mozart and the 
younger Beethoven; we personally should 
enjoy it hugely, but it would bore most peo- 
We can judge of people’s 
feelings about if by our own unmitigated 
“horror at hearing Strauss’s ‘‘Tod und Ver- 
‘klirung,”’ Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto Waltz,’’ and 
'we now forget that other modern chimera 
at the same concert; no one but the most ; 
extreme romantico-maniac could stand 
‘puch a dose; why, then, should not the ma- 
jority of non-extremists shy at an early 
Classical programme just as much? 

Not that we would advocate timidity. 
There are certain compositions, generally 
reputed severe doses, which have a right to 


| be heard and which those who are fond of 
“them have a right to hear. Take Brahms’s 
symphonies, for instance, there are a good 


many sincere Brahms-lovers in our audi- 
ences, and they have an indisputable right 
to their Brahms now and then. There is 
no need of running the thing into the 
ground; one or two Brahms symphonies in 
twenty-four concerts is enough, and sure- 
ly not too much. But the thing can just 


as well be done deftly and genially as clum- 
‘sity. Give the average Brahmsianer a 


whole symphony by the master, and you 
have given him about all he asks for, for 
that evening; he will not be over-particular 
about the rest of the programme. Now, if 
you so make up the rest of the programme 
as to throw the Brahms symphony into the 
strongest light and make everything play 
‘into its hand, you will attempt something 
which has nine chances of failing out of 
‘ten. But, if you so arrange the rest of your 
programme as to amuse the people who do 
mot enjoy Brahms, and thus compensate 
them for the infliction of the symphony, 
they will be delighted—while the Brahms- 

‘Jover will not complain in the_least. 
Contrast, in programme-making, is in 
‘general of more effective value than unity 
of scheme. Unity of scheme may be more 
artistic, in a theoretical way; you may even 
get no little contrast without impairing such 
unity. There can hardly be a sharper con- 
trast than that between Beethoven’s eighth 
and ninth symphonies; but this contrast ig 
not felt by everyone. To a considerable 
majority of the people who attend symphony 
concerts, Beethoven is Beethoven, Mozart 
‘is Mozart, nay even a spmphony is a sym- 
‘phony, and that is all about it. Don’t waste 
energy upon trying to make those people 
like what they do not like; try to compen- 
“sate them for what they do not like by giv- 
ing them what they like. It may shock 
, some delicate sensibilities to hear a Liszt 
i Hungarian rhapsody immediately after 
Brahms’s great C minor; well, let the deli- | 
Cate individual go, and not listen to the 
Liszt fireworks; there are others who are 
| | ‘thirsting for something "ively of 
t. We, for one, are not head over 


An: ‘tries’ te ow out ft } bat we yOne Ne iene found Sthe inant 
7 rhrtinacioualy: is fy anger of patton 


come of pick-me-ups after ‘the Stegfried-- 
Idyl at the last concert; and the Siegfried-— 
Idyl is one of our favorites, too. The true 
musician is not over-solemn; only. the 
gsthete is that. The musician likes to de- 
sipere in loco, unbend in season, as well as 
anybody. And no one likes to be bored, 
even in the cause of the best of music. 
Then, remember that the audience in the 


| Music Hall is really an overgrown audience; 


| 


it is abnormally large for a symphony con- 
cert, and it cannot safely be treated ac- 
cording to the purest ‘“‘high-art’’ maxims. 
One must be wise as a serpent to satisfy 
it even approximately; and we think the 
best time to give it its sop is when you 
have just given it something particularly 
tough to chew on. 


MUSIC. 


The Symphony Concert. 


Last night in Music Hall the Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its last concert of the season, The 
programme was devoted to Waegner, and the 
following were the selections: ‘‘Parsifal’’ Pre- 


'lude, a Faust Overture, Prelude to Acts I, and 


Il. ‘Lohengrin,’ a ‘“‘Siegfried’’ Idyl, ‘Rienzi’ 
Overture, ‘‘Siegfried’’ ‘‘Forest Sounds,” ‘Ride 
of the Walkyries.”’ 

It is a rare pleasure to hear Wagner inter: 
preted under Mr. Paur’s baton; for the spirit 
of the works are brought out with the utmost 
perfection, and with the largeness of style and 
finish of detail that mark all the work of this 
peerless orchestra and its masterful conductor. 
The ‘Siegfried’ ‘“‘‘Forest Sounds” was given 
with the rarest poetic charm and delicacy, and 
the *‘Ride of the Walkyries’’ with a spirit, dash 
and brillianey that was irresistible. 

Of the season’s work of Mr. Paur and his or- 
chestra it is hardly necessary to write, for lit 
is well known, and to praise it would be a 
twice-told tale. It is late in the day to repeat 
the trite truth that in Mr. Paur Boston has 
found its ideal conductor, the educated, experi- 
enced musician of wide sympathies and fault- 
less taste, who knows how to command as well 


'as interpret. Under his care the orchestra has 


reached a degree of excellence never before at- 
tained, an excellence that closely approaches 
the point of perfection. The concerts literally 
merit the descriptive epithet ‘‘classic,’’ and 
they have proved a source of unalloyed de- 
light to every educated lover of music. Mr. 
Paur and his orchestra of talented musicians 
are to be congratulated on the fine and endur- 
ing work they have done during the season, 


thin and 


Comr MUSIC. 
THE LAST SYMPHONY CONCERT OF THE 
SEASON, CALVE, ETC. 
Since the Symphony patrons desired a full Wag- 


ner programme as a_ kind of pousse-cafe to top off 


the season’s banquet with, Mr. Paur gratified them 
with that series of selections—all orchestral—which 
we specified last week and which could not hav 
been bettered for sucha purpose. The ‘*Parsifal’’ 
prelude made a_ grave, broad, deep, rich and calm 
beginning, and the *‘Faust’’ overture opened the 
way to the grimmer, more turbulent and perturbed 
moods of gloom that struggles toward light and of 
brightness that is overwhelmed in darkness. The 
‘‘Lohengrin’’ preludes, which contrast so vividly 
the airy flights of fancy and aspiration with the 
nervous, intense vitality of accomplishment and 
possession came next, followed by the ‘Siegfried 
ldyl,’’ which somehow seemed a little tame, 
inefficient after the gleam ing 
Strength of the resounding epithalamium. 
Then, just asthe modern Wagner’s systems of work 
and development began to betray their formalities 


/ and mannerisms, there was a sudden and complete 


return to Wagner in his youth, before he had begun 
to theorize and sophisticate, but not before he had 
touched upon the secrets of power, thrill and domin- 
ation. Browning’s Queen in his ‘In a Balcony’ 
had longed all her life for some honest, full burst of 


she said, 


‘Lowering his balbert to salute the queen, 
Had flnng it brutally and clasped my knees.”’ 


So the outpouring of common excitement, dema- 


gogue speech and popular shoutof festival acclaim, 
in the old-fashioned ‘Rienzi’? overture woke up the 


| audience to much enthusiasm and applause. ‘The 


sweet, soft ‘‘Wood Music’ from 
brought ten minutes of coolness and peacefulness, 
and then the concert ended with the irrepressible, 
furious speeding of the Valkyries on their glorious 
errands. The playing of the orchestra was con- 
stantly splendid and skilful, and Mr. Paur con- 
ducted with immense spirit, yet with all needed 
control and consideration. 

The usual digest of the season’s programmes was 
contained in the book of the evening, whence it 
appeared that just a hundred works had been 
played or sung, and that twenty-two of these were 
novelties to Boston, one of them—Mrs. Beach's 
“Gaelic’? symphony—receiving its first perform- 
ance. Three home composers were heard, and of 
the forty others a very respectable proportion were | 
French and Slavonic. 

The next season will begin on October 16, when 
Mr. Paur will enter upon his fifth year of serv ice. 


It is a settled thing that Boston cannot get along 


‘“Siegfried’”’ : 


without its promenades, where nobody promenades 
except the waiters; and they have to wriggle rather 
than walk. And as these delightful entertainments 


cannot last far into the summer, by reason of the 


dispersion of the players,—there are always patrons 
enough on hand,—the season is going to begin early 
this year. The first assembly will be a week from 
tomorrow evening, May tenth, and places will be at 
apremium. There are to be two conductors—Mr. 
Max Zach and Mr. Leo Schultz, the latter of whom 


e has yet to demonstrate his ability. 


It is not possible to dwel! as we shouldjlike upon 
the new manifestations of Calve’s genius and art 
which were displayed in her concert of Saturday 
afternoon at the Music Hall, to the extreme delight 
and exceeding applause of an enormous audience. 
In the aria from ‘Ihe Pearlof Brazil’’ the beauty 


| of her voice and her elegant and precise execution 
were displayed to perfection, while in the mad 


scene from ‘‘Hlamlet’’ her tragic power found new 


revelations in the hapless Ophelia’s sorrows and 


snfferings. ‘The trio from ‘‘Faust’’ completed the 
round of her selections, and, being well sustained 


by Mr. Berthold and Mr. Campanari, she repeated 


' the impressively pathetic effect which she made in 
that scene in Mechanics Hall. All went to prove | 


that her command of herself, her art of her audience 
was but little if atall weakened by her transference 
of her scenes from the opera to the concert stage. 


Mr. Campanari sang excellently the Ford scene 


| from ‘‘Falstaff,’’ but Mr. Berthold was too hoarse 
common, plain humanity; that even a sentinel, as | 


to give his solo. Mr. Mollenhauer conducted finely 
and the orchestral work was excellent. 


So itis tonot to be Brahms and a requiem at the 
Cecilia, on Thursday! For this relief much 
thanks. ‘The dear departed will be included in the 
miscellaneous programme, to be sure; but so will 
Lotti, Mendelssohn, 
Miss Adele aus der Ohe is going to play, 

HowarbD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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Close of the Symphony Season 


Mr Paur closed the 16th season of the 
3oston Symphony concerts with a pro- 
gram of Wagner music, a stately finale 
to a series which will rank favorably 
with any of its predecessors. It was 
purely orchestral music of the higher 
class, substantial and classic and with- 
out any special attraction in the form of 
soloists. The selections were the prel- 
ude to ‘‘Parsifal,’”’ a ‘‘faust’’ overture, 
a prelude and introduction to ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,’’ a ‘“‘Siegfried’’ idyl, the ‘“‘Rienzi’”’ 
overture, ‘‘Forest Sounds” from ‘‘Sieg- 
fried’’ and the ride of the Valkyrior, 
from ‘Die Ww alkure,’”’ 

The orchestra was augmented for the 
occasion, to give certain effects desig- 
nated in the composer’s score. Of the 
seneral result of the performance there 
is little else but praise to be awarded - 
the players, as the interpretation of a” 
Wagner program to many auditors is 
satisfactory, if at times rather vague, 


ee ee 
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said of the. ‘‘Worest~ Sounds,’’ from. 


‘“Siegfried.’’ The ‘‘Lohengrin’’ wedding 
music illustrated the notable ability of 
the band in presenting march like 
themes, fortissimo, with smoothness 
and resonance, and without a blatant 
character. In the ‘‘Forest Sounds” 
the tone pictures of woodland - life 
were charmingly delicate, each motif 
being perfect in its quality and inter- 
pretation. 

The rushing, reiterated phrases of the 
violins in the Valkyrior ride were 
splendidly played throughout, and the 
effects by the percussion instruments, 
the fortissimo passages and wild finale 
'were given with thrilling and proper 


'vigor. The other numbers call tor no | 
special mention aside from the fact | 


that they were up to the usual stand- 
ard of the orchestra. This concert 
closed the 16th season, and Mr Paur 
will begin the next series in Music hall, 
Oct 16. 


In the summary for the season it is 
found that 100 works have been per- 
formed, Wagner leading with 10, Bee- 
thoven 9, Brahms 7 and Dvorak, Mo- 
gart and Schumann 5 each. Nineteen 


numbers new to Boston were per- | 


formed, and Mrs H. H. A. Beach's 


“Gaelic’?’ symphony was first given in?® 


public by this orchestra. The sym- 
phonies number 26; suites and sgrenades 
4, overtures, preludes and symphonic 
poems 88, concerts and instrumental 
solos 15, scenas, etc, 8 and miscellan- 
eous numbers 14. 

The soloists of the season, as aipha- 
| betically arranged, were: Mr Thomas 
Adamowski, Mr Richard Burmeister, Mr 
Giuseppe Campanari, Mme Teresa 
Carreno, Mr Ben Davies, Mr Car] Halir, 
Mr Max Heinrich, Mr Rafael Joseffy, 
Mr Franz Kneisel, Miss Lena Little, Mr 
C, M. Loeffler, Mme Melba, Miss Adele 
aus der QOhe, Mr_ Pol Plancon, Mr 
| George W. Proctor, Mr Alwin Schroeder, 
Mr Leo Schulz, Mr Martinus Sieveking, 
‘Mr Arthur B. Whiting. 


MAY 2, 1897 -—= 
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AND NOW POR THE “POPS,” 


Porat. 
Promenade Concerts in Musie 


Hall to Begin May 10. 


~_—----_-- ---——_ 


A Review of the Symphony Season— 
Calve’s Great Success in Vesterday’s 
Concert—sSousa Concert Tonizght— 
‘‘'The Walking Delegate’’ and ‘*Vxl- 

halla’’—Musical Notes. 
The 16th season of the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra, just- ended, and the | 


‘Schumann and Dvorak with five each; 
‘Weber with four, Haydn, 


fourth season of Mr. Paur’s control of 
the orchestra, calls for a brief review. 
Of the orchestra it may justly be said 
that it has never been on a higher and 
more brilliant plane of efficiency than 
the close of last night's performance 
teft it. Mr. Paur has steadily grown in 
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rected the orchestra. Mr. Gericke had 
many admirable qualifications for the 
position, and by his skill in disciplining 
it, and the constant care he exercised in 
bringing it to a state of technical per- 
fection, first made it notable among the 
great orchestras of the world, but some- 
thing of fire and largeness was sacri- 
ficed to his fondness for extreme finish 


in execution, and to his singular preju- 


dice against letting the brass assert itself 


even when such assertion was a crucial 


element in a performance. Mr. Nikisch 
was not without merit of a certain kind, 
and was abundant enough in artistic 
spirit, but he had little sympathy with 
the classic composers, whom he modern- 
ized remorselessly, and into whose music 
he injected overmuch of his own super- 
sentimental individuality. In addition, 
he was a very poor disciplinarian, and 
the orchestra degenerated under his 


lead until it had lost nearly all of the 
finer qualities that had been imparted 
to it by Mr. Gericke. Mr. Paur,. on the 
other hand, is broader and more eclectic 
in style, is a thorough disciplinarian, 
and it was not long after he took con- 
trol that the orchestra began to recover 
rapidly what it had lost under-his pre- 
decessor, and it now stands recognized 
beyond cavil as an organization unsur- 
passed in its kind. 

The programmes of the season pre- 
sented a larger proportion of works not 
heard here before than has been usual. 
Among them were Bourgault-Ducoud- 
ray’s ‘‘Burial of Ophelia,’ Bizet’s ‘‘Jeux 
d’Enfants,”’ Chabrier’s overture to 
‘Gwendoline,’ Dittersdorf’s Symphony 
No. 8, in C major, Dupare’s symphonic 
poem, ‘‘Lenore,’ Dvorak’s Sclavonic 
Rhapsody, No. 3, the same composer's 
overture to ‘‘Othello,’’ and rondo for 
‘cello and orchestra, op. 94; selections 


from theb allet of Gluck’s ‘‘Don Juan,” | 


Goldmarck’s prelude to part 3 of “The 


Cricket on the Hearth,’’ Handel’s over- | 


ture No. 1, in D major; Schutt’s concerto 
for piano, No. 2, in F minor; selections 
from Humperdinck’s ‘‘Koenigskinder,”’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Scherazade,’’ Saint- 
Saens’ suite for orchestra in D major, 
Schillings’ prelude to act 3 of ‘“Ing- 
welde,’’ Smetana’s symphonic. poem, 
‘“Valdstynur tabor’’; Richard Strauss’ 
tone poem, “Death and Redemption”; 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 4, in F 
minor; Weingartner’s arrangement of 
Weber’s ‘Invitation to Dance,’ Mrs, 
Beach’s ‘“‘Gaelic’’ symphony, which had 
its first performance anywhere, and Mr. 
Arthur B. Whiting’s fantasia for piano- 
forte and orchestra, in B-flat minor. 


| Twenty-three works in all, or a trifle 
over one-fifth of all the works pre- 


sented. 

Of the composers represented in the 
season’s programmes Wagner heads the 
list with 10 works; Beethoven follows 
with nine, Brahms with seven, Mozart, 


Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Liszt with three each; 
Berlioz, Bizet, Gluck, Goldmark, Handel 
and Massenet, with two each; and Bar- 
giel, Mrs. Beach, Ducoudray, Chabrier, 
Cherubini, Chopin, Cornelius, Cowen, 
Dittersdorf, Dupare, Getz, Grieg, Hum- 
erd'inck, Lalo, Leoncavallo,_ Loeffler, 
corsakoff. Saint-Saens, Schillings, 


ductor that has as yet di- 


| different occasions. Mr. 
seventh member of the Boston Sym- 


ye 


One hundred 


seven piano soloists, four violin soloists, 

five vocalists and two ‘cello soloists. 
The first concert of the 17th season 

_ take place Saturday evening, Oct. 


“MUSIC HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Monday evening, May 10, the Music 
Hall promenade concerts will begin their 
12th season. These concerts will be con- 


niting with one 
n, the selections 
ng” composers 
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promenade concerts will open Monday — 


evening, May 10. Ever since the inaugu- 
ration of these deservedly popular en- 


tertainments in 1885 each season has 
been a repetition df its predecessor in) 


crowded houses and continued success. — 
No sooner is the symphony season 


finished than the lovers of light music, | 


interspersed with an occasional re- 
freshment of the inner man, begin to 
ask, ‘‘When do the pops open?’’: The 
above announcement will be a welcome 


1 reply to the inevitable question. The de- 


tails of these entertainments will be 
practically the same as in past sea- 
sons, except that an effort will be made 
ito introduce, some novelties in the way 
| of interior decorations. 


ducted upon the same general plan as in || 


the past. The orchestra will be made 
up of 50 musicians, selected from the 
ranks of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra. In fact, these concerts are a nat- 


ural summer sequence to the Symphony 
concerts, and are attended by the regu- 
lar Symphony patrons, as well as by a 
host of others who prefer programmes 


| of light music; performed, however, on 


the same high plane of excellence main- 
tained by the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra. 
There will be two conductors, Mr. Max 


| Zach, who will conduct the first half of 


the season, and Mr. Leo Schulz, who will 
conduct the last half. Mr. Zach will be 
very pleasantly remembered as the con- 
ductor of last season’s concerts, estab- 


q lishing himself as a universal favorite. 


Mr. Leo Schultz, like Mr. Zach, is a 


'member of the Boston Symphony or- 


chestra, playing at the first desk of the 
‘cellists, with Mr. Alvin Schroeder. The 
patrons of these concerts will easily re- 
call Mr. Shurlz as having conducted last 
season his own compositions, the Colum- 
bian march and Patriotic overture, on 
Schulz is the 


phony orchestra to hold the position of 
conductor of these concerts, and is emi- 
nently qualified to take rank with those 
who have preceded him. 

Some novel features in decorations will 
be introduced. A slight increase wil 
he made in the number of reserved ta- 
bles on the floor hall, in deference to 


the very general demand on the part of | 
disappointed applicants last season; but | 
there will be the same generous provis- ' 


ion in the shape of unreserved tables 
for the purchasers of the regular admis- 
sion caiicete. All the side seats in the 


first balcony will be reserved for patrons | 


who do not care to sit at the tables, 
and the entire second balcony, like the 
unreserved tables on the floor, wiil be 
open to any one, 

Mr. Zach has already made the pro- 
grammes for the first week, and has 
shown a very commendable effort to 
introduce new selections, which, it is 
to be hoped, will prove as popular as the 
old-time favorites, which witl. of course, 
be repeated. Every effort will be made 
to maintain the same high standard of 
these concerts as in the past. In the 
absence of Manager Charles A. Ellis in 


: Burope, the concerts will be under the 


direction of Assistant Manager F. R., 
Comee. 
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As far as 'the programs are concerned, 
several 
which it is expected will prove as at- 
tractive as some of the old-time favor- 
ites, which will be, of course, repeated, 

Two conductors have been selected by 
the management, Mr Max Zach, who 
will be very pleasantly remembered as 
a, universal favorite last season and who 
will conduct the first half of the con- 
certs. 

The new comer will be Mr Leo Schulz, 
who will conduct the closing half of the 
series. Mr Schulz sits at the first desk 


of the cellists im the Boston symphony | 


orchestra, with Mr Alwin_ Schroeder, 
and is the seventh member of. this 
organization chosen to fill the position 
‘of conductor. Mr Schulz will be recalled 
as having conducted at these concerts 
his own eompositions, ‘‘Patriotic Over- 


ture’ and ‘“‘Columbian March,” and he — 


is fully qualified to take rank with his 
predecessors in this important position. 


novelties will be introduced | 


; 


| 


' 
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request on the ~ part of many “patrons 


who were unable to secure choice places 
here will also be the same 
liberal provision in the way of unre- 
served tables for the purchasers of the 


regular admission tickets. All the side | 
‘seats in “the first balcony will be re- 


served for patrons who do not wish to 
sit at the tables, and the entire second 
balcony, like the unreserved tables on 
the floor, will be open to any one, 

Conductor Zach has already made the 
programs for the iirst week, and every 
assurance is given that the musical 
standard of these concerts will be main- 
tained on the same high plane as here- 
tofore. . 
In the absence of manager Charles A. 
Ellis in Europe, the concerts wil be un- 
der the management of assistant mana- 
ger I’, R. Comee. 


~ ABOUT MUSIC. 
Qe tee of 


A Statistical Review of 
_ the Season of ’96~’97. 


The New Works Produced and 
the First Appearances. 


Announcement of the Coming 
f 


Promenade Concerts. 


* The musical season of 1896-97 is over. 


It is true the Cecilia will give a con- | 


cert with a miscellaneous program, and 
‘amateur singers and pianists may give 
‘coneerts for the pleasure of their 
friends, but the séason is over. 

It was upon the whole a dull season. 
The average of excitement provoked by 
_the display of virtuosos was lower than 

that of preceding years. Certain ad- 
mirable artists were neglected. Few 
_ visitors made money by their concerts. 
|It is not for me to say whether the 
‘luck of interest was due to the hard 
times or to the fact that musical inter- 
est in Boston is confined chiefly to the 
concerts given by the Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Kneisel Quartet and the 
leading choral societies. It is a fact 
that an artist of great reputation may 
be applauded furiously at a Symphony 
concert and yet not be successful 
pecuniarily at @ recital given before the 

applause has hardly died. 
«*s 
I propose to give a statistical review 
of the concerts of the late season. I have 
verified the list with care; but I do not 
flatter myself with the belief that the 
list is wholly without error. 

- No mention is made here of concerts 
of. ie quasi-private nature. There are 
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flattery to the real and abiding injury 
of the supposed beneficiary. 


phony Orchestra, 


: . “ 


The following pieces were heard for 
the first time in Boston at concerts of 
the 16th season of the Boston Sym- 


Paur: 


Symphonies—E_ minor 


Symphonic Poems—'‘‘Lenore, 


ied “by Mr. Emil 


“Gaelic’’ op. 32 (MB), 


Mrs. Beach, Oct. 31; C major, Ditters- 


dorf (tinkereéd by Hermann Kretszch- | 
4. Tschai-— 
kowsky, entire (two movements were | 
played Oct. 18, 1890)... The program book | 
stated Feb. 13, 1897, that. Tschalkowsk 
21 symphony was played that night 

phony Was | 
’s orchestra | 


mar), Jan. 16; F minor No. 


the first time; bur the By’ 
played here by Damrosc 
Dec. 9, 1891. 


5; ‘*Wallensteins lLager,’’ 


’ Dupare, Dec. 


Smetana, 


Jan. 2; ‘Death and Transfiguration,” 


Richard Strauss, Féb. 6 


Suites—‘‘Jeux d’Enfants,’’ ' Bizet, Dec. 26; 


‘‘Scheherazade,’’ 
April 17. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


Overtures, Preludes, etc.—Overture ‘‘Gwen- 
doline,’’ Chabrier, Oct. 24; Overture in 


| 
} 


| Misc 


D major, Handel, Dec. 25; 


‘“Othello,’’ Dvorak, Feb. 6; 


overture 
prelude to 


Act IL. ‘‘Ingwelde,’’ Schillings, Nov. 7; 
Preludes to Act II. and Act III. of ‘‘Ko- 
nigskinder,’’ Humperdinck, Dec, 26; In- 
termezzo from ‘‘Cricket on the Hearth,” 


Goldmark, Nov. 21 


gault-Ducondray, Oct. 17; 


Juan,’’ Gluck, Dec. 26. 


ellaneous—‘‘Burial of Ophelia,’’ Bour- | 
Slavonic 
Rhapsody, No. 3, Dvorak, Oct. 24; “Tne | 
vitation to the Dance,’’ Weingartner, | 
March 13; Ballet Music from ‘Don 


Concertos, ete.—’Cello Concerto, Dvorak 


’ 
; 
' 


(Mr. Schroeder), Dec. 19; 


piano con- 


certo, No. 2, Schuett (Mr. Proctor), Jan. 
®- fantasia for piano and orchestra, 


Arthur Whiting, March 6 (Mr. Whiting); | 


Rondo for ’cello, op. 94, Dvorak, April 


® (Mr. Schulz); Sevillana 


Cesar de Bazan,’’ Massenet, Nov. 7% 


(Melba) ; four ‘‘Serious’’ 


from Don 


r 


songs by 


Brahms, April 10 (Max Heinrich). 
Of these new pieces-two were by 
Americans—Mrs. Beach and Mr. Whit- 


| ing. Two were by Russians—Tschai- 


kowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
| Rive were by Frenchmén—Duparce, Bi- 
| get, Chabrier, Massenet and Bourgault- 


Ducondray. 


Twelve Germans, reckoning Handel 
and the Bohemians as Gérman, were 


represented by hitherto 


works: 


unknown 


Dittersdorf, Handel, Gluck, 


Richard Strauss, Schillings,, Humper- 
dinck, Goldmark, Weingartner, Schitt, 
Smetana, Dvorak (8), Brahms. 

The program book of Feb. 20 says that 


Liszt’s ‘‘Carnival at Pesth’’ 


(arranged 


for orchestra) was played for the first 
time in Boston at that concert. I do’ 


not believe the statement. 


a * 


The following were the soloists of the 


16th season: 
Six singers—Melba, Nov. 7; 


tle, April 24; Campanari, Oct. 31; Plan- | 


Lena Lit- 


con, Dee. 5; Max Heinrich, Jan. 30, 


April 10; Ben Davies, April 3. 
Seven pianists—Adele Aus 


Jan. 16; Teresa Carrero, Feb. 
king, Oct. 24; Proctor, Jan. 


ing, March 6; Burmeister, 
Joseffy, April 17. 


der Ohe, | 
20; Sieve- | 


2; Whit- 
March 20; 


for | 


; 
; 


Two ‘cellists: 8 
10; Schulz, April 3, 
Four women and fifteen men, 
Of these soloists Messrs. Campanari, 
'Plancon, Halir and Proctor madé their 
an appearance at a symphony con- 
cert. 


The number of performances by thé 
ethers, ending May 1, 1897, are as fol- 
lows: Kneoigsel, 17, Loeffler, 14; Adam- 


| owski, 11; Schroeder, 7; Schulz, 6; Max 


: 


Heinrich, 6; Josefiy, 5; Ausder Ohe, 5; 
Melba, 8; Burmeister, 2; Sieveking, 2; 
Carreno, 2; Whiting, 2; Davies, 2; Lena 
Little, 2. 

. « * » 

And now I give the list of all the 
pieces played and sing at the Symphony 
Concerts during the season of ’96-97: 

Bargiel—Adagio for ’cello and orches- 
tra. 

Beach, Mrs.—Gaelic Symph@ny. 
Beethoven—Symphonies Nos. 1, 4, 8 and 9 

(three movements); Violin concerto; 
Overtures, ‘‘Comolanus,’’ ‘‘Prometheus,’’ 
‘‘Pidelio,’’ ‘‘Leonore No. 3.’’ 
Berlioz—Overtures, ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ 
‘Roman Carnival.’’ 
Bizet—'‘Jeux d’Enfants;’’ entr’actes and bal- 


let nmiusic from ‘‘Carmen.”’ 
Bourgault-Ducondray—' ‘Burial of Ophelia.’’ 


Brahm#®—Symphonies Nos. 38, 4; violin con- } 


certo; concerto for violin and ’cello; 


Tragic overturé; Academic overture; St. | 


Anthony variations; four serious songs 
(Mr. Heinrich). 


| Chabrier—Overture ‘‘Gwendoline’’ (twice). 
 Cherubini—Overture ‘‘Anacreon,’’ 


Gluck-—-Overture ‘Iphigenia in Aulis;’’ Bal- | 


Chopin—Piano concerto in F minor (Mr. Bur- 
meister.) 

Cornelius—Overture ‘‘Barber of Bagdad.’’ 

Cowen—‘ ‘Scandinavian Symphony.’’ 

Dittersdorf—Symphony in © major. 

Duparc—Symphonie poem ‘‘Lenore.’’ 

Dvorak—Symphony No. 5; Overture “Othel- 


lo;’’ Concerto for ‘cello; Rondo for. 


‘cello; Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3. 


let music from ‘‘Don Juan.’”’ 


 Gcetz—Aria from ‘‘Taming of the Shrew’’ 


| 
| 


(Miss Little). 


Goldmark—Overture ‘‘Sakuntala;’’ Inter- | 


mezzo from ‘‘Cricket on the Hearth.,’’ 
Grieg—Suite, ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ No. 1. 
Tandel—Overture in D major; ‘‘Deeper and 
Deeper’ and ‘‘Waft Her, Angels’’ (Mr. 
Ben Davies). 
Haydn—Symphonies No. 2 in D major and 


No. 9 in C minor; Air ‘Behold Along 


the Dewy Grass’’ (Mr. Plancon). 
Humperdinck—Preludes from ‘‘Konigs- 
kinder.’”’ 


| Lalo—Symphonie Espagnole for violin and’ 


orchestra (Mr. .Adamowsk!). 
Leoncavello—Prologue 

Campanari). 
Liszt—‘‘Carnival in Pesth;’’ Scené in Tav- 


ern (Mephisto Waltz); piano concerto in-| 


E flat (Miss Aus der Ohe). 


. 
Loeffier—-Divertimento for violin and orches- | 


tra (Mr. WCoeffler), 
Massenet—Sevillana from ‘‘Don Caesar’’ 


(Mrs. Melba); ‘‘Vision Fugitive’’ from: 


‘‘Herodiade.,’’ 

Mendelssohn — Symphonies ‘‘Ttalian,’’ 
‘“‘Seoteh:’’ Overture, Scherzo, Noc- 
turne, wedding march from ‘‘Midsum- 

| mer Night's Dream.’’ 

Mogart—Symphonies, E flat major, G minor, 
Jupiter; Overture “Don Giovanni;”’ 
Aria ‘‘L/’/Amero’’ from ‘Il Re pastore’’ 
(Mrs. Melba). 

Rimsky-Korsakoff—Suite, “‘Scheherazade.’’ 

Rubinstein—Ocean Symphony; piano con- 
certo in D minor No. 4 (Mrs. Carreno); 
Ballet music ‘‘Feramors.’’ 

Saint-Saens—Suite in D major. 

Shillings—Prelude to Act II, ‘‘Ingwelde.’’ 

Schubert—Symphonies ‘‘Unfinished,’’ C ma- 


jor "No. 9%; Overture ‘‘Rosamunde;”’ | 
songs, Greisengesang, Gruppe aus dem - 


ae 4 a iat Ra ch > iy 4 by ae ah | i Er % er 
cnet SER ODIRE NE PA. Be 
der, Dec. 19, April} ~~ tor). | heart 
_ | Schumanh>Symphonies, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Over- 

| veh 1 /*‘Manfred;’’ piano concerto (Mr. 


‘*‘Pagliacci’’ (Mr. - 
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__ Josefty). 
cats -° "Tf Canaeipaehanle Poem ‘‘Wallenstein’s 


Strauss, Richard—Symphonic poem ‘Death 
and Transfiguration.’’ , 
Tschaikowsky—Symphonies Nos. 2, 4, 6; 
piano concerto No. 1 (Mr. Steveking). 
Volkmann—Overture ‘‘Richard III.’’ 
Wagnér—Overture ‘‘Tannhauser;’’ prelude 
‘*Parsifal;’’ a Faust overture; ‘‘Lohen- 
grin’’ prelude to Act I. and prelude to 
Act III.; a Siegfried idyl; overture, 
‘“Riénzi;’’ ‘‘Forest Sounds’’ from ‘‘Sieg- 
fried;’’ ‘‘Ride of the Walkyries,’’ from 


‘Die Walkure;’’ Poyner’s address (Mr. | 


Plancon). 

W éber—Overtures ‘‘Euryanthe,’’ ‘‘Frei- 
schutz,’’ ‘‘Oberon.’’ See Weingartner. 
Weingartner—Arrangement of Weber's ‘‘In- 

vitation to Dance.’’ 


Whiting, Arthur—Fantasia for piano and or- | | 


 chestra (Mr. Whiting). 


The nationality of the composers is | 


as follows: 25 are German, reckoning 


among them Dvorak, Smetana ang 


Liszt; 8 are French; 3 are Russian; 


are Italian; 2 are American; 1 is Po-| 
lish; 1 is Scandinavian; 1 is English; — 
and I confess I do not know. to what) 
nation Mr, Loeffler wishes to bé as-. 
signed; he would honor America by 


calling himself an American. 


ie 


The concerts of the Kneisél Quartet 
were, as ever, of a high standard of ex- 


cellence. It is to be regretted that Mr. | 


Kneisel persists in giving these concerts 


' on Monday night; for many first-night- 


ers are thus debarred from the pleasure. 
of attendance. The Kneisel concerts of 
the 12th season were as follows: 


Oct. 26—Quartet, D major, op. 64, No. 5, 


Haydn; Quartet, A flat major, op. 106, 
Dvorak; Octet, op. 20, Mendelssohn. 
Mefrsrs. Krafft, Ondricek, Zach, Schulz 
assisted, 

23—Quartet, C sharp minor, Sgambati; 
Paderewski’s violin sonata in A minor; 
Quartet, G major, op. 18, No. 2, Beet- 
hoven. Mrs. Szumowska assisted. ) 
21—Trumpet Septet, Saint-Saens; Quar- 
tet, E minor, No. 4, Chadwick; Quartet 


A minor, op. 41, No. 1, Schumann, 


Messrs. Burmeister, Mueller and Golde 
assisted. 
4—Quartét, op. 59, No. 2; Sonata for 
violin and piano, Mrs. Beach; Quartet, 

im flat major, Mozart. Mrs. Beach as+ 
sisted. te 
i—Quartet, E flat major, Henschel; 
Piano trio, B major, Brahms; Quartet, 

D minor (posth.), Schubert. Mr. Harold 
Randolph assisted. a 
15—Quartet, E flat major, Dittersdorf; 
Octet for two violins, viola, ’cello, two- 
clarinets, harp, double-bass, . Loeffler; 
Quartet, C sharp minor, op. 131, Beét+) 
hoven. Messrs. Pourtau, Metager, Schue | 
ecker and Golde assisted. 
March &8—Trio, F major, op. 80, Schumann; | 
songs, “Jung  Werner,’’ Brueckler; | 
Qvartet, G minor, Grieg Mrs. Melanie 

de Wienzkowska was the pianist, Mr, | 
Max Heinrich the singer, Mr. Proctot | 

the accompanist. +. ce 
April 5—In memory. of Brahms: Quartet A 
minor, op. 51, Ne. 2; Adagio from Clari-— 
net Quintet, op. 115; Piano Quintet, PF 
Minor, op. 34. Mr. Joseffy was the pir- 
anist, Mr. Pourtau. the clarinetist. 
& 


The works produced here for the first 
timé were Dvorak’s A flat major quartet: 


| (Oct. 26); Chadwick’s E minor quar 


(Get. 21); Mrs. Beach’s violin sonata 
(Jan, 4); Henchel’s FE flat major quartet” 
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aw Boston sone Snbivet gave three 
‘eéncérts Nov, 24, Jan. 12 and March 17. 
the pianists in order of date were Mr. 
Btasny, Miss Little and Mrs. Paur. 
coneert was given by the Adamow- 
Aki Quartet, assisted by Mrs, Szumow- 
eka, Mareh 16. The concert was de- 
voted to works of Polish composers. 
Noskowski’s Quartet in D minor was 
played for the first time in Boston. 
Chopin's trio, op. 8, was also played, 


a *% 


The Handel and Haydn performed no | 


new work, “The Messiah’ was sung 
Dee, 20 (Umma Juch, Mrs. H. FE. Saw- 
yer, T. &. Johnson, David Bispham) 
and Dec, 21 (Albani, Mrs. Alves, Charles 
Kaiser, David Bispham), Mr. Lang was 
sick and Mr. Chadwick “conducted both 
1 pagge i “Biijah” was sung Feb, 

(Mrs. Patrick-Walker, Miss Damian, 
van Williams, Frangcon-Davies). The 
program April 18 included the Overture 
to “St. Paul; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hear 
my Prayer’ (Ella Russell); J. C, D. Par- 
ker’s ‘Redemption Hymn” (Gertrude 
Stein), and H. W. Parker's ‘‘Hora No- 
Viaélima’’ (Ella Russell, Gertrude Stein, 
G, J. Parker, Watkin Mills), Mr. Par- 
ker in tach case conducted his own 
work. 

It is to be regretted that the officers 
of the @ociety pay no attention to the 
revival of certain orotorios of Handel 
in Gérmany, which given in Chrysan- 

er’s editions, have excited the admira- 
tion of the general public, musicians 
and critics. The fetish worship of ‘‘The 

Més8iah’’. is still hot in Bosten. But 

andel wrote other oraterios. 

o ° v 
The Cecilia has given three concerts 
r will give one this week. Dec, 4 
© Spectre’s Bride’ was sung. The 
as were Mrs. Bradbury, G. J. 
Parker and Max Heinrich. The concert 
. 4 was miscellaneous. Mrs. Beach's 
one of Avon-town"’ Was sung for the 
an time in Boston. Helen B. Wright 
Balle the solo part and Mrs, Beach was 
; planist. Beethoven's impossible 
jissa Solemnis’’ Was sung for the 
Arat time in Bceston March 12. The 
chorus made a brave attempt. Thé 
ists, Helen B. Wright, Lena Little, 

Frederick Smith, Arthur Beresford, 
Were earnest and—perhaps necessarily — 
es. 


e*e 


re were three short seasons of 

ha Opéra, The Imperial Opera Com- 

, managed by Ool. J. H. Mapleson, 
pe le a better fate. 

“AWA was given Nov. 30, when Mrs. 

| ta-Rau (Aida,) Mrs. Parsi (Am- 


hy 


wed, gts Ser : 
oar bee The pire rset of uy i 


eia,"’ Dec. 1, was weak. 
Fluguet, a pretty woman, a miniature 
and ineffective Lucia, sang here for the 
first time, as did Mr. Randaccio as Ed- 
gardo. 

“Andrea Chénier,’’ by Giordano, was 
performed here for the first time Dec. 5, 


Josephine 


same night for the first time in Boston 


and Darclée and de Marchi sang that | 


in the fourth act of “The Huguenots.” | 


The Damrosch Opera 
Walter Damrosch conductor, was here 
for two weeks, beginning Feb, 1.,These 
were the operas” given: “Tristan,’’ 
‘'Tannhaeuser,”’ ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ 
Dutchman,” ‘Die Meistersinger,’ ‘‘The 
Ring of the Nibelungen,” “Fidelio,” 
“Carmen.” Lilli Lehmann reappeared. 
Her voice showed the ravages of time, 
but she was still admirable as an ac- 
tress. Mrs. Gadski, Paul Kalisch, Riza 
Kibenschuetz, Lange, Fischer, Steh- 
mann Mertens also reappeared. Carl 
Somer, the baritone, made his debut 
here as Kurneval, Feb, 1. Camille 
Seygard made her début here as Car- 
men, Feb. 3, when Salignac, as Don 
José also made his debut in this city. 
Ernst Krauss, tenor, made his début 
here as Tannhaeuser, Feb. 4. Susan 
Strong made her début here as Elsa, 
Feb. 5. The performances, as a rule, 
were far inferior to preceding perform- 
ances of German opera; the operas 
were mounted shabbily, and the stage 
management was crude. 

The Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau Com- 
pany was at the Mechanics’ Institute 
the week beginning April 6. The operas 
were ‘Siegfried,’ ‘‘Faust” (2), ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,” “Carmen,” ‘‘Martha.” Fella 
Litvinne sang for the first time in Bos- 
ton April 5, as Bruennhilde. Mr. Von 
Hubbenet and Mr. Bispham appeared 
here also for the first time that night, 
as Mime and Alberich. First appear- 
ances here in parts were Jean de 
Reszke as Siegfried April 5; Calvé as 
Marguerite April 6—10; Bispham as 
Frederick April 7; Ed. de Reszke as 
Wotan April 5; Plunket April 9; Marie 
Engle as Lady Harriet April 9; Man- 
telli as Nancy April 9. 


Company, : 


“Miving | 


This season was all too short. The. 
features were the marvelous Marguerite | 
of Calvé, the Wotan of Ed. de Reszke, | 
the Mephistopheles of Plancon, the. 
Don José of Salignac, the Frederick | 


of Bispham, the Erda of Miss OlitzKa, 


the Micaela of Clementine de Vere. 
The conductors were Méssrs. Manein- 
elli, Bevignani, and Seidl. 

~ ° » 

“Au clair de la lune,’ a dramatic 
episode in a prologue and two acts, by 
Max Hirschfeld was produced for the 
first time on any stage April 19 at the 
Castle Square. The chief singers were 
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rie Roma sang the part of "anéatioln 
“Brian Boru,’’ by Julian Edwards, 
was performed 'fer the first time in 


Baston Jan. 11. The chief singers were 


Amanda Fabris, Grace Golden, Max 


Eugene, S. I. Slade, Jefferson de An-- 


gclis. 


de Carreau,”’ 
lander, was performed for the first 
time in Boston Jan 4, at the Tremont. 
Lulu Glaser, Christie MacDonald, John 
Brand, Clinton Elder, Francis Wilson 
were in the company. 

“Simple Simon,” by R, A. Barnet, 
music by Messrs. Sloane and Tracy, 
was produced for the first time on any 


stage by the First Corps of Cadets 


Feb. 8 at the Tremont. The chief parts 


were taken by Messrs. N. H. White, 
Stutson, Hawkins, Fox, Lane, Bar- 
rows, Drew, Cole, Perkins, Foss, Her- 
some, Hansen, Chase. 

“The Lady Slavey” and ‘‘The Geisha 


'Girl’’ were given for the first time in 


Boston Sept. 5 and Feb. 1 at the Hollis. 


a * 


A series of ‘Vocal Chamber Con- 
certs’’ was given under the manage- 
ment of Miss Terry and Wilhelm Hein- 


rich. Selections from Grell’s mass for | 


16 voices were sung for the first time 
in Boston March 31. 


x * 


Miscellaneous Concerts: Mrs. Inez 
Sprague, soprano, with Boston Festival 


'Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, made 


his first appearance in Boston Dec. ll, 
in Music Hall; he played the Men- 
delssohn concerto and pieces by Bach, 
Wagener and Sarasate; he was assisted 
by Miss K. R. Heyman; he gave an- 
other concert the 19th, when he was 
assisted by Mrs. Szumowska. Felix 
Winternitz, violinist, assisted by Miss 
Corea, Dec. 12. Stephen Townsend, 


baritone, assisted by Mr. Fiedler, vio- | 


linist, and the Verdi Quartet, Dec. 14, 
Richard Burmeister gave a piano reci- 
tal in Steinert Hall Dec. 19. Mrs. Sher- 


wood gave a concert Dec.° 15 in Asso-_ 


ciation Hall, when Miss Gerda Nelson, 
pianist, made her debut. She Bave 
another concert Jan 56. Max Heinrich 
eave these concerts in Steinert Hall: 
Jan. 5, Jan. 18, when Miss Julia Hein- 
rich made her debut; Jan. 25, when 
he sang new songs by Chadwick; April 
13. Miss Suza Doane, pianist, and Al- 
bert Geradrd-Thiers, tenor, gave a con- 
cert in Chickering Hall Jan. 6. Mar- 
tinus Sieveking gave a piano recital in 
Steinert Hall Jan. 9. 

Miss Aagot Lunde, assisted by Miss 


| Laura Webster, gave a concert in Stein- 
ert Hall Jan. 14. 


Archie Crawford, 


-Méad,, violinist, Feb. 16; 


i Dec. 5. 
| March 1. 
Orchestra, Music Hall, Nov. 17; Mr.° 
Rotoli’s Roman Mass at Tremont Tem- | 
ple, Nov. 18; Eliot Hubbard, tenor, as- | 
‘sisted by Mr. Blaess, ’cellist, Nov. 30. ! 


anist, Feb. 6; -Mrs.. Lillian | ord 
‘plan st, Feb. .10; . Miss Olive 
Miss ln GC 
May, pianist, Feb. 18; Charles» rc nt 
rowitseh, vidlinist, and Xavier Scha 

wéenka, pianist, Feb. 27; Miss Margie. | 


“| ae, 


| rite Hall, contralto, and Juanito Manen, | 
“Half a King,’ foundéd on “Le Roi- 


music by Ludwig Eng- | 


violinist, March 1; Julius: Schendel,” 

pianist, March 4; G. M. Nowell, pianist, 
March 16; Teresa Carreno, March 13 
20; Mrs. Grace F, Stults (a concert of 
her compositions), March 22; Mr. and 


/Mrs. Kronberg, March 30; Plunket | | 


Greene, April 20, 21; Miss Gertrude Mil- 
ler, April 20. : 
*” * 

And here is a list of thé more import- 
ant first appearancés in Boston: 

David Bispham, “The Méssiah,”’ Dec. 
%. Mrs. Bonnaplata Bau, as Aida, Novy, 
30. 

Albert Chevalier at the Hollis, Oct. 12. 

Durot, tenor, Radames, Novy. 380. Dar- 
clée, as Valentine (fourth act), Dec, 5. 

Charles Gregorowitsch, violinist, Feb, 
27. Mr. Von Hubbenet, tenor, as Mime, 
April 5. Josephine Huguet, as Lucia, | 
Dec. 1. Carl Halir, violinist, Apolio 
Club, Nov. 24. Bronislaw Hubermann, | 
violinist, Dec. 11. 

Ernst Krauss, teror, as Tannhacser, 
Féb. 4. 

Pelia Litvinne, Bruenphilde, April 5. 

De Marchi, tenor, Raoul (4th act), 
Juanito Manen, violinist, 


Parsi, contralto, Amneris, Nov. 3. 

Randaccio, tenor, Edgar, Dec. 1. Ella 
Russeli, Handel and Haydn, April 18, 

Inez Sprague, soprano, Nov. 17. Carl 
Somer, baritone, Kurnewal, Feb. 1, 
Camille Seygard, Carmen, Feb. 3. Susan 
Strong, Elsa, Feb. 5. Julius Schendel, 
boy pianist, ‘March 4. Salignac, tenor, 
Don José, Feb. 3. 

Alice Verlet, soprano, Apollo Club, 
March 28). Clementine de Vere (in 
opera), Micaela, April 8. 

Melanie de Wienzkowska, pianist, 
March 8. NY an Williams, tenor, Apollo 
Club, Feb. 

a * * 

One of the most important evénts of | 
the season was the opening of Steinert 
Hall. This beautiful and comfortable 
hall—which was needed sadly—was dedi- | 
cated Dec. 16 by a concett given by the | 
Kneisel Quartet and Mr. Brermann, — 
pianist. The program incinees. Haydn’s . 
D major quartet op. 64, Beethos 
ven’s Kreutzer Sonata, and  schunahee 


piano quartet. , ‘ 
Philip Hale. | 


MUSIC HALL PROMENADE CON 
CERTS., 
A most significant indication of the 
continued popularity of the Music AL 
promenade concerts is the early interest 
shown as to the opening night. on. 
day evening, May 10, will inaugurate 
the 12th season of these concerts, NOW 
an established and natural. successor 
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BARGIEL. Adagio for Violoncello and Orchestra, opus 28 (LEo 
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self ‘a ) a favorite with th a Beacu, Mrs. H. H. A. Simphony | in E minor, ‘ Gaelic,” opus 327. 
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for ek aa introduce novelties | _Braums. Variations on a Theme by Haydn, in B-flat 
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Ot Resistant Manager | Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 77 (Kwerszt) . 
Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80 
Tragische Ouvertiire, opus 8r . . 


Concerto for Violin and Violoncello, in A minor, opus 
(KNEISEL and SCHROEDER) . . 


Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 98 
CHABRIER. Overture to “ Gwendoline ” * } 
CHERUBINI. Overture to “‘Anacréon,” opus 241 ...... . 


Cuopin. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, opus 21 (Bur- 
wbiereny po) NOU CU Sie r-opeidgal Vy cre 


CorNELIUS. Overture to “ Der Barbier von Bagdad ” 
CowEN. Symphony No. 3, in C minor, ‘‘ Scandinavian ” 
DITTERSDORF. Symphony in C major, arr. by A7c/zschmar * 
-Duparc. Symphonic Poem, “Lenore”* . . ok ees 
-DvokAk. Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3, in A-flat major, opus 45* . . 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, * From the New World,” opus 95 
Concerto for Violoncello, in B minor, opus 104 (SCHROEDER) * 
Overture to “ Othelio,. opusonF + oeeiensdo w+ 0 er cmitoths 
Rondo for Violoncello and Orchestra, opus 94 (LEO ScuHuLz)* . 
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be of the same high standard of éx- 


eellence as those of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. | | ) 

Two conductors have been chosen, 
Mr. Max Zach, who last season estab- 
lished himself as a favorite with the 
patrons of these concerts, and will 
conduct the first half of the series. The 
newcomer will be Mr. Leo Schulz, who 
will conduct the closing half of the se- 
ries. Mr. Schulz sits at the first desk 
of the ’cellists in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, with Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 
It will be recalled that he conducted at 
these concerts his own compositions, 
the Patriotic Overture and Columbian 
March. He is the seventh member of 
this organization chosen to fill the po- 
sition of conductor, and is in every 
Way qualified to rank with his prede- 
cessors in this position. 

At the request of many patrons who 
have been unable in the past to secure 
choice places, the number of reserved 
tables on the floor of the hall will be 
slightly increased, but there will be the 
game liberal provision of unreserved 
tables for the holders of the regular 
admission tickets. All the side seats 
in the first baleony will be reserved for 
patrons: who do not wish to sit at the 
tables, and the entire second balcony, 
like the wnreserved tables on the floor, 
will be open to any one. 

Mr. Zach has already made the pro- 
grams for the first week, with a com- 


mendable effort to introduce novelties | 


which, it is hoped, will become as pop- 


| ular aS some of the old-time favorites, 


“which wili naturally be repeated. 

In the absence of Manager Charles A. 
Hillis in Hurope, the concerts will be un- 
der the direction of Assistant Manager 
Fr, R. Comee. 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DURING THE SEASON 
1896-97. 


* First time in Boston, t First time anywhere. ¢ Given twice during the season. 


BarcieL. Adagio for Violoncello and Orchestra, opus 28 (LEo 
BOMUGE) + «+ 8 18. & 0. 4s Se. eee eee 
Beacu, Mrs. H. H. A. Symphony in E minor, “ Gaelic,” opus 32} . 
BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 8, in F major, opus 93 
Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 61 (HALtrIR) 
Overture to ‘ Coriolan,” opus 62. i Wy uw 
Overture to “ Fidelio,” in KE major, opus 72. . 
Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, opus60 .. . . 
Overture to * Die Geschopfe des Prometheus,” opus 43 
Symphony No. 1, in C major, opus 21 ce ee oe el ee 
3 orchestral movements from Symphony No. 9, in D minor, 
Gee ROR ck kw ce oe ee 
Overture to “ Leonore,” No. 3, opus 72 . 
sERLIOZ. Overture to ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” opus 23 . 


Overture to “ Le Carnaval romain,” opus 9g. 
BIzET. Suite, “ Jeux d’Enfants,” opus 22* . 


Entr’actes and Ballet-Music from ‘‘ Carmen ” 
BoURGAULT-DucouDRAyY. “L’Enterrement d’Ophélie ” * oo 
BRAHMS. Variations on a Theme by Haydn, in B-flat major, 

Ge SOA. 6 oe * ba 4 eee 

Symphony No. 3, in F major, opus go Te Ca oe ee ee 

Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 77 (KNEISEL) . 

Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80 

Tragische Ouvertiire, opus 81, 


Concerto for Violin and Violoncello, in A minor, opus 1o2 
(KNEISEL and SCHROEDER) . . 


Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 98 
CHABRIER. Overture to ‘‘ Gwendoline ”’ * + 
CHERUBINI. Overture to “‘ Anacréon,” opus 241 


CHOPIN. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, opus 21 (Bur- 
MEISTER) 6 sk ce 


CoRNELIUS. Overture to “ Der Barbier von Bagdad ”’ 
CowEN. Symphony No. 3, in C minor, “ Scandinavian ” 
DITTERSDORF. Symphony in C major, arr. by A7v/zschmar * 
Duparc. Symphonic Poem, ‘ Lenore” * i a ee oe oe 
DvokAK. Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3, in A-flat major, opus 45 * | 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, * From the New World,” opus 95 
Concerto for Violoncello, in B minor, opus 104 (SCHROEDER)”* . 
Overture to “Othello,” opus93* . . "ar anton 
Rondo for Violoncello and Orchestra, opus 94 (LEO ScHuLz)* . 


Giuck. Selections from the Ballet, “Don Juan,” arr. by Aveéz- 
eee ke ee eS En eed 
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Overture to “ Iphigénie en Aulide,” arr, by Wagner. . . ae 


Goetz. Scena, “Die Kraft versagt,” from “Der Widerspenstigen 
Zahmung ” oo. Se rare ree a s 


GOLDMARK. Prelude to Part III. of “Heimchen am Herd”*, . 
CRrtere: 60 ~ GORMAN. Ore he. tr iatt ae te ke 
GRIEG. Suite No. 1, from “ Peer Gynt,” opus 46... .... 
HANDEL. Overture No. 1, in D major, arr. by Wiil/ner* . . 
Recit., “‘ Deeper and denver still,” and Air, ‘ Waft her, annals, ‘ 


troin " Jopoten” (Ben Davies). er cs ks, 5 


Haypn. Air, “ Behold along the dewy grass,” from “ The Soasnea” 
PFET a ea tes tn a tel 
Symphony in C minor (Breitkopf & Hartel, No. _ mit} AA ha 
Symphony in D major (Breitkopf & Hartel, No.2) . . . 
HUMPERDINCK. Selections from Music to “ Konigskinder ” * 


Lato. Symphonie espagnole, for Violin and Orchestra, opus 21 CT. 
Se kh ok OL es lee en ae 


LEONCAVALLO. Tonio’s Prologue, from “ Pagliacci ” Tseapeuaes’ 

Liszt. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in E-flat major (AUS DER OHE) 
Scene in the Tavern (“‘ Mephisto-Waltz ”) from Lenau’s “ Faust ” 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6, “ Pesther Carneval” ... ., 


LoEFFLER. Divertimento for Violin and Orchestra, in A minor, opus 
RINE ia Nie a ha te uw Pes tecens 


MASSENET. Air, “ Vision’ fuggitiva,” from ‘‘ Erodiade ” (CAMPAMARI) 
Sevillana in D major, from “ Don César de Bazan” (MELBa) * 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4, in A major, “Italian,” opus 90. 
Overture, opus 21, Scherzo, Notturno, and Wedding March from 


" Midsummer Night’s Dream,” opus6r1 ... . 
Symphony No. 3, in-A minor, “Scotch,” opus 56 . . 
Mozart. Symphony No. 41, in C major, “Jupiter” . . . 
Aria, “L’ amero,” from “II ré pastore” (MELBA, KNrIsEL) 
Symphony No. 39, in E-flat rig ats ee Oe bee al i 
Se RU SSR ah Bk ht di. ab ene 
Spree eee Ce ee ge a cy 8 eee 


RIMSKY- KORSAKOFFEF. 
RUBINSTEIN. 


Symphonic Suite, Nivtp i slaeetatial opus 35” 


SAINT-SAENS, Suite for Orchestra, in D major, opus 4g9* . ... . 
SCHILLINGS. Prelude to Act II. of ““Ingwelde”* . , 12 lope 
SCHUBERT. Unfinished Symphony in Bminor . . . ter A 
symphony No, 9,in C major .-..°. .% : 
Overture to ‘‘Rosamunde,” opus 26... ., 
SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 2, in C major, opus 61 
Overture to “ Manfred,” opus 115 . . 
Symphony No. 4,in D minor, opus 120 . . . mate 
Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, opus 54 (Jose FFY) 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “ Rhenish,” opus 97 


CHABRIER . : 


Symphony No. 2, in C major, “ Océan,” opus 42 (second. . 
version) ...=. ‘SP ae aie cae ©! t 6 posh 61:00 106 eles 

Ballet-Music from ‘“ Veramors ” it hie de cl ke a aan ea 

Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in D minor, opus 70 (CARRENO) | 


« 
| | ssn 
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ScHttr. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, opus 47 
[FRONUOR) Te 9:6hh ee ; bine ® tna ah 


SMETANA. Symphonic Poem, “ Valdétynav tabor ” * Pie uae we as 
STRAUSS, R. Tone-Poem, “Tod und Verklarung,” opus 24* . .. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat minor, 
Opus 26 (Sravewnere os 8 Pees eel 4 wR ye 


Symphony No. 4, in F minor, opus 36* . . ... ., : 
Symphony No. 2,in C minor, opus17  ..... 
Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “ Pathétique,” opus 74 
VOLKMANN. Overture to Shakspere’s ‘ Richard III.,” opus 68 
WaGNER. Wotan’s Farewell, from ‘ Die Walkiire” (PLANcon) 
Overture to “ Tannhauser ” 
Prelude to “ Parsifal” . . . ag ph har ge foi 
Eine Faust-Ouverture . . 


Prelude to “Lohengrin” ., 
Introduction to Act III. of “ Lohengrin ” 


Ein Siegfried-Idyll . . .... 

Overture to “Rienzi”. . a ig d 

“ Waldweben,” from “ Siegfried ’ Pt it ear et Me 
The Ride of the Valkyrior, from “ Die Walkiire ” 


WEBER. Overture to “ Euryanthe ” "Sait rte bee tahdr tne sash "tect wha ee sak 

Overture to “ Der Freischiitz” . . 

“ Aufforderung zum Tanz,”’ opus 6s, arr. by Weinga tner® 
Overture to “Oberon” . . dived 
WHITING, ARTHUR B. Fantasia for Planoforte and Orchestra, in 
at minor, opus 11 (WHITING)* . . 3... wwe 


SUMMARY. 


OS ee? ae 
LEONCAVALLO , 
ae 
LOEFFLER .. 
MASSENET . , 
MENDELSSOHN 
| 8 AS, aes 
Rimsky-KorsAKorr 
RUBINSTEIN , 
SAINT-SAENS 
SCHILLINGS . 
SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN . 
SCHUTT . 
SMETANA , 
STRAUSS, R. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
VOLKMANN. . 
WAGNER. . . 
WEBER . . 
WHITING, A. B. 


TOTAL 


BARGIEL. . 

BEACH, Mrs. H. H. A, 
BEETHOVEN. .. , 
8 Ea ae 
ay gi ge gt : 
BourGAULT-DuCOUDRAY 
BRAHMS. ., ‘ : 


CHERUBINI . 
CHOPIN . . , 
CORNELIUS . 

CowEN .. 
DITTERSDORF 

DUPARC . 

DvorRAk . 

GLUCK . 

GOETz . 

GOLDMARK 

GRIEG. 

HANDEL. . 

HaypDN .. 
HuUMPERDINCK 
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SUMMARY BY WORKS. 
I. SYMPHONIES. 


Bracu, Mrs. H. H. A. Symphony in E minor, “ Gaelic,” opus 32 ¢ 
BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 8, in F major, opus 93. 

Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, opus 60. 

Symphony No. 1, in C major, opus 21. 

3 movements from Symphony No. g, in D minor, opus 125 
BRAHMS. Symphony No. 3, in F major, opus go. 

Symphony No. 4,in Eminor, opus98 ......2..~., 
CowEN. Symphony No. 3, in C minor, “Scandinavian” . .. . 
DiTTERSDORF. Symphony in C major, arr. by Kvretzschmar* . . . 
DvorAk. Symphony No. 5, in Eminor, “From the New World,” 

ee ee ee ae ae se es 
HaypNn. Symphony in C minor (Breitkopf & Hartel, No.9) . . . 

Symphony in D major (Breitkopf & Hartel, No.2)... . . 
MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4, in A major, “Italian,” opus go. 

Symphony No. 3, in A minor, “Scotch,” opus 56. .°. . . 
Mozart. Symphony No. 41, in C major, “ Jupiter.” 

Symphony No. 39, in E-flat major. 

re me, ae eee et, Biel! SIMONA ae 


RUBINSTEIN. Symphony No. 2, in C major, “ Océan,” opus 42 (2nd 
VOPRIOM 0G vet: Ps PTT 4 


SCHUBERT. Unfinished Symphony in B minor. 
Symphony No.9g,in C major. . .. . 


SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 2, in C major, opus 61. 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor, opus 120. 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “ Rhenish,” opus97 . . . . 

TscHAIKOwsky. Symphony No. 4, in F minor, opus 36.* ) 
Symphony No. 2, in C minor, opus 17. 

Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “ Pathétique,” opus 74... . 


II. SvulTES AND SERENADES. 


Bizet. Suite, “Jeux d’Enfants,” opus 22% . . . . 
GRIEG. © Suite No. 1, from “ Peer cpt,” Geme 26« . 3 gs 24 


Rimsky-Korsakorr. Symphonic Suite, “ Scheherazade,” opus 35 * 


SAINT-SAENS, Suite in D major,opus49* ..... . 


III. OverTuRES, PRELUDES, AND SYMPHONIC PoEMS. 


BEETHOVEN. Overture to “ Fidelio,” in E major, opus 72. 
Overture to “Die Geschépfe des Prometheus,” opus 43. 
Overture to “ Lenore,” No. 3, in C major, Gpus 7s. «. . 

BERLIOZ. Overture to ‘“ Benvenuto Cellini,” opus 23. 
Overture to “ Le Carnaval romain,” opusg. . 

BRAHMS. Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80. 
Tragische Ouvertiire, opus 81... , , 

CHABRIER. Overture to ‘‘Gwendoline”*+ . . 


CHERUBINI. Overture to “ Anacréon,” opus 241 . . 
CORNELIUS. Overture to “ Der Barbier von Bagdad ”’ 
Duparc. Symphonic Poem, “Lenore”*....,.,.. . 
DvorAx. Overture to “Othello,” opus93* . . . . . . 
Giuck. Overture to “ Iphigénie en Aulide,” arr. by Wagner 
GoLpMARK. Prelude to Part III. of ‘“‘Heimchen am Herd.” * 
Overture to “Sakuntala,” opus £3 .~ macs ce aeons 
HANDEL. Overture No, 1, in D major, arr. by Wiilincey* -. 
MENDELSSOHN. Overture to “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” opus 
Mozart. Overture to “Don Giovanni” . ....,....., 
SCHILLINGS. Prelude to Act II. of “Ingwelde”* . . ... , 
SCHUBERT. Overture to “ Rosamunde,” opus 26 ..... ., 
SCHUMANN. Overture to “Manfred,” opus 11s... , , 


SMETANA. Symphonic Poem, “Valdstynév tabor”* . . . 
Strauss, R. Tone-Poem, “ Tod und Verklarung,” opus 24* . 
VOLKMANN. Overture to Shakspere’s “Richard II I.,” opus 68 
WAGNER. Overture to “ Tannhiuser.” 

Prelude to “ Parsifal.”’ 

Eine Faust-Ouvertiire. 

Preludes to Acts I. and II., from “ Lohengrin.” 

ee a a eS 
WEBER. Overture to “ Euryanthe.” 

Overture to ‘“ Der Freischiitz.”’ 

Overture to “Oberon”. . . . 


IV. CONCERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS. 


BarGIEL. Adagio for Violoncello and Orchestra, opus 28 (LEO 
RI a can ar a a el en aS eon? 
BEETHOVEN. Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 61 (HALIR) . . 


BRAHMS. Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 77 (KNEISEL) . . 
Concerto for Violin and Violoncello, in A minor, opus 102 
fuueeeerend SCHROEDER) . . . J. et ele 


-Cuopin. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, opus 21 


ED | ss ehh A ie thy wet py fe 


DvoRAK. Concerto for Violoncello, in B minor, opus 94 (SCHROEDER)* 
Rondo for Violoncello and Orchestra, opus 94 (LEO ScuuLz)* . 


Lato. Symphonie espagnole, for Violin and Orchestra, opus 21 (T. 
EE de iia ial Chia a cat reel ie we ae HATE 


Liszt. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in E-flat major (AUS DER OHE) 


LOEFFLER. Divertimento for Violin and Orchestra, in A minor, 
Or se Fe eee ON 8 ew ee ee 


RUBINSTEIN. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in D minor, opus 70 


(RAR 6 ce. cite Sie Be oe ee ¢ Eds ee “cen 4 te 
SCHUMANN. Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, opus 54 (JOSEFFY) 
ScHUTT. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, opus 47 

CPROCIOR) ~ sk > Kae eee 8 8 8 ee he ee 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat minor, 

ee Oe CPR) 6 8b ee Hk kk 8 te a ee 


~— = ttt ot 


















Wuitinc, A. B. Fantasia for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in B-flat 
minor, opus 11 (WHITING)* . » «© + «© © «© + , 


V. Scenas, ARIAS, ETC., WITH ORCHESTRA. 


Gorrz. Scena, “Die Kraft versagt,” from “ Der Widerspenstigen 
Zdamune” (LEMA EATITE) 2 5 6 8 ee 8 8 wes 
HaNnpEL. Recitative, “Deeper and deeper still,” and Air, “ Waft 
her, angels,” from “Jephthah” (BEN DaviEs) . . . « - 
Haypn. Air, “Behold along the dewy grass,” from “The Seasons ” 
PORE eg Se cis a ee oe ae Se ad 
LEONCAVALLO. Tonio’s Prologue, from “ Pagliacci”? (CAMPANARI) . 


MassENneEt. Aria, “ Vision’ fuggitiva,” from “ Erodiade ”’ (CAMPANARI) 
. ° . 99 
Sevillana in D major, from “ Don César de Bazan” (MELBA)* . 


Mozart. Aria, “L’ amerd,” from “Il re pastore” (MELBA) . . . 
WAGNER. Wotan’s Farewell, from “ Die Walkiire” (PLANGON) . . 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bizet. Entr’actes and Ballet-Music from ‘‘ Carmen ”’ Ce gt 


BouRGAULT-DucoupRAY. “L’Enterrement d’Ophélie”* . . . . 


BRAHMS. Variations on a Theme by Haydn, in B-flat major, opus 56A 
DvokAK. Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3, in A-flat major, opus 45* . . 


GLuckx. Selections from the Ballet, ‘Don Juan,” arr. by 
Kreteschmar * ‘ 


HUMPERDINCK. Selections from the Music to “ Konigskinder”* . 
Liszt. Scene in the Tavern (‘“‘ Mephisto-Waltz”) from Lenau’s 
“ Faust.” 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6, “ Pesther Carneval” .... . 
MENDELSSOHN. Scherzo, Notturno, and Wedding March, from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” opus 61 . .:. . . . 
RUBINSTEIN. Ballet-Music from “‘ Feramors” . ...... . 
WaGNER. Ein Siegfried-Idyll. 
‘*Waldweben,” from “ Siegfried,” Act II. 


The Ride of the Valkyrior, from “‘ Die Walkiire,” Act III. . . 
WeBER. “ Aufforderung zum Tanz,” opus 65, arr. by Weingartner* 


a —_——- — - = 


THE FOLLOWING SOLOISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 


Mr. TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI* . . .. . . .. wéolin. 
Mr. RICHARD BURMEISTER. . .. . . . . pianoforte. 


Mr. GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI. ..... . . J6aritone. 
Mme. TERESA CARRENO ..... . . . péanoforte. 
OE A ee | 


ee ER Fe EN ee ee ee 
RO 
Bar. IRAPARL JOSRFFY. »- «© « « © «© « «© « Sanoforte. 
Mr. FRANZ -‘KNRISEL® .. ... i « tw tw 0 SOUR 
UNG Sa. |r 
— oe ere . . lll lll, Ce 
eo ail le Ree el ce |! 
Miss ADELE AUS DER OH ere ae 
eR 
Mr. GEORGE W. PROCTOR. ..... . . pianoforte. 


oe 
|. 


= = = 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER* ...... . . wvtoloncello. 
Mr, Lao Scxtizg? ee ae eee. 
Mr. MarRTINUS SIEVEKING. ... . . . . ptanoforte. 
Mr. ARTHUR B. WHITING. ..... . . ptanoforte. 
* Those marked with an asterisk (*) are members of the Boston Symphony Orghestra. 
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SEASON 1896-97. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Vr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


AVI. CONCEKRI 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY. 20, AT 8, P. M. 
Programme. 
BRAHMS. 


ACADEMIC OVERTURE. 


RUBINSTEIN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 4. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No, 1, in C maior, op. 21. 


HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 6, (‘‘Pesther 
Carneval’’). 


(First time. ) 


LISZT. 


Soloist: 


Madame TERESA CARRENO. 
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WE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE GITY OF BOSTON. 
VHE ALLEN A. BROWN COLLECTION. : 


**M 125.5 vol. \"T 
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PROGRAMMES and COMMENTS 


(COMPILED BY 


ALLen A. Brown 
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from this something about the future is 
foretold. At least, that was the belief. 


THE FINE ARTS 


urer and Rembrandt Prints at the Museum 
of Fine Arts 


The special exhibition of Diirer and Rem- 
randt prints in the Museum of Fine Arts 
is the first of a series of selections from 
the recently acquired Sewall collection, 
which, in honor of the man whose gener- 
Isity made the purchase possible, has now 
been renamed, and will hereafter be known 
as the Harvey D. Parker collection. No 
oart of this great collection of 23,000 prints 
could have been at the outset more fitly 
chosen to show its richness and complete- 
ness. It is especially worthy of remark 
that where this collection is strong other 
ollections are weak. That is to say, the 
forks which it either does not include at 
ll, or which it has in inferior states or im- 
9ressions, are those which are the easiest 
to obtain elsewhere; gvhereas the works 
which it does contain—and often in their 
very best impressions—are those which are 
the rarest, the hardest to get, and even, in 
many cases, those which are practically 
unprocurable. 

In two of the previous special exhibitions 
in the print department, Mr. Koehler has 
utilized extensively the Sewall collection, 
years before it came into the possession 
of the Museum. These exhibitions: were 
those of Rembrandat’s etchings, held in the 
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‘We in Boston are all proud of o } 
one of the great orchestras of the world. 
In technique, that indispensable basis of 
all artistic performance, it is probably un- 
surpassed; the average musicianship of its 
component members is conspicuously, per- 
haps unusually, high; the pride its mem- 
bers take in its excellence and good name is 
noteworthy. 

We have now been used to this orchestra 
for fifteen years—fifteen? yes, pretty nearly; 
for it takes but little time to get used to a 
g@ood thing, and we got accustomed to hav- 
ing it very soon after we had it—and famil- 
iarity has not yet bred contempt. Surely 
not contempt, nor anything like it, but 
perhaps something of nonchalanee. : Having 
had a good thing so long we may be a little 
inclined to accept it as a matter of course, 
to forget to weigh its excellence carefully 
in our mind, to appreciate clearly just 
wherein this excellence consists or what 
flaws there possibly may be still to im- 
prove. In these quiet summer months, 
when we can look upon the matter more 
coolly and dispassionately than in the midst 
of the excitements of the winter season, it 
may be well for us to consider a little just 
what this orchestra of ours is and is not. 

The great merits of our orchestra are the 
admirable quality and ensemble of the 
strings and the often surpassing talent of 
what are commonly known as the “first 
wind players,’’ as. well as of the leading 
first violinist, violist and ‘cellist. I mention 
these last particularly, because, like the 
first wind players, they are at times called 
upon to stand out prominently from the 
general mass of the orchestra and do es- 
sentially solo work. 

One can hardly praise the strings too 
highly, either as a body or as five separate, 
cotperating groups—first violins, second 
violins, violas, ’celli and double-basses. I 
know no body of strings in any orchestra 
that seems to me to combine so many e¢xX- 
cellences. Probably the most ‘‘famous” 
body of strings in the world is that of the 
Conservatoire Orchestra in Paris; for per- 
fect accuracy of ensemble, for oily smooth- 
ness of tone—coming from an admirable 
lightness of touch in bowing—they are un- 
surpassed. But our men seem to me quite 
their equals in these particulars, without 
falling into the error of making pet special- 
ties of any of them. With all desirable 
lightness of bowing, their tone in sustained 
cantilena seems to me fuller, richer, warmer 
and more searching than anything I re- 
member in Paris, and I cannot help feeling 
that this fine emotional warmth of tone 
more than makes up for a certain lack of 
that rather airy elegance in phrasing for 
which the Conservatoire violins in partic- 
ular are especially noteworthy. If the Con- 
servatoire strings have a fault, it is that 
they rather tend to run extreme lightness 
of bowing into the ground. Ours have kept 
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pounds. English orchestral string players, — 


* 


on the other hand, have long made a is 
specialty of the explosive sforzando, and 
are too often inclined to overdo it. tds “a 
as I have said, I know of no body of ngs 
in the world whose executive excellence has _ 
wider scope than ours. eg rs i" 

Our “first wind” is well-nigh impeccable; 
duly to praise it in detail would lead to per- 
sonalities, from which I, however, wish to 
keep the present article free, But I think 
all will agree that there are exceedingly - 
few of the prominent wind players in our | 
orchestra who could be replaced by better 
artists. And each of these first players is 
backed up by a good and trustworthy sec- 
ond. Upon the whole, the admirable way in 
which occasional solo passages for wind in. — 
struments are played at our symphony con- 
certs has often made such passages con- 
spicuous “features,’’ worthy of more than 
passing praise. 

And yet, if the truth be told, I think the 
weak spot in our orchestra is, after all, the 
wind group—the flutes, reeds and horns as 
a group. Its individual members are ad- 
mirable in themselves, but as a body it still 
unquestionably lacks the proper esprit de | 
corps. This is perhaps not unnatural, but i 
cannot think it irremediable. Let us con- 
sider it for a moment. : 

A ‘first’? wind player—fiutist, obolst, 
clarinetist, fagottist, first. third or fourth | 
horn-player—really has to perform a double 
function in an orchestra. He is at once 
a solo player and a member of the orches- 


' tra: and it seems to me that our “first” 
‘ players have grown to look upon them- 
- selves too exclusively in the former IHght. 


No doubt the temptations to this are 


strong and insidious; but they should none 


the less be combatted. Saving the leading 


1 first violinist (Conzertmeister)—who, now 


and then, has to play a solo passage—no 
orchestral violinist is ever in any sense a 


‘ solo player; that is, in the performance of 


orchestral music. With the single excep- | 
tion I have just mentioned, the orchestral 
violinist is never exposed to having his | 
esprit de corps lessened by being momenta- — 
rily placed in an individually prominent 
position before the audience. When the 
whole mass of violins plays together on @ 
prominent cantilena, no single individual 
feels that he is personally responsible for 
the result: if anything, every individual 
member of the body feels that, now or 
never, the general esprit de corps must be. 
irreproachable in unanimity. That is, just 


where the first wind player feels himself | 


| suddenly free, to a certain extent, and 
that he faces the audience es an individual, | 


the string player feels that he is more 
than ever merely one of a large body, 
that his individuality is most effaced, | 


| Perfection of ensemble, say, in the first 


violins is most. indispensable just where 
the first violin part is most prominent. 
This entire, constant and necessary sink~ 
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e; the strings’ ‘cannot at any time get 
. all. without it. 

at this is not true of the wind player. 
» has long been used to making his most 
aspicuous effects in solo passages; such 
eh at ages are, within certain Imits, actually 
2 intrusted to him individually. he colors 


them with his own artistic personality, | 


and they are the means by which he reaps 
all the praise and recognition he gets from 
eritics and public. Accordingly, it is quite 
‘matural, and, to a certain extent, quite 


proper, that he should take especial inter- | 
“est in his solo playing, and 1l@ok upon him- | 
and important | 


self as a very prominent 
personage. Note also that, 
plays solo passages, 
-of a sudden very nearly free; he is really 
“accompanied” by either the whole or a 
part of the rest of the orchestra, and the 
,perfection of the ensemble is no longer 
his business; 
with him, not he with them. As such mo- 


when he thus 


“ments are tolerably frequent in his expe-. 
rience, and, as has been said, afford him | 


the opportunities he values most, it is quite 
‘Natural that he should get to regard them 
as of supreme importance, and somewhat 
neglect his other duties as an orchestral 
player, as one of a body. Natmral, but in- 
excusable! For it is plainly evident that, 
S0 s00n as he falls back from his momenta- 
rily prominent position into the rank and 
file of the orchestra, he ought to ‘touch 
-elbows and keep step” as exactly and with 
as sedulous a care for a perfect ensemble 
as any string player. Note, too, that this 
sort of ensemble work really constitutes 
considerably the greater part of his legiti- 
mate business, and should not in any way 
be slighted. A strong esprit de corps 
among all the wind players, as a body, 
is as important to the executive prowess 
of an orchestra as it is among the strings. 
Now, it is just this fine esprit de corps 
‘among the wind players, as a body, that I 
find, upon the whole, considerably lacking 
in our otherwise admirable orchestra. The 
wind, as a whole, has little distinctness of 
attack, little unanimity. You may argue 
that such perfect distinctness of attack is 
especially difficult with wind instruments, 
“because it takes the wind player longer 
‘to form his tone than it does the string 
Player, that the process of forming the 
tone is different with each different kina 
‘of wind instrument, and that perfect simul- 
tanelty of utterance is accordingly very 
hard to obtain. Ah, but come now! One 
‘does not talk of technical difficulties with 
-@n orchestra like ours; an orchestra which 
/only does easy things well sinks at once 
‘Into the second rank. The excuse is more 
insulting than the eriticism. The esprit de 
corps I wish for is perfectly obtainable— 
-with due care and attention. The threa 
‘trombones and tuba have it, even the whole 
8roup of trumpets and trombones has it; 
‘the four horns have it: likely enough, the 
two flutes, the two oboes, etc., ete., have 
{it by pairs; but the whole wind group has 
ft not! And that it should have it, as a 


: Sha . . 


he finds himself all | 


the others have to fall in | 
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2 well a8 


There can be no hearin that a mass ee 


wind tone should have as firm, sharp and 
distinct an attack as anything we get from 
the strings; in one respect, indeed, it is 
even more necessary. For, in strongly at- 
tacking chords for three or four strings, 
each string player mecessarily produces 
something of an arpeggio effect, whereas 


anything of the nature of an arpeggio in» 
the wind group 1s practically inconceivable. | 


The strong attack of a whole orchestra has 
at least something of a “‘sweep;”’ the attack 


of the wind instruments, whether in piano | 
or forte, ought to be absolutely simultane- 


ous, 


But this, though the gravest, 
only fault in the wind department of our 
orchestra. There ts still another, noticeable 
on occasion, which proceeds from the same 
temptation as the first, from the wind player 
being tempted to look upon himself too ex- 
clusively in the light of a golo performer. 
This fault is a besetting tendency in ‘‘first’’ 
wind players to make too much of phrases 
of mere]v “econdary imvortance. From be- 


ing frequently thrown into prominence in 
Solo passages 


tain, more or less strenuous, individuality 
of accent. No doubt many such phrases aré, 
in themselves, very tempting to this. In the 
work of a great orchestral master, expres- 
sively melodious middle-parts are surely no 
great rarity! But, whether melodious or_ 
not, such parts are often of quite secondary? 
import and should by no means be brought 
forward into special prominence. 
expressively melodious passages in a great 
Symphony or overture were to be thrown 
into equal prominence, the result would 
often be sheer unintelligible babel. 

Now, this tendency to give undue prom- 
inence to secondary phrases is the more 
ruinous to the ensemble effect, just in pro- 
portion that the instrument upon which 
they are played can be given a dominating 
force of tone. Some of my readers can prob- 
ably remember an occasion, not long ago, 
when a horn player of genius in a visiting 
orchestra so far forgot himself as to turn 
the whole “‘GétterdAmmerung” into a mere 
succession of wonderfully played horn solos! 
Without meaning to be in the least invidi- 


ous, I may say that the first, sometimes also | 
, the third, horn player and the first fagottist | 
seem to be generally the chief sinners in | 
When four horns play togeth- | 


this matter. 
er, the first should not always dominate; 
very often the fourth (say, in doubling an 
expressive bass) is by far the most impor- 
tant of the lot. 
soon ought to give way to the second: the 
latter, like the fourth horn, may have a 
beautiful bass to play, while the former 
merely holds an unimportant middle-voice. 
And, even when a single horn plays without 
the other three, what it plays is not always 
of signal moment. If I have picked out t.ie 


is not the | 


, the wind player gets insensi- | 
bly into the habit of playing any phrase | 
that happens to come his way with a cer- | 


If all the | 


In some places the first bas- | 


“ple Pe a vthité: ee rei ph 
due prominence to an. unimportant phrase | 


‘are so exceedingly rare as to be not worth 


considering. 
Such faults as I have mentioned are of a 


sort that one hesitates to notice in a criti- 


cal article on a particular concert, They 
are, moreover, of a sort to which both the 
public and the orchestra itself are so prone 
to get accustomed and inured that, save in 


particularly erying cases, they pass by un- | 


noticed and uncensured. There is, upon the 


to give un- ‘| 


H 
| 


| 


whole, no more reason for calling attention — 


to them at one time than another, during 
the regular concert season, They are beset- 
ting faults, into which our orchestra has 
either insensibly fallen, or has not yet suc- 


ceeded in curing. And that they are faults , 


such as no first-class orchestra—let alone a 
great one—should be guilty of, seems to me 
evident enough. W. FF, A. 
| | Sail 

Mr. Alfred Rigg, a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and also of Baldwin’s 
Cadet Band, died yesterday morning at his 
home in Allston. He was born in Quebec, 
Canada, fifty-one years ago, and had been 
connected with the oe sched Orchestra 
several years. eter BS4 | 
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| BEAUTIFUL FLORAL TRIBUTES. 


Funeral! at Allston of A! fred Rigg. a Well- 
Known Musician of Boston. 


The funeral of Alfred Rigg, late mem- | 


ber of the Boston Symphony orchestra 


J 


and Baldwin’s Cadet band, was heid yes- | 
terday afternoon from his home, No. 23 ' 


Herrick street, Allston. 

The casket was literally covered with 

' floral offerings, and the trombone, the 

' instrument which the deceased has 

| played so long, was surrounded by many 
roses. 

The base of the instrument was filled 
with 51 white roses, denoting the age of 
the musician, 

Some of the other floral tributes were: 
A large pillow from his wife; a harp 
from his daughter and son; lyre, from 
Boston friends; pillow, Mrs. Chalmers; 
broken column, from children. 

The members of the Sy mphony orches- 
tra sent a magnificaot “Gates Ajar, 
which was placed at the head of the 
bier, and Baldwin’s band a.iso sent a 
large sae 

The Rev , 
Congregational Church officiated at the 
services at the house, and paid a touch- 
ing tribute to the deceased. A quartet 
rendered several selections. 

The interment was at Iivergreen ceme- 
ter, and a large cortege followed the re- 
mains to the grave. 


—_—_ — -— 


Oh, the idea of Mr. Loeffler being ‘‘Mr. 
Spooner,” and just as the symphony con- 
cert season begins, too! 


—— 
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MR. EMIL PAUR, Conductor 


Seventeenth Season. 1897-798 
TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


On Consecutive Saturday Evenings, from 
Oct. 16, 1897, to April 30, 1898, omitting . 
Nov. 13, Dec. 18, 1897, Jan. 22, Feb. 19 
and March 26, 1898, and 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 
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On Consecutive Friday Afternoons, from 


Oct. 15, 1897, to April 29, 1898, omitting | 
Nov.12, Dec. 17. 1897, Jan. 21, 
Feb. 18 and March 25, 1898. 


Tickets for the series of Concerts and for the series 


of Rehearsals, $12 and 87.50 nor to location, 


The $12 seats for the Soateaets Ri 
at Musie Hall, on THURSDAY Sept, 3 
Tho $7.50 seats for the concerts will 


manner at the same place on #RIDAY, Oct, 1, at. 
10 A. M. 


Bids will be gooesees for seats - their regular order 
only, and not for the choice; and no more than four 
seats will be sold on one bid. The seats open to com- 


petition will be shown on a diagram, and will be 


marked off as sold. 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and 
must be paid for as svou as bought, or they 
will be reso be resold. (AJ 


H N CONCERTS and | 
SYMP 0 Y senmanell 


All orders sent us for season 


| 


tickets to be bought at the auction | 


will receive personal attention. 


Connelly’s * 42% wee 


DAMS 


ORDERS REGEIVED 
FRANK 

Successor to THAYER 
Pls vt Office, Parker House. Tel. 4 ty 


< YMPHONY ORDERS FULFILLE 


HEARD. 


Hotel Touralae. Tel, 3544 Ge 
6t(A}: 
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Seventeenth Season to Begin 
the 15th of October. 


. > 
- ~ 


Especially Attractive Array of Solo- 
iste—FProgrammes of the First Four 
Performanees—Musical Novelties— 
Arrangements for the Sale of Sea- 
son Tickets. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra will 
begin its 17th season Oct. 15, under tht 
Ree BE ee J htveta Ss NR Bae ot leadership of Mr. Emi! Paur. The per- 
ee ISS : AY eee ase aa FB is Rr ee BR So Sena eae, - sonnel will be the same as that of last 
, | . Zi season. It seems almost superfluous to 
reiterate that the same high standard of 
performance which has obtained for the 
past decade will be maintained. An és- 
prit du corps exists in the ranks of this 
organization which insures strenuous 
effort in the direction of perfect ensém- 
bit... Tht resuit is shown inthe genera 
sentiment of satisfaction and approval 
which prevails after each performance, 
and the verdict of the press, not only in 
Boston, but in all the cities visited, war- 
rants the claim of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra to rank among the foremost 
musical organizations of the world. Ex- 
ceptions may be taken now and then to 
some slight variation from the general 
rule of exXcellent performance, but the 
audiences as a whole, and among them 
many a patron from the very beginning 
of the concerts, enjoy to the fullest ex- 
tent the work of as skilled a body of 
musicians as can be found elther abroad 
or at home. 

The season will include, as usual, 24 
public rehearsals on Friday aftermoons, 
and 24 concerts on Saturday evenings. 
Once a month, in the five winter months, 
the orchestra will be absent for a week, 
giving concerts in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore, 
The dates on which there will be no 
performances in Boston are Nov. 12 and 
3, Dec. 17 and 18, Jan. 21 and 22, Feb. 18 
and 19 aifd March 25 and 26. As Christ- 
mas comes on a Saturday, the public 
rehearsal and concert Christmas week 
will be given on Wednesday afternoon 
and Thursday evening. 
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MR. KNEISEL 


MR. BISPHAM. 


Although each year the list of soloists 
has been on the same high plane as the 
orchestra, the array of artists for this 
season is especiaily attractive. It in- 
cludes Mme. Melba, Mrs. Henschel, Mrs. 

es! Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, Mrs. Titus, a 
es , | soprano, and @ debutante of great prom- 
MME. MELBA. MORITZ ROSENTHAL | \y ise: Miss Wienzkowska, a pianiste, who 
| scored a marked succeés with the 
) Kneisel quartet in New York last sea- | - 
son, and Miss Olive Mead, a taiented | 
MRS. HENSCHEL. pupil of Mr. Kneisel; Mr. Rosenthal, the , | 
eminent piano virtuoso, will make good +— 
—<—— : his non-appearance last season; Mr. e 
Bispham, who was one of the leading ; 


baritones of the Metropolitan opera com- 
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“Feputation firmly established by several. “bind van dn’ eit aledto © car the other 
“Buccessful seasons abroad. Mr. Joseffy, | “iad me 1 drab enecite co oe ee 
of whom it is not necessary to speak: day was the f ng of the coming 


Mr, Siloti, a pianist who makes his first musical season, for two girls were al- 
visit to this country, and is considered ee 7 | 


: most quarrelling over the location of 

by many European critics as in the front | | 

rank of pianists; Mr. E. A. MacDowell, | their Symphony rehearsal seats! Think 

Messrs. Kneisel, WLoeffier, Adamowski, | of it; in a month the Symphony con- 

Schnitzler, Schroeder and Schulz. certs will begin! One of these impetuous 
damsels was so afraid she couldn't get 


A prance at the programmes betsy the same seat she had last season, and > 
among the prominent noveities, Cha- | 
brier’s “Espagna” and “Marche Joy- she was begging her friend to go to the 
euse,’’ Glazounow’s ‘‘Poeme Lyrique,” auction herself, and make sure they got | 
moneky orsakoft s coster Fest,”” | two together. ‘‘No,” said the other 

echalkowsky’s ‘Italian Caprice,” Rich- os , r efore 
and Strauss’ Symphonic Poem ““‘Zara- girl, “I can’t, I ran up the price before, 
thustra,’’ and Saint-Saens’ Symphonic | and father sald I had much better go to 
isctinne foe Jaune.’’ The orchestral | @ ticket agent. It made him so mad to 
selections for the first four concerts are: 1 46 ell.” 

Oct, 15-16-—-Brahmes, Academic Over- | pay extra for my folly. z Oh, well, 
ture; Beethoven, Symphony No. 7 in A || Snipped in the first speaker, ‘TI suppose I 
major; Chabrier, “‘Espagna”; Glazou- | Can go and do the bidding. At any rate, 


now, ““Poeme Lyrique’; Wagner, Kalf- | serene ! t \\ 
sermarsch ”’ 9 | We want to be in the Oh! we get ou \ 


\ 

» ’? \\ \t! 
IT, Oct. 22-23—Rimsky Korsakoff, “Os- | here. Please stop the car!"’ And thus I | MQ Wii 
ter Hest’; Schumann, Symphony No. 1 knew the summer was at an end. The ) 11 te ds Hh i | 


s 


ie et Tschaikowsky, “Italian Ca- Symphony rehearsal girl is preparing 
HII, Oct. 29-30—Richard Strauss, Sym- | to draw first blood. 

phonie Poem Zarathustra’: Brahms, 
Symphony No. 3 a1 KF major; Weber. 

Weingartner, ‘Invitation to Dance,” 
IV. Nov. 6-6—Haydn, Symphony No. 

7 1n C; Mozart, “Serenade”; Beethoven, 

Overture, ‘‘Leonore’”’ No, 2. 
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The sale of season tickets will be by || Big Prices at Auction of the 
for ®S usual, and will be held at 12 S “ 

Jusic Hall during the week of Sept. 27, 
The prices of tickets will be precisely $. ymphony Seats. 
the same as in the past, $12 and $7.50 for 
the series of public rehearsals and for 
the series of concerts, according to the One Sold at 8102 and Connelly Was 
location of seats. The $12 season tickets : 
tor the public rehearsals will be sold the Purchaser--Commission Men 
Monday, Sept. 27; the $7.50 tickets for the 5 
rehearsals on Tuesday, Sept. 28. The $12 || worn. Mush tn Mvidence—Society 
tickets for the Saturday evening con- Folk Not Present in Usual Numbers 
certs will be gold on Thursday, Sept, | ae 
80, and the $7.50 tickets for the concerts Few Seats Went Under S50. 
On Friday, Oct. 1. The sales will begin The sale by auction of the $12 seats 
at 10 A. M. each day, and will] be cone | Naot ; : 
ducted by Auctioneer Jackson. Bids for the Friday afternoon Symphony or- 
will be accepted for seats in their reg- | Chestra rehearsals was begun at’ Music 
ular order only, and no more than four Hall vesterday. 
Beats will be sold on one bid. A most anda vanite 

important detail is that the premium There were several hundred People 
bid is on each ticket. Tickets will be Present, and they evinced a great inter- 
me yered in the Asleep and must be patd est in the bidding, but it was noticeable 
Or aS soon as bought or they will be as rig i 

resold. The seats open to competition that most of the Seats were bought by 


will be shown on a large diagram, and Commission men. 
will be marked off as soon as sold. Society leaders were not present in 
a ee Such force as is usually the case, al- 
though quite a number of prominent 


The Symphony rehearsal girls are al- rotmashine noticed in the hall during 7) four went a ae “ay ee ee coe 
: 2 ‘ 1e bi ‘ 
ready quarrelling over the location of The sale as a whole was something of one Ab $21, anc 


ras $50. In I, one seat sold for $63, four 
their seats. At luncheon tables, on club a Surprise because of the range of prices. v8 and two for $90. In the next row 7h tsa on ta I exbecteduthe Midel 


piazzas, golf Inks, morning horseback the premiums were higher than they most of the premiums exceeded $50, and phony tickets come high. The predic- 


have been for years, the highest of the ras disposed of for $69. 

rides, wheeling expeditions or afternoon morning being $102, which was the bid OS Pettiok boantt four at a premium } tions for a tremendous musical season 
teas, the subject is sure to be brought +3 ey _Connelly of the Adams House of $102 in the centre of ; 1 A Aah inan | are being verified by the opening sales 
up, and in just one month it will be the : aaie wrere very few seats knocked peaks were fon SRA th M the biggest of seats for those dearly prized ga 
correct thing to co : . A $5 i — gfe vas $90. ho can obtain their o 
priaay iparicinh ehy wen, i rk. COMMON, and there peer am Was quite premium paid was $90. | Lucky they w 
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HIGH2ST PREMIUMS IN YEARS, 


quar af eo 
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The auction sales of tickets for the places in the rush, but it may be ob- 


. $90 premiums paid. lg h rehearsals will be contin- weld 
~ y BPR hen the | served that one season ticket now se 
It is understood that Mr. and Mrs. Seats in the front row, it is true, Scusic Sell. today, w ia Vee ae tinue ‘heniats,  Pobid e 


d in 
| brought, in some instances, little over oe s will be offered. The tickets 
John L, Gardner will not return to $20, but the first four in $7.50 seats W comttied ‘HOw to. Simi: the. pele’ aaae 


the | sec- the Saturday evening concerts will 
America before January, Mrs. Gardner, | ond row were sold for $46. In the third be sold on Thursday and Friday. The 


€ premiums a 2 le. The intense musical patron 
Symphony seats on the floor and in the ranged well up in the thirties, and, in F the rule 
) 


: ; oP at $50, 7 9g numper 
at over $40. n two seats brought a 
for several seasons. premium of $48; four, $51; two, $58. In BH. 


l or concert dur-. 
balcony, respectively, which she has had one seat wags will not miss a rehearsa 


i ‘ a single place is quite 
however, secured the same rehearsal and $40. Ene bape rae ‘roms pre fe sales begin each morning at 10 o’clock. partnership in gle p 
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MR. EMIL PAUR, CONDUCTOI 


WILE. GIierK A SERIES OF | 
O4 CONCERTS 


* 


| On Consecutive Saturday Evenings, from Oct. IG, IS97, to Ap: 


Nov. 13, Dec. i8, i397, Jan te + ot Prides ig and March 26 


24 PUBLIC REREARS/ 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from Oct. 15, 1897, to Anril 29, 1 

Dec. 17, 1897, Jan, 21, Feb. 18 and March 25, 1893, — | 

Soloists: Mime. MELBA, Virs. HENSCHEL, Wi 
WIENZKOWSKA, irs. BLOOMPFIELD-ZEISLEI 
MEAD, Messrs. BISPHAM, ROSENTHAL, 
SILOTI, MACDOWSLE, KNEISEL, LOEFFLE 
OWSKI., SCHNI TZLER, SCrMAQEDER and é& 


TICKETS for the Series Conce.ts ay 
. anal phe pha ertea or Wekearen iy $f 2. Q O and S r 5 | 
The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, Monday 
The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals wil! be sold at auction, at Music H: all, tTuesda 
The $12 Seats for the Ooncerts will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, Thursday, 
The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts. will be sold in like manner, at the same place, on F 
Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for the choice 3 an 
‘be sold on one bid. The seats open to compe fition will be shown on a diagram, and will be 
_ Tickets Will Be Delivered in the Hal! 
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Riot pe will 1 a | vs iy 


i ti rt ene accoré 
ticket is made to pos a vie fi way. There 
will be numerous attractions at the 
Symphonies this season, but our musi- 
cal taste has been so improved by criti- 


eism that the noble work of the orches- 


8 tnuch pleasure as to. 


st with big reputation 

—ashion has set its seal 
5 star is merely thrown 
taste. 


v nl 


»)ked actually gray and 
to those who had but 
i@ magnificent new en- 
Ss, and the contrast al- 
laughter. Poor, shabby 
| entrance! What a fa- 
s is yours! Despite the 
rejuvenated town, you 
@ barracks, saturated 
and filled with battal- 
Oh, dear! I hope noth- 
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to Music Hall, for it is | 
| splendors a few blocks | 
too, some of us still | 


cold 


corridors, and 


“al 30. i398, Omitting ose draughty doors for 
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92 FOR ONE SEAT. 


ats for the Symphony 
3 Out a Large Crowd 
s | Much Bettor Than 


rsons were gathered in 
-enoon, to attend the 
s for the Friday-after- 
the Boston Symphony 
$12 seats were offered 
‘as in previous years, 
sted as auctioneer. It 
all bids were for pre- 
jae to the regular 


acevraurg to 
: location. 
Bept. 27, at 10 A. M. 
ya Sept. 28, at 10 A. M. 
ent, 30, at 10 A. M. 
riday, Oct. 1,at10 A.M. 
1 no more than four seats wil 
- marked off as sold. 
tor They Will Be 


seat No. 1 in section 

, and by easy stages 
lich was $1 more than 

]_ ticket sold last year. 
rent for $10, and then 
yrrices ranging from $8 
Resold. ight out a little spirit- 

old for $15. 

auc ucse reas excitement came when a 
seat in section C went for $40, and from 
then on the bidding was all that could be 
asked for, and must have been gratifying 
to the management, who admitted that the 
sales were better than those last year. As 
the auctioneer began to get near the seats 
in the middle of the hall, and especially at 
the end seats, the bidding began to increase, 


and the different speculators, who were out | 


in full force, began to bid against each oth- 
ier. 


et , . e 
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Seats 17 and 18 tn section I brought out . 
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“The aiaer Dried paid aspays' flr went ave 
in section K. This brought out some lively 
remarks by the auctioneer, and was espe-— 
cially amusing to the spectators, who 
watched rival ticket speculators bidding 
against each other. . Seats 16 and 17 in sec- 
tion N brought $91 each, and it seemed as 
though there were hundreds of seats selling 
for $60 and $70 each. Of course there were 
single seats that occasionally would go for 
comparatively low figures, especially those 
seats on the sides, next the walis. 

At ten o’clock tomorrow morning the $7. 50 
seats for the rehearsals will be sold. The 
$12 seats for the concerts will be sold on 
Thursday morning, and the $7.50 seats for 
the concerts will be sold on Friday morning, 
all these sales » bestnning at ei A. M. 


SYMPHONY TICKETS ARE EXPENSIVE. | 

"RH bam a Cope & EL a4 4 

Premium of $33 Paid for Each of Four 
Seate in the First Balcony. 


At Music Hall this morning were sold 
the $7.50 seats for the symphony rehear- 
sals, and the crowd of buyers and those 
who came out of curiosity was fully equal 
to that of yesterday. The sale started in- 
with the fourth row under the balcony. The 


| first bid was $1, but this was advanced rap- 


idly up to $12.50. Several seats close by 


brought between $10 and $11.50, and then. 


came a jump to $16 for a single seat.. There 


was nothing else in this part of the hall 
| that approached that in price, a large num-. 
ber of seats going for from $7 to $9.50, and 


also a lot for from $4.50 to $5.60. f 
The first three seats in the first balcony - 
went for $24 premium, and then several ~ 


' close at hand went for $21, seat 41 being an 
| exception and bringing $27. : 
| price paid in the first balcony was $33 pre- 


The highest 


mium for each of four seats on the left- 
hand side of the hall. These were bought 
by a Back Bay speculator. The seat next 
to these sold for $32, but the average price 
in this vicinity was from $18 ot $20. Four 
seats in the second row brought $16, and 
another speculator paid $26 for two seats. 
Then came the sixth and seventh rows in 
the first balcony, over the clock, which 
averaged $12.50, although some lively bid- 
ding sent seat 403 up to $17. This was the 
highest price obtained for seats in this” 
part of the hall. A lot of seats in the next 
to the rear row sold for about $10 to $11, 
although one seat in the rear row brought. 
$12.50. The last seat sold was 504, and this 
brought $11. 

The prices obtained thus far are consid- 
erable in advance of former years, and the 
managers naturally feel much pleased at 
the results. On Thursday morning, at ten 

o’clock, there will be sold the $12 seats for 
the concerts, hes don Friday, at the same — 
hour, the $7.50 seats will be disposed of, 
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On Consecutive Saturday Evenings, from Oct. IG, 18 the 
Nov. i3, Bec. 18, | 
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ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from Oct. 15, 189% °°" 


‘Soloists: 
WIENZKOWSKA, 
MEAD, Messrs. 
SILOTI. MFACDOWELL, KNEISEL 


OWSKI. SCHNITZLE 
7 | erieso Conce.ts 

belies: Gow the thertes of Rehearsa 8. Si 2 Q oO 
The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music} 
The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals wil! be sold at auct ion, at Mu a 

The $12 Seats for the Goncerts will be sold at auction, at Music Hi 
The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts. will be sold in like manner, att ch 
| Bids will be accepted for seats in their 
‘be gold on one bid. The seats open to competition will be shown ona did 
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“ticket is made to go a rnd way. There 
will be numerous attractions at the 
Symphonies this season, but our musi- 
cal taste has been so improved by criti- 
cism that the noble work of the orches- 
tra now gives as much pleasure as to 
hear some artist with big reputation 
sing or play. Fashion has set its seal 
on the band; the star is merely thrown 
in for the stray taste. 


Music Hall looked actually gray and 
glum yesterday to those who had but 
lately viewed the magnificent new en- 
trance to Keith’s, and the contrast al- 
most provoked laughter. Poor, shabby 
old Winter place entrance! What a fa- 
miliar barrenness is yours! Despite the 
changes in this rejuvenated town, you 
remain the same barracks, 
with associations and filled with battal- 
ions of ghosts! Oh, dear! I hope noth- 


ing will happen to Music Hall, for it is | 
such a foil to the splendors a few blocks | 


away, and then, too, some of us still 
love the dark, cold corridors, and 
wouldn’t miss those draughty doors for 
- the world! 


PREMIUM OF $192 FOR ONE SEAT. 


Opening Sale of Seats for the Symphony 
Rehearsals Brings Out a Large Crowd 
—Prices Obtained Much Bettor Than 
Last Year. 


Several hundred persons were gathered in 
Music Hall, this forenoon, to attend the 
opening sale of tickets for the Friday-after- 
noon rehearsals of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Only the $12 seats were offered 
for sale today, and, as in previous years, 
Henry W. Jackson acted as auctioneer, It 
was announced that all bids were for pre- 


-miums, which must be added to the regular 


box-office price of $12. 

The sale opened with seat No. 1 in section 
A; the first bid was $3, and by easy stages 
this ran up to $14, which was $1 more than 
received for the first ticket sold last year. 
The next two ceats went for $10, and then 
followed several for prices ranging from $8 
to $9. Seat No. 7 brought out a little spirit- 
ed bidding, and was sold for $15. 

The first real excitement came when a 
seat in section C went for $40, and from 
then on the bidding was all that could be 
asked for, and must have been gratifying 
to the management, who admitted that the 
sales were better than those last year. As 
the auctioneer began to get near the seats 
in the middle of the hall, and especially at 
the end seats, the bidding began to increase, 


and the different speculators, who were out 


in full force, began to bid against each oth- 
ier. Seats 17 and 18 in section I brought out 
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“The Waller <n paid was $102 for cea 14 : 


‘tn section K. This brought out some lively | 
remarks by the auctioneer, and was espe- 
cially amusing to the spectators, who 
watched rival ticket speculators bidding 
against each other. 


for $60 and $70 each. Of course there were 
single seats that occasionally would go for 
comparatively low figures, especially those 
feats on the sides, next the walls. 

At ten o’clock tomorrow morning the $7.50 
seats for the rehearsals will be soid. The 
$12 seats for the concerts will be sold on 
Thursday morning, and the $7.50 seats for 
the concerts will be sold on Friday morning, 
all these sales beginning at 10 A. M. 
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| SYMPHONY TICKETS ARE EXPENSIVE, 


"Rb Tepe &E Li 
Premium of $33 Paid for Each of Four 
Seate in the First Balcony. 


At Music Hall this morning were sold 
the $7.50 seats for the symphony rehear- 
sals, and the crowd of buyers and those 


who came out of curiosity was fully equal 
The sale started in 


to that of yesterday. 
with the fourth row under the balcony. The 


first bid was $1, but this was advanced rap- 
' idly up to $12.50. 


Several seats close by 
brought between $10 and $11.50, and then 
came a jump to $16 for a single seat.- There 
was nothing else in this part of the hall 


' that approached that in price, a large num- 
ber of seats going for from $7 to $9.50, and 
. also a lot for from $4.50 to $5.60, 


The first three seats in the first paleoiie: 


' went for $24 premium, and then several ” 
' close at hand went for $21, seat 41 being an 

_ exception and bringing $27. 
| price paid in the first balcony was $33 pre- 


The highest 


mium for each of four seats on the left- 
hand side of the hall. These were bought 
by a Back Bay speculator. The seat next 
to these sold for $32, but the average price 
in this vicinity was ‘from $18 ot $20. Four 
seats in the second row brought $16, ‘and 
another speculator paid $26 for two seats. 
Then came the sixth and seventh rows in 
the first balcony, over the clock, which 
averaged $12.50, although some lively bid- 
ding sent seat 403 up to $17. This was the 
highest price obtained for seats in this” 
part of the hall. A lot of seats in the next 
to the rear row sold for about $10 to $11, . 
although one seat in the rear row brought 
$12.50. The last seat sold was 504, and this 
brought $11. 

The prices obtained thus far are consid- 
erable in advance of former years, and the 
managers naturally feel much pleased at 
the results. On Thursday morning, at ten 
o’clock, there will be sold the $12 seats for 
the concerts, and on Friday, at the same 
hour, the $7.50 seats will be disposed of, — 
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Seats 16 and 17 in sec- 
tion N brought $91 each, and it seemed as 
though there were hundreds of seats selling 


; 





Me Seatarm of ‘7s Paid Today for a Sym- 


phony Concert Ticket—No Others Ap- | 


proach That Price. 


At Music Hall, this morning, the sale of 
Symphony tickets continued, the sale today 
being that of the $12 tickets for the Satur- 
‘Gay evening concerts. Although Mr. Jack- 
gon, the auctioneer, did his best to hurry 
along the sale, it dragged terribly, and at 
one o’clock not more than half of the seats 
had been sold. 

As usual the first seats sold for compara- 
tively low prices, seat No. 1 in section A 


bringing $4 premium. Then came & lot of 
seats that sold anywhere from $1 to $3, seat J 


17 in B bringing $5.50, and seat 19, only two 
seats distant, selling for $13.50. The next 
real bidding was for seat 17 in section D. 
This was taken by a speculator, who had to 
pay $18 for it. Seats in section E brought 
better prices, running up to $29 for seat 20. 
One seat in F sold for $34.50, and 17 in I 
went for $40 to a Back Bay speculator. 

There was no great advance for some 
time, until seat 16 in K came up for sale, 
and lively bidding sent the premium on 
this to $41. Section M is divided from sec- 
tion N by a broad aisle running from one 
wide of the hall ‘to 'the other, and it seemed 
as though: the seats back of N brought bet- 
ter prices than those in front of it. One 
seat In Q brought $44, although seats close 
to it went for half that amount. 

When seat 17, in section 8, came up for 
Bale, it was soon evident that two rival 
speculators had made up their minds to 
secure it, and the bids followed one another 

as fast as Mr. Jackson could talk, affording 
adits amusementt for the persons who were 
mot particular about that seat. The price 
reached $73, the highest price of the day, 
vand was sold at that figure. The seat next 
to it went for $36. 

Tomorrow morning, at ten o’clock, the 
pale of the $7.50 seats for the Saturday 
evening concerts will begin. 

heen ceenaen dnerenaeeannenenna cennaamamnenemmmammatal 

.... Apropos of the he Symphony sales, the 
following bit of Emersonian wisdom is 
contributed, copied from a card fastened 
upon the desk of a lady who lived by the 
hyules here set down: “To live content with 

all means, to seek elegance rather than 
luxury, refinement rather than fashion, ‘to 
, bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, to listen 


‘to stars and birds, to babes and sages, with 


open heart, to study hard, think quietly, act 
frankly, speak gently, in a word, ‘to let the 
spiritual unbidden and unseen grow up 
‘through the common—this is to be my 


f; Symphony!” — 
Eee _™™™™™”'— —_ Se 
SYMPHON ae exchange ten given dates ou 
aturday evening ticket (2nd 
row, 1st balcony). Yor the gorresponaing. dates on @ 
Rehearsal ticket. W. ” preyaesae ewtonville. 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


a ie ao Rooms 1 & 2 Music Hall Bldg | 
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‘Symptony Tickets. 


CONNELLY ’S “Adams rouse 


te( A) 


SYMPHONY 


TICKETS FOR SALE-ALL PRICES | 


40 STATE STREET, ROOM 53 
4t(A): o 2 


FOR SALE— 


Symphony Evening Concerts two seats, 


4th row, first 
palcony.centre, 820 ne K. A., Boston Transcript. 
i 


SYMPHONY WEEK 


Few Tickets Left. Lowest prices 
=} Er eeamagsoahtied STREET, 1itol, 2 yx 4 
v d 


SYMPHONY TICKET 


Fine location, first balcony, second row. | 


Address W. O. 


yo eat) 


ON ee Trauscript. 


HEARD, HOTEL TOURAINE. TEL. 3544 


2 Symphony Sandbar os seats 
FOR R SALE. on floor in row U att 
auction price (334 each). 
Please address R. B. K., ary Ch Transcript. 
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2 SYMPHONY CONCERT SEATS 
in lst row of 1st baicony on alsle back of clock for $29 
each by addressing A. my 4 Transcript. 


BPI, PRCA Oe Ga *..” REIRSON Es ewe hs 
Symphony Ticket Wanted beg Piler4 
ot half a Symphony Rehearsal Ticket please address 
Box 6 6215, giv ng locality and | and price. fA}: 


QYMPHONY TICKET for twelve alternate 
Saturday concerts, a corner seat in second row of 
rs See balcony, or will sell for separate concerts. 

. TREIBER, Everett er % Dorchester. ‘lelephone. 
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What a throng will take possession of 


| Hamilton place today! The first rehear- 


sal and the opening of the musical season 


| always bring the town into line, and 


fairly launches the music lover on a sea 
of concerts. Many season ticket holders 

| are still away in the country, but there 

' are proxies for them, while the ardent 
constant Symphony patron is sure to 
make a trip to Boston, if only to hear 
the initial programme, and to be sure 
that Mr. Paur is all there. 
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continue one weok. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CONNELLY’ 


NNELLY’S "KE! 9Erice 
PICTURES I 


‘OlL and WATER COLORS Ta MA 


jon exhibition and for sale by Mrs. Geo ullard, 
2085 Park street, Dorchester, commencing Oct. 14, to 
The public are cordially invited 
isan them. mene Mrs. G. H. BULLARD. 
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SALE 
12 Gardner street 
Allston, Mass. 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 
CHEAP. Flocr, W.—34. 
Address B.A. P., Boston 
Transcript. (A>; 


eysre BOSTON 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor 


| FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Oct. 15, at 2.30 


URDAY EVENING, Oct. 16, at 8 


PROGRAMME: Academic Overture, Brahms; Sym- 
preny No. 7, Beethoven: Espagna Ghabrier; 'Poeme 

yrique, bidcaenoe | Kaiser Marc , Wagner. 

A limited number of reserved seats fur the Saturday 
evening concert and admission ena) for beth b Par 


formances now on sale. 


eyepheny Tickets 


Adams Hous 
Sete oe 2 


mphony Tomorrow 


Ss syeper to secure desirable aisle seats. 
wi prices—121 Tremont St. x 


014 
| With the mercury in the eighties, it 
'was difficult to believe that with the 
| first Symphony rehearsal Friday after- 
Inoon the musical season had begun. 
Young girls and women in cotton and 
silk blouses, India silk gowns, and some 
of even thinner texture, with flower and 
plumed hats made the crowded Music 
Hall look more like a mid-summer New 
York roof garden than a Symphony 
rehearsal in the middle of Oc- 
tober. So great was the heat 
that a fan was® moving in almost 
every one’s hand and the doors were all 
open into the corridors where all the 


| Johns, Mr. 
‘Mr. Lortkrop Thorndike, Mr. 


NY 


TICKET OFFICE 


| covered wi 
‘ren had on a peculiar blouse of mouse || 


‘people,. mueté lovers’ and ‘music ahiten te 


at the Symphony sale on Monday morn- 
ing. Mrs. John L. Gardner will, as has 
been her custom for years, have her con- 
cert seat in the gallery and favorite | 
rehearsal seat on the floor, Other well | 
known faces noted there during the | 
week were Mr. R. M. Cushing, Miss 
Cushing, Mrs. B. J. Lang, Mr. Clayton 
and Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, 
James 
Ricketson, Mr, Pelham Dodd, Mrs. B. 
FEF. Nourse, Miss Jordan, Mrs. A. H. 
Latham, Mr. B. F. Redfern, Mrs. Max 
Heinrich and Mr. Arthur Pickering. 


ORGHEKS LAA. 


standing room was occupied 5ut so 
keen was the interest in this always 
notable first occasion, nobody seemed to 
be annoyed by the unusual conditions, 
and evidently forgot their discomfort as 
soon as the music began. Mr. Paur 
was received with immense enthusiasm, 
considering so goodly a portion of his 
welcomers were ladies, and the faces in 
the orchestra were all familiar—no new 
comers. They seemed full of enthusiasm 
after their vacation, and were evidently 
as gladtoget back to their popular leader 
as the audience was to see and hear 
them. Although some seatS were va- 
cant and some occupied-by the friends 
of the subscribers many familiar faces 


' were seen. 


A few in the crowd noted were Mrs. 
Montgomery Sears, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. 
Curtis, with Mr. and Mrs, Henry L. 
Higginson, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus 
Gardner in Mrs. J. L. Gardner’s seats, 
Mrs. Hiairy C. Weston, Mrs. Fiske War- 


f —™ “ 
' ren, Mr. Eugene Greenleaf, Mrs. Arthur 


Whiting, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Wheel- 

wright, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. Eben Jordan, : 
Mr. Isidore Braggiotti, Mr. Philip Sears, | | 
Mr. John D. Williams, Mrs. William | 
French and her daughter, Mrs, Chanriea 
R. Hayden, Mr. and Mrs. Elliot Pratt, 

Miss Abby Hunt, Mrs. B. EF. Nourse, 
Miss Faulkner, Mrs. John Gunect ‘Mrs. 
John Carter, Miss Fanny Bigelow, Mrs. 


| George P. Sanger, Miss Jessie Kimball, 


Mrs. Howard ‘Ticknor, Mrs. Phinehas 
Adams, Mrs. J. B. Forsyth and Mme. 


- Helen Hopekirk. 


Virs. Sears looked cool and picturesque | 


in gray and old rose foulard with much 


lace on the bodice. Her black hat was || 
feathers. Mrs. Fiske War- || 


gray and white silk, and a round, black | 
hat, with shaded gray wings. There was 
an absence of the bright coloring one is | 
accustomed to see in her costumes, and 
it was all the more becoming on that 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
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I. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, AT 8, 


LSOd BAHL AO HOLONGNOD) FHL 


Programme. 


Ajssoidxe usye8} ‘ojoud joysdeus B wi0147) 


BRAHMS. AKADEMISCHE FEST-OUVERTURE, op. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 7, in A major, op. 92. 
Ie Poco sostenuto.—Vivace. 
II. Allegretto. 


III. Presto.—Presto meno assai. 
IV. Allegro con brio. 


(‘jeusnofr uo Wwog e4} J0J 


CHABRIER. RHAPSODY for ORCHESTRA, “‘Espafia.”’ 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 
Gin. 


. ~ 7 ais 


ee vy eee ty . ; x 
ER en SE eee GLAZOUNOFF. POEME LYRIQUE for ORCHESTRA, op. 12. 
va et ae Py ase ees . (First time in Boston.) 
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WAGNER. KAISERMARSCH, in B-flat major. 
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bonnet had green and white aigrettes | 


> 


andsome 


foulard, the 


yoke on the bodice done in white lace 


% 


Mrs. Weston -wore a 


a 


Her small, black 


® 


€. 
gown of black and white 


¥ 


appliqued over green. 
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MR. EMIL PAUR, THE CONDUCTOR OF THE BOSTON SYM 
(From a snapshot photo, taken expressly for the Boston Journal.) 
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Opening oi the {7th Season of 
the Symphony Orchestra. 


The 17th season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra began in Music Hall on Saturday 
evening in a temperature so hot and sti- 
fling that one almost expected to find the 
tables anc bottled coolness of the ‘Pop’ 
coneerts in evidence: but the audience 
seemed impervious to any action of the 
thermometer and was not only of large 
size but stayed to the very end. ~ | 

Nwaturaliy, however, the close and hu- 
mid atmosphere had a little effect on the 
string tones of the orchestra, which, in the 
Sympnony especialiv, sounded flery 
than usual, 

Mr. Paur received a cordial welcome. 
and at onee proceeded to earn it bv a bril- 
liant reading of the quaint ‘Academic 
Overture’ by Brahms. The three college 
songs on which the work is founded were 
riven with excellent balance and the Ger- 
man an pidee”’’ ('Was kommt dort von der 
toch ) Was as jovial as heart could wish, 
The work is a splendid tribute to the util- 
ity of the foik-song in classical construc- 
LION. 
Robert Franz onee wrote to the reviewer: 
‘I Helieve that our art began with the lv- 
ric forms, and will end with them,’ and 
Brahms, well as Beethoven, has built 
Many an instrumenta: work around a song 
melody. When will some American com- 
poser venture a College Overture with 
“ne Lone Fish Ball’ its central 

It would be bolder than 


less 


as 


as 
no 


| this, as in the finale of the symphony 
which roliowed, there were a few slight 
evidences of the summer vacation. but 
the standard Was still the highest to be 
found in American orchestral work. 
a e are not of those who try to find a 
Kinship vetween Beethoven’s seventh syni- 
phony (piayed on this oceasion) and his 
preceding (‘Pastoral’) symphony. The 
Seventh is in some respects the strongest 
work of the first eight symphonies, the 
Pastoral is the weakest of the whole nine. 
Chere were a few points of dalliance with 
the chief theme in the first movement 
Which sounded unfamiliar to us. Mr, Paur 
did take up this theme ‘“Vivace’”’ at 
once, but seemed to extend the spirit of the 
slow introduction into the tirst movement, 
erowing gradually quicker, so that the 
lively tempo was only reached when the 
subordinate theme began. the effect was 
better at its first appearance than when 
the theme came back at the repetition of 
the exposition. TU coda was very finely 


not 


Lilt 
performed. 

This ending of 
tvpieal of Beethoven, 
codas (very often) a second development, 
now horvever, chiefiv in the key of the 
composition: feethoven’s codas, coming 
as an appendix to the completed musical 
form. are often as important as a woman's 
postscript at the end of @ letter. 

The ' the gem of the 
work. with its ever-present rhythm of a 
dactvl and @ spondee, was splendidly read 
and performed. not an andante nor 
it an ailegretto (it is marked the lat- 
ter), but something between. Beethoven 
worried a good deal about the tempo-mark 
to this movement, changing it three or four 
times: he desired to picture brooding 
rather than sorrow, melancholy rather 
than poignant grief, in this part of this 
symphony. and the director caught the 
subtie distinction perfectly. 
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“3. inits last two. ‘he scherzo has its strik- 


ing points, notably the organ point (with 
auxiliary note) of the horns, but ‘its extra 
repetition of the trio, a form which Beet- 
hoven used also in his fourth symphony 
and in one of his string quartettes, is 
against the spirit of the present age, which 
is impatient of all unnecessary repetition 
in music. and the final rondo not only re- 
peats itself, after the manner of rondos, 
but has no thematic material which is 
comparable to the nobility of the thoughts 
of the second, or the vigor of the ideas of 
the first movement. 

The finale was taken at a speed that 
would have made Star Pointer envious; 
spite of the heat the players managed to 
sustain the pace, and the audience sat, in 
the words of iingsley (altered to the oc- 
casion):— 

‘Watching the white mists steaming 
From Viol, and Flute, and Horn,’’ 

Now some garlic was added to the ban- 
quet in the shape of a stirring composition 
by Chabricr, orchestral rhapsody en- 
titled ‘“‘Espana.”’ lt was a work that 
thrilled and excited after the manner of 
Bizet, because it had something character- 
istic to say and said it in an unconven- 
tional and imperious mainmner., Let who 
will shout “Vulgar!” or “Below the dig- 
nity of the concerts!’ it was true music, 
it caused the greatest enthusiasm of the 
evening, and the reviewer fet in heartiest 
aceord with the popular verdict. 

Chabrier handles the orchestra, at times, 
if it were a miegnty guitar, and al! the 
caprice of a solo present. Naturally 
with such a work is “aut Caesar aut 
nullus,’’ it must be perfect or fail alto- 
vether: it was perfect on this occasion and 
showed the technique of the orchestra, and 
their surety in most capricious tempi, in 
a praiseworthy manner. 

One mav remember, in this connection, 
that although many composers produce the 
euitar effects on orchesira, the guitar itself 
is tabooed in modern scores, being 
thin and shallow toned to produce any 
effect with the orchestra. Rossini has 
used the instrument as an accompaniment 
in “The Barber of Seville,’’ Mozart has 
used the mandoline as an obbligato in the 
serenade in ‘“‘Den Giovanni,’’ but nowadays 
even these touches are given to the violins 
played ‘‘pizzicato.’’ Schumann, in his D 
minor symphony (No. 4) tried the effect of 
a guitar as an accompaniment to a lRo- 
manza, and gave it up as a hopeless task, 
altering his score afterwards to banish 
the ineligibie instrument. 

Chabrier, by the use of two harps, and 
pizzicato effects on the string, gives jota 
and fandango with appropriate co.or, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that (Che 
dance instrument of Spain is not the guitar 
as we have it, but usually a much larger 
instrument of the same family, called the 
‘‘pandurria.’’ 

There were other striking effects in Cha- 
brier’s work, especially a difficult theme 
given by the bassoon with amazinb rapidity 
and commendabile surety, and some very 
eurprising effects on bass tube and trom- 
pones, also finely played. 

Mr. Paur is evidentiy going to give us 
plenty of the Muscovite, for there Was one 
Russian composition on Saturday’s pro- 
gramme and two more are promised for 
next Saturdav. New Russia has taken for 
its motto—‘‘Para Domoi”’ (‘Let us gO 
Home'!’’)—meaning that the Russians are 
tired of imitatine occidental civilization, 
and desire to return frankly to their more 
barbaric, natural types. This will be bad 
for material progress, but excellent for 
music, which is ofcen evolved from slavery, 
oppression and barbarism, 

Put the ‘‘Poeme Lyrique’ by Glazounoff 
did not present this return to the ancestors 
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nd Seatienent’ or sent mentality of the 

arehouse of Delibes, Massenect é Co. The 
true melancholy of the Russiane is seVCn 
Shades darker than the despair of anvy- 
body else, but this composition did not Zo 
any deeper than the polite “Je suis desolee”’ 
of Gallic suavity. 

Amends were immediately made. nowev- 
er, for Wagner's “taiser Marsch” fol- 
lowed, Cne great master’s marches are 
the wernbkest procduet of his muse, yet tne 

iuldigungemarsch and this work, give 
a #ufficiently majestic victure, and the em- 
ployment of the theme of Luther’ K grea\ 
ehorale—’A strong castie is our TLord’’— 
as the outery of united Germany ,4is a no- 
ble touch, much more in keeping with its 
subject than if ‘Die Wacht am Rhein” had 
been iniroduced. 

And Wagner treats the theme of this 
lofty hymn with beccming dignity, with 
mighty harmonics and ponderous orches- 
tration; if one compares Mendelssohn’s in- 
troduction of this same choraie, in his 
‘Reformation Symohony,’ sweetly tootied 
out on the flute, one hecomes the more an- 
preciative of Wagner's power in this part 
of his march, 

fut the work has its inflated moments 
160, and one weartes of tne pombasttce cre- 
scendi that swell to the verge of bursting, 
one tires of watch ng anxiously whet) 
tne kettle-drummer is going to succeed 
smashing through the parchment of his in- 
gtrument;: It becomes too mucn akin to the 
music played by the Chinese during a 
g0lar eclipse, when they try to sesre away 
(he dragon who is eating up the sun. 

With this gentle zepnyr of emusic the 
 eoncert closed and the neroic auditors went 
forth to seclk for remed‘es for concussion 
| of the brain, Louis C. Elson. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


First Symphony Concert of 


the Season. 


one ees ee wee 


Deo Wolf Hopper and “By Capitan” 
Return to the Tremont. 


EP A KN a. 


Tonight’s Ooncert by Brooke’s Marine 
Band—Musicial Events and Gossip. 


Many siens of friendliness were mani- 
fested toward Mr Emil Paur and the 
artiste who follow his baton at the open- 
ing rehearsal and concert of the 17th 
season of the Boston symphony orches- 
tra. The attendance, as a matter of 
course, was very large, and the con- 
ductor’s reappearance on the Music hall 
platform proved the signal for a round 
of jrenerous applause, 

If Mr Paur’s opening program, as well 
as that which his musicians are to pre- 
Bent this week, can be tuken as indicat- 
ing his course during the season just be- 
gun, there will be no lack of new offer- 
Inga, and there will be observable also a 
marked readiness to relieve the heavier 
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Teieetor to’ ound fiaee were aie 
from lively to severe, in the making of 


programs for a symphony concert, but | 
there can be no doubt that the great ma- | 
jority of Mr Paur’s audiences from week | 
to week would accord it hearty indorse- | 


ment. 
Brahms’ academic festival overture, 


often heard but always welcome, gave. 
the orchestra its first hearing of the™ 


geason. It was interpreted sympatheti- 
cally and forcefully. 

The symphony Was Beethoven's 
seventh in A major—a work familiar in- 
deed to lovers of the great master, but 
invariably listened to with delight when 
adequately performed. From the open- 
ing movement to that whirlwjnd of 
dance music, the allegro con brio, Mr 
Paur’s players acquitted themselves 
well, showing always a keen apprecia- 
tion of the symphony’s many beauties 
and rare skill in setting them forth. 

Chabrier’s dashing and singularly ef- 
fective rhapsody, ‘‘Spain,’’ was heard 
for the first time at these concerts. It 
is possible that some old conservatives 
in Mr Paur’s audience may have pished 
and psha’d at the piece, and pronounced 
it unworthy a place in a symphony pro- 
gram, though perhaps to be tolerated at 
a. “Pon” concert. Assuredly, however, 
pat multitude did not hold to any such 

inion. The masterly and brilliant use 
3 typical Spanish jota and fandango 
dance themes, enlisting as it did two 
harps, triangle, tambourine, as well as 
many other instruments, was a delight 
in the line of unique orchestral effect. 
Its performance, though the fantasy 
abounds in technical difficulties, was 
wellnigh flawless, and the rhapsody 
gained round after round of plaudits. 

The words ‘‘first time” followed the 
mention of Glazowaoff’s lyric poem fcr 
orchestra, the fourth offering on the 
program. While there may possibly be 
room for differences of opinion as to 
the precise kind of longing which this 
young Russian has sought to set forth, 
there can be no doubt that his work has 
been done in true musicianly fashion. 
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The orchestra’s interpretation did full | 
justice to Its pastoral and unexciting | 


rhythms. 

Waegrner’s grandiose ‘“‘lmperor’s Marcn”’ 
is undeniably noisy at times. It is also 
at moments undeniably effective, pur- 
ticularly in the manner in which the 
“Kin fest Pure,’’ is introduced, and in 
the sounding simulation of triumph 
which brings the work to a close. The 
presentation was excellent, but imagine 
if vou can even a crack German regi- 
ment trying to keep step to such an er- 
ratic march. 

‘The pregram for this week’s concerts 
is as follows: ‘Oster Fest’’ (first time), 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; concerto for violin 
(first qe), Gerusheim, Mr 1. Schnitzler 


soloist; 


“Ttallan Caprice’’ (first time), Tchatkov- | 
£ Ay 


Schumann’s symphony No. 1; | 


} 


s “Espana” and Glaz0u- 


* now's “Poeme Lyrique’ Played 
for the First Time at These Con- 


certs. 


The program for the first Symphony 
concert of the i7th season, Mr. Emil 
Paur, conductor, was as follows: 
_Aeademiec Festival Overture, op, 80....Brahms 
'Syinpheny No. 7, in A sig Beethoven 
| Ruapsody for orchestra, ‘‘Mspana’’..Chabrier 
(First time at these concerts. ) 
by ric Poem for orchestra,’ op. .Glazounow 
(First time in Bs Rei 
; ane Tmperor’s March, in B-flat major.. 
Wagner 
} 
' Chabrier’s “Espana” was played for 
the first time in Boston at a concer! 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, led by 


Mr. Listemann, Jan. 14, 1892. At that) 
time the piece was over eight years | 


!old. Our novelties are late, very late 
| in arriving. The brilliant rhapsoly 
'Wwas heard in several American cities 
(and many times before it was allowed 
to delight a Boston audience. 

Chabrier had visited Spain before he 
Wrote this dazzling rhapsody. Whether 
he was thus inspired to write it, is a 
question of no material moment. Au- 
ber’s ‘‘Masaniello” is alive with Nea- 
politan vitality and glowing with Ital- 
ian color, and vet the composer never 


crossed the frontier, a man loath to. 


stray from his beloved boulevards. 
A man of receptive mind may visit 


Spain and carry away a controlling, | 


haunting idea that is not musical. Thus 
Mr. Beatty-Kingston wrote of little 
Save garlic, laziness and dirt; while 
our old friend Maj. Muldoon always be- 
gan his ene story of amatory adventure 


with, ‘‘When I was on the Peninsula | 


with Sir Arthur, I bacame acquainted 
with a condesa, which is Spanish for 
Countess.”’ 

What amazing go, what brilliance in 
this fascinating piece! The staidesi mal- 
ron in the hall felt like footing a fan- 


dango, and it would not have been sur- 7 
prising if couples had formed for the 


fote. with its ‘‘whirl round and chassez, 
and nautch-wallah-ing,’’ to quote [rom 
the program-book, which in turn quotes 
from Major Campion. I doubt if there 
was one sour-faced person in the audi- 
ence while this rhapsody was a-playing 
Do I hear some one say in a Whisper, 
“But this is not dignified enough for a 
Symphony concert; the themes are 
nothing but dance-tunes?’’ Yes, and 
what dance-tunes! And how brilliantly, 
‘how daringly, how musically treated! 
| As for that, dear sir or madam, sym- 


Lponates themselves are a development | 


of the old suite, which was buil= upon 
dance tunes from Allemande_ to 
Gigue. The effect of this gorgeous 


© hall whe, pial aos ie players 
and listeners. The Academic¢ overture _ 
- Was heard respectfully: the symphony | 
Was applatided décorously; there was 
much fanning,’ shifting in seat, stifled 
yawning. But the first measures of the 
IR Rhapsody made the audience sit up 
Straight. Heat, foul air, discomfort, 


were forgotten. Even blood relatives | 
looked kindly at each other. The ap- 
plause that followed the final chord | 
was hearty, prolonged and, best of all, 
honest. Let us hear this Rhapsod¥ ) 


| 
‘| 
| 





}again, Mr. Paur, and read it with even: 
(more abandon. The jota is a fiery, 
) Bese, Chabrier was a passionate fel- | 
low, if he.was ventripotent; give the. 
freest rein to the orchestra. | | 

Let me add to Mr. Apthorp’s inter- | 
esting article on Chabrier in the pro- || 
gram-book by stating that the one act || 
of ‘‘Briséis,”’ the opera left unfinished | 
by this composer of great talent, if not | 
genius, was performed for the first time 
at a Lamowreux concert in Paris, the 
géist of last January. The opera has 

been published by Enoch in most sump- 

tuous form, 

“ ° * 

IT have written at length about Alex- 
ander Glazounow, his life, nis compogst- 
tions, and the performances of them in 
this country and in Burepe, in another 
cOlumn of this morning’s Journal. 

, Perhaps Mr. Paur was wise in choos- 
ing one of Glazounow's earlier works— 
op. 12—which was played at Cincinnati 
by Mr. Van der Stucken’s orchestra 
)in 1895--for the introduction of this re- 
'markable composer, I do not believe | 
‘it is among his stronger or morc char- || 
-acteristic pleces. Mr. Thomas, who has |! 
already brought out three of Glazou- | 
now’s works in Chicago, and Proposes | 
xto play five more this season, has not 
«Seen fit to include the ‘‘Poéme lyrique” | 
among them. 

Two symphonies, Nos. 4 and 5, cer-. 
tainly deserve a hearing. The first has 
been performed with great success at 
symphony concerts in Cologne, Dresden, 
Hamburg, Mayence, Amsterdam, lLon- 
don, Magdeburg, Geneva. The fifth has 
been played twice in London. 

Perhaps Mr. Paur may gay, “But. | 
ithey are too Russian.’’ Yes, but let us. 
know what these Russians are doing. 
lp was a time when Tschaikowsky 

as considered ‘‘too Russlian,”’ although 
tien radical Russian school regarded him 
as ‘‘too cosmopolitan.’’ 

‘‘Poéme lyrique’ is not a piewe cf 
great pretensions; but it was melodious 
without vulgarity; often saved from 
commonplace by an ingenious har- 
‘monic twist; broad and sweeping in 
theme and treatment; decidedly in- 
dividual; orchestrally beautiful, 


“ 
» 


The program-book states that the 
Academic Festival Overture was writ- 
ten by Brahms in 1881. If this statement 
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aD Pid eae Ca ee, in pet. Logie” ' hee dil en fio «wail: 4 t ti ri d 
tly in the month at Breslau and Leip- | most stirring and most convincing: that 
It was hot Hked at first—even in as ever received in Music Hall, 


gee ¥ a For some reason or other the rest: of 
Vienna—Dr. Deiters to the contrary not-! the symphony, though admitably read 


withstanding. And, however you may | and perfectly played, seemed to have 

srown tame, Brilliant as it undoubt- 
edly is, it sounded thin and, if it be 
not heresy to write the word, garrulous., 
‘ Can it be that it is growing old: that 
reo” og the richness of modern orchestration 
. There have been more inspired per- and the excesses of modern harmony 
formances of the 7th symphony in| 2'¢ beginning to have a baneful influ- 


7 ence on the ear, and are dulling 
Music Hall. I make all due allowance {| the purer and léss DOMbAete in nihoae 


for the discouraging temperature andj} of the past? Dreadful as the thought 
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, and that a rare one, is a* certain 
‘prolixity and superfluity of detail, aris- 
ing from his glowing imagination. The 
national Russian and Eastern elements, 
are often present in his works ex-| 
pressed by a masterly and truly crea- 
tive hand.”’ 

This was in 1886. The next mention 
I find of Mr. Glazounow is a cablegram 
from St. Petersburg Oct. 8, 1891. I quote 
it as published at the time in the Bos- | 
ton Journal: | 


. 


admire the architecture of the work, 
the décoration must strike you as dry | 
and frigid. 


Sketch of the Career of. 
Alexander Glazounow. 


His Life and Compositions; 
Notes on Performances. 


‘‘A profound sensation was created 
| here today. A young woman from Mos- 
cow was arrested, charged with being 


the fact that it was the first concert 
of the season. Mr. Paur was inclined to 
coguetie with the straightforward 


themes of the first movement; but the. 


finale was given with great spirit. The 
conductor was greeted warmly when 
he took his placc. 


| Philip Hale. 
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| SYMPHONY SEASON OPENS. 


Mer ale, 


First Concert Attracts a Very 
Large Attendanes. 


Director RPaur FEescceives a Cordial 


Greeting from the Audience—Mem.« 

bers of the Orchestra Are Practi- 

cal’y the Same as Last Season—A 

Fine Programme Presented. 

The lith season of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra began in Music Hall 
last evening with the following pro- 
| Sramme:; 


Academic overture 
Symphony, No. 7 
EFspagna 


Brahms 
LBoethoven 
Chabrier 
Glazounow 
! Wazner 
Phe attendance was, of course, large, 
every seat in the halconies) being filled, 
and there were only a tew empty places 
below. The depressing state of the 
Wenther added to the close air in the 
auditorium, was not wholly favorable to 
‘the enjoyment of the music, but the 
audience was not lacking in enthusiasm. 
Mr. Paur was welcomed with marked 
eordiality and prolonged applause, on 
his first appearance. The personnel of 
the orchestra is substantially the same 
aS last season, no change having been 
made in any of the principal artists, and 
its Dlaying was wholly up to its best 
standard, tne jong vacation having in 
no wise impaired its splendid efficiency, 
a5 Was amply manifested in its brilliant 
and solid performence of the Brahms 
Overture, with which the eoncert hegan 
Weak Symphony was finely read hy Mr. 
Paur, and without any attempt in the 
eeersion Of unfamiliar effects in regard 
oO ee and color, except perhaps in the 
Boa é, which was taken at a somewhat 
hkl pace than usual and with some- 
4 ng more of rhythmic emphasis, but 
penceither direction to the detriment of 
© music. It was tremendous in spirit 


} 
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may be, it appeared as if a bass tuba 
wes unaccountably absent now and 
then, So much for putting one’s self in 
{ae way of having one’s ear vulgarized. 
Perhaps, after all, this impression may 
be laid at the door of the discomfort- 
ing weather, , 

There was, however, no lack of bass 
tuba in the Chabrier selection, which 
wis heard fer the first tire at these 
concerts On this cecasion. It hos noise 
enough and to spare, but it has also an 
amplitude of melody in the form of 
catchy Spanish dance tunes that are 
treated with great ingenuity, brillianey 
and effect. The orchestration is fairly 
astonishing in its originality, its rich- 
ness and its novel combinations. Now 
and then it is almost bewildering in its 
variety of color and its restless search 
for viclent contrasts of light and shade, 
hws work has an immense swing of 
rhythm, and is thoroughly interesting 
In Its way. To say that it has not a 
Slight tinge of vulgarity would be to say 
too much, but its impetuous dash. its 
fiery climaxes and its vigorously 
marized individuality impart to it a fas- 
cination that is irresistible. It was mag- 
nificently played, and aroused a tempest 
of plaudits that tended in the direction 
of a rapturous encore, which was of 
course, refused, 

The selection by Glazounow was given 
for the first time here. In common with 
so much of latter day music, it has a 
minimum of fundamental idea and a 
maximum of development. <A slight 
treme, graceful and pleasing in itself 
is smothered in an excess of orchestra- 
tion and disguised in an elaboration of 
extremely ugly harmonic devices. Here 
and there the discords are ear-tearing 
to an almost painful extent. It is prob- 
ably very skilful and very daring but 
it is nevertheless crassly unmusical. 

The orchestration is ingeniously clever 


at times, but at other times it is far | 


from clear, especially in one noisy epi- 
sode, which, on a first heering, is ut- 


terly barren of meaning owing to the | 


blare of brass and the polyphony run 
wild that are its principal characteris- 
tics. If this sort of music is to prevail 


it will not be long before the iconoclas- 


| monies and orchestration. 


tic Wagner will take on the aspect of 
an old-fashioned melodist, wedded to 
form, and. quaintly Simple in his har- 


aid after the dazzlingly brilliant Cha- 
brier selection, it fel] somewhat flat on 
the audience, despite the care and skill 
with which it was rendered. 

The programme for the next concert 
IS: Oster Fest, Korsakoff, first time: 
concerto for violin, Gernsheim., first 
time; symphony, No. 1, Schumann: Ital- 
lan caprice, Tshaikowsky. Mr. I. Schnitz- 
ler is the soloist. 
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‘ish serenade and bolero. 
| stated (1886) that Glazounow had nearly 
| completed two symphonies, a symphonic 
| poem “Stenka Rasine’’—this is op. 13 
| written in 
' overture ‘“‘The Tempest”? and a Spanish 
overture, as well as piano pieces. The 


Coming as it, 


Maeterlinckian Vein. 


Alexander Glazounow, whose name 
appeared last week for the first time 
on a Boston Symphony program, was 
born at St. Petersburg, Aug. 10, 1865. 
His family was in most comfortable 
circumstances, so that he has been able 
to give himself to composition without 
the necessity of distracting drudgery in 
teaching or playing. Showing indis- 


putable talent as a child, he became at | 
' the age of thirteen a pupil of Nicolas 


2Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


His first published work was a string | 


quartet (1888). This was followed by a 
piano suite on S. A. C. H. A., his 
own nickname. But he wrote pieces 


| before this date of publication. 


The first mention that I find of him in 


America is in a series of articles on | 


Russian compcsers, written by B. F. 
Hapgood an‘ published in The Theatre 
(edited by Deshler Welch) April 19, 1886. 
It is there stated that before 1836 
Glazounow had written two overtures 
on modern Greek themes, op. 3 and op. 
6, and “fa grand symphony,” E major 
op. 5, which had been performed in 
public; ‘‘The Forest,’’ op. 19, a tone- 


| picture of ancient Slav mythology, with 


Lvyeschi, the Woodsprite, Rousalkas, 
the water-nymphs, and Will o’ the 
Wisps; two descriptive suites. a Span- 
And the writer 


memory of Borodine—an 


writer added in shrieking rather than 
discriminating praise that the charac- 
teristics of Glazounow were “incredible 
breadth, power, inspiration, clearness 
of a strong organization, wonderful 
beauty, luxuriant fancy, 
humor, elegaic qualities, passion, and 
always a surprising limpidity and free- 
dom of form.’’ 

My darling, what woulds’t thou have 


-— more? 


It is only just to the enthusiast to 
continue the quotation: ‘‘His only fail- 


occasional | 


tion. 


Glazounow protested his innocence, de- 
elaring that he was utterly ignorant of 
the contents of the trunk. He was nev- 
less compelled to deposit as bail 


erthe 
15,000 
pendi 


case,’ 


Wh 


Nothing, it seems. 
was not 
tinued to compose. 

Now two years before this singular 


now 


episo 


Glazounow 
and at 


tion, 


ja Nihilist. 


Pieces by Mr. C. M. Loeffler in 


She confessed and admitted | 
that she had left a trunk at the house 
of a well-known composer, Glazounow, 
in which was a revolutionary proclama- 
The police proceeded to Glaz- | 
ounow’s house and found the trunk. 


roubles in 


ng inquiries to’ be made in the 


’ 


at came 


de in 


the 
was 


sent to Siberia. 


the Trocadéro, 
1889, he conducted his symphonic poem 
“Stenka Rasine,’’ which was then de- 
scribed by French critics of repute as @ 
broad, lucid and very logical work. It 
‘is built on three themes; the first, the 


order to avoid arrest 


of this investigation? 
Surely Mr. Glazou- 
He con- 


life of an artist, Mr. 
at the Paris Exposi- 
June 22, 
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a 
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| fclk-song of the bargemen on the Vol- 


ga, 


sian 


and 
sand 


living, 


ual and 


the second, a 
theme of bizarre tonality, typical of the 
-hero of the poem; the third, a charm- 
ing melody, typical of the captive Per- 
‘“‘All three are developed 
with great art, but the first is the one 
on which the composer chiefly insists, 
which 
ways, 
pected grandeur. 

enormous 
feeling for nature, for nature individ- 
grand, is found in em- 
inent degree in the compositions of Mr, 


Princess. 


truly 


he 


(‘lazounow.”’ 
And June 29, 
(FJlazounow 


Mr. 


| phony No. 2 in F sharp minor (in mem- 
ory of Liszt) 
also praised 
ended 
by saying: ‘‘it 


Was 


| Tiersot 


view 


giving it at times unex- 


op. 16. 


a most appreciative re- 


short and savage 


transforms in a thou- 


He makes the river a 
being. * * * This 


the Trocadéro 
Sym- 


1889, al 
conducted his 


rr mr re ee ee ees ~~ re ere 


This symphony 
highly. Mr. Jules 


is necessary to. 


remember the name of Mr. Glazounow; 
we shall often hear it again, and it fs 
one that will be prominent in the mu- 
sical history of this end°’of the century,” 


as 
Lal 
a 
; 
' 


It was only t 


zounow visited 

“for the first time,’’ for I do not know 
| where, July 1, he conducted his Fourth 
Symphony in E flat, op. 48, at a con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Soclety. 


He 


was 


last 


his year that Mr. Gla-| 
London—I do not say 


season with Messra, 
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certs in St. Petersburg, and. : 
dress in that city was Kasanskaja 6. 
« *% | 
Do you suppose that the Poéme 


lyrique (op, 12) played here last night 


-was the (first appearance of Mr. 


concert program? 


{ do not pretend to give here a com- > 
plete list of performances of this Rus- 


sian’s works in the United States. 
“Carnaval” and ‘“‘Danse Orientale”’ 


from Suite caractéristique (op. 9) were | 
played by Mr. Seidl’s’ orchestra at: 


Brighton Beach in 1891. 

“Triumphal March on the occasion 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago, 1893, composed for a grand 


orchestra with chorus (ad libitum) op. 


| 
| 


; 
| 


40,"" was performed in Chicago by the 
Exposition Orchestra, led by Mr. V. J. 
Hlavac of St. Petersburg, in June, 1893, 


‘and Aug. 3, 1893. 


‘“‘“Poéme lyrique’’ was played at Cin- 
cinnati by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, led by Mr. Frank Van der 


| Stucken Nov. 30, 1895. 


‘First Valse de Concert.” op. 47, 


“Cortége Solennel,’’ op. 50, ‘‘Rhapsodie 


LE TT ES TT j-th ntti wien ne 


Orientale,’’ op. 29, were played at Chi- 
cago in 1896 by the Chicago Orchestra, 


led by Mr. Theodore Thomas. 


a * 


And Mr. Thomas proposes to play in 
Chicago this season these pieces by Mr. 
Giazounow: Symphony No. 5, B flat, 
op. 55, “‘Le Printemps,’’ op. 34; second 
concert waltz, op. 51; Suite, Scénes de 
Ballet, op. 52; and ‘‘Fantasie,” op. 53. 

a *« 
Now let us examine the catalogue of 


octurne op. 15, 

entelle op. 43 orches 
azounow. (i have an impression that 
this has been played in New York, as 
have certain other works by this com- 
poser of which I can find no record of 
performance. Will some one. kindly 
complete the list of American perform- 
ances?); first concert waltz, op. 47; Cor- 


, tége Solennel, op. 50; second concert 
'Glazounow’s name on an American | 


waltz, op. 51; Scé@nes de ballet, op. 52. 
Chamber music: Quartet, D major, 


op. 1; quartet No. 2, F major, played | 


ourka Op.: 
trated by 


ka Op. 


! 
| 


in Paris April 26, 1895: Novellettes for. 


string quartet, op. 15: five numbers; 
performances in Paris Dec. 17, 1894, 


, Feb. 25, 1896; ‘“‘Une Pensée 3 Fr. Liszt,” 


~_—— 


Mr. Glazounow’s works, noting occa | 


sionally performances. | 

He has written five symphonies. Out- 
side of Russia, the second, as I have 
stated, was played in Paris in 1889. The 
fourth was piayed in Cologne, Feb. 19, 
1895; Dresden, 1895; Hamburg, ’95-’96; 
Mayence, '96; Amsterdam, ’96-’97; Mag- 


deburg, Geneva, and, as I have stated, | 
London. The fifth was played at Lon- | 


don Jan. 30 and July 23 of this year. 

Other orchestral works are: 

wo overtures on Greek themes op. 3, 6; 
Serenade, op. 7; Elégie, op. 8; Suite 
Caractéristique, op. 9; zd Serenade for 
small orchestra, op. 11; Poéme lyrique, 
op. 12; Symphonic poem “Stenka Ra- 
sine,’’ op. 13; two pieces for orchestra, 


— 
a 


oa Loe 
-< sre — ee ee ee eee eee 


eee ia +r 


op. 14, of which No. 1, Idylle, was played . 


in France in 1894; Mazourka, op. 18; 
Fantaisie ‘‘La Fo1ét,’’ played in Paris 
Dec, 238, 1894; two pieces for ’cello with 
orchestra, op 20, of which one, a Span- 
ish serenade. was played in Paris (with 
piano) March 20, 1895; Wedding March, 
Op. 21; ‘“‘Une Kéte Slave’’ (from the 
Slav quartet, op. 26); ‘‘The Sea,” fan- 
tasie, Op. 28; Rhapsodie Orientale, op. 
29; orchestral picture ‘‘Le Kremlin,’”’ 


_hbian gnarch, op. 40; Carnaval, overture | 


(with organ ad libitum), op. 45, played 


in London May 8, 1897; Chopiniana, 
suite composed of Chopin’s Polonaise 


2 Symphony Concert Seats 


op. 30; ‘‘Le Printemps,’’ op. 34; Colum- 


op. 17, Elégie for ’cello and piano; Ré- 
verie for horn and piano, op. 24: Qua- 
tuor Slave, op. 26, played b Ysaye'’s 
Quartet, Brussels, Feb. 27, 1896: Medi- 
tation for violin and piano, op. 32; Suite 
for string quartet, op. 35, played in 
Paris December, 1892: ‘In modo religi- 
oso,”’ op. 38, quartet for brass; Quin- 
tet for strings, op. 39; Elégie for viola 
ang piano, played in Paris Feb. 17, 
395. 

Kor piano: Suite on ‘Sacha.’ 
Barearolle and novellette, op. 2 
on the theme ‘‘S-a-b-e-la,’’ Op. 23; 
lude and two mazurkas, op. 25; 
Etudes, op. 31; Little Waltz, op. 36; 


| Nocturne, op. 37; Concert waltz, op. 41: 
' Three Minatures 
| Wwaltz), op. 42; Valse de salon, op. 48; 


(pastorale, polka, 


Three pieces (prelude, Caprice-Im- 
49, | 


promptu, gavotte, op. 


Kor voice: 2 songs by Pushkin, with 


| ti*rench version, on. 27. 


¥ * 


Glazounow wrote, with Artciboucheff, 
Wihtol, Liadow, Sokolow, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, ‘‘Badinage,’’ quadrille for 4 
hands. 

With Liadow he wrote the Fanfares 
Played at the Jubilee: of Rimsky- 
soos SORE at St. Petersburg, Dec. 22, 

With Liadow, Borodine and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff he wrote a string quartet 
on the word B-la-f. He contributed the 
Finale, 

With Rimsky-Korsakoff and WLiadow 


he wrote a string quartet “Jour de' 
Féte’’ in three movements: ‘‘Christmas | 
singers; Glorification; Chorus of Rus- | 
Sian Dancers.’’ 


He finished and orchestrated the two 


movements of the incomplete symphony | 


in A minor left by Borodine. 
on 


at os , 


| | 


x * 
I spoke last week of the possibility of 
hearing Ysaye at a Symphony concert 
this season. I am told that his mana- 
gers ask a prohibitory price—some say 
a thousand dollars—for each appear- 
ance. And yet Ysaye will play with 
Thomas. 


| 


Next Saturday night the first of the | 
Symphony concerts! But what is more | 
stirring to young bloog, only five days | 


to the first Rehearsal. O joy! Where | 


are.your seats? 


ee 


rr rr rr ne ee ee ee ee 


ng at once T, D. I., Boston Transcript. 


TuThStAj | 0 30 


Saturday Eve'’ng 
In a choice position 
for sale for the searon at very low price by address- 





last Feuvarday 


, the pro ime beng fellows: : 

| je k demise he Pent, ima atrates Open SO. 5: 

sy a No. , ma , a 
te wieapaia” 


Poe a a “Breest?e, opus 1. 


eat in B-flat major. 


F htmirable overture was played 

a perfection of detail and ensemble 
left nothing to be desired. The work 
0 be one of our orchestra’s particu- 

; they play it with enthusiasm. 

ee ae 1 wonderful lece of writing it is, 
1 The more one hears it, the more one 
yoressed with the real inspiration 
3 drew from his curious task of piec- 

v together scraps of students’.songs to 
fe well-developed composition. The 
Baise Was no easy one, perhaps one of 
most ‘difficult imaginable, Simple little 
‘like the ones from which the com- 

r got his thematic material are, in gen- 
I, very recalcitrdnt against dismember- 
they are so complete in themselves, 
ch phrase in them flows so easily, natu- 
¥, well-nigh inevitably into the next 
10" ving one, that any dissection seems al- 
t necessarily a wanton mutilation. Yet 
has cut some of these students’ 

to bits with complete nonchalance, 
oat that one has no sense of 

wD any unnatural mutilation; his 
pment of the phrase follows so con- 


y upon the phrase itself'that the 
, seems actually to have been made. 


| development of it. The overture 
not ayer in the least like patchwork, 
a i Sat lops itself from beginning to end 
' ur ally” and coherently as if the. 
‘been Brahms’s own. The per-. 
wae received with acclamations, | 
veryone into good humor; it left one 
Tec mood for listening to Beetho- 

t seventh. | 
, however, came a disappointment. 
f it peauctory Poco sostenuto was ex- 
ee played: with firmness, de- 
fine vigor of accent. But the 
nt tamely; «there was little ac- 
@ fire, and the rhythm was so lan 


levilled and tortured that this, 


a i cheat vivaciously rhythmic move- 
rts i n all. music, seemed to have no par- 
lar r aythm at all. The Allegretto, too, 
tt ut tamely, True, the major second. 
m was: very beautifully phrased, with a 
coy and disinvoltura that gave it all 

of a vocal melody, sung by an 
ter, with all the rhythmic beat- 
't to accompaniment. 

, that that wonderful cadence where 

flute switches the melody off into C. 
phone have been given with an 
ance of effectiveness that seemed al- 

; , Need Playing of the 


Strange, 


) ; : 

| shoal ra seven sired is 

1 ef ‘hii we had 
re Dy as ee. : dat! The piece | rs the 


‘made ‘ 60 ie: ty 


chman at his 6 yp: : 
sty, ithe life, Poder Ee 
-cap humor there is in it. | ‘Humor! ¢ i 
ichman? Yes, Chabrier here ¢ 


touch of something that. | 


more than “esprit, that is genuine, whole- 


some humor: take the way “the trombones | 


and horns stretch out the phrase at times 
—as if to play a sly trick upon the dancers 
and trip them up over an extra beat—if| 


Si Rat what is? But, if, humor | 
peeps tk the scor: 


: ‘French esprit sparkles all 
over tt; the instrumentation is a marvel; 
what gorgeous, flashing coloring, rich as 
richness itself, but never heavy nor cloy- 
ing, always. bright, gay, buoyant, Here is 
musi¢ that, as Nietzsche says, “appeals to 
the heels.” You mentally dance, skip, and| 
caper eyo it; it makes you want to toss up 
your hat and shout. ‘The orchestra played 
it wonderfully; nothing could have been 
more inspiriting than their performance of 


the score. And one wonders why they / 


showed just the qualities ‘that: were, for the, 
most part, lacking in their playing of “ol 
Beethoven sy ad fae-yip The one work ig no 
more vivacio dance-music—in an ideal 
sense—than the other; rhythmic vivacity, 
rhythmic pertinacity mark both about 
equally; yet the first three movements of 


the symphony were Played as if the ele- | 


ment of rhythmic lilt were foreign to the 
music, whereas the performance of ‘the | 
other was the very apotheosis of rhythm, — 

_ Why Glazounoff’s Potme lyrique was put. 
upon the programme is a mystery. Of the 
composer and his works we, in this re 
try, know little as yet, next to nothing, in 
fact. Though, since the concert, a friend | 
has written to us that Glazounoff was born | 
in 1865, was educated at the. Realnay; 
Gymnasium at St. Petersburg, ‘fini ing 
Saree there in 1884, and Studied music un- 
der Balakireff and Rimsky-Korsakoft. A 
/quartet of his made a striking success in 
1882; he has also written. Me onset and. 
one or more overtur | 
He is mentioned by 


of a ~ak 
ompone duetion 
trodu 
- sample of his style and ten- 
' denctes, Py this Poéme lyrique is a. fair. 
rs ken i were he We are much_ ‘mis. 


new-s 
had 
ber: 
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8 a: ° ted we, 
nd-clapping. loud fet one ee 
the next programme i{s : 

sakoff, 


opus 36 (first time); “Gernsheim,’’’ con- 
certo for violin (first time); Schumann 
symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, opus 38; 


‘Tchaikovsky, ‘‘Italian Caprice” (first time), 


Mr. I. ’Schnitzler will «haa the violinist, 


Trewl 4 E SYMPHONY. 


Opening of the’ Seventeenth Senson 
With Brilliancy and 
Snecess. 


Seventeenth. season. Boston Aymphony ; 


Orchestra; rst concert. he programme: 
Aqgqademic overture,..... kwh ewes ace’ Brahms 
Symphony, No. 7 

Chabrier 


» Glazounow 


Ka{ser Wagner 


The welcome to Mr. Paur and his asso- 
clates was Hearty and warm+to’ say ds 
war mas the interior weather of Music 
Hall is to use convincing comparison; the 
new season. opened neh ea tame and so 
smoothly that one wou 
pected a summer Vacat on from anything 
in the work, of the orchestra. The en- 
semble was, at all omer superb, the tone- 


volume as ne as. ever, and the general. 


expression 1 of charm and power. 

The one Chabrier cape | ge ya8 
madg’* by te beet pag Toe tlh 
marvelous de force. Born or- 
chestration, ‘We thought. we heard 
it at the EL e concerts; was all a 
mistake, Nothing so over vhelp 


exciting, so wild! Pasclaatir as ever 


been heard in Musi Hall. * Fro | 
rst prilitant bar fo: the last plenaia id: 


crash there was not an inatte 
in the house. Its playing was a innova- 
tion—the long wanted innovation—and 
r. Paur has ovr hearty thanks for*mak- 
ing it. nd we may say en passant that 
the “Espagna’’ was read. with astonish- 
ing brilliancy and played with the ut- 
ae erfection. ' Now or ae of just 
t Ln #01 rt of musical seaso 
other novelty, the te Poem for 
orcas: by ther tneon Glazounow, the 
young and rather inconspicuous. Russian 
composer, makes no very marked impres- 


e ear 


sion becausé it has no very exceptional | 


individuajity. It flows along, rather gen- 

erally, scarcely suggesting much that is 
| any great tn and never stirring the pulses by 

any aan ca thought. It: ts gleg giac 

in pa fi part suggests a love song 
for patina ‘It has a finished per- 
formance. 


dew roniad arr overture. with its 
old-wor rs s ully tre 
went ‘de ghtfulls ‘dita the Bevente ath 
phony was admirably read. Wagner's 
Kaiser marc Bfows less in eventing as 
| time goes Dy. lready we detect more 
PR ANt in its make-up span tie weg 


“baeaity : -Kor- 
“La. Grande Paque Russe,” over- | 
ture on themes of the ‘Russian Church, | 


. never have sus-— 


He 4 80° 


_heavy drum-beat to intensify 


MUSIC. ¢,007 


THE FIRST SYMPHONY, PROFESSOR 
PAINE’S CONCERTS, ETC, 


Brabms’s **‘Academic Festival’’ overture was an. 


excellent choice for the beginning of the new season 
of Symphony concerts, and undoubtedly one more 
interesting to the majority of hearers than Beet- 
hoven’s ‘**Dedication of the House,”’ which so often 
occupies such a _ position of leadership. For it 
has the nobility and solidity which represent that 
great work is to follow the assembling to which it 
calls, while its merrier strains intimate that amid 
much that is magisterial there is yet place for the 
student’s gay animation and levity of spirit. It 
was finely played, and followed at once by Beet- 
huven’s seventh syinbhony, than which none of al! 


the series is more welcome forthe genial joy, tem- | 


pered melancholy and brimming vitality it portrays 
and conveys. It also was well read along standard 
lines and there was notably fine control of all 
means in the development of the longer crescendo 
passages, as well as in the clearness of the individ- 
ual sallies. 

The chief novelty of the programme came next, 
in the ‘*Mspana”’ of Chabrier, the originality, force 
and splendorof whose ‘‘Gwendoline’’ music have 
already made great impression upon the Symphony 
audiences. It is a fantasia in which all the enthusi- 
asm, ardor, coquetry and fancy of dancing Spain 
seem to 


be condensed. Its rhythms are based | 


| 


chiefly upon two dance measures—the Jota and the | 


Malaguena; but in its play it seems to catch the 
spirit of all forms and moods and movements. 
The harp, the castanets and the tambourine accent 
the step, and the strings of the orchestra are often 
so struck that they sound like the sweeping of a 
vast guitar. ‘he pace sways as the hearts of the 
dancers beat fast or slow, and there is at times a 
wild burst of trombones and trumpets or a dull 


energy and spring are intense, and 


the action. The- 
there are also | 


flashes of bright fancy and moments of languorous | 


relaxation. 
brasses, the bass tuba and a second harp; therefore 
it 1s complicated and exacting in every respect. In 
some earlier seasons, it would have been rash to ex- 
pect a perfect performance in the first concert; but 
these four years of steady association and hard 
work have brought fine fruit for Mr. Paur and his 
men, and the delivery was splendid andexciting. 

A *‘Lyrie Poem for Orchestra,’’ succeeded, being 
a noveltv from the pen of a representative of Young 
Russia, Alexander Glazounoff, It is a composition 
of interesting and pleasant nature, which begins 
gently and soothingly, later swells tempestuously 
for a moment, and then subsides into its early calm. 
It made no marked impression for power or origin- 
ality; but its early quietude was restful after the 
fervid ‘*Espana,’’ and veing well played, was well 
received. 


The score is very full, requiring extra | 





ng oe we Sse ‘ | 
“Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ag: The Symphony Orchestra began this, its 
“peventeenth, season, Mr. Emil Paur, con- 
‘Guctor, in the Music Hall last Saturday 
‘evening, the programme being as fellows: 


‘Br ‘ent § RO. 
Beethoven: Symphouy fan't tek maiors Gus 92. 
Chabrier: Rhapsody for Orchestra, ‘Espafia.” 
Gls 2 Poame Lyrique for Orchestra, opus 1. 
een: ty, oe me in Boston. ) 
‘Wagner: Kaisermarsch in B-flat major. 
Brahms’s admirable overture was played 
‘with a perfection of detail and ensemble 
that left nothing to be desired. The work 
geems to be one of our orchestra’s particu- 
lar pets; they play it with enthusiasm. 
What a wonderful piece of writing it is, 
too! The more one hears it, the more one 
is impressed with the real inspiration 
Brahms drew from his curious task of piec- 
ing together scraps of students’ -songs to 
‘make a well-developed composition. The 
task itself was no easy one, perhaps one of 
the most difficult imaginable, Simple little 
ditties like the ones from which the com- 
poser got his thematic material are, in gen- 
eral, very recalcitrant against dismember- 
ment; they are so complete in themselves, 
ach phrase in them flows so easily, natu- 
rally, well-nigh inevitably into the next 
following one, that any dissection seems al- 
most necessarily a wanton mutilation. Yet 
Brahms has cut some of these students’ 
gongs to bits with complete nonchalance, 


° 


* 
# 
; 
s 


¢ 


but so skilfully that one has no sense of | 


there being any unnatural mutilation; his 
development of the phrase follows so con- 
vincingly upon the phrase itself that the 
phrase seems actually to have been made 
for his development of it. The overture 
does not seem in the least like patchwork, 
but develops itself from beginning to end 
as.maturally and coherently as if the 
themes had been Brahms’s own. The per- 
formance was received with acclamations, 
it put everyone into good humor; it left one 
just in the mood for listening to Beetho- 
ven’s great seventh. 

Here, however, came a disappointment. 
The introductory Poco sostenuto was ex- 


cellently well played: with firmness, de- | 


cision, and fine vigor of accent. But the 
Vivace went tamely; .there was lUttle ac- 
cent, little fire, and the rhythm was so la- 
_boriously bedevilled and tortured that this, 
one of the most vivaciously rhythmic move- 
ments in all music, seemed to have no par- 
ticular rhythm at all. The Allegretto, too, 


went but tamely. True, the major second | 


theme was very beautifully phrased, with a 
freedom and disinvoltura that gave it ll 
the charm of a vocal melody, sung by an 
Italian master, with all the rhythmic beat- 
ing left to the accompaniment. Strange, 
though, that that wonderful cadence where 
the flute switches the melody off into C 
major should have been given with an 
avoidance of effectiveness that seemed al- 
‘most intentional. The playing of the 
Scherzo lacked life and go; the wondrous 
‘Trio sounded crippled and cataleptic. Only 
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‘ sce 


and force of rhythmic accent. aN 


Chabrier’s “‘Espana’’ made good all the 
fine things we had heard of it from 
France. The piece shows the typical 
Frenchman at his best. What a fund of 
vivacity, rhythmic life, gayety, even of 
mad-cap humor there is in it. Humor! and 
ina Frenchman? Yes, Chabrier here shows 


an occasional touch of something that is | 


more than esprit, that is genuine, whole- 
some humor: take the way the trombones 
and horns stretch out the phrase at times 
—as if to play a sly trick upon the dancers 
and trip them up over an extra beat—if 
that is not humor, what is? But, if humor 
peeps through the score at moments, char- 
actersistically French esprit sparkles all 
over it; the instrumentation is a marvel; 
what gorgeous, flashing coloring, rich as 
richness itself, but never heavy nor cloy- 
ing, always bright, gay, buoyant. Here is 
music that, as Nietzsche says, “appeals to 
the heels.’”” You mentally dance, skip, and 
caper to it; it makes you want to toss up 
your hat and shout. The orchestra played 
it wonderfully; nothing could have been 
more inspiriting than their performance of 
the score. And one wonders why they 
showed just the qualities that were, for the 
most part, lacking in their playing of the 
Beethoven symphony. The one work is no 
more vivacious dance-music—in an ideal 
sense—than the other; rhythmic vivacity, 
rhythmic pertinacity mark both about 


equally; yet the first three movements of | 
the symphony were played as if the ele- | 


ment of rhythmic lilt were foreign to the 
music, whereas the performance of the 
other was the very apotheosis of rhythm. 

Why Glazounoff’s Poéme lyrique was put 
upon the programme is a mystery. Of the 
coniposer and his works we, in this coun- 
try, know little as yet, next to nothing, in 
fact. Though, since the concert, a friend 
has written to us that Glazounoff was born 
in 1865, was educated at the Realnaya | 
Gymnasium at St. Petersburg, finishing his 
course there in 1884, and studied music un- 
der Balakireff and Rimsky-Korsakoff. A 
quartet of his made a striking success in 
1882; he has also written Symphonies and 
one or more overtures on Greek themes. 
He is mentioned by Albert Soubies (not 
César Cui) as a composer of the new Rus- 
sian school ‘‘with a future before him.” 
The first performance in a city of a work 
by a new and unknown composer is gen- 
erally supposed to be a sort of introduction 
to him, a fair sample of his Style and ten- 
dencies. If this Po&me lyrique is a fair 
sample of Glazounoff, we are much mis- 
taken; if it were, he would have no “future : 
before him,” least of all in Russia and as a 
new-school man. If the flimsy little piece 
had been signed “‘Lysberg,’’ no one would 
have detected the forgery. 

The concert closed with a funereal parody 
on Wagner's Kaisermarsch, which tried | 
to make up in noise what it lacked in 
rhythmic force. That was a sort of 
‘“‘Breitmachen” that came perilously near 
to a “sich breitmachen.” The Kaiser- | 


ow 
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out so tremendaously. 


The audience was large, only a few un- 
occupied seats being noticeable, and very 
enthusiastic; when Mr. Paur stepped up to 
the conductor’s desk, he was greeted with 
hand-clapping loud and long. 

The next programme is : Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, ‘‘La Grande Paque Russe,” over- 
ture on themes of the Russian Church, 
opus 36 (first time); ‘‘Gernsheim,’’ con- 
certo for violin (first time); Schumann 


Tchaikovsky, “Italian Caprice” (first time), 
Mr. I. Schnitzler will be the violinist. 


| 
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Opening of the: Seventeenth Season 
With Brillianecey and 
Success. 


Seventeenth season. Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra; rst concert. 
; MGOMRIO GVOPTUTE, <ccccdcescececccecs Brahms 

Symphony, No. 7 Beethoven 
GRRE a ae SRE ON ESS Rar Oe cae emg Chabrier 
 Poeme Lyrique...... At EPP ARG eae Glazounow 
'IKaiser March Wagner 


a 


THE SYiMPHONY. 


—_—_—-——- —-<————e ere 


The welcome to Mr. Paur and his asso- 
_Clates was hearty and warm—to say as 


_ War mas the interior weather of Music | 
Hall is to use convincing comparison; the | 


| new season opened auspiciously, and so 


' smoothly that one would never have sus-- 


pected a summer vacation from anything 
in the work of the orchestra. 
semble was at all times superb, the tone- 
_ volume as fine as ever, and the general 
expression full of charm and power. 
| The one overwhelming success 
made by the Chabrier ‘‘Espagna,”’ 
| marvelous tour de force of modern or- 
chestration. We thought we had heard 
it at the ‘‘Pop’’ concerts: it was all a 
mistake. Nothing so overwhelming, so 
exciting, so wildly fascinating has ever 
been heard in Music Hall. From the 
rst brilliant bar to the last splendid 
crash there was not an inattentive ear 
in the house. its playing was an innova- 
_tion-—the long wanted innovation—and 
Mr. Paur has our hearty thanks for mak- 
'ing it. And we may say en passant that 
/ the ‘“‘Espagna’’ was read with astonish- 
ing brilliancy and played with the ut- 
most perfection. Now for more of just 
this sort of musical seasoning. 

The other novelty, the Lyric Poem for 
orchestra by Alexander Glazounow, the 
young and rather inconspicuous Russian 
composer, makes no very marked impres- 
sion because it has no very exceptional 
individuajity. It flows along, rather gen- 
erally, scarcely suggesting much that is 


was 


Russian, and never stirring the pulses by | 
It is elegiac 


any great musical thought. 
In part, and in part suggests 
for orchestra. 
formance. 
The genial Brahms overture. with its 
old-world college airs so skilfully treated, 
went deHghtfully, and the Seventh sym- 
phony was admirably read. Wagner's 
Kaiser march grows less interesting as | 
time goes by. Already we detect more. 
bombast in its make-up than formerly. 
‘W. D. QUINT. 
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a love song 
It has a finished per- 
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FIRST SYMPHONY, PROFESSOR 
PAINE’S CONCERTS, ETC. 


Brabms’s ‘‘Academic Festival’’ 


THE 


of Symphony concerts, and undoubtedly one more 
|. ° ° 
Interesting to the majority of hearers than Beet- 


| hoven’s **Dedication of the House,”’ which so often 


| occupies such a 
symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, opus 38; | 


position of leadership. For it 
has the nobility and solidity which represent that 
great work is to follow the assembling to which it 
calls, while its merrier strains intimate that amid 
much that is magisterial there is yet place for the 
student’s gay animation and levity of spirit. It 
was finely played, and followed at once by Bceet- 
auven’s seventh svinbhony, than which none of al! 


and conveys. 
lines and 


[t also was well read along standard 
there was notably fine control of all 
Ineans in the development of the longer crescendo 
passages, as well as in the clearness of the individ- 
ual sallies. 

The chief novelty of the programme came next, 
in the **spana’’ of Chabrier, the originality, force 
and splendorof whose ‘*‘Gwendoline’’ music 
audiences. Itis a fantasia in which all the enthusi- 
asm, ardor, coquetry and faney of dancing Spain 
condensed. Its rhythms are based 
chiefly upon two dance measures—-the Jota and the 
Malaguena; but in its play it seems to catch the 
spirit of all forms and movements. 
The harp, the castanets and the tambourine accent 
the step, and the strings of the orchestra are often 
so struck that they sound like the sweeping of a 
vast guitar. sways as the hearts of the 
dancers beat fast or slow, and there is at times a 
wild burst a dull 
heavy drum-beat to intensify the action. The 
energy and spring are intense, and there are also 
flashes of bright fancy and moments of languorous 
relaxation. 


seem to be 


and moods 


The pace 


Of trombones and trumpets or 


The score is very full, requiring extra 
brasses, the bass tuba anda second harp; therefore 
it 1s complicated and exacting in every respect. In 
some earlier seasons, it would have been rash to ex- 
pect a perfect performance in the first concert; but 
these Of steady association and hard 
work have brought fine fruit for Mr. Paur and his 
men, and the delivery was splendid andexciting. 


four vears 


A*‘Lyrie Poem for Orchestra,’’ succeeded, being 
a noveltv from the pen of a representative of Young 
ltussia, Alexander Glazounoff, It is a composition 
of interesting and pleasant nature, which begins 
gently and soothingly, later swells tempestuously 
for a moment, and then subsides into its early calin. 


| It made no marked impression for power or origin- 
its early quietude was restful after the | 


ality; but 
fervid **Espana,’’ and veing well played, was well 
received. 


have | 


; already made great impression upon the Symphony | 


| 


| the series is more weleome for the genial joy, tem- ; 


_ pered melancholy and brimming vitality it portrays 
The programme: | 


overture was an 
excellent choice for the beginning of the new season 





| 
- 


~~ & stirring version of Wagner's ‘‘Kaisermarsch” { classicsas Beethoven and Schubert and to indalge 
_in the fanciful vagaries of modern treatment. 


ended the programme. 

A few new faces—mainly in the wind choir— 
were observed; but the majority of the familiar 
personalities and all the old favorites were in their 
places. Miss Shaw was the extra harpist. 

This is the next programme: Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


‘Oster Fest,’’ (first time); Gernsheim, Concerto | 


for violin, (first time); Schuminn, Symphony No. 
1; Tchaikowsky, ‘Italian Caprice,’’ (first time). 
Soloist, Mr. Schnitzler, 


Harv ard University is taking a long step for- | 


ward inthe development of its musical course. 
The powers that be have accorded to Prof. Paine a 


substantial guaranty towards the estabiishment of 


fine set of concerts illustrative of his lectures upon 
the chamber music of Beethoven and _ his succes- 
sors. These will be ten in number, eight being 


given by the Kneisel Quartette and two by the | 
Such pianists as Mr Baermann, Mr. | 


Adamowski. 
Joseffy and Mme. &zumowska are already engaged, 
and the leading Symphony players of wooden wind 
instruments and horn, with additional string play- 
ers, will take part in the larger works. The con- 
certs will be given in Sanders Theatre, of course, 
which will be the very perfection ofa room fora 
large audience to hear such musicin. Although 
the series is intended primarily for University pur- 
poses, there will be room enough for many outside 
listeners, and seats will be willingly assigned on 
application at the University bookstore or to Mr. 
Comee, atthe Music Hall. And it may not be 
amiss to add that the snbscription price—which will 
not be advanced for the genera] public—has been 


putat a very low price, to meet the average | 


student purse. 
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The Kneisel Quartette open their annual sub- 
scription on Monday, and promise a remarkable 
season, both for the works chosen and for the so- 
loists who will assist. We cannot pause to name 
them here, but eminence is assured for all, whether 
old friends or strangers. 


The Apollo Club is to have a_ remarkable 
set of soloists for its concerts—Mr. Plancon, 
Mr. Bispham, Miss Antoinette Frebelli and 
Mr. Evan Williams, two of whom will 
probably make no other concert appearances here 
during the season. Much music {s in preparation 
which has never been sung in this country, and the 
course will be brilliantall through. As usual, the 
sale of seats will be only to members; but member- 


Ship is obtained easily upon simple conditions | and daughter, Mrs. Grant Walker, Miss 


which can be learned by addressing the Secretary 
ofthe Club, who can also furnish a full prospec- 
tus. 


ee eee 


Mr. Faelten’s recital demonstrated anew his 
great ability as an executant and his earnest, fervid 
style. But it also showed that he is inclined to 
leave the safe, simple course in dealing with such 


a ee 


There is to be a {new string quartette in town, to 
be called the Ondricek—Schulz, from the first 


violinist and ‘cellist, the other new members being 


Messrs. Barleben and Zahn. | 
HowarkD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE ‘SYM. 
PHONY CONCERTS, — | 


To thé’ Editor of the iranacitpes 


The use is to educate the masses of 
course. The twénty-five-cent seats give all 
classes a~chance to hear admirably, for 
these seats are just as good as any for 
that purpose. 

Only yesterday I saw this. privilege 
abused by some of those entering the hall. . 
The doors open at 1.80 P. M. I arrived at 
12.45 and with others took my place in two 
long lines to get into the top gallery. As 
I stood there I noticed a number of men 
and women standing at the side of the 
lines nearest the ticket office. They were 
awaiting a chance to push into the line 


' 
| 
' 


' out of turn. It was actually done in some 
| instances. 


An officer should ‘be placed © 
there by the management to enforce order. | 
Besides this it shows a great abuse of 
Colonel Higginson’s ' generosity in making 
it possible for all to hear this wonderful 
music, to do this way. Appreciation would 
be better shown by a quiet, orderly man- 
ner of taking the worst if the best does 
not fall to one’s lot every time. The seats 
are all good, and even the stairs at the 
sides of the orchestra were given up yes- 
terday for that purpose. 


CAROLINE MATHER LATHROP. 
Boston, Oct. 16. 


Another crush at the second Symphony 
rehearsal Friday afternoon, when the 
weathér conditions were much more 
favorable to comfort and to the full en- 

' Joyment of the music. There were very 
evident signs, too, that the fashionable 


folk are getting back to town. Among 


the new subscribers noted in the audi- 
ence were Mrs. R. C, Hooper, Mrs. John 
C. Phillips, Miss M. C. Sears, Miss Mary 
Ames, Mrs. Bayard Thayer, Mrs. George 
Shattuck, Miss Simpkins, Mrs. Henry 
Howe, Mrs. Arthur Higpewell, Mrs. R. 
M. Field, Mrs, Hen: . Grew, Mrs. 
Zerrahn, Mr. Wainwright, Mrs. Foote, 
Mr. Gibson, Mrs. Oakes Ames, Mrs. 
James H; Beal, Mrs. John T, Coolidge 


J. L. Little, Mrs. James M. Barnard, 
Mrs. Hobart Ames and Dr. Sturgis Bige- 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. 


GERNSHEIM. 


SCHUMANN. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. 


Il, CONCERT. 


OCTOBER <0, AT S&S, F. M. 


Programme. 


‘‘Ta Grande Paque Russe.’’?’ OVERTURE on 
Themes of the Russian Church, op. 36. 


(First time in Boston.) 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 42. 


. Allegro non troppo. 
. Andante affettuoso. 
. Finale: Allegro energico e con brio. 


(First time in Boston.) 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in B-flat major, op. 38. 


. Andante un poco maestoso. — Allegro molto vivace. 
. Larghetto. a hte 
. Scherzo: Molto vivace. — Trio I.: Molto piu vivace.— 


Trio II. 


’, Allegro animato e grazioso. 


CAPRICCIO ITALIEN, for ORCHESTRA, op. 45. 


(First time in Boston.) 


Soloist: 


Mr. I. SCHNITZLER. 
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The Symphony Concert Began 
and Ended With Russian Music. 


The concert of Saturday evening began 
and ended with works by Russian com- 
posers, although the first one dealt in 
Caviare and the second in Maccaroni. The 
first work on the programme was “The 
Great Russian Easter,” an overture by 
| Rimsky-Korsakoff. The work was thor- 
_Oughly representative of “Young Russia’”’ 


in music, for it is dedicated to the memory 
of Moussorgsky and Borodin, so that a 
Whole triumvirate may be regarded as 
represented in its tones. It is founded on 
Russian religious themes, and as these are 
the offspring of Byzantine music, the 
flavor was an unusual one throughout. 

There was a certain solemnity of trom- 
bone passages that recalled the fact that 
the ponderous church choir basses are 
often in evidence in the music of the Greek 
church as performed in Russia. No one 
who has ever heard the powerful Russian 
basses will ever forget them, and it is a 
point that scientists have not yet suffi- 
ciently investigated, this peculiar distri- 
bution of voices among especial nations 
of the earth, the high tenors of Spain, the 
' Yich altos of France, the sopranos of 

America, the basses Which predominate 
in Russia. 

The overture was decidedly ‘‘Caviare to 
the general,” perhaps even to the especial. 
| There were Strange antiphonal responses 
between the trombones and the strings, 
there were short sketches of strict coun- 
terpoint followed by 
monic phrases which 
as well as mustard on Charlotte 
Nothing seemed Sustained Or carried 
through to its legitimate conclusion, even 
tne counterpoint coming in hiccoughs; al- 
together a thing of shreds and patches, 
bizarre and striking, but not in any Way 
beautiful. ' 

Startling and portentous pauses ushered 
In a final din of percussive instruments, 
from Glockenspeil to Gong, that seemed 
to suggest a prosperous Smithy rather 
than a church. It was a proper thing to 
hear this work—once, for it 
new school in a very marked fashion, and 
one can at least congratulate Russia that 
it is not becoming a mere copy of Wagner 
as “Young Germany” is in its latter-day 
music, The end of the overture was of the 
noisiest description and gave a tone-pic- 
ture of wild festivity—with a good deal of 
Vodka. 

Then the 
side and Mr. Schnitzler appeared in the 
most conventional of violin concertos. It 


assimilated about 


Was the concerto in D major, by Gerns- - 


heim, as proper a piece as was ever ar- 
rayed in dresscoat, white tie and kid 
gloves, 
if ever there was any. Coldly classic from 
| first to last, it would have been too much 

tc demand a display of any passion on the 
part of the excellent violinist. , 

It was abundantly sufficient and entire- 
ly in ‘reeping with the character of the 
composition that Mr. Schnitzler gave it 
with musician! 
telligent regard for the balance of its emi- 
nenitly Chesterfieldian themes. It remained 
an unfortunate choice at the best, and that 


most sensuous har- } 


Russe, | ended the concert, 


presented a! 


pendulum swung to the other ° 


respectable ‘‘Kapellmeister-musik’’ , 


clearness and with an in- ’ 


ws : = 
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1 SPite of, than because of, anything 
Gernsheim had to say. Two recalis, wh 
were well deserved, testified to the public 
appreciation of the excellent artist. 

Schumann’s best en etOny. the B flat, 
came like pure October sunshine after the 
gaslights of a drawing-room. Never did 
it seem to make a better effect, This was. 
partially because it was finely read and 
superbly played, but partially also because 
the other compositions were artificial or 
insincere. The Symphony was a product 
of that happy time when Schumann had 
won Clara Wieck, when the tumults of his 
agitated life had temporarily subsided. 

This composer was the opposite of Schu- 
bert in the fact that he wrote best when 
he was happiest, (Schubert said that the 
public always seemed to love those com- 
positions best which he wrote when most 
miserable) and Schumann’s joyous days of 
1840-1 brought forth the best groups of 
German ‘“‘lieder’’ in existence, and the best 
Symphony after Beethoven. Mendelssohn’s 
symphonies, which once overshadowed 
Schumann’s, 
Schumann’s seem to 
with repeated hearing. 

Perhaps the Larghetto is less effective in 
the modern concert-room than it was in 
its Own generation; it is a close relative 
to the slow movement of Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch”? symphony, and the Rondo effects, 
even with variations, are not the best to 
conjure with in this age of Suggestions and 
impressions, this epocn which disdains re- 
petitions in music: but the Strange fore- 
shadowing of the Scherzo by the few meas- 
ures given by trombones and bassoons at 
the close of the movement is a touch of 
nig pew genius, 

The Scherzo, the first with a double trio, 
is full of contrasts. Here Schumann proves 
hintself tthe great master of sSyncopation, 
and the performance of its capricious and 
tricktsy effects was masterly. 

The finale showed our orchestra at its 
aute-vacation standard, and strings, flutes, 
horns, all in turn demand ecstatic praise. 

Another Russian brought up the rear- 
Suard; Tschaikowsky’s “Italian Caprice’’ 
Tschaikowsky has had 
no more success than Richard Strauss in 
catching aip the Italian mode of expres- 
sion. Although he has endeavored to be- 
come intensely, even brutally,  Ital- 
ian in his themes, the impression left 
is that of a foreigner speak ng an alien 
tongue with the utmost care, precision and 
clearness, yet failing to convinee the au- 
ditor that he was born to the language, 

This is more than a mere matter of 
themes; Strauss took the most rollicking 
of Neapolitan themes, ‘“‘Funicolo-Funicola,” 
and managed to present it as if it had been 
composed in a German conservatory; 
Tschaikowsky revels it Italian themes from 
street ditties to Tarantellas yet only in- 
flates them into (must we say it?) vulgari- 
ty. 

Now the melodies of some of the Italian 
cities sound cheap the moment that they 
are magnificd or intensified beyond what 
they were intended to be, but let “Santa 
Lucia” (or even ‘‘I*unicoli’) be tossed off 
with its appropriate surroundings, with 
its due simplicity, its unpretentious direct- 
ness, and {t straightway acquires the power 
of the folk-song, and no one dreams of de- 
manding its passport before admitting it 
into the realms of true music. It is not 
so When simple and delightful melodies 
cross the frontier with Saratoga trunks in 
the shape of trombones, piccolo, glocken- 


have faded out a Httle, but 
grow more glorious 


¢piel, bass tuba, and other “‘impedimenta” 


too numerous to catalogue. 

The work becamne a study in orchestra- 
tion, the Pifferrari effects being imitated 
in the course of its measures, quite suc- 
cessfylly. The orchestra gave it with all 
due, attention to its details, the trumpets 


| 
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They ew Hs 
Some of- ‘Them 
‘Tedious to Una 

The. programme ‘thie ge 


of the Boston dymphony 
Music Hall, last. Miia ¥ 


ichard Strauss; aria, 
week’s symphony concerts, the, Zarathustra,”” R r . 
overture on themes of the Russian| “La Pere du Rresil,” F. David; sym 


hony No. 3, Brahms; recitative and 
Nicolai Rimsky-Korsakoff; | P * The Maric 
nlp ad violin concerto in D major, | 2%4 Non Parentar,” from gi 


Flute,’’ Mozart; ‘Invitation to the 
ad “irne program was sical be Dance, ’*’ Weber, arranged for orchestra 


Be umann’s first symphony. Mr PB by Felix Weingartner. Mrs Marion Titus 


hnitzler was the violin soloist. The will be the soloist. 
Russian overture, although ecclesiastic 
in motif, is more strongly suggestive of 
a military anthem than one of a re- 
ligious character. The simplicity of the 
introduction is quickly lost in the full 
and extended development of the or-'| 
chestration, which fs prolific in highly 
colored passage work and forte effects, 
I ng the whole band, the brass 
contingent being specially prominent. 
The composer has utilized the harp in 
a peculiar way at times, a series of 
sweeping runs forming a background 
for the flute or clarinet. A trombone 
recitative accompanied by the heavier 
string section is also another odd com- 
bination, although its effectiveness is 
not to be denied. The work of the 
brasses was admirable throughout, 
notably so in the tumultuous apotheosis 
which was given with grand effect, and 


.. Gernsheim 


Symphony No. 1 Schumann 
Italian Caprice, op. 45 .....1schaikowsky 
Soloist, Mr. I. Schnitzler. 

(First time.) 

The overture is an interesting and characteristic 
work, but it dwells on one theme with a persistence 
that leads to monotony, and the ornamentation is 
overweighty and developed in a spirit that is op- 
posed to the simplicity and deep fervor of the 
theme. There is overmuch noise in place of real 
passion and a brilliancy that results from a large 
volume of sound, intelligently produced and di- 

' rected. The work is wild and impressive, but not 
convincing. 

The concerto is refined, graceful and musicianly; 
artistic in taste and charming in development. 
but the tene color is pitched too low, and is main- 
tained for too long a time. The different move- 
ments merge into one another without contrast; 
hardly without change of idea, and with unvarying 


There is one class of the mighty public | 
that now admits the benefit of the sub- 
way! Yes, let it .be acknowledged as 
gracefully as possible that this much 
oriticised tunnel is a boon to the Sat- 
urday night concertgoers. For years 
patrons of the Symphonies have suffered 
no end of misery in their effort to reach 
Music Hall before the first number 
on the programme was begun. They 
have choked themselves swallowing the 
last mouthful of dessert only to sit 
kicking their heels in the electric cars, 
blocked along Tremont street, until in a 
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the theme, the second one, allotted to 
the violins and violas, was exquisitely 
brought out. The composition, as a 
whole, appeared to be of a martial type ; 
of rejoicing, rather than in the spirit in 
which church music is understood in 


| this country. 


Mr Schnitzler played the solo violin 


part of the Gernsheim concerto in a con- 
| scientious manner, although in some of 


the higher passage phrases his finger- 


‘ing was faulty and his tones not true 
to the pitch. The cadenza of the first 


movement was generally good. The 


‘second movement was given with com- 


mendable breadth of tone and the elab- 
orations were smoothly shown. The 
slow tempo of this movement evidently 
deprives it of interest for the average 
auditor, the finale, or more rapid part 
of the concerto, eliciting the greater 
Dr grt The key is constantly chang- 
sol in this portion of the work, and the 
soloist and orchestra performed these 


difficult demands without a perceptible | 


preak. Mr Schnitzler was warmly ap- 
plauded for his performance. 


Tehaikovsky’s Italian capriccio is a 
characteristic compositton filled with 
‘musical surprises and strange harmonic 
combinations. Fantastic to a high de- 

ee it is, but it lacks the buoyancy and 
Suity which one naturally associates 
with a festivity of an Italian character 
and as a “tone picture’’ it does not typi- 
_fy the land of the lazzaroni or his merry- 

ng. There was a strange rhythmic 
accompaniment of four notes given to 
heavy strin which ran nearly 
through the-whole piece, accentuating 
the e peculiarities of the curious orches- 
: and several of the developments 
were ‘worked out in the oddest fashion 
apy this composer who revels in strange. 
ae ee hin combinations, It is sufficient to: 
jay that the orchestra 


erformed its 
‘work sk on y ene a oer ay 


y in the spirit | 


fate in the last 10 years. 
| be séen if the tardy habit can be cured 
thus easily. At all events, it is a come | 
fort to be able to get there without — 


’ 


spasm of despair they jumped out and 
ran for Hamilton place. Night after 
night, winter after winter, this has béen 
the experience of half the Symphony 
concert’s audiences. 
thither in carriages were scarcely better 


off, and only the Webt end contingent — 
who crossed the Common on foot were > 


independent of blockades, Now, all is 
changed. Music Hall’s proximity to the 
‘Park street station is the one bright 
feather in the subway’s cap. There will 
be no more euch delays.es far as its 
cars are concerned, and the nuisance of 
late arrivals at these concerts should 
be greatly abated in consequence. Back 
Bay people, Jamaica Plain and South 


end people can reach Music Hall in 15 or | 


20 minutes less time than has been their 


hurry or delay. 


a 


The few who rode , 


It remains to | 


sameness of hue. The ideas are prettily conceived, 
but they are not large, and a shepherd might have 
piped them monotonously through a long, misty 
midsummer day. The impression produced by the 
work is that of undue length and monotony of» 
color. It was played with rare taste by Mr. Schnitz- 
ler with largeness of style and of tone, with unaf- 
fected feeling and sincerity, and with faultless 
technique; in a word, it was the interpretation of 
an artist. 

The Tsehaikowsky Caprice is a charming work, 
bright, genial and hearty, rich in color, brilliant in 
treatment and dashed in with the boldest, most 
daring and most sure hand—the hand of a master. 
There is no trouble in following the ideas of this 
master, even in his wildest moments, and he is 
always impressive. The eaprice is as character- 


istic as are this master’s larger and more im- 


portant works; it is genial, vivacious and spark- 
ling; a toy, perhaps, but dazzling as a multitude of 
small jewels, flashing in the sunlight. 

The work of the orchestra was unexceptionable, 
and Mr. Paur was in his happiest mood in his in- 
terpretation of the Schumann symphony. 

The programme for the third concert is: Richard 
Strauss, Symphonic Poem, ‘Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra;’’ KF. David, aria, “La Perle du Bresil;” | 
Brahms, Symphony No. 8; Mozart, recitative and _ 
aria, ‘‘Non Paventar,’’ from ‘The Magie Flute;”’ 
Weber, ‘Invitation to the Dance,’’ arranged for 


orchestra by Felix Weingartner. Soloist, Mrs. 
Marian. Titus. 
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Mr Paur presented three novelties at| lows: n 
Zarathustra, 


last week’s symphony concerts, the 
overture on themes of the Russian 


church, by Nicolai Rimsky-Korsakoft; 
Gernsheim’s violin concerto in D major, 
and an Italian capriccio, by pes aha 
sky. The program was completed by 
Schumann’s first symphony. Mr | 
Schnitzler was the violin soloist. in 
Russian overture, although ecclesiasuc 
in motif, is more strongly suggestive of | 
a military anthem than one of a re-| 
ligious character. The simplicity of the | 
introduction is quickly lost in the full | 
and extended development of the or- 
chestration, which is prolific in highly 
colored passage work and forte effects, 
introducing the whole band, the brass 
contingent being specially prominent. 
The composer has utilized the harp in 
a peculiar way at times, a Series of 
sweeping runs forming a background 
for the flute or clarinet. A trombone 
recitative accompanied by the heavier 
string section is also another odd com- 
bination, although its effectiveness is 
not to be denied. The work of the 
brasses was admirabie’ throughout, 
notably so in the tumultuous apotheosis 
which was given with grand effect, ana 
ithe theme, the second one, allotted to 
ithe violins and violas, was exquisitely 
'brought out. The composition, as a 


‘whole, appeared to be of a martial type , 
| of rejoicing, rather than in the spirit in | 


which ehurch music is understood in 
this country. 

Mr Schnitzler played 
part of the Gernshe.m concerto in a con- 
' scientious manner, although in some of 
| the higher passage phrases his finger- 
| ing was faulty and his tones not true 
'to the pitch. The cadenza of the first 
| movement was The 


generally good. 


| second movement was given with com- | 
mendable breadth of tone and the elab- | 


orations were smoothly shown. The 
slow tempo of this movement evidently 
deprives it of interest for the average 
auditor, the finale, or more rapid part 
of the concerto, eliciting the greater 
applause. The key is constantly chang- 
ing in this portion of the work, and the 
soloist and orchestra performed these 
difficult demands without a perceptible 
break. Mr Schnitzler was warmly ap- 
plauded for his performance, 

Tehaikovsky’s Italian capriccio is a 
characteristic compositton filled with 
musical surprises and strange harmonic 
combinations. KEantastic to a high de- 
gree it is, but it lacks the buoyancy and 
jollity which one naturally associates 
with a festivity of an Italian character 
and as a “tone picture’”’ it does not typi- 
fy the land of the lazzaroni or his merry- 
making. There was a strange rhythmic 
accompaniment of four notes given to 
the heavy strings which ran nearly 
through the whole piece, accentuating 
the peculiarities of the curious orches- 
tration, and several of the developments 
were worked out in the oddest fashion 
'by this composer who revels in strange 
' musical combinations. It is sufficient to 
gay that the orchestra performed its 
work skilfully and evidently in the spirit 
of the Russian writer. 


hony No. 3, L 
atia “Non Parentar,” from ‘“‘The Magic 
Flute,’’ 
Dance,” Weber, arranged for orchestra 
by Felix Weingaritner. Mrs Marion Titus 
The | will be the soloist. 


| 

Ay | 

Second Symphony Concert. yr 
| 

| 


the solo violin | 


interpreted bythe or-. 
chestra, was. the most enjoyable of the 
four numbers on the program. Perhaps | 
special mention is deserved by the vio- | 
lins for the charmihg rendering of the 
romanza in the second part and the 
dance theme of the finale, but the whole 
performance Was of the highest order, 
and general praise is due, rather than 
any commendation for special work. 
This week’s program will be as fol- 
Symphonic poem, ‘Also Spracht 
Richard Strauss; aria, 
EF. David; sym- 


“Ta Pere du RBresil,” ) 
“ recitative and 


Brahms; 


Mozart; “Invitation to tne 


ad 


There is one class of the mighty public 


that now admits the benefit of the sub- | 
let it be acknowledged as | 


way! Yes, 
gracefully as possible that this much 
ariticised tunnel is a boon to the Sat- 
urday night concertgoers. For years 
patrons of the Symphonies have suffered 
no end of misery in their effort to reach 
Music Hall before the first number 
on the programme was begun. They 
have choked themselves swallowing the 
last mouthful of dessert only to sit 
kicking their heels in the electric cars, 
blocked along Tremont street, until in a 
spasm of despair they jumped out and 
ran for Hamilton place. Night after 
night, winter after winter, this has been 
the experience of half the Symphony 
concert’s audiences. The few who rode 


thither in carriages were scarcely better | 
off, and only the West end contingent 


who crossed the Common on foot were 
independent of blockades. Now, all is 
changed. Music Hall’s proximity to the 
Park street station is the one bright 
feather in the subway’s cap. There will 
be no more euch delays as far as its 
cars are concerned, and the nuisance ot 
late arrivals at these concerts should 
be greatly abated in consequence. Lack 
Bay people, Jamaica Plain and South 
end people can reach Music Hall in 15 or 


°0 mimutes less time than has been their | 


fate in the last 10 years. It remains to 


be seen if the tardy habit can be cured | 


thus easily. At all events, it is a com- 
fort to be able to get there without 
hurry or delay. 


: 


| 


| Strauss, 
' thustra;:’’ F. 
Brahms, 


|, orchestra by Felix 
| Marian Titus. 


VlIusic. ot \s oie, 


Symphony Concert. 


The second concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
wis given in Music Hall last night. The pro- 
gramme was: 


Overture, Oster Fest, op. 36..Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(l‘irst time.) 
Concerto for violin : 
(Kirst time.) 
Symphony No, 1 
Italian Caprice, op. 45 Tschauikowsky 
Soloist, Mr. Schnitzler. 
(First time.) 


.. Gernsheim 


Schumann 


The overture is an interesting and characteristic 
work, but it dwells on one theme with a persistence 
that leads to monotony, and the ornamentation is 
overweighty and developed in a spirit that is op- 
posed to the simplicity and deep fervor of the 
theme. There is overmuch noise in place of real 
passion and a brillianecy that results from a large 
volume of sound, intelligently produced and di- 
rected. ‘The work is wild and impressive, but not 
convincing. 

The concerto is refined, graceful and musicianly; 
urtistic in taste and charming in development. 
but the tene color is pitched too low, and is main- 
tained for too long a time. The different move- 
ments merge into one another without contrast; 
hardly without change of idea, and with unvarying 
sameness of hue. The ideas are prettily conceived, 
but they are not large, and a shepherd might have 
piped them monotonously through a long, misty 
Inidsummer day. The impression produced by the 
work is that of undue length and monotony of» 
color. It was played with rare taste by Mr. Schnitz- 
ler with largeness of style and of tone, with unaf- 
fected feeling and sincerity, and with faultless 
technique; in a word, it was the interpretation of 
un artist. 

The Tschaikowsky Capriee is a charming work, 
bright, genial and hearty, rich in color, brilliant in 
treatment and dashed in with the boldest, most 
daring and most sure hand—the hand of a master. 
There is no trouble in following the ideas of this 
master, even in his wildest moments, and he is 
always impressive. The ecaprice is as character- 


istic as are this master’s larger and more im- 


| portant works; it is genial, vivacious and spark- 
ling; a toy, perhaps, but dazzling as a multitude of 


small jeweis, flashing in the sunlight. 
The work of the orchestra was unexceptionable, 


and Mr. Paur was in his happiest mood in his in- 
_terpretation of the Schumann symphony. 


The programme for the third concert is: Richard 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Also Sprach 
David, aria, ‘‘La Perle du Bresil;’’ 
Symphony No. 3; Mozart, recitative and 
uria, ‘‘Non Paventar,’’ from “The Magie Flute;” 
Weber, “Invitation to the Dance,” arranged for 
Weingartner. Soloist, Mrs. 
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Several Russian Compdsitions—_ 


They Are Well Received, but 


| 
; 


Some of Them Prove a Trifle | 


Tedious to Unaceustomed Ears, 


The programme for the seeond concert 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, in 
Music Hall, Jast evening, was: 

“The Russian Easter,’’ op. 36......6+.0+- 

Rimsky-Korsrkoff 
Concerto for violin ; .«» Gernsheim 
Symphony No, 1, B-flat ».. Schumann 
Italian Capriccio, op. 45.......,..Téchaikowsky 


The soloist was Mr. I. Schnitzler. All | 


of the selections except the symphony 
had the first concert performance here 


on this occasion, The Korsakoff overture © 


is founded on Russian church themes, 
which are both imposing and impressive, 
and are no doubt full of moment to Rus- 
sians who are famillar with them, and 


would be naturally interested in hearing | 


them treated in the varied instrumental 
forms in which they are here presented. 
To others they cannot prove go attrac- 
tive on a first hearing, or, perhaps, even 
on frequent hearing, for in themselves 
they are dry, harsh and formal. 


| 
| 


The worth of the work lies wholly in) 


the orchestration, which is rich, mas- 
sive and brilliant, and abounding in fire. 
Unfortunately there is no color, or per- 
haps it would be bettter to say that 
there is too much color of one kind, re-, 


sulting in a monotony of effect that at 
last becomes oppressive.. The pear oe is 
as 


in the extreme modern vein, and 
an excess of modern hysteria. The 
themes are not so much developed as 


buried under a load of instrumentation, 


which is made to rise superior to the 
motives with which jt deals. 
ment 
but there is little in it all to excite 
Pleasing emotions or to rivet the atten- 
lt goes on its way ably, but un- 
interestingly. In fact, it is hand-made 
and hard-made music, in which the skill 
and industry of the composer are more 
upparent than is anything fesembling 
inspiration. except it be in the direction 


| of displaying technique. 


The Tschaikowsky capriccio is a singu- 
lar work, thoroughly but vulgarly 
Italian in tne character of its themes. 
The opening part, with its flowing 
mournful subject, accompanied by a 
persistent and highly effective pulsation 


of the wind Poppet Ag y is Strong in | 


dignity, and has much of that earnest- 
ness and impressiveness that. are to be 
found in the composer’s “Pathetic” 
symphony, but the rest is’ fantastically 
wild, often commonplace, and suggest- 
ing something of a frenzied pot-pourri. 
The orchestration is wonderfull brill 
iant and original, and remarka a, - 
versified in its elaborate novel effects. 
It is unlike anything else, by the com- 
poser that has hitherto been heard here, | 
and despite its queer tunefulness i ¥ 
tremendous spirit, its novelty, and ts 


The treat- | 
is clever and ingenious enough, 
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andante that foll n fact 
aes ize of rhythmic effect, and 
Scarce'ty of tempo. It is admirably writ- 
ten pie 04 Mite iadena ted fee po ores 
the player ample opportu es for the 
display ot his skill; while the orchestra- 

ion ig always discreet and charming; 

ut it is hardly more than excellent 

Rapélme ster music, carefully made, ele- 
gantly polished and unimpeachable in 
point of taste, though without any note- 
worthy distinction beyond this. How 
few violin concertos of the gtd oe 
dreds that have been written that hit 
‘the mark. After Beethoven, Mengeiee 
sohn, Brahms, Goldmark and. Bruch, 
there is scarcely anything of lasting 
value. 

Mr. Schnitzler again showed how es- 
‘timable a player he is, in nis gerne. 
“ance of the solo part. His round 
are por tone, his free and firm & 

is facile technique and his grace o 

Style were all in evidence. gave an 
“admirable reading of the work, and if 
he did not succeed in disguising its mon- 
Otony the fault was that of the com- 

er. He was lustily applauded, and 

Won two hearty and deserved recalls. 

y the way, according to the programme 
fi 
: lotterdam, when Mr. Schnitzler played 

i from the manuscript under the com- 
'poser’s direction. Gernsheim was n 
{ 1839, and if the statement given be 

posed the work hod gi he 
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ok, it appears that the concerto was 


ve given in public about 1857 or 1868 in 


take, of course 
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brought the following programme: | 
_ Rimsky.Korsakoff: “La Grande-P ue Russe,” Over- 


radiant orchestral 
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The second symphony concert, given in ‘ 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 


ture on themes from the Russian Church, opus 36. 
ae (First time in Boston.) 


| Gernsheim; Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 42. 


Fi 
(First time in Boston.) 

Schumann: Symphony No. 1, in b-flat major, opus 88. 
Tchaikovsky: wey they Italien, for Orchestra, opus 45, 
(First time in Boston.) 

Mr. Ignaz fchnitzler was the violinist. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overture on liturgical 
cantus firmi of the Russian Church is a 
curious work; in it the greatest simpicity 
of plan goes hand in hand with a wondrous 
elaboration of quasi-ornamental details. 
Much of its impressiveness must be lost 
upon the un-Russian listener, who not only 
has no hallowing associations with the 
church tunes that constitute its, thematic 
material, but is also unfamiliar with their 
musical idiom. And there can be little 
doubt that the composer relied upon the lis- 
tener’s associations with these melodies as 
an element of imputed impressiveness in 
his composition even more implicitly and, 
so to speak, ingenuously than is usual in 


such cases; for he has been apparently at | 


Small pains to invest his work with much 


specifically musical interest; the overture | 


harps on these themes, progressively em- 
phasizes and glorifies them rather than 
devolops them musically. To the American 
listener these old church tunes are neither 
beautiful nor impressive in themselves; 
their vague tonality may at times impart a 
certain character of impersonality and re- 
moteness to them which is not without its 
poetic suggestiveness; but, as thematic 
material for an extended composition they 
seem weak and ineffectual. Moreover, there 
is a chance resemblance inone oft-recurring 
phrase to the familiar old “‘Aw clair de la 
lune,”’ which tends rather to provoke a 
smile. But, after eliminating the impres- 
Siveness that should come from old asso- 
ciation, and the distinct musical appeal of 
the tunes to Russian ears, we find that the 
composer’s glowing picturesqueness of 
treatment and the vigor of his enthusiasm 
still remain. The work is a vivid tone-pic- 
ture of Easter rejoicing, full of gladsome 
shouting, ringing of bells, incense clouds 
and sunshine. The thing is carried through 
with unflagging energy of purpose; more 
coloring we do not 
know. Even though it be but a half-under- 
stood message in a foreign tongue, we can 
catch its import and be uplifted by it. Save 
for one or two questionable interpretations 
of expression marks, the performance was 
superb. 


The first movement of the Schumann _ 


Symphony suffered from certain vagaries 


of rhythm and a general lack of vital ac- | 


cent; the Scherzo went tamely. But the 


slow movement and the finale went admi- | 


rably well. 


Tchaikovsky’s Italian Capriccio, an early | 
work of apparently no great importance, — 
was given for the first time in Boston at 


this concert; but did we really hear it. 
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Saturday evening? The present writer has 
his doubts. Tchaikovsky, notably in his 
younger days, had his faults galore, his 
strident wildnesses, trivialties, vulgarities, 
unkempt Cossack barbarisms; but he had 
dash and go, was not in the habit of leav- 
ing bare simplicity unhelped by sophistica- 
tion when he felt that simplicity itself could 
hit the mark. That there is something of 


trivial vulgarity in this capriccio need not 


be denied; but the score seems overbrim- 


_ming with life and dash, and the impres- 


sion one gets from reading it is that the 


| thing is really quite a devil of a piece. It 


is full of Italian vim, with now and then a 
touch of wild Slavic savagery. It was 
played with Prussian drill-sergeant accu- 
racy, and made a dismal impression. We 
think it can be made to sound very differ- 
ently; the painful gsoose-step has nothing to 
do with the saltarello. 

Mr. Schnitzler played the Gernsheim con- 
certo very beautifully, indeed. By the way, 
the statement in the programme books that 
he first played the work in Rotterdam 
“about 1857 or 1858’? should be corrected to 
“about 1877 or 1878." No stretching of 
politeness can make the work worth play- 


ing at this late date; it has a respectable 


home-baked flavor, as of the work of a man 
of strict academic training, who wanted to 
show that he was above being bound hand 
and foot by school precedent, but had noth- 
ing unprecedented to say. It reminds one 
of his decent symphony. Ah! the sadness 
of these hand-me-downs that violinists ex- 
hibit to us from time to time. How elo- 
quent they are of there being nothing else 
in the shop! They cannot compete with the 
old, threadbare articles at the second-hand 
dealer’s around the corner. True, they are 
only shopworn and still have the nap on 
them; but, oh! the cut and the style! Of Mr, 
Schnitzler’s playing, however, one can speak 
with admiring emphasis; he played like a 
consummate violinist, with appealing beauty 
of tone, elegance of phrasing and nimble 
virtuosity. He was applauded as he de- 
served, 

And now one faint, ineffectual wall about 
the astonishing programme. Three novel- 
ties to one familiar work; five new move- 
ments to four well-known ones! What liv- 
ing biped can enjoy such a concert? 

The next programme is: Richard Strauss, 
Symphonic poem, ‘“Alsosprach Zarathustra” 
(first time); Félicien David, aria from ‘‘La 
Perle du Brésil’’; Brahms’s Symphony, No. 
3, in F major, opus 90; Mozart, recitative 
and aria, ‘‘Non Paventar,” from “Il Flauto 
Masgico’’; Weber, “Aufforderung zum Tanz,” 
opus 386, scored by Weingartner. Mrs. 
Marion Titus will be the singer. 


eo ene 


| 
By the way, the advance sale for our 
orchestra’s concerts in. Philadélphia - 
this week is phenomenal, out of 8000 
Seats in the grand Academy of Music . 
only 26 reniained unsold yesterday, re 


| ritual and doctrino of the church 


MUSIC. 


THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT, ETC. 


In the Russian church Easter is a festival far 
more solemn, splendid and significant than it is 
wont to be among Protestants. It is made to ex- 
press faith in immortality, .belief in the mysterious 
wonders of resurrection and new life, and pious 
jubilation in the glorious gift of salvation. All 
Classes of people rejoice together and the greeting 
of the day is exchanged between all who come into 
relationship, from the imperial household to the 
humblest family of the faithful. The church has 
its peculiar ceremonies, charged with deep sym- 
bolic meaning, its gleaming vestments and its 
magnificent music, It is the spirit of that time 
which gives catise and life to Rimsky—Korsakoff’s 
‘‘Russian Kaster’’ overture, which had its first 
hearing in Boston at the second Symphouy concert. 
There would be little use—and _ probabiy little 
sense—in attempting to trace each of the several 
phases of this composition to some specialinfluence, 
even if one were sufficiently familiar with the 
whence the 
themes are drawn to make such an attempt possi- 
ble. It isenough perhaps to say that the overture 
seems to indicate the approach and the arrival 
of the sacred day. It has a long slow introduc- 
tion, in which both sadness and majesty are sug- 
gested in the single phrases which come from the 
solo violin, the ’cello or the flute, hinting of soli- 
tary gloom, of mysterious sounds heard faintly 
from afar, and of calm, deep power. Then fol- 
lows the allegro, in hasty agitation, contrasted 
with a reassuring theme of gentler flow, and then 
the burst of jubilee with its brilliant instrumenta- 
tion, its roarof drum, and its cymbals crashing like 
bells. The work is striking and impressive, too, 
particularly for the listener who has a sympathy 
for the religious sentiment and enthusiasm which 
it represents. It sounds sometimes strange and 
almost wild, but it keeps sately aloof from the 
extremes to which its composer has been known to 
go. The reading was altogether befitting. 

Gornsheim is a composer of whom Boston knows 
little beyond what it has heard of him in the can- 
tata ‘‘Salemis,’’ sung on several occasions by the 
Apollo. From that one would imagine that his 
disposition w»s toward the martial, the resonant 
and the sumptuous, fond ofa _ glittering orchestra- 
tion and eager to excite the hearer. 


duced uy Mr. Schnitzler, (who has played it abroad 
under the composer’s direction, said the programme 
book), is of classic manner, refined and reserved in 
style and having its solo part sustained by an 
ample and varied but not demonstrative orchestral 
score. Its opening and closing allegros §ghave 
neither haste nor heat; indeed the former seems 
almost like an allegretto, but in the latter the 


But his violin | 
° ; . : 
concerto in D maj.r, opus 42, which was intro- | 
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\pagna”’ it afforded ap interesting via 


‘of how two masters worked out plans 
‘similar in. thelr general design, and it 
must be admitte at in grace, local 
color, piquancy | pad clarity the 
eriority was with. the fenchman. 
Both fig the other Russian selec- 
tion abound in difficulties, but such 
things are of little moment’ to the or- 
chestra, and another proof of the fact 
was given in the epeacis performances 
that were given to the two compositions. 

Mr. Paur, who is always felicitous in 
his reading of Schumann, gave a stron 
and exceptionally. fine interpretation o 
the Symphony, afid the orchestra was 
ass et its best in its rendering of the 
work. 

The. Gernsheim concerto is exceedingly 
melodious, but it is long spun out, and 
is almost tiresomely elegiac in charac- 
ter, There is little difference in style 
hetween the opening movement and the 
andante that follows. In fact. there is 
no change of rhythmic effect, and 
scarcely of tempo. It is admirably writ- 
ten for the solo instrument, and affords 
the player ample opportunities for the 
display of his skill; while the orchestra- 
tion is always discreet and charming; 
but it is hardly more than excellent 
Kapelmeister music, carefully made, ele- 
gantly polished and unimpeachable in 
point of taste, though without any note- 
worthy distinction beyond this. How 
few violin concertos of the many hun- 


dreds that have been written that hit 
the mark. After Beethoven, Mendéls- 
sohn, Brahms, Goldmark and. Bruch, 
peers is scarcely anything of lasting 
value. 

Mr. Schnitzler again showed how es- 
timable a player he is, in his perform- 
ance of the solo part. His full, round 


and pure tone, his free and firm bowin 
his facile technique and his grace o 
Style were all in evidence. He gave an 


admirable reading of the work, and if 
he did not succeed in disguising its mon- 
Otony the fault was that of the com- 
poser. He was lustily applauded, and 
ag two hearty and deserved recalls. 
sy the way, according to the programme 
book, it appears that the concerto was 
first given in public about 1857 or 1888 in 
Rotterdam, wnen Mr. Schnitzler played 
it from the manuscript under the com- 
oser’s direction. Gernsheim was born 
nh 1839, and if the statement given be 
_ true, he had composed the work when he 
was 19 years old. As it is marked opus 
_42, he must have labored industriously 
up to that early age. There is some mis- 
take, of course, for he was not made 
director at Rotterdam until 1874. 
lhe programme for the next concert js: 
Symphony No. 3, Brahms: art “Non 
aventar,’ from “The Magic ute,” 
Mozart; “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 
‘Richard Strauss; ari “La Perle du 
Bresil,’’ F. David, and ‘Wethenrimers ar- 
rangement of Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance.”” The soloist is to be Mrs. Mar- 
jan Titus. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The second symphony concert, given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
brought the following programme: 


Rimsky.Korsakoff: ‘‘La Grande Paque Russe,” Over- 
ture on themes from the Russian Church, opus 36. 
(First time in Boston.) 


' Gernsheim; Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 42. 


(First time in Boston.) 


-§$chumann: Syinphony No. 1, 1n b-flat major, opus 38. 


Tchaikovsky: Capricciv Italien, for Orchestra, opus 45. 
(First time in Boston.) 

Mr. Ignaz fchnitzler was the violinist. 

Rimsky-Korsakoft’s overture on liturgical 
cantus firmi of the Russian Church is a 
curious work; in it the greatest simpicity 
of plan goes hand in hand with a wondrous 
elaboration of quasi-ornamental details. 
Much of its impressiveness must be lost 
upon the un-Russian listener, who not only 
has no hallowing associations with the 


| church tunes that constitute its, thematic 


material, but is also unfamiliar with their 
nusical idiom. And there can be little 
doubt that the composer relied upon the lis- 
tener’s associations with these melodies as 
an element of imputed impressiveness in 
his composition even more implicitly and, 
so to speak, ingenuously than is usual in 
such cases; for he has been apparently at 


Small pains to invest his work with much | 
specifically musical interest; the overture | 


harps on these themes, progressively em- 
phasizes and glorifies them rather than 
cdevolops them musically. To the American 
listener these old church tunes are neither 
beautiful nor impressive in themselves; 
their vague tonality may at times impart a 
certain character of impersonality and re- 
moteness to them which is not without its 
poetic suggestiveness; but, as thematic 
material for an extended composition they 
seem weak and ineffectual. Moreover, there 
is a chance resemblance inone oft-recurring 
phrase to the familiar old ‘“‘Au clair de la 
lune,’’ which tends rather to provoke a 
smile. But, after eliminating the impres- 
siveness that should come from old asso- 
ciation, and the distinct musical appeal of 
the tunes to Russian ears, we find that the 
composer’s glowing picturesqueness' of 


treatment and the vigor of his enthusiasm 


still remain. The work is a vivid tone-pic- 
ture of Easter rejoicing, full of gladsome 
shouting, ringing of bells, incense clouds 
and sunshine. The thing is carried through 
with unflagging energy of purpose; more 
radiant orchestral coloring we do not 
know. Even though it be but a half-under- 
stood message ina foreign tongue, we can 
catch its import and be uplifted by it. Save 
for one or two questionable interpretations 
of expression marks, the performance was 
superb, 

The first movement of the Schumann 
Symphony suffered from certain vagaries 
of rhythm and a general lack of vital ac- 
cent; the Scherzo went tamely. But the 
Slow movement and the finale went admi- 
rably well. 

Tchaikovsky’s Italian Capriccio, an early 
work of apparently no great importance, 
was given for the first time in Boston at 
this concert; but did we really hear it last 


Saturday evening? The present writer has 
his doubts. Tchaikovsky, notably in his 
younger days, had his faults galore, his 
strident wildnesses, trivialties, vulgarities, 
unkempt Cossack barbarisms; but he had 
dash and go, was not in the habit of leay- 
ing bare simplicity unhelped by sophistica- 
tion when he felt that simplicity itself could 
hit the mark. That there its something of 
trivial vulgarity in this capriccio need not 
be denied; but the score seems overbrim- 
ming with life and dash, and the impres- 
sion one gets from reading it is that the 


_ thing is really quite a devil of a piece. It 
is full of Italian vim, with now and then a 


touch of wild Slavic savagery. It was 
played with Prussian drill-sergeant accu- 
racy, and made a dismal impression. We 
think it can be made to sound very differ- 
ently; the painful goose-step has nothing to 
do with the saltarello. 

Mr. Schnitzler played the Gernsheim con- 
certo very beautifully, indeed. By the way, 


the statement in the programme books that | 
played the work in Rotterdam | 


he first 
“about 1857 or 1858’’ should be corrected to 
“about 1877 or 1878." No stretching of 
politeness can make the work worth play- 


ing at this late date: it has a respectable 


home-baked flavor, as of the work of a man 
of strict academic training, who wanted to 
show that he was above being bound hand 
and foot by school precedent, but had noth- 
ing unprecedented to say. It reminds one 
of his decent symphony. Ah! the sadness 
of these hand-me-downs that violinists ex- 
hibit to us from time to time. How elo- 
quent they are of there being nothing else 
in the shop! They cannot compete with the 
old, threadbare articles at the second-hand 
dealer’s around the corner. True, they are 
Only shopworn and still have the nap on 
them; but, oh! the cut and the style! Of Mr. 
Schnitzler’s playing, however, one can speak 
with admiring emphasis: he played like a 
consummate violinist, with appealing beauty 
of tone, elegance of phrasing and nimble 
virtuosity. He was applauded as he de- 
served. 

And now one faint, ineffectual wail about 
the astonishing programme. Three novel- 
ties to one familiar work; five new move- 
ments to four well-known ones! What liv- 
ing biped can enjoy such a concert? 

The next programme is: Richard Strauss, 
Symphonic poem, “Alsosprach Zarathustra”’ 
(first time); Félicien David, aria from ‘La 
Perle du Brésil’’; Brahms’s Symphony, No, 
3, in F major, opus 90: Mozart, recitative 
and aria, ‘‘Non Paventar,” from “Il Flauto 
Magico’’; Weber, “Aufforderung zum Tanz,” 
opus 86, scored by Weingartner. Mrs. 
Marion Titus will be the singer. 


| 
By the way, the advance sale for our 
orchestra’s concerts. in Philadelphia 
this week is phenomenal, out of 3000 
seats in the grand Academy of Music 
only 26 remained unsold yesterday, 


MUSIC. 


THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT, ETC. 

In the Russian church Easter is a festival far 
more solemn, splendid and significant than it is 
wont to be among Protestants. It is made to ex- 
press faithin immortality, .belief in the mysterious 
wonders of resurrection and new life, and pious 


| jubilation in the glorious gift of salvation. All 


Classes of people rejoice together and the greeting 
of the day is exchanged between all who come into 
relationship, from the imperial household to the 
humblest family of the faithful. The ecburch has 
its peculiar ceremonies, charged with deep syin- 
bolic meaning, its gleaming vestments and _ its 
magnificent music, It is the spirit of that time 
which gives catse and life to Rimsiky—Korsakoft's | 
‘Russian Haster’’ overture, which had its first 
hearing in Boston at the second Symphouy concert. 
There would be little use—and _ probabiy little 
sense—in attempting to trace each of the several 
phases of this composition to some specialinfluence, 
even if one were sufficiently familiar with the 
ritual and doctrina of the church whenee the 


| themes are drawn to make such an attempt possi- 


ble. It isenough perhaps to say that the overture 
seems to indicate the approach and the arrival 
of the sacred day. It has a long slow introduc- 
tion, in which both sadness and majesty are sug- 
gested in the single phrases which come from the 


} 80lo violin, the ’cello or the flute, hinting of soli- 


tary gloom, of mysterious sounds heard faintly 
from afar, and of calm, deep power. ‘Then fol- 


lows the allegro, in hasty agitation, contrasted 


with a reassuring theme of gentler flow, and then 
the burst of jubilee with its brilliant instrumenta- 
tion, its roarof drum, and its cymbals crashing lke 
bells. The work is striking and impressive, too, | 
particularly for the listener who has a sympathy 
for the religious sentiment and enthusiasm which 
it represents. It sounds sometimes strange and 
almost wild, but it keeps sately aloof from the 
extremes to which its composer has been known to 
go. The reading was altogether befitting. 
Gornsheim is a composer of whom Boston knows 
little beyond what it has heard of him in the can- 
tata ‘‘Salemis,’? sung on several occasions by the 
Apollo. From that one would imagine that his 
disposition wv»s toward the martial, the resonant 
and the sumptuous, fond of a_ glittering orchestra- 
tion and eager to excite the hearer. But his violin 
concerto in D maj_r, opus 42, which was _ intro- 
duced oy Mr. Schnitzler, (who has played it abroad | 
under the composer’s direction, said the programme 
book),is of classic manner, refined and reserved in 
style and having its solo part sustained by an 
ample and varied but not demonstrative orchestral 
score. Its opening and closing allegros §have 
neither haste nor heat; indeed the former seems 
almost like an allegretto, but in the latter the 
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§Y rondo form, especially in the final development, 
leads up to vigorous speed. The intervening 
andante is melancholy in cast and eloquent in ex- 
pression. There is enough technical difficulty in 
the work to put the player on his mettle, but not 
enough to make it a mere virtuoso’s choice. Mr. 
Schnitzler, who has sometimes been impetuous and 
assertive to the detriment of finer qualities of style, 
| played it delightfully, giving all due warmth to the 
-andante and animation to the other movements, 

with clearness for the ornate passages and mastery 


in the cadenzas. His performance was 80 gratify- | 


| 
ingly good that he was several! times recalled. 
| There was yet a third novelty on the programme 
in the last number, which was Tschaikowsky’s 
| “Italian Caprice.’’ Exactly what pational cause 
| dictated the title, does not quite appear, although 
| there are approaches to Italian feeling, if not to 
any distinct Italian form, in the pastoral atmos- 
phero of some portions, the easy melodiousness, the 
ingenuous cornet duets, and inthe whirling, bust 
ling aance measures of the finale. On the other 
hand there is no reason why it should not be 
called Italian, and the composer doubtless 


had fancies and dreams of Italy which as so ex- | 


| pressed had much meaning for him. It requires 
the enlarged modern orchestra with harp, ta mbour- 
ine, bells and triangle. Itis full of moods and 
changes, and yet it holds firm in many of them to 
one reiterated accentual figure spoken abruptly and 
at wide intervals by the brass choir. ‘The finale 
hangs fire a littleand is so much extended and 
protracted that when the expected conclusion comes 
at last, it falls short of the full anticipated effect. 
The playing was superb. 
Schumann's first was the symphony, which was 
so well read thatevery movement was much ap- 
applauded. 
Thus stands the next programme: Richard 
Strauss, Symphonic Poem, ‘Also spracht Zara- 
thustra’’; F. David, Aria, ‘*La Perle du Bresil’” ; 
Brahms, Symphony No.3; Mozart, Recitative and 
Aria, “Non paventar,’’ from ‘**The Magic Flute’; 
Weber, ‘‘Invitation to the Dance.’’ arranged for 

orchestra by Felix Weingartner. Soloist, Mrs. 
Marian Titus. 


‘The Harvard concert proved, as we had antic’- 
pated, that, fora large room, Sanders Theatre was 
a matchless auditorium for chamber .music. It 
also added new proof of the perfect style of the 
Kneisel Quartette, because the slightest flaw in 
, tone or inaccuracy of accent or rhythm would have 
been most evident. Professor Paine’s historica' 
programme was judiciously chosen and a large 
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dance. The series is to be continued fortnightly 
for the present. 


IT POT 


| Mr, Morris Steinert has recently contributed to 
the New Haven Register a well-considered and in- 
| teresting article on ‘*Ideal Musical Condactors.”’ 


- 


audience beside bis musical students was in atten- | 


The list of concert announcements for Steinert 
Hall grows, Mrs. Paur and Miss Lena Little 


promise two,Mr. Max Heinrich three and Mr. 


Townsend one. Mr. Mollenhauer, however, has 
had to postpone his on account of sickness. 
HowarRD MaALcom TICKNOR. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


Il. GONGERIE. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 380, AT 8. P.M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, op. go. 


. Allegro con brio. 
. Andante. 

Poco Allegretto. 
. Allegro. 


RECITATIVE, ‘‘Non paventar,’’ and ARIA, 
“‘Infelice,’’ from ‘‘I] Flauto magico.’’ 


RICHARD STRAUSS. SYMPHONIC POEM, “Also sprach Zarathustra.”’ 
Op. 30. 
(First time in Boston.) 


FELICIEN DAVID. COUPLETS pu MYSOLI, ‘‘Charmant oiseau.’’ from 


“‘La Perle du Brésil.’’ 


‘““AUFFORDERUNG ZUM TANZ,”’ op. 6s. 
(Arranged for Orchestra by FELIX WEINGARTNER.) 


——— a — 


_—— 


Soloist: 


Mrs. MARIAN TITUS. 
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‘Zarathustra’ an Important New 
Work—Debut of Mrs. Titus. 


The programme of Saturday was re- 
markeble for vivid contrasts; it placed a 
werk of most shapely symphonic style in 
juxtaposition with a modern masical hur- 
ricane, it presented the wildest orchesiral 
roarings side by side with the most inno- 
cent French flute phrases, 

The best came first, the concert begin- 
ning with Brahms’ third symphony. When 
this symphony was first performed in 
Vienna, iians Richter, in a toast given to 
honor the new work, called it ‘‘the Heroic 
Symphony,” and certainly the first and 
last movements deserve the designation, 
for they are full of combat and contention, 
but the conflict of themes never draws the 
composer away from the domain of musi- 
cal logic, no tempest of fury is strong 
enough to destroy the symmetrical archi- 
tecture of his work. 

Brahms in. symphonv, Robert Franz in 
song, teach us the lesson that the most 
fervent passion, expressed in tones, is yet 
compatible with absolute coherency. 

Brahms gives us this lofty picture of 
antagonism without sweiling his orchestra 
to an abnormal size, and the cultured 
auditor can watch the simple figures grow- 
ing into mighty thoughts and can revel in 
that combination of intellectuality and 
emotion which is the best outcome of in- 
strumental music as we understand it. 

The slow movement of this work seems 
to us the least attractive of all the Brahms 
andantes. The slow movements of both 
the second and fourth symphonies are 
more perfect. The third movement is 
@ serious one, more earnest than even the 
Schumann scherzos, and shows the neces- 
sity felt by this non-humorous composer, 
of replacing the “scherzo”’ with a more 
free ‘“‘intermezzo’’ in which any mood 
might be represented. 
| The symphony was well played, although 
, at times with an excess of vigor; possibly 
the athletic style of some of the ultra- 

modern compositions, which the orchestra 
| has recently been indulging in, may have 
led to a slight loss of subtlety in more 
refined works; the palate accustomed to 
brandy or arrack must become insensible 
to the flavor of Chateau Yquem or Cham- 
bertin. 

Ater the symphony Mrs. Marion Titus 
appeared in the ‘‘Infelice’’ aria from the 
“Magic Flute,’’ a number only possible to 
the highest and most brilliant of sopranos. 
At first the voice seemed too light for the 
dramatic selection, and the ‘‘Magic Flute’’ 
dwindled into a magic piccolo, but this 
turned out to be only nervousness inci- 
dental to the commencement of a debut 
and the finale was brilliant enough, the 
runs, staccato passages in highest register, 
chromatic work, and every other kind of 
| vocal fireworks arousing the large audience 
to much enthusiasm. 

The second number given by the vocalist 
Was yet more successful; it was David's 
‘“Charmant Oiseau,’’ and coming after a 
frightfully portentous “Symphonic Poem’’ 
it was like David after Goliath. The 
number is one of those display works in 
which the vere enters into active com- 
| petition with the flute (and the latter was 
finely played) imitating all the tasks set 
by the latter instrument. 

Mrs. Titus sang this with much grace 
and sweetness, and at the end threw in a 
phenomenal high note, In Paris a few 
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ridiculous, 
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note; the public always: takes these ee 
at a premium, and when Mrs, Titus f¢ 


lowed the F in alt, which she had su 4 


in the Mozart aria, with this amazing ¢ 


b-lentl 
S PE aor 


she was sure of many recalls, which were | 


at once accorded her. She deserves pra 
for wuch 
vocal ascent. 

After Mrs. 
came the most important and most dis- 


agreeable work of the concert; important, 


because it presented the very acme 6f 
disa~_ 


orchestral technique and difficulty, 
greeable because it showed a great compo- 


ser, a genius, going in a false direction,. 
lending his vast powers to push modern. 


the brambles. 
“Thus spake Za- 


music still further into 
The, chaos is entitled 


good vocalism outside of this” 
Titus’s first number thera) 


rathustra’’—but Zarathustra shouted and | 
whispered, mumbled and roared, did every- ° 


thing but spealc; he had an impediment in’ 
to stutter | 


his speech which caused him 
even the most beautiful sentences, 

The 
most beyond conception. To score such a 
neise, to manage such a colossal score, ig 
in itself a Herculean task; if it were en- 
titled ‘‘Advanced Studies in tone- coloring” 
one might accept it gladly as a series of 
scientific experiments with the modern 
orchestra, 
as music, as a philosophical tone-picture 
of the development and culmination of man 
ala Nietzsche. In olden times ¢here was 
an idea that the test of a diamond was 
its ability to withstand the severest blows, 
wherefore the sapient investigators placed 
the diamond upon an anvil and generally 
managed to pulverize it with a sledge- 
hammer; what with tubas and trumpets, 
cymbals, gong and bass drum, Richard 
Strauss has succeeded in splintering his 
gems quite thoroughly. 

Not that there are so many diamonds 
either; one may take a great painting and 
divest it of all of its glow of color and 
there ought to remain, in plain black and 
white, something tangibly artistic in the 
Shape of an etching; reduce ‘‘Thus spake 
to a piano score and there 
will be almost no residuum. 

Naturally a man who chooses such @ 
ae bie path of orchestration becomes mor- 
yi 


our Richard Strauss becomes somewhat 
of a Maeterlinck;: he introduces 


work has difficulties which ‘are al- | 


| 
| 


but we are asked to judge of it 


Nietzsche’s book on which the music 
is founded might also lead to this result; 


weird 


groans and strange pauses which are in- 


tended to make our flesh creep, strange 
that completely span _ the 


Slight gap between the sublime and the 


berger dance a pas de deux, 


At the end of the work there is a mod-- 
ulation from the key of B to the key of @ 
that is unique, for the Gordian knot is cut 


by the simple process of going there and 
going back again. If such 
are possible then the harmony books may 
as well be burnt at once. 

Yet one must stand respectfully before 
some of the points of scoring; the open- 
ing passage, with its combination of or- 
gan with orchestra (Sti. 
organ with orchestra in 
phony) is most majestic; 


in short many 


of piccolos in new effects, 
are to be 


of the instrumental touches, 
carefully studied. 


The Roman Coliseum was plundered for 
building material by the monks who de- 


spised the edifice and its uses; we fancy 


that Strauss’s inventions (they are oe 
nothing less) in the domain of acorns ound | 


reappear in the works of some wito 
nothing to admire in cTarathueee 


progressions that would make 
the skeletons of Cherubini and Albrechts-— 


modulations 


Saens also used 
his third sym-. 
the bold uses of. 
harmonies on the strings, the employment 





pen RIK ie oe rome | Planation of his proceeding showing it as exactly © 
Friedri¢h Nietasche in his romantic novel about what it seemed to us last winter—-an enthusiastic, bril- 
Zarathustra—as the old Parsee name for Zoroaster | liant land yet ful ; re 
. its of aston , | sihtaee | : | tands—represents that half mystical and half his- Teac une Jet respectful translation of Weber’s 
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i! oe Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart; _ the mountains. He comes forth st dawn and, ad- Viewed in that sense, we cannot find it ignoble or 


1 leet “Whether we like such | 10% 

2. e along. W : oe 

| Pauinber or not we must hear it if we ane Jayme ' | 
> be . ¢ ) es tawdry, while the effect is undentably exhilarating 
ir and genial. 


r i Mil. oP Pay lad Sk ap Mac Riri ee Bet NE aL a eA ire uel | dressing the sun, speaks of the human wishes 
>» be abreast of mod orchéstral thou | eae Po. fra ee ice) tk ioe , —- ont ’ 
There was singing by Mrs. Marian Titus, who | 


ee Ities were finely Bird om La Perle du Bresil-..'... a which arise in his heart of forty years and his de- 

overcome; the work turns the orchestra, | | bs 
had chosen from Mozart’s ‘M igic Flute’ the 
Queen of Night's scene «Non paventar,’’ and the 


nto a gymnasium in which every per- Invitation to the Dance, op 65, . “ sire to be no longer a oe het anda priest, ont . 
Yotmer has his athletic work to do, and all Ae PS . rl Maria y ib a gp man once more. For this, he feels he must decline 
“did their feats finely. PRe38, pets 
‘*Charmant Oiseau”’ song from David's ‘*Pearl of 
Brazil.”” Vhis young artist is fast fulfilling the 
“ promise which we, with Others, were glad to 


"wet “Zarathustra” must remain Zan. from his high estate, even as the sun descends from 
ne aig Jes | "a terrifyin erage concert patron as: 
“*Abschreckendes . Beispiel,”"—a__ terrifying e to the averag D 
Santen’ Sosa | Bat wheueiaeiea ae site te tia ah . Tecognize at her private recital in Bumstead Hall, 
7 . : ra’s per M ut when tvichard Strauss translated it into his sym- eae ee a aor 
‘the purely instrumental field. There Was | prijliant was the orches . | ' last season. Her voice is beautiful in its lim idit 
ze tine ian Richard Strauss was under | ance of the beautiful and impressive phonic poem, ‘*Thus Spake Zarathustra,’’ which Micvingt 
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| Riohawa dtrmtion: he tek’ de ecm. the! programme, he needed about ahalf an hour, and 
és : m nor, , : 


if t f th tentiaus: works | his zenith, and must pass to the unknown under- 

" P ings, nov ny of the more pre ous : 

eeample. ch ghee Pee dara May Op 4 od aes llenbatr. The symphony has ' world—only not to return, as does the planet. 

‘the aa Moria will-o’-the-wisp. The been heard here several times, but 

“ : ; he wrote good | of the last movement.\ | )  .,._,, 18 truth and its natural flexibility. Its éxtent is 
the pegpence of Bh pag if Mr Paur would | nthe aye phonic poem, “Thus Spake Mr. Paur introduced as the novelty of his third | remarkable, for it rises easily to F. and. 
Bee our pata with Strauss’ 4ymphony in | Zarathustra,’”’ is the latest work by. ’ y ; 


si This brief address, eloquently and _ tersely put, 
AWo ner School’ still remains Richard | never to better advantage than under 

Po ¥V'e 

no 


even attains G above the staff, these | 

ns | ingartner’s | Friedrich Nietzsché, which re- an orchestra increased almost fantastically with an. 
at ntary 0 Weber's. “Invitation up eager lates thie German version of zoroaster’e organ, a bell, and extra horns, flutes, oboes, harps | se ee nhl mequelity more Wee. me 
ee cose ke Fa aay of this plano wor Gownfall in the most graphic and pic-' gan, rns, ; yeTPS | harmonics of a violin than to the notes of a flate. | 
i plcasant picture ef a rather sentimental tiuresque manner imaginable. The in-| ands on. Insofar as his tremendous score can Best of all, the voice is beginning to show the | 
* | 


young man inviting a young lady to @ J) merable opportunities offered by this warmth and sympathy which were missing at her 
“ate violoncello to twirl with a languishing brought to his aid the full resources of | | trombones—the entrance of the prophet upon 

ent, . passages of remarkable power and great | has apparently | Melba have done nothing which Mrs. Titus may not 
ops exnected ways and the work is magni- | sjiniy dazed by the superabundance of: future, reverences science, feels the gloom of the | 

un for) ness and assured but modest. 

young man comes back to take one more | oriey her performance was recalled a the riddle aright; but such the explanation would’ overture; fo 


K ay elie: “Parlios bas’ tia inkehanelyh: at -dblr asm be understood, the composer has undertaken to 

Oe enticin ; , or e intro : : : : , . 

ee the ‘graphic work into the or- pees uitesins orchestral effects have not _ present—in the opening recitatives of trumpets and debut, and its steadiness and sustaining power are 
eh | increasing. Thetwo selections were so well sung 
Pyiolin; Weingartner causes a very ponder-, 2) Suarn orchestra. While the compo-. the scene and his first appeal to 

oy | | set about depicting those moods which possess Man | hope to do if she be faithful to h tand h If 
3 is more ingenuity than delicacy beauty, the scoring is so excessively Pp er art and herself. 
‘disr ayed in the arrangement of the dainty | ¢iaporate that there are moments during | as he foreshadows what he may meet in the veiled The cantabile passages were smooth, even and 
‘fied into something that was very Sa tal rich coloring and dazzling ornamenta- grave, grows back to healthy human life, longs 

Tx ’ ay ackn ° : . . - 

ina ten Git disclayed, and one may es- | Oi appearance of Mrs Marian Titus worldly delights, and finally loses himselt in con- For the next concert there are promised: A 
pe Nally thank Mr. Weingartner for elim- | as vocal soloist was very welcome. She templation and silence. We may not have guessed _ Haydn symphony; Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonora, No. 2” 
a Sag his partner--which always used | ozen times or more. The enthusiasm seem to be in the light of what few hints Strauss has with violin 

te abel 7 few enthusiastic individuals to | pata aye by her singing was thoroughly 


ee 


Yehestral ‘repertoire and caused a passion- j4,.2, neglected by Mr Strauss, who has 
| the great! as to give ground for maintaining that Patti aad 
‘ous couple to whirl around in a circus) cition is undoubtedly possessed of many planet of day. Then he 
tent 
: together in] . hen the auditor is— , 

ure; themes are coupled tog its ie Rasen by hag : caln, and the bravura was brilliant without hard- 
f vonph ) where the | ; cordiality, and 
(nating that awkward coda— | was treated with great ur movements from a Mozart serenade 
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obbligato by Mr. Kneisel; and _ the over- | 
: iven. t herzo and finale of Sch 
Be ures before the end of , , and there seems to be ample 8 rare ure, sche! cnhurmann. 
th - yes Mee: Ay agg Louis C, Hilson. : ation for the prediction which has The beginning promises well, being noble almost 
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been made regarding the brilliant future Howarp MAtcom TIcKNor. 


for this talented young Bostonian. Her to majesty, broad, firm, and yet with some mystery | 


. } Voice is rather light, but greater power in its slow severe phrases, its deep notes and its | Wtusic. 
MUSICAL WATTERS ' will no doubt come later. It is a voice of y 


~ 
— 


delightful quality, of extraordinary flex- solid organ-tones. But it soon rushes away into 


ibility and remarkable range, and one tumults which aren early chaotic; into clamors as if wu ieuiihnke same. 
that intelligent cultivation has brought , 


ie & mob were shouting, and not « prophet speaking; + he Symphon Orchestra gave its third concert 
under perfect control, The purity of her ’ e Symphony str 
Mrs Titus Sings at the 


nitably “shown fa the “Magic Flute” into passages which out-Wagner Wagner himself, | of the season last night in Music Hall. The pro- 
mirably shown in the ‘“‘Magic Flute 


y dinto a multiplicity of devices and deviations | ¢ramme was: 
fa. There are very few singers who an . 


are nee eg ae at ee ep which at last confuse and fatigue both ear and mind. Symphony No. 3, F major, op. 90... . Brahms 
the hich pitch without apparent effort. There are in it many magnificent orchestral combi- Recitative and aria from ‘‘The Magic Flute 
| 


i ; ....-Mozart 
\ he graceful ease with which she inter- nations, new and dazzling colorings and almost j eel eg Coa ea Sth ed thee Pah help 2 
The Famous Banda Rossa Noon to he peti the showy bird song from ‘The 6 Symphonie poem, ‘Thus Spake Z:rathustra, 
Heard in Music Hall. 


'Pearl of Brazil’ also afforded evidence reckless boldness ; but it gives more surprise than op. 30 't ehard Strauss 
| y ‘ . 6éT ‘ In . " ‘ena 99 
| of her finished technique. pleasure and excites nervously rather than arouses | Bird Song from ‘‘La Perle du Lyvesil 


| —_— a : : Invitation to the Dance 
| MUSIC LOVERS OUT IN FORCE. Spiritually. It must be immeusely difficult, and the (Orchestrated by Felix Weingartner.) 


Tuatha oe ; performance wasa glory to the Virtuosity of the | Soloist, Mrs. Marian Titus. 
Opening Se uveces se Terai Pipes oly orchestra and to Mr. Paur’s command and lea {er- 
easonin Pro 


ship. which was heard for the first time in Boston, 

he Boston Herald.] : 

I a nah Hye neste Not. 3, 1897. The The concert began with the third symphony of | and it produced an effect that it is not easy to 

A Brahms Symphony and a ponder- | Boston Symphony orchestra’s 16th sea- brahms, which mvure perhaps than any other of his | forget. Just what the composer intended aside 


ous Symphonic poem by Strauss were. son was opened at Music Hall tonight. writing justifies his admirers when they would fain | from displaying his wonderful skill in orchestra-. 
the rather too substantial instrumental | 


| The audience was large and critical, all set him beside Beethoven. And the last number | tion, it is difficult to say, even with the inspired 
features. of last week’s symphony con | 


nei N sche as a guide. At first one is tempted to 

) : the. first people and the -professional was that Weingartner transcription of ‘The In | Nietzsc . 
certs. Such massive and brain-taxing | ici . Pic rae city being present. lon af . 7 Aig believe that Strauss intended a huge joke ‘in the 
compositions as these would much bet-| @USC@ns ‘ ‘enthusiastically re vitation to the Dance,” which was played last ponderous German manner, gathered together 
“ndiony Agee Repeal | : os n er was tically. “sd ie 

¥e presented on separate occasions, bcs: wie Cotiductor Paur wan obtiaen season and called forth some critical opposition. fragments from Liszt, Bellini, Beethoven, Mozart 
audience listened > hla energie $0 tanith bibs Yonvioipise.: ities 4 T'be programme-book printed Weingartner’s ex- and Wagner, and wove them together with the 
Ma MONEVSE, and bestowed. well-| tb 6 ‘Soloist, scored a great success, 

Wee attends Pasa 


Several Vocal and Instrumental Re- 
citals—Preludes and Echoes. 


Interest naturally centered in the Strauss werk, : 
| 


Xd \ 





planation of his proceeding showing it as exactly — JI 
what it seemed to us last winter—-an enthusiastic, bril- 
liant, novel and yet respectful translation of Weber’s 
music from the language of the piano to that of the 
full band- much as one might translate a scene of 
Shakespeare’s text into the terms of painting, 
Viewed in that sense, we cannot find it ignoble or 
tawdry, while the effect 1s undentably exhilarating 
and genial. 
There was singing by Mrs. Martian Titus, who 
had chusen from Mozart’s “M igic Flute’ the 
Queen of Night's scene **Non paventar,’’ and the 
‘‘Charmant Oiseau”’ song from David's **Pearl of 
Brazil.”’ Vhis young artist is fast fulfilling the 
" promise which we, with others, were glad to 
recognize at her private recital in Bumstead Hall, 
oh ie wo oe oe voice is beautiful in its limpidity, 
Mr. Paur introduced as the novelty of his third | poshabrebrioig <a a a ge Y 
; y an 
even attains G above the staff, pret 


ng must cordially: thank” fr, Paur and mu free eee lause p up vies iy as ati f | Friedrieh Nietzsche in his rémattie novel about 
‘Composec only a year ago, Boston He at fees _  YZarathustra—as the old Parsee name for Zoroaster 
FH Before the, Buropean shout id. days |svuphony No 3 nF med sede econo Shes ball aystiol Aad be bie 
pent ould have waited ten or fifteen years orical religious personage as wearying of his life of 
“before our first audition of the hime ch solitude and reflection and evolution of doctrine in 
tion came along. Whether we like suc the mouitaius. He comes forth at dawn and, ad- 
dressing the sun, speaks of the human wishes / 


‘ . - { e are 
fone tid tah eter bag 
Te Oe ori pat Hips orchestra which arise in his heart of forty years and his de- 
th a gyronasium in ‘which every per- sire to be no longer a prophet anda priest, buta 
former has his athletic work to do, and a man once more. For this, he feels he must decline 

from his high estate, even as the sun descends from 

his zenith, and must pass to the unknown under- 

world—only not to return, as does the planet. 


‘did their feats finely. 
dt Yet “Zarathustra”’ must remain an haps, as generally interesting and intel- 
‘This brief address, eloquently and tersely put, 
might have taken a couple of minutes in delivery. 


“Apschreckendes. Beispiel,’’—a_ terrifying | jigible to the average concert patron as: 

“example; Strauss did better things, if not} ig any of the more_pretentious works 
But when Richard Strauss translated it into his sym- — 
phonic poem, ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra,”’ 


Sivee ecw e eho eee ; 
te ag eg ap - Johannes Brahms: 
Recitative, Non Payentar, and aria Infelice, | 
from PH) Flavto Magieo 1.0 1. fee ee ee aces. 
: Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart | 
Spmphonic poem, Thus Spake gf hustra.. 


Invitation to the Dance, op 65 
Karl Maria von Weber 


The No. 3 Brahms symphony is, per- 


agziinely colored, before he followed | py this composer. The symphony has 
the Wagnerian will-o’-the-wisp. The | peen heard here several times, but 
“Wagner School” still remains Richard | never to better advantage than under 
“Wagner, and has besides, no business In | Mr Paur’s able direction. Hspecially 
the purely instrumental field. There W4aS | prijlliant was the orchestra’s perform- 
a time when Richard Strauss was under | ance of the beautiful and impressive 
the influence of Brahms; he wrote g00d_— finale of the last movement. 
works then. We wish that Mr Paur would The symphonic poem, ‘‘Thus Spake 
rinse our ears with Strauss’® Symphony in | Zarathustra,’’ is the latest work by 
F minor. ,. | Richard Strauss. 
The concert ended with Weingartner’s poem by Friedrich Nietzsche, which re- | 
commentary on Weber’s “Invitation to the jateg the German version of Zoroaster’s 
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hour, and 
an orchestra increased almost fantastically with an . 


Dance,” Weber made of this piano work 
a pleasant picture cf a rather sentimental 
young man inviting a young lady to a 
turn in a most enticing waltz; Berlioz 
elevated the graphic work into the or- 
chestral repertoire and caused a passion- 
ate violoncello to twirl with a languishing 


violin; Weingartner causes a very ponder- . 


ous couple to whirl around in a circus 
tent. 

There is more ingenuity than delicacy 
displayed in the arrangement of the dainty 
picture; themes are coupled together in 
unexnected ways and the work is magni- 
fied into something that was very far from 
Weber’s thoughts. 


inating that awkward 
young man comes back to take one more 
farewell of his partner--which always used 
to cause a few enthusiastic individuals to 


applaud ten measures before the end of | 


the composition, Louis C. Elson. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 
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Mrs Titus Sings at the 


Symphony -Concert. 


The Famous Banda Rossa Soon to be 
fleard in Music Hall. 


Several Vocal and Instrumental Re- 


citals—Preludes and Echoes. 


eee 


A Brahms symphony and a ponder- 
ous symphonic poem by Strauss were 
the rather too substantial instrumental 
features of last week’s symphony con- 
certs. Such massive und brain-taxing 


compositions as these would much bet- 


‘ter be presented on separate occasions. 


The audience listened with commendable 
attention, however, and bestowed well- 


But one may acknowl- | 
edge the skill displayed, and one may €5- | 
pecially thank Mr. Weingartner for elim- | 
coda—where the | 


downfall in the most graphic and pic- 
turesque manner imaginable. The in- 
numerable opportunities offered by this 
text for the introduction of weird and 
tumultuous orchestral effects have not 
been neglected by Mr Strauss, who has 
brought to his aid the full resources of 
a modern orchestra. While the compo- 


sition is undoubtedly possessed of many | 


| passages of remarkable power and great 
| beauty, the scoring is so excessively 
| elaborate that there are moments during 
) its performance when the auditor 1s 
| fairly dazed by the superabundance of 
| rich coloring and dazzling ornamenta- 
tion, 
The anpearance of Mrs Marian Titus 
as vocal soloist was very welcome. She 
' was treated with great cordiality, and 
after her performance was recalled a 
' dozen times or more. The enthusiasm 
| awakened by_her singing was thoroughly 
deserved, and there seems to be ample 
| justification for the prediction which has 
| been made regarding the brilliant future 
‘\for this talented young Bostonian. Her 
' Voice is rather light, but greater power 
‘| will no doubt come later. It is a voice of 
| delightful quality, of extraordinary flex- 
ibility and remarkable range, and one 
that intelligent cultivation has brought 
' under perfect control, The purity of her 
' tones in the higher register was ad- 
' mirably shown in the ‘‘Magic Flute” 
| aria. There are very few singers who 
; are capable of singing this song in its 
original key, but Mrs Titus maintained 
| the high pitch without apparent effort. 
| The graceful ease with which she inter- 
preted the showy bird song from ‘The 
Pearl of Brazil’ also afforded evidence 
of her finished technique. 


MUSIC LOVERS OUT IN FORCE. 


Opening of Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
16th Seasonin Providence. 
[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 

PROVIDENCE, R. I1., Nov. 3, 1897. The 
Boston Symphony orchestra’s 16th sea- 
son was opened at Music Hall tonight. 
The audience was large and critical, all 
the. first people and the professional 
musicians of the city being present. 
Every number was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and Conductor Paur was obliged 


to respond to the encores. Mme. Gadski, 
| the soloist, scored a great success. 


The text is from the | programme, he needed about a half an 
Bg 
| 


planet of 
| Set about depicting those moods which possess man 


organ, a bell, and extra horns, flutes, oboes, harps 
and sJ on. 
be understood, the composer has undertaken to 
present—in the opening recitatives of trumpets and 
trombones—the entrance of the prophet upon 
the scene and his first appeal to the great 
day. Then he has apparently 


as he foreshadows what he may meet in the veiled 
future, reverences science, feels the gloom of the 
grave, grows back to healthy human life, longs for 
worldly delights, and finally loses himselt in con- 
templation and silence. We may not have guessed 
the riddle aright; but such the explanation would 
seem to be in the light of what few hints Strauss has 
given. 

The beginning promises well, being noble almost 
to majesty, broad, firm, and yet with some mystery 
in its slow severe phrases, its deep notes and its 
solid organ-tones. But it soon rushes away into 
tumults which aren early chaotic; into clamors as if 


a mob were shouting, and not a prophet speaking; - 


into passages which out-Wagner Wagner himself, 
and into a multiplicity of devices and deviations 
which at last confuse and fatigue both ear and mind. 


| 
Chere are in it many magnificent orchestral combi- | 
nations, new and dazzling colorings and almost } 

| 


reckless boldness; but it gives more surprise than 


pleasure and excites nervously rather than arouses , Bird Song from ‘La Perle du Lvesil 


spiritually. It must be immensely difficult, and the 
performance wasa glory to the Virtuosity of the 
orchestra and to Mr. Paur’s command and lea fer- 
ship. 


‘ 


The concert began with the third symphony of | 


writing justifies his admirers when they would fain 


In so far as his tremendous score can | 


The cantabile passages were smooth, even and 
calm, and the 


Symphonie poem, 


tones being delivered ina quality more like the 
harmonics of a violin than to the notes of a flute. 
| Best of all, the voice is beginning to 


show the. 


warmth and sympathy which were missing at her | 


debut, and its steadiness and 
increasing. The two selections were so well sung 


as to give ground for maintaining that Patti aad | 


Melba have done nothing which Mrs. Titus may not 
hope to do if she be faithful to her art and herself. 


bravura was brilliant without hard- 
ness and assured but modest. 


For the 


next concert there are promised: A 
Haydn symphony; Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonora, No. 2”’ 
overture; four movements from a Mozart serenade, 
with violin obbligato by Mr. Kneisel; and the over- | 
ture, scherzo and finale of Schumann. 


HowarRp MaAtcom TICKNor. 


—~ — 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The Symphony Orchestra gave its third concert | 


of the season last night in Musie Hall. 


;LramMmmMe was: 


Symphony No. 38, I major, op. 90........Brahms 
Recitative and aria from “The Magie Flute” 


sustaining power are | 


The pro-| 


| 
| 
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“Thus Spake Zo rathustra,”’ 
~< chard Strauss 
Perret) 


Op. 48) 
Invitation to the Dance 


(Orchestrated by Felix Weingartner.) 
Soloist, Mrs. Marian Titus. 


Just what the composer intended aside 


‘from displaying his wonderful skill in orechestra- 


set him beside Beethoven. And the last number tion, it is difficult to say, even with the inspired 
Was that Weingartner transcription of ‘The In | Nietzsche as a guide. At first one is tempted to 


« 


Vitation to the Dance,”’ 


Season and called forth some critical opposition. 


nm" fragments from Liszt 
[be programme-! inte . ’ -< 5 , 
Prog e-book printed Weingartner’s ex | and Wagner, and wove them together with the 


e ‘ linvea é S ee SS ) ’ f ’ j <=) ‘j ’ 
which was played last believe that Strauss intended a huge joke ‘in the 
ponderous German 


manner, 
sellini, 


gathered together 
secethoven, Mozart 


| 
| 
| 


| 


' 


Interest naturally centered in the Strauss werk, | 
i Which was heard for the first time in Boston, 


. and it produced an effect that it is not easy to 
brahms, which more perhaps than any other of his | forcet. 





richest and ‘noisiest orchestration. But, in the |}thorp has imitated master Dogberry to perfection, 
first place a joke of this kind is too costly, and | but it is a pity that he should have written him- 
in the next placé it is only just to Strauss to]}self down in this way in a symphony programme. 
believe that he woul dnot punish his audience un- |] Both the assertions made in his brief line are 


less he were in his most serious mood. incorrect, as every schoolboy knows. 


agp dh hi, 


To work out his ideas the composer has used 
all known species of instruments except the 
mouth organ and the xylophone, and the mass 
of sound that he produces is overwhelming. It is 


impossible not to be affected by the huge billowy | 


waves of sound that sweep down on the ear 
and temporarily deafen it. The effect can hardly 
be called aesthetic, for it is produced by the 
number of instruments employed, the victory is 
won by the largeness of the army and not by the 
strategy of the general. The genius of Strauss 
is merciless; it possesses huge lungs and stands 
close to one’s ear and bellows. On the art side 
it may be noted that a climax is never reached, 


for it is anticipated at the start. When a man is | 


‘awakened by an entire city tumbling about his 
ears, the blowing up of a single building by nitro- 
glycerine passes unnoticed. So after the first 
tremendous shock to the nerves one is prepared 
to note the poverty of the composer’s ideas, his 
triviality when he attempts to invent a melody, 
of which defect the cheap vulgar waltz theme 
is an example, and the debt that he owes to 
other composers. Another objection might be 
urged, and that is, the poem is deficient in 
‘“‘values;’’ the color is laid on with a _ prodigal 
hand, the high flights are dazzling, the shadows 
are of the blackest, but there are no subtle in- 
termediate tones leading from the one to the 
other. The effect is produced by the abruptest 
contrast, by opposing piannissimo to fortissimo 
effects, the faintest whisper followed by 
the loudest and shrillest shriek. The 
composer plays the part of the howl- 
ing dervish, he whirls madly about until he be- 
comes hysterical, and then he bellows. And yet 
there are logicalness and sequence of ideas, such 
as they are, and the rarest knowledge of or- 
chestral effect, which is always masterful, but 
not always judiciously used, as when, for example 
it swamps the violin solo, and masks the themes 
generally. To make the lion roar when the 
nightingale is singing may show skill, but it is 
not wisdom. That some of the weak thin themes 
lose nothing by being hidden beneath the richest 
, ornamentation is, perhaps not a thing of which 
| to complain, except on principle. The work was 
faultlessly read and played, and it is worth hear- 
ing. It is a strong, but not a vital work, for it 
says nothing new, and wins its way by the 
strength of sound and not by Strength of imagina- 
tion or of ideas. 

The programme for the fourth concert includes 
& Haydn symphony, Beethoven's *“‘Leonore, No. 
2”” overture, four movements from Serenade No. 
7 of Mozart, and a Schumann overture, scherzo 
and finale. Mr. Franz Kneise!] will be the soloist. 
A curious blunder may be here mentioned. In 
his programme book Mr. Apthorp writes: “The 
name Zarathustra is of Nietzsche’s invention: 
it is a fanciful variant of Zoroaster,” Mr. Ap- 
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Richard Strauss’ Symphonic | 


Poem Ably Rendered. 


Third in the ‘Season’s Symphony 


Concerts a Treat for Music-_ 


Lovers=—The New Work of the 
Evening .a Puzzling One to An- 
alyze—Splendid Orchestral Work. 
The selections for the third of this 


| season’s concerts ‘by the- Boston Sym- 
_ phony orchestra in Music Hall last even- 


ing were: : 


Symphony No. 8, i 
Aes on pavent from the 
hy u e’’ ; ’ ‘ 


*eeeoeeeeeaseneenee *e«eeereee eee 


**Thus 

2 EES R. Strauss 

‘‘Charmant oiseau,’’ from ‘‘La Perle du 
Bresil’’ - } Fr. Dayid 
Invitation to Dance........ Weingartner-Weber 
The soloist was Mrs. Marian Titus. 
The new work of the evening was the 
Strauss symphonic poem. As is well 
known by this time, the composer has 
founded his poem on eccentric Frederic 
Nietzsche’s whirligig, rhapsodic and 
brain-puzzling work thaf bears the title 


given to the score. If Zara Thustra 
spake as he is said to have spoken by | 


the author, it may be fairly surmised 
that it was through his hat; but if the 
interpretation given by Strauss is in any 
way reliable, Zara Thustra was pos- 
sessed of pulmonic organs of rhinosceros 
hide, and shouted his “thus spake’ 


through a megaphone of Brobdignagian 


proportions. 
It is an impossible task to analyze the 


Work except under conditions of com- 
plete familiarity with it, and even de- 


scribing it is encompassed with like dif- 
ficulty. In fact, it is one of those many 


things that must be heard to be appre- 
ciated, and heard often...And just here 


arises memory of Sam Weller’s story of 
the little boy, who, after repeated flog- 
gings for his backwardness in learning 


the alphabet, complained of ¢g 
through: so much for 80% littie. The boy 


was. wrong in principle, for.the alpha-. 


bet has a very important. place in the 
scheme of education, and it may be pos- 
sible, after all, that 

ertain to a thorough mastery of the 
ntricacies of this symphonic poem. | 
Whether or not what -Zarathustra 


spake; according to Richard Strauss, is 


of any consequence or of any 1 
worth is as yet open to question. W!) 
is already beyond all doubt is that. 


Zarathus- - 


oing - 


a like value may. 


_ there are better things th 
unmeaning asia, Whi 


is. genera’ly..understoad 
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is fired. 


The work is unhealthy; it suffers se-— 


verely from basstubaculosis, and its 


utterances.are too, often basstubathetic.. 


Wena at the topmost. height he 
achieved in pursuit of noise never came 
within measurable distance %. what 
Strauss has here achiéved in that re- 
gard, In fact, after: a hearing. of, this 
work, the bitterest opponem of Wagner 
in«the SOPOT of noise-maker would 
be unpardonably unjust. if;he did not 
concede that the: deity of Bayreuth has 
been unjustly aspersed, and was rather 
mild, lucid, not to say tame, than ear- 
dinning, in even his -most. boisterous 
moments. It is never difficult to make 
an orchestra speak noisily; even when 
it is confined to its normal numbers; 
but when the brass is increased, as it is 
in this score, 50 per cent. in excess of 
its normal state, the matter is greatly 


simplified. Here we-have a brazen con-. 


| not to be encouraged w 
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the most trying descrip 

the extremest virtuosity.o 

string and, wind alike. ... 
Mr. Paur has evident 


dition of six horns, four ieumpets, three | 


trombones and two bass tuba . 


On the other side, it may be said th ft ; 


. savage. an 

e the work asa 
whole is vague in meaning and barren 
of form. in the sense in which that term 
. d.in music, it. has. 
many, beautiful episodes, exquisite in the 
‘gtdce' and delicacy of the instrumental 
‘effects. Nor is the music wholly in that 


vein. of modern fastidiousness that. 


‘scorns clear and flowing melodiousness 
‘land a close on a full cadence. It is 
‘true nat the mejody is not strikingly 


o1 ast that it is— pga Aba igg almost 
vulgar, but melody is there, and in 


| = store. 


ow and again one is almost as- 
tounded, at the simplicity to which the 
composér bends, to the charm of the 
harmonic progressions he permits him- 
self. There is so much of these things 
.uat one is.almost inclined to think that 
the real Strauss is not fairly in evi- 
dence in the bizarre vein in which he 
ordinarily presents himself, but that 
there is beneath .all this eccentricity 
another Strauss who is more truly ar- 
tistic, and who prefers to masquerade, 
under the’ pressure of«false shame, as 


himself in his true colors. 

The orchestration is a marvel of orig- 
inality, intricacy and ingenuity. Even 
in. its wildest moments thé 


able. The pA bag instruments are di- 

ivided into many parts 
in a-manner never «before attempted, 
and the result is often bewildering in 
its novelty, and the strange effect of so 


Jargé and varied a body’ of string tone 


thus produced. The score is at its worst 
rtion of it called “‘The Dance 


‘Song,”’ which is a species 6f symphonic 


' waltz, which is ushered in with unheard- 
or cat 
hess of execrab 


erwauling, and with a grewsome- 
ly ugly dissonances, and 


an extreme modernist, than. to show 


i 
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skill and | 
knowledge of the composer are indubit- 
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ure and fresh quality: a: ‘d sf 
remarkably ne range, which reached 
in the allegro of the 


Mozart selection, and. to the high G@-in 
‘that by David with the utmost certainty, 


firmness and perfect purity’ of into 


Her middle notes are remarkably Nec 40 


_and warm for a voice? or 


so extreme a 


compass upward. In florid passages: ne” 


| proved herself exceptionally sk 
the ease, the smooth fluency and 


clean cut clearness with which she sane 
the exacting coloratur in the Mozart 


aria, and the cadenzas in the 
is a young singer of rare tale t, 


tionably brilliant vromise, and she at. 


once won the hearty favor of her aus 


dience, for she was stormily appla 
and was entausiastically recalled ; 


times after each effort. 
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richest and noisiest orchestration. But, in the 
first place a joke of this kind is too costly, and 


' thorp has imitated master Dogberry to perfection, 


in the next place it is only just to Strauss to) 


believe that he woul dnot punish his audience un- 
less he were in his most serious mood. 

To work out his ideas the composer has used 
all known species of instruments except the 
mouth organ and the xylophone, and the mass 
of sound that he produces is overwhelming. It is 
impossible not to be affected by the huge billowy 
waves of sound that sweep down on the ear 
and temporarily deafen it. The effect can hardly 
be called aesthetic, for it is produced by the 
number of instruments employed, the victory is 
won by the largeness of the army and not by the 
strategy of the general. The genius of Strauss 
is merciless; it possesses huge lungs and stands 
close to one’s ear and bellows. On the art side 
it may be noted that a climax is never reached, 
‘for it is anticipated at the start. When a man is 
awakened by an entire city 


Joth the assertions made in 


incorrect, as every schoolboy knows. 


| 
| 


tumbling about his | 


ears, the blowing up of a single building by nitro- | 


glycerine passes unnoticed. So after the _ first 
tremendous shock to the nerves one is prepared 
to note the poverty of the composer's ideas, his 
triviality when he attempts to invent a melody, 
of which defect the cheap vulgar waltz theme 
is an example, and the debt that he owes to 
other Another objection might be 
urged, and that is, the poem is deficient in 
‘“values;’’ the laid on with a_ prodigal 
hand, the high flights are dazzling, the shadows 
are of the blackest, but there are no subtle in- 
termediate tones leading from the one to the 
other. The effect is produced by the abruptest 
contrast, by opposing piannissimo to fortissimo 
effects, the faintest whisper followed by 
the loudest and Shrillest shriek. The 
composer plays the part of the howl- 
ing dervish, he whirls madly about until he be- 
comes hysterical, and then he bellows. And yet 
there are logicalness and sequence of ideas, such 
us they are, and the rarest knowledge of. or- 
chestral effeet, which is always masterful, but 
hot always judiciously used, as when, for example 
it swamps the violin solo, and masks the themes 
generally. To make the lion roar when the 
nightingale is singing may show skill, but it is 
hot wisdom. That some of the weak thin themes 
lose nothing by being hidden beneath the richest 
ornamentation is, perhaps not a thing of which 
to complain, except on principle. The work was 
faultlessly read and played, and it is worth hear- 
ing. It is a strong, but not a vital Work, for it 
says nothing new, and wins its way by the 
strength of sound and not by strength of lmagina- 
tion or of ideas. 


COMpPoOsers, 


color is 


fhe programme for the fourth concert includes 
& Haydn symphony, Beethoven's ‘‘Leonore, No 
~ overture, f a 
a" 4 *, four movements from Serenade No 
( of Mozart, and a Schumann overture, scherzo 
a 


nd flnmale. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the soloist 


A curious blunder may be here mentioned In 


his programme book Mr. Apthorp writes: “The 
hime Zarathustra is of Nietzsche's invention: 
it is a fanciful Variant of Zoroaster.’ Mr 
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MRS. TITUS A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Richard Strauss’ Symphonic 
Poem Ably Rendered. 


Third in the Season’s Symphony 
Concerts a Treat for Music- 
Lovers—The New Work of the 
Evening a Puzzling One to An- 
alyze—Splendid Orchestral Work. 


The selections for the third of this 
season’s concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra in Music Hall last even- 
ing were: 

Symphony No. 38, in, F 
Aria, *“‘Non paventar,’’ from the ‘‘Magic 

Puta hs oon ba tsns 6 eb bea tek es COLSD OOS Mozart 
Syinphonie poem, “‘Thus Spake Zarathus- 

tra’’ R. Strauss 
‘‘Charmant oiseau,’’ from ‘‘La Perle du 

Bresil’’ David 
Invitation to Dance........ Weingartner-Weber 

The soloist was Mrs. Marian Titus. 
The new work of the evening was the 
Strauss symphonic poem. As is well 
known by this time, the composer has 
founded his poem on eccentric Frederic 
Nietzsche’s whirligig, rhapsodia and 
brain-puzzling work that bears the title 
given to the score. If Zara Thustra 
spake as he is said to have spoken by 
the author, 
that it was through his hat; but if the 
interpretation given by Strauss is in any 
way reliable, Zara Thustra was pos- 
sessed of pulmonic organs of rhinosceros 
hide, and shouted his “thus spake’”’ 
through a megaphone of Brobdignagian 
proportions. 


It is an impossible task to analyze the 


work except under conditions of com- 
plete familiarity with it, and even de- 


scribing it is encompassed with like dif- | 


ficulty. In fact, it is one of those many 


things that must be heard to be appre- | 


ciated, and heard often. And just here 
arises memory of Sam Weller’s story of 
the little boy, who, after repeated flog- 
sings for his backwardness in learning 


the alphabet, complained of going 
through so much for so little. The boy 


| was wrong in principle, for the alpha- 


bet has a very important place in the 
scheme of education, and it may be pos- 
sible, after all, that a like value may 


| pertain to a thorough mastery of the 
| intricacies of this symphonic poem. 


Whether or not what Zarathustra 
Spake, according to Richard Strauss, is 
of any consequence or of any lasting 
worth is as yet open to question. What 
is already beyond all doubt is that the 


Brahms 


it may be fairly surmised | 


but it is a pity that he should have written him- 
self down in this way in a symphony programme. 
his brief line 


are 


ee ene: 


- original; 
| vulgar, 
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mentation it stands alone;- It is also 
certain that in places the composer has 
produced a more solidly-compact and 
ear-splitting noise than was ever before 
made hy any master, past or present. 
Unfortunately, these places are too 
many. The first tremendous blast blares 
on the ear early in the work with stag- 
gering result, and the second soon fol- 
lows. After this the repetitions become 
less and less effective, and at last, in- 
stead of surprising and thrilling, they 
excite an amused smile. The ammuni- 
tion is expended early, and only powder 
is fired. | 

The work is unhealthy; it suffers se- 
verely from basstubaculosis, and its 
utterances are too often basstubathetic. 
Wagner at the topmost height he 
achieved in pursuit of noise never came 
within measurable distance of what 
Strauss has here achieved in that re- 
gard. In fact, after. a hearing. of this 
work, the bitterest opponent of Wagner 
in-the capacity of noise-maker would 
be unpardonably unjust if he did not 
concede that the deity of Bayreuth has 
been unjustly aspersed, and was rather 
mild, lucid, not to say tame, than ear- 
dinning, in even his most boisterous 
moments. It is never difficult to make 
an orchestra speak noisily, even when 
it is confined to its normal numbers; 
but when the brass is increased, as it is 


_in this score, 50 per cent. in excess of 
its normal state, the matter is greatly 


Simplified. Here we have a brazen con- 


dition of six horns, four trumpets, three 
trombones and two bass tubas. 


On the other side, it may be said that 


there are better things than savage and 


unmeaning noise. While the work asa 
whole is vague in meaning and barren 
of form in the sense in which that term 
is genera’ly understood in music, it has 
many beautiful episodes, exquisite in the 


grace and delicacy of the instrumental 


Nor is the music wholly in that 
vein of modern fastidiousness that 
scorns clear and flowing melodiousness 


‘and a close on a full cadence. It is 


true that the melody is not strikingly 

that it is sometimes almost 
but melody is there, and in 
ample store. 


Now and again one is almost as-. 


tounded at the simplicity to which the 
composer bends, to the charm of the 
harmonic progressions he permits him- 
self. There is so much of these things 
iat one is. almost inclined to think that 
the real Strauss is not fairly in evi- 
dence in the bizarre vein in which he 
ordinarily presents himself, but that 
tnere is beneath all this eccentricity 
another Strauss who is more truly ar- 
tistic, and who prefers to masquerade, 
under the pressure of false shame, as 
an extreme modernist, than to show 
himself in his true colors. 
The orchestration is a marvel of orig- 
inality, intricacy and ingenuity. Even 
in its wildest moments thé skill and 
knowledge of the composer are indubit- 
able. The stringed instruments are di- 
vided and sub-divided into many parts 
in a manner never before attempted, 
and the result is often bewildering in 
its novelty, and the strange effect of so 
large and varied a body of string tone 
thus produced. The score is at its worst 
in that portion of it called ‘‘The Dance 
Song,’’ which is a species of symphonic 
waltz, which is ushered in with unheard- 
of caterwauling, and with a grewsome- 
ness of execrably ugly dissonances, and 
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The opening of the work is nobly im- 


pressive in its dignified gravity, 


Viewed from the most. favorable as-. 


pect, this symphonic poem must, on a 
‘necessarily prove 
It is cer- = 


first acquaintance, 
more curious than edifying, 
tainly interesting, inasmuch as it has 
| fine moments when its merits outweigh 
, its general exaggerated eccentricities, 
But it is unwholesome music—musi¢ 
not to be encouraged where what is best 
and highest in art are concerned. As 
far as Zarathustra is in the question, it 
means absolutely no more than would 
be an attempt to give a musical version 
of a table of logarithms, and it is more 
than probable, if heard in’a piano ver- 
Sion, it would seem trivial, inflated 
enough, as music pure and simple; but 
as a hitherto untried effort at tone color 
on a huge scale, it is decidedly unpar- 
alleled. And that appears to be about 
all. The difficulties of the score are of 
the most trying description, and call for 
the extremest virtuosity of the players, 
string and wind alike. 

Mr. Paur has evidentiy studied the 
work with all the earnestness that is in 
him, and the performance of it that he 
stimulated was brilliant, enthusiastic 
and effective in the highest degree. The 
audience may have been too greatly sur- 
prised by the strangeness of the work to 
welcome it with any vigorous outburst 
of approval; but be this as it may, it 
did not applaud with much fervor. The 
splendid work of the orchestra, at least, 
deserved a warmer recognition. 

The Brahms symphony, the most 
poetic and genial of the master’s 
achievements in its kind, was accorded 
a delightfully finished reading and per- 
formance. Weingartner’s trashy, im- 
pertinent and beer-gardeny perversion 
of the Weber waltz again proved un- 


‘ worthy to be played by this orchestra. 


Mrs. Titus won a great success by her 
singing of her two arias. She has a 
voice of pure and fresh quality and of 
remarkably high range, which reached 
to the high F in the allegro of the 
Mozart selection, and to the high G-in 


‘that by David with the utmost certainty, 


firmness and perfect purity of intonation. 
Her middle notes are remarkably full 
and warm for a voice Or so extreme a 
compass upward. In florid passages she 
proved t:erself exceptionally skilful by 
the ease, the smooth fluency and the 
clean cut clearness with which she sang 
the exacting coloratur in the Mozart 
aria, and the cadenzas in the ether. She 
is a young singer of rare tale, t, unques- 
tionably brilliant vromise, and she at 
once won the hearty favor of her au- 
dience, for she was stormily applauded 
and was entnusiastically recalled four 
times after each effort. ’ ' 

The programme for the aext concert 
is: Symphony in C, “*The Bear,”’ Haydn; 
overture, “‘Leonore,”’ No, i, Beethoven; 
four movements from the Maffner sere- 
nade, Mozart, and Schumann’s over- 
ture, scherzo and finale. 


ee 


Speaking of the augmented orchestra 
for the performance of Richard Strauss’ 
symphonic poem last Saturday night, 
some one called attention to its having 
two harps. ‘‘Dear me,” exclaimed a 


' Boston lady famed for her wit and mu. 


sical taste, “I didn’t know there were 
so many in the world!’’ 
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‘Richard Strauss’ Startling Work. 


Seventeenth concert Boston Syrep 
Rie 
_. Titus, soloist. The programme” “her 


Fine Singing by Mrs.. 

Marian Titus. way, 
hony 
Arian 


Orchestra; third concert. Mrs. | 


Symphony No, 3, in F : 


Aria, Non paventar, from ‘‘The Magic 


eR ge eee ee ——_— + oe Cee 


ld pa ee eae eh wbnaet Mozart | 
Symphonic poem, Thus Spake Zara- 


thustra R. Strauss 


Charmant oiseau, from ‘‘La Perle du _ 
Bresil’’..... Pee ts Te, oe gale bs gee F. David 


Invitation to Dance...Weingartner-Wehber 
'' It is rather hard to say which was the 


‘More extraordinary feature of the con- | 


cert, the symphonic poem of Richard 
Strauss or the singing of Mrs. Marian 
Titus. Let us take the most startling 
first—the alleged tone picture, ‘‘Thus 
Spake Zarathustra.’’ The written epi- 
sode by Nietzsche is abstruse and cha- 


otic enough, in all conscience;. but what | 


can be said of the music that it has ap- 
parently inspired? Young Mr. Strauss is 
already known as a modern of the mod- 
erns, as a colorist of splendid abilities, as 
a supreme master of the possibilities of 
a grand orchestra. If we could only stop 
there and not chronicle that this latest 
work is the most outrageous piece of 
musical brutality ever written, the most 
hideous conglomerate of ear-tearing dis- 
sonances yet heard in Music Hall, or any 
other hall, the most terrific example of 
sheer noise known to the world! It makes 
Wagner sound like Mozart or Berlioz like 
Haydn. To suppose it, to describe it, or 
even to refer to the musings and prayers 
of a philosopher is to concede that Zara- 
thustra was a raving maniac at the time 


young Mr. Strauss seized upon him. If 
the work must be considered as ‘*pro- 
gramme’ music, “Trouble in a Zoo” 
would be a far more truthful title. A 
very convincing accompanying sketch 
could be written by any one at all skilled 
in that sort of thing. 


Of course, this ‘‘poem” cannot be con- | 


temptuously thrown aside as worthless 
Stuff. It has moments of nobility of 
conception and splendor of harmony, 
and very rarely episodes of tender and 


mire un But the general effect is | 
at Of a fierce uproar and a fiendis} i. Pe : ‘ : 9 
ingenious cacophony that at last Ss ie | it is a fanciful variant of Zoroaster. 


an incentive to laughter. It would be | 
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Paur is espécially happy with this com- 
poser. | 
Dance”’ is still an 
spite of the enormous liberties the ar- 
ranger has taken with Weber’s writing. 
The playing off of themes against each 
other is ingenious and the orchestral de- 
vices well worked out. Opinions may 


differ as to the propriety of gilding the 


lily, but at any rate the gilding has been 
brilliantly performed. 


THIRD SYMPHONY. 


\“Thus Spake Zarathus- 


tra,’ by R. Strauss. 


| Nietzsche, the Dionysian, 
spires Strange Music. 


Mrs. Titus Sings Arias 


Mozart and David. 


The program of the third Symphony 
' concert given last evening in Music 
' Hall was as follows: 
Symphony No. 38, in F major........ Brahms 
Recitative, ‘‘Non paventar,’’ and Aria, 
‘‘Infelice,’’ from ‘‘ll Flauto Magico’’. 
Mozart 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Thus Spake Zara- | 
thustra,’’ Op. ¢ Richard Strauss | 
| (First time in Boston.) 
*‘Charmant oiseau,’’ from ‘‘La Perle du 


“Invitation to the Dance,’’ Op. 
Arranged for orchestra by Felix Weingartner. 
_ And first a word about the program- 
- book. 
Mr. Apthorp says: “‘The name of 
Zarathustra is of Nietzsche’s invention; 


And this statement appeared in Bos- 


fn ‘ to ( . X ) . * 
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read, as was to be: expected, for Mr. 


x 
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Weingartner’s orchestral tran- | 
Invitation to the | 
interesting work, 
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there’ Aug. 24 of tk e. same year. It was 
first performed at Frankfort, Nov. 27, 


4 


—— 1896. The composer conducted, me 


— conducted it also at Cologne, Dec. 


It was played in Berlin (under Mr. | 


Nikisch), Nov. 30. | | 
It was played twice in Chicago by 
Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra the lat- 
ter part of last season. 
Now this Zarathustra is net the old 


sage who is said to have laughed the day - 


he was born; he is Nietzsche himself. 
Strauss, abandoning Schopenhauer, 
found comfort in the strange book of 
Nietzsche, and the third act of his 
opera “‘Guntram”’ gives abundant proof 
“4 his study of the now insane philoso- 
pher. 

Before the work had been performed, 
this program was published: First 
movement; Sunrise. an feels the pow- 
er of God. Andante religioso. But 
man still longs. 


He plunges into passion (2d move-| 


ment) and finds no peace. He turns 
toward science and tries vainly to 
solve life’s problem in a fugue (3d 
movement). Then agreeable dance 
tunes sound; he becomes * an _in- 
dividual, and his soul soars upward 
while the world sinks to the depths. 

But Strauss himself gave this explan- 
ation to Mr. Otto Florsheim in Berlin: 
“T did not intend to write philosophical 
music, or.to- portray Nietzsche’s great 
work musically. I meant to convey mu- 
sically an idea of the development of 
the human race from its origin, through 
the various phases of development, re- 
ligious as well as scientific, up to Niet- 
zsche’s idea of the Uebermensch. The 
whole symphonic poem is intended as 
‘my homage to the genius of Nietzsche, 
which found its greatest exemplification 
in his beok, ‘Thus Spake Zarathus- 
ra. 

' * nn we 

There are two ways of regarding this 
remarkable symphonic poem: One to 
consider it aS program music, and 


judge it by the degree of force with | 


which it expresses certain metaphysical 
ideas—to consider it as a ‘“‘psychological 


rondo;’’ the other is to regard it as ab-| 


solute music, as though there were no 
title, no motto. I belong to the party 
that believes there are no ideas in mu- 
sic except musical ideas, If you name 
an overture. ‘“‘Egmont,’’ you may natu- 
rally try to find music characteristic of 
that hero’s life; but if you should name 
the overture ‘‘Duke of Alva,’’ could 


suggestions of the characteristics of 
that soldier and ruler, with the final 
exultation of a people victorious over 
him? In this music of Strauss, the final 


you not also find in the same music: 
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‘Is to me as a mole in the ground. Nor 


does the orchestral brilliance of the 
[ sections “Der Genesende”’ and “Tanz- 


| liede” disguise the inherent vulgarity 


| ideas. But the ‘‘Nachtlied’’ has pas- 
) sages of rare beauty, and the finale, 
* with its disquieting tonalities, is strong 
on account of: its deliberate leaving the 
question unsolved. 

This symphonic poem is a stupendous 
work, one that shouid be heard again, 
and soon. For surely if this music is 
madness it is the madness of a master. 
There is infinite color in detail; there is 
a giant’s command of harmonic treat- 
ment and harmonic aby Whether 
the marshaling of all these instruments 
makes thereby the greater true effect is 
a question to which I am now unwill- 
jing to say “Yes” or “‘No.” It surely 

geravates apparent cacophony. To 
me at present the work is not as noble 
or beautiful music as the preceding 

“Death and <Apotheosis’” which was 
played last season. 

The extreme difficulties disappeared 
in the triumph of the performance, and 
Mr. Paur is to be congratulated warmly 
‘on the intelligence, authority and sym- 
\pathy with which he led. His task was 

evidently a labor of love and admira- 
tion. 
| , o ** 

t Mrs. Marian Titus made her first ap- 
| pearance at these concerts. Her voice 
be of great compass, and it is of pure 
and agreeable quality. She sang the 
E from David’s opera delightfully. 
} 


The recitative and the first part of the 
aria from “‘The Magic Flute’’ demand a 
broader, more dramatic voice; she sang 
them with intelligence and. she dis- 
played a firm and smooth l@ato; and 
in the bravura passages that follow she 


acy and skill. Her colorature seemed 
natural and not deliberate or aggres- 
sive. The modesty of her bearing lent 
an additional charm to the exercise of 
'her art. 

a *«% 

When the Weingartner disarrange- 
ment of Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” wai first played here, the 
joke was taken in good part. This 
particular joke, however, did not bear 
repetition. I am gorry that Mr. Paur 


thought otherwise. 
Philip Hale. 
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The death of George F. Suck occurre 


of themes and poverty of truly great 
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e fugue “Von der Wissenschaft” 
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sang with more than ordinary accur- } | 
Phy 
j 
| 
| 
| 


. heXo George F. Suck, Musician. poo. 
at 


his home on Lamartine place, Jamaica 


warring tonalities, B major and C ma- Plain, Saturday. Mr. Suck, who was one! 
oil tS Bl Sahay bt Mgt part nial Spek of the best-known musicians of the city, | 
represent the ascension of the ideal 3 eee in 
man and the sinking of the earth into was born in Bremen, ; 


an easy matter to transform the Sympho- |, ton! 


ny audience into a band of gibbering idi- | The word Zarathustra was known 
Ots by the weekly repetition of this mas- centuries before Nietzsche was born. 


terpiece of noise. 


It made the severest demands upon the | 
orchestra, all of which were met in the | 


most superb style. 

Mrs. ‘Titus’ singing was remarkably 
fine, and her success was complete. Her 
voice is a clear, flute-like soprano of 
wonderfully high range and perfect into- 
nation, She sings Sympathetically and 
with great ease. In alt.—and she touched 

igh G in the Bird Song—the tone is 
rich, full and certain in attack. The flor- 
id passages of the Mozart aria were given 
With a smoothness and delicacy worthy 
of the most distinguished of prima don- 
nas. She made a deep impressoin on the 


Zoroaster is the Greek form of the old | 
Iranian Zarathushtra and the new} 
Persian Zardusht—a word meaning, | 
some say, “possessor of old camels.’’ 


an” % 


The reader is led to believe from the; 
Sketch of Strauss that he is still living | 
in Weimar. ‘In 1889 went to Weimar 
as Court Kapellmeister with Eduard 
Lassen,.’"’ Not a word about his return 
to Munich, which took place in 1894. He 
has just refused a call to Hamburg. He 
is still first conductor of the Court at 
Munich at a salary of $8000 a year, 
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| 


the abyss; or you may say that the 
eternal riddle is thus left unsolved— 
'but how far away all this is from mu- 
| sic. Let me now record the impressions 
‘that follow a first hearing; and they 
| are vague and almost timidly advanced 
after the only hearing of such an in- 
tricate and unusual work. : 


rn rr rr re ae CS 


* * 
| ‘The opening is marvelously broad and 
'impressive. The secret of its strength: 
‘is simplicity. The introduction of the 
Gregorian ‘‘Credo’’ and ‘‘Magnificat”’ is 


| effective, although in fact nearly all 


— that comes after the opening with its 


organ pedal and rolling drums is more| 
oot een, anti-climax. The section en- 


He lived in that country until 1550, when 
he came to the United States. In 1863 and 


1864 he ‘was director of the orchestra 


at 


the Boston Theatre, then under the Man- 


agement of Wyzeman Marshall. When the 


New England Conservatory of Music was 


brothers and three sisters. 
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‘opened, he was one of the first instruc- 
tors urider Eben Tourgée. He leaves three 
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The programme of the third symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was: 


Brams: Symphony No. 3, in F major, opus 90. 

Mozart: Recitative, ‘Non paventar,’’ and Aria, “In- 
felice,” from «fy Flauto Magico.” 

Richard Strauss: Symphonic Poem, “Also sprach 
Zarathustra,” opus 30. 

(First time in Boston.) 

Félicien David: Couplets du Mysolt “ Charmant 
Oiseau,” from ‘‘La Perle du Bresil.”’ 

Weber: “Aufforderung zum Tanz,” opus 65 (arranged 
for orchestra by Felix Weingartuer). 

Mrs. Marian Titus was the singer. 

‘Of the playing of the first movement of 
Brahms’s F major symphony only the tech- 
nical excellence can be praised; the read- 
ing seemed to us thoroughly bad, robbing 
the movement of all its native fire, strength 
and passion. Now and then a strong effect 
would be strongly, if over-laboriously, 
brought out; but there was a prevailing 
bent toward a finicking elaboration of 
minor details, a genteel timidity of accent, 
that made the mighty music seem like the 
counterpart of one of those steel-plate 
keep-sake engravings which the séntiment- 
ally inclined find so exquisite, and are 
called vulgar by artists. If ever Brahms 
hit out straight from the shoulder, it was 
in this rhovement; why, then, all this rose- 
petal minauderie? Were it not impossible 
that Mr. Paur should lack confidence in his 
orchestra, we should have said that this 
movement was taken timidly to avoid a 
muddle. Was the second movement taken 


.too slow or not? It was hard to tell; we 


are by no means sure. But sure. we are 
that it was terribly over-sentimentalized. 


The third movement went far better, and | 
the finale, one of Brahms’s most poetic | 


flights, was admirably played. That dan- 
gerously sudden break into the major (in 
the wood-wind) near the close went better 
than we remember to have heard it go be- 
fore, and surely never have we heard that 
ghostly reappearance of the theme of the 


first movement in the last measures made J} 


so evident to the ear. 
And so we have at last heard Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘Zarathustra’’! If Nietzsche’s 


Zarathustra spake thus, he spoke at no in- | 


considerable length and not with the most 
impeccabie clearness, ending with ‘‘to be 
continued in our next.’’ The composition 
reminds one of several things; only, for 
your life, not of any musical composition 
ever heard before—except by fits andstarts. 


It reminds one of civic processions, where / 
equidistant bands strike the ear with two | 


tunes at once, and in different keys. 
It reminds one of the old definition: ‘‘When 
a man speaks to you in a language you do 
not understand, about something that he 
does not understand, that is metaphysics.’”’ 
It reminds one of things one has tried to 


escape from in nightmares. They say | 


Strauss proceeds from Wagner; we should 
say he did with a vengeance—and with a 
certain carefulness in selecting his exact 


“oats” rial passage” in the breludé to 1e 
“Meistersinger,”. and backed himself to 


Schumann said of the first measures in the 
overture to ““Tannhiuser,’’ there is ‘“‘some-_ 
thing in it that takes hold of you, in spite 
of all!” With all its outrageousness, per- 
haps because cf its very outrageousness, it. 
somehow gives you the unavoidable impres- 
sion that the composer is a man, that he is 
in no sense a nobody. Whether you call 
his most prominent characteristic daring 
or cheek, such absolutely colossal ch— (beg 
pardon, we mean daring) has’in itself some- 
thing of sublimity. Still one can hardly 
call it the daring of excessive passionate- 
ness; neither does it seem akin to the game | 

ler’s desperate risk-all-to-win-all last 
throw. It is a very cold-blooded, precalcu- 
lating sort of daring; self-conscious and 
tolerably sure of itself. The thematic ma- 
terial—what there is of it—bears evident 
signs of being constructed on mathematical 
principles; you feel the inner impulse to be 
lacking, that the composer was driven to 
make the best of calculation instead. Only 
in a few instances does he appear to have 
trusted to blind chance; there are indeed 
some passages that sound as if he had 
drawn the separate notes blindfold out of a 
hat, but these are féw and far between. 
Not that Strauss does not know what pas- 
sion is, but that his knowledge of it seems 
to have been gained from dictionaries — 


i mainly and from the definitions of philo- 


sophical writers. But he certainly does 
write at white heat, not of passion but of. 
intense interest in his work; you can fancy 
Copernicus or Huxley working at just that 
heat, but never Beethoven or Wagner. He 
seems honest, too; at least to the point of 
making himself believe that he means 
every word he says. His power of will is 
enormous, almost amounting to genius in 
itself. He is so absorbed in his task of 
illustrating Nietzsche musically, so thor- 
oughly bound to do it or die, that, in his 
concentration, he often forgets that what 
he writes is not entirely his own; the re- 
membered phrase is to him as good as the 
calculated one; now it is from the “Flying 
Dutchman,”’ now from the overture to ‘“Eli- 
jah,’”’ now from Meyerbeer. We have heard 
some musicians say that this last ‘‘poem’’ 
of Strauss’s shows forth his astounding or- 
chestral technique even more  brilllantly 
than any of his previous works; well, mu-. 
sicians presumably know what they are 
talking about, but it certainly seems to one 
who has never tried it himself as if it could ’ 
not take any very enormous orchest 
technique to make music sound so horrible, — 
But the performance was truly a wonder; 
the orchestra had been rehearsing the work 
ever since the beginning of the season—_ 
possibly sacrificing a good deal else there-- 
to—and the inordinately difficult score wag 
played apparently to absolute perfection, 
Even that unearthly aequale in the ‘celli 


‘and basses at the beginning of the fugue 
/ sounded almost clear. This passage, by the 
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SEASON 1897-98 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetorn. 


IVY. CONGERY. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in C major, “‘L’Ours’’(TheBear). op. 
. Vivace assai. 
. Allegretto. 


. Menuetto: Un poco Allegretto. — Trio. 
Finale: Vivace assai. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE, to “‘Leonore,’’ No. 2, in C major, 
Op. 72. 


MOZART. FOUR MOVEMENTS FROM SERENADE No. 7, 
in D major, (Haffner). 


Adagio. — Allegro assai. 
Andante. 

Menuetto. — Trio. 
Rondo: Allegro. 


Cadenzas by E. PAuR. 
Violin Solo, Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


SCHUMANN. OVERTURE, SCHERZO, anp FINALB, op. 52. 


. Ouverture,: Andante con moto. — Allegro. 
. Scherzo: Vivo. — Trio: l’istesso tempo. 
. Finale: Allegro molto vivace. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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, - d-of work has been heard -m , 4 
‘the much ao tear and his men have cov- ‘ Knetsel) ; Schumann, overture, scherzo, and 
ered themselves with glory in the giving of | finale, opus 52. 
it. Let so much go on record. | | : 
If anything could exceed the Teutonic | B 0 st on Music Ha I 1. 
impudence of Mr. Weingartner’s preface to | 
his orchestral arrangement of Weber’s “In- 


PAUR, Conductor. 


(The Be aT } OT) fyty 


OVERTURE, to ‘‘Leonore.’’ No. 


SEASON 1897-98 

as a person of prominence in the musical 

winter could hardly count as a real début. 

tional sense of the word—we find little in 

| > Toe 
sensuous pleasure to hear that voice made | Pr rocramMmne. 
. IV. Finale: Vivace assai 
agile bravura soprano is more handicapped 
Op. 7 
sense of what vocal perfection is. We 


vitation,”’ it is the vileness of the arrange- 
ment itself. The thing was played here last 

season; that was enough in the way of 

deference to Mr. Weingartner’s reputation 

world. Its repetition this season was an in- : 

sult to Weber, Berlioz, and the public. ) z M : 

Mrs. Titus made her first appearance be- | 2 “a6 N Sy M PHON Y ORCHEST RA 

fore a general Boston audience at this con- | 2 I)\ 

cert—for her singing at the Tuilerics last | 

She has made much progress since then | 

She is a truly delightful singer, her beauti- | Mr. EMI 

ful light soprano, with its unusual compass 

in alt, being no small item in the pleasure 

she gives. Of what is called nowadays 

“temperament’’—in the exuberant, emo- 

sf “ w % ry ¥ 

her; she belongs rather to the canary-bird LV. CONCERT 

category of ight soprani. All of which we | - | - 

would by no means count against her; 

dramatic passionateness does not cover the | 7 - : | 

whole field of music, and there is much ex- SATUR DAY. NOV EM BER 6, AT S. P. M. 

quisite work of great artistic value for the | 

lighter agile warblers to do. When a voice 

is a delightful instrument in itself, it is a 

the most of in sparkling fioriture and ear- | 

charming cantilena; our modern artistic | | | 

‘earnestness’ has not made sweet sounds SYMPHONY in C major, ““L’Ours”’ 

any the less sweet, nor fine vocal phrasing, | Vivace ee 

showing forth the whole beauty of the musi- : It. Aiee Ces tC aore 

cal phrase, the less artistic. Perhaps the [Ir. Menuetto: Un poco Alles 
| at the beginning of her career than in any 

other; for the charm of her art lies mainly | 

in its perfection, and perfection is not SMEATON 

reached at the start. But Mrs. Titus its al- BEBKTHOVEN. 

ready far on the road thither; she sings | 

really exquisitely, musically, and with a! 

liked her best in the David song; Mozart's | MOZART. FOUR MOVEMENTS From SERENADE 

great aria is on a larger scale, more . in D major, omnia ‘) 
dramatic in style, and calls the deeper | Adagio. — Allegro assai 
emotions into play. The Mozart of ‘Die Andante. ay 
Zauberfidte’’ could not forget that he was Menuetto. — Trio. 


| condo: Allegro 
a great dramatic genius, and even when he | | Rondo: Allegs 

made his song-birds-warble, you feel some- 
thing volcanic beneath. Mrs. Titus sang 
the aria extremely well, especially so in the 
later florid passages; but there is more in 
it than she shows forth. The charm of her 
phrasing in the David song, the winning 
fascination to the ear of that high G- 
natural at the end, were more penetrating 
and convincing. This young woman plainly 
has a career before her; her teacher, Mrs. 
Salisbury (whilom Miss Gertrude Franklin) | 
may well be proud of her—and she of her | = tc Rehearsal and Conce ‘xt week 
teacher. The audience evidently thought | | | See Pe eee ee ee 
as we did, for the applause and recalls were 

of the heartiest. 


The next programme is: Haydn, sympho- 


Cadenzas by EK. PAUR. 
Violin Solo, Mr 


SCHUMANN. OVERTURE, SC peng 


[. Ouverture,: Andante con Reva — Allegro. 
II. Scherzo: Vivo. — Trio “p 5so tempo 
III. Finale: Allegro molto vivace. 


AND FINALE, op. 
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; si : Os ; pig ‘Ss Png elatitiets, - résiinents : vag ected that the primrose was magnified 
} 


aan ntoachrysanthemum. The work is essen- 
i pig music, eas ee fit - 

. Sympnonic programme in Musie Hall: an 
Symphony Coticert Up to Highest in its full orchestral dress it seemed like a 
S . ouTY cee Sc NB So ghee a 
tandard of Orchestra. \neisel playe e solo vane with a 
concert, given last evening in Music | rise ee the somewhat dogged tech- | to BRO RUMbere Sd Che ee eae bi 
Hall, was as follows: | nical endeavor. The programme of Saturday showed that | Paur were commendably unobtrusive and 


Symphony in C major, “‘’Ours,”’ Op. * , | Philip Hale. Dr. Paur feared that indigestion or even tomiteeesk: watch abat be beth, of 
ayan ‘O . wt : uN C vic Signe ie is able to e 

Four Movements from Serenade No. 7 | S ric might follow upon the heels of the a fitting set of cadenzas to a work of this 
in D major, ‘‘Haffner’’..... ee tae oo ---Mozart | rich viands he has been allowing us: there- fates oat ss ap composers would have 
cue moo by Mr. Franz Kneisel.) | the other highly epicea dishes wes ‘igure treatment or some briliant display 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore, No. 2 Beethoven ey Sty spiced dishes, were put of their individuality, but these cadenzas 
ae a ond Finale, 4 back in the cupboard, and we were Sud- | seemed to grow logically out of Mozart's 
_denly ordered a Simpie diet of musical oat- | themes. Both Mr. Paur and Mr. Kneisel 

This was a concert that gave respect- ' meal an@ gruel were applauded at the end of every move- 


leasure. The composers were al] SA ap ment. 
sie poe Dh tees The Gere | 1c A long reign of Simplicity marked the And now there came a step towards 
\ 


doubtful characters admitted, no Rus- first two thirds of the concert, and Haydn | Modern music in the performance of Bee- 
’ 


and Mos: isy | (hoven’s “Leonore Overture, No. °"" The 
sians—terrible fellows, reeking with d Mozart ousted the morbid and noisy | overture is not in the full modern style 


vodka—no frivolous and suspicious | moderns. After all it is as well to be re- | (‘Leonore, No, 3," is that), but it seemed 
Frenchmen, leering at estimable mat- | : minded occasionally that there was once grandly dramatic, coming after SO much 


’ rede a@ time when seventh c re solve fast century music; one was able to a&p~ 
rons of the Back Bay, no queer Swedes | | th chords were resolved, preciate it, on this oecasion, as those did 


or Norwegians or Danes or Italians. | and when logical ideas were expressed } who first heard it, when it seemed the cul- 
To be sure there was wedding music, | hea page the aid of a monster brass band. mination of all that was bold, erotional 
but the music Mozart wrote was emi- | dénie ace came somewhat over sud- and daring. It must not be forgotten ttrat 
nently fit for the wedding of Miss Eliz- | ti . 1 AIIC © course ot dieting Was con- there are some who prefer the second 
y | nued too long. It was not good policy lLeonore overture (the accepted numeration 
abeth Haffner, daughter of the whole- to present a light work by Mozart directly is not chronologically correct) to the fam- 
sale merchant and burgomaster, to Mr. ahi a very simple faydn symphony. Mr. | OUS “No. 3." While we are not of thege, 
Spaeth. None of the guests became in- the @hteen trom ent anxious to separate we certainly may deplore that the greater 
et he « . < i - cL ‘SS, ‘ ‘SCE 2e > ) ‘ese ‘’ . \< 
bring a blush to the bride’s face. Cherefore the concert at first seemed a_ far too seldom, it ie treated like : Pei Fs 
little too rococo. But it rested the men lation in a rieh family. 


| | €xtra instruments! For here is depth 

An Evening Without a Soloist or of thought as well as strength inex. 
ession. 

Any Orchestral Sensation, bes overture in the little symphony 


| of Schumann is very delightful music. 
The program of the fourth Symphony | The grace and spontaneity of melody 


. | 
ray 6 2” | and it was easy for the audience ‘ecelve o Pas Se 
Haydn’s ‘“‘Bear’’ symphony was played | vee as Cas’ ence. it received a really splendia interpreta- 
Fh aay cl Mr. Nikisch, Dec. 7, 1889. Freee § seal, SJ mphony, called “The Bear’ tion; powerful, earnest, with every little 
The program book then stated that it (LOI ‘avcn's frequent duplication of Keys figure and sub-theme brought out clearly, 

prog rendered special nomenclature hecessary so that the veriest tyro might follow its 
was the first performance of it in Bos-_ in a time when opus numbers were not. construction, Its fumous trumpet call 
ton. This seems hardly possible, but carefully used) was charmingly played, ! was given (by Mr. Mueller we presume) 
the statement was not contradicted. a ASenden ena CaS Ape had , Nouteentan aren ana ve perfect combina. 
an abanc | ss ST 4 ‘ “as nspli'- tion With the stant orchestra. 
pth Air. gaepyaan Nese + oA ee ing, | Good, healthy and exhilarating | Lhe concert then took a Step still nearer 
piay ere since, A. | music it was, and its merits were recos- | to the musie of today by presenting Schu- 
wonder—for there is little of interest in nized by the audience. | /mann’s “Overture: Scherzo and Finale,” 
it except the finale, which Bays some- | | ¥ <p were no moments of frenzy in the really a symphony without a slow move- 
thing. and in an ingenious fashion. | hed. ay Aa ob beta ee: at, Zarathustra’) ment, and more clearly in symphonic form 
The first three movements are hope-. W! stele bed setween B major and © major than the four ‘“‘symphonies”’ of the com- 
lessly antiquated. without any of the | S¥Mmbolically proved that all human knowl- poser. Although given to the world in 
beauty that is ‘often found in old... suse ends in coos and dissatisfaction ; i revised form, the little Symphony was 
Paakionad things : | t 1ere was no p ilosophy of any kind, only | originally an outcome of that happy period 
anh a a the Mozart would have | some yeaa melody, some pure har- | which marked Schumann’s highest powers, 
been dull If the performance had not. morty, some ¢ early-detined musical archi- | the year immediately following his mar- 
been 50 admirable Of course we hear | pn eo and ot b Pact lively ending, re- | riage with Clara Wieck, Which took place 
this music all out of proportion It | sembling ation to anaes: it seemed a | in 1840. Just as this epoch brought forth 
was written for a festival occasion | good foundation to buile upon. | Perhaps two contrasted cycles of song (‘‘Frauen- 
at MNare wan feasting, there “was | some day a composer will come along who liebe und Leben” and “Dichterliebe’’) SO 
laughter, there was wooing between will unite this directness of melody, this | one finds it evolving simultaneously, two 
the movements It was played by a perfect symmetry of parts, with modern different Symphonies, the glorious one in 
small orchestra, not by such a large orchestration and more advanced figure de- 6 flat, recently performed, and this earn- 
band of strings with a few wind in- | velopment, and that composer will clear | est and less popular work, 
struments. But played as they were the modern musical atmosphere. We fancy | Although there is no slow movement in 
last night the movements chosen gave that Bizet might have become such a | this composition it seems a more sombre 
pleasure, especially the  andante Patel thirtiente only lived beyond the} work than the B flat symphony. it is 
menuetto and rondo. Mr. Kneisel played | fatal thirties. zt 5 probably the more Schumannesque of the 
the solos with exquisite finish and | i 10 follow Addison with Wordsworth, to] two; if there seem too much of dissonance, 
beauty of tone Mozart himself would | i; | give gentle Mozart after simple Haydn, of shadow, for a product of the happiest | 
have applauded And the cadenzas by _ | Was “wasteful and ridiculous excess. lt | era of. the composer’s life, it may be re- 
r aur were in excellent taste They | was the Haffner Serenade that came after membered that with Schumann a great | 
were n the spirit, and they were not | the symphony, curtailed to four moOve- | joy Was a serious thing, that the dreamy | 
too long. 4 , | ene rag > Sp ores “ ee coeaeee pare ee ie dual nature, ‘ne part &e named | 
' | 1011Nn part, iS serenac a se ! ) ‘‘Husebius,’”’ was ever in rospective, never | 
we % BNE We Ste likely te eee cre | movements, in the last century fashion tor wildly jubilant, 
grandeur of the No. 2 overture. There | instrumental serenades) was originally a if in speaking of Schumann’s works we 
are passages in this Leonore No. 2 that | bit of lightly scored wedding music for constantly refer to points in the com-~ 
seem to me even more dramatic than - _ the daughter of a merchant, an unpreten- 1 poser’s life, it may be borne in mind that 
any in the so-called greater I am not | | tious and pretty composition—in its proper this composer wrote music more direct y 
sure but that as a theatre overture it | Sphere. Of the man who passes by such a autobiographical than any ‘other. le 
| | | Work disdainfully one can only say:— music was often the offspring of defin te , 


| 
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tely mc convinein 
‘offering of thanks with which Mendels- 
hn closes his “Scotch” symphony. 
“Altogether then, if the programme was 
ot the most pregnant with interest, if 
it lacked contrast in its earlier numbers 
and movements, it was none the less one 
‘of the enjoyable occasions, chiefly be- 
muse of the steadiness and perfection of 
nsemble that ruled throughout. 
me ss Louis C. Elson. 
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Fine Programme of Music of 
the ®lder Compositions. 


A Wholly Pleasing Concert and 
‘Most Interesting = The Haydn 
: Symphony and a Beethoven 
Overture Among the Numbers— 
_ A Mozart Serenede, 


The programme for last evening's 

‘concert by the Boston Symphony or- 
‘ehestra in Music Hall was: : 

: m hony in ©... Seeded ees avan 

ture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 2......,Beethoven 

‘Movements from the ‘‘Haffner’’ 

2 ...Mozart 


in &) 
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Many. of his symphonies have had 
these .< roll names conferred on them 
®uch as “Morning,” “Noon,” ‘Evening,’ 


e Hen,” “The Schoolmaster,” ‘Mer- — 


" “The Philosopher,” “The Chase,”’ 

The Clock,” and Pe on. 

named ‘“‘Mit. dem Paukenschlag,” and 
SUL another ‘““Mit dem Paukenwirbel.” - 

. Haydn wrote 125 symp 

eeroenattly bene ed ‘t y neye very 
Often, this christen ,of. them was 
} robably ee hal f xiv is a enee 
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same family. 


The serenade is in eight movements, of 
which only an adagio, one of the four 
allegros, an andante and one of the 
three minuets were performed last even- 
ing. Of these movements three have a 

art for the solo violin, the andante be- 
ng prominent in this regard. For the 
solo instrument Mr. Paur has written 
cadenzas which are theroushty charmin 
in their close adherence to the spirit o 
the work in which they are introduced, 
in their grace and refinement of taste 
and in their effectiveness, In addition 
they are discreetly brief, not over am- 
bitious, are in nowise obtrusive, and give 
a delightfully piquant and appropriate 
emphasis at just the proper moment. 

The serenade was beautifully read and 
performed, the fine minuet with special 
nobiiity of style. Mr. Knetisel  inter- 


_ preted the solo part with infinite deli- 


| 


cacy, and in the andante with a warm 


| and tender sympathy that was artistic 


& them a‘more | 
mthe key name 


in the very best sense of the word. 
This performance througnhoul was genu- 
ine Mo Zart playing, which, simple as it 
may appear, is not a task easy of suc- 
cessful achievement. «There was great 
applause after each movement, and Mr. 
Paur and Mr. Kneisel were called on 
to bow their acknowledgement on each 
occasion. 


The Beethoven overture, fn severai 
respects the most effective, if not the 
most elaborate, cf the introductions -he 
composed for his operas, wears wonder- 
fully. Even at a time when music is 
revolutionized it stihl sounds fresh, or- 
chestration included, and among all the 
overtures that have been written since 
it would not be easy to find its peer. It 
vas splendidly read and played; nothing 
was lacking in regard to color, vigor 
and effectiveness, 

The Schumann symphony cannot be 
said to retain its freshness, except in 
the scherzo. The repetitions in the first 
movement begin to pall and the hues 


Ihave faded. The work of the orchestra 


through the whole concert was beyond 


criticigm., _ eae 
The performance of the Haydn sym- 


phony must not be passed by without a 


word of recognition, particularly for the 


brilliancy, fire and accent with “which | 


the finale was given. There will be no. 


rehearsal or concert this week. 

The next programme is: 

Sy phony in D, No. 7, op. 22, Mozart; con- 
certo for piano, Paderewski; suite in D, op.. 39, 
Dvorak; overture “‘Le Part du Diable,’’ Auber, 


The soloist is to be Mr. Alberto Jonas. 


Another is 4 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS | 
CONNELLY’S “Aus. 


The Symphony Concert. 
The fourth concert of the season was given by 
| the Symphony Orchestra last night in Music Hall. 
| The programme was: 


The programme was very attractive despite its 
| antiquity, and one could listen to it with unal- 


pts 


Violin solo, . 
Overture, 


loyed delight, although, perhaps, with a tolerance | 


that we who have the ‘uck to be born at a later 
| day generally display towards the old ma:<cers. 
some of us may have wished that “papa” ilaydn 
had lived in modern days when bass tubas take the 
| place of ideas, but the symphony was delightful 
! nevertheless, and the learning, grace and imagina- 
| tion of the master as evident as ever. The “Mozart 
| Serenade added to the charm and it gave Mr. Knei- 
| sel the opportunity to again demonstrate his rare 
| Skill, faultless taste and exquisite grace as  vio- 
| linist. Mr. Kneisel is an accomplished master in 
| subduing his individuality to the intentions of the 
'composer whose works he interprets, and nothing 
| is wanting in the way of proper color and Style 
| fitted to the work in hand. He is always the artist, 
| but never more admirable than when playing the 
works of the old masters. 


gramme for the week following is: Symphony, D 
major, No. 7 (without minuet), Mozart; coneerto for | 
pianoforte, Paderewski; suite, D major, op. 89, | 
Dvorak; overture, ‘‘Carlo Broschi,’’ Auber. The | 

| soloist is Mr. Alberto Jonas. 

Cenn — NU 

The fourth Symphony programme was entirely a | 
standard one, as if Mr. Paur had thought that | 

| everybody en the stage and off needed a little respite | 
from the demands which have been recently made i 
on mind and nerves. ‘There were Haydn’s ‘‘Bear’’ | 

Symphceny, Beethoven’s ‘*Leonore, No. 2’’ overture, 
Schumann’s ‘*Overture, Scherzo and Finale,’ and 
—this being the only unfamiliar selection—four 
movements from the Serenade by Mozart which is 
numbered seven in the Haffner edition, Mr. Knueisel 
playing the violia obbligato. Of such a programme 
there is nothing to be said save that it was delight- 
fully and worthily performed throughout and that 
Mr. Kneisel rendered deliciously the solo violin 
part and Mr. Paur’s appropriate cadenzas in the 
‘*Serenade.”’ 

The programme for a fortnight hence stands thus: 
Mozart, Symphony in D major, No. 7, Op. 22, (with- 
out Minuet) ; Paderewski, Cuncerto for Pianoforte; 
Dvorak, Svite in D major, Op. 389; Auber, Over- 

|} ture, ‘Carlo Broschi.’’ Soloist, Mr. Alberto Jonas. 


| 
| There will be no concert next week; the pro- 
| 
| 


| dience, 


much. pleasure, 
great. heartiness.. 


playing of. the 
pe desined, IF 

great prominence.to the dru 
and heavy brass instruments, and ther 
have, been performances of. the work 
here in the past when the strings and 


reeds were fairly drowned, but last even-. 


ing’s performance. was thoroughly well. 
balanced and artistically Pye Se Ae! 
The No 2 **Leonore’. overture was 
finely played, of course, but it. did not 
prove especially entertaining to the au 
Beethoven. wrote so. many’ 

works of much greater value and in-. 


| terest that it Is not surprising that 
‘fumber is so rarely found on eoncert 
| bad hy 9 


programs. 7 ai 

The most enjoyable feature of Jags 
night’s concert was undoubtedly the 
splendid performance of the four: move-. 
ments from Mozart’s Serenade. The 
movements were the eight, Adagio in 
I) major and Allegero assai in D major; 
the second, Andante in G major; the’ 
third, Minuet in G minor with trio in @ 
major, and the fourth Rondo: Allegro 
in (+ major. Especially interesting was 


| the fact that Mr Paur had written the. 


cadenzas, and no less welcome was it’ 
that they were to be played by Mr 
Franz Kneisel. Of -Mr Paur’s work 
only words of warmest praise are to 
be written. The cadenzas are fine ex- 
amples of this class of composition and 
are in keeping with spirit of the orig- 
inal -work. Mr Kneisel’s playing was 
positively brilliant, and well merited 
the enthusiastic ‘applause won from. 
both the audience and members of the 
orchestra. te ir) xa 

The Schumann overture, scherzo and 
finale proved another cereeu rte number, 
The light and buoyant character of the 
overture with its many charming themes 
and contrasted color effects, received de- 
lightrut interpretation; the scherzo, one | 
of the brightest ever written by Schus| 
mann, was played with fine spirit and | 
captivating effect, and the work of the} 
orchestra in the brilliant finale was of 
unrivalled excellence. _ if t: 

There will be no sym 


wnt 


ony concert this | 


| week, the orchestra ng away on its 
re) art 


first tour of the season. r the con 
of Nov 20 the program will be: Mozart's’ 
symphony in D major, Paderewski’s con- 
certo for pianoforte, orak's suite i tS ' 
major and Auber’s overture to “Carlo. 
Broschi.”’ Mr Alberto Jonas will be the 
soloist. cd a RE ea are at Hi 
j She Ee a ee OER 
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this work; the 
‘first movement is as clear as one of Mo- 
‘gart’s, and as the concert-overture (estab- 
‘Tished by his colleague Mendelssohn) was 
a sonata-allegro form, we can understand 
-the title—‘‘Overture’’—as given to this . 
‘first movement; it is as much a concert- 
‘overture as ‘“‘Thé Hebrides,” or “The Fair | 
 Melusina.”’ | 

Every movement was finely played, in 
fact, the whole concert was up to the 
highest standard of our orchestra. The 
finale was given with a massive power and 
solidity that caused it to become almost 
a revelation. The culmination was like 
@ great hymn of thanksgiving, and infi- 
nitely more sincere and convincing than 
the offering of thanks with which Mendels- 
sohn closes his ‘‘Scotch’’ symphony. 

Altogether then, if the programme was 
not the most pregnant with interest, if 
it lacked contrast in its earlier numbers 
and movements, it was none the less one 
of the enjoyable occasions, chiefly be- 
cause of the steadiness and perfection of 
‘ensemble that ruled throughout. 

Louis C. Elson. 
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sting of the movements, 
ing out being in Haydn’s most vigorous 
and most elaborate and ‘most brilliant 
manner, dy 8 - ZF ; 

The. serenade, which was written for 
the wedding of Elizabeth Hafner, a 
daughter of one of the prominent mer- 
chants of Germany, was not the only 
work Mozart composed in honor of the 
Hafners, the other being a symphony in 
D, also composed for a wedding in the 
same family. 


ae eaten, OLA The fourth of this season’s Symphony 
concerts in Music hall was enjoyed, Fri- 
day afternoon and last evening, by the 
usual large gatherings. Mr Paur of-— 
fered the following program: | 
Symp pony in © major, l’Ours, op 66 (Andre, 


Peewee eer esesesressreessess coset Hayd | | 
Overture to Leonore, No. 2 in G major, op (3, | 


: Ludwig van Beethoven || 
Four movements from serenade No. 7, in D 


major (Cadenzas by E Paur)............ 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


Mr Franz Kneisel, 
Overture, Scherzo, and finale, op 52, | 
Robert Schumann 
The symphony in C is one of the 
most enjoyable of Haydn’s larger works, || 
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The Symphony Concert. 
Lhe fourth concert of the season was given by 
the Symphony Orchestra last night in Musie Hall, 
The programme was: 


Symphony, C major, op. 66 
(overture, Lecnore, No. 2 


The serenade is in eight movements, of 
which only an adagio, one of the four 
allegros, an andante and one of the 
three minuets were performed last even- ee 
ing. Of these movements three have a rhe programme was very attractive despite its 
part for the solo violin, the andante be- | antiquity, and one could listen to it with unal- 
ing prominent in this regard. For the loyed delight, although, perhaps, with a tolerance 


solo instrument Mr. Paur has written | | 
cadenzas which are thoroughly charming that we who have the -uck to be born at a later | and its performance under Mr Paur’s ine | 
in their close adherence to the spirit of day generally towards the old ma:-ers, | telligent direction was listened to with 
the work in which they are introduced, ‘ REP Ag Pe Hic Be ae sae . .-..,.| much pleasure, and applauded with 
ome of us way have wished that ‘papa’’ ifaydn great heartiness. Rarely has the sym- 


in their grace and refinement of taste | 
and in their effectiveness. In addition had lived in modern days when bass tubas phony been given a more Satisfactory 
| reading, and the playing of. the orches- 


. é ee £2 6 6.66 6B a Pied . > sre . > - * «e fn .Mozart 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale. op. 02. Schumann 


‘ . \ be 3 a 
Soloist, Mr. Franz Kneise]. Violin solo, 


display 


‘awe the 


lace of ideas, but the symphony was delightful | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


bitious, are in nowise obtrusive, and give 
a delightfully piquant and appropriate 


nevertheless, and the learning, grace and imMagina- 


gives great prominence to the drums 


| 


they are discreetly brief, not over am- | ) 
| tra left nothing to be desired. The score 
emphasis at just the proper moment. tion of the master as evident as ever. 
ihe serenade was beautifully read and 
_ performed, the fine minuet with special 
nobi.ity of style. Mr. Kneisel § inter- 
preted the solo part with infinite deli- 
cacy, and in the andante with a warm 
| anc rider sympathy that was artistic ; eg eRe , , , 
yy Fo oy sige sf 13 at etna ~ ay wave subduing his individuality to the intentions of the 
This performance throughout was genu- composer 
ine Mozart playing, which, simple as it is 


The -lozart 
serenade added to the charm and it gave Mr. Knei- 
sel the opportunity to again demonstrate his rare 
skill, faultless taste and exquisite grace as n vio- 
linist. Mr. 


and heavy brass instruments, and there | 
have been performances of the work 

here in the past when the Strings and | 
reeds were fairly drowned, but last even- | 


jm alat 
° f Music of , 
Fine Programme 0 M Cc 0 iy fs peruano was thoroughly well- 
; 7 cys <neisel is an accomplished macter in alanced an rtistic 
the Hider Compositions. Kneisel is an accomplished master in : “The No 9 Ly eetapaent f perpen wak | 
! ae } finely played, of course, but it did not | 
whose works he | 


Way of 


interprets, and nothing | 
proper 


prove especially entertaining to the au- 


A Wholly Pleasing Concert and | Beethoven. wrote so 


Wanting in the 


Most Interesting —The Haydn 
Symphony and a Beethoven 
Overture Among the Numbers— 
A Mozart Serenede, 


The programme for last evening's 
concert by the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra in Music Hall was: 
Symphony in C 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 2 Beethoven 
Four movements from the ‘‘Haffner’’ 

Serenade 


Overture, scherzo and finale.........Sehumunn 


After programmes so mer! ya! devoted 
to what was extremely modern, it was 
probably thought advisable to return 
wholly to the old by way of contrast. 
Without putting in a plea against the 
new, nor intending any captious reflec- 
tion on it, still, it is good now and 
then to return to first principles. The 
concert was wholly pleasing and deeply 
interesting. 


Haydn 


The Haydn symphony, though in the 
composer’s most naive vein in the first 
three movements, shows him almost at 
his best in the finale, which, for some 
undiscoverable reason, caused the work 
to be given the title, “L’Ours.’’ Why 
“The Bear’? 

Many of his symphonies have had 
these droll names conferred on them, 
Such as ‘‘Morning,”’ ‘‘Noon,”’ “Evening,” 
“The Hen,” ‘‘The Schoolmaster,” ‘‘Mer- 
cury,’’ “The Philosopher,” “The Chase,”’ 
“The Clock,’’ and so on. Another is 
named ‘‘Mit. dem Paukenschlag,” and 
stil! another “Mit dem Paukenwirbel.” 

Haydn wrote 125 symphon’es, and as 
he necessarily repeated ‘the keys very 
often, this christening of them was 
probably by way of giving them a more 
certain recognition than the key name 
would have provided. The process was 
carried stil! further and more prosaically 


| may appear, is not a task easy of suc- 


cessful achievement. There was great 
applause after cach movement, and Mr. 
Paur and Mr. Kneisel were called on 


‘to bow their acknowledgement on each 


occasion. 


The Beethoven overture, {fn severai 
respects the most effective, if not the 
most elaborate, cf the introductions he 
composed fer his operas, wears wonder- 
fully. Even at a time when music is 
revolutionized it still sounds fresh, or- 
chestration included, and among all the 
overtures that have been written since 
it would not be easy to find its peer. It 
vas splendidly read and played; nothing 
was Incking in regard to color, vigor 
and effectiveness. 

The Schumann symphony cannot he 
maid to retain its freshness, except in 
the scherzo. The repetitions in the first 
movement berin to nall and the hues 
huve faced. The work of the orchestra 


through the whole concert was beyond 
criticism. 


—— 


The performance of the Haydn sym- | 


phony must not be passed by without a 
word Ot recognition, particularly for the 
brilliancy, fire and accent with which 
the finale was given. There will be no 
rehearsal or concert this week. 

The next programme is: 

Symphony in D, No. 7, op. 22, Mozart; con- 
certo for plano, Paderewski; suite in D, op. 39, 
Dvorak; overture ‘‘Le Part du Diable,’’ Auber. 


The soloist is to be Mr. Alberto Jonas. 
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' fitted to the work in hand. 


| Dvorak, 


works of the old masters. 
There will be no coneert next 
sramme for the week following is: 


week; the 


pinnoforte, 


Dvorak: 


Paderewski: 
overture, ‘‘Carlo 


suite, D 


Brosehi,’’ Auber. 


soloist is Mr. Alberto Jonas. 


Or eee 


-_— -—  -+—-- —~ i °. 


The fourth Symphony programme was entirely a | 


Standard one, as if Mr. Paur had thought that 


everybody on the stage and off needed a little respite 


from the demands which have been recently made 
On mind and nerves. ‘There were Llaydn’s *‘Bear’ 
Symphceny, Beethoven’s **Leonore, No. 2”’ 


, 


overture, 
Schumann’s ‘*Overture, Scherzo and Finale,”’ 
—this being the only unfamiliar selection—fou 
movements from the Serenade by Mozart which is 
numbered seven in the Haffner edition, Mr. Kneise! 
playing the violin obbligato. Of such a programme 


and 


there is nothing to be said save that it was delight- 
fully and worthily performed throughout and that 
Mr. Kneisel rendered deliciously the solo violin 
part and Mr. Paur’s appropriate cadenzas in the 
“Serenade.” 

The programme for a fortnight hence stands thus: 
Mozart, Symphony in D major, No. 7, Op. 22, (with- 
out Minuet); Paderewski, Concerto for Pianoforte ; 
Svite in D major, Op. 389; Auber, Over- 
ture, **Carlo Broschi.’’ Soloist, Mr. Alberto Jonas. 


color and style | Glemce. 
tle is always the artis', 


but never more admirable than when playing the | fNumber 


pro- } 
Symphony, D | 
major, No. 7 (without minuet), Mozart; coneerto for | Ments 
major, op. 89, 


many 
' works of much greater value “te 
terest that it is not surprising that the 
is so rarely found on concert 
| programs. 

The most enjoyable feature of last 
night’s concert was undoubtedly the 
splendid performance of the four move- 
from Mozart’s Serenade. The 
movements were the eight, Adagio in 
I} major and Allegero assai in D major; 


| 
| 


The ,;the second, Andante in G major: the 


third, Minuet in G@ minor with trio in G 
‘major, and the fourth Rondo: Allegro 
,imn t? major. Especially interesting was 
| the fact that Mr Paur had written the 


that they were to be played by Mr 
Franz Kneisel. Of -Mr Paur’s work 
only words of warmest praise are to 
- be written. The cadenzas are fine ex- 
_amples of this class of composition and 
are in Keeping with spirit of the orig- 
. inal work. Mr Kneisel’s playing was 
\ positively brilliant, and well merited 
; the enthusiastic applause won from 
| both the audience and members of the 
' orchestra. 
: The Schumann overture, scherzo and | 
| finale proved another agreeable number. 
| The light and buoyant character of the 
| overture with its many charming themes 
' and contrasted color effects, received de- 
| lightful interpretation; the scherzo, one 
| of the brightest ever written by Schu- 
mann, was played with fine spirit and 
| captivating effect, and the work of the 
| orchestra in the brilliant finale was of 
| unrivalled excellence. 
| There will be no symphony concert this 
| week, the orchestra being away on its 
first tour of the season. For the concert 
| of Nov 20 the program will be: Mozart’s 
| Symphony in D major, Paderewski’s con- | 
: certo for pianoforte, Dvorak’s suite in D | 
' major and Auber’s overture to “Carlo 
Popes, Mr Alberto Jonas will be the 
soloist. ; 


and ine-. | | 


i 
| 
| 
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cadenzas, and no less welcome was it || | 
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3} sic > Hall: Deascd B¥n Symphony Orchestra 


eB ” @ programme of the fourth symphony | 


eae? given in the Music Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was: 
: n A" ‘an 


iydn: Symphony in C major, “L’Ours,” o ae a 96, 

mozart: Four moyements rom Serenade 7,inD 

-  . Sfajor. ‘‘Hatiner 

“(@Wadenzas by My. 1. Paur; violin solo, Mr. F. Kneisel.) 

thar thoven: Overture to ‘“Leonore,”’ No. 2, opus re 
numann: Overture, Scherzo and Finale, opus 5 


"What looks well enough on paper is not | 


woe. tac | most opposed to it, could not help recog- 


aleays so welcome to the ear. 
cession of such four names as Haydn, Mo- 
Zart, Beethoven and Schumann—in histori- 
‘e0-chronological order, too—has, in ‘itself, 
Something that appeals pleasantly to the 
‘imagination; it suggests a bird’s-eye view 
-0f the progressive work of four great clas- 
‘Bicists, in which the romantic element 
cOmes more and more to the fore the far- 
ther down one gets in the list. But, to the 
éar, such a programme may well be rather 
tirésome than otherwise, in this year 1897; 
@nd we doubt if most of last Saturday 
évening’s audience did not find it so. The 
Wisdom of giving entirely classical pro- 
Srammes nowadays is as questionable as 
that of giving wholly modern ones, in 
‘which novelties predominate. Each of 
thés6 two sorts appeals welcomely only to 
those who are to a certain extent extrem- 


ists in their musical taste; and there are | little comprehension of 


comparatively few such extremists in any 
Budience. Such programmes leave the ma- 
jority of the public out in the cold. It need 
not be denied that they do not wholly lack 


Variety, in a way; one certainly can find | of the effect of, say, a Haydn symphony in 


‘Im them variety in individuality, variety in 


‘style and manner; but what one misses in > 


them is variety in musical and artistic 


“point of view, just the variety which is | 


Last Saturday evening’s concert sug- 
gests to us some thoughts on the classical] 
' orchestral 


- palpable to the general listener. 


repertory in general, and its 


"present position in the scheme of concert- | 


‘giving. This position is by no means what 
it Was twenty years ago. It may be well 
to consider why. 


s€nsus of musicians in this city that the | 
sic Hall was too large a place for good | 


otchestral effect; and by good orchestral 
fect was meant, twenty or twenty-five 
v E Ts ago, the good effect of thé classical 
Fehestral repertory, for the classical rep- 
er ai Was pretty nearly all we had then. 
| he unsatisfactory effect of orchestra] 
ng in the Music Hall was, upon the 

whole, felt by musicians only, by men who 
ad dn ideal standara in thei¥ minds, and 
‘fOlind this standard fallen short of: the 
@eneral public, whose standard is based 
fé upon what they are in the habit of 
attualiy hearing than upon any precon- 


¢ ived ideal, did not, as a rule, feél the in- 


Clency. Most of them had heard or- 
al playing only in the Music Hall, 


SALE |) 


/ pecullarities, 


. et te aie ceding . 
they tak ga ela they had mitts. ‘oe 
no means of drawing éovtiparisons. To be 
sure, somé of the newer music—by Berlioz, 

Liszt and Wagner—began to creep into our 
programmes, and its more sonorous scor- 
ing showed itself better fitted to cope with 
the gsound-absorbing spaciousness of the 
hall. But this new music had not tHen 
really won for itself an acknowledged place 


a ee; , 
soa oar ee 


in the repertory; it was commonly regard- | 


ed as something strange, irrefular, abnor- 
mal, and was, upon the whole, not very 
generally liked. Musicians, even those 


nizing that, with all its then questionable 
it really did sound in the 
Music Hall, and that the hall was not too 
large for it; but the general public, whose 
notions of orchestral effect were based, as 


we have said, upon the effect of the classic- 


al repertory in that particular place, found 
it unduly noisy. At any rate, their experl- 
ence of what of the modern music they 
heard, with its brilliant, Bonorous scoring 


and imposing masses of orchestral tone, 
did not in the least affect their enjoyment 


of older, less-powerfully scored composi- 
tions; their general standard of orchestral 
effect remained what it had been. That is, 
they still looked upon the effect of the 
classical repertory in the Music Hall as 
normal, and upon that of the newer music 
as abnormal and over-strident. They had 
what musicians 
meant by calling the effect of the newer 
music normal, and that of the classical rep- 
ertory abnormally weak, vague and breezy. 
When some musician happened to tell them 


the old Leipzig Gewandhaus, where ‘‘the 
strings sounded strong as trumpets, and 
the first violins cut like a knife,’’ they only 
wondered how he could like that sort of 
thing, for they themselves did not want 
anything to ‘‘cut like a knife.’’ 

But these conditions are entirely and 
radically altered now. The newer music 
has won for itself a regular, recognized 


Dvorak, 
become the rule rather than the exception, 


to it. 
men and Russians are coming in—Tchali- 
kovsky, Bizet, and Saint-Saéns have even a 
settled position in the repertory—and the 
“orchestral extremists,’ instead of being 
Berlioz or Wagner, are now Chabrier and 
Richard Strauss. In a word, the general 
ear has become habituated to modern or- 
chestration and to its effeet in the Music 
Hall; the public has at last got a standard 
of comparison by which it is beginning to 
appreciate that the effect of the classical 
repertory is really unduly weak and unim- 
pressive. The classical repertory is ac- 
cordingly gradually sliding down the de- 
clivity of unpopularity; the public finds it 
less to its taste than formerly, the orches- 
tra itself is growing tired of it. 
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| place in the concert repertory; the more : 
; sonorous scoring of Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, | 


Brah » ] i, 
The present writer cannot remember the | Perec ngarssungie 


time when it was not the general con-/ onq the public ear has grown accustomed | 


More than this, the modern French- | 


and others has | 


Pe reiesary of a pte 
Perhaps doubly | 


fell, Sail 


‘eoncert season. 


' cause this growing distaste for the great 


a a a ee ee ee 


' over the musical world today; 
| hall ‘has come to stay.” 


classic masters springs mainly from a cor- 
rect appreciation of what normal orchestral 
effect really is and should be, and mus!i- 
cians and general public feel much the 
same about the matter—much the same, if 
with a noteworthy difference:‘in one par- 
ticular. 
given to reasoning; if it finds that the 
classic repertory is getting tedious in com- 
parison with the newer things, it takes for 
granted that the former is being naturally 
and quite legitimately ousted by the latter, 


12 " ‘cla ) tor y : i 3 
s- key GN as 
ophony 
d, bet: 


 poherenice aid clearness of a 


the general continuity of mood and unity | of 


design of the older music—traits in which t 


it contrasts most sharply with the newer,— 
Mr. Paur seems to do his best to veil these. 


, Characteristic features behind a distinctive-- 


The general public is not much ° 


according to the general law of decay of | 


the old and thriving of the new. So they 
see no reason for not being off with the 
old love and on with the new, without fur- 
ther ado. They do not appreciate, as musi- 
cians do, that the classic repertory is gradu- 
ally being legitimately ousted by the modern 
only in halis like the Music Hall; that the 
older things never sounded any better there 
than they do now, but that they themselves 
have unconsciously come to the position 
held by musicians twenty years ago, that 
the effect of the classicrepertory never was 
good in that vast place. If the older things 


could only be played to them in a hall of; 


fitting size, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the public would enjoy them as 
heartily now as ever. 


of the nearly universal and characteristic 
conditions of orchestral concert-giving all 
the large 
Even were Mr, 


| Higginson inclined to split up his season 
into two courses, one modern course in the 


: thinking, the unhappiest of all. 


Music Hall, and one classical one in a more 
fitting place, there is no such smaller hall 
in Boston. The classical repertory must 
continue to be given here at a terrible, and 
ever-increasing, disadvantage. 


One more consideration, to our 
The style 
in which the works of the great classic 


masters are now given here seems to us 


and, 


' the very worst calculated to enable them to 


keep up a successful competition with the 
newer music, under conditions which are 
already unfavorable in themselves. If the 
classic repertory have any sound hope of 
survival, in competition with the new, this 
hope lies in its contrast with the new, not 


tion, 


tive features of the older music, those 


features in which it differs most from the | 


more modern, and so giving it a special 
flavor and zest of its own, modern con- 
ductors—of whom Mr. Paur is a fair ex- 
ample—seem bent upon modernizing the 
expression of the older works and making 


them sound as much like the newer ones as 


the most characteristic and distinc- | 


ly modern fitfulness of style, vagueness of i 
rhythm, and instability of tempo. 

Take last Saturday evening’s concert au 
an example; it seemed as if our orchestra 
were wholly unable to.play a crescendd> 
without hurrying, a diminuendo without 
dragging, a bit of expressive cantilena 
without taking it at a sentimentalizing 
slow tempo. In short, it seemed as if it. 
had fallen for good(?) and all into the rudi- 
mentary faults against which fervid bé- 
ginners of sweet°sixteen are warned. The 
only thing that produced its true effect was 
the Mozart serenade—partly, no doubt, be- 
cause of Mr. Kneisel’s admirable playing 
of the solo part and his often taking the 
tempo into his own hands; but also largely ’ 
because just this composition of Mozart’s 
was written for a very small band of play-. 
ers, for performance in a private hotisé, 
and the enormous doubling of the string- 
parts by our orchestra brought it up to 
something like normal relations to the vast 
Music Hall. 

The next programme (for Friday after 


_noon, Nov. 19, and Saturday evening, Nov, 
Unfortunately this is just what cannot be | 


| done; the large concert hall—of which our 
Music Hall is a fair average sampile—is one 


: 


: 


in its similarity. And the now prevalent : 
fashion of applying a distinctly modern 
Style of performance to classical composi- 
tions tends more and more to efface this 
contrast. Instead of emphasizing, even per- 
haps to a degree bordering upon exaggera- 


20—there will be no concert nor rehearsal 
this week) ts: Mozart, symphony in D |. 
major, No. 7 (without minuet); Paderewsk:, ) 
pianoforte concerto in A minor, opus 17; . 
Dvorak, suite in D major, opus 39; Auber, | 
overture to ‘‘La Part du Diable.” Mr. Al- | 
berto Jonas will be the pianist. 


ness 
A. curious bit of evidence ag to the ‘hela 
gained by that strange book ‘‘Thus Spake | 
Zarathustra”’’ by Friedrich Nietzche, of 
which an English version is published by 
the Macmillan Company, comes to hand in_ 
the announcement of the concerts to bo 
given during the coming season by the. 
Symphony Orchestra. In the list of works 
to be performed for the first time is a 
“Symphonic Poem,” by Richard Strauss, 
called ‘‘Also spracht Zarathustra.”’ Those 
who have read the book will look forward | 
with great interest to hearing the musical — 
eauivalent of this remarkable prose poem; 


aur stepped upon the plat: 
form in Prov idence, Wednesday, to open 
the series of symphony concerts there, 
he and his men not only faced the larg- 
est gathering of society and musical 
folk that had ever greeted them, but 
the conductor had a personal tribute, 
His stand was covered with a decoration 
of smilax strings studded with carna- 
tions. 

In the burst of enthusiasm which 
greeted Mme, Gadski, Mr. Paur plucked 
the carnations and présented thent to 
her, which graceful act won him her 
smile and the plaudits of the house. 


When Mr. 
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. Me iy Yaodern work, both in its ma- SEASON 1897-98. 
terial and instrumentation, and Mr. 


Paur’s reading of it was judiciously Tl T 
conservative without being old-fogyish. BOS 4 ON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
The lovely er, movement was most : ; 
charmingly Pome ae 
The secon number on the eae, 
Schuman’s pianoforte concerto - 
rere BABY torpreted by Rafael Joseffy with a depth Mr. EMI PAUR, Conductor. 
- Paur- this, peeniehon. of the of feeling which clearly showed the in- 
atest . ‘ar -in,music to the ex- | fluence al him of his now favorite . 
ing. modern. . If-he were master, Brahms. . 
one..might. suspect him A brilliant verformance of Chabrier’ P 


Pa ¢ # sody brought the concert 

Venging himself. a bit upon the shout- {o's"dluse. Y. CONCERY. 
rt hings easy and up-to-date, | "~The reception accorded the orchestra 
‘is ne Cn -bound’in any one direc- , by the large audience was of the most 
pe ee paptiees that he | hearty description, and the warm greet- 
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ing that met Mr. Joseffy on his appear- 


arena > eth rd er to. sult pf | anee showed how highly his qualitics | SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, AT Sir me. 


, ee Butt ha lesson was) 27° appreciated in New York. 


1 ne Ages of inspiration tel ee 
hot dni 


pan to Programme. 
| cence in one sim- 
the * ore” overture than , j 
ightful howlings of , ‘Thus MOZART. SYMPHONY No. 46, in D major (without Minuet). 
te hd sap as i ia | (Breitkopf & Hartel First Edition, No. 1.) 
a sea | 


. Adagio. — Allegro. 
It Savors + 8 . Andante. 
Pane great Josef was . Finale: Presto. 
He occasion. The 
bass and quaint lit- 
raha is reall the only 
he whole 
“exceeding | 


PADEREWSKI. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in A minor, op. 17. 
hear the No. 2 


. Allegro. 
n spite of the . Romanza: Andante. 


. Allegro molto vivace. 
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SUITE for ORCHESTRA, in D major, op. 39. 


I. Praeludium (Pastorale): Allegro moderato. 

II. Polka: Allegretto grazioso. — Trio: Poco pitt mosso. 
III. Menuet (Sousedsk&): Allegro giusto. 
IV. Romanze: Andante con moto. 

V. Finale (Furiant): Presto. 
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OVERTURE to ‘‘Carlo Broschi.’’ 


ul Soloist: 
ugoonss 
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e oes Mr. ALBERTO JONAS. 
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The Pianoforte used is a Steinway. 
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A Concert of Comparatively Calm | 


Classics — Haydn, Mozart, Schu- 
mann and Beethoven, 


‘Seventeenth season Bostun faeephony 
orchestra; fourth concert. The _ pro- 
gramme; 

Bymphony in C.....ccccececcecoeeeeeees Haydn 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 2..Beethoven 
Four ay 9 > ea from the ‘‘Haffner’’ 

Re’ 4. EN 8. thd anes e.6$6046 rae MOZArt 
Overture, scherzo and finale....Schumann 





After the Richard Strauss uproar of the 
week previous, the calm classicism of the 
programme was something of a delight, 


like the blue sky and sunshine that fol- | 


lows a particularly vicious thunder show- 
er. It was no doubt carefully thought out 
by Mr. Paur—this presentation of the 
four greatest names in music to the ex- 
clusion of anything modern. If he were 
a stern classicist, one might suspect him 
of revenging himself a bit upon the shout- 
ers for things modern and up-to-date. 


As he is not hide-bound in any one direc- . 
tion, we may as well conclude that he 


made this programme as a matter of 
compensation, and in order to suit all 
varieties of tastes. But the lesson was 
there, and he who loves pure beauty of 
form and limpid depth of inspiration felt 
its force. Is there not infinitely more of 
the dramatic and passionate in one sim- 


le phrase of the ‘‘Leonore”’ overture than | 
n all the frightful howlings of “Thus | 


Spake Zarathustra’? 
he Haydn symphony, ‘“‘The Bear,” is 
leasant and characteristically tuneful, 
but not of any great value. It favors of 
pot-boiling—for even the great Josef was 
not above writing for the occasion. The 
finale with its drone bass and quaint lit- 
tle. time on the violins is really the only 
movement worth preserving. The whole 
Ee maENODy was played with exceeding 

grace and daintiness. 

It was interesting to hear the No. 2 
“Leonore’’ overture, for, in spite of the 
condensed and more fiery No. 3, it is a 
marvelously clear and powerful work. It 
is as impressive today as ever, and would 
Stamp Beethoven as a genius of the first 
rank had he never written another bar. 
The reading and performance of it were 
payond tle cism. ‘ 

ozart’s most charming vein was ex- 
hibited in the movements of the Serenade 
in D, without any of his depth. It was 
all igh pretty, yet no finer than others 
of his day, whose names are perhaps now 
unknown, could have written. The sev- 
eral cadenzas by Mr. Paur were quite in 
the right vein, and they were played 
with accustomed elegance by Mr. Kneisel. 

There was inimense dash and the toy 


of life in the Schumann number. For the | 


most part dreamy, mystic, mournful 
composer has ever lived who could ‘66 
thrill with his buoyancy when he chose. 


e most delightful melodiousness. the _ 
fayest swing, the tenderast sentiment | 


are all contained in the three ‘eme 
of this miniature symphony. It was 
played in a masterly way, and it brought 
a thoroughly enjoyable concert to 4 fit- 
ting end. WILDER D. QUINT. 
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ches‘ra Was a Very Cordial One. 
[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald. } 

NEW YORK, Nov. 11, 1897. The bBos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Emil Paur 
conductor, gave its first concert of the 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
tonight, The concert opened with 
Brahms’ third symphony (F major). 
While classical in form, it is a thor- 
oughly modern work, both in its ma- 
terial and instrumentation, and Mfr. 
Paur’s reading of it was judiciously 
eonservative without being old-fogyish. 
The lovely third movement was most 
charmingly played. 

The second number on the programme, 
Schuman’s pianoforte concerto, was In- 
terpreted by Rafael Joseffy with a depth 
of feeling which clearly showed the in- 
fluence unon him of his now favorite 
master, Brahms. 


A brilliant verformance of Chabrier’s 


“Hspana’’ rhapsody brought the concert 
to a close. 

The reception accorded the orchestra 
py the large audience was of the most 


hearty description, and the warm greet- 
ing that met Mr. Joseffy on his appear- 
anee showed how highly his qualities 


are appreciated in New York. 
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V. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, 


MOZART. 


PADEREWSKI 


DVORAK. 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98, 


MPUONY ORCHES 
‘a PS a ae ee ee  , (Pig aul: 


EMI PAUR, Conductor. 


# 
‘ 


NOVEMBER 2O, AT 8. P. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 46, in D major (without Minuet). 


(Breitkopf & Hartel First Edition, No. 1.) 


Adavio, — Allegro 
Andante. 
Finale: Presto 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in A minor, 
Allegro. 

Romanza: Andante. 
Allegro molto vivace. 


SUITE for ORCHESTRA, in D major, op. 2 
. Praeludium (Pastorale): Allegwro moderato 
Polka: Allegretto grazioso. — Trio: Poco pill moss: 
Menuet (Sousedskaé): Allegro giusto. 
Romanze: Andante con moto 

Finale (Furiant): Presto 


OVERTURE to ‘Carlo Broschi.,’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. ALBERTO JONAS. 


The Pianoforte used is a Steinway 
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Return of the Symphony With | 


Fresh Honors. 


Our sympheny orchestra returms from 
abroad with more honors than our football 
team, for it has won a very ,decided vic- 
tory in New York and the people of other 
cities than Boston ure beginning to grasp 
the fact that America possesses a musicai 
organization that is the peer, and pos- 
Sibly the superior, of any European or- 
chestra, 

Mach successive triumphal tour of our 
band only makes us wish the more that 
they might some day go to England, 
France and Germany, and:open the eyes 
of those trans-Atlantic people who imagine 
that we are vet in our musical swaddling 
clothes, 

At the beginning of the concert the wind 
still sat in the classical quarter and a 
Mozart symphony, the one in D major, 
without minuet, took up the thread of last 
century matters about where it had been 
left, two weeks ago. 

One must again pay tribute to the viril- 
ity with which Mr. Paur interprets Mo- 
zart; he does not try to give a naive sim- 
plicity which leans toward the infantile, 
as some conductors do, but brings a man- 
ly straight-forwardness, and sometimes a 
robustness, to bear, that gives the work 
an attractive strength. 

One must not imagine that these old and 
Symmetrical .works are so entirely easy, 
either; their very simplicity constitutes a 
difficulty, for while in some of the modern | 
turgid and turbid works a dozen errors 
night escape the general notice, in these 
limpid specimens of harmony and melody, 
every error, even the slightest, stands re- 
vealed as a flaw in.a crystal. 

But on this occasion the symphony went 
with the precision and delicacy of. shading 
of astring quartette andthe audience could 
not but enjoy the pure music and realize 
once more that the modern school does 
not abolish its predecessors. 

After this there came a new soloist, a 
Spaniard, Mr. Alberto Jonas, who appeared 
in Paderewski’s Piano Concerto in A minor. 
As regards the work itself, a second hear- 
ing (Paderewski himself played it in these 
concerts in January, 1893,) confirms the 
first impression; it is probably Paderew- 
sii’s best composition, it is ‘“clavier- 
maessig,’’ displays the instrument to ex- 
cellent advantage, yet avoids the Chopin 
error of making of a concerto a mere piano 
work with accompaniment. 

A true concerto, such as Beethoven’s G 
major or E flat major, or Brahms’ B flat 


'major piano concerto, ought to be a sym- 


. ¥ 
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“in oe ps ye pide aie, vsik 


/ attain this ideal, he at Meant prvvinns to rec és 
ognize it and strive for it, for the orchestr 
‘is given its just prominence, and the solo. 
instrument frequentiy but reiterates, em-_ 
phasizes or embellishes the orchestral 
thoughts. 

Particularly is. this the case in the ro- 

manga where the piano frequently weaves ~ 
fioritura around the themes of woodwind 
or strings. 

The work is full of fine contrasts, ihe 
melancholy of some of the orchestral 
touches of the first movement, the sweet- 
ness of the second, and the bravura of the 
finale, are effective foils to each other; the 
cadenza of the first movement is also a 
proper development and not too great a 
display of virtuosity; the solemn character 
of the second theme of the finale is a digni- 
fied touch in the Schumann manner; alto- 
gether one feels more than ever that Pad- 
erewski has restrained the feelings of the 
solo pianist and allowed the musician to 
rule in the structure of the work; it in- 
dicates that when the craze over the 
blonde hair -and picturesque personality 
has passed away Paderewski, although 
not a Brahms or a Schumenn, will be 
found to be Something more than the mere 
“curled darling” of society. 

Mr. Alberto Jonas. was a delightful surs 
prise; coming here without any ‘‘reclame,”’ 
unpuffed and almost unheralded, he proved 
himself a sterling player with a tendency 
towards the romantic school. ile some- 
times lacked in massive power, as for ex- 
ample, in the great double octave passages 
in the first movement, which were slight- 
ly blurred, but his touch was very ex- 
pressive, and he gave the sentiment of the 
| composition with true poetic instinct. 

There was a modesty and artistic earn- 
estness'in his interpretation that deserves 
all praise; perhaps he saved his strength 
for the bravura ending, for this was com- 
mendably strong and virile. If the work 
had more interest when the composer him- 
self played it, this was none the less the 
finer interpretation, for the orchestral part 
was distinctly better on Saturday than 
when it was heard before, and soloist and 
conductor worked together admirably. 
Abundant enthusiasm followed the ciose 
and the pianist was recalled many times. 

The Dvorak Suite in D major, Op. 39, fol- 
lowed, and was very pleasant to hear; it 
was ‘“‘Suite music’”’ that would have made 
Shakespeare himself ‘‘merry.’’ One does 
not need to bring forth the heavy artillery 
of rigid criticism against such a pretty 
suite; it was not deep music but it was | 
enjoyable, and it showed Dvorak at his 
freest and best in orchestration. 

Just a suspicion of Bizet’s style was evi- 
dent in the carillon-like organ-points of 
the first movement, recaliing similar ef- 
fects in the ‘‘Suite Arlesienne.’’ The har- 
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ossibly it was to avoid shoc ing Boston | 
® er ene Overture to “Le Part du” 
”’ received its English appellation of | 
) Broschi”; when —rosch in New 
‘iv ae ‘he ——nation of Faust” they 
the whole matter in full and Boston 

i not be shocked if the devil rec 

on in this particular title, — 
was splendidly played, the ensemble 
erfect, the muted strings ‘and the 
vered themselves with glory, and 


‘the overture, which is a mere “omelette 
‘Bouffiee’’ of music, is not served up with 


Louis C. Elson. 


MUSIS AND MUSICIANS. 
ie 


Alberto Jonas, Soloist at 


Symphony Concert. 


Mme Sembrich Will Sing Twice in Music 
Hall This Week. 


Banda Rossa Concert :Tonig¢ht—Kneisel | 


> 


Quartet—Preludes and Echoes. 


The fifth of this season’s symphony 
rehearsals and concerts /was given in 
Music hall,’ Friday afternoofi and last. 
evening. The usual large gatherings 
of redabentative music-loving Boston- 
jans were present, and expressed ap- 
proval of the performance of the follow- 
ing program: ~~ : 

Symphony No. 46, Wolfgang Mozart: 
concerto for pianoforte, Ignaz J. Pader- 
ewski; suite in D major, Antonin 
Dvorak; overture to “Carlo Broschi,” 
Auber, 

dp Alberto Jonas, a young Spanish 

wust, who had not before been heard 

ston, was the soloist. The name 


ed “Mie* player cordially, and -gave his 
7; mance kindly consideration. Mr 
4 orchestra, | 

‘and subse- 


ere, he deserves to be welcomed as a 
ye art at. a player of intelligence, 
of sensitive and romaatic musical feel- 
ing and one who has more 
technical ability. Delicacy, and brilliancy 


’ 
', . 
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of execution are the most get day fea- 


tures of Mr’ Jonas’ playing. le is not 
a powerful player. but his lack of mus- 
cular, fi df ROL, ainweleome in these 
days, wii n piano pounders fiourish go 
amazingly. He has an agreeable person- 


ality, and there is a.refreshing absence | 
of affectation and_  self-consciousness 


in his playing. He is plainly a musician 
who desires that recognition of his ar- 
tistic ability shall not be dependent 
upon any eccentricity of manner or per- 
sonality. 

His performance of the P#derewski 
concerto was very creditable, but the 
impression was gained that ‘he would 
be heard to “better advantage without 
the support of an orchestra. Director 
Paur was very ccnsiderate last even- 
ing, but in the forte passages the solo 
instrument could not cope Satisfactorily 
with the band. The Paderewski con- 
certo was a good selection for Mr 
Jonas, in that it affords excellent Op- 
portunity for display of fiuent tech- 
nigue and it was in the finale move- 
ment, remarkable for exacting and 
showy piano pyrotechnics, thst Mr 
Jonas most distinguished himself. 

Mr Paur gave a sympathetic and thor- 
oughly enjoyable reading of the Mozart 


| symphony. *The' five fiumbers of the 


Dvorak: suite were played with charm- 
ing effect and won cordially apprecia- 
tive applause from the audience. Espe- 
clally delightful. was ‘the graceful per- 
formance of the minuet and the bril- 
liant finale was given with superb ef- 
fect, Auber’s melodious overture, ‘“‘Carlo 
roschi,” could not have been played 
With better results. 
Miss Gertrude 
Soloist at aes eee 
| e 


than common. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


. ae 


The fifth concert of the season was given by 
the Symphony Orchestra last night in Musie Hall. 
The programme was: 


-Paderewski 
Dvorak 


It is very pleasant now and then to escape from 


Richard Strauss to Mr. Mozart. an Old-fashioned | 
gntleman who is supposed by some end-of-the- 


century people to be out of place in our ndvaneed 
days. Mriously enough, Mr. Mozart has all the 
learning of our modern professors and ‘s also the 


owner of a trait that-they do not pusses—geuius. 
So it was a delight to listen to the symphony, in. 
terpreted with rare art by Mr. Paur and his or- 


'cbestra. 


The soloist. of the evening, Mr. Alberto Jonas, 
is an artist whom it is hoped that a Boston audi- 
ence may again hear. His technique is that of a 
luaster, and the tone that he produces is Singularly 


were played with so much graceful ease that one 
was apt to forget the skill required to master 


them. Unfortunately, the work played did not. 


give Mr. Jonas the opportunity to reveal his tai- 


ents on the artistie side: it is a Somewhat trivial | 


work to which only a Paderewski can elevate into 
importance, and it is a pity that Mr. Jonas’ friends 


did not prevent him from playing it. That he is a! 


most excellent artist there can be no doubt, but 


under the conditions it is impossible to dwell OV | 


the merits that distinguished his art work. 


The programme for the next concert is Serenade, | 


nc la 
| tifull 


symphony, Mrs. Beach; aria from ‘Rienzi’? Wag, | 


Brahms; aria, ‘Jeanne DD’ are,’** *] schaikowsky; 


ner; Selections from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust,"’ 
Berlioz. Soloist, Miss Gertrude May Stein. 


SYMPHONY TICKETS—T0 fen 


CONNELLY’S 4mrs 
Special—Two good season tickets for G15 & 
There was a tremendous crowd at th 
symphony reheareal Friday afternoon. 
Every one seemed anxious to hear the 
orchestra again, after being one week' 
without a concert. The prevalence of 
ermine as coat trimming was very no- 
ticeable. One beautiful green vel- 
vet blouse jacket, with revers 
faced with this most becoming of all 
furs, attracted much admiration. Among 
the aubscribers there were noted Mrs. 
R. C. Hooper, Mrs. Bayard Thayer, Mrs. 
Henry Weston, Mrs. Allan Curtis, Mrs. 
' Edgar Pierce, Mrs. W. C. Winslow, Mrs. 
J. H. Beal, Miss Hunt, Miss Hattie 
Williams, Miss Alice Parker, Miss Good- 
win, Mrs. C, Phillips, Mr. Eugene 
Greenleaf and Mr. Elliot W. Pratt. 
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| Performed a Padcrewski Concer Lo 
es 4, hae 8 , — ©, Laos aes ih 


on the Pianoforte and Made a 
Splendid Impression — Opening 
Number Was a Mozart Sympho ay 
and Was Brilliantly Rendered. — 
The programme for last evening’s cons | 
cert by the Boston Symphony orches Ta, 
in Music Hall was:  ~ wa) Bt 
Symphony, No. 7, in D.... w.eesees ees. Moe Ag 
Concerto for pianoforte op. 17. -».-Paderewski — 
Suite for orchestra in.D, op. 39........Dvo u] re 
Overture, ‘‘Le Part du: Diable’’......... .Auber | 


se hpeags| 
Mr. Alberto Jonas was the soloist. fe: 
The Mozart symphony is a. perennial 
delight, and in many respects deserves — 
a place by the side of his last three) 


reat ones. The first allegro is surpass+ 


ngly fine in. the beauty of its themes 


its orienierasiip, © Willa the slow mover 
whole work . 
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by Mr. Paur. with: keen gs 
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some, but, as a whole, it was refreshing 
to have a relapse to ‘“‘cakes and ale” and 


“ginger hot i’ the mouth” after our pro- 


longed fit of classical virtue. 
Possibly it was to avoid shocking Boston 


ears that the overture to “Le Part du 


Diable” received its English appellation of 


'“Carlo Broschi’’; when ——rosch in New 
York gives ‘‘The ——nation of Faust” they 
print the whole matter in full and Boston 
_ would not be shocked if the devil received 
his portion in this particular title. 


It was splendidly played, the ensemble 
was perfect, the muted strings and the 
horns covered themselves with glory, and 
the overture, which is a mere ‘omelette 
s0ufilee’’ of music, is not served up with 
Buch daintiness once in a decade. 

Louis C. Elson. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Alberto Jonas, Soloist at 
Symphony Concert. 


Mme Sembrich Will Sing Twice in Musie 
Hall This Week. 


Banda Rossa Concert :Tonight—Kneisel 
Quartet—Preludes and Echoes. 


The fifth of this Season’s Symphony 
rehearsals and concerts /was given in 
Music hall, Friday afternoof’ and last 
evening. The usual large gatherings 
of representative music-loving Boston- 
ians were present, and expressed ap- 
proval of the performance of the follow- 
ing program: 

Symphony No. 46. Wolfgang Mozart: 
concerto for pianoforte, lenaz J. Pader- 
ewski; suite in Dp major, Antonin 
Dvorak; overture to “Carlo Broschi,’”’ 
Auber, 

Mr Alberto Jonas, a young Spanish 
Pianist, who had not before been heard 
in Boston, was the Soloist. The name 
of Jonas is not famous in the list of 
pianists of the day, but with customary 

ymphony audiences grect- 
ed the player cordially, and gave his 
performance kindly consideration. Mr 
es nate Bis first appearance in this 
country with the Damr 

n New York, a year ago, and sutee, 
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proval from 


| idently r Jonas is not in the 


Sion’ of .a press agent, otherwise we 
should have heard much more regard- 
ing him, ae | ' 

Mr Jonas made a favoreble impression 
on the Symphony audience. Without 
granting him rank among the greatest 

layers, who have recently been heard 
bots he deserves to be welcomed as a 
thorough artist, a player of intelligence, 
of sensitive and romaatic musical feel- 
ing and one who has more than common 
technical ability, Delicacy and brilliancy 
of execution are the most notable fea- 
tures Of Mr Jonas’ playing. He is not 
a powerful player, but his lack of mus- 
cular foree dg not unwelcome in these 
days, when piano pounders fiourish go | 
amazingly. He has an agreeable person- 
ality, and ‘there is a refreshing absence 
of affectation and_ self-consciousness 
in his playing. He is plainly a musician 
who desires that recognition of his ar- 
tistic ability shall not be dependent 
upon any eccentricity of manner or per- 
sonality. 

His performance of the P#derewski 
corncertO Was very creditable, but the 
impression was gained that he would 
be heard to better advantage without 
the support of an orchestra. Director 
Paur was very ccnsiderate last even- 
ing, but in the forte passages the solo 
instrument could not cope Satisfactorily 


With the band. The Paderewski con- | 
certo Was a good selection for Mr 


Jonas, in that it affords excellent Op- 
portunity. for display of fiuent tech- 
nique and it was in the finale move- 
ment, remarkable for exacting and 
showy piano pyrotechnics, thst Mr 
Jonas most distinguished himself. 

Mr Paur gave a sympathetic and thor- 
oughly enjoyable reading of the Mozart 
Symphony. » The five numbers of the 


| Dvorak suite were played wich charm- 


' 
i 


ing effect and won cordially apprecia- 
tive applause from the audience. Espe- 
Clally delightful was the graceful per- 
formance of the minuet and the bril- 
liant finale was given with superb ef- 
fect, Auber’s melodious Overture, ‘‘Garlo 
Broschi,” could not have been played 
With better results. 


Miss Gertrude May Stein will be the 


Soloist at the next concert, and the pro- 

Bram will be as _ follows: Serenade, 

Brahms; aria, “Jeanne d’Are,’? Tschaik- 

OwWsky; symphony, Mrs H. H. A. Beach; 

aria from ‘Rienzi,’ Wagner; selections 

ioe “The Damnation of Faust,’’ Ber- 
OZ. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The fifth concert of the season was given hy 


the Symphony Orchestra last hight in Musie fall. | 


The programme was: 


Symphony No. 46, D Ns 6c x Betas Mozart 
Concerto for pianoforte. A minor. .Paderewskkij 
Suite in ID major, op. ! Dvorak 
Overture, “Carlo ’ Alber 


It is very pleasant now and then to escape from 


| Richard Strauss to Mr. Mozart, an old-fashioned 
/gntleman who is supposed by some end-of-the- 


century people to be out of place in our ndvaneod 
days. Curiously enough, Mr. Mozart has all rhe 
learning of our modern professors and ’s also the 


oWner of a trait that they do not posses—geuius. 
So it was a delight to listen to the symphony, in 
lerpreted with rare art by Mr. Paur and his or- 
chestra, 

The soloist of the evening, Mr. Alberto Jonas, 


'is an artist whom it is hoped that a Boston audi- 
ence may again hear. His technique is that of a! 


luaster, and the tone that he produces is Singularly 
clear and pleasant. The ditliculties of the concerto 
Were played with so much graceful ease that one 
Was apt to forget the skill] required to master 
them. Unfortunately, the work played did not 
vive Mr. Jonas the Opportunity to reveal his taj- 
ents on the artistic side; it is a somewhat trivial 


| work to which only a Paderewski can elevate into 


importance, and it is a pity that Mr. Jonas’ friends 
did not preyent him from playing it. That he is a 
most excelient artist there can be no doubt, but 
under the conditions it is impossible to dwell cy 
the merits that distinguished his art work. 

She programme for the next concert is Serenade, 
Gbrahis; aria, ‘Jeanne D’Are,’’ sSchaikowsky; 
Symphouy, Mrs. Beach; aria from ‘*Rienzi’’ War. 
ner, selections from “The Damuation of aust, *’ 
Berlioz. Soloist, Miss Gertrude May Stein, 


: SYMPHONY T iCKETS—T0 RENT 


CONNELLY’S 424"s: 
| HOU: ’ 
Special—Two good season tickets for G15 & a1 
There was a tremendous crowd at the | 
Symphony reheareal Friday afternoon. 
EKivery one seemed anxious to hear the ! 
orchestra again, after being one week *j 
without a concert. The prevalence of 
ermine as coat trimming was very no- 
ticeable. One beautiful green  vel}- | 


vet blouse jacket, with = revers || 


faced with this most becoming of all 
furs, attracted much admiration. Among 
the subscribers there were noted Mrs. 
R. C, Hooper, Mrs. Bayard Thayer, Mrs. 
Henry Weston, Mrs. Allan Curtis, Mrs. 
Ikdgar Pierce, Mrs. W. C. Winslow, Mrs. 
J. H. Beal, Miss Hunt, Miss Hattie 
Williams, Miss Alice Parker, Miss Good- 
win, Mrs. 47. C. Phillips, Mr. Eugene 
Greenleaf and Mr. Elliot W. Pratt. 


and unassuming. In his effort 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
Yon. abel ahi 
‘Soloist Last Evening Was M 
Alberto Jonas. 


ut 
bi 
r. 


Performed a Padecrewski Concerto 
on the Pianoforte and Made a | 
Splendid Impression — Opening | 
Number Was a Mozart Symphony, | 
and Was Brilliantly Rendered. 2 


The programme for last evening’s con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
in Music Hall was: 
Symphony, No. 7, in D 
Concerto for pianoforte. op. 1 
Suite for orchestra in DB, op. 39 
Overture, ‘‘Le Part du Diable’’...... 

Mr. Alberto Jonas was the soloist. 

The Mozart symphony is a perennial 


delight, and in many respects deserves 
& place by the side of his last three 
reat ones. The first allegro is surpass- 
ngly fine in t} 


a bite 6 ebiaelarats Mozart 
Paderewski 


ne beauty of its themes, 
its exquisite coloring and the finish of 
its workmanship, while the slow move- 
ment is among the most charming an- 
dantes the composer ever conceived. The 
whole work is full of grace and flood- 
ed with sunsh:ne. It was interpreted 
by Mr. Paur with keen sympathy and 
pares by the orchestra with incompara- 
le grace of style and perfection of 
technique. | 

The Dvorak suite is chiefly interesting 
for its orchestration.: Its themes are not 
very pregnant with meaning nor strik-’ 
ing in any way except, perhaps, their 
national color; and the best that can be 
said of the work as a whole is that it 


is in the composer's better and more 


thoughtful vein. Of its performance only 
uperlatives of praise are called for. 

The romanza especially was given very 
eautifully. 

The Paderewski concerto does not 
grow upon more familiar acquaintance. 
it is carefully, even skilfully; put to- 
gether. but it says very little that was. 
really worth the saying. On a first hear- 
ing it was somewhat of a Surprise, and 
one was stirred into giving the composer 
credit for doing more than was ex ected 
from him, but {t does not wear well, and 
now seems thin, vague and perfunctory, © 
without depth of thought, breadth of 
sentiment or sincerity. 

The solopart is little else than SO many 
difficult exercises in technique, original 
enough in one gense, and dazzling 
enough in another, but of little, {if any, 


Teal musical value. It makes mmense 
| €xactions on the performer. These were 


whol‘ty met by Mr. Jonas, who has re- 
markably flexible and apparently tireless 
fingers, and is decidedly an artist welll 
worth the hearing; so admirable a play- 
er, in fact, as to excite a regret that he 
was not heard in a concerto Tees pereist- 
ently monotonous in the piano part, and 
that afforded him a wider scope for va- 
riety in style and in expression. His 
technique is briliiant, fluerit and delight- 
fully clean-cut. He plays with ease, and 
without unnecessary display, with fault- 
less finish of finger work and with un- 
questionable taste. His touch is clear 
and musical, his style is distinetly ar- 
tistic, his manner at the piano ys quiet 

of last 


evening he had tittle opportunity to 
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wholly favorable. He 
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sa whole was gompw hat 
» attributed to the 


he had undertaken. Tt was an error in 
judgment to have chosen such a work 
for a debut; but go well did he go 
through the or ek that it aroused a de- 
Sire to hear him again under better con- 
ditions. The impression he made was 
Was applauded 
with tremendous heartiness, and recalled 
four times. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Serenade, Brahms; aria, ‘Jeanne 
dVArc,” Tschaikowsky: “Gaelic” Sym- 
phony, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach: aria from 
“Rienzi,”’ Wagner; selections from ‘‘The 
Damnation of Fauaet,”’ Berlioz. Miss 
Gertrude May Stein is to be the soloist. 


oa 


MR. ALBERTO JONAS 


Plays the Concerto for Piano by 
the Ingenious Mr. Paderewski at 
the Fifth Symphony Concert. 


The program of the fifth Symphony 
concert last evening in Music Hall, Mr. 
Paur conductor, was as follows: 


504)..Mozart. 
Paderewskl 
Dvorak 
Auber 
If Mr. Jonas had not appeared here 
for the first time as a Pianist, this con-' 
cert might justly be dismissed with a) 
few lines. There was no new piece pro-| 
duced. Mr. Paur stil] persists in calling 
Auber’s “Part dy Diable”’ “Carlo Bro- 
schi,”’ although in Germany—if he must! 
have a German title—the opera is much 
better known as “Des Teufel’s An-; 
theil,”” but Mr. Paur evidently does not! 
belleve in mentioning the devil to polite 
ears, 
We regret to see that Mr, Paur allows, 
the title “Damnation of Faust” to ap-| 
ear On the program of next Saturday, 
hy does he not soften the horrid) 
word? “The Darnation of Faust’? might 
be regarded as a tribute to New Iong- 


land dialect. 


 * » 


The Symphony and the 
mMiliar here. They are pleasant, amia«: 
ble pleces, and Should be played oc- 
casionally; for there’s no use in going’ 
in for thunder and Suns and all that! 
twenty-four ecncerts in the season. 
There are Charming passages in the 
Suite, which 


Suite are fu- 


véeyor of ocecas:o..ai pieces, or a head of 
& conservatcry, cr a 
bricks in the Shepe of true Congo-I[ro-! 
quois folk-songs. The Spentaneity and! 
the freedom from anxiety make thig 
work the more delightful. No, Madam; 
this suito is not breat music; you are 
right, as ever; but it is pleasant to 
hear, and it was written honestly 


tal * 
of the career of Mr. Jon&és 


The stor 
is told today in the magazine supple-, 
ment, Some may Say that he was unfor- 
tunate in his selection last night, 
cause Mr. Paderéewski himself | 
Played the concerto in Music Hall; : 
s80mMme, no doubt, will £0 so far as to, 
freak of “presumption,” for to them) 


such is 
pianist that when he plays 
pieces you are fortunate if 
not persuaded into thinking at the time 


' sion, 


| played 


| fect gem in its way. 
look still further among Mozart’s forty-nine | 


was written when Dvorak’ | 
Was irrespons'ble, before he was a pur-| 


buyer of gold) | 


¥ 
_ 


ion or the craving 


food or drink. I myself should have 
ferred to hear Mr. Jon4s in some othe 
concerto, because [I fail to recognize’ 
any ! 

rewski’s concerto. 
much more interesting and much better 
made than his Polish 
is an audacious mixture of dullness and 


t inherent merit in Mr. Pade-' 
s I admit that it is 


Fantasia, which! 
clap-trap. But such is the authority, 
he hypnotic force of the Polish’ 


his own 
you are 


that they: are mirifick machines. 

Mr. Jonas made a favorable impres- 
Perhaps the distinguishing fea- 
ture of his performance was its ele- 
EFance, His extremely well-developed 
technie did not take you by the throat 
and compel you to cry out, *“‘Remark- 
able!” Yet it was constantly in evi- 
dence through clearness, accuracy, and 
a peculiar crispness that was neither 
hard nor brittle. The technic made no 
boisterous bid for attention; nor was it 
unduly modest. It was frank, brilliant, 
individual, and above all, elegant. And 
In this concerto it is so easy to be 
extravagant, Pyrotechnical, greedy of 
applause! Mr. Jon&s Diaved with thse 
modesty of the true musician, nor wag 
the audience unappreciative of his 
worth. And yet I wish Mr. Jonds had 
some other concerto. 


Philip Hale. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The fifth Symphony concert was given | 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, | 


the programme being as follows: 
Mozart: Symphony No. 46, in D major. 
Paderewski: Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, 
opus 17, 
Dvorak: Suite in D major, opus 39. 
Auber: Overture to “La Part du Diable.’’ 
Mr. Alberto Jonas was the pianist. 


The Mozart Symphony ‘without Minuet” 
is one of the most beautiful of the set; it 


is hard to see how it is inferior to the more | 


famous “Parisian.” The andante is a per- 


Symphonies; no doubt many of them are 
in nowise worth giving, but there must also 
be treasures among them that would repay 
the search. Mozart has been too long rep- 
resented in the Symphonic field by the 
last three great ones, the E-flat major, 
G minor, and ‘Jupiter’; and the burden of 
relieving the monotony of too often re- 
peated performances of these might well 
be shared by others beside the two without 
Minuet in D major. 
Saturday was excellent. 


One is rather in doubt about the value of | 


Dvorak’s D major suite; there are charm- 


ing things in it, but a good deal of it seems | 
For matter of that, one could | 


rather dull. 
not help suspecting that some parts of the 
work might be made to sound quite differ- 
ently from the way they sounded last Sat- 
urday evening. The Sousedska Minuet, for 
instance, lacked its characteristic pungency 
of rhythmic lilt; and what a mistake to 
take the Presto Furiant at a mildly 
ambling allegretto! One wondered whether 


It might be well to | 


The performance last 


| capital, 


| 
| 


| 


f | 


guage. But the ec 
delightfully played. 
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Auber’s overture to “La Part du Diable” 
—why, by the way, was it called overture 


to “Cjarleo Broschi” on the programme? The 


opera, is oftener known in Germany as “Des . 


Teufels Antheil” than as ‘Carlo Broschi’’; 
but why call a French work by its German 
title at all?—this overture, we say, is no 
particularly good or characteristic ex- 
ample of the composer’s genius, It may 
not be quite so light in character as the 
overtures to “Fra Diavolo,” ‘La Sirane,’’ 
and some others; but it certainly has not 
their snap and go, let alone their weaith 
of melodie invention. It was well played, 
but sounded? upon the whole, rather tame. 

Paderewski’s concerto, first Played here 
In the season of 1892-93 by the composer, is 
a work that improves on closer acquaint- 
ance. The first movement is in every way 
the Romanza, very charming in- 
deed; about the finale one may feel more 
doubt, though a bad hitch between or- 
chestra and pianoforte last Saturday took 


'a good deal of the life out of this move- 


| at this concert. 


} hade; Tshaikovsky aria, 
| Mrs. H. H. A, Beach, 
| Minor, ‘Gaelic,’ opus 82; Wagner, scena, 


ment. The use of the pianofortethroughout 
the work is masterly; Paderewski has here 
taken a leaf out of Beethoven’s and 
Chopin’s book, in making the pianoforte 
contrast with the orchestra, instead of 
vying with it; he never makes the piano- 
forte try to do what the orchestra can do 
better. The orchestration, too, is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Perhaps the concerto is 
open to the charge of the musical centre of 
gravity being too constantly in the or- 


chestra, too seldom in the solo instrument; 
| a composer cannot | 
| Wrench himself out of his own time. There 
‘is hardly a work written nowadays, in 
| Which the orchestra figures at all, upon 
| which the same criticism cannot be made. ° 


but que voulez-vous? 


Mr, Jonas made his first appearance here 
The impression he made 
was very brilliant. His technique is well 
up to the modern virtuoso standard, his 


| tone steadily beautiful; he is an exponent 


of whom Paderewski himself might be 


proud. His phrasing is admirable in grace 
and musical solidity, his sentiment natural | 


and artistic; of the more violent and pro- 


_found phases of passion and thought he 


showed perhaps little, but the work itself 
hardly calls these into play. He shows 
himself plainly as a man who knows how 
0 seize upon the true gist of a composi- 
tion and reveal it to the listener; he plays 
With great totality of conception, yet with 
ho slurring over of details. He was loudly 
applauded and recalled. 

The next programme is: Brahms sgere- 
“Jeanne d’Arc;”’ 
Symphony in WW 


“Gerechter Gott!” and aria, “In seiner 
Bliithe bleicht mein Leben,’’ from **Rienzi;’’ 
Berlioz, three selections from 
tion de Faust,’’ opus 24. Miss Gertrude 
May Stein will be the siug FO ther hs) 


Official pamphlet of information ? 
rate, Mr. Jonas justified his engagement and con- 
quered easily his hearers. 
a clear, distinguished and symmetrical techi 
fine intellee 


‘“‘La Damna- | 


minor, 


MUSIC. 


THE SYMPAONY, MISS MACDONALD AND 


MR. GOING, ETC. 

The fifth Symphony concert was emine 
teresting in the light of its performance. 
it had siot a choice programme; only there 
novelty presented. 

It is usually not at all a happy 
for a soloist, especially if he chanches 
piano player, to have to follow with his con 
symphony as the Opening number. 


ntly in- 


Not that 


was no 


thing 
to be a 
certo a 


But for once 


the first work did not displace and injure the suc- 
ceeding number. For Mozart's forty-sixth sym- 


phony—one of the severa] which have no m 
18 80 refreshing, so independent, and rea lly 


ner and some unusaal rudeness 
leaves the listener quite free 
ready to entertain what 
quality and kind. 

This second number 


of accent, 


succeeds accordin 


domineering and determined Symphonic 


inuet— 
sO up- 


lifting, in spite of some passing severities of man- 


that it 


and unprejudiced, 


g to its 


WasS one particularly well 
able to maintain itself against even a much 


more 


form ; for 


it was Paderewski’s A-minor pianoforte concerto, 


in which the orchestra] 
favored no less than the voice and capacity 
solo instrument, which is often set apart to 
only that various ornamentation and illum 
which no other instrument can give. The or 
has to be heard in strenuous ensembles 


values are considered and 


of the 
supply 
ination 
chestra 
and in | 


lovely, gentle Obbligati for many of its more delicate | 


members, and therefore the score can 
aguinst a symphony, even if it were of 
writing, as many of the Classics 
The player was Mr. Alberto 
we understand to be a 
of large following and high 


Jonas, 
Spanish 
esteem 


stand up 
mvudern 
could 


not. 
whom 
artist 


abroad. 


Of course the program me-book, with its remote in- 
difference to its duties and to the desires of those | 


who now only skim where they would b 
to read, had not one 
who was to present himself as a stranger to 
acting public. Could injustice to the art 
discourtesy to the audience gO much farthe 


and ear: 


Well, at 


e glad 


word to say of thig musician, 


an ex- 
ist and 
rin an 
any 


By su stantial merit jin | 


nique; 


tual perception of the Composer’s thought 
and purpose; artistic appreciation of the relative 
consequence of piano and orchestra in the shifting 
flow of the concerto; and in warm 


lest or 


brilliant and enhancing delivery, he demonstrated 


The other numbers were Dvorak's suite 


with its 


his right to stand among the prominent and to | 
undertake music which such a 
as Paderewski had designed to place his Instr 
In @ nobie cooperative position with the orchestra. 


master of the piano 


ument 


in D 


organ-fashioned prelude, its 
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‘romance and Its dunce-measures, and Auber’s live- 
ly overture to‘'Carlo Broschi,’’ doably welcome 
because it has been so long unheard and because of 
itsown gay but nottrivial spirit. In these, as in 
the preceding nunbers, the orchestral Derformance 
was all that could be asked, even of our own Sym- 
phony men. The next programme will be this: 
Brahms, Serenade; T'schaikowsky, Aria, ‘Jeanne | 
d’Are’’; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Symphony; Wag- 
ner, Aria from *‘Rienzi’’; Berlioz, Selections from 
“The Damnation cof Faust.’’ Soloist, Miss Ger- 
trude May Stein. 


eS 


The program of the fifth Symphony concert last night 
in Music Hall, Mr. Paur conductor, was as follows: 
Symphony No. 46 in D major (K. 504) 


Concerto in A minor, op. 17 
Suite in D major, op. 39 


This concert was to me dull. The symphony has more 
than historical interest, but the orchestra did not play it 
with sufficient care. Academic beauty demands faultless 
academic technic. However, you may rate Mozart in the 
list of great composers; you must admit that his works 
require absolute finish in the performance. Modern sym- 
phonic poems and rhapsodies, full of thunder and guns 


and all that, admit of dropped notes and occasional rough- | 


ness in outburst, but a symphony or a chamber piece 
by Mozart is a sensitive plant, that does not brook coarse 
touch. 

The suite of Dvorak is delightful as a rule on account 
of its spontaneity and almost thoughtless beauty. I often 
wonder whether Dvorak would not be greater to-day if 


he had never become a contributor to English music | 
festivals or hunted in this country for the mare’s nests of | 
“ American folk tunes.” But by this hunt he has furnished | 
some of my colleagues with columns of copy, so I sup- | 


pose it was all for the best. 


The more I hear of Paderewski’s music the less I like 


it and the deeper is my conviction of its insincerity. Such 


is the authority of the Polish pianist that when he plays 
his own pieces you are persuaded that he really has some- | 
thing to say. His hypnotic power works this spell. But | 


when you hear the concerto played by a pianist of less 
personal magnetism you are able to judge of the work in 
a state of comparative coolness. 

Now Mr. Jonas, who made his first appearance in Bos- 
ton last night, is a pianist of indisputable talent. He 
plays with an authority that is the more convincing on 
account of his modesty. After hearing him in this con- 
certo I should say that elegance was his distinguishing 
characteristic; but I should like to hear him in compo- 
sitions of a more intimate nature, and [ hope he will be 
persuaded to give a recital here. He may well plume him- 


vet 


)5 alfected. “You have heara™ 


“minded you of the French- 
wife’s grave. Mr. Manning 
e took the march at so slow 
oken-backed, and the result 
not the attention been fixed 
station. 

*k 


gave two lectures on 
She delivered the first 
she spoke entertainingly 
ter of the choirs, musical 


'E REDEM PTION will close our’ season O0 Easter 

1y evening, April 10, and with Mrs. Gapski and Mr. DAVIES 
*ngaged, we shall have again the best. The other artists for 
ormance will, doubtless, meet with approval, and will be an- 
‘ater. 

2 experience of past seasons has shown that the only sure means 
ng disappointment in regard to the single concerts is the 
of season tickets. The coming season, especially in view of the 
J singers which we have been able to secure, will doubtless 
' this fact more strongly than ever. ‘The proportion of our house 
veld on the season tickets is far larger than ever before; we 
ad to have it larger still. 

n ticket holders of last year will find their old seats reserved 


‘t Music Hall on Monday, December 6, until nine o’clock p. M. 


be three grades of Prices, according to location: six dollars, 


sand a half, and three dollars. For the general public, season 
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| ai _—*__ self on his reception last night, for there was warm appre- 

romance and Its dunce-m@asures, @ ciation of his worth. 

ly overture to ‘Carlo Broschi,”’ 

because it has been so long unhearc 
spirit. 

itsown gay but not trivial "phony concert next Saturday. Mr. MacDowell will fol- 

the preceding nunbers, the orchest . 

was all that could be asked, even o low her, and Mr. Kneisel will the week after play Mr. 

phony men. The next programa Strube’s violin concerto, which he performed for the first 


Brahms, Serenade; Tsehaikowsky, time at the last Worcester Festival. 


FS 


d’Arc”’; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 8: What is the true reason of Mr. Ysaye’s non-appearance 


ner, Aria from -‘Rienzi’; Berlioz at a Symphony concert here this season? There are many 
“The Damnation cof Faust.’’ So rumors. PHILIP HALE 


trude May Stein. 
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The program of the fifth Symphony concert last night 
in Music Hall, Mr. Paur conductor, was as follows: 
Symphony No. 46in D major (K. 504) Mozart 
Concerto in A minor, op. 17 Paderewski 


EE MN ede cy eve eh cacde save decdbnedeehcc.. Dvorak 
Overture, Part du Diable 


This concert was to me dull. The symphony has more 
than historical interest, but the orchestra did not play it 
with sufficient care. Academic beauty demands faultless 
academic technic. However, you may rate Mozart in the 
list of great composers: you must admit that his works 
require absolute finish in the performance. Modern sym- 
phonic poems and rhapsodies, full of thunder and guns 
and all that, admit of dropped notes and occasional rough- 
ness in outburst, but a symphony or a chamber piece 
by Mozart is a sensitive plant, that does not brook coarse 
touch. 

The suite of Dvorak is delightful as a rule on account 
of its spontaneity and almost thoughtless beauty. I often 
wonder whether Dvorak would not be greater to-day if 
he had never become a contributor to English music 
festivals or hunted in this country for the mare’s nests of | 
“ American folk tunes.” But by this hunt he has furnished | 
some of my colleagues with columns of copy, so I sup- | 
pose it was all for the best. | 

The more I hear of Paderewski’s music the less T like 
it and the deeper is my conviction of its insincerity. Such 
is the authority of the Polish pianist that when he plays | 
his own pieces you are persuaded that he really has some- | 
thing to say. His hypnotic power works this spell. But | 
when you hear the concerto played by a pianist of less | 
personal magnetism you are able to judge of the work in 
a state of comparative coolness. 

Now Mr. Jonas, who made his first appearance in Bos- 
ton last night, is a Pianist of indisputable talent. He 
plays with an authority that is the more convincing on 
account of his modesty. After hearing him in this con- 
certo I should say that elegance was his distinguishing 
characteristic; but | should like to hear him in compo- 
sitions of a more intimate nature, and I hope he will be 
persuaded to give a recital] here. He may well plume him- 


I am glad to say that Miss Stein will sing at the Sym- 


PASTE OVER 


‘HE REDEMPTION will close our season on Easter 

ry evening, April 10, and with Mrs. Gapski and Mr. Davirs 

ngaged, we shall have again the best. The other artists for 
ormance will, doubtless, meet with approval, and will be an- 
‘ater. 

° experience of past seasons has shown that the only sure means 
ng disappointment in regard to the single concerts is the 
of season tickets. ‘The coming season, especially in view of the 
2 singers which we have been able to secure, will doubtless 
' this fact more strongly than ever. The proportion of our house 
‘eld on the season tickets is far larger than ever before; we 
ad to have it larger still. 

n ticket holders of last year will find their old seats reserved 
‘t Music Hall on Monday, December 6, until nine o’clock p. mM. 


be three grades of prices, according to location: six dollars, 


sand a half, and three dollars. For the general public, season 





SEASON 18 07-98 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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YI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BRAHMS. SERENADE 
Allegro molto. 


Menuetto I. — Menuetto IT. 
Rondo: Allegro. 


No. I, in D major, Op. 11. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. RECITATIVE, “Ja, so will’s Gott!” and 
ARIA, ‘‘Lebt wohl, ihr Berge,” from “Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans,’’ 


a EE eee —_ 


SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, ‘‘From the New 
World,” op. 95. 


Adagio. — Allegro molto. 
. Largo. 
. Scherzo: Molto vivace. 
- Allegro con fuoco. 


ee EEE eee 


WAGNER. SCENA, “‘Gerechter Gott!’ and 


ARIA, ‘In seiner Bliithe,’”’ from ‘‘Rienzi.”’ 
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BERLIOZ. a) MENUET DES FEU-FOLLETS, from 
: 6) VALSE prs SYLPHES 
Miss GERTRUDE MAY STEIN. 


, ‘‘La Damnation 
Cc) MARCHE HONGROISE, J de Faust,” op. 24. 


See eee a 


Soloist: 


Miss GERTRUDE MAY STEIN. 
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Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


YI. CONGERI 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 


‘\ 


Programme. 


SERENADE No. 1.inp major, op. 11 
Allegro tInolto 


Venuetto I. 
Rondo 


TSCHAIK¢ IWSKY. RECITATIVE. ei F 
ARIA, ‘‘Lehbt wohl. 


O will ’s Gott!” and 
vOn Orleans.’ 


~ 
1h 
oS & | 


r Berge,’’ from ‘‘Die Jungfrau 


DVORAK, 


SYMPHONY No. 
World,”’ Op. 
I, Adagio 
II. Largo. 
Ill. Scherzo Mol 
LV. All 


LIC YTO CON 


», 1n KH minor, ‘From the New 
QS, 


Llie?ro molto. 


tO Vi1V:; 


ruoco, 
WAGNER. 


and 


i," om 


SCENA, ‘‘Gerechte; Cott!” 
ARIA, “In seiner B1iitl 
BERLIOZ 
Miss GERTRUDE MAY STEIN. 


a2) MENUET pes FRU FOLLETS, ) from 
0) VALSE prs SYLPHES., + “La Damnation 
C) MARCHE HONGROISE / de Faust,”’ Op. 24 


Soloist : 


Miss GERTRUDE MAY STEIN. 
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The programme of the 
concert, given in Music 
evening, was: | 


Yarr> Og 
sixth Symphony 
Hall last Saturday 


Brahms: Serenade No. 1, in D major, opus il 


calculated; and yet 


| and finer, the more one hears it. 


(four movéemerits). | 
Tchaikovsky: Recitative, ‘Ja. go 
and aria, ‘‘Lebt wohl, tbr B 

Jungfrau von Orleans,’’ 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 5, in B minor, ‘‘From the 
New World,” opus 95. 
Wagner: Scena, ‘‘Gerechter Gott?’ 
seiner Blithe,’’ from *‘Rienzi.”’ 
Berlioz: 
a. Menuet des Feu-Follets, ] From 
b. Valse des Sylphes, 
Cc. Marche Hongroise, 
Miss Gertrude May Stein was 


The most interesting pro 
season, so fer, as it gs 


80 will’s Gott!’ 
erge,’’ from ‘‘Die 


and dtia, ‘‘Im 


“‘La Damna- 
tion de Faust,” 
opus 24. 

the singer. 


perhaps a little over- 


have been, had all ss 
Brahms serenade bee 

one 
serenade might have been 
éTramme which would hav 


_ being given entire. 


had best not be dism 
omitting a movemen not harm 
it sO much as if it had been a Symphony, 
The four movements siven—Allegro molto; 
Adagio non-troppo; Menuetti I. and II; 
Rondo, Allegro—were admirably read and 
Played. If we mistake not, this serenade 
was the first orchestral 
ever played in Boston—w 
Harvard Musical days; 
without any of the terror 
the C minor Symphony a few years later, 
Now it sounds fresher and more beautify] 
than ever, 

Dvorak’s American Symphony seems finer 
When the 


was then heard 


work was first brought out here, a good 
deal in it seemed rather cheap and flimsy; 
but better acquaintance hag revealed its 


— . ee ae 
ee ee sees, oe ee 


true character as an intrinsically poetie 
work, full of imagination and containing 
much of exquisite musical beauty. We aro 
not yet quite reconciled to & moment or 
two of quasi-inarticulate fury in the last 
movement, moments that seem musically 
ugly and merely theatrical] 
but, for the most part, the Symphony is 
singularly beautiful. It Should be said, 
however, that the Style of performance has 


greatly improved with each successive rep-— 
| etition; 


the playing last Saturday was as 
near perfection as could well be desired. 
It were hard to imagine the Symphony be- 
ing more 
than it was by Mr. Paur on this occasion. 


Berlioz’s tricksy will-o’-the-wisp minuet, | 
too, was admirably played and made a Su- | 


perb effect; how capitally the whole or- 


chestra kept its head and heels while whist- | 
ling that Presto burlesque of Méphisto’s 
| serenade! 
Presto once in a while. 
_Sylphs, on the other hand, seemed to lack 
something of its native airy grace and win- 


It is good to hear a genuine 
The Waltz of 


Ssomeness; and the Rakoczy March mada 
hardly any effect. It was played all to 
nonchalantly! 


| 


| brings it to one 


-Clusions which 
engendered by | 


in expression; ° 


finely and Sympathetically read : 


‘In A ~ 
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unusually high quality: She h¢ 
voice, 


to say to you, 
ing! 


day passionateness of most singers of “‘t 


perament” today. It was this breadth 


Style and nobility of feeling that saved the | 


d from the more eve + fol 


method, fire, and noble breadth r ft 
Style. Here is a singer who has someth ng 


Tchaikovsky aria from seeming wholly | 


commonplace and unworthy of the text-= 
Which latter is only s0 far altered from 
Schiller’s as to make it fit the music, origi- 
nally written to Russian words. er 

There is a good deal to like in Adriano’s 
aria in ‘‘Rienza;” the melodic pharse has # 
distinction hot too often found in Wagner's 
earlier works. That stroke, too, of leading 
back to the return of the theme in the tonieé 
(G major) by a ritornellé on the same 
phrase in B-flat major is not devoid of 
subtlety. However well Wagner's cuts in 
the arila—made after the first performances 
of the opera in Dresden—are calculated to 
improve it as a scene in the opéra; 
to us that one of them weakens it as a con- 
cert-piece, The original closing vivace 
movement may be thought conventional 
and commonplace, but it does bring the 
Whole aria to a well-prepared and stirring 
musical close. Omitting this movement, 
and letting the aria end after the Maestoso; 
of those “quick exit” con- 
are particularly dangerotig 
in dramatic concert arias. The well-nigh 
countless failure on the part 
singers to make the 
“Ah! perfido!”’ 


Close of Bethoven’s 
effective are good earnest OF 
this danger. Wagner’s aria, as it now 
stands, seems to us quite as perilous: une 
less you can see Adriano rush bodily off the 
Stage after the last “‘Mein heilig Amt!” the 
sudden ending has no sense. Miss Stein 
Sang the aria Superbly, in a way to show 


) forth its full meaning. She was warmly ap- 


plauded and recalled after both her selec. 
tions. i 

The next programme is: MacDowell, 
suite No. 2, in BE minor, “Indian,” opus 48; 
McDowell, pianoforte concerto No. 2; Beet- 
hoven, Symphony No. 5, in @ minor, opus 
67. Mr. Edward MacDowell will be the 
pianist. 


ist: 


CcDOWELL. 


of admirable 
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Miss Gertrude May Stein the Soloist of Last 


“The orchestral numbers of the sixth 
Symphony program comprised Brahms’ 
serenade in D major, Dvorak’s “New| 
World” symphony and a gi Ptmap, Mapa 


and the Gh py ay march from Berlioz 
“Damnation of Faust.’’ Miss Gertrude 


recitative and aria from Tchaikovsky’s 
‘‘Maid of Orleans,’’ and an excerpt from 
Wagner’s opera ‘‘Rienzi:’’ Brahms’ sere- 
nade ts less fainiliar to the general pub- 
lic than are his symphonies, and, al- 
though the former work is of a very 
elaborate wee to many musicians the 
deviations fro! the symphonic form of 
writing does not’ necessitate a change 
from the title given to the latter style 
of compositions. Possibly a suggestion 
of dryness in some portions in the ear- 
lier Movements makes the serenade un- 
liitéresting at times, but there are in- 
numerable moments of great beauty in 
the work in which the composer’s fancy 
is: given scope unbiased by ‘his somewhat 
St«verne methods of musical expression. 
The intricate changes in rhythm in 
the first movement, the elaborate de- 
velopment of the final theme in the 
third part, the grotesque scoring of the 
fourth movement and the scherzo, trio 
and rondo of the later portions ere 


beautiful examples of the master’s con- | 


ception and {llustration, and these were 
most sympathetically interpreted by the 
orchestra. The conversations in the 
fourth movement were exquisite bits of 
detached instrumentation and the more 
soraber themes were given with due im- 
pressiveness. 

Miss Stein sang the Joan aria from 
“Maid of Orleans” very effectively and 


without an undue sentimentality in the | 


pastoral apostrophes of the opening 
phrases. Her voice has a beautiful 
quality and the tones are rich and very 
true to pitch. The more dramatic 
Rienzi selection, although less pleasing 


in its general interpretation, was sung | 
Miss Stein was most | 
cordially received and her selections 


commendably. 


were greeted with hearty applause. 
The ‘‘New World”’ 
Dvorak, awakened a great deal of dis- 


cussion when it was first performed, | 
about four years ago, and an analysis | 


of the composition is not necessary now. 
The orchestra performed the work skil- 
fully and in the spirit intended by the 
Writer. and really madé classic’ that 
which is known as negro melody. The 
minuet. waltz and march, by Berlioz, 
were played in a spirited vein, the Ra- 
koczy musical fusilade being most vig- 
orously presented. 


Mr E. A. MacDowell will be the soloist | 
this week. The program will comprise | 


his ‘Indian Suite’ and concerto No. 2, 


|for pianoforte, and Beethoven's fifth | 


| Symphony. 
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Evening’s Programme. 
For the sixth Boston Symphony or- 
chestra concert in Music Hall last even- 
ing the programme was: 


May Stein had for her solo numbers a ~Serenade No. 1. in D major, op. 11....Brahms 


> as li *9 Gott!’’....... 
Recitative, ‘‘Ja, So Wi Tschaikowsky 


ia, ‘*‘Lebt Wohl, Ihr Berge,’’ from 
A Die ton en von Orleans”. ,.Tschaikowsky 
Symphon o. 5. in E minor, ‘‘From the 

New World,’ op. 90..... ».+-.Dvorak 
Scena, ‘‘Gerechter Gott!’’.... ... Wagner 


‘s ’* from ‘‘Rienzi,”’ 
Aria, ‘‘In Seiner Bluthe, Washer 


et des Feu-Follets, from ‘‘La Dam- 
en de Faust,’’ op. 24. Berlioz 
Valse des Sylphes, from ‘‘La Damnation 
de Faust,’’ op. 24 . Berlioz 
Marche Hongroise, from ‘‘La Damnation 
de Faust,’’ op. 24 Berlioz 

The soloist was Miss Gertrude May 
Stein. The Brahms serenade had not 
been heard here in some years. In it 
there is little of the later Brahms. It 
appeals at once to the understanding by 
its transparent clearness, and has an 
easy grace and flow that do not char- 
acterize the gréat bulk of his music. 

The opening movement abounds in 

_beauty of theme and of orchestration; 
| the minuets have qa delightful charm of 
' Simplicity and delicacy, and the closing 
movement is, for Brahms, almost 
piquant. Still, there are moments in the 
| serenade that are conducive to somno- 
lence in the hearer, and the work is 
inordinately long, its performance taking 
' three-quarters of an hour. It was read 
| by Mr. Paur with elaborate care and 
Sympathy, and was beautifully played. 
| The Dvorak symphony continues to 
| wear well, and, on the whole, is, perhaps, 
' the composer’s most pleasing and satis- 
fying work in ite kind. It hes always 
beem among the orchestra’s successes, 
and its presentation last evening was no 
exception to the rule. 

The Tsckaikowsky aria from his ‘‘Joan 
of Arc,’’ an opera, by the way, which 
proved a failure, affords the_ soloist 
ample opportunity to show her gifts as a 
dramatic singer; is strong and effective 
without being particularly interesting on 
the concert stage. 

Miss Stein, who was cordially received 

and was in excellent voice, declaimed 
the recitative broadly and with fine em- 
| phasis, and gave the aria in a thorough- 
ly impressive manner, displaying artis- 
tic intelligence of a marked order, ad- 
mirable power and a depth of passion 
of which she had not before given evi- 
dence here. 

The same virtues were manifested in 
the meretricious Wagner aria. In both 
selections she sang with a frankness, a 
vigor of style, a convincing sincerity 
and a large appreciation of underlying 
sentiment of the music that can hardly 
be overpraised. She was tremendou sly 
applauded, and recalled again and again 
after each effort, and her success was 
|'immediate and decisive. 

For the next concert the selections 
are: Indian suite, E. A. Macdowell; 
Concerto No. 2, for pianoforte, by the 
' Same composer, who is to be the soloist 
of the evening, and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony, No. 5. ; 
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Music Hall on Saturday evening. “ft be- 


gan with Brahms’ Serenade for full orches- 
lra, the first-of the two Which he wrote 
in 1860-1, This work, therefore, represent- 
ed the earlier Brahms, the Brahms who 
was Swayed by Schubert and Haydn, the 
composer who had not yet evolved the 
intricate developments and thematic treac- 
ment of the C minor Symphony or the 
sloom of the “Vier Ernste Lieder.”’ 

Yet there is figure treatment enough in 
the first movement, and there is an ex- 
cess Of sombre thought in the Adagio: 

, one would scarcely care to be awakened 
| by such a serenade at night. We may 
remember, however, that in its application 
to orchestral music, the term ‘“‘Serenade’’ 
has been empioyed Simply to designate 

a free suite, and one need not always ex- 

pect to find amatory or nocturnal charac- 

teristics in its measures. 

in this composition Brahms makes abun- 
dant use of fiutes, clarinettes and bus- 
soons, and the horns also have prominent 
work to do; the wind instruments hive 
more Opportunities given them than the 
strings, and, on this occasion, they bore 
oif the honors; the horn and @¢larinette in 
the beginning of the work, the fiute and 
clurinette responses in the Adagio, the 
peculiar bassogn bass ia the first Minuet, 
the performance of these and many other 
touches proved how much our band of 
wind instruments have gained in recent 
years. {t Was pleasant to note also how 
enthusiastically the work was received by 
the audience; Brahms is not regarded as a 
muSical ascetic or a tonal bore in Bos- 
Lon, . 

Now followed the vocalist of the con- 
cert, Miss Gertrude May Stein. She l= 
peared in this concert in two interesting 
numbers, the first being thé farewell arix 
of Joan of Are in Tschaikowsky’s opera of 
that name, . : 

It may be remembered that the Russians 
Opera has not been a success; almost etl 
the (Russian composers seem to be orches- 
tral by nature (Glinka to the contrary not- 
withstanding), and Tschaikowsky was no 
exception, The accompaniment is oftei 
overladen and the climaxes are largely 

orchestral ones. Miss Stein’s noble breadth 
of style enabled her to cope successfuily 
with the orchestral burden, and she awak- 
ened .much enthusiasm in this number. 

tier second number was a grand scena 
by Wagner (who spent all his later life 

abolishing’ grand scenas and holding them 
up to ridicule) and it had especial interest 
as showing the Wagneriin starting-point. 
Even in so conventional a form the enersy , 
and grandeur which were inherent in the 
composer occasionally burst forth, 

Miss Stein sang this with such dramatic 
fervor that the audience was aroused to 
great enthusiasm and the age cen ap- 
plause was only a well-merited tribute. It 
may not be generally known that Miss 
Stein was a pupil of a Boston teacher,— 
Mr, Charles A. White. _ 

The orchestral work in this number shows 
a different Wagner from the one who con- 
quered the operatic world; there is here 
much that is blatant, much that is stilted, 
and the performance, too, was a trifle 
marred towards the close. 
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€r once had’ the felicity of hearing — 


scene of Kir x 
(which the pres-_ 


ere a young Wagner appears 


who-ls a diluted Donizetti. éy 
Dvorak’s “American Symphony” came in 


the @entre of the programme. 


We were 


Siad to hear it again. The work ote 


to be heard over and over again to 


thoroughly appreciated: it is one of the | 


greatest and most important musical tri 
utes ever paid te our country, and whi 
one cannot say that it is characteristical 


American, it indicates a path along whidgh 
€ 


our composers may travel with profit. A 
Some of the figures used ‘in. the first, 
third and last movements are definitely of 


piantation flavor. The Largo. which is” 


the most beautiful movement of the whole 
symphony, is the least native. If Shake. 
speare put a sea-coast in Bohemia Dvorak 
/ certainly put some A merican nerroes 
me SLOW movement. eae ie 
me performance was in “King Care 
byses vein.” very much bolder, heavial 
ana more capricious (hah has ever heen 
accorded to the before, at least in 
tnese concerts. lt is rieht enough that @ 
, ©oOnauctor should have tie privilege of his 
Own moods; we have heard Rubinstein 
play the “Moonlight sonata”? with everys 
Ciing’ from a crescent tO & full moon shine 
Ing over it, and we are Ziad to sce cur 
conductor vary his Goin readings somes 
ee ge fee is nota manufacturer, ariel 
ler aiways§ te feliver 5 si 
ous YS to deliver the same 
But the regular recurrence of the work 
* D.acesS the critic in tha Same position 
‘owards it as he is foreed. to assume 
towards the annual performanece of the 
; Messiah,” he is forced either to give it 
| short Shrift, or to imitate history, and 
repeat himself, «he adagio was beautti- 
fully interpreted, the plaintive Enelish 
, hern melody seemed to have more than its 
| Ordamary charm and the final shading here 
| Was simply marvellous. u | 
| The secherzo with its Ninth-Symphony 
reminiscence and its effective march trio 
| (2 march in triple rhythm, such as was 
) uscd in mediaeval times anc such as Schue 
MPmann used at the end of his Carnaval’) 
| vulsO Was especially attractive. The first 
ind last. movements were very highly 
Spiced, as: if the negroes were working 
| “PON a pepper, instead of a cotton plan- 


if tition, but the brilliancy was exciting 


me evert heless. 
, he concert ended with three Selections 
irom Bertiozg’s “Damnation de aust,” 
All of these were Ziven with a heavy hand 
much less attractively and delicate’y than 
we have heard them. » The “Menuet des 
Meu-Follets” Was not daintily erratic but 
a succession of very sharp Contrasts that 
Suggested prosaic torchlight parades 
rather than ‘Will-o’-the Wisps.” | 
“he Waltz of the Sylphs was rather 
pbonderous—for Sylphs, ‘and the final 
nalkoezy March, one of the’ grandest cre. 
scendos in the whole repertoire Was little 
e.se but noisy; it might have bictured a 
scene in the present Austro-Hungarian 
diet, Dut it was scarcely a true interpre- 
tation of Bertioz’s awe-inspiring treat. 
ment of the flungarian revolutionary mu- 
Sic, 
_ But the excellent work of the Brahms 
eerenade and (he DOvorats Symphony 
makes one reluctant to mention a shorts 
COmMming in l3erliog. Louis C. Blson. 
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The Symphony Concert. a 
The sixth concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
was given in Music Hall last night. The pro- 
gramme was: 


Serenade, No. 1 D major Brahms 
Recitative and aria from ‘‘Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans’”’ Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 5, E Dvorak 
scena and aria from ‘‘Rienzi’’ Wagner 
Menuet des Feu-Follets, Valse des Sylphs et 
Marche hongroise from ‘‘La Damnation 
de Faust’’ Berlioz 
Soloist, Miss Gertrude May Stein. 


The Brahms Serenade was well worth the re- 
hearing, for despite its somewhat dismal length. 
it is a characteristic and elaborate work, full of 
charming ideas, strong, forcible and graceful, and 
developed with cold, severe and elaborate ingenuity 
and learning. What effect a serenade of this 

kind would have on a warm-blooded, impulsive 
woman it would be interesting to speculate, but 
titles in musie are apt to be misleading, and the 
| rose of Brahm’s music by any other name would 
smell as sweet. The Serenade does not appeai 
to the heart, but it is fully satisfying to the in- 


tellect, keeping it on the alert with a thousand | 


and one fanciful designs. It was pleasant listen- 


ing again to the Dvorak Symnmphony, for here the 


familiar title gave a stimulus and a large fieid 
of choice to an active imagination, and one could 
| See the restless, roving Indian or the Stephen 
Foster negro, or inhale the odor of limitless 
prairies according to one’s fancy. The musie is 
of the good, solid wearing kind, that will be the 
| better when it has outlasted its explanatory title. 
A master hand only could have produced it, and 
it appeals to the heart as well as to the head. 
The Berlioz selections were interpreted with rare 
beauty, ‘graze and spirit by Mr. Paur and his 
_ orchestra, and it was pleasant and instructive 
to have specimens of French and German genius 
on the same programme. As fashion has turned 
in his direction, it is now allowable to admire 
Berlioz without being considered odd or perverse, 
or of having the admiration taken as evidence of 
disrespect to the classic German coimposers. 

The soloist of the evening was Miss Gertrude 
Stein, and she is an artist well worth the hear- 
ing. Her fine voice and fine method were heard 
with admirable effect in the Tschaikowsky selec- 
tions which she sang in large, dignified style, and 
With impressive, passionate feeling. The ‘Rienzi’’ 
selections were sung with equal dramatic force. 
feeling and convincing power, and gave ample 
evidence that Miss Stein is an artist as well as 
a singer. 

The programme for the next concert is Beeth.- 
oven’s Symphony No. 5, Indian Suite and Piano. 
forte Concerto No, 2, by Mr. B. A. MacDowell, 
who is also the soloist. 
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ererade No, 1, in D major, . 
ive, sa, so will's Gott!" 


Sf Will-o’- 3 
of Sylphs; c. Rakoc#y March; 
from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust’’.. 
| » ~* Berlioz 
Miss Stein is not a stranger in Bos- 
ton, but last night she appeared for 
the first time in this city at a Sym- 
phony concert. I have written some- 
What at length about the career of 
this woman of pavewnete voice in the 
supplement published today. And after 
hearing her in the arias of Tschaikow- 
sky and Wagner. _ I find nothing to mod- 
ify or retract. Her voice is one of sur- 


prising range and sumptuous beauty; | 
and each tone is warm with woman- | 


hood. Skillfully taught, musically 
alert, she does not tear passion to tat- 
ters; she knows the value of repose, of 
suggestion; she prepares her climax so 


that the outburst is inevitable, irre- | 


sistible. 
I confess I do not 
“Rienzi” aria, but I listened with pleas- 


, ure to Miss Stein’s voice; and Mr. Paur 
evidently was enwrapped by the atmos- 


phere of the singer, for there was an 
awkward hitch that came near ruining 
the very close. 
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care for the | 


The aria by Tschaikowsky had the ad- | 


vantage of novelty, but I think it would |: 


be much more effective in its scenic 
setting. In 1878 Techatkowaey Went to. 
s 


Paris, where, as Kashkin tells us, he 
was much pr eoocupled with the subject 
of Joan of Arc, and studied all that 
French writers said about her. . che 
opera was written during the winter 
of ’79-’80. Produced Feb, 23, 1881, at St. 
mbna it was far from being a 
success. icholas Rubinstein, a warm 
friend and helpful critic of the com- 
poser, considered it as ‘fa retrograde 
step from such works as ‘Vakoula’ and 
‘Eugene Oniégen.’ He believed that 
he saw in it a desire to win the public 
favor, and added that a mediocre talent. 
night succeed in this respect, but 
Tschaikowsky—never.” 


* 4 

The Brahms serenade has not been 
played here for some years. First pro- 
duced in Vienna, Dec, 7, 1862, under Her- 
beck, it was coolly received. There 
was talk of want of freshness and 
warmth. The two scherzos were omit- 
ted last night, and thus the piece 
seemed more unendurable. To me the 
opening movement and the menuetto 
are the finest portions of the work: the 
latter is very delightful music, exquis- 
it is unaffected simplicity, spontane- 
ous thought, and haunting melody. The 
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Congo Symphony—with its negro-min- | 
Strel olio effects of angels singing in | 
the distance to aged contrabands—was | 
played with great fire, force and sweet- 


ness. The 
Surburbanites and newspaper men. 


Philip Hale. 
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program was too long—for | 
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Inuance of the “wa, 
concerts given by the 
ndemns the absence ¢ 


means,” A 
This misconception of the 

concerts is so unjust to 

zen, Who gave a mode 

year for several years 

might be established 

possible, without th 

being seen, 


poor students and 

afternoon to these 
& cost of twenty-five cents 
a8 many more 


Seats are sold 
ng& a premium, 
right to them. 
anyone doubt that 
fifty cent 


from the. concerts, 
or forbidden to pay 
providing what com 


been given so lar peve 


thusiasm has bee Proportion to 


and beantif 
public library, because they embod ee 


intelligent public spirit existing in this 
community. That anyone can have failed 
to perceive the steadiness and : liberality 
and success, with which the original pur- 
pose of these concerts has been maintained 
indicates how custom can dull us to ou: 
blessings and how “easy it is for public 
criticism to fritter itself away by falling, 
like, the rain, equally upon the just and 
‘upon the unjust. 
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The program of the sixth Symphony 


in Music Hall last evening was 


® 


concer 
as follows: . 
Sererade No, 1, in D major, Op. 11....Brahms 
Recitative, ‘Ja, so will’s Gott!” and 
Aria, ‘‘Lebt wohl, ihr Berge,’’ from 
‘‘Die Jungfrau von Orleans’’..Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, ‘‘from 


5 a yy oener 
tof Will-o’-the-Wisps; b. altz 
- eee avieha, ec. Rakoczy March; 
from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust’’.. 
Berlioz 
Miss Stein is not a stranger in Bos- 
but last night she appeared for 
the first time in this city at a Sym- 
phony concert. I have written some- 
what at length about the career of 
this woman of passionate voice in the 
supplement published today. And after 
hearing her in the arias of Tschaikow- 
sky and Wagner. I find nothing to mod- 
ify or retract. Her voice is one of sur- 
prising range and Sumptuous beauty; 
and each tone is warm with woman- 
heod. Skillfully taught, 


irre- 


the 


that the outburst is inevitable, 


sistible. 
I confess I do not 


care for 


) ‘Rienzi’ aria, but I listened with pleas- | 
ure to Miss Stein’s voice; and Mr. Paur | 
evidently was enwrapped by the atmos- | 


phere of the singer, for there was an 


awkward hitch that came near ruining | 


the very close. 


The aria by Tschaikowsky had the ad- : 


vantage of novelty, but I think it would 
be much more effective in its scenic 
setting. In 1878 Tschaikowsky went to 
Paris, where, as Kashkin tells us, he 
was much preoccupied with the subject 
of Joan of Arc, and studied all that 
French writers said about her. . The 
Opera Was written during the winter 
of °79-’80. Produced Feb, 23, 1881, at St. 
Petersburg, it was far from being a 
success. Nicholas Rubinstein, a warm 
friend and helpful critic of the com- 
poser, considered it as ‘fa retrograde 
step from such works as ‘Vakoula’ and 
‘Hugene Oniégen.’ He believed that 
he saw in it a desire to win the publie 
favor, and added that a mediocre talent 
might succeed in this respect, but 
Tschaikowsky—never.” 
* * 

The Brahms serenade has not been 
played here for some years. First pro- 
duced in Vienna, Dec, 7, 1862, under Her- 
beck, it wag coolly received. There 
was talk of want of freshness and 
warmth. The two scherzos were omit- 
ted last night, and thus the piece 
seemed more unendurable, To me the 
opening movement and the menuetto 
are the finest portions of the work: the 
latter is very delightful music, exquis- 
it is unaffected simplicity, 
ous thought, and haunting melody. The 
Conzo Symphony—with its negro-min- 
Strel olio effects of angels singing in 
the distance to aged contrabands—was 
played with great fire, force and sweet- 
hess. The program was too long—for 
surburbanites and hewspaper men. 
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To the Editor of the Transcript: 


In the Transcript of Nov. 18 ts al 
5 ; etter, 
headed Those Wage-Earner Concerts” 
Signed J. B. W., in which the : 


pleads for continuance of the * 


earner’? ‘wage- 


concerts given by the Cecilia So- 
e 


among those from wh 

which opulence has consent 
the tickets practically exc] 
Persons 


This misconception 


possible, without the ha 

being seen, that an answer seems called 
for. Do not hundreds of poor students and 
others go every Friday afternoon to these 
concerts at a cost of twenty- 

apiece and as 


anyone doubt that the twenty-five and 
fifty cent 


Yr poor stu 
the like? For the difference between the 
nominal price of these seats and their value 
in the open market, Mr. Higginson Clearly 
is personally out of pocket. 

Rich people are hardly to be kept away 
from the concerts, because they are rich, 
or forbidden to pay part of the expense of 
providing what comes very near to being 
the finest orchestra] music in the world. 
But these concerts are and always have 
been given so largely for persons whose en- 
thusiasm has been out of all proportion to 
their means that we have grown to be 
proud of them, as we are proud of Har- 
vard College and our great and beautiful 
public Mbrary, because they embody the 
intelligent public spirit existing in this 
community. That anyone can have failed 
to perceive the steadiness ana liberality 
and success, with which the Original pur- 
pose of these concerts has been maintained, 
indicates how custom can dull us to our 
blessings and how ‘easy it is for public 
criticism to fritter itself away by falling, 
like the rain, equally upon the just and 


‘upon the unjust. 


JcHN F, Moors, 
Nov. 18. 
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| To the Editor of the Transcript: | 


Mr. John F. Moors’s criticism of my late 
appeal in behalf of the preservation of the 


few remaining musical Opportunities avail- 


able to modest resources is based on an in- 
ferpretation which evidences great origi. 
nality. The writer is second to none in hig 
appreciation of the senerous purposs which 
is accredited to the founder of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, viz.: to supply the highs 


| est grade of concerts at a price which ren.« 
dered them accessible 
commendable 


to the many. So 
an enterprise certainly 
should not have suffered defeat at the | 
hands of the well-to-do who in their anx- 
lety to reimburse (!) this gentleman (ac~ 
cording to Mr. Moors), have, in go larga 
measure, thwarted his noble purpose, 
Surely so kindly an instinct deserved more 
It is true that the 
tide of gold is stayed on Friday afternoong 
at the boundaries of the upper gallery, and 
not a few students and ladies of afternoon 
leisure haveoccasionto bé thankful for thig 
margin of opportunity, but, unfortunately 
(and this evidently has not occurred to Mr. 
Moors), wage-earners are not generally 
gSranted the half-holiday necessary to avai] 
themselves of this benefit, and even though 
there were no insufferable “rush” for thesa@ 
It ig 
also true that admission may be secured to | 
the Saturday-evening concerts at a modest | 
price, but wanting a little bit of a stool to | 
sit on, the wage-earner who is feeling the | 


| Weariness of a week's work and the re- | 


action which follows 
Supper and dress-up, 


a hurry home, hasty | 
is in rather poor trim : 
privilege. All this, | 
however, is not to the Subject. If our 
apologist will kindly explain to the man- 
agement of the Cecilia concerts just what | 
unselfish benevolent instinct has prompted 
those who have abundant means to with- 
draw their subscriptions to these concerts, 
and appear night after night at the wage- 
earner recitals, until the abuse has become 
unbearable and the laboring people and 
poor students are consequently robbed 6f 
an advantage which is theirs by every con- 
Sideration of right and propriety, he will 
speak to the point and confer a favor on all 


concerned. J. B. W. 
et EE eee 
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Vchemence predominated iu the sixth symphony 


programme. Mrs. Beach's symphony, which had ye 


beeh promised, was withdrawn; and to nerge — 
measure good, Mr. Paur inserted instead of it, 
Dvorak’s ‘‘From the New World, and four 
movements from the first Serenade of Brahm's we 
ll. The opening allegro of this latter wor ; 
loud enough to wake up the whole block; and 
all the six movements were performed, a midsum- 
mer night would be all too brief for them, yp he 
witty woman remarked. That allegro and the 
|adagio consumed nearly half an hour between 
them, and the former appeared as prolix as it pt | 
noisy, although the treatment was clear enoug 
and often lightly interesting. The two little min- 
uets, for clarinets, flute, bassoon and a few striags, 
were truly charming, and the rondo finale was 
thoroughly animated and entirely unreserved in 
speaking out its mind in vigorous phrases. The 
Dyorak symphony and the usual fairy dances and 
Rakoczy march, from *‘The Damnation of Faust, 
which ended the concert, are familiar enough, but 
commanded applause (especially the first) for the 
light thrown bv the performance upon many minor 
points which we do not remember to have heard 80 
brightty shown. 
tt San a hard programme fora singer to hold up 
against, for almost any single voice must sound | 
weak and bodiless. at first against the concluding | 
clamors of Brahms and Dvorak. But Miss Stein | 
has strength, resonancy, enthusiasm and ardor, 
and her composers were Tschaikowsky, in the | 


scene from h‘s ‘*‘Maid of Orleans’’ wherein Joan . 
bids farewell to her home, and Wagner, in Adri- | 


-ano’s perturbed and excited scene from ‘Rienzi.’ 
| The first of these is not only gloomy; it is labored 
and often overloaded with orchestration which 
usurps the place which Joan should occupy or 
surrounds her with an atmosphere quite afar from 
th.t of the peaceful joys and simple griefs of 
Domremy and its peasant maid. Miss Stein sang 
with earnestness, breadth and mastery, and indi- 
cated so decisively and directly the dramatic | 
values of the scenes that one could readily com- 
| prehend how she has been sought for an operatic 
engagement in Germany. 
The next programme will have a pronounced Mac. 
Dowell flavor,as his Indian suite and his second 


' 


pianoforte concerto will be played, with himself-ag 


the soloist. The only other composer admitted is 
Beethoven, w ith his fifth symphony. Counter, 
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thougk they may not form conspicuour, 
figures, yet in a locality where their ear: 
will be delighted, and their their hearts u 
lifted by the finished playing of our gre 
orchestra. And for listening to an orche 
tra of this size there is not a poor seat iy 
Music Hall. ‘ Until the present season ther 
have been many seats in ghe back part ce) 
the hali that did not receive a bid, whe 
they could have been bought for less than 
ten dollars. Surely if we are enthusiastic 
lovers of music we can, with quite a moder- 
ate income, lay aside (as many do) a small 
sum from time to time during the year 
with which to obtain the inspiration that 
will makeus better, nobler men and women. 
An entire winter’s feast of the highest and 
purest in art is worth making some ‘little, 
sacrifice for. We ought to be eternally 
grateful to the cultivated gentleman ‘who 
has made this privilege possible for us. 
H. E, WaTermsan, | 


x * » 


It appears that bassoonists as well as 
pianists have their romantic experi- 
ences. Do you remember Mr. Guetter 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra? 


He went from here to the Berlin Royal 
Orchestra, and the report came last 


month that he had killed himself. Mr. 
Iloersheim wrote Nov. 20 to the Musical 
Courier, ‘“‘The suicidal] attempt of Guet- 
ter is explained. He is said to have 
been on intimate terms with a society 
lady, Whose husband finally got wind 
of the niatter. When confronted the 
married woman denied culpability, and 
her husband was Willing to believe in 
the innocence of the flirtation if both 
parties, the bassoon player and his wife, | 
would swear a holy oath that they had 
not betrayed him. The woman swore 
the oath, but Guetter went away, and 
put a bullet in his brain. He is not 
dead yet, but only scant hopes are en- 
tertained regarding his ultimate re- 
covery.” sg ) 
: « *% 


EDWARD A, 


MACDOWELL. 


By Philip Hale, 


I believe that Mr. MacDowell is 
one of the greatest of composers 
how living. 

This belief is based on his works 
for orchestra, his piano pieces, and 
his songs, 

I know of no composer now living 
Who displays in more marked degree 
the combination of these qualities: 
pure, spontaneous, original melody; 
intimate knowledge of usual and tp- 
usual harmonic effects; musical, and 
not merely pedantic, employment cf 
counterpoint; mastery of instrument- 
al color; poetic inspiration and noble 
imagination: persuasive, lovable, su- 
thoritative individuality. 

His foree is never ‘intolerant or 
brutal; his Sentiment is not cloying 
or effeminate: his Singularly refined 
taste and his faculty of self-exam.- 
ination keep him from abuse of pow- 
er, the wish to startle or perplex, the 
craving to be recognized. 

It may be said—it has been said 
by some—that Mr. MacDowell] nas 
never written a Symphony. “Do you 
Still give him such extravagant 
praise?” <A Sood answer to this 
fetishistic, absurd proposition would 
be: “Mr. Iriedrich Gernsheim has 
written four Syinphonies, and Mr. 
Heinrich von Herzogenberg has writ- 
ten at least two.” 

Do you remember the words of 
Poe? “Tf by ‘sustained effort,’ any 
little gentleman has accomplished an 
epic, let us frankly commend him for 
the effort—if this indeed be a thing 
commendable—but let us forbear 
praising the epic on the effort’s ac- 
count. It is to be hoped that com- 
mon-sense, in the time to come, will 
prefer deciding upon a work of Art, 
rather by the impression it makes— 
by the effect it produces—than by 
the time it took to impress the effect, 
or by the amount of ‘sustained effort’ 
Which had been found necessary in 
effecting the impression. The fact 


is that perseverance is one thingy, 

and genius quite enough; nor ecani 

all the Quarterlies in Christendom 
confound them.” 

Thus to me such a piano-piece xs 
Mr. MacDowell’s “The Eagle’ out- 
Weighs a dozen Symphonies written 
by Slaves of the Lamp. On this 
Whizzing ball creep all sorts and eoy- 
ditions of man; and there are hea: 
ers who say honestly, “I see nothin: 
in that little thing” just as they see 
nothing in the poem itself. These 
good people prefer the complete 
works of Mrs. Lydia Huntley Sigour- 
ney to a fragment of Sappho. 

But Mr. MacDowell is not a may 
of fragments. Two noble sonatas— 
though the Tragica is the noble: — 
two suites for orchestra, symphonic 
poems, two concertos for piano with 
orchestra can hardly be called frag- 
ments. 

I have heard men Say, “Yes, he is 
a composer of charming thoughts. 
but he has no respect for form.” 
What do they mean by “form’? The 
charge is preposterous. Form to 
them means cut-and-dried, conserya- 
tory-crowned dullness. It means an 
obsequious attempt to follow with 
heavy feet in the footsteps of depart- 
ed worthies. Form is not a Procrus- 
tean bed for all] ages. Torin in its es- 
Sence is eternal; its outward appear- 
ance varies, changes, is transformed. 
Kven in the most fantastic of Mr. 
MacDowell’s expressions of musi-a] 
thought, there is an established plan, 
coherency of Structure, logical re- 
sult from sound premise, 

He chooses the Symphonie poem 
rather than the Symphony. He finds 
it more in accordance with the Spivit 
of his age. How many symphonies 
in the strict sense have been written 
Since the death of Beethoven that 
bid fair to be immortal ? 

In Mr. MacDowell we might look 
for the influences of Scotch blood, 





Vehemence predominated iu the sixth symphony 
programme. Mrs. Beach's symphony, which had 
been promised, was withdrawn; and to make the 
measure good, Mr. Paur inserted instead of it, 
Dvorak’s ‘*From the New World,” ana four 
movements from the first Serenade of Brahm’s opus 


ll. The opening allegro of this latter work is 


loud enough to wake up the whole block; and if 


all the six movements were performed, a midsum- | 


mer night would be all too brief for them, as a 


witty woman remarked. That allegro and the 


adagio consumed nearly half an hour’ between 
them, and the former appeared as prolix as it was 
noisy, although the treatment was clear enough 
and often lightly interesting. The two little min- 
—uets, for clarinets, flute, bassoon and a few striags, 
were truly charming, and the rondo finale was 
thoroughly animated and entirely unreserved in 
speaking out its mind in vigorous phrases. The 
| Dyorak symphony and the usual fairy dances and 
| Rakoczy march, from **The Damnation of Faust,” 
| which ended the concert, are familiar enough, but 
commanded applause (especially the first) for the 
| light thrown by the performance upon many minor 
points which we do not remember to have heard so 
brightly shown. 

[t was a hard programme fora singer to hold up 
against, for almost any single voice must sound 
weak and bodiless at first against the concluding 
clamors Of Brahins and Dvorak. But Miss Stein 
has strength, resonancy, enthusiasm and ardor, 
and her composers were Tschaikowsky, in the 
scene from hits **Maid of Orleans’’ wherein Joan 
bids farewell to her home, and Wagner, in Adri- 
ano’s perturbed and excited scene from ‘‘Rienzi.”’ 
The first of these is notonly gloomy; it is labored 
and often overloaded with orchestration which 
_usurps the place which Jovan should occupy or 
surrounds her with an atmosphere quite afar from 
th.t of the peaceful joys and simple griefs of 
| Domremy and its peasant maid. Miss Stein sang 
with earnestness, breadth and mastery, and indi- 
cated so decisively and directly the dramatic 
values of the scenes that one could readily com- 

prehend how she has been sought for an operatic 
engagement in Germany. 

The next programme will have a pronounced Mac 
Dowell flavor, as his Indian suite and his second 
pianoforte concerto will be played, with himself as 
the soloist. The only other composer admitted is 
Beethoven, with his fifth symphony. (e¢r 
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To the Editor of the Transcript: Ww 23! 47 

I should like to add a few words in cor 
roboration of the letter of a correspondent 
in last Saturday’s Transcript regardin 
the management of the Symphony concerts 


I have heard very many fiilppant remarks | 
made on this subject, to the effect that peo- | 


ple of small means are unable to attend 
these concerts on account of the high 


prices asked for the course tickets. These * 


statements, however, seem somewhat in- 
consistent to one who sees’ these same 
fault - finding pecople spending money: 
on needless fripperies within a_ shor, 
time — say two months —to pay for ~@ 
Season ticket in a part of the hall where, 
thougk they may not form conspicuous, 
figures, yet in a locality where their sly 
will be delighted, and their their hearts u 

lifted by the finished playing of our pi 

orchestra. And for listening to an orcheés 

tra of this size there is not a poor seat iy 
Music Hall. Until the present season thers 
have been many seats in the back part of 
the hali that did not receive a bid, when 


they could have been bought for less than: 


ten dollars. Surely if we are enthusiastic 
lovers of music we can, with auite a moder- 
ate income, lay aside (as many do) a small 
sum from time to time during the year 


| with which to obtain the inspiration that 


will makeus better, nobler men and women. 
An entire winter’s feast of the highest and 
purest in art is worth making some little 
sacrifice for. We ought to be eternally 
grateful to the cultivated gentleman who 
has made this privilege possible for us. 
H. KE. WATERMAN, 

It appears that bassoonists as well as 

planists have their romantic experi- 

ences. Do you remember Mr. (;uetter 

of the Boston Symphony Orchestra? 

He went from here to the Berlin Royal 

Orchestra, and the report came last 

month that he had killed himself. Mr. 

l‘loersheim wrote Nov. 20, to the Musical 

Courier, ‘‘The Suicidal attempt of Guet- 

ler is explained. He igs said to have 

been on intimate terms With a society 

lady, Whose husband finally got wind 

of the niatter. When confronted the 

married woman denied culpability, and 

her husband was Willing to believe in 

the innocence of the fiirtation if both 

parties, the bassoon player and his wife, 

Would Swear a holy oath that they had 

not betrayed him. The woman swore 

the oath, but Guetter Went away, and 

put a bullet in his brain. He is not 

dead yet, but only scant hopes are en- 

tertained regarding his ultimate re- 

covery.” 6G 
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By Philip Hale. 


I believe that Mr. MacDowell is is that perseverance js One thing 
, : "ge % > S ' i ee 
one of the greatest of Composers and genius quite enough: nor Cali 
how = - P : . ‘i 9 < 
Ab Hiving, ie all the Quarterlies In Christendom 
his belief is based on his works confound them.’ 
for orchestra, his piano pieces, and 


ry. . . 
mr Thus to me such a plano-piece xs 
his songs, 


| Mr. MacDowell’s “The Eagle’ out- 
I know of no composer now living weighs a dozen symphonies Written 
Who displays in more marked degree by Slaves of the Lamp. On 
the combination of these qualities: whizzing ball creep all sorts and eon- 
pure, spontaneous, origina] melody; ditions of man: and there are liane 
intimate knowledge of usual and un- ers who say honestly, “I see nothin: 
usual harmonic effects: musical, and in that little thing” just as they es 
not merely pedantic, employment of nothing in the poem itself. ‘The. 
counterpoint: mastery of instrument- scod people prefer the oomvuiats 
wu color; poetic inspiration and noble works of Mrs. Lydia Huntley Sigour- 
Imagination; persuasive, lovable, pu- hey toa fragment of Sappho ; 
thoritative individuality. But Mr. MacDowell is not a mas 
His foree is hever intolerant or of fragments. Two noble sonatas— 
brutal; his sentiment is not Cloying though the Tragica is the noble: - 
OY effeminate: his Singularly refined two Suites for orchestra symphonic 
taste and his faculty of Self-exam- poems. two concertos hos piano with 
Ination keep him from abuse of pow- orchestra can hardly be call da fre g 
er, the Wish to startle or perplex, the ments. sieietaie = 
fraving to be recognized 


this 


These 


Ap ga Bing te | i eet I have heard men Say, “Yes, he is 
nine Si as been said a Composer of Charming thoueht« 
by eome—t iat Mr. MaecDowel] has but he has no respect for form.” 
never Written a symphony. “Do you What do they mean by “form”? The 
sll sve him sueh extravagant Charge is preposterous Form if 
praise ? | A good answer to tits them means cut-and-dried 
retishistic, absurd proposition Would tory-crowned dullness. It means on 
vet Mr. Friedrich Gernsheim las obsequious attempt to follow with 
written four symphonies. and Mr. heavy feet in the footsteps of depart- 
tte von Herzogenberg has writ- ed worthies. Form is not a Procrus: 
ch ptt aN : | tean bed for all ages. Form in its es- 
Poe? : ete eee “ 1e words of Sence is eternal; its outward appenr- 
7 V ‘Sustained effort, my ance varies, changes, is transformed 
little gentleman has ‘ecomplished an Even in the most fantastic of M . 
epic, let us frankly Commend him for las af tenes 
the effort—if this indeed be a 4 


lo 
COnNSerya- 


MacDowell’s expressions Of musi-a] 
commendable—Dut eae bias thought, ‘here is an established plan. 
a ; , rbeay coherency of Structure, logical 
cg the Cple on the effort’s ae- sult from sound premise. ' 
ch pela er ee that com- He chooses the Symphonie poem 
prefer deciding upor - : spr Ph deepal ie the symphony. He finds 
rather by i atte work of Att, it more In accordance with the Spivit 
by the effect it onda a" makes — o1 his age. How many symphonies 
the time it took to ia ei a Ae gobs a the strict sense have been Written 
or by the amount of so aie es meet, since the death of Beethoven that 
nie Int of ‘sustained effort bid fair to be immortal ? 
pe h had been found hecessary in In Mr. MacDowell a might look 
electing the impression. The fact for the influences of Scotch blood 


'e- 





early French training, the super- 
vision of Raff. He owes much to 
these influences; they have contrib- 
uted gladly to the better expression 


—_ — he ae 


* 


the fireman; a man of blameless life, 
yet profoundly sympathetic, knowiuyg 
the infirmities of others; singularly 
Shy concerning his own work, inde- 


KE. A. MACDOWELL. 


(‘rom a photograph taken by Benjamin Kimball, and never before published. ) 


of his own rare individuality. But 
he is not a copyist, he is not an 
echo. His own voice is unmistak- 
able. 

The character of the man has 
shaped his music. He is fond of 
Sport, an admirer of physical pro- 
wess, not disdainful of the technic 
of the prize-fighter or the courage of 


fatigable in the encouragement of 
others; a wise and helpful teacher. 
A virtuoso of the piano as well as the 
orchestra, a_ brilliant conductor, he 
now teaches others. He is not yet 
forty years old. He already has an 
international reputation. And I be- 
lieve that he is only at the begin- 
ning of his career. 


Boston Music Hall. 


a atari ai i see ee 


SEASON 1897- 98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIbL PAUR, Conduetor. 


YI. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


MACDOWELL. SUITE No. 2, in EB minor, ‘‘ Indian,” op. 48. 


- LEGEND: Not fast: with much dignity and character. __ 


Twice as fast, with decision, 
- LOVE-SONG: Not fast: tenderly. 

IN WaR TIME: With rough vigor, almost savagely 
. DIRGE: Dirge-like, mournfu]] r, ; 
- VILLAGE FESTIVAL: Swift and Light. 


CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in D minor, 
Op. 23. 

- Larghetto calmato. 

. Presto giocoso. 
Largo. — Molto allegro. 


- - —— 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 


- Allegro con brio. 

- Andante con moto. 
. Allegro. — Trio. 

. Allegro. 


5, 1n C minor, op. 67. 


Soloist: 


Mr. EDWARD ViaeDOWELL. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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early I*rench training, the super- the fireman; a man of blameless life. 
vision of Raff. He owes much to yet profoundly sympathetic, knowiny 
these influences; they have contrib- the infirmities of others: singularly 
uted gladly to the better expression shy concerning his own work. inde- 
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Symphony programme began with 
Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian”’ suite, in which 
Mr. Krehbiel, writing a long article in the New | 
York Tribune, seemed to discover chiefly an ex- 
Ploitation of themes taken in modified form from 


pas he | legendary melodies of the North Western tribes. 


‘ , Me ae GA 


dian’ suite and D minor conéerto for 
Pianoforte and Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony. The: young American composer 
was received with the heartiest of wel- 
comes wh € Came ‘upon the stage, and 
the applause and recalls with which he 
was greeted at the close of his cgncerto 
was sufficiently demonstrative to have 
disturbed the souprise of a less modest 
i tal, Noted than the artist who has so 
hy been identified with the best mus- 
ical interests of Boston and who now is 
t to us, as it were, in the west.+ — 
. His “Indian” suite wag first Syiagt Ba 
these concerts in Februar , 1836. The 
score is dedicated to the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra and Mr EB 
the first 


nt movement 
e foremost 


Ff 
‘with th 

pore ys ‘ae 

| Ww 
tion, fof en abori 
d -interprete 


sympathy existin 
the momironct whic uated the en- 
jo pee of the performance, ~~ 

Mr MacDowell’s second piano con- 
certo ,while not as 
fects as his first, contains’ several ne. 
lodic innovations well adapted to d's- 
play-his grand powers as executant Sis 
well as composer, The 
first part and the subs 


Reh 
a st 
agains 3 
th 


crisp as 


_Mr Edward A: MacDowell ‘was the so-_ 
loist at last week’s symphony concerts. | 


The program was made up of ‘his. “‘In- ' for the author, but his appearance was reserved | 


il Paur, and 


full of bizarre ef- | 


cadenza in the. 


refreshing and bland after 


| But the composer evidently regards his work as 


(not unlike Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha” in its way) 
anattempt to intimate his particular feeling for 
various typical moods of aboriginal life. He now 
names his movements thus: ‘‘Legend,’’ ‘Love 
Song,” ‘In War Time, Dirge,”’ ‘* Village Festival.’ 
Apd each section is therefore distinctly assigned to 


| just such an exposition as we felt we recognized in 
. it at the first performance, a season ago. The read- 


ing by the orchestra was much better than the 
origina] one, and the suite evidently made a pro- 
foundly favorable impression. There were calls 


until he came forward, a moment later, to take the | 
solo part in his own second pianoforte concerto. 
Even had the programme not named the author- 
ship, this would have revealed itself in the close 
Kinship with the suite which was displayed in many 
hints of feeling and iu the scheme of tone-color in 
the first movement. The concerto has obtained a 
merited place among standard works of the time 
for its breadth, nobility, force and ardor of expres- 
sion, and for its learned and elaborate scoring in 
the emphatic and highly charged modern manner. 
It has its merrier momentsand it sometimes implies 
rather than announces a passing jemotion of softer 
nature. The orchestra evidently enjoyed it and 


| played with enthusiasm to eminent .effect. Mr. 


MacDowell is a man whose personal equation has a 
touch of genius in it,and whose individua lity in 
thought and art is unquestionable. He always 
writes piquantly and positively, even if not always 


; clearly and convincingly. His powey cannot go 


unfelt. Itis toodominant for that. So, too, in 
his playing there is a forcefulness which often 
comes near Overstepping the lines of beauty in tone 
and persuasion in statement. He bears a heavy 
hand over the instrument,and too often massiveness 
of style degenerates into muscularity. It is true 
that his concerto is scored so strongly that in keep- 
ing a performance up to the tull orchestral pos— 
sibilities, even the superb Steinway sonority is 
driven beyond its capacity for purity. It 
would be better to diminish the voluminousness of 


- Many long passages and lower the scale of sound, 


rather than to produce the almost unavoidable feel- 
ing that pianistand band are trying to drown each 
other ont. In Mr. MacDowell’s playing there were 
distinctness, energy, insistence and luminousness 


_and speed ; but one felt a lack of temperateness and 
grace. 


Beethoven’s fifth symphony—so cool, quieting, 
the restless, heated 
mood of the concerto—ended the programme ina 


w 
é 
” 
a | 


* || reading which was conservative in spirit and deli- 


oe || cately developed in detail. Wow T 
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Mr MacDowell Plays with! 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Two Organ Recitals te be Given Here 
by Alexandre Guilmaut. 


Concerts by KneiselQuartet,MaxHeinrich, 
Carl Faelton and Others. 


ee ee we 


Mr Edward A, MacDowell was the so- 


loist at last week’s symphony concerts. ! 


The program was made up of his ‘In- 


dian’’ suite and D minor concerto for | 


¢ 2 4 ran’ ; mS : ; 
pianoforte and Beethoven's fifth Lee j 8olo part In his own second pianoforte concerto. 
phony. The young American composer | 


was received with the heartiest of wel- | 
comes when he came'upon the stage, and | 


the applause and recalls with which he 
was greeted at the close of his cgncerto 
was sufficiently demonstrative to have 


disturbed the equipoise of a less modest | 
performer than the artist who has SO | 


long been identified with the best mus- 
ical interests of Boston and who now is 
lost to us, as it were, in the west.‘ 

. His ‘‘Indian’’ suite was first given at 
these concerts in February, 1896. The 
score is dedicated to the 


manuscript. Mr MacDowell’s thematic 
material was suggested by Indian melo- 
, dies, but his tone pictures are not bar- 
-baric to the extent of roughness, and the 
originality of treatment shown in the 
different movements entitles him tO rank 
with the foremost writers of the higher 
class of music. The quaint rhythms and 
melodies, with the underlying sugges- 
tions of an aboriginal origin, were splen- 
didly interpreted by the orchestra, a 
sympathy existing between the men and 
the composer which accentuated the en- 
joyment of the performance, 

Mr MacDowell’s second piano con- 
certo ,while not as full of bizarre ef- 
fects as his first, contains several me- 
lodic innovations wel] adapted to d’s- 
play his grand powers as executant &s 
well as composer, The cadenza in the 
first part and the subsequent rippling 
passage work, were rendefed with won- 
derful nerve and clearness, the solo in- 
Strument standing out in good relief 
against the orchestral background. Mr 
MacDowell’s finger work in the second 
movement was as delicate and crisp as 
the most fastidious 
ably desire, the beautiful dance themes 
and their developments being played 
With a brilliancy and daintiness that 
fairly charmed his auditors. The last 
movement which is of a more dramatic 
nature than the others, was interpreted 
in magnificent style, the elaborations of 
une themes deserving special commenda- 
tion, 

Beethoven’s fifth Symphony was well 
played by the orchestra. Mr Franz 
I<neisel will be the soloist at this week’s 
concerts. The program will be as fol- 
Jows: Suite ‘Scheherazade,”’ Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; concerto for violin, Strube; 
symphony, ‘‘In the Woods,” Raff. 
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Boston sym. | 
phony orchestra and Mr Emil Paur, and | 
the first performance here was from | 


critic could reason- - 


_cately developed in detail. 
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The seventh Symphony programme began with 


Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian’’ suite, in which 
Mr. Krehbiel, writing a long article in the New. 
York Tribune, seemedto discover chiefly an ex- 
ploitation of themes taken in modified form from 
legendary melodies of the North Western tribes. 
But the composer evidently regards his work as 
(not unlike Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha”’ in its way) 
anattempt to intimate his particular feeling for 


| various typical moods of aboriginal life. He now 
names his movements thus: 


‘‘Legend,’’ ‘Love 
Song,’ “In War Time, Dirge,”’ **Village Festival.’’ 
Andeach section is therefore distinctly assigned to 
just such an exposition as we felt we recognized in 


. it at the first performance, a season ago. ‘The read- 


Ing by the orchestra was much _ better than the 
original one, and the suite evidently made a pro- 
foundly favorable impression. There were Calls — 
for the author, but his appearance was reserved 
until he came forward, a moment later, to take the 


Even had the programme not named the author- 
ship, this would have revealed itself in the close 
Kinship with the suite which was displayedin many | 
hints of feeling and iu the scheme of tone-color in 
the first movement. The concerto has obtained a 
merited place among standard works of the time | 
for its breadth, nobility, force and ardor of expres- 
sion, and for its learned and elaborate scoring in 
the emphatic and highly charged modern manner. 
It has its merrier moments and it sometimes implies 
rather than announces a passing emotion of softer 
nature. T’he orchestra evidently enjoyed it and 
played with enthusiasm to eminent ,effect. Mr. 
MacDowell is a man whose personal equation has a 
touch of genius in it, and whose individua lity in 
thought and art is unquestionable. He always 
writes piquantly and positively, even if not always 
clearly and convincingly. His power cannot go 
unfelt. Itis toodominant for that. So, too, in 
his playing there is a forcefulness which often 
comes near Overstepping the lines of beauty in tone 
and persuasion in scatement. He bears a heavy 
hand over the instrument,and too often massiveness 
of style degenerates into muscularity. It is true 
that his concerto is scored so strongly that in keep- 
ing a performance up to the tull orchestral pos— 
sibilities, even the superb Steinway sonority is 
driven beyond its capacity for purity. It 
would be better to diminish the voluminousness of 
many long passages and lower the scale of sound, 
rather than to produce the almost unavoidable fee]- 
ing that pianistand band are trying to drown each 
other out. In Mr. MacDowell’s playing there were 
distinctoess,energy, insistence and luminousness 
and speed ; but one felt a lack of temperateness and 
grace. 

Beethoven's fifth symphony—so cool, quieting, 
refreshing and bland after the restless, heated 
mood of the concerto—ended the programme ina | 
reading which was conservative in spirit and deli- | 
Aw 
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anc rat im gf aceful t . 8O 1 ir 
and sometimes dramati ‘but he has 
wrought something which is as dif ere! e. 
from Indian music as the English spar- 
row is different from the eagle. met, 

His work probably stands the test of 
harmonic rules; but it is not American 
| in any real sense, beyond the fact that the a 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Scheherazade’’ suite, Raff’s | ve rwhelm F g. succes 3s. TE Tr ZO 
; > ow ’ .| Was encored, a rare occurren rt 
‘Wood ‘8y mphony, and Mr. Strube’s violin con ity, And 80 great was the enthusidint 
certo, written for Mr. Kneisel, and to be played by " exéited by the work, as well as by Mrs. 
him here, as it was when first performed atthe| Carreno’s performance, that we find 
Worcester Festival in Septem er last. |)», 7 

: ‘players of the first rank, When, as Mr. 


the critics of Berlin wondering why 
Lichwerr|; this concerto has been overlooked by 


—m | 
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_ MR. MACDOWELL 


i¢ 
‘ 


As Pianist and Composer at the 
Seventh Symphony Concert Last 
Night in Music Hall, Emil Paur 


Conductor. 


The program of the Seventh Sym- 
phony concert was as follows: 


Suite No, 2, in E minor, ‘‘Indian,’’ 

OOD. “Geisdiss ceesccgeccceccoecevsugay’s Mac Dowell 
Coneerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in D 
minor, Op, 238.,.... Seve cceserreoeges MacDowell 
Symphony No, 5, in © minor Beethoven 

lt is often stated that Mr. MacDow- 
ell’s ‘“‘Indian Suite’’ was inspired in a 
measure by the popular success of 
Dvoraék’s so-called American symphony, 
When this Suite was played in Chicago 
| Nov. 18, Mr. Arthur Mees, whose pro- 
gram-books are at the same time schol- 
,arly, sane and interesting, fell into 
this error, and wrote that ‘“‘Mr. Mac- 
Dowell was undoubtedly influenced in 
turning to aboriginal American melo- 
dies by Dvyor&k’s counsel, precept and 
| example,” 
| Now as a matter of fact Mr. Mac- 
| Dowell had almost finished the Suite 
| before Mr. Dvorak landed at New York. 


ithe scherzo with 
' impressive contrasts; 
' the brilliance of the piano part and the 
| sumptuousness of 
/and above all the amazing spontaneity 


om 
I have discussed the Indian Sulte 
twice at least in the Journal at 
Siderable length, and I do not think 
| it necessary to go over the same ground 

| again, 
' Yet the temptation to speak of the 
'fresh beauties in the detail revealed at 
‘each repeated hearing is strong, for the 
imaginative strength and the superb 
‘workmanship are not to be fully ap- 
, preciated after one hearing. It is not 
(a work that will be popular at once; I 
doubt if it will ever be popular in the 
common meaning of the term, for it 
\is free from everything that is mere- 
| tricious; it is without any taint of sen- 
' timentalism; it is without forced bizar- 
_rerie, and it avoids any panoramic de- 
tail that is dear to the superficial. But 
1 know of few more remarkable pages 
, of music than the unutterably sinister 
'interruption in the movement entitled 
'“In War Time,’’ and the dirge that 
might well serve for the final In Me- 
moriam of a once mighty race. In 
many respects, as in the nig ner quali- 
ties, aS depth of thought and sustained 
light of imagination, I place this work 
| among the noblest compositions of mod- 
ern times, 

” °. 

The concerto in D minor is also more 
or less familiar here, but I have never 
heard it played with so much dash and 
s —_e, as at the performance last 

night. 


.perfluity of 


/concerto must be 
' place in the literature of the piano. 


‘ granitic solidity of the 


' think it was conceived at 
| Stamp the composer as a man of su- 
'preme talent, just as the Indian suite 


; a 
not say 
include ali composers in this statement, 


Lessmann puis it, ‘there is not a su- 
musically important and 


‘pianistically’ irteresting compositions 


of this species.”’ 


I do not hesitate to say that this 
iven a very high 
[ts construction is logical and admir- 
able from beginning to end. The 


combined with the rare be 
lowing passages in the same Waovement; 
ihe grace, the charm, the piogance of 

its refreshing and 
the flery finale; 
the orchestration; 


of the work, which leads the hearer to 
white heat, 


stamps him as a gentus. 
» * 

The performance of these works was 
dazzling and memorable. Mr, Paur led 
with the warmest appreciation, and the 
happiest results. he orchestra in 
ensemble and solo was worthy of its 
highest reputation. Mr. MacDowell 
played with commanding virility, ex- 
treme elegance, and irresistible dash, 

A night long to be remembered! 

*  * 

You smile perhaps, and say, 
why this enthusiasm?’ 

I am enthusiastic over the triumph 
of a great composer, who has worked 
steadily ard] eourageously in the face 
of discouragement; who has never 
courted by trickery or device the favor 
of the public; who never fawned upon 
trose who might help him; whe in his 


‘But 


art has kept himself pure and unspot- 
ited 

cone | 
ibelieve Mr. 


[say in the magazine of today that I 
MecDowell is one of the 
greatest corapesers now living. I do 
“American composers;’’ for I 
and in Art there should be no parochia!l- 
isin of chauvirism. 

My belief is only riveted by the per- 
formanee of iast night, one that Mr. 
Paur, as well as Mr. MacDowell, may 
well remember with pride in years to 
eome, 


Philip Hale. 


introduction . 
ty of fol-. 


_study of different themes, 


Work of the Symphony. 


At the seventh concert of this season’s 
programme of the Symphony, a large and 
enthusiastic audience was in 
The McDowell numbers were -evidently 
the attraction of the evening, and as far 
as the good will of his auditors was con- 
cerned, it is safe to say that the pianist- 
composer had no doubts, in view of the 
many demands for his recall, as shown 
by the vigorous and prolonged applause, 
which apparently overwhelmed him. 
These recalls did not, however, have their 
desired effect of inducing the composer 
to return to the piano, for he merely 
bowed generously but with evident mod- 
esty, at each recall, and then withdrew. 


Director Paur was generous to American . 


music in the selection of the programme, 


as out of the three numbers the first was 


the Indian suite of McDowell and the sec- 
ond the: McDowell concerto in D minor, 
with the composer at the piano. 

It is due in this connection also to say 
that the present director of the orchestra 
has shown a broadness and an interna- 
tional courtesy in his seleciions of con- 
cert pieces that prove him to be free from 
prejudices of any kind. That very im- 
partiality has gone far towards making 
him so popular and so admittedly and 
Strikingly successful in his leadership of 
the orchestra. 

Of the Indian suite, it is to be said that 
nothing developed to change the criticism 
that was made in these columns about 
20 months ago, on the occasion of the 
first presentation of that work by the 
orchestra. The fact of the matter is 
that it is doubtful if Beethoven himself 
could have accomplished the task which 


Mr. McDowell apparently set himself. It 


may be inferred that the composer’s idea 
was to write that still undiscovered work 


—the great American symphony. Therea- 
fore he chose themes which all must ad- 
mit are American—unless indeed they 
were brought over from Asia with the 
first maigration of the aborigines. 
logically, Mr. “McDowell was correct. 
From a musical standpoint he was wrong. 
The very essence of Indian music is its 
absolute monotony, gained by the con- 


_Stant, incessant repetition of a short mu- 
sical theme, 
The Cherokee ball song 
| the’ **‘Waich ee’’ 
'war song 


Cases in point are abundant. 
‘‘Higanuyahil;’’ 
of the Vancouvers; the 
“‘Ige, ige, ige honi he’ of the 
Iroquois Indians, or any of the chants 
still used the Pueblo Indians, afford a 
but they are 
practically identical in this respect: that 
they are melodic only in a technical sense, 
and they gain whatever effect they may 
produce simply by their monotonous itera- 
tion and reiteration. 

Mr. McDowell has taken these themes 
and has treated them correctly, so far 


| 


! 
! 


evidence. | 


| 
| 


- orchestra once before; 
8% yvears ago and the Indian suite in the 
early part of last year. 
| been presented together, 
They were both well received, 
and the piano-work of the composer evi- 


composer was born in New York. Out- 


} Side of the opening chords in each move- 


7 
. 

‘ 
"> 


ment (with the exception of some small 


art in the ‘“‘dirge”’ the effect would have. 
ed and the title might have 


een unchan 
been more fittin 
hony ‘In the 
bverglades,”’ 
in the second number, 


if he had called 


however, 
liantly successful. 


‘the sym- 
enway,’ or “Among the 
Mr,» 
McDowell was generally ahd often bril- 
In the concerto he 
has made no such distinctive test for his 


music, which was graceful, pleasant, and 


sometimes remarkably impressive, 


In his work at the piano there.was so 
much to praise and so little to criticise 
long and vehement applause 
| which followed may be characterized ag 
Beyond a ten: 
dency to such extreme force in lower notes 


| 


_ of the nei rage, as sometimes to obscure 


that the 


well and fairly earned, 


Slightly the brilllancy of the followin 
notes of the upper keyboard, his techni 
was admirable throughout. 

Each of the McDowell 


numbers pre- 
sented had been 


iven in Boston by the 
the concerto about 


They had not 
however, until 
last night. 


dently took his audience by storm. 

As has been said, the demands for his 
recail followed one another in such tu- 
multuous fashion that there could be no 
doubt as to the pleasure and enthusiasm 
of his audience, 

Regardin 
the two cDowell numbers, as well as 
in the Fifth Beethoven Symphony, in © 
minor, it was absolutely artistic through- 
out, and might almost be called faultless, 
it may be:doubted whether ever before, 
in recent years at least, has the symphony 
been given .by any orchestra in a man- 
ner so closely approaching absolute per- 
fection, . 

After such a rendering, it may easily 
come to be a general inquiry why this 
symphony, though heard now and then in 


a somewhat perfunctory fashion, is not. 
among the most popular of the Beethoven | 


symphonies. Its effects, from the stand- 


point of musical theory of from that of 


the mere pleasure of tne listener, are won- 
derful. It is a great musical work: and 


the artistic performance of the orchestra. 


gave the gem in a fit setting. 

Every music-lover of Boston who was 
numbered among the large audience in 
Music Hall must have felt not only a keen 
sense of personal enjoyment, 


little thrill of local pride, over the thor- 
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oughly sympathetic and masterly rendi- 
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be pup figently proclaimed the most 
ee convineing interpretation 
re t the shite has obtained here. It. 
Ss ie to take a strong hold on the sym- 
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Suite “Scheherazade,’’ 


 Strube; sy 
_ Mr. Franz ‘neisel is to be the soloist. . 


his markings, and, | 


ant 


was indicated Gey Tae of plaudits 
that was thun poriey at by the 
four wild seen ls to which he ce com-~ 
pelled to respond. | 

Mr. Paur and the orchestra afforded 


| him faultless support. 


The programme for the next concert is: | 
Rimsky-Kor- 
concerto for violin, Gustav 


sakoff; 
hhony, “In the Woods,” Raff. 


Music. Ln we, 


The Symphony Orchestra. 


The seventh Concert of the season was given 


by the Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall last. 
night. The programme was: 


Suite No. 2, E minor, op. 48...H. MacDowell 
Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2, D minor.... 
BE. MacDowell 
Symphony No. 5, C minor........ . Beethoven 
Soloist, Mr. Edward MacDowell. 


{ 
| 


| 


‘ 


But little is called for in the way of criticism | 
for this concert, the works given, both those by _ 


Mr. MacDowell and Mr. 


Beethoven are well , 


known by this time, though in the way of opus | 
numbers the latter composer has the advantage | 


of the former. The end-of-the-century musician, 


however, is not as recklessly lavish as his pre- | 
decessors in this matter; instead of spreading his | 


ideas over wide space in operas, symphonies, 
quintets, quartets, trios, piano pieces, ete., like 
Mozart, he concentrates his ideas into an occa- 
sional suite or an odd concerto or so, and thus 
saves his publisher and the future historian of 
music from much trouble. The modern romanti- 
cist differentiates himself from the classic com- 


poser by doing little and doing it in a laborious 


manner. 
The ‘Indian’ suite is a charming little work, 


but several hearings of it do not correct the first 


feeling that it is somewhat ‘‘choppy’’ in ideas, 


which are hinted at rather than developed; it is 
the work of an undoubted artist, but one who 
believes that the mysticism brought about by 
setting down ideas obscurely is the same thing as 
the mysticism born of deep spiritual insight. The 
fine concerto was finely played by the composer, 


who was greeted with warm enthusiasm. 


The programme for the next concert is suite 
concerto for 
violin, Strube; symphony, ‘‘In the Woods,” Raff. | 


‘Scheherazade’ Rimsky-Korsakoff; 


Mr. Franz Kueisel will be the SON0SSE: 
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AS ie, SOS HE i's . 
“To triumphe!” at the. 
netisgia is 6 anya and ov 


selves, eae x that it 16 
to have to do with a ¢ 


self pe? often t 
upon us with the “Sonata tragica;’ avs y in the imme 
was “glad. confident cocaine with ee Seog Ce Ae mre sf ly 0 bs , oir 
“King Arthur’ sonata. Clouds came again ra Gea 2 i 
with, “Hamlet and Ophelia’? and the ‘In- z 5, Be regia’ int 
suite; but with the D minor concerto | 


Schama not’ t6 ge beMato Manebwen's| “Ott just Ha : 
eighth symphony. . Light —— ‘to. dawn i ee” 
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dian’ 


it is now the full blaze of noon, As in all 
such cases, the process has been an ardu- 
ous one, but none the less delightful; chal- 
_lenging genius on the composer’s side, will- 
| -ing acceptance of the challenge on ours, » edlatins « 
| made the task of understanding a labor of Without Si eieew cre 
love. And now we have our reward! should: pia can phi 
We have twice before spoken of the “In- dryly, angulal ay ” 
dian’’ suite, so let us now keep most of our But rapid-ru Sansa 
words for the concerto—the work which, recet rm itself; here’ 
when first we heard it some years ago, } liancy “of “jeu perlé”’ such er 
seemed the most perplexing of all, and now papell heard excelled: ne: Ree 
seems the finest. It is a curious feeling one sparks from — Pi om 
has, when one begins to understand a. | thorough artist shyt 
hitherto incomprehensible composition; all | 1d due 
seems so.clear, such plain sailing, that one 
wonders where the obscurity was found at 
first. It seems almost as if the composi- : 
tion itself must have changed, and not the 
listener. Last Saturday . evening—to be 
sure, we had had a good day’s study of | 
the score before the concert—this D minor 
concerto of Mr. MacDowell’s seemed a 
thing of perfect clarity, symmetry of mi 
form, and freshness of melodie invention. teristic figure | 
More than t > a thing of high, en- time Te tends up 
trancing poet imaginativeness. With en 
what genial ‘ge Mr: MacDowell has, here 
allowed himself to be new and unconven- wit ‘0 
tional, yet with no impertinent slap in the “But t hatters of 
face of the old! In the formal planning’ °Pimion and foils: - Suffice it 
out of his work he has bound himself to F2¥T carried out his idea o 
the strict letter of no traditional law; but compelling | 
the structure of the composition is so the orchestra pl 
based upon the essence of traditional for- ‘ince we have he: 
mal principles that one can almost be- With'so much ple 
lieve that the gist of these principles will The next J rog 
be eternal in music, that no wholly new § kof, fo pho: 
ones will ever be discovered. Here is true OPUS 35; Gu 
originality: not a wanton subversion of biapag H, 
the old and a frantic premeditated voyage | ton): Raff, ened ‘No. 3, | 
in search of the north pole of the new; “!™ Walde,”’ opus sa at ‘a 
but a free, instinctive application of the Will be the bcispeage a 
Lipid in a new way. Without going into 
prthes speculative generalities, let us- 
nce that this D-minor concerto of. 
fells seems to us now one. 
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Large Audience Present at the | 
Seventh of the Season. 


PF eos me fed Liye fh 14 
Mr. Edward MaeDowell, the Soloist, 

“Proves a Success as a Composcr 

and: a’ Pianist—Mr. Paur and the 

Orchestra Give Faualtiess Sup- 

port—A Beethoven Symphony. 

Last evening the seventh concert of 
the season by the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra was given in Music: Hall, the 
programme being:’ 

Sulte No. 2, in E minor, ‘‘Indian’’........ 
ee ' EE. MacDowell 
Coneerto for piano, No, 2, in D minor.... 

a | E. MacDowell 
Sympliony No. 5, in C minor.........Beethoven 
aces at @Wdward*® MacDowe!l was the solo- 

Us 22) ' 

A very large audience was in attend- 
ance. The ‘“‘Indian’’ suite, with its rich, 
often piquant and always effective or- 
chéstration, and its peculiar and exhaus- | 
tively developed themes, has become a | 
standard work. and has taken a place in | 


the repertories of the leading orchestras 
here and abroad. It is steadily attrac- 
tive and interesting in the beauty and 
contrasts of tone color, of its instrumen- 
tation. and for the mastery it shows over 
the resources of the modern orchestra. 
The third movement, ‘In War Tire,” 
and the fifth. ‘Village Festival,’’ are 
erhaps the best portions of the work; 
ut the whole is full of character, power 
and admirable musicianship, and it wears 
remarkably well. Mr. Paur and his ar- 
tists did it full justice, and gave what 
may be confidently proclaimed the most 
thorough and convincing interpretation 
that the suite has obtained here. It 
seemed to take a strong hold on the sym- 
-pathies of the audience, which applauded 
vigorously, and would not be satisfied 
until the composer came forward and 
bowed his acknowledgments. 

The Beethoven symphony was bDrill- 
iantly and finely read by Mr. Paur, 
without departing to any radical ex- 
tent from conventionality, It is true 
that in the opening phrase, and on its 
every repetition. tate knocked at the 

' door with something overmuch of slow 
deliberation; but the exaggeration was 
not as excessive and as disturbing as it 
has been under the lead of more inno- 
vating conductors. The interpretation 
of this phrase has been so much and so 
thoroughly debated that it is quite un- 
necessary to resume the dispute, but as 
it has been disproved that Beethoven 
ever made the much-quoted remark 
about Fate thus knocking at the door, 
| and as there is no authority in the 
| score for beginning with a breach of the 
time indication, allegro con brio, and as, 
moreover, Beethoven was scrupulously 
/ particular in marking all the effects he 
| intended and was savagely intolerant of 
'any departure from his markings, and, 
finally, as this retarding of the time is 
purely a modern device, which it would 
| not be difficult to demonstrate is an in- 

terruption that mars rather than im- 
proves the passage, especially in its 
formal repetition every time it reap- 


1 Convent the older, and ¢ oubtless ‘the 
correct, traditional method. | ; 


‘It was a. pleasure to hear Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s fine concert again, fr eh 
the delightfully original an sparkling 
second movement. It was played by the 
composer with immense spirit, and a 
vigorous rhythmical accent that was 
fairly stirring. The performance was re- 
markable in ‘its sincerity, its frank, ar- 
tistic earnestness and its sustained 
virility. His success was very great, as 
was indicated by the tempest of plaudits 
that was thundered at him and by the 
four wild recalls to which he was com- 
pelled to respond. 

Mr. Paur and the orchestra afforded 
him faultless support. 

The programme for the next concert is: 
Suite “Scheherazade,’’ Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff: concerto for violin, Gustav 
Strube: symphony, “In the Woods,” Raff. 
Mr. Franz Kneise!l is to be the soloist. 


—————————— 


Music. 


The Symphony Orchestra. 

The seventh Concert of the season was given 
by the Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall last 
night. The programme was: 

Suite No. 2, I. minor, op. 48...E. MacDowell 

Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2, D minor.... 

E. MacDowell 


Symphony No. 5, C minor.......... Beethoven 
Soloist, Mr. Edward MacDowell. 


tut little is called for in the way of criticism 
for this concert, the works given, both those by 
Mr. MacDowell and Mr. Beethoven are well 


known by this time, though in the way of opus , 


numbers the latter composer has the advantage 
of the former. The end-of-the-century musician, 
however, is not as recklessly lavish as his pre- 
decessors in this matter; instead of spreading his 
ideas over wide space in operas, symphonies, 
quintets, quartets, trios, piano pieces, ete., like 


Mozart, he concentrates his ideas into an occi- . 


sional suite or an odd concerto or so, and thus 


saves his publisher and the future historian of | 
music from much trouble. The modern romanti- | 
cist differentiates himself from the classic com. | 
poser by doing little and doing it in a laborious | 


manner, 
The ‘Indian’ 


feeling that it is somewhat ‘‘choppy’’ in ideas, 


which are hinted at rather than developed; it is | 


the work of an undoubted artist, but one who 
believes that the mysticism brought about by 
setting down ideas obscurely is the same thing as 
the mysticism born of deep spiritual insight. The 
fine concerto was finely played by the composer, 
who was greeted with warm enthusiasm. 

The programme for the next concert is suite 
“Scheherazade”? Rimsky-Korsakoff; concerto for 
Violin, Strube; symphony, ‘In the Woods,” Ratt. 
Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the soloist. 
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suite is a charming little work, | 
but several hearings of it do not correct the first | 
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The programme of the seventh sym- r 


phony concert, given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, was as follows: 


MacDowell: Suite No, 2, in z 7 
opus 48, Yo, 2, in EB minor, ‘Indian, 


MacDowell: Concerto for Pianofo 2 
minor, opus 23..- erence D 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 5, in C miner, opus 67 
Mr. Edward MacDowell was the hlaniee” id i 


A McDowell 
symphony to join the audience in singing 
“To triumphe!” at the end! As for our- 
selves, we own that it is a rare pleasure 
to have to do with a composer whom we 
are beginning to understand. It took us 
some time to see daylight in Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s writing; at first he was wholly 
incomprehensiktle to us—like Brdhms and 
Schumann, not to go back to Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony. Light began to dawn 
upon us with the “Sonata tragica;’ it 
was “glad, confident morning’ with the 
“King Arthur” sonata. Clouds came again 
with “Hamlet and Ophelia’ and the “Tne 
dian” suite; but with the D minor concerto 
it is now the full blaze of noon. As in all 
such cases, the process has been an ardu- 
ous one, but none the less delightful; chal- 
lenging genius on the composer’s side, will- 
ing acceptance of the challenge on ours, 


made the task of understanding a labor of | . 
| Should play cantilena and strong chords so 


love. And now we have our reward! 


We have twice before spoken of the “In- | 


dian” suite, so let us now keep most of our 
words for the concerio—the work which, 
when first we heard it some years ago, 
seemed the most perplexing of all, and now 
seems the finest. It is a curious feeling one 
has, when one begins to understand a 
hitherto incomprehensible composition; ail 
seems so clear, such plain sailing, that one 


wonders where the obscurity was found at! 


first. It seems almost as if the composi- 
tion itself must have changed, and not the 
listener. Last Saturday evening—to be 
sure, we had had a good day’s study of 
the seore before the concert—this D minor 
concerto of Mr. MacDowell’s seemed a 
thing of perfect clarity, symmetry of 
form, and freshness of melodic invention. 
More than this, a thing of high, en- 
trancing poetic imaginativeness. With 
What genial ease Mr. MacDowell has here 
allowed himself to be new and unconven- 
tional, yet with no impertinent slap in the 
face of the old! 
out of his work he has bound himself to 
the strict letter of no traditional law: but 


the structure of the composition is. so 


based upon the essence of traditional for- 
mal principles that one can almost bhe- 
lieve that the gist of these principles will 
be eternal in music, that no wholly new 
ones will ever be discovered. Here is true 
originality: not a wanton subversion of 
the old and a frantic premeditated voyage 
in search of the north pole of the new: 
but a free, instinctive application of the 
old in a new way. Without going into 
further speculative generalities, let us 
say at once that this D-minor concerto of 
Mr. MacDowell’s seems to us now one of 


In the formal planning ' 0Pinion and feeling. 


«c koff, symphonic 


the most entirely fine productions of Ga 
sort in our day. "FON 


His playing of the work was a marvel @f , 


bearing—modest, self-concentrated, almost 
t 


= 41, | 28 if he wished, in his heart of hear ot 
evening, with the fifth! the audience were out of the wa that 


brought one immediately into touch wit 


him, One could not but feel the sure mage — 


netism of his command over the accom- 


virtuoso brilliancy, warm beauty of feeling g 
and compelling mastery. There was some. F 


thing in the man’s whole presence and. 


panying orchestra and its conductor; he 
was like Biilow, who,@as was once said of 


him, “played the pianoforte part and all, 
when he played a concerto.’’ Everything — 
went just right; he himself must have been. 
all but satisfied. It is not often that one 
feeis himself so palpably in the immediate 
atmosphere of genius. Only one point in 
Mr. MacDowell, as a pianist, still disturbs . 
us—the more so, perhaps, in that it seems” 
quite irreconcilable with all else in him: 
this is the dry hardness of his touch in all’ 
but rapid-running passages. That a man 
so poetic in temperament, so sensitive to. 
beauty of tone-color, one whose bodily 
movements are all so curvilinear, a man 
without an apparent sharp corner to him, 


dryly, so angularly, is hard to understand, 
But in rapid-running passages his touch 
recoups itself; here he has a ertsp bril- 
liancy of “jeu perlé’’ such as we have 
never heard excelled: he seems to strike 
sparks from the instrument! That @ 
thorough artist should show both totality 
of conception and due elaborateness in de- 


| tail-work, while playing his own composi- 


tion, is not surprising. Both composition 
and performer carried everything before 
them last Saturday. One is proud of be. 
longing to the same race and nation as Mr. 
MacDowell. | 

The ‘great fifth’’ was, upon the whole, 
magnificently played. We do not like that 
portentous broadening-out of the charac. 
teristic figure in the first movement every 
time it leads up to a “‘hold;’’ we abominate 
that super-sentimental toying with ‘the 
rhythm in the Andante. We think, too,’ 
that the whole first movement ought to go. 
faster. But these are matters of individual] 
Suffice it that Mr.” 
Paur carried out his idea of the work with . 
compelling force and brilliancy, and that 
the orchestra played superbly. It is long | 
since we have heard the C minor symphony © 
with so much pleasure. mite 

The next programme is: Rimsky-Korga~ | 
suite, ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ 
opus 35; Gustav Strube, eoncerto for violin, 
in A minor, opus 13 (MS&., first time in Bos- 
ton); Raff, symphony No. 38, in F. major, 
“Im Walde,”’ opus 153. Mr. Franz Kneisel 
will be the violinist. | 
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FRANZ KNEISEL—VT/7od/n 


Virtuoso. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


VII. GONGERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. SYMPHONIC SUITE, “‘Scheherazade,”’ op. 35. 
I. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship: 
Largo maestoso. — Allegro non troppo. 
II. The Story of the Calender-Prince: 
Andantino. 
III. The Story of the Young Prince and the Young Princess: 
Andantino quasi allegretto. 


IV. Festival at Bagdad; the Sinking of Sindbad’s Ship: 
Allegro molto e frenetico. — Vivo. — Allegro. 


GUSTAVE STRUBE. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in G major (MS.), op. 13. 


(Cadenza by Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. ) 


I. Moderato. — Allegro non troppo, ma energico. 
II. Adagio, ma non troppo lento. 
III. Finale: Allegro. 


(First time at these Concerts. ) 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, ‘“‘Im Walde,”’ 
Op 153. 
PART I. IN THE DAYTIME. 
Impressions and Sensations: Allegro. 
PART II. AT TWILIGHT. 
a) Revery: Largo. 
6) Dance of Dryads: Allegro assai. — Poco meno mosso. 
PART III. AT NIGHT. 
Silent rustling of the woods at night. Entrance and exit 
ofthe Wild Hunt, with FRAvu HOLLE (Hulda) and 
WOTAN. Daybreak: Allegro. 


ett es 


Soloist: 


Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. The following 
week, as Saturday is Christmas Day, the Public Rehearsal will be on Wednesday 
afternoon, December 22, and the Concert on Thursday evening, December 23. 
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The Fighth Symphony Concert a 
Notable Success. 


mee eS es ee 


Some Repetitions That Showed 


limprovement. 


Che eighth of this season’s concerts by 
the Symphony was well rendered and very 
enjoyable. It included the Rimsky-Itorsa- 
koff suile, “‘Scheherazade;’’ a concerto by 
Gustav Strube; and Joachim Raff’s sym- 
phony, ‘lim Walde.”’ A portion of the au- 
dience was apparently in strong sympathy 
with the “early closing movement,” to 
judge from their noisy exits during the 
rendition of the symphony. 

the pauses between the different parts 
of the symphony were sufficiently long to 
allow anyone who desired to leave the hall 
to do so at such times; but some indepen- 
‘dent personages were apparently deter- 
'mined to go out when they pleased. They 
did so, to the decided discomfort of the 
remainder of the audience. If the un- 
spoken thoughts of that remainder could 
be printed without violation of existing 
laws, the resulting piece of literature 
would perhaps be interesting to the 
*‘break-out brigade.’’ 

The Rimsky-Korsakoff suite is a bril- 
lian piece of musical coloring. [In fact, 
it is an example of what might be called 


sic. 

At the time of its first presentation last 
spring by the orchestra, the statement 
was made in these columns that “as a 
lesson in tone coloring of the most mod- 
ern sort it is very interesting and should 
be given again soon, for no one can di- 
gest its strange effects on a first hear- 
ing.’ 

On its repetition Saturday night the 
former impression was. strengthened to 
the effect that it is one of the most bril- 
liantly colored and_ difficult suites (from 
the merely technical point of view) ever 
presented by the orchestra. Sis 

It may be said at the outset that in 
this suite there is not much that sug- 
gests the grand emotion of a Bach or a 
Beethoven. The music has, not, if one 
may again use the slang of the. paint- 
er’s atelier, a “literary quality. the 
great and dominant impression conveyed 
by the suite is that of merely brilliant 
and often startling tone effects. it is 
oriental in subject and it is oriental in 
the vividness and the profusion of its 
color. R 
The first movement begins with a “sea 
motive,’’ presented by the woods and 
brasses. Apparently the sea was that 
of the Wnglish Channel, judging from 
the choppy motion. Possibly Sinbad may 
have journeyed that far in his voyages, 
especially the one in pursuit of the roc, 
At least ,the motive presented in this part 
of the suite is decidedly rocky.  __. 

Throughout the suite the figure is chiefly 
carried on by the sobo violin in an ap- 
propriate way. 


| 


the impressionist school in modern mu-_ 


to win popularity by the circumstance that | 
it embodies a ‘'Turkish patrol,” a move- — 
ment which is always more or less fitted 


to please, if not to instruct, the ear. The 


and the general impression conveyed by 


. this portion of the suite is that there were 


high old times.in Bagdad during “mer- 
chants’ week,’’ 

To consider the suite more decorously, it 
may be said that Conductor Paur has done 


last movement represents an oriental fair, 


well in introducing such music in the Sym-_ 
phony programme. Just as the modern pic-— 


ture gallery contains not merely. originals 
or good copies of the old masters, but also 
the work of modern schools, so the Sym- 
phony programme should give some rea- 
sonaubly good idea not only of the methods 
by which classical music shall best be 
interpreted, but also of what modern coms 
posers are doing. bin 

Phe Russian school of music has a force 


.and individuality that can be comprehend- 
‘.ed only by the introduction of such num- 


bers as the “Scheherazade” suite into the 


programmes at proper intervals. 
Within the three years the orchestra has 


sirube, The first of these was an overture, 
“The Maid of Orleans’’; the second was 
au symphony, and now a concerto has been 


, presented, 


-played three compositions by Gustave’ 


it may be said emphatically that Mr.” 
Strube has shown originality in a striking | 
degree, and if the composer had not al- | 


ready won local distinction by his previous 
work, the concerto would surely have se- 


cured recognition for him as an author of | 


- decided merit. 


Mir. Strube’s concerto not only shows an | 
improvement on the two numbers of hig 
composition already mentioned, but there. 


is reason for the statement that the con- 
certo, as rendered in Music Hall, showed 


decided improvement over the original con- 


certo as it was given at the Worcester fes- . 
tival. The finale has been re-written by 


the composer, with good results. 
Of the concerto as rendered, it is to be 


'gaid that this work shows that Mr. Strube 


recognizes what has been one of his most 
noteworthy defects in the past. 
{n both of the compositions of his that 


‘were played by the orchestra in the past, 


there was too evident a striving after | 
strange and unusual effects. The concerto | 


shows an avoidance of these faults, and 
pleases by its simplicity often where one 


might have expected, from the composer's 


eariier work, some doubtful peculiarity. 
The solo work was excellently done by 

Mr. Kneisel, who was the author of the 

cadenza, which is incorporated into the con- 


. certo. 


The Raff symphony has many claime to 
be regarded as the best work of that com- 
poser. Hanslick’s criticism of the sym-_ 
phony will probably always be remembered 


in connection with that work, but it is not~ 


co pe admitted that the eriticism is entirely 
air. 

fhe appearance of Mr. Kneisel in th 
concerto represented what may be calle 
a series of coincidences in connection with 
this particular symphony. 

If memory serves, Mr. Kneisel’s first pub- 
lic appearance with the orchestra was on 
the occasion when Raff’s Symphony was 
first presented by that body. When the 
orchestra under Mr, Nikisch rendered this 
symphony at Sanders Theatre, Mr. Kneisel 


appeared as the soloist of the evening, — 


Now that the orchestra under Mr. Paur 
presents the symphony, Mr. Kneisel ap~ 
pears on the programme again as soloist. 
Regarding the ‘Forest’? symphony, > 
much fas already been said in these cole 
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task had been. assi to the 
leading violinist among Mr Paur’s play- 


‘Ss the uirements of the difficult 
: rd page 8 ‘Scheherazade’ suite 
' which preceded the novelty, there was. 


theme has also a suggestion of the ‘Lenore | 

mphony. | 
PT come iahenon the statement may aiso | 
be made that on the first presentation of | 
this symphony under Director Gericke, The 
Advertiser declared that “our orchestra 
has reached a point in execution where 
it may take rank with the notable musical 
organizations of the world.’’ 


he performance last night showed that 


hestra under Mr, Paur can claim } © PSA . ite, 
vers Geuatity but pre-eminence. With the ! ‘‘Scheherazade, brilliant and _  fascli- 
exception of the outbreaks of the early- 
closers, 


Franz Kneisel, Soloist at the 
Symphony Concert. 


_ o- - wae “ 
Es 


Welcome Reappearance of. Mr and Mrs | 
Henschel in a Song Recital. 


Other Interesting Instrumental and. 
Vocal Recitals of the Week. 


ee 


It may have been the purpose of di- 
rector Paur to signalize the 17th season 
of the Boston symphony orchestra by 
giving a series of programs decidedly 
out of the common. If so, he certainly 
has succeeded in fulfiling it thus far. 

Following a line of policy which, ju- 
diciously carried out, has much to ceom- 
mend it, Mr Paur has again encouraged 
what may be called home talent. Last 
week he recognized not only home tai- 
ent, but symphony orchestra talent, by 
presenting as composer Mr Gustay 
Strube in a MSS concerto of his own, 


no hint of weariness in 'Mr K<neisel’s| 
| playing, and his skill as a conqueror of 
technical difficulties never was more in 
evidence than in the performance of his 
| cadenza, which brought the concerto to 
a close. Small wonder, though, that at 
the rehearsal, after sharing with Mr 
| Strube generous honors, Mr Kneisel 
|} should have been relieved ‘of further 
professional service on the occasion. 


Rimekv-Korsa koff’s svmphon'e | enit: 


Maling in lts Marshaliog in Suceessioiu vi 
-eddly impressive orchestral ' effects, 
| gained once again well-merited success. 


The orchestra was completely success- 
ful in setting forth its varied charms, 


and was not more noisy at any time. 
than the Russian composer demanded. 


Raff’s symphony, ‘In the Woods,”’ 
pleasantly familiar and performed with 
care and spirit, rounded out a rather 
long but enjoyable program, 

There will be no concert or rehearsal 
this week. The orchestra will make its 
reentrance on Wednesday afternoon, 
Dee 22, and Thursday evening following. 
These changes aré made in consequence 


of the fact that Christmas falls on Sat- | 


urday this year. The program for these 
occasions will be: ; 
Syinpbony No. 2. Beethoven; pastoraie, Bach; 


| two Norwegian melodies, Grieg; suite, ‘‘L’Ar- 


lesienne, No. 1,°’ Bizet; overture, ‘‘Hansel and 


| Gretel,’’ Humperdinck (first time). 


and as solo performer thereof, Mr Franz | 


Koneisel. 

This work of the young artist had on 
the oceasion of Friday’s rehearsal its 
first performance by the symphony or- 
chestra. Mr Strube conducted his con- 
certo, which is to be credited with mak- 
ing an agreeable impression. A certain 
vagueness is to be observed here and 
there—it is particularly noticeable in 


opening movement. And it can 
Pinvkets be said, with truth, that marked 
originality is characteristic of his 
themes. But these are all melodic, if 
not powerful, and are often handled 
with decided skill in orchestration, par- 


| 


sularly in the skilful use made of the 
Deca. winslicvs Ixxcept in one instance 
where’a wholly incongruous sturm and 
drang effect is introduced, the concerto 
is a consistent, carefully balanced work, 
upon which Mr Strube may fairly be. 


congratulated, 


Mr Kneisel being the interpreter of the 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its 
eighth symphony concert in Music Hall 
last Saturday evening, the programme 
being as follows: 

Rimsky-Korsakoff: Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Schehera- 
zade,’’ opus 85, 


Gustav Strube: Concerto for Violin, in G major 
(MS.), opus 138, 


(Cadenza by Mr. Franz Kneisel.) 
(First time in Boston.) 


Raff: Symphony No. 3, in F major, ‘‘Im Walde,’’ 
opus 153. 


Mr. Franz Kneisel was the violinist. 

Yes, Mr. Kneisel was the violinist in 
more than the ordinary sense; he played 
the very prominent and important solo 
violin part in the ‘“Scheherazade,”’ he 
played the principal part in Mr. Strube’s 
new concerto; had Richard Strauss’s 
“Zarathustra”? been substituted for Raff's 
“Im Walde,’’ nothing would have been 
wanting to make it a Kneisel concert al] 
through. But no one has ever had tvo 
much of Mr. Kneisel yet. 

When Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Schehera- 
zade’’ made its resounding success last 
season, we, who enjoyed the new work as 
much as anybody, had a feeHhng—not un- 
natural, when a wholly new work in a new 
style seems to hit the bull’s-eye at once— 
that all this delight might be too good 
to be true, too splendid to last. But this 
renewed hearing goes far to reassure us: 
the work seems as brilllant, poetic and 
imaginative as ever, and gives well-nigh 
convincing evidence of genuineness. AS 
pure music it can be compared with very 
little that we have ever had here before; 
what beauty it has, of melodic outline, 
form, development, color, is wholly indi- 
vidual and its own. Think what it means, 
in the way of originality, for a composer 
in this last part of the nineteenth century 
to come forward with an entirely new style 
of orchestration! Yes, it certainly does 
seem as if this “Scheherazade” had really 
come to stay with us. 

With Raff's “Im Walde,” on the other 
hand, one is in doubt whether it be not 
packing up to go. If so, it stands ill with 
Raff, for the ‘Im Walde”’ is surely the 


one of his symphonies which can _ best 
_hold up its head nowadays, the only one 


which has the faintest hope of a future. 
The ‘‘Lenore’ has gone the way of all 
flesh; and as for the others, who even 
thinks of them now? If the “Im Walde” 
goes, Raff dies all over in the orchestral 
field. Remember the days when Raff was 
new here; how very new ‘he seemed, how 
“zukiinftig!’”’ The classicists would none 
of him; the come-outers hailed him as the 
rising sun, as the man to make romanti- 
cism gleam and glow in pure music, as 
Wagner was making her glow and gleam 
in the music-drama. He was the man to 
give Mendelssohn his quietus, and put an 
end to pedantry. Fond hopes! It scenis as 
if the classicists were right, for once. 
Mendelssohn lives more vigorously in the 
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of pu usic against 


| the Wagnerian invasion, Hardly another 


So prominent composer in all history has 
had so short a day as he. st 

As for the ‘Im Walde,”’ however, we still 
have our doubts. Even admitting that the 
work has arrived at a questionable stage, 
this stage is not worse than questionable, 


|The symphony makes very different im- 
| pressions at different times. When last we 
heard it here, it seemed young, fresh and 


vigorous; now it seems for the most part 
pretty old and wrinkled—~almost Hke the | 
‘“Lenore.”” That morning dawn and sung | 
rise in the last movement, with that senti- 


_Mmentally beautiful return ‘of the theme 
| from the first movement at the close, seems 


agsimirably poetic and enchanting as ever. 
But the rest sounds far weaker: the “Wild 
Tiunt” appears like slightly improved Liszt, 
the “‘Largo”’ trivial and salon-like. ‘The 
Dance of Dryads,’’ charming, if you will, 
but a trifle light as air. The first move- 
ment shines by its workmanship more than 
by anything else. 

The manner in which both suite and sym- 


| phony were played was simply superb; the’ 
| performance of these two works was a 


triumph for conductor and orchestra. It 
was a concert to invite a stranger to. 

Of Mr. Strube’s concerto we are not sure, 
after but a single hearing; and we are free 
to own that this uncertainty of ours speaks 
more strongly for the work than against it. 
As we have already hinted, the works that 
please and satisfy at the first onset seldom 
have much in them. Of one thing, how- 
ever, We are quite sure: the concerto is 


/ not in the least “‘Kapellmeistermusik,”’ it 
, Shows no mere conventional ambling along 
_well-beaten paths where there are no flow- 
_ers left to pluck. Mr. Strube treats musica] 
form as a means of expression that should 
' be adapted to the idea to be expressed, not 
, aS a Procrustes bed to which all ideas | 


should be made to fit, with more or less of | 


violence. He treats it freely, but hot icon- | 
| oclastically. We found many moments of | 


delight in the work, frequent evidences 0} | 


freshness of invention, imaginative poetry 


of feeling, skill in treatment. Nothing 
sounded worn and trite. The hang-togeth- 
er of the thing still eludes us; but insight 


. into this may well come with time. Mr. | 
, Kneisel’s playing of it was superb at every 


point, the playing of a complete. master. 
Happy the city that has such an one to do 
its violin-playing for it! To listen to Mr. 
Kneisel is to have a fine example of com- 
plete confidence not deceived. » Mr. Strube 
conducted his own work with aplomb and 
authority. Both composer and performer 
were repeatedly recalled with the warmest 
enthusiasm. 

The next programme—for Wednesday af- | 
ternoon, Dec. 22, and Thursday evening, | 
Dec. 283 (there will be no rehearsal nor con- 
cert this week)—is: Beethoven, symphony 
No. 2, in D major, opus 36; Bach, Pastorale 
from the “Christmas Oratorio;’’ Grieg, two 
Norwerian melodies; Bizet, suite No. 1 from 
“T’Arlésienne;’’ Humperdinck, overture to 
‘“‘Hiinsel und Gretel.’’ 3 
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‘irst Performance in Boston 
of Mr. Strube’s Concerto. 


A Fine Work, Reflecting Great 

Credit on the Young Composer— 
Splendidly Played by Mr. Franz 
Kneisel — Korsakofi’s Brilliant 
Suite Given Again. 


Last evening the eighth concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra was given 
in Music Hall, with this programme: 
Symphonic suite, "Geheberassae 
Concerto for violin in G, op. 18..Gustav Strube 
Symphony No. 8, ‘‘In the Woods”’ Raft 

Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist. 

The Korsakoff suite, which was heard 
at the concerts last season, did not 
arouse any more enthusiasm on a sec- 
ond hearing than it did on a first. It is 
strange music, full of oriental languor 
and warmth in its gentler themes, and 
in the orchestral color imparted to them, 
and they vary all the way in flavor from 
the faintly sugary to the thickly syrupy, 
attaining now and then to the more 
solidly caramelic. This saccarhine qual- 


ity at last palls on the palate, and as | 


the brief themes are repeated again and 
again through the whole four move- 
ments, they at length impart an almost 
irritating monotony to the work. 

In this suite Korsakoff treats a theme 
as a cat does a rat, playing with it, wor- 
rying it, letting it escape for a mo- 
ment, only to pounce on it again, the 


only difference in treatment being that | 


he never kills it. The work is opulent 
in tone colors of the most gorgeous hues. 
It foams over with clever instrumenta- 
tion, often of peculiarly striking origi- 
nality. The composer’s skill in making 
much out of very little is really ex- 
traordinary, but it is toujours perdrix. 
As a whole, it suggests an operatic 
ballet on a huge scale; effective enough 
in all regards, but as empty as a soap- 
bubble, and with all the iridescence of 
that fragile thing. The rhythms are 
piquant, and from time to time a@ dash 
of paprika is provided by ‘way of con- 
trast to the sugar; the pretty mergés 


into the ugly; but there is overmuch of | 


‘damnable iteration,’ and when at the 


close of the feast the scraps are gath- | 


ered and presented in a warmed-up 
form, one feels a sensation of uncom- 


fortable repletion. It is an immensely | 


ingenious bit of glowing and artistically- 
made patchwork—a species of sumptu- 
ous ‘‘crazy-quilt.”’ 

It was brilliantly and splendidly read 
and played, and the rare virtuosity of 
the orchestra was displayed at its high- 
est point. 


Mr. Strube’s concerto had its first per- 
formance at the latest Worcester festi- 
val, at which time a consideration of 
its great worth was fully recognized in 
these columns. On a second hearing it 
wholly sustained the fine impression it 
then made. As the work of a young 
composer, it may be justly commended 
In every way. It is charming in its 
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ly a mediur for the soloist to } 


y the iS 
b a well-planned composition in 
which the orchestra and the solo instru- 
ment are of equal importance, and the 
orchestration is always. thoughtful, ef- 
fective d able. The adagio is very 
beautifuF and its treatment, in. purity 
of taste, grace of sentiment, artistic dis- 
cretion and tender dignity, would reflect 
credit on any compgser.. .. ' 
The concerto is brimful of talent, and 
is a valuable addition to the scanty 


‘deftness of his fingers, 


list of really good modern works in its 


kind. Such faults as it may have arise 
out of the exuberance of youth; but 


'they are easily condoned, for they never 


offend refined taste, nor descem to 
weakness, and are rather a sign of too 
much than of too little inspiration. 

Mr. Kneisel, to whom the concerto is 
dedicated, played it con amore and with 
that exquisite finish of style, purity of 
intonation, mastery of technique and 
perfect refinement of taste that always 
i ae his performance so wholly delight- 
ul. 

Nothing could be more fascinating 


than the largeness,-the warmth and the 


depth of sincere feeling with which he 
read the adagio, nor more brilllant than 
his playing of the other movements, es- 
pecially the finale, which was given with 
a dainty piquancy.in its quieter moments, 
and a vigorous emphasis and fire in its 
more florid that should have made the 
composer, to whom Mr. :‘Paur with kind 
consideration resigned the task of con- 
ducting the work, completely happy. 

The cadenza written by Mr. Kneisel 
for the finale was in admirable keeping 
with the spirit of the movement, and 
the themes were recalled with equal 
Skill and judgment and at just the 
proper length, and were, moreover, used 
in a thoroughly musicianly manner. Mr. 
Kneisel and Mr. Strube were receiyed 
with great cordiality, and at the close 
of the concerto there was a tempest of 
plaudits for composer and soloist, who 
were recalled three or four times with 
immense enthusiasm. The success of 
both was emphatic. 7 

The symphony, probably the best in 
the long line of achievements in its kind 
by Raff, has been made familiar here 
through numerous performances, and its 
rendering on this occasion need not be 
dwelt on further than to state that it 
was worthy in every way of the con-« 
ductor and the orchestra: 

There will be no public rehearsal and 
concert this week. The following week, 
as Saturday is Christmas-day, the public 
rehearsal will be on Wednesday after- 
noon, Dec. 22, and the concert on Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 23. The programme on 
these occasions will be: Symphony No. 
2, Beethoven; Pastorale, Bach; Two Nor- 
wegian Melodies, Grieg; Suite ‘‘L’Ar- 
3izet; overture, 
‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ Humperdinck. 
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__ STRUBE AND KNEISEL 
TRU 


Composer and Virtuoso at the 
Kighth Symphony Concert in 
Music Hali Last Evening, Emil 


Paur Conductor. 


The program of the 8th Symphony 
concert was as follows: 


‘“Scheherazade”’ Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Symphony, ‘‘Im Walde’’ Raff 
Mr. Gustav Strube’s violin concerto 


Concerto for violin, G major, Op. rac at) 


(ms.), dedicated to Mr. Franz Kaeisel, | 


and adorned with a cadenza by that 


logy mignt seem impertinent to his ada 


-mirers and to the modesty of the man 
Think for a moment of the. 


himself. 
activity of this violinist! Think of the 
number of works that he has intro- 
auced as soloist and as quartet leader! 
His conscientiousness, his fidelity to the 
composer, his gift of divining the inten- 
tion of the composer, are as conspicu- 
ous*’as his eminent qualities as a vir- 
tuocso. That Mr. Kneisel played Mr. 
$Strube’s concerto—that he will play it 
again in New York—is a_ higher com- 
pliment to Mr. Strube than any that 
can be paid by a hearer. And when it 
is said the work was played by Mr. 
Kneisel you know at once the interpre- 
tation was all that Mr. Strube could de- 
sire, 

Player and composer were applauded 
and recalled heartily and frequently. 


as 


It may seem ungracious to complain, 


for there was very much in this con-. 


eminent violinist, was first performed } cert to give pleasure; but, surely the 
program was arranged unwisely, and 


by Mr. Kneisel at the Worcester Festi- 
val of this year, Sept. 22. The work was 
then reviewed at length in the Jour- 
nal. Since the first performance, Mr. 
Strube has revised the finale exten- 
Sively, has in fact practically rewrit- 
ten it, and has strengthened the tuttis 
throughout. The concerto is improved 
thereby. At Worcester the orchestral 
background in the finale was 
rather vague, rhythmically indis- 
tinct and halting and pale in color. As 
it stands today the concerto is an ad- 
mirable work. one that gives pleasure 
to amateur and musician, and one that 
must be grateful to violinists. 

or this music is tuneful and at the 
same time firmly built; it is fresh with- 
out deliberate endeavor; it is original, 
but without eccentricity or youthful 
desire to startle. Mr. Strube knows 
What he wishes to say, Says it, and, 
having said it, makes modestly his 
exit, not staying awkwardly to pump 
your hand or indulge in remarks that 
would be more appropriate as a deatn- 
bed farewell. Ah, men and brethren, 
the art of knowing when to stop is a 
precious gift, appreciated by an audi- 
ence, 

The adagio, which is connected with 
the first movement, is thoughful and 
frankly beautiful; to me it is the finest 
portion of the work, although the first 
movement is charming by reason of its 
spontaneous melody and sure but un- 
ostentatious workmanship in the de- 
veiopment. The orchestration is dis- 
creet and therefore effective. Each in- 
strument when introduced in solo or 
imitation has something to say, has 
an excuse for itS appearance, 

When Mr. Kneisel played this con- 
certo at Worcester I spoke of his labor 
of love, his appreciation of the genuine 
talent of his colleague in the orchestra. 


the concert was too long. 


“Scheherazade,”’ performed here last 
spring, has many trying passages for 


solo violin. To put this work imme- 


diately before a violin concerto was a 


in hearing the solo violin in a cencerto 
was impossible; the effect had been dis- 
ecunted. An overture would have been 
more to the purpose. 

second hearing of the suite con- 
firms the impression made in April. ’Tis 
a gorgeous work, interesting throughout, 


TTS een 


on account of the wildness of imagina- |. 
tion as well as the supreme individiu- | 


ality displayed in the 


orchestration, : 


The composer built on Berlioz rather. 
than on Wagner; but he has produced | 


effects that would have excited the 
amazement of Berlioz himself, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, an officer of marines, knows 


his ocean, and compared to his musical | | 


storm, that of Wagner in “The Flying 
Dutchman,”’ or that of Rubinstein, the 
symphonist, seems a squall sweeping 
across a mill-pond. The only gy te that 
are to be put by the side of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s are those of Paul Gilson, 
whose symphonic poem 


the Belgian, 
cruelly here by Mr. 


was mutilated 
Nikisch. 

Do you find the liking of the Oriental 
tunes an acquired taste? To me they 
were a relief after so many concerts 
where smug, 


: for the element of freshness 
| 
| 


complacent 


| Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Symphonic Suite 
| 
this season 


Occidentalism prevailed. But this work 


joes not rest solely upon the character 


E the Russian with a terrible name 


of his tunes; it rests upon imagination, ; 


sentiment, virility, workmanship, and 


i 
/ in these qualities I put “‘Scheherazade’”’ 


far above ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’ by 
Mr. Richard Strauss, metaphysician in 
music. Nor do I know of any German 
now living who approaches this Russian 
in his mastery of orchestration. 


* 
The ‘‘Im Walde’” symphony is a work 


He again last night showed the utmost | of extreme beauty. “If you should leave 


care and interest, and surely the com- 
poser, who conducted, must have been 
proud of his interpreter. | have written 
a few words in the magazine supple- 
ment of today about Mr. Kneisel’s ca- 


reer in Vienna, Berlin and Boston. . 
‘have not discussed his 


rare artistic 
gifts at length, because | 
well konwn and admired sd honestly | 


they are so | 


the hall during the performance,” a 
musician once said, ‘‘walk around the 
| block and return, you would find some- 
i thing to charm you, no matter which 

page of the score was about to be 

turned.’’ And this musician spoke the 


truth, 
Philip Hale. 


— by all that to vex the language of eu-} ¥ is a 


a 


} 
' 





MUSIC. Cav? 


THE SYMPHONY, MR. HEINRICH, ETC. 


The eighth Symphony programme named one 
novelty—the violin concerto written by Mr. G. | B , 
Strube for Mr. Kneisel, dedicated to him, and by | | 
him played to excellent effect at the Worcester | oston Music Hall. 
Festival of last autumn. The remembrance of this 
young composer’s overture and symphony, brought 
out previously by Mr. Paur, was still fresh and was | 
favorable to the entertainment of this new work in | SRHASON 
a different department. Yet the impression made 
| by the concerto was more qualified, as the coraposi- 


| tion appeared less symmetrically sustained than q BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHE 
they. Mr. Strubejhas idealitv,and hecan create é STRA, 


1897- 98. 


strength and delight through beauty of phrase and 
sentiment. But near the end of this concerto he is 4 
often obscure, and dissonant passages, whose pur- 4 Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 
pose does not appear, check and contest the flow of f 
the movement, confusing and displeasing the ear. 
The early portions are more interesting and 
orderly, and the only unusual feature found in 
them is the passage of the first movement directly 
into the second. The mid lile section of a con- IX CONCERY 
certo—the andante or adagio—is frequently linked : ; 
tothe finale; but this other connection is rare, un- 
less the whole concerto proceeds with simple sus- 
pensions at the changes of tempo. As Mr. Strube’s 
tirst movement is divided into a moderato and an THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, AT 5, ag M. 
allegro, of about equal brevity, the hearer may not 
be prepared for so early an establishment of the 


adagio, which inclines to the romance form and is Programme. 
comparatively long. The opening is gentle and | 
gradual, and a pleasant mental attitude is induced 

| before the uncovered entrance of the solo instru- BEETHOVEN. 
ment. After this introduction every advantage is 
provided for the soloist, the whole compass ot the II. Larghetto. . 
violin being developed and technical display having oe oe ae oe ee 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, op. 36. 


I, Adagio molto. — Allegro con brio. 


) IV. Allegro molto. 
its share with pure tonality and skilful phrasing. 


The final allegro is more ambitious and less spon- 
taneous, containing, as has just been said, episodes 
less comprehensible and agreeable, although the J. S. BACH. 
conclusion is well wrought out. 
Mr. Kneisel played the concerto flawlessly and 
expressively. The cadenza wasof his own writ- CTT, ” 
ing, and accorded in spirit with the character of the eee fiateck alee Gites cece — 
concerto, while still giving way to abundant ‘i 
virtuosity in passages which were more intricate 
and difficult than they seemed under his masterful sag NORTHERN MELODIES, for STRINGS, 
hand. Pant 
The other numbers were Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 5) Der Pruhtiag, 
fanciful **Scheherazade”’ suite and Raff’s symphony | 
‘In the Woods,”’ which brought many thoughts 
and feelings of summer in its train. ‘Che perform- ORCHESTRAL SUITE, “L’Arlésienne, No. 1.’’ 


I. Prelude: Allegro deciso; Tempo di marcia. — 
ance of each was level to all requirements of Andante molto... Un peu moins lent. 
technique or taste. II. Minuetto: Allegro giocoso. 

III. Adagietto: Adagio. 

IV. Carillon: Allegretto moderato. 


SINFONIA (Shepherds’ Music), from the 
‘‘Christmas Oratorio.”’ 
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A Symphony Orchestra Concert | 


,on Thursday Night. 
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A Programme in Keeping With 


the Holiday Season. 


To listen to a Eeston Symphony concert 
on Thursday night seemed as sacrilegious 
to the average Bostonian as to present 
the Sunday beans in the middie of* the 
week; but the exigencies of the holiday 
Season rule above all other laws, and the 
concert seemed not a whit less enjoyable 
because thrown out of its regular orbit. 

{t may have recelled the fact to some 
of the older concert-goers that Saturday 
night used to be considered as part of 


_the Sabbath, in Boston, and that theatre 


and concert were always relegated to 
some other part of the week, in olden 
days 

Yhe concert partook of the nature of an 
orchestral Christmas tree, with pretty 


presents for everybody, with abstruse | 


problems for none, Metaphysical 
Strauss, complex Brahms, and all ascetic 
composers, were set aside for the time 
being, and a programme of lightness and 
popularity, suited to the holiday season, 
was given, 


It began with a Beethoven symphony, 


to be sure, but with the second one, which 
is light and easily comprehended. This 
Symphony, although a distinct advance up- 
on the first one, is still very Haydnish 
when compared with the ‘‘Eroica,’’ which 
followed it; the first, third, sixth and 
eighth are the “popular” ones of the Beet- 
hoven list. 

Nevertheless, there are startling inno- 
vations in this same symphony; the aboli- 
ticn of the Minuet is in itself a momen- 
tous affair. 


In the first symphony we find Beetho- 
ven following Haydn even to the writing 
of a Minuet as third movement, but he 
Writes a Minuet that goes far beyond 
Haydn’s dreams, a Minuet that shows a 
giant tugging at his chains. In this sec- 
ond symphony he throws the outgrown 
form overboard, and the first symphonic 
Scherzo appears, a Scherzo that is more 
of a Minuet, however, than the Minuet 
of the fourth symphony. 

The innovation of a Scherzo causes a 
change in the finale also. Up to this time 
the finale of the symphony was, like the 
finale of the Suite, a rollicking and jovial 
moveenent, to put the audience in a good 
humor, after having patiently listened to 
the movements of a cvycie form. 

flere, however, the finale deserts the 
merry-making vein and becomes brilliant 
and resolute, rather than merely jovial. 
It is altogether a more earnest syme- 
phony than almost any that preceded it, 
yet it is not in any sense abstruse or 
complicated, 


LY CC pk ; fede " ‘ J 
pleasant openin 


Hiri 


fs ¢ Lc Yr, ane cal 
g of a programme 


-y that was popular all through. At first, 


in the introduction, there was a 
of roughness, but this soon vanished, and 
& commendably good “Beethoven read 


ing’’ was given, for which Mr. Paur de- 


serves thanks. nA 
Bach’s ‘‘Symphony”’ from the “Christmas 
Oratorio” recalls the fact that the word 


“Symphony” before Haydn’s time meant 


prelude, postlude, or interlude; this work 
is a pleasing interlude in the old com- 
poser’s Christmas music, picturing the 
shepherds going to the Saviour'’s cradle, 


accompanied chiefly by two oboi da cac-- 


cia (obsolete instruments which are now 


replaced by English horns), a twin pice 
ture to the so-called ‘‘Pastoral Symphon ef 
which Handel used as interlude in t e 
‘*‘Messiah.,’’ 

Of course the number was admirably 
fitted to the Christmas season, and the 
two chief instruments were played with 


great beauty and clearness by Messrs, | 


Sautet and Mueller. 

A more beautiful, tender and finely- 
scored work of Bach (it is filled out by 
Robert (franz) it would be impossible to 
imagine; it is as perfect as anything we 
possess in the instrumental forms by this 
composer, and it was pleasant to note that 
the audience seemed to appreciate its 
worth. 

The prelude to Humperdinck’s ‘‘Haensel 
and Gretel’? was another concession to the 
Christmas season, for of course it was ap- 
propriate to listen to a fairy tale around 
the Christmas tree, and the story of the 
two children sieeping in the forest is told, 
prettily enough, in this charming number. 

Humperdinck combines Wagnerian 
strength of harmony with Mozartish bean- 
ty of melody, and the success of the com- 
bination might well set some of our modern 
composers, who are chasing the tuneless 
‘‘Melos,’’ earnestly thinking. 

The abolition of melody and form, as at- 
tempted in modern music, is a blemish,— 
unless one has Wagner’s genius. The come- 
poser of the future will unite good tunes 
with rich tone-coloring and broad har- 
monic treatment,—as Humperdinck does. 
The interweaving of the “Song of the 
Angels’? through the prelude is most skil- 
ful, and the effect was brought out clearly 
in the interpretation. 

Now followed two works for string or- 
chestra, by Grieg; ‘‘Heartwounds’’ and 
‘‘Spring,’’ tinged with the sweet melan- 
choly of the North, and very finely har- 
monized., 

The strings of our orchestra are ‘‘hors 


| concours,’’ their superiority to anything of 


the kind in America being now generally 
conceded, but one can venture to compli- 
ment the manner in which they took the 
difficult high-position passages, neverthe- 
less. 

Bizet’s ‘Suite Arlesienne,’’ No. 1, ended 
the concert in the same melodious manner 
that had been its chief characteristic in 
the preceding numbers. | 

This Suite is common ground where mu- 
Ssician and non-musician can meet; the work 
contains enough of development and mu- 
sicilanly harmony to satisfy even the’ 
pedant, while its tunes are so clear that 
even those who worship only the whistling 
muse, must enjoy themselves. mt 


This Suite establishes Bizet’s reputation 


almost as decisively as “Carmen” itself; 
it is one_succession of spontaneity and 


peauty. Yet only those who know what. 


each number pictures in Daudet’s dramatig@ 


| 
; 
| 
s 
| 


: 
| 


production, can fully understand the power, © 


the fitness and the charm of Bizet’s move- 
ments. lovely as they are in the abstract, 
they ure still greater as examples of the 


characteristic of the great Frenchman, 


| 


| 


| 


_adramatic instinct which was so strong a 


| 
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taph of Schubert to the almost equ 
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s buried here a rich possession— 
mrpater promise.’’ 


Ouls Cc. Aptatdoss 


ae m Music Hall Last Evening, Mr. 
if “Emi Paur, Conductor. — 
‘The program of the 9th Symphony 


enoert aver ct fotos: 


mrajor...... Beethoven 
“Must from the 


Humperdinck 

pint have at these concerts.) 
‘Two Northern Melodies fcr Strings, 
Pf Op. 63 Grieg 


‘i Haraiinicn. 
Der Friihling. 
‘UArtéstenne, Orchestral Suite No. 1.. Bizet 


_ The Symphony audience has waited 
some time for Humperdinck’s overture. 
‘The piece was first played in this 
country | by the orchestra under Mr. 
‘Damroseh, ‘Dec. 7, 1894. There was an 

rtect performance of it in Boston 
80, 189, by the Boston Woman's 
@, under Mr. A. W. Thayer; 
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. variation where e ‘waaaoone indulge in: 
/counterpoint, the counterpoint might 


; have been brought out in bolder relief. 


| The last movement was al effective. 
| The Minuetto has been played here 
with greater elasticity. The adagietto, 
an exquisite puge, was given with true 


| sentiment, 


fect because the orchestra | 


| as No that demanded by the compos- 
rs score. Nor was the performance 
le overture satisfactory when the 
ra Vv at the Hollis Street 
ut a, Jan. 21, 1896, under Mr. W. G. 
Diet: The Dream Pantomime from 
x ‘¥ Same opera was played by the 
ymphony Orchestra in Music Hall, 

Nov. 2, 1895. The piece itself is simple 
‘in thematic idea, but it is made pre- 
tentious by swollen  orchéstration. 
an ni pee oll recipe is by this time 
miliar: take a folk-tune that every 

he child knows and serve it wit 
agner sauce.: Here again enters the 
LW n, ehild, twelv of ideas: To the’ Ger- 

. d, twelve or sixty years old 

a ne has a specific meaning, or qt 
ay of a host of recollections. To 
rican audience the tune is mere- 
@ theme more or less musical. The 
i nterest, therefore, in the opera when 
was - ees here was to most 
uss as is awakened by any 
ra in \ hich familiar themes are not 
_ leit-motivs. The overture is 
a ‘yer “yor af Page 2% aid to. 


‘Gale ao sort owe better. | 


Kis the M “7 Salle for 
Hande . Simpler 
at which Back tr 
She ; 
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The next concert will be on Saturday 
evening, Jan. 1. The program will-in- 
clude Tschaikowsky’s 6th Symphony, 
Entr’acte from Chabrier’s “Gwendo- 
line,’’ Auber’s overture ‘Le Domino 
Noir.” Mr. Staudig] of the Damrosch 
and Ellis Opera Company will sing 
arias from , ‘Acis and Galatea” and 


‘*Euryanthe,’ 
Philip Hale. 

The mirth Symphony programme began with 
Beethove1’s second symphony, in which the listener 
feels how the influence of the earlier masters was 
still impressive upon him and governed him in the 
turn of a phrase, the cast of a theme or some phase 
of color or atmosphere. ‘The orchestra played it 
excellently and Mr. Paur se!dom trifled with the 
tempi after the not too respectable fashion of the 
day. The remainder of the programme was alter- 
nately grave and gay in a not over-interesting com- 
bination. The little introduction from the elder 
Bach’s ‘*Christmas Oratorio,’’ being what is often 
spoken of as the ‘‘Shepherd’’ music, brought a 
sufficient tranquillity with it, and then came the 
variegated prelude to Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hansel and 
Gretel,’’ which was heard when the opera was given 
at the Hollis Street Theatre, but has not been 
given before in these concerts. It isa mosaic of 


Many moods and fragmentary melodies, but the 


vehement aud bustling predominate in it, march 
ing with lively foot. 


Grieg’s arrangement for the much subdivided 


strings of two Norwegian folk-songs, which are ! 


almost lost ia the amplitude and elaboration of 
their setting-forth. Then the concert ended viva- 
ciously with the first of Bizet’s suites from bis 
‘*Arlesienne’’ music. 


The next programme Tscharkowsky’s fifth sym. 


_ Phony, theente’-act from Chabrier’s ‘“‘Gwend»- 
lina,’ and Auber’s oyerture to his ‘*Womino Noir.’’ 


Mr. Standlig is to sing from ‘‘Aris and Galatea” 
and ‘‘Kuryanthe. ”’ 


Howarp Matcom TIcKNOoR. 
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| tonal character of 


Another calm was ushered by | 


| yah) as Adam and Hye before the lw 
though they manage to preserve their niai- {| gist is their bab: 


» bravely. But this may be hypercriti- Fimogners, and i 
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eeretion Tor ‘Bach's "aiistints Sinfonia 
than this very sy “singh the quiet, pas- 
: he Bach 
in just the right contrast o the brilliant 
dash and bustle of Beethoven’s final Rondo; 
the connection of keys was, moreover, pe- 
culiarly felicitous and still further ac- 
centuated this contrast, the tranquil G | 


major of the pastoral coming, as it did, 


immediately after the flashing D major of 
the symphony. These two works gave one 
enough, but not too much, of classisism in,” 
its earlier phases. The extreme modern 
sensuousness of Humperdinck’s prelude 
came as a welcome change of atmosphere - 8 
without, however, any too garish contrast; 
for, whatever this prelude of Humpers. 
dinck’s may be, it is in no sense garish. 
Grieg’s two Northern melodies kept: up the 
vein of sensuous prettiness, if in more mod- 
est coloring; and Bizet’s alternately bril-— 
liant and dreamy suite, full of poetry and 
Gallic cleverness, wound up the whole as 
brilliantly as possible. 
detected was that the Humperdinck prelude old 
and he Grieg melodies, between them, 
worked the folk-song vein perhaps a little 
too hard, and one began to tire a bit of that 


movement was’, tle 


The only flaw to be be a 


ass 


| it ‘i i: ry - ! 


atmosphere of innocent niaiserie before we” 


Gtiég had got to his last cadence; especially 
as. folk-songs, worked up by people like {| § 


appos! 
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Grieg and Htuimperdinck, are not quite so auiy | 2 ale: 


Fall, 


evil-minded 21 fn 


Beethoven’s D major, heard as it was Gant on some 


‘last evening, is a thing of pure joy; time 


has had only one effect upon it; to change 
ona hierarchic status. We no longer look 
ipon it, as people did when it was first 
brought out in Vienna, as too much of 
) symphony, as overstepping 
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' The Carillon of the end too was given | 
“with just the festive effect that Daudet 


wi 


‘and Bizet demanded; it is an organ-point 
“of genius. The work causes one to apply 


‘the epitaph of Schubert to the almost equal- 
‘ly brief career of Bizet,— 


‘‘Fate has buried here a rich possession— 
But yet greater promise.’’ 


Louis C. Elson. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


hv. hus 


The Ninth of the Series Was Given 
in Music Hall Last Evening, Mr. 


Emil Paur, Conductor. 


The program of the 9th Symphony 
concert was as follows: 


Sinfonia (Shepherds’ Music) from the 
D PIES PO RERIOEO os coe ccccecce Rach 
Prelude to ‘‘Haense!l und Grete!” 
Humperdinck 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Two Northern Melodies fcr Strings, 


(a) Herzwunien. 
(b) Der Friihling. 
“L’ Arlésienne,’’ Orchestral Suite No. 1.. Bizet 


The Symphony audience has waited 
some time for Humperdinck’s overture. 
The piece was first played in this 
country by the orchestra under Mr. 
Damrosch, Dec. 7, 1894. There was an 
imperfect performance of it in Boston 
April 30, 1895, by the Boston Woman's 
Orchestra, under Mr. A. W. Thayer: 
I say imperfect because the orchestra 
was not that demanded by the compos- 
er’s score. Nor was the performance 
of the overture satisfactory when the 
opera was given at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, Jan. 21, 1896, under Mr. W. G. 
Dietrich. The Dream Pantomime from 
the same opera was played by the 
‘Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall, 
Nov. 2, 1895. The piece itself is simple 
|in thematic idea, but it is made pre- 
i tentious by swollen orchestration. 
Humperdinck’s recipe is by this time 
familiar: take a folk-tune that every 
| German child knows and serve it with 
Wagner sauce. Here again enters the 
law of association of ideas. To the Ger- 
.man child, twelve or sixty years old, 
the tune has a specific meaning, or it 
brings up a host of recollections. To 
an American audience the tune is mere- 
ly a theme more or less musical. The 
interest, therefore, in the opera when 

}it was performed here was to most 

‘of us such as is awakened by any 

opera in which familiar themes are not 

used as leit-motivs. The overture is 

a pleasing example of homage paid to 
agner by an adoring disciple. But 

Wagner did this sort of thing better. 

Ie 
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The rest of the program calls for 
little attention. Handel in a simpler | 
manner did that which Bach tried to. 
do in the Christmas Shepherds’ music. 

The introduction of Beethoven's Sym- 
} phony was distinguished by a lack of 
| precision, and there were ragged pas- 
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The Norwegian tunes b 


perrormad with an attention that, the . 


ardly deserve, Folk-tunes are delight 

ful when their naiveté is preserved; a 
tinker comes along and tries to improve | 
them; whether his name be Grieg or! 
Brahms, or that of some equally in-. 


‘genious gentleman, the thing of rustic, | 


savage, or wild beauty is conventional-. 
ized and citified and prepared for ac- 
ceptable appearance in a drawing-room 
furnished by contract. 

The first movement of the suite from 
Bizet’s music to Daudet’s piay was 
played admirably, although in the 
variation where the bassoons indulge in 
counterpoint, the counterpoint might 


have been brought out in bolder relief. 


The last movement was also effective. 
The Minuetto has been played here 
with greater elasticity. The adagietto, 
an exquisite puge, was given with true 
sentiment, 


a * » 


The next concert will be on Saturday 


, €vening, Jan. 1. The program will in- 


' clude Tschaikowsky’s 6th Symphony, 
Symphony No. 2, in D major Beethoven | : 


Entr’acte from Chapbrier’s Gwendo- 
line,’’ Auber’s overture ‘‘Le Domino 


|Noir.””’ Mr. Staudigl of the Damrosch 
-and Ellis Opera Company will sing 
‘arias from ‘‘Acis and Galatea’ and 
| **Huryanthe,’”’ 

RE TTY ES OL EST ne ee a Grieg | 


Philip Hale. 
The mirth Symphony programme began with 
Beethove 1’s second symphony, in which the listener 


feels how the influence of the earlier masters was | 


still impressive upon him and governed him in the 


turn of a phrase, the cast of a theme or some phase | 


of color or atmosphere. ‘The orchestra played it 
excellently and Mr. Paur se!dom trifled with the 
tempi after the not too respectable fashion of the 
day. The remainder of the programme was alter- 
nately grave and gay in a not over-interesting com- 
bination. The little introduction from the elder 


| Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,’’ being what is often 


spoken of as the ‘‘Shepherd”’ music, brought a 
sufficient tra quillity with it, and then came the 
variegated prelude to Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and 
Gretel,’’ which was heard when the opera was given 
at the Hollis Street Theatre, but has not been 
given before in these concerts. It isa mosaic of 
many moods and fragmentary melodies, but the 
vehement aud bustling predominate in it, march 
ing with lively foot. Another calm was ushered by 
Grieg’s arrangement for the much subdivided 
strings of two Norwegian folk-songs, which are 
almost lost ia the amplitude and elaboration of 
thir setting-forth. Then the concert ended viva- 
ciously with the first of Bizet’s suites from his 
‘‘Arlesienne’’ music. 

The next programme Tscharkowsky’s fifth sym 
Phony, theente’-act from Chabrier’s ‘“‘Gwend»- 
lina,’’ and Auber’s oyerture to his ‘‘lJomino Noir.”’ 


| Mr, Standlig 1s to sing from “‘Aris and Galatea” 


and ‘‘Kuryanthe.”’ 
HowarRp MaAtcom TICKNor. 
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Music Halt; Boston Symphony Orchestra 
The programme of the ninth symphony 


concert, given in the Music Hall last even- | 


ing, was as follows: 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 36. 

J. 8. Bach: Sinfonia (Shepherds’ Music) from the 
‘Christmas Oratorio.’’ a 

Humperdinck: Prelude to ‘‘Hansel und Gretel. 

(First time at these concerts.) 

Grieg: Two Northern Melodies for Strings, opus 

6 


Bizet: ‘‘L’ Arlésienne,”’ Orchestral Suite No. 1. 


This programme, in itself, was pretty can- 
nily put together, considering the amount 
of ground it covered historically. Beet- 
hoven’s “‘perfect’’? symphony could not be 
misplaced at the beginning of any pro- 
gramme! however much some of Beet- 
hoven’s orchestral works may suffer in our 
over-large modern halls by contrast with 
the more brilliant and far-carrying instru- 
mentation of some more recent composi- 
tions, the beginning of a concert offers 
them a tabula rasa, on which no rivalry is 
to be feared; for you cannot snuff out a 
work retroactively by what follows it. It 
would have been hard, too, to find a better 
preparation for Bach’s Christmas Sinfonia 
than this very symphony; the quiet, pas- 
toral character of the Bach movement was 
in just the right contrast to the brilliant 
dash and bustle of Beethoven’s final Rondo; 
the connection of keys was, moreover, pe- 
cullarly felicitous and still further ac- 
centuated this contrast, the tranquil G 
major of the pastoral coming, as it did, 
immediately after the flashing D major of 
the symphony. These two works gave one 
enough, but not too much, of classisism in 
its earlier phases. The extreme modern 
sensuousness of Humperdinck’s prelude 
came as a welcome change of atmosphere 
without, however, any too garish contrast; 
for, whatever this prelude of Humper- 
dinck’s may be, it is in no sense garish. 
Grieg’s two Northern melodies kept up the 
vein of sensuous prettiness, if in more mod- 
est coloring; and Bizet’s alternately bril- 
liant and dreamy suite, full of poetry and 
Gallic cleverness, wound up the whole as 
brilliantly as possible. The only flaw to be 
detected was that the Humperdinck prelude 
and the Grieg melodies, between them, 
worked the folk-song vein perhaps a little 
too hard, and one began to tire a bit of that 
atmosphere of innocent niaiserie before 
Grieg had got to his last cadence; especially 
as folk-songs, worked up by people like 
Grieg and Humperdinck, are not quite so 
innocent as Adam and Eve before the Fall, 
though they manage to preserve their niai- 
serie bravely. But this may be hypercriti- 
cal. 

Beethoven’s D major, heard as it was 
last evening, is a thing of pure joy; time 
has had only one effect upon it; to change 
its hierarchic status. We no longer look 
upon it, as people did when it was first 
brought out in Vienna, as too much of a 
‘“erand’ symphony, as overstepping the 


| we no longer look upon it as a “srand’! 
symphony at all; but there is no need of | 


is 


everything’s being “grand; Liszt’s motto, | 
“Qu’il faut toujours faire grand,’”’ has found 
no Very copious echo in the hearts of music-' 
lovers in general, and, as ‘‘only the An-— 
cients could be always classic,” so was it. 
probably Liszt alone who could feel quite 
at home in the saddle only when mounted 
on the highest of high horses. There is not 
a measiire in thé D major symphony that 


does not betray true genius and the most 
‘inexhaustible wealth of invention; it is as 
perfect in its way as anything in all music, 


And ‘‘first manner” though -it be for the 
most part, what a wonderful vista it throws | 


| 

| 

dividual style in portions of the Finale! | 
Bach’s Pastoral is another bit of high. 
inspiration, miade the most of by genius and |: 
technique; perfect all over! It looks inno-' 


open upon Beethoven’s latest and most in- 


cent enough,but we think few members of 


the orchestra will differ with us when we 
estimate it as one of the most difficult 
movements, if not the very most difficult, 


they have ever had to cope with; the 


Siciliano rhythm in that transparent coun- 
terpoint—not our friend, the Sage’s “bar- 
gain-counterpoint’’—offers technical difficul- 


_ tles to concerted playing of a quite differ- 
, ent nature from those to be found in Rich- 


ard Strauss’s ‘Zarathustra’ -or Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s ‘“‘Scheherazade.’’ Upon the 
whole, Sebastian Bach is perhaps the most 
difficult composer in the whole list to play | 


or sing perfectly. Mozart runs him hard 


for second place. 
There is little positive to be said against 


- Humperdinck’s prelude to his fairy opera, 
, “Hansel und Gretel;’” he Wagnerizes a lit- 


tle slavishly in it, perhaps, but shows a fine 


sense for color and no mean poetic imagi- 
‘nation. Only, as far as we are concerned, 


the time for this prelude has not yet come; 
it is all very well to say that the Wagne- 
rian orchestra is now universal, the ‘stand. 


ard orchestra” of contemporary composi- 
tion, and that men like Richard Strauss 


and Maler have even gone far beyond it, 


when they want to “‘faire grand;” this may 


be all true enough. But we, especially we 


_ older ones, still instinctively and inevitably 
associate it only with the grandiose vein;. 
'it is still full of “Nibelungen” and “Tod 
_und Verklairung”’ associations for us, and 


we cannot yet bring ourselves to feél its: 
appositeness to subjects like a Grimm fairy 
story. We cannot help feeling that it un- 
duly magnifies pretty little children and 
evil-minded old witches, people whose very 
gist is their baby proportions, their nursery 
atmosphere, and turns the Meissonier touch 
into panoramic hugeness. We féel like 
calling for some oboe or fiageolet Jack the 
Giant Killer to make a handsome end of 
those huge trombones and tubas. And it . 
is not the ponderous orchestration merely, | 
but the composer’s whole point of view in 
treating his theme, that reminds us un-— 
pleasantly of Liszt’s turning such things 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The ninth concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
was given in Music Hall on Thursday evening. 
The program Was: 

Symphony No. 2, in D major. . Beethoven 

Sinfgnia (Shepherd’s Music) pee the 

“Ohristmas Oratoria”’ 
Prelude to ‘“Haensel und Gretel’. Humperdinck 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Two Northern Melodies for Strings, 
Op. Ge 
(a) Herzwunden. 
(b) Der Fruhling. 
“T, Arlesienne,’’ Orchestral Suite No. 1...Bizet 
The only novelty on the program was the Hum- 
| 
| 
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perdinck prelude, and the rehearsing did not add 
to one’s admiration. The overture is a heavy in- 
troduction to a heavy opera. Of the rest of the’ 
program but little need be said, except to praise | 
the work of the orchestra. The Bizet Suite was 
charmingly read, as was also the Grieg butchery 
of the two Northern melodies. 

The next concert will be on Saturday evening, 
January 1. The program will include Tschaikow- 
sky’s fifth Symphony, Entr’acte from Chabrier’s 
‘Gwendoline,’ Auber’s overture ‘Le Domino 


Noir.”’ Mr. Staudigl of the Damrisch and Ellis | 


Opera Company will sing arias from ‘‘Acis and 
Galatea’ and ‘‘Kuryanthe.”’ 
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it Did wotd 
ie but. Othe 
corded Warm Pr # i 
sinh” Tonight— a 
the Tremont Th is vi 
The concert given b¥jthe Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra in New York’ last week 


attracted another huge audience. The 
programme. included » Strauss’ “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra,” | and Beethoven's 


the orchestra ‘ weer, enthusiastically 
lauded by the critical press, especially 


for its wonderful virtuosity in the. 


Strauss work, There was but one dis- 
cordant voice, and it was that of Mr. 
Finck, who, 'in the Evening Post, 
showed what. painful results have fol- 


-lowed,the severe attack of Seidlitis to 
which he has succumbed, He objected 


to the presence of the Beethoven sym- 
phony, to which he alluded with char- 
acteristic Finckiscitous humor as “‘its 
375,916th performance, or thereabouts.” 
He sets forth the proposition that ‘‘to 
be made interesting at the present day, 
Beethoven symphonies need to be in- 
terpreted with a great deal more nuance 
of expression than the Boston orches- | 
tra bestows on them under its present 

leader.”’ After this, Mr. Finck, with al 
strong but misguided feeling of local 

pride, proceeds as follows: ‘‘Bostonians, | 
as a rule, are not educated up to expres- 

sion in music (they like it mathematical 


and intellectual purely), ‘but we New 
Yorkers are, and we migs it when we 
do not get it.’’ The | bilities ar 
however, that ‘‘we New Yorkers” d 
get it, and that Mr. etack, ain of the. 
ally absorbed in con aye Of: the 
latest small a hee aan 

Wagner opera peas 

produced, and in awe-i 

ation of "the almost sup 

of Mr} Anton Seidl as an rire ren r up 
to expression in music,’ hig ails 
casting a contemptuous ought. 
in the direction of the late lamented 
Mr. Brahms’ shortcomings in regard 


_to writing for the piano in ‘‘the Chopin- 
esque arpeggiated style,’’ became obliv- 


ious to the facts of the case. Mr. Finck 


appears to be a very amiable and well- 


meaning person, but he has of late 
‘cabin cribbed and confined’’ mie 
naturally Fiabe and alten th in 


Fifth symphony. The! performances of ee ae " 


its brillancy and its technic verfe: 
tion, It is pleasing to be a ie to > a 
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once to put this city.on a level with the | 
metropolis that misses it when it does 
not get it. Mr. Paur. lease at on 
make a note of this, an 

and nights to the stud 


| perhaps Damrosch. i co 


The other pap 
than was Mr. vy 
astic in laudation: Mt Mr Pa ur 
playing of the auetied . 
Beethoven sypmhony. The 
however, that, although | 
the pleased critics were not 
educated up to expression in n 
is Mr. Finck. The Strauss “work 


no more satisfying. impre 


made here, Its orchestration a ines ed 
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A Varied and Pleasing Programme De! oe | 
fully Played Throughout, Be : Beil 
The ninth of this_season’s concerts bj 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


given last evening AS Music: ath ‘ae 
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a ee Sth style and vehicle are too 
big for the idea. 

pm ios s Northern Melodies are pretty, but 
Ua aemously sophisticated; the vehicle (the 
‘“Etying. orchetra) is not too big here, but 
y iE ie too polished, too fragrant of salon 
‘odors, and the style too portentous. Of 
“Bizet’s first “Arlésienne” we can say noth- 
{ng new; it is perfect as ever. | 


‘The playing last evening was for the 
most part admirable. The next programme 
is: Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 5, in C 
minor, opus 64; Handel, air from ‘‘Acis 
‘and Galatea;’’ Chabrier, entr’acte frgm 
“Gwendoline; Weber, aria from “Hury- 
anthe;’? Auber, overture to “Le Domino 


Noir.’ Mr. Staudigl (of the Damrosch & 
fillis opera company) will be the singer. 
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The Symphony Concert, 
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} 
’ 


The ninth concert of the Symphony Orchestra 


{ 


| The program Was: 
| Symphony No. 2, in D major........ Beethoven 
Sinfonia (Shepherd’s Music) trom the 
“Christmas Oratoria’’ .............-Bach 
Prelude to ‘‘Haensel und Gretel’. Humperdinck 
(Kirst time at these concerts.) 
Two Northern Melodies for Strings, 
Wh ME cas hws eew ee bis ncaa s hee EG 
(a) Herzwunden. 
(b) Der Fruhling. 


“T’Arlesienne.’’ Orehestral Suite No. 1... bizet 


The only novelty on the program was the Hum- » 
perdinck prelude, and the rehearsing did not add 
to one’s admiration. The overture is a heavy in- 
troduction to a heavy opera. Of the rest of the | 
: program but little need be said, except to praise | 
ithe work of the orchestra. ‘The Bizet Suite was | 
charmingly read, as was also the Grieg butchery | 


of the two Northern melodies. 


The next coneert will be on Saturday evening, | 
January 1. The program will include Tschaikow- | 
sky’s fifth Symphony, Entr’acte from Chabrier's | 
‘“iwendoline,’’ Auber’s overture ‘Le Domino | 
Noir.’’ Mr. Staudigl of the Damrisch and Ellis 
Opera Company will sing arias from ‘‘Acis and | 


Galatea’ and “‘Huryanthe.”’ 


was given in Music Hall on Thursday evening 
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The Symphony Orchestra’s New 
York Performauce. 


It Did Not Receive Mr. Finck’s Ap- 
proval,’ but Other Critics Ac- 
corded Warm Praise—“The Mes- 
sizh”’ Tonight—‘Half a King” at 
the Tremont This Week—Notes. 


The concert given by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra in New York last week 
attracted another huge audience. The 
programme included’ Strauss’ ‘“‘Thus 
Spake Zarathustra,’’ and Beethoven’s 
Fifth symphony. The’ performances of 
the orchestra were. enthusiastically 
lauded by the critical press, especially 
for its wonderful virtuosity in the 


Strauss work. There was but one dis- | 


cordant voice, and it was that of Mr. 


Finck, who, in the Evening Post, | 
| showed what painful results have fol- 


lowed,the severe attack of Seidlitis to 


which he has succumbed, He objected | 


to the presence of the Beethoven sym- 
phony, to which he alluded with char- 
acteristic Finckiscitous humor as “its 


375,916th performance, or thereabouts.” . 
‘and its performance aroused wonder by 


He sets forth the proposition that ‘‘to 
be made interesting at the present day, 
Beethoven symphonies need to be in- 
terpreted with a great deal more nuance 
of expression than the Boston orches- 
tra bestows on them under its present 


leader.” After this, Mr. Finck, with a/ 


strong but misguided feeling of local 
pride, proceeds as follows: ‘‘Bostonians, 


as a rule, are not educated up to expres- | 


sion in music (they like it mathematical 


and intellectual purely), but we New 
Yorkers are, and we migs it when we 
do not get it.’’ The probabilities are, 
however, that ‘“‘we New Yorkers’ did 
get it, and that Mr. Finck, metaphysic- 


, ally absorbed in contemplation of the 


latest small German town in which a 
Wagner opera has been successfully 
produced, and in awe-inspiring consider- 


| ation of the almost superhuman power 
of Mr} Anton Seidl as an ‘‘educator up 
' to expression in music,’’ and, possibly 
_easting a contemptuous” side-thought 
in the direction of the late lamented 
'Mr. Brahms’ shortcomings in regard 


to writing for the piano in ‘‘the Chopin- 
esque arpeggiated style,’’ became obliv- 
ious to the facts of the case. Mr. Finck 
appears to be a very amiable and well- 
meaning person, but he has of late 
“cabined, cribbed and econfined’’ his 
naturally broad and sweeping intellect 
within Wagnerian and Seidlian limita- 
tions to an extent that will not permit 
him to do himself justice in other direc- 


' buckled back trousers-strap of his no 


in music, some effort must be made at 
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“horse; it is worse to strap oneself 


to two hobby horses, for it is almost’ 
eRoNerese to ride them. successfully, 
owing to lack of a sufficient number 
of legs on the part of rider to perform. 
that method of equitation with all de- 
sirable success, If Mr. Finck had reaa. 
his programme hewould have discovered 
that the Beethoven symphony played 
on this occasion the ‘‘315,916th time, or 
thereabouts,’’ was performed as a trib- 
ute to the memory of the master, owing 
to the coincidence between the date of 
the performance, Dec, 16, and Beetho- 
ven’s birthday. It is to be regretted 
that some of Mr. Finck’s friends do not 
discourse convincingly to him of the 
virtues of liver pills taken judiciously, 
according to the directions on the label, 
They might not cure him of his extreme 
sufferings from Wagneritis and Seidlitis, 
but they might put him in a more ex¢ 
panded state of mind, and induce him, 
to let out, so to speak, the too tightly 


unduly compressed intellect. And as for 
the misfortune that Boston is not, as 
New York is, educated up to expression 


once to put this city on a level with the 
metropolis that misses it when it does 
not get it. Mr. Paur will please at once 
make a note of this, and give his days 
and nights to the study of Seidl—and 
perhaps Damrosch. 

The other papers were less exacting 
than was Mr. Finck, and were enthusi- 
astic in laudation of Mr. Paur and the 
playing of the orchestra—even in the 
Beethoven sypmhony. The!’ chances are, 
however, that, although New Yorkers, 
the pleased critics were not as fully 
educated up to expression in music as 
is Mr. Finck. The Strauss work made 
no more satisfying impression than it 
made here. Its orchestration astonished 
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its brilliancy and its technical perfec- — 
tion. It is pleasing to be able to add 
that Mr. Strube’s concerto and Mr, 
Kneisel’s playing of it were cordially | 
praised. | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. , 

ee a a 

A Varied and Pleasing Programme Delighte — 

fully Played Thruuchout. | 

The ninth of this season’s concerts by © 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
given last evening in Music Hall, the 

selections being: 


Symphony No. 2. .cccsidvesehe davtnun Beethoven 

Sinfonca, from ‘‘Christmas Oragorio’’ 

Preiude to ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’..Humperdinck 
‘‘Herzwunden’’ and ‘‘Der Fruekling,’’ fo 
strings voces 


The Humperdinck prelude was the only 
novelty. It had been heard in Boston 
before, but not at these concerts. The 
performances, with the exception of a, 
somewhat loosely-jointed giving forth 
of the opening of the.first allegro of the © 
symphony, were delightful throughout, 
For a brief moment the orchestra 
seemed to be lacking. in spirit, but it. 
speedily recovered. Very beautiful . in- | 
deed were the reading and playing of 
the ever-charming*siow movement. The 
Bach “‘Shepherds’ music’ was taken at 
an admirable pace; not the slow, drawl- 
ing and ineffective tempo to which it is. 
usually subjected, and the result was 
that it did not drag, but flowed freely, 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conductor. 


x. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 
MOZART. OVERTURE to ‘Die Zauberfléte.’’ 


HANDEL. RECITATIVE, *‘O Schmach,’’ and ARIA, O rosig 
wie die Pfirsche,’’ from ‘‘Acis and Galatea.”’ 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, op. 64. 


. Andante. — Allegro con anima. 

. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 

. Valse: Allegro moderato. 

. Finale: Andante maestoso. — Allegro vivace. 


SCENA, ‘‘Wo berg’ ich mich?’”’ and ARIA, 
‘“Schweigt, gliih’nden Sehnens wilde Triebe,”’ 
from ‘‘Kuryanthe.”’ 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Le Domino Noir.”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. STAUDIGL, 
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ter ntage than at any of its earlier 

renderings here. It was read, not as a 

bit of profundity, but for just what it 

-is—an introduction to a tuneful opera— 

and the effect was graceful and in- 

teresting. The Bizet suite, though fa- 

miliar enough, wears finely, and its 

‘Charms of harmony and of orches- 

tration are as delightful as ever. 

'Mr. Paur read it very sympathetically, 

and it was exquisitely played, the min- 

uet and the adagietto with particular 

finish and delicacy. The programme | ee ae 
for the next concert is: Symphony No. | SBHRASON 1897-98 
5, Tschaikowsky: air from ‘‘Acis and 

Galatea,’”” Handel; entr’acte ““Gwendo- | 

line,’’ Charbrier; air from ‘‘Euryanthe,” 


Auber 5° Busaigt to Be the sla | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
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A. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 
MOZART. OVERTURE to ‘Die Zauberfléte. 


HANDEL RECITATIVE, “‘O Schmach,’’ and ARIA, O rosig 
wie die Pfirsche,’’ from ‘‘Acis and Galatea.’’ 


TSCHAIKOWSKY SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, op. 64 
. Andante. — Allegro con anima. 
. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 
Valse: Allegro moderato 
’, Finale: Andante maestoso. — Alle gro vivace 


WEBER. SCEHNA, “Wo berg’ ich mich?’’ and ARIA. 
 Schweigt, gliih’nden Sehnens wilde Triebe,’ 
from ‘‘Kuryanthe.’’ 


AUBER. OVERTURE to ‘‘Le Domino Nortr.’ 


EL CRIT 


Soloist: 


STAUDIGL, 
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THE SYMPHONY, ETC. 
The tenth Symphony programme opened and 
closed with delightfully rendered overtures— 
Mozart’s large, noble and high sounding **Magic 


ae ve} we 
“ theta t wR 


Flute,’ and Auber’s merry, various and yet sturdy 


‘Black Domino.’”’ Each was welcome and each 
was just in the proper place. The symphony was 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth—that in E minor, upus 64, 
It is a work which is good to hear; and, coming as 


it did now after several recent performances of his — 
sixth, seems at least to give some indication that 


his spirit was preparing itself in it for that last. 


great effort of his genius. It is completely Slavonic | 


in its thoughts and themes. and breaks away at 
times with apparently limitless energy into mighty 


| moods and measures which almost defy control. 


Yet the grand, the deep, the tender, the suavely 
expressive, the melancholy, and_ the foreboding 
predominate. Even the central theme of that in- 
cessantly urgent finale comes from the grave, 
sad prelude, and the waltz which  occu- 
pies the place of a Scherzo, is never 
altogether gay and lightsome. The very instru- 
4 mentation appeals to thoughtful sympathies and 
ehastened emotions, for the clarinet,the bassoon and 
the horn bring the composer’s longest mes: ages to 
the hearer, while the trumpets and trombones 
deliver his most serious phrases. There is no 
monotony of color, no lack ot rich variety in 


“# scoring; but one still feels a quiet, siguificant im- 


sche and ithe ith eau ith | mmenase¥ 


accent. 

The Sverstresh. and delightful. Morar 
overt that will remain a. 
piece ad a model) for.works in its se 
to the end of time, gave unalloyed 
pleasure through ‘the. perfe t': 
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a pressiveness which the most vehement and sweep-. 
| ing passages, with stroke of heavy chord and beat 


of drnm, can only obscure while they last. ‘The 
performance was admirable and enthusiastic, bar- 
riug some cloudiness in the first part of the adante. 

There was a soloist, whom the programme book 


had not the courtesy to introduce—Mr. Standigl, 
who is, we believe,a member of the Damrosch- 
d || Ellis Opera Company. He sung (in German) two 


large bass scenes—'‘O ruddler than the cherry,’’ 
which belongs to Polyphemns in Handel’s ‘*Acisand 
Galatea,’’ and the ‘‘Wo berg’ ich mich’’ from 
Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe.’’ From his singing of these, 


_ Mr. Standig! is a well-equpped,capable artist,but by 
no means a great one. The Handel air—a difficult 


one by reason of its irregularities of phrase and its 
awkward skips—was uninterestingly rendered and 


with little suggestion of the rough ardor of the’ 


enamored Cyclop, although the roulades and trills 
were clearly and freely delivered. The second 
scene had more dramatic spirit and its fluctuating 
passions were fairly sketched and emphasized. The 
orchestra, not quite escaped from the rush and 
force of thesymphony finale, played somewhat too 
loudly near the end of the latter scene and hurt the 
singer's climax. 

The next programme will be: Mendelssohn, 
overture, ‘‘Ruy Blas’’; Loeffler, Symphonic Poem 
fur orchestra and two violas d’Amour obligato. 
‘-The Death of Tintagiles’’ (after the drama by M. 
Maeterlink, Ms. First time.) Brahms, Sym- 
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"the Soloist Laeked Force. 

. ‘The 10th concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra,.in' Music Hall, last 
evening, had for its programme: 

Overture, ‘*‘Die Zauberflote’’...........Mozart 
Recitative and air, *‘I Rage,’’ “‘O Ruddier 
That) The OCREPEY o's bso Five vot ohne spe e PREM Gel 
Symphony, No. 5, E minor.......Tschaikowsky 
Scena, ‘‘Wo berg ich mich?’ ‘‘Schweigt, 
gluhnden Schnens’’:...... vicviabprocva Weer 
Overture, ‘‘Le Domino Noir’’............Auber 


The soloist was Mr. Staudigl, whose 
first name was not given. | 

The oe Scag | ia a strong and interest- 
ing work, but it is overshadowed by the 
same composer’s ‘‘Pathetique’’ sym- 
phony, especially by its closing move- 
ment, perhaps the noblest and most 
searchingly effective utterance of mod- 
ern music. The No. 5 has many beauti- 
ful moments; the andante overfiows 
with them, but the composer often nods, 
and in the first allegro falls into almost 
tiresome prolixity, and continues to 
speak long after he has exhausted his 
subject. The waltz overflows with grace- 
ful charm, both of melody and of orches- 
tration, and there are snlendid fire and 
stirring vigor in the finale, but there is 
also much of what seems labored in in- 
vention and of themes that are not im- 
pressive in themselves. 

The instrumentation is always rich in 
color and remarkable in its individuality 
and variety in effect, particularly in the 
second and the third movements, In the 
other parts of the work it is frequently 
difficult to discover what the music 
means under the forced and often fan- 
tastic elaboration of treatment to which 
it is subjected. It was grandly played, 
the andante with exquisite warmth and 
finish and the finale with immense vigor 
and rhythmic accent. 

The ever-fresh and delightful Mozart 
overture, that will remain a master- 
piece 4nd a model for works in its kind 
to the end of time, gave unalloyed 
pleasure through the perfect interpre- 
tation accorded it by Mr, Paur, and the 
precision and elegance of its perform- 
anee by the orchestra. The tuneful and 
fascinatingly characteristic Auber over- 
ture, one of the most sparkling and 
| daintily artistic of musical trifles, was 

given with a fine feeling for its peculiar 
color and accent, and with a brilliancy 
that could not be surpassed. It is one 
of the best of its composer’s lighter 
overtures, and the grace of its orches- 
tration and the polished musicianship 
that marks it fully entitled it to a 
place on these programmes. Auber has 
written more fort¢ible overtures, such as 
“Te Lac de Fees,’ ‘Gustav MIII.,’’ 
‘“‘Lestocq”’ and ‘‘La Muette de Portici,’’ 
but none more piquant than ‘‘Le Dom- 
ane Noir,’’ unless, perhaps, ‘‘La Baya- 

ere,”’ 

Mr, Staudigl’s singing was scarcely of 
a quality to call for any extended notice. 
His performance of the ifandel aria was 
weak, spineless and wholly lacking in 
appropriate force and color. His voice 
is not of the timbre to give due effect to 
the music, either in solidity or robust- 
ness; nor does he use it with any 
notable skill. He wae more at home in 
the Weber aria, but at his best he 
never rose higher than painstaking com- 
monplace. His success with his audience 
was emphasized by perfunctory applause 
and a mild recall after each effort. 

The programme for the next. concert is: 
Overture, ‘‘Ruy Blas,’’ Mendelssohn; 


Symphonic Poem for orchestra and two | 
Death of Tinta- | 


violas d’amour, ‘The 
Cc, M. Loeffier; and Symphony 


gree. 
0. 4, Brahms. 
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THE SYMPHONY, ETC. 

The tenth Symphony programme opened and _ 
closed with delightfully rendered overtures— | 
Mozart’s large, noble and high sounding ‘*Magic 
Flute,”’ and Auber’s merry, various and yet sturdy | 
‘Black Domino.’’ Each was welcome and each 
was just in the proper place. The symphony was 
Uschaikowsky’s fifth—that in E minor, opus 64. 
[tis a work which is good to hear; and, coming as 
it did now after several recent performances of his 
sixth, seems at leastto give some indication that 
his spirit was preparing itself in it for that last 
vreat effort of his genius. It is completely Slavonic 
in its thoughts and themes. and breaks away at 
times with apparently limitless energy into mighty 
moods and measures which almost defy control. 
Yet the grand, the deep, the tender, the suavely 
expressive, the melancholy, and the 
predominate. Even 
cessantly urgent 


foreboding 
theme of that in- 
from the grave, 
sad prelude, and the waltz which  ocecu- 
pies the place of a Scherzo, is never 
altogether guy and lightsome. The very instru- 
mentation appeals to thoughtful sympathies and 
e¢hastened emotions, for the clarinet,the bassoon and 
the horn bring the composer's 
the hearer, 
deliver his 
monotony 


the centra! 


finale comes 


longest mes ages to 

the trumpets and 
serious phrases. 
lack oft 


while 
most 


trombones 
There is no 
rich variety in 


feeis a quiet, sigiuificant im- 


of color, no 
scoring; but one still 
pressivencss which the most vehement and sweep- 
ing passages, with stroke of heavy chord and beat 
last. ‘The 
adinirable and enthusiastic, bar- 
riug some cloudiness in the first part of the adante. 

There was a soloist, whom the programme book 
had not the courtesy to introduce—Mr. Standigl, 
who is, we believe, a member of the Damrosch- 
Klis Opera Company. He sung (in German) two 
large bass scenes—‘‘O ruddler than the cherry,’’ 
which belonsys to Polyphemns in Handel’s * Acisand 
Galatea,’’ and the ‘*Wo berg’ ich mich’ from 
Weber’s ‘‘furyanthe.’’ From his singing of these, 
Mr. Standig! is a well-equpped,capable artist,but by 
no means a great one. ‘The tlandel air—a difficult 
one by reason of its irregularities of phrase and its 
awkward skips—was uninterestingly rendered and 
with litile the rough ardor of the 
enamored Cyclop, although the roulades and _ trills 
were clearly and freely delivered. ‘The second 
scene had more dramatic spirit and its fluctuating 
passions were fairly sketched and emphasized. The 
orchestra, not quite escaped from the rush and 
force of thesyimphony finale, played somewhat too 
loudly near the end of the latter scene and hurt the 


of drum, can only obscure while they 
performance was 


suggestion of 


singer's climax. 

The next programme will be: Mendelssohn, 
overture, ‘‘Ruvy Blas’’; Loeffler, Symphonic Poem 
fur orchestra and two yiolas d’Amour_ obligato. 
‘The Death of Tintagiles’’ (after the drama by M. 
Maeterlink, Ms. First time.) Brahms, Sym. 
phouy No. 4. Crowne 
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/-milis opera company, was the soloist at 
the symphony concerts last week.. The 
Orchestral numbers comprised the over- 
‘ture to Mozart's ‘Magic Flute,” Tehai- 
‘kovsky’s fifth symphony, and the over- 
‘ture to “The Biack Domino,” by Auber. 
er Staudigl’s Bambers were takén from 
‘Handel's ‘“‘Acis and Galatea’ and 


Fa ap 


‘Weber's “‘Euryanthe,”’ the latter selec- | 


tion being quite a novelty here. |. 
Mr Staudigl is an artist whose work 

is very enjoyable, and from tie fine im- 

pression he made in concert one may 

confidently anticipate even better re- 

sults when 

in the season. in operatic roles. His 


@ appears in Boston later. 


voice is not specially ponderous for a. 


basso, but it 
rue in its tonality, and exceedingly 
exible. - Both selections were of a 
dramatic character, and they were given 
with a verve and spirit which did not 


is rich in quality, very. 


(detract from the purely musical portion | 


‘of the compositions. Mr Staudigl com- 


-bines expression and facile execution in | 


an artistic manner, and at the same 
time his voice is musical and void of 
harshness. He was loudly applauded 
and recalled to the stage several times. 

The famovs Mozart overture was 

layed in a brilliant manner, the many 

eautiful combinations being delicately 
brought forth by the orchestra. The 
Tchaikovsky symphony received a sym- 
pathetic interpretation. The fortissimo 
‘climaxes were vigorously presented 
and the modulations, so intricate and 
varied, were given very smoothly. The 
fourth movement, the most interesting 
in the whole symphony, showed the won. 
derful team work of the orchestra to 

erfection and was really very pleas- 
ng, but the composition as a whole is 
so chaotic and puzzling that it cannot 
possess many charms for the general 
eoncert patron. 

Auber’s overture, with its dainty danc- 
‘ing phrases; and piaquant. melodies, was 
delightfully performed. At this week's 
concerts the orchestra will perform 
from MS for the first time Mr lLoeffler's 
new symphonic poem for orchestra and 
two violas d’Amour obligato, “The 
Death of Tintagiles,’’ after the drama 
by M. Maeterlink. The other numbers 
will comprise Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas" 
overture and Brahms’ fourth symphony. 
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“There should be days and hours 
set apart for particular discussion. 
Thus there should be an appointed and 
limited time given the Honorable Moody 
Boynton, Mr. Samuel Little, Colonel 
Bancroft for the public consideration 
of rapid transit; or the Reverend Mr. 
Brady might lecture on “The Quiet In- 
fluence of the Church;’”’ or the eminent 
‘music critics of this city might ex- 
‘Ppiain the true meaning of ‘Thus Spake 
‘Zarathustra,’ after which Mr. H. Ul. 
Higginson would read a paper on the 
‘comparative cost of producing a sym- 
‘phony by Mozart and a symphonic 
‘poem by Richard Strauss; or the Con- 


cord School of Philosophy might char- | | 


jter a special car, cuss and discuss be- 

“neath the shade of the noble trees, and 

“eat lunch synchronously and harmoni- 

;Ously on the steps of the Public Li- 
le 


brary. ; ‘a 
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Program Presented by Mr. 


Paur Last Night. — 


Mr. Joseph Staudig! the Solo- 
ist of the Occasion. 


The Orchestral Performance:of 
Great Excellence. 


The program of the 10th Symphony 
Concert, Mr. Emil Paur conductor, was 
as follows: 

Overture to ‘‘The Magic Flute’’ Mozart 
Recitative, ‘‘O Schmach,”’ and Aria, ‘‘O 
rosigwie die Pfirsche,’’ from 

und Galatea’’ 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64. 


Tchaikovsky 
Scena, ‘‘Wo berg’ ich mich?’ and 


Aria, ‘‘Schweigt. gliih’nden Sehnens 

wilde Triebe,’’ from ‘‘Euryanthe’’...Weber 
Overture to ‘‘The Black Domino’’ 

Mr. Joseph Staudigl visited Boston as 
an opera singer in the spring of 1885. 
I heard him last night for the first 
time, and I am now convinced that his 
chief claim to distinction is that he is 
the son of his father. He, therefore, is 
a singer of genealogical interest. 

Why in the world should Mr. Staudigl 
have sung at a Sympheny Concert when 
such players 2s Messrs. Ysaye, Pugno 
and Gérardy are in this ccuntry and 
are not to appear here—at least so I 
am informed—this season with the or- 
chestra under Mr. Paur? 

The answer may be made, “But they 
charge too hign a price.’’ And were 
not the premiums unusually high this 
season” | 

These men play with other orchestras. 
Have the managers of these orchestras 
more money at their disposal? 

I state in another column of the Jour- 
nal this morning that the names of 
both Mrs. Sembrich and Gérardy ap- 
peared on the program of the concert 
given in Chicago last night with Theo- 
dore Thomas as conductor. Both these 
artists were engaged, and their names 
are on the program that was sent to 


'me. But I learned yesterday, too late 


| 


for correction, that Mrs. Sembrich was 


-indisposed and unable to go to Chi- 


cago. 

Nevertheless, the manager of the Chi- 
cago orchestra was able to say to the 
Chicago public, “I have engaged these 
two artists for appearance in one con- 
cert.”’ Is the Auditorium connected by 
a covered bridge with Golconda? 

Mr. Rosenthal was announced before 
the first concert of this series was 
given. He will not visit the United 
States this season. Here is Mr. Raoul 


er he will come to this country again. io +h. Dot. y 18 NOt as | 
#B is _reper ory is of tl 

: Bis. battle-horse is a re 
for 
Variations of César Franck. 


might or yin, not , that it is almost vulgar; but Tschaikow- 


stage of Music Hall. 


,; nation, 
listening, you could admire the string | 


' of his best coat. 


enjoy in the concert. 


music 
‘waltz or a fugue, 
' rhapsody, is unfit for performance at a 


|'~introduced you 


fey 
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iano and orchestra, the STP ROAIS 

he Sym- 
phony avdierce 
agree with the enthusiastic opinion of 
Mr. Pugno entertained by music lovers 
of Paris, Brussels, London and New 
York; but should it not have an oppor- 


_| tunity to form an opinion under the 
| most favorable circumstances? 


I can imagine Mr. Staudig] giving sat- 


-isfaction in the opera house of Pum- 
.pernickel, for he seems like an honest, 


respectable person, who would prob- 
ably keep his engagements and do his 
best. He would never surprise, he 
would never startle even a German au- 
dience. A faithful, routine man; ready 
to be the wicked Count in ‘‘The Proph- 
et’? or the bloodthirsty Pizarro; or 
the one-eyed Wotan. By this I do not 
mean to insinuate for a moment that he 
is a good singer. 

We are not dwellers in Pumpernickel, 
and we have a right to expect at a 
Symphony concert better singing than 
that of Mr. Staudigl. It is true that 
German declaimers have been allowed 
betore this to exhibit themselves on the 
But Mrs. Stein- 
bach-Jahns, an importation of Mr. Ar- 


thur Nikisch—Flos regum Arthurus!— 


was funny. Mr. Reichmann gave mor- 
bid pleasure by the atrocity of his into- 
and when you were tired of 


of decorations that covered one lapel 
Mr. Staudigl not only 
sang as dozens of Germans sing, but he 
was also dull. a 
fe 

Aside from this, there was much to 
The overture to 
“The Magic Flute’ is still a marvel of 
spontaneity and skill, and the overture 


‘to ‘“‘The Black Domino’”’ is well worth 
hearing. There are few musicians who ,; 
sneer at Auber; the people that com- —- 
'plain of such overtures in a Symphony 
-c@oneert are persons that take 


music 
very seriously and talk pompously about 
its ‘‘educational value.’’ No orchestral 
that is good, whether it be a 
a symphony or a 


Symphony concert, unless that concert 


be devoted to some special, specific pur- 
| pose to which the work would be im- 


pertinent. 
The place of such an overture on the 
program is another matter. 
Nor is Mr. Paur revolutionary in the. 
introduction of such works. Mr. Hen-' 


‘schel led at least three of Auber’s over- 


tures during his reign. 


3 
ry 
Many tell me that the fifth symphony, 


of Tschaikowsky is superior to the 
sixth. I cannot agree to this proposi- 
tion. It is in many ways a striking, 
fascinating work. First of all it 
sounds extremely well; and 

music that is really good 

paradoxically does not sound well 
through its orchestral dress. The 


ly played. 


e highest, and of melody! What ingenuity in prepar 
markable piece “ing and distributing climaxes! What —) 
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passion! You may say of one theme 
that it is sentimental, or of another 


sky treated themes that would have 
been the destruction of another with a 
knowledge and a temperament that 
glcrify them. The symphony was ad- 
mirably read and, on the whole, superb- 
Where there are so many 
virtuosos, it may seem invidious to 
speak of any particular instrument; and 
yet it is impossible to pass unnoticed 
the solo playing last night of the first 
hcern, and the first and second clarinets. 


Philip Hale. 


“Tt is renorted that Richter. the well- 
known music conductor of Vienna, ex-_ 
pects to accept in 1898 a long-standing 
offer cf a tour of the United States.” | 
This is a singular report, especially as 
Mr. Emil Paur’s contract expires this 
season. Will Mr. Paur be the con- 
ductor next year? Does he wish the 
post that he has so honorably and 
modestly filled? If he should prefer 
to return to Germany, would Mr. Rich- | 
ter be invited to lead the Symphony | 
Orchestra? And would the choice be 
Is Mr. Richter too old? He was 
born in 1843. Is he a great conductor, 
or was he a great conductor? Surely 
his programs are old-fogyish. And is it 
true that Mr. Nikisch itches to be at 
the head of an orchestra in New York? 


zAnd is it true that wires are pulled in 


| 


os 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 


first movement of this symphony is |] 


the best. 


The introduction is wonder- | 


fully impressive, and the means em- \ 
ployed are apparently of the simplest. \ 
The second movement seems to me atl 


least too long drawn out, and no mat- 
ter how ingeniously the themes are 

zie ~ I do not care 
them before the close. o no ¢ 
much for the waltz. But the fury of 
the finale is overwhelming. 


little tired of - 
above criticism 


Berlin to gain for Mr. Seidl the posi- 
tions now held by Mr. Felix Weingart- 
ner? These are all pertinent Re ged: =. 


. 


The Symphony Concert a Triumph 
ier Conductor and Orchesira. 


The overture to “The Magie Flute’? made 
= good beginning to a programme which 
was to be on a high musical plane almost 
throughout. Mr. Paur took a reasonable 
tempo in ihe body of this work, for which 
we are sincerely grateful; too often cone 
Guctors dash through the fugal work cf 
the chief theme of this overture in a2 Mats 
ner that blurs the masterly counterpoint 
into a suecession of dancing: iervish 
whirls. There is a temptation to exag- 
gerate contrasts here, and of more than 
one conductor of this overture one can 
say, to paraphrase the well-known re 
mark about the little girl, 

“When he was'’slow he was very, very slow, 
Rut when he was quick he was Presto,’’ 

This time, at least the latter part of the 
did not apply, 


and the: 


violin figures which are so prominent beth 


ae PhD aes 
in the theme and its development were 
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et © subject of Bach’s Fugue, No, 7, in the 


“Second book of “The Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord, "18 more than a coincidence; No. ? 


bat said to have been Mozart's favorite | 
fugue, and here we find the same melodic | 


thought, the same length of subject, and 
“€ven the same key—E flat. But the treat- 
ment is $0 essentially different that it is 
‘@ delight to compare the two works and 
see how the same thought may grow into 
different logical results in two dissimilar 
minds. Mozart makes the thought into a 
bright and chattering one, and leaves the 
fugal style directly after the exposition: 
Bach, on the contrary, presents his finest 
work after his exposition and works up 
his theme into three strict canons and one 
free one. 


Mr, Staudigl, althowgh giving plentv 
evidence of his great artistic ehitition was 
not immediately successful with “Oh Rud. 
dier than the Cherry.’ The number was 
not in the school which this vocalist has 
made his own; two or three German ‘lie- 
der’ would have far outweighted = this 
Handelian number. The song has become 
SO associated with the English words that 
it seemed a stranger in its German dress 
nor did the artist use the words of the 
programme-book. Of course, all the Ger- 
man Versions vary somewhat from ‘the 
English original; in one the “Cherry” be- 
comes a “Peach,” and in another a 

Rose.” This was not a matter of any im- 

ortance, but the lack of cyclapean power 
ossdi petioun Maden By gentle Polyphemus 

+ 428 impossible as a € ‘field. 
ian Fitzsimmons. as 2 Chesterfield 

Mr. audigl’s foot was a little arer 
his native heath in the Aria of <sauoe 
from Weber's ‘*Murvanthe.” Here the 
great artist was expressive and dramatic, 
and held his own finely against the power- 
ful accompaniment with whith the com-. 


poser has handicapped the singer. But, 


one still longed for a small hall, a piano 
few groups of Schubert, Franz avd ehu- 
mann, and Staudigl, the Ned-singer. 
The Symphony was Techaikowsky’s fifth, 
| i minor, Op. 64. Less wonderfnl than the 
Symphonie Pathetiaue,” it is not a less 
worthy work. The Eastern qnestion he- 
Zan with the usual Muscovite melancholy, 
but no one in the whole list of composers 
expresses this mightv sadness so gzraphic- 
ally as Tschaikowsky; ta the present writ- 
er, he seems the giant of the Russian 
| school, a man whose reputation will 
Wax when that of some of Rn. 
binstein’s works wanes, 2 man who 
tells you his tale of woe with 
the imperative manner of the Anctent Mar- 
iner, (and by the way, he has a fondness 
for ‘‘the loud bassoon” too), and the spel!~ 
bound auditor must “listen Hke a three- 
years child.” The work wears well, ana 
passages which one might suspect of be- 
ng sensational, on a fifst hearing. become 
eta and artistic with repeated audi- 
| The second movement ts a very moody 
but attractive picture, alternating be- 
tween melodic pensiveness. and fierce dis- 
soOnances, Its climaxes are gloriously 
worked up, and they lost ‘nothing in the 
interpretation. At times, there were in- 
* tentional discords that went to the verge 
of cacophony; it wag as if Russia, in seiz- 
ne China, had also appropriated some of 
er music. 
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to examine some of the Schubert Minuets, 
which are almost waltzes in @tsgzuise. It 
is singular, therefore, that while there are 


thousands @f minuets in ‘the varicus sym-= 


phonies and other sonata: forms, only a 
couple of waltzes have as. yet appeared in 
Symphoni¢ works. The finale of the 
symphony was full of semi-barbaric pa- 


'geantry; at times, there was a frenzied 


rhythm and speed, as if the wild dance 
of the men—the Kamarinskaia—were being 
carried on, and then the almost omni- 
present brooding would return, the whole 
finally culminating in an anofheosis of 
grandeur, a moment of absolute triumph. 

If Tschaikowsky in his ‘‘Symphonie Pa- 
thetique’’ says “The paths of glory lead 
but to the grave,’’ in this work he as 
clearly sings “‘Per Aspera ad Astra’’! 

The performance was a triumph for con- 
ductor and orchestra. It would be impos- 
sible to mention every point of excellence, 
but the clarinettes and bassoons, which 
Tschaikowsky uses unsparingly, were 
splendidly played, and the violins in the 
finale had some very difficult work to do, 
and conquered it with masterly ease. The 
enthusiasm of the audience at the end of 
the second movement and at the close of 
the work, was ansevidence that our public 
has been educated beyond the merely 
‘‘nileasing music’”’ stage. 

Such being the case, we were sorry to 
have the impression spoiled by Auber’s 
rather superficial overture to ‘‘Le Domino 
Noir.” There was ae southern ‘‘Cake- 
walk” in Musie Hall the night before; pos- 
sibly the Black Domino was suggested by 
this. It was prettily and. trippingly 
played, but its geniality came at the wrong 
moment, as an Irish jig might seem mis- 
placed in the last act of “Oedipus Ty- 


| rannus.’”’ Louis «. Jelson. 


Y, JANUARY 3, 1898 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The tenth symphony concert was given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
the programme being as follows: 


Mozart: Overture to “Die Zauberflite.” 

Handel: Recitative, ‘‘O Schmach,” and Aria, ‘‘O rosig 
wie die Ptirsche,’”’ from “‘Acis und Galatea.”’ 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, opus 64. 

Weber: Scena, “Wo berg’ ich mich ?” and Aria, 
“Schweigt, gliih’nden Sehnens wilde Triebe,” 
from “Euryautho.”’ 

Auber: Overture to “Le Domino Noir.” 

Mr. Staudigl was the singer. 


Mozart’s inimitable overture was played | 


with clearness, brilliancy and due delicacy; 
that ritenuto in the cadence of the first 
part, just before the Masonic E-flat major 
chords, is authorizable by the hold over 
the last B-flat, but somehow we do not 
like it; we should prefer to have this 
cadence played less pompously and more 


brilliantly; in strict time. But this is a de- 


tail. 


Tchaikovsky’s E minor symphony was | 
first played here, under Mr. Arthur Nikisch, | 


on Oct. 21 and 22, 1892, and has, we believe, 


not been heard here since. It was the first | 


entire Tchaikovsky symphony ever given 
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since then, and the work has quite lost its 


terror. It is a curious composition, con- 
taining more skilful development of its 
thematic material than any of the com- 
poser’s earlier symphonies, and thus mark- 


ing a decided advance in the technics of 
composition in extended forms. The work- 
{ng-out in the first movement is especially 


coherent, 2nd the development of the finale 


as energetic and brilliant as may be, up to 


the beginning of the closing ‘‘apotheosis.”’ 


The irremediable weakness of the work | 


lies, however, in its thematic material it- 
self. That gloomy tune in the introduction, 
which might be called the motto or leading 
motive of the whole symphony, has a cer- 
tain characteristic Slavic flavor which is 
not without its zest; but it has not enough 
of intrinsic»character for the role the com- 


poser has allotted to it, and its various for- | 
tissimo reappearances in the course of the | 
work lack musical impressiveness,; more- | 
over, it ill bears the change to the major 


mode, in which it sounds singularly cheap 
and commonplace. The special themes of 
the first movement have the advantage of 
lending themselves readily to working-out, 
though they are rather flimsy in them- 


selves; genius might have done great | 


things with them, but the cleverness 
Tchaikovsky shows in this symphony is 
not genius. The two principal themes of 
the slow movement are poor beyond tolera- 
tion; they sound like weak imitations of 
Raff. Tehaikovsky’s undeniable skill has 
been quite thrown away upon them; weak 
sentimentalism could hardly g0 further. 


True, they have a certain emotional force 
of appeal; they are what one might call | 


‘haunting’ melodies—haunting as the club 
bore, and button-holing you for hours 
after you have heard them. The waltz- 
theme of the third movement is not lacking 
in grace, but has _ little distinction and 
piquancy. From his repeated attempts, 
one might gather that one of Tchaikovsky's 
pet ambitions was to write a good waltz; 
if so, it seems rather like Mendelssohn's 


| ambition to write an opera. Only in the 


finale does the composer seem to have a 
real melodic inspiration; genuine, if rough 
and not untainted with vulgarity; but 
when he gets to his ‘“‘anotheosis,’’ heaven 
help him! An apotheosis that makes you 
smile is worse than none at all; this one 
came just a week too late for Messrs. 
Houghton & Putton’s Christmas illumina- 
tion. Another point in the symphony 
which recommends it but ill is its per- 
sistent gloominess; it 1s not ‘‘Asiatic melan- 
choly,’”’ but sheer doleful dumps. This is 
made still worse by Tchaikovsky's seem- 
ingly taking a leaf out of Spontint’s book 
in the matter of instrumentation; he harps 
too unmercifully upon the medium and 
lower registers of the instruments, one 
wonders where all his usual Russian stri- 
dent brilliancy of color has gone! 
symphony was splendidly read and played. 

It was good to hear Auber’s overture to 


“T.e Domino Noir.”’ Only what came be-' 


The | 


Hande 


air was in 
phony, in E minor, and gloomy enough at 
that; Weber’s air dwelt mostly in the Cim- 

merian night of C minor; and then came 
the F minor of the opening measures of | 
Auber’s overture! It seemed as if the gas 
never would be turned up! But the F minor > 
truculency, though persistently recurring 
at first, was dispelled in time, and the 
bright, cheerful overture, so full of genius 
and melodic charm, sent one away in the 
best of moods. 

Mr. Staudigl sang Handel’s “O Ruddier , 
than the Cherry” in German—not to the 
words set down in the programme books, 
taken from the German Hindel-Gesell- 
schaft edition, for which Gervinus made 
all the translations, but another, probably 
earlier, version. The matter is of no par- 


| ticular importance, but, unless our ears 


deceived us, the version sung by Mr. Stau- 
digl contains one queer shot. As we under- 
stood the singer, Gay’s ‘‘The feeble god has 
stabbed me to the heart’? was rendered 
‘Der Liebe Gott hat mir das Herz durch- 
bohrt.”’ Now, if this does not sound de- 
ceptively like ‘‘Der liebe Gott hat mir das 
Herz durchbohrt,’’ what does it sound like? 
Mr. Staudigl sang recitative and air stur- 
dily, and showed more smoothness and 
fluency in coloratura than most singers of 
his nation; but he sang rather dryly, and 
did not show forth much of the humor of 
the composition. In the G major cantilena 


' of the Weber aria he showed some ideality 
of feeling and true tenderness of expres- 


sion; but the stronger portions of Lysiart’s 


| great scene seemed too much for his cali- 
| bre of voice, and his singing was not dra- 


matically effective. We cannot think the 
orchestra played too loud; the score calls 
for just such playing, and anything more 
subdued would have been out of character. 
But, upon the whole, how can any singing 
even of this wonderful music ever hope to 
make such a text go down? We are no 
Waenerian sticklers for immaculate poetic 
beauty in opera texts; we prefer’ good 
words to poor, but have heard so many 
great singers help composers of genius to 
atone for librettisis’ shortcomings that we 
are not inclined to be very fastidious_in 
this matter. But there are times when the 
worm will turn! We know three texts that 
triumphantly succeed in blocking the best 
endeavors of both composer and singer: the 
text to Handel’s ‘‘Hsther’’ (said to have 
been written by Alexander Pope, but we 
doubt if anyone believes that), Thomas 
Morell’s text to Handel’s ‘‘Solomon,”’ and 
Helmine von Chézy’s text to Weber’s 
‘‘Huryanthe.”’ Why, old Schikaneder’s text 
to the ‘‘Zauberfidte” is a pure gem, com- 
pared to these! 

Tue next programme is: Mendelssohn, 
overture to ‘..uy Blas,” opus 95: C. M. 
Loeffler, symphonic poem, “‘The Death of 
Tintagiles’’ (after Maeterlinck), for orches- 
tra and two violas d’amour (MS,, first 
time); Brahms,symphony No. 4, in E minor, 
opus 98. 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


-_ i 


Al, CONCERY 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, AT 8, 


Programme. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE to “Ruy Blas,” op. 95. 


LOEFFLER. SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘La Mort de Tintagiles”’ 
(after the Drama by M. MAETERLINCK) for 
ORCHESTRA and Two VIOLES D’AMOUR obbligate. 
(MS.) 
(The obbligato parts by Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL and 
Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER.) 


(First time.) 


il a ee ee 


CHARLES MARTIN LOEFFLER 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 4, in E minor, op. 98. 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Andante moderato. 
III. Allegro giocoso. 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato. 
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Triumph of ©. M. Loeffler’s “La 
Mort de Tintagiles.”’ 


ee a ee 


A Symphonic Rendition of the 
Pessimism of the Age. 


It was a heavy programme, a concert 
that must have become monotonous even 
to the most musical. it began clearly 
end tunefully enough, with Mendelssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas’ overture. This is by no 
means the best of the composer’s concert- 
overtures, Mendelssohn himself made 
light of this work; he scoffed at Victor 
Hugo’s play, calling it ‘‘of no value, ab- 
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what would one have said of Shakespeare 


‘had he brought forth one “fitus Andron- 
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solutely beneath contempt!” and he simply; 


wanted to display his rapidity of work in 
{he composition of the overture, which 
he created in a couple of days. 

The fatal facility with which the 


work 


was written places it far below the “He-| 


$) 


brides, ‘“Melusina,’’ and other of Men- 
delssohn’s overtures. Nevertheless the 
work is worth the hearing now and then, 
and its brilliant performance won greal 
applause for it. 

Now followed a very talented, 
repellant, composition by C. M. Loeffler, 
entitled ‘‘La Mort de Tintagiles.”’ Mr. 
Loeffier has already proved that he is 
thoroughly imbued with the 
pessimism. Ue has given us a ‘Carnaval 
des Morts’” and has revelled in the 
juice of Verilaine, and now 
into the still deeper gloom of Maeterlincks. 
it is but the tendency of the most modern 
art; music is no longer to be beautiful 
but is to become a hopeless wailing, a 
thrice-intensified “‘‘Welt-schmerz.”’ 


but very 


b | 


ultra-modern . 


yver- 
he plunges = 


One may readily acknowledge that shad- 


ows are needed to give the best effect to 


lights in painting. thaf evil must ceh- 


trast against good in literature, that dis- © 


sonance must enhance consonance in.mu- 
sie, but to present shadows only, to por- 
tray only crime and misery, to sound only 
dissonances and unrest, is bad art. in 
the Maeterlinck cult the religion 
teria, the temple a morgue. 
Maeterlinek is so steeped, soaked and 
sodden in horrors, that to a healthy mind, 
some of his ghoulish tricks become com- 
ical. His castles and palaces are always in 
very bad repair, built in a malarial dis- 
trict, with bad drainage and perfumed 
with blood. Heavy iron doors, dark pas- 
sages filled with horror, mysterious pres- 
ences, melancholy children, 


is hvs- : 


(especially | 


‘sisters,’) abound. Everybody goes about | 


in the deepest gloom and terror; the char- 
acters never speak, but always stammer 
their gruesome tales to each other; there 


drum | : 
muted horns, the ‘‘ponticello” work of bee 
18 | 


icus’”’ after the other? . 

And now we are to have this pernicious 
art, with its only ambition, 
Fat Boy in ‘‘Pielkwick’’—‘I wants to make 
your flesh creep!’’—exerting its funereal 
influence in Music. 

Mr. Loeffler does not beat about the 
bush; he plunges bodily into the brambles 
of the modern path; he begins with a dis- 
sonance that makes the first chord:of the 
finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
seem sweet by comparison, and once 
launched, there are no _ stopping-places, 
no cadences of repose, all is restless, ag- 
onized, serrowing. In this composition he 
hae passed on from that instrument of 
brooding, the viola, which he used s60 
masterfully in his recent songs, to an ob- 
solete instrument of plaintiveness, the 
Viola. d’Amore. 

This instrument with its 14 strings, 
(seven to play upon and seven to reverbe- 
rate in sympathy), is almost useless in 
harmonies, but used as Mr, 
Loefiier employs it, in ebbligate passages, 
it has some very beautiful effects; its 
tremulous tone and the celestial sweet- 
ness of its harmonics being especial char- 
acteristics, 

[t was in especially good taste to use a 
pair of these vivis (most tenderly played 
by Messrs. Kneisel and Loeffler) to repre- 
sent the two children, Tintagiles and 
Yeraine, although their wretchedness was 
pushed to such great length that it be- 
came monotonous at last. 

The wo viols d’amore were not the 
only instrumental novelty of the wonder- 
ful score, for a pedal-clarinette, the deep- 
est of the single reed instruments, wsa 
also employed for the first time. This in- 
strument is to the clarinettes what the 
contrabassoon is to the double-reed family, 


and it adds a most sonorous tone-color to 


the basees of the orchestra. 


But there were still more striking novel- | 


ties in the application of the older instru- 
ments in this remarkable score; from 
harps to cymbals the composer showed 
himself a master of orchestral combina- 
tions: setting ail the lugubrious. ideas 
aside, Mr. loeffler has suddenly shown 
himself as ranking near to the famous 
masters of the modern orchestra. The odd 
effeets produced on the ¢ymbals (not un- 
like Wagner’s rattling in ‘*Tannhaeuser’’) 
the impressive tolling of midnight upon the 
harps (Berlioz and St. Saens may stand 
sponsors for this) the bold use of bass- 
and of percussion generally, thea 


strings, the short trumpet plasts, 
mournful organ-point against the violes 
d'amour, and a host of other striking 
touches might be mentioned to show what 
a master of scoring we have in C..: Nia 
t,ocefher: the more pity that he has taken 
the path of Richard Strauss, in which 
melody counts for hat scoring and “‘sug- 
yestion’ for everything. 

et the end of the work the compose?, 
who is a favorite with everybody, was 
called again and again _to receive the 
plaudits of the large audience which he 


modestly acknowledged from the corner of | 


he stage. ‘ 
After the audience had supped quite full 
of horrors, (one should feel grateful, too, 
for the Maeterlinck play condensed into 
the programme-book), a sudden excursion 
was made from modern mysticism to mod- 
arn classicism, ; 

"_Mever did Brahms s Fourth Sympheo 
eeem so clear; in its first Movement 
fret two notes led to more intellig 
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‘in the Andante came as a cooling 
to a fever patient, and the clarinettes and 


horn 
which they brought out their fmportant 


themes. 
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wonderful beauty of that first theme 
sedative 


deserve praise for the manner in 


To the present writer, this sec~ 


‘ond movement of the work seems one of 


the most delightful of Brahms’s symphonic 


movements. 

The jovial rondo which is made to do 
duty for a Scherzo is much weaker, in 
spite of its bold skips and sudden con- 
trasts. It is a difficult movement to play, 
but our orchestra conqucred it and gave 


the transformations of its chief thenfé with 


abundant spirit. 

There is not mueh doubt but that 
Brahms took the idea of his final varia- 
tions from Beethoven. [t is interesting 
to note how the great old master strove 
to bring about a new ending to his symph- 
onic forms, When he came upon the scene 
Haydn and Mozart ended their sym- 
phonies with a rollicking. jovial, finale, a 
bad heirloom from the Suite which con- 
cluded with a Gigue, (Jig), &nd lied to the 
igea that every cycle form ought to be 
merry in its ending. 

Already in his second symphony we find 
Beethoven departing from this idea, but 
he was hampered bv the fuct that the 
finest form of modern instrumental music 
Was used in the first symphonic movement 
—the Sonata-allegro. In the Heroie and 
in the Ninth symphony, he hits upon the 
idea of using the vuriation form as an 
ending, thus making a contrast of styles, 
for the “Development,” which is the f€un- 
damental principle of the Sonata-allegrro, 
treats the figures of a theme, while varia- 
tion would treat the theme as a whole. 

But not Beethoven himself ever- used 
such a direct, uncontrasted variation-form 
as we find in this Brahms finale. Some 23 
times does the simple eight-barre@ melody 
appear in different guises, a pure example 
of ingenuity and intellectualitv. Violins 
and flute deserve praise for good work in 

ifficult passages in this finale, but one 
may confess that the ideal interpretation 
Was not attained. It was the loudest, but 
not the best performance of this move- 
ment that we have ever had. 

Louis C. Elson. 
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ABOUT MUSIC. 
First Appearance Here of 
Double-Bass Clarinet. 


Gossip Concerning Some Queer 
Males and Females. 


Notes and Comments on Pieces, 


‘Singers and Players. 


. Mr, Loeffier’s: symphonic poem, which 
Was played last night in, Music Hall for 
‘the’ first. time, calls for two vioies 
‘damour, an instrument. that is now 
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| girth of his chest. 


Then there is the double-bass clarinet 
made by Fontaine-Bessoen in B flat, 
which was siupposed to give contra .D. 
Aibert, Brothers, also made a species 
of double-bass clarinet in .F. But there 
Was one trouble in using them. Nobody 
could. play them. They were imprac- 
licable., | 

A Fontaine-Besson 
exhibited at Chicago. 
play on it. 

'Ywas there that Mr. Kohl, a skillful 
clarinetist, formerly a member of 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra, met Mrs. 
Fontaine-Besson and showed her 
designs of ‘an. instrument which he 
hud contrived or was still contriving. 
She was delighted and at once assumed 
the expense. of construction, which was 
by no means trifling. | 

Mr. Koh), who played last night for 

he first time in public this instru- 
ment of beautiful and impressive tone, 


Was 


could 


instrument 
No one 


has brought the double-bass clarinet | 


the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


io such a point of perfection that it. 


speaks as promptly as an ordinary 
clarinet. 
to its musical qualities the -instru- 
ment was of -hysiente use; for prac- 


tising had added four inehes to the 


He told me that in addition 


Musicians find that in modern works, : 
especially in ultra-modern piecés, there | 


is not enough true bass; that double 
basses are inadequate, 
double bassoon is practically -of little 
worth in adding to solidity of founda- 
tion. It 


future for: Mr. Kohl’s instrument. 


* * 


* 

The viole @d’amour was much in 
fashion during. the 18th century, and it 
was employed later in opera as well 
as in concert, Thus it. appeared in 
Kreutzer’s ‘‘Paradis de Mahomet,” 
(Paris, 1822); at the Paris-Opéra in “!Zé- 
mire and -Azor"’ (1824); and-at the Op- 
éra in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Huguenots,’’ ag an 
Obbligato to Raoul’s romance. 


Krumlowski, who died in. 1768, wrote | 


quartets for two violes d’amour, violin 
and bass.’ Hoffman. wrote pieces for 
two violes d’amour, two  demi-bas- 
soons and a ‘cello. Wenecel wrote a 
concerto for vicle d’amour, hites, flutes, 
two horns, violin and bags. ? 


| a * » 


Mr. Loeffler is not the first that has | 


sought musical inspiration in the works 
of Maeterlinck. ' ‘ 


and that the | 


' 


seems to me that there is a. 
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Mr. Loeffler’s “Death of Tintagiles” | 


Performed for the First Time—A | 


| humanity inclined toward pcevishness? | 


Singularly Fantastic Work. 


The program of the 1lith Symphony 
Concert Was as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Ruy Blas’’ Mendelssohn 
Symphonic Poem for Orchestra and two 
violes d’Armour obbligate. ‘‘The 
Death of ‘Tintagiles’’ (after the 
drama by Maeterlinck) 
(MS. First time.) 


Thinking of Maeterlinck’s drama and } rey 
i hear so™ething new. This is in a meas- 


speculating concerning the advisability 
of giving a prominent part to a viole 
d’amour in a modern orchestral compo- 
sition might divert us from the chief 
question: What is the value of Mr. 
Loefier’s musical thought in this sym- 
phonic poem? 

It is not necessary to discuss the 
drama. You may say this little play 
for marionettes is bosh., 
—as I believe—that to find its equal in 
dramatic intensity and pbwer of sugges- 
tion one must go as far back as Ford 
or Webster, or Tourneur. 
we are no nearer Mr. Loeffler’s music. 

Nor do I propose to discourse learn- 
edly concerning the viole d’armour or 
the double bass clarinet, which latter 


Kidkgpet® Soya ik hein Laiuglchy tl 

t. Harmonic prog 
a es jarring, 
tin ut deliberat 


1cer 
For a contrast the composer natur- 

ally theught at: ones of the child—a_ 

rather peevish little fellow—and 

—and the Loving. timorous sisters. 

thought that the 

its voice of unear 


| “ ? 
Rymphony: MO! Gis sesek i skd deavoneck cer Brahms | the experiment 


to me, 


In ‘+e first place there was naturally 
the 2"? curiosity to see as well as 
ure detrimental to the true success of a 
new composition. In the second place, 
at least, the long continued 
sound of these instruments in cantabile 
became irritating. Complaining persons 
are irritating; and the viole d'amour in 
sustained eantabile is a voice of com- 
plaint. I was tempted at the last private 


‘rehearsal and at the concert last night 


to wish more than once that Mr. Loef- 


'fler had used two violins instead of the 
Tah Sey, SY nearly obsolete instruments. 


hear the violes. 


And vet 


at this moment I 


§$ nol j 


‘ 


d'amour with their peculiar appeal. The 
monotony, at least, made an impression. 


In either case | 


instrument was played last night for | 


the first time in any public concert. I 
speak a few words about them in 
another column of the Journal today, 
and if you are interested in such mat- 


Kohl’s invention. 
Maeterlinck’s drama is full of sus- 


‘pense, horrer aad death. There are the 


stiangs contending forces: 
of little Tintagiles, who endeaver to 


t 


shield him against the Queen and her. 


handmaids. Is the struggle symbolical 


of mankind’s contention against inevit- | 
able Death? Let us not be too curious. ; 


| 


. 
) 


On the one side are the child and his 
sisters; on the other the mystericus and 
eruel Queen. Here is the suggestion to 
the musician. Add, perhaps, the thought 
of old Aglovale, who, weak in mind and 
body, remembers vaguely heroic Gays. 

Now, a musician has as much right to 
use these suggestions for a symphonic 
oem as Beethoven had to write ‘‘Corio- 
anus,’’ with contrasted thoughts of 
stutborn pride and tender entreaty. 

But in using such suggestions, he 
must first of -all be musically inter- 
esting. The music must stand on its 
own legs. 


o save himself when imagina- | supper. 
Hon’ ec by utter-| this crushing verdict, samehow or other 


the Macedonian cry, ‘‘Oh Maeter-; the music comes back to you as you sit 


tion fails and thought is dr 
ing 
linck.’’ 


The wild ni of old 


o* 
ht, the memory 


heroic deeds—these are expressed with’ proof of the 


musical intensity and not merely 
through the association of literary 
ideas, Elven he that knew nothing of 


the play might well be reminded ofj career, 


foul weather and the shock of battle. 
Seund and fury—signifying much, Ex- 
ressive themes that are not allowed 
0 become toa familiar through the 


) 


‘not frightened by any of his daring 
experiments in orchestration. 
’ same time there is a 


| gruous. 


' 
| 
| 


The composer must not/loose way, and then 


. thoughts. 


; 


" 
’ 
, 


The sisters > spit upon you.’’ Another ma 


* 


pie i 

I find the musical thought in the pas- 

Sages assigned to these instruments 

less potent than that in the scenes of 

stormier passion. n : 
* ” % 


It is needless to say that Mr. Loef-| | 


fler is too sane and truly imaginative 
to fall into the error of panoramie de- 
tail. ‘‘The Death of Tintagiles’’— there 
is the title; make of it what you please. 
You may find deiight in the thought 


ters you can read there about Mr. of the sounding of midnight; you may 


‘fancy you 


hear Ygraine’s fingers 
scratching on the iron door; you ma 
even hear her shriek, ‘‘I blaspheme and 
think sim- 
nly in a vague, rapt way 0 the myste- 
rious story of shudder. 

” 


* * 

Whether Mr. Loeffler follows passion- 
ately or carelessly the sonata-form is 
a matter of indifference to me. I am 


At the 
assage for muted 
trumpet that is ineffective and ineon- 
I am not shocked by exhibi- 
tions of restless ig aie & 

whatever he may do, 
interested and moved, 


Mr. Loeffler is a singular apparition | 


in the world of music. His individual- 
ity is most pronounced. He thinks for 
himself in his own language. It would 
be easy to call him a decadent in a 
0 cheerfully to 
But after you have pronounced 


will 


‘The Death of Tintagiles"’ is enotnse 

renuine orchestral talent 
of this man. nd yet, unless I err se- 
riously, the plece does not mark an) 
unmistakable advance in his musical | 


at meat; it not out of your 


ree | 


Provided that | 
may be deeply | 
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Mr Charles M. Loeffler’s New 
Symphonic Poem. 


The Idol’s Eye” and “The Bride Elect” 
~ Continue Prosperous Engagements. 


Vocal and Instrumental Recitals of the 
Week—Other Happenings, 


The interesting feature of last week’s 
Symphony concert was the performance 
of Mr Charles M. Loeffler’s symphonic 
poem, “The Death of Tintagiles,’’ which 
Was playéd for the first time in pyblic 
at the Friday afternoon rehearsal./ The 
work is of exceptional merit, and enti- 
tles Mr Loeffler to recognition as one of 
the foremost of resident American com- 
posers./ It is the largest and rather 
the most pretentious work that Mr 
Loeifier has yet undertaken, and fulfils 
the expectations awakened by the 
many brilliant compositions which have 
ip the past come from the pen of this 
‘very talented musician. 

There is probably no more popular 
member of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra than Mr Loefiler, and the high 
regard in which he is held by the pat- 
rons of these concerts was manifested 
by the increased size of the audience 
and the warmth of the applause be- 
stowe upon his composition. After 
the performance he was recalled half 
a dozen times or more with demon- 
strations of enthusiasm, most unusual 
at symphony concerts. 

Mr Loeffier’s composition is based on 
the drama by Maurice Maeterlinck and 
is scored for fuil modern orchestra with 
the addition of two violes d’amour. Or- 
iginality characterizes the entire work, 
but the especially striking novelty is the 
introduction of solo parts for the violes 
tamour, instruments that have been 
almost obsolete for many years. The 
viol is practically a modern viola, with 
the addition of six or seven fine steel 
Strings under ‘the fingerboard, which 
vibrate sympathetically with the strings 
touched by the bow or fingers. The 
tone is decidedly pleasing, suggestive 
in quality of something between the 
viola and the bow zither. There seems 
no moo reason why these instruments 
should have been allowed to become so 
hearly extinct, and it is not unlikely 
ihat their resurrection in this composi- 
tion will restore them to popularity. The 
Vioies d’amour were played by Mr 
Leeffer and Mr Franz Kneisel with the 
@race, expression and exactness of 
‘technique to be expected from these 
‘finished artists. 

The soore is remarkable for brilliancy 
and variety of coloring, abundance of 
delightful melody and rich, artistically 
developed harmonies. Many of the pas- 
‘ages are intensely dramatic and a cli- 
‘max is worked up to with tremendous 
sbabyed In the gentler movements poetic 

“‘senuiment is no less effectively suggested 


me 


beast exe iples | e- 
t has been written in. 


program, the overture to ‘Ruy 
Blas,”’ by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
and Brahms’ symphony in E minor, 
Both these works have been played 
several times in the past under Mr 
Paur’s direction and comment upon the 
exceilence of their interpretation is un- 
necessary at this time. 

The soloist at the next symphony con- 
cert will be Mr T. Adamowski and the 
program will be as follows: 
Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral) . 
Komansza in F Beethovea 
Caprice in A minor .Paganinl 
Arrangement and the orchestral accompaniment 
i by Ladisias Gorski, (first time.) 

Suite, ‘‘Les Erinnyes’’ Massenet 
(First time.) 
Overture to ‘‘The Sold Bride’’.........Smetana 


Beethoven 


‘THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


z 


eval 
Old-Time Instrument Brought 
to the Front Again. 


The Viole @’Amour Introduced in 
Mr. Loefiler’s Symphonic Poem— 
Also the Contrabass Clarinet, an 
Entirely New Instrument—The 
Selections Well Received. 


The programme for the lith concert 
this season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, in Music Hall, last evening, 
was: 

Overture to ‘‘Ruy Blas,’’ op. 95....Mendelssohn 
Symphcnic poem, ‘‘La Mort de ‘Tinta- 
giles,’’ for orchestra and two violes 
d’amour obbligate (MS.).............. Loeffler 
(First time.) 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, op 98....Brahms 

Mr. Loeffler’s work is founded on the 
leading motive of Maeterlinck’s drama, 
a gloomy, saddening production, but not 
without a certain powerful interest, re- 
voiving-about the death of the child 
Tintagiles, behind a massivé iron door, 


while hie frantic sister stands on the 
other side of it, unable to assist him. 
It is a grewsome theme, worked out in 
that disjointed and spasmodic style and 
the endless repetitions that are peculiar 
to the poet. 
Maeterlinck is called the Dutch 
Shakespeare, which may be just enough; 
but he bears pot the slightest resem- 
blance to the Englisn Shakespeare, It 
is understood that Mr. Loeffler intended 
no more than to tell in music the strug- 
gle between the Queen and her hand- 
maids on the one hand, and the child 
and his sister on the other. 
he has succeeded in doing this must be 


decided by those who have studied the | 
far trom familiar to — 


drama, which is 
the many. To others it must appeal 
a as om Pig pure and eimple, 

The work is scored for a large orches- 
tra, including two harps, two violes 
d’amour, and a contrabass. clarinet. 
The viole d’armour is a tenor viol with 
seven strings, with sympathetic strings 
of fine steel or brass that pass through 

otes drilled in the lower part of the 

vidge, and under the fingerboard. Their 


- a : | 
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In how far | 


ty 
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meaning; 


accompanimen 
first act. That 
has not been us 
until Mr. 
this work. 


The contrabass clarinet is a wholly 


new instrument that was used for the 
first time in any orchestra by Mr. 
Loeffier. Its compass. .is.an octave lower 
than the bass clarinet; or, 


contrabass, It provides a solid bass for 


the wind instruments, and is really an | 


invention of great value that is in no 
danger of being ignored by composers. 
Its tone is of tremendous sonority, and 
it is capable of being played with neap- 


ly the same fluency as is the ordinary | 


clarinet. 


[t is difficult to know what to say of | 


Mr. Loeffler’s symphonic poem, Of the 


brilllancy and masterful skill of its ore | 
chestration there are only words of the | 
To its fine mu- | 


plgheat commendation, 
siclanship, its strongly marked individu- 
ality, its originality and its dramatic in- 
tensity of expression the sincerest trib- 


ute of respect may be freely and justly | 


aid. In all essentials of the most per- 
ect technique, it Jacks absolutely noth- 
ing. These things Iie on the surface, 
and may be easily recognized and ad- 
mired. 

The work abounds in color and effect 
of surprising variety and 
ness. Its workmanship 
would do honor to any composer, 


In listening to music by modern com. 
posers—and Mr, Loeffler is an extremist 
in the modern schoo!—much depends on 
the musical tastes of the hearer; on 
the difficulty of discovering the inten- 
tion of the composer until one almost 
has the music by heart; on the far from 
Simple overcoming firmly established 
beliefs Pris tagdh rig | the true functions of 
musical art, its limitations and its mis. 


sion; On reconciling educated prejudices | 
in favor of this music with uneducated 


prejudices against that. 

Te the ear accustomed to decided 
tonality, an avoidance of tonality alto- 
gether is pee tt One has to learn to 
be pleased with that with which one is 
not pleased» at the outset. One has 
views ree: ding what is. healthy in 
music and what is unhealthy, it is 
true that what may be incomprehensible 
today may become as clear as cr rstal 
tomorrow, and one is not to condemn 
on meray individual taste what one 
has the ill-fortune to fail of understand- 
ing, especially when it is the work of 
so earnest, thoughtful and wholly 
Skilled a musician as is Mr. Loeffler. 
The fault, in all likelihood, lies with the 
critic rather than with the composer. 

What scems to be most perplexing in 
this work is an apparent reaching out 
for something that constantly eludes the 
srasp; a certain restless vagueness of 
a succession of utterances, 
whether passionate or gentle, that do 
not interest in themselves as much as 
they do in their technical method of ex- 
pression. The canvas is ablaze with col- 
Ors skilfully combined and harmoniously 
contrasted; the touch is firm, the hand- 
ling is masterly in its unrestraint, but 
the subject of the picture does not come 
Out clearly; it is overimpressionistic. 
‘There are unmistakable beauties, not- 


in other | 
words, exactly the same as that of the | 


impressive- | 
throughout | 
_ Ac For ) 
the rest it is more difficult to answer, | 


PP 


: ne Pp ably Prone ‘them being “the caritabiley 


; for the two violes d'amour: but even: 
ere one is almost tmelined to ‘wis 

there had been less of it, by reason of 
the monotonous sound of ‘the instru- 
ments and absence of variety of effect 
in the theme itself. All this objecting, 
however, may be, probably is, the re- 
sult of purely individual taste that has 
not fully succeeded in appreciating what 
is most iconoclastic in the music of the 
new school. The work, which is ex- 
tremely difficult and taxed the virtu- 
osity of the orchestra, was splendidly 
played; in fact, Mr. Paur repeated the 
brilliant success he achieved with 
Strauss’ ‘‘Zarathustra.”’ 

The viole d’amour parts were played 
by Mr. Franz Kneisel and"the composer 
with charming sentiment and grace of 
Style. At the close there was a spon- 
taneous outburst of applause, and Mr. 
Loeffler was frequently recalled with 
great enthusiasm, an honor that he 
wholly deserved, that he bore with 
characteristic modesty, and on which he 
is to be sincerely congratulated. 

The ‘‘Ruy Blas” overture and the sSym- 
phony were irreproachably given. 

“he programme for the next concert is: 
Symphony No. 6, Beethoven; Romanza 
in EF’, by Beethoven, and Caprice in A 
minor, by Paginint; Massenet’s suite, 
‘“‘Les Erinnyes,”’ first time,and Smetana’s 
overture, “The Sold Bride.” Mr. T. 
Adamowski is to be the soloist. 


', TUESDAY, | 
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LIVE TOPICS ABOUT TOWN. 


Mme. Nordica’s disagreement with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, which led her to de- 
scribe that organization as a lot of ‘““Kalama- 
, 200 musicians,” did not haveits beginning at 
‘the heated session held last week on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. Its real 
start dates back more than ayear. The Bos- 


ton players arrived in town one morning after” 


a nhight’s travel and wanted an opportunity to 
| rest. Mme. Nordica, who was to sing with 
| them at the New York concert, insisted ona 


| rehearsal. So they went eirectly to the Metro- 


| politan and waited for the prima donna to ar- 


rive. But there were no signs of Mme. Nor 
dica, and afteran hour's waiting the sleepy 
musicians went home. Since that time tie re- 
lations between Mme. Nordica and the musi- 
cians have not been as cordial as Levi might 
be. At the rehearsal last week Mme. Nordica 
was not pleased to find that Mr. Kneisel,eminent 
| musician as he is, had come to direct the or- 
'chestra at the rehearsal in place of Mr. Paur. 
She wanted the regular conductor and nobody 
else. But she started in with the rehearsal of 
“Ah, Perfido,” which for one reason or an- 
other did not go just as well as Mme. Nordica 
thought it should. There was some discussion 
of the subject between Mme. Nordica and Mr, 
Knéisel. 

“Well, in the way the accompaniment is 
played, it certainly does not show off my 
voice,’’ said Mme. Nordica. ; 

‘“‘A8S much as I admire your voice and your 
art, answered Mr. Kneisel, ‘I cannot alter 
Beethoyen’s music to display them, however 
great the improvement might be.” ‘ 

It was shortly after this that Kalamazoo and , 
other words descriptive of undeveloped musi- 
cal taste began to be heard in the chilly atmo- 
sphere of the Metropolitan. 


ics 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The eleventh concert of the Symphony Orches- 
tra was given last night in Music Hall. The 
programme was: 

Overture ‘“‘Ruy Blas’’. . Mendelssohn 

Symphonic Poem “Death ‘of ‘Tintageles,”’ 


(First time) C. M. Loeffler 
Symphony, No. 4, E minor, op. 98....Brahms 


The novelty was Mr. Loeffler’s symphonic poem, 


a work claiming sincere admiration for the mu- ' 


sicianly qualities that it displays, and for its 
sound workmanship. It is said to be ‘‘after the 
drama by M. maeterlinck,’’ but the connection is 
not easily revealed. The drama does not suggest 
the music and the music does not suggest the 
drama. In the music, for example, there is no 
hint that ‘il y regnait un tel silence qui un fruit 
mur qui tombait dans le pare appelait les visages 
aux fenetres,’’ and the Queen who does not visibly 
appear at all in the drama seems to be the domi- 
nant element in the music, that is, if she be pic- 
tured by the bassons, trombones, bass tuba, bass 
clarinet, trumpets, kettle-drums, cymbals, bass- 
drum and tam-tam. 


| demonstrates that Mr. 


On first hearing, the music is puzzling; one can- . 


not reach to the heart of it and follow its evolu- 
tion in a manner that is wholly satisfying. The 
coloring is wonderfully varied, rich to the point 
of brilliancy, and of rare ingenuity, but what it is 
intended to represent is not clear. It deserves to 
be added, however, that Mr. Loeffler has done 
what he deliberately intended to do, and it is 
therefore unjust to criticise him from the view- 
point of a theory that he rejects. In Maeter- 
linck’s work the Queen does not appear, but she 
dominates the entire drama, she deals out tragedy 
while we remain ignorant of her motives, and the 
_ tragedy is acted out behind an iron door, against 
' which Ygraine breaks her fingers and bruises her 
hands in her vain efforts to open it, and her final 
expression of agony is “I spit!’’ 


In Mr. Loeffler’s symphonic poem there is a 


similar deliberate vagueness; one feels that some-. 


thing tragic is happening, for although one is 
kept utterly in the dark, there are flashes as of 
lightning, dazzling to the eyes, and noises as of 
crashing thunder that peal ominously in the ears. 
One cannot see a tragedy in the blackness, but 
_the shrieks, the groans and the wailings are sug- 
| gestive, and if one has imagination he may ulti- 
mately guess at the outlines of a story that is not 
told. 

It is probable that when one became 
closely acquainted with the work its beauties will 


more , 
, all is! 


stand out in strong relief and one would better | 


now seem ineffec- 
adjust his nerves to the perpetual 
strain on them. An immediate recognition and 
acceptance are an evidence of the conventional 
and not of the novel; one may readily understand 
Shakespeare, but one reaches to the heart of 
Maeterlinck’s greatness only after much prepara- 
tory nibblings, cautions thought and careful 
weighings of opinions. The definite is easily 
recognized; the indefinite adapts itself to crystal- 
lization with great difficulty, and so it happens 


appreciate the climaxes that 
tual and better 


place, it is in no true sense pr 


“ae 
+ ae 


| chat a true impressionistic picture is a portrait, 


or landscape or a storm at sea, according to the 
point of view taken, and the mood of the specta. 
tor. 

Mr. Loeffler is always interesting, and one a. 
quainted with his talent feels sure that his work 
is of the best even when it is difficult of compre. 
hension on first hearing. The symphonic poem, 
on its technical side, is of a very high quality, 
and, as has been already said, its tone coloring 
is brilliant and most fascinating. The pro- 
gram informs us that the work has “all the 
essential elements of the sonata form,’’ and this 
Loeffler is still travelling 
along classic lines, and that his seeming defiance 
of the rules of tradition is an illusion rather than 
a reality. The work was interpreted in the most 
brilliant manner by Mr. Paur and his orclhiestra 
and won the enthusiastic approval of the critical 
audience. 

The programme for the next concert is: 
phony, No. 6, Beethoven; Romanza in F, 
thoven; Caprice in A minor, Paginini; Suite, 
Erinnyes,’’ Massenet, first time; Overture, 
Sold Bride,’’ Smetana. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the eleventh Sym- | 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall | 
last Saturday evening, was as foilows. 
Mendelssohn: Overture to ‘Ruy Blas,’’ opus 95. 

C. M. Loeffler: Symphonic Poem, “La M Mort de , 


Tintagiles’’ (after the drama by Maeterlinck), | 
for orchestra and two violes d’aimour obbli- 


gate (MS.) 
(First. time.) 
Brahms: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 98. 


Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” overture, — 
which had not been heard at these con- 
certs for years, was given what seemed to 
us a decidedly vulgar performance, Its 
Allegro molto began ponderously slow, was | 
then whipped up to regulation speed with | 
the crescendo of the conclusion-theme, and 
ended with a sauve-qui-peut rush, One 


seemed ever and anon to hear the crack 


of the ring-master’s whip through it. The 
art of crescendo without accelerando seems 
well-nigh lost! The overture itself comes 
back wonderfully refreshed by its long 
sleep.. How much genius, life and fertility 
of invention there is in this “occasional” 
composition, written in three days!. The 
form is so simple and perspicuous, so des- 
perately regular, that one would say that 
Mendelssohn had been writing an example 
of the sonata form for conservatory use; | 
yet. how natural, inspired and brilliant it 
how every measure seems to fall 
into its place by the force of gravitation, 
as if no power, human or divine, could 


| help its so falling! 


Mr. Loeffler’s new symphonic poem is a 
co sition to give one pause. In the first 
me 
music; there is no part of-it that recalls 
any particular scene or event in Mas er 


Unek's. Prades bl there is ree one Br of realis- 


EE 


Brahms ‘has done, we say, in this 


Where 
QV er hot 


' @; By ALY, ’ Le 
| ons af ¢ ie he si ik ee r 
My J t i Sie 
bait | Yerains ‘ bh Me: Peaks fea ry , ; i 


ol 


fer : rable 
bs; By ete stat nt pode sabe | 


mt m another point of view, 
f ideal peice ah between the“ sy 
poem and the drama may be said to 


ptrong indesd: inatead of trying to” ye : 
scribe, depict or suggest a given series of 


events or to paint living characters in 


tones, the music contents itself with vividly - 
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‘reflecting the psychical situation in the 
drama. 
petuous, cruel, ruthless violence; 
other, the most acute and unremitting 
nervous tension. Here is where Mr. ‘Loeffier 
shows his fine poetic sense; he has found 
musical inspiration in Maeterlinck’s play, 
and lets his music do just what, according 


to it own nature, as music, it can do best: 


reflect the psychical character of © the 
emotional gist of the play. 
Of the composition, considered simply as 


_ music, we haye not very much to say yet: 


‘we have heard it but once, and its whole 
musical atmosphere is of a sort to which it 
takes some time to get acclimated. When 
&@ man who is naturally all nerves, who 
may be said to live habitually on ‘the 1)- 
String of feeling, sets himself with malice 
prepense to paint a’ musical picture of high 
nervous tension, he may go to considerable 
lengths. In his previous compositluns, no- 
tably in his later ones, Mr.‘ Loeffler’ has 
shown plainly enough that the musical 
atmosphere his esthetic lungs find most 
congenial is saturated with harmonic cross- 


relations; what Brahms has done’ in this 


field—and it was a curious coincidence, by 
the way, that Brahms’s inveterately “‘quer- 
stindig’ E-minor symphony should have 
come on the same programme—what 
field 
sinks into insignificance beside Mr, Loeffier’ 3 


deeds of daring. Francesca and ‘Paolo, in 
| Liszt’s 


“‘Dante’’ symphony, do not quite 
‘get into that region of ' perpetual major 


thirds in which Mr. Loeffler’s Tintagiles 


and. Ygraine move and breathe. Of course, 


one may say that the old objection to the 


_cross-relation of the tritone is now an 


/“berwundener Standpunkt;’” also; that no 


‘more vivid musical means of suggesting a 
mental state of high nervous tension exists 
than a succession of such cross-relations; 


; st this may readily be admitted. Still the 


in ear remains the human ear; and, 
le it remains so, not even the sensuous- 
ly beautiful tone of the viole d’amour can 
revent such successions from acting upon. 
t after a while like a sort of musical sand- 
‘paper. There is that in the intrifsic na- 
of music which makes it an unsafe art 
proceed to certain excesses, | ot 
| aaa ped 80 dangerous. You may. 
| harrowing. gid 
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sp by its specific vauateat cohere 
me ing—not its expressive appositertes 
- becoming at length manifert: an this” 
why we are inclined to Mr. Loeffie 
harping on erpetual ma wt hir: : the 
fit of the doubt. When, after tepeat 
hearings of his symphonic poem, vee u 
have got to perceive clearly the tr 
ings of his unearthly modalities, to 
the melodic essence of his “quer 
passages, and appreciate their 1 
logic, then may we feel NOFY differ re 
about them. 

In the matter of orchestration, a | 

Loeffler evidently follows the most “a 
vandéed’’ recent French ~ models; 
color-@ffects he produces are al ; 
invariably brilliant, — a” e 
Somehow we could not escape t 
impression last Saturday evening — 
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in this first extended orchestral 


of his, Mr. Loeffler suffers a 

from that embarras de richesses : 
often leads beginners to excesses; ge ite 7 
imagination, color-sense, and skill ig, 
handling of the orchestra; but. to 

was somewhat too much of Be. ig: 
too much brass, too much Paramount 


much harp, too much violin d'amour. Ad=" 


mit that the two viole d’amour parts ¢ 


had we not known them to be there. “4 


the principal ones in the work, solo. parts 
and that the work was in a measure vite: 
ten for them; ah! but, from a high ¢ pol 
of view, that is an “tberwundener Stan 
punkt,”” too; the time is past when a poet 
composer could excuse hipaett” 
ground of bringing any partianlar 1 
ment into prominence. We fancy Ar. 
Loeffler would be the first to be shoe ed 
by having his symphonic poem set dow AS 
a “double concerto.’”’ Upon. the who 
much wish to hear this see m= 
position again—and more than once 3 t | 
its questionable features seem to us t 
no more than questionable, and, as_ 
Richard Strauss’s hegemony igo we 
not help feeling that there is a Rese ; 
more in it than meets the casnal gla: x a 
The viole d’amour parts were admirabh 
beautifully played by Mr. Kneisel and 
Loeffler himself. Of the revived ‘old 
struments we can say that their tol 
singularly beautiful, but must own th at 
doubt if we should have “spotted” — | 


performance by the orchestra was full 
life and dash, but seemed to us to | 
good deal in the matters of Snieh 
namic balance. We cannot help fee 
Mr. Loeffler’s neering can really § 


| ter than that. 
ong ay thaw the vivid. mimicry | 
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'what he deliberately 
| therefore 
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linck’s work the Queen does not appear, 
dominates the entire drama, 
| while 


point of a 


that a true impressionistic picture is a portrait, 
or landscape or a storm at sea, according to the 
point of view taken, and the mood of the spect. 
tor. 

Mr. Loeffler is always interesting, and One ae. 
quainted with his talent feels sure that his work 
is of the best even when it is difficult of Compr. 
hension on first hearing. The symphonic poew, 
on its technical side, is of a very high quality, 
Sal: and, as has been already said, its tone coloring 

Symphony, No. 4, E minor, op. 98....Brahms is brilliant and most fascinating. The _ pro- 

The novelty was Mr. Loeffler’s symphonic poem, {| Sram informs us that the work has ‘‘all the 
a work claiming sincere admiration for the mu- ' essential elements of the sonata form,” ani thls 
sicianly qualities that it displays, and for its || demonstrates that Mr. Loeffler is still travelling 
sound workmanship. It is said to be ‘‘after the || along classic lines, and that his seeming defiance 
drama by M. Maeterlincek,’’ but the connection is || of the rules of tradition is an illusion rather than 
not easily revealed. The drama does not suggest |} @ reality. The work was interpreted in the most 
the music and the music does not suggest the }] brilliant mauner by Mr. Paur and his orchestra 
drama. In the musie, for example, there is no } and won the enthusiastic approval of the critical 
hint that “il y regnait un tel silence qui un fruit | audience. . | 
mur qui tombalt dans le pare appelait les visages The programme for the next concert IS: Syi- 
aux fenetres,’’ and the Queen who does not visibly | phony, No. 6, Beethoven; Romanza in -, Oe: 
appear at all in the drama seems to be the domi- thoven; Caprice in A minor, Paginint, Suite. “Les 
nant element in the music, that is, if she be pie- | Erinnyes,’’ Massenet, first time, 
tured by the bassons, trombones, bass tuba, Sold Bride,’’ Smetana, 
clarinet, trumpets, kettle-drums, cymbals, 
drum and tam-tam., 

On first hearing, the music is puzzling; 
not reach to the heart of it and follow its evolu- | 
tion in a manner that is wholly satisfying. The 
coloring is wonderfully varied, rich to the point last Faturday evening, was as foilows. 


of brilliancy, and of rare ingenuity, but what it is | Mendelssohn: Overture to “Ruy Blea, | onus es = 
pre Serves *. M. Loeffler: Symphonic Poem, ° 

intended to represent is not clear. It deserves to }| © Tintagiles” latter the dsaine bY Maeterlinckh), 

be added, however, that Mr. Loeffler has done for orchestra and two violes d’amour obbli- 

intended to do, and it is 


gate (MS.) 
unjust to eriticise him from the view- 
theory that he rejects. In Maeter- 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The eleventh concert of the Symphony Orches- 
tra was given last night in Musie Hall. The 
programme was: 

Overture “Ruy Blas’ . Mendelssohn 


Symphonie Poem “Death of “Tint: ageles 
(First time) C. M. 


bass 
(Ser Reese Pe AE A RO nD al A GAN A TEA OY TD RRL AN A a 

Trane: 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
of the eleventh Sym- 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall 


bass- | 


one Can- 
The programme 


(First. time.) 

Brahms: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 98. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy’ Blas’ overture, 
but au which had not been heard at these - 
she deals out tragedy | certs for years, was given what seemed to 
we remain ignorant of her motives, and the | ys ag decidedly vulgar performance. lis 
tragedy is acted out behind an iron door, against | Allegro molto began ponderously slow, was 
which Ygraine breaks her fingers and bruises her | then whipped up to regulation speed with 
hands in her vain efforts to open it, and her final the crescendo of the conclusion-theme, and 
expression of agony is ‘‘I spit!’’ ended with a sauve-qui-peut rush. ies 
In Mr. Loefler’s symphonic poem there is a seemed ever and anon to hear the ore 
similar deliberate vagueness; one feels that some- of the ring-master's whip through it. The 
thing tragic is happening, for although one is aft QF orealenge without Receiereeoy Dor og 
kept utterly in the dark, there are flashes as of well-nign ot The ore ne the ling 
lightning, dazzling to the eyes, and noises as of conn bls stady — te life and fertility 
crashing thunder that peal ominously in the ears. ae intention tne aE “a pone “occasional” 
One eannot see a tragedy in the blackness, but composition, writ tas: in three days! The | 
the shrieks, the groans and the wailings are sug- — gonm ig so simple and perspicuous, so des-_ 
gestive, and if one has imagination he may ulti- perately regular, that one would say that 
ately guess at the outlines of a story that is not Mendelssohn had been writing an example — 
told. of the sonata form for conservatory use; 

It is probable that when one became more yet how natural, inspired and brilliant it 
closely acquainted with the work its beauties will | all is! how every measure seems to fall 
stand out in strong relief and one would better into its place by the force of erauratipn. 
appreciate the climaxes that now seem ineffec- | as if no power, human or divine, coul 
tual and better adjust his nerves to the perpetual |, help its so falling! io . 
strain on them. <An immediate recognition and | Mr. Loeffler’s new eg pang frst 
acceptance are an evidence of the conventional | composition to give one pause n awe 
and not of the novel; one may readily understand eer. he “ wit pede ah pi y tat’ veaalls 
Shakespeare, but one reaches to the heart of eae pale nya i Ba or event in Maéter: | 
Macterlineck’s greatness only after much prepara- linck’s play; there is even one bit of realis- 
| tory nibblings, cautions thought and — careful tic suggestion in it—the twelve strokes of | 
Weighings of opinions. The definite is easily midnight—of. which there is no hint in the | 
recognized; the indefinite adapts itself to crystal- | play at all. It is plainly nothing moré 
lization with great difficulty, and so it happens | than a piece of strongly. emotional com- 
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| get into that region of 


| cross-relation of the tritone is 
»““‘tiberwundener Standpunkt;’’ also; that no 


, paper. 


eat Te Wig Mi 
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4 rei re be Lions ied Hiei vip in Gttiotore than 
might have been expected. 
‘viole d@’amour parts are taken as musical 
reflections of the characters of Tintagiles 
and Ygraine, they reflect these characters 
more by the fact of their being inseparable 
than. by their specifically expressive qual- 
ity. Still, from another point of view, the 
ideal connection between the symphonic 
poem and the drama may be said to be very 
strong indeed; instead of trying to de- 
scribe, depict or suggest a given series of 
events or to paint living characters in 


y ay: 
il 
a 


tones, the music contents itself with vividly . 


reflecting the psychical situation in the 
drama. We have on the one hand im- 
petuous, cruel, ruthless violence; 
other, the most acute and unremitting 
nervous tension. Here is where Mr. Loeffler 
shows his fine poetic sense; he has found 
musical inspiration in Maeterlinck’s play, 
and lets his music do just what, according 
to it own nature, as music, it can do best: 
reflect the psychical character of the 
emotional gist of the play. 

Of the composition, considered simply as 
music, we have not very much to say yet; 
we have heard it but once, and its whole 
musical atmosphere is of a sort to which it 
takes some time to get acclimated. When 
a man who is naturally all nerves, 
may be said to live habitually on the 1)- 
string of feeling, sets himseif with malice 
prepense to paint a musical picture of high 
nervous tension, he may go to considerable 
lengths. In his previous compositions, no- 
tably in his later ones, Mr. lIoeffler has 
shown plainly enough that the musical 
atmosphere his esthetic lungs find most 
congenial is saturated with harmonic cross- 
relations; what Brahms has done in this 
field—and it was a curious coincidence, by 
the way, that Brahms’s inveterately ‘‘quer- 
standig’’ E-minor symphony should have 
come on the same  programme—what 
Brahms has done, we say, in this field 
sinks into insignificance beside Mr, Loeffler's 
deeds of daring. Francesca and Paolo, in 
Liszt’s ‘“‘Dante’’ symphony, do not quite 
perpetual major 
thirds in which Mr. Loeffler’s Tintagiles 
and Ygraine move and breathe. Of course, 
one may say that the old objection to the 
now an 


more vivid musical means of suggesting a 
mental state of high nervous tension exists 
than a succession of such cross-relations;: 
all this may readily be admitted. Still the 
human ear remains the human ear; and, 


while it remains so, not even the sensuous- 
ly beautiful tone of the viole d’amour can 


prevent such successions from acting upon 
it after a while like a sort of musical sand- 
There is that in the intrinsic na- 
ture of music which makes it an unsafe art 
wherein to proceed to certain excesses, Not 
even the drama is so dangerous. You may 
paint a picture of some harrowing scene— 
fay, Of vivisection under aggravating ner- 
vous conditions—or show the vivid mimicry 
thereof on the stage; the spectator may be 


zhi, My de *) bigs: +} 


If the two 


in the torture. 
be said of music that what may be acous-' 
| tically grating in it is often cured of its: 


on the : 


' vaneed’”’ 


who ' 
' often leads beginners to excesses; he shows 
| imagination, 
handling of the orchestra; but. 


a “fdouble concerto.”’ 


| namic balance. at 
Mr. Loeffler’s scoring can really sound bets 


ant ba 


like and almost comparable to the hvala 
operation is actually performed upon. the 
listener; he suffers not merely from awak-~ 
ened sympathy, but actually participates 
On the other hand, it can 


rasp by its specific musical coherency and 
meaning—not its expressive appositeness— 
becoming at length manifest; and this is 
why we are inclined to give Mr. Loeffler’s 
harping on perpetual major thirds the bene-. 
fit of the doubt. When, after repeated 
hearings of his symphonic poem, we shall 
have got to perceive clearly the true bear- 
ings of his unearthly modalities, to grasp 
the melodic essence of his ‘‘querstindig”’ 
passages, and appreciate their harmonic 
logic, then may we feel very differently 


| about them. 


In the matter of orchestration, Mr. 
Loeffler evidently follows the most “ad- 
recent French models; the 
color-effects he produces are almost 
invariably brilliant, sometimes new. 
Somehow we could not escape. the 
impression last Saturday evening that 
in this first extended orchestral work’ 
of his, Mr. Loeffler suffers a little 
from that embarras de richesses which 
color-sense, and skill in his 
to us, there’! 
was somewhat too much of everything— 
too much brass, too much percussion, too’ 
much harp, too much violin @’amour. Ad- 
mit that the two viole d’amour parts are 
the principal ones in the work, solo parts, 
and that the work was in a measure writ- 
ten for them; ah! but, from a high point 
of view, that is an ‘“‘liberwundener Stand- 
punkt,’’ too; the time is past when a poetic 
composer could excuse himself on the 
ground of bringing any particular instru- 
ment into prominence. We fancy Mr. 
Loeffler would be the first to be shocked 
by having his symphonic poem set down as 
Upon the whole, we 
much wish to hear this remarkable com- 
position again—and more than once—for 
its questionable features seem to us to be 
no more than questionable, and, as with 
Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Zarathustra,’’ we can- 
not help feeling that there is a great deal 
more in it than meets the casnal glance. 

The viole d’amour parts were admirably, 
beautifully played by Mr. Kneisel and MY, 
Loeffler himself. Of the revived old Iin- 
struments we can say that their tone is 
singularly beautiful, but must own that we 
doubt if we should have “spotted” therm 
had we not known them to be there. The 
performance by the orchestra was full of 
life and dash, but seemed to us to lack a 
good deal in the matters of finish and dy- 
We cannot help feeling that 


ter than that. The composer was. ver 

warmly received and recalled at the close 
Brahms’s E minor symphony has been 

better played here before. The first | 
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feeling cannot yet be known. But there can be no 

. — _ | doubt as to the new and striking revelations which 

THE SYMPHONY, THE HENSCHELS, ETC. | this score makes of his originality of 
A single hearing is certainly not enough to enable | faucy, his mastery of form, his _ bold, 
one to apprehend all the details of form, the differ- | {"dependent, mastertul orchestration, his 
ences of thematic material and the changes—of clear perception of the line which bounds the 


manner—still less all the spiritual significance of Weird from the melodramatic, his distinction of the 
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The great’ passacaglia pig | ab how- |, som ly ~ 
= ti a grand sweep; only bere, too, | the south Ovascelt 
me Bave ‘heard greater clearness ¢9d finish er reap in joy:” then comes a a 
cess de solo. for viol da gamba which brings the: 
p The next programme is: Beethoven, ong. 


yTr pyhony No. 6, in F major, ‘‘Pastorale,”’ 
“Vhott 68; Beethoven, romanza in F, for 
lolin and orchestra, opus 50; Paganini, 


taprice in A minor (arrangement and or-. 
a accompaniment by Ladislas Gor- 
Be a, Massenet, incidental music. to Leconte 


Mr. tT. 


. Ana atibhe that Mr. Loeffler his det 
jeto songs by Baudelaire and Verlaine 
‘will probably be sung by Miss Lena ' 


Little in Steinert Hall this season. Mr. 
Loeffler will play the viola obbligato to 
them, and, it is said, that Mrs, Paur 
will play the interesting, highly origt- 


nal accompaniments. 
| * 


Ny. c. M. Loeffler worked 7 duit 


this last summer in ~Medfield. The 
richest fruit of his labors is a sym- 
‘phonic poem, entitled ‘La Mort de 
''Tintagiles. ”" You know the  ‘“‘little 
drama for marionettes’ by Maeterlinck, 
| the sinister tragedy that symbolizes the 
_necessary, inevitable death of a deli- 
cate child. Mr. Loeffler does not at- 
‘tempt to paint in tones a musical pan- 
orama from the (first speech of 
Yegraine to her final despairing shriek, 
“Monstre! 
tries to tell in music the impression 
“made on him by Maeterlinck’s remark- 


Monstre! Je crache!’’ He: 


uable piece. Perhaps he does not try to’ 


‘tell you so much as to assure himself, 
to confirm his own opinions. 

You will find certain themes—for Mr. 
Paur, who admires Mr. Loeffler’s talent 
(I had almost written genius), and is 
interested deeply in his compositions, 
will conduct it here at a Symphony 
concert this season—and you may find 
‘them typical. One may suggest to you 
the storm, the howling sea and the 
wailing trees; another may remind you 
of the old and feeble warrior Aglovale, 
who, looking at his old sword, thinks 
with sad pride of long ago heroic days; 
and surely the violas d’amore awaken 
the vision of Tintagiles, the fore- 
doomed child. 

For Mr. Loeftier has introduced two 
of these instruments so wondrously 
_beautiful—seraphic,” Berlioz said. And 
he and Mr. Kneisel will play them, A 
man with the acute feeling for the nu- 
ance that Mr. Loeffler has shown, and 
with his rare mastery of orchestration, 
a re even in these days when so many 
| @ with incredible brilliance, could 
not die before he had used this strange- 
ly neglected viola in the fullest expres- 
son of fantastic thought, 


a * ® 


| @| musician, 


) through the vast symbolism of his art. 


3 ors to hide, protect and save him. 


such a composition as Mr. C.M. Loeffler’s man-. 


uscript symphonic poem, ‘‘The Death of Tinta- 
giles,”’ 
Paur’s tenth programme, 
whick one might reasonably wish to receive with 


soine form of explanation from the composer. Not. 
| a synopsis Ora programme; Yut an intimation of | nance of an evil will, 


what feelings the poet’s theme had aroused in the 
and what episodes—of body, soul or 
scene—the latter bad been moved to express 
Language 
is more valuable for what it hints and stirs than for 
what it tells,and music must evoke imaginations 
rather try to indicate facts, happenings and state- 
mets. 

Maeterlinck’s tragedy moves from two chief 


|| principles—first, the cold, slow, pursuant hatred of 
the old, mysterious, dreadful Queen for the little 
' grandson Tintagiles, who inthe course of nature 


must come to sit upon her throne, and, second, the 
clinging love between the little lad and his sister 
Ygraine, who fearsever the worst and ever endeav 
As is Maeter- 
linck’s wont, the outer world is moved to furnish a 
heighteniug background for his human drama and 
his overpowering fate. The boy has been brought 


| —almost in custody—across seas to the Queen's re- 


mote and secure castle. Storm rages, darkness 
shuts down, gloom and terror are felt in the 
air, plots are breathed, tbe murderer lurks behind 
a massive door and doom unescapable only waits 
an unguarded and helpless moment. The tender 
love and delicate devotion of the sister and brother 
are portrayed asthe sole bright and gentle ele- 
ments in the awful combination of hate, determi- 
nation and power, and they bold their gentle radi 
ance through the gathering dark and dread, until 


light and life go out together in agonized despair. 


It seems to be evident that Mr. Loeffler’s plan | 


/ Was to present in his tempestuons prelude the fierce 


fury of the elements, blended with the harsh, stern, 


| unyielding evil of the Queen and her compliant, 


Cruel instruments, the handmaids who 


which held the central position in Mr. | 
Indeea it is &@ work 


steal —— 


complex from the obscure, his potential directness 
of appeal and his equal command here of the ruder 
means which depict storm and madness and of those 
delicate touches which become the sad, the fond, 
_ the hopeless and the pitiful. When he begins his 
story the brazen instruments announce the domi- 
while allthe others sweep 
with waves or shriek and flash and roll with light- 
ning, thunder and thecrash of waters upon rocks. 
Atthe end there is almost ncthing but the failing 
tones of the martyrs and a whisper or a faint beat 
of string, or clarinet or drum. An enlarged orches- 
tra is employed, requiring a second harp, a_bass- 
Clarinet, four kettle-drums, a tamtam and a bass 
drum. but though this band 1s often pushed to its 
full strength, there seems to be nothing over- 
wrou: bt or over-powerful in the score, and the 
occasional strange dissonances appear to be justified 
and well placed. 

‘Tintagiles and his sister are represented by two 
violes d’amour, with their many strings, arranged 
in pairs,one set being made of wire and vibratiag of 
themselves in accord with the bow-touched primary 
set. Le Instrument has been looked upon alinost 
as a curiosity of the past, but Mr. Loeffler has re- 
called it to new life, and—with Mr. Kneisel’s assist- 
ance—made it impressive, appealing and pathetic. 
The whole performance was wonderfully fine in in- 
tuition, sympathy and execution, Mr. Paur con- 
ducting with assiduous care and conspicuous 
advantage. 

Mendelssohn's ‘‘Ruy Blas’’ overture preceded 
the poem and Brahms’s third symphony followed 
it. The next programme is: Beethoven, Sym- 
phony No.6 (Pastoral); (a) Beethoven, Romanza 
in F, (b)Paganini, Caprice in A minor; (First 
time;) Massenet, Suite, ‘‘Les Erinnyes,’’ (First 
time); Smetana, Overture to ‘‘The Sold Bride.’' 
Soloist, Mr. T. Adamowski. 


ling of the woods at night. Entrance and exit 
ld Hunt, with FRAU HOLLE (Hulda) and 


Daybreak : sabia 


SE ee 


Tintagiles, sleeping in his drowsing sister’s arms ]foist: 


and bear him away tothe assassin; the beautiful 
mutual affection, sweetness and peace between the 


Z KNEISEL, 


hapless two; the return of the elemental strife and ~~~ 


the rise toward its execution of the Queen’s relent- “os seemenes a will b eee eee 
1g ‘ ' he ublic Rehearsal wi e on Wednesday 
less mendate; the sounding of the midnight beil, prt on Thursday evening, December 23. 


bs Mr. Loeffler hie also set “By the 
Rivers of Babylon” (Psalm cxxxvii.) to 
‘music. eH has written it for alto 
‘solo, female chorus (four parts), with 
‘orchestra of the usual strings, two 
flutes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
two horns, two kettle drums, harp, two 


and then the melting away into silence of the’ 
blended voices, which, butan instant before, were 
soft with love, plaintive with grieving and in- 
| separable In their pathetic flow. Just how closely 
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novement was given briskly and with all | chief joy,’ after which he introduces 


“due Spirit, but not particularly clearly. | these words from other psalms, “Turn 
@ great passacaglia finule went, how- | again our captivity as the streams Jn 
ever, wtih a grand sweep; only bere, too, the south,’’ ‘“‘They that sow in tears 
we have ‘heard greater clearness end finish | .pay reap in joy;” then comes a long 
before. solo for viol da gamba which brings the 
The next programme is: Beethoven, ong. 
Symphony No. 6, in F major, “Pastorale,” | and music that Mr. Loeffler has set 
opus 68; Beethoven, romanza in F, for, to songs by Baudelaire and Verlaine 
violin and orchestra, opus 50; Paganini, 
caprice in A minor (arrangement and OT-. 7 ittle in Steinert Hall this season. Mr. 
chestral accompaniment by Ladislas Gor- Loeffler will play the viola obbligato to 
ski); Massenet, incidental music to Leconte 
de Lisle’s ‘‘Les Erinnyes;’’ Smetana, over- 


will play the interesting, highly origt- 
ture to ‘“Prodana  nevesta.”’ Sema Ve tech S Bmuy & 


nal accompaniments. 


| Adamowski will be the violinist. ! x 


Mr. C. M. Loeffler worked diligently 
this last summer in Medfield. The 
richest fruit of his labors is a sym- 
phonic poem, entitled ‘‘La Mort de 
Tintagiles.’’ You know the  ‘‘little 

drama for marionettes’’ by Maeterlinck, 

the sinister tragedy that symbolizes the 

necessary, inevitable death of a deli- 

cate child. Mr. Loeffler does not at- 

tempt to paint in tones a musical pan- 

oraima from the “(first speech of 

Yegraine to her final despairing shriek, 

‘‘Monstre! Monstre! Je crache!’’ He 

tries to tell in music the impression 

made on him by Maeterlinck’s remark- 5 
able piece. Perhaps he does not try to’ 
tell you so much as to assure himself, 

'to confirm his own opinions. 

You will find certain themes—for Mr. 

'Paur, who admires Mr, Loeffler’s talent 

(I had almost written genius), and is 
interested deeply in his compositions, 
will conduct it here at a Symphony 
concert this season—and you may find 
them typical. One may suggest to you 
the storm, the howling sea and the 
wailing trees; another may remind you 
of the old and feeble warrior Aglovale, 
who, looking at his old sword, thinks 
with sad pride of long ago heroic days; 
and surely the violas d’amore awaken 
the vision of Tintagiles, the fore- 
doomed child. 

For Mr. Loeffler has introduced two 
|of these instruments so wondrously 
beautiful—‘‘seraphic,’’ Berlioz said. And 
| he and Mr. Kneisel will play them, A 
| man with the acute feeling for the nu- 
| ance that Mr. Loeffler has shown, and 
with his rare mastery of orchestration, 
rare even in these days when so many 
score with incredible brilliance, could 
not die before he had used this strange- 
ly neglected viola in the fullest expres- 


son Of fantastic thought. 


x * x 


Mr. Loeffier has also set “By the 
Rivers of Babylon” (Psalm ecxxxvii.) to 
music. eH has written it for alto 
solo, female chorus (four parts), with 
orchestra of the usual strings, two 
flutes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
two horns, two kettle drums, harp, two 


ee — 


will probably be sung by Miss Lena ' 


them, and, it is said, that Mrs. Paur 


was to present in his tempestuons vrelude the fierce | 
| io of ‘ p woods at night. Entrance and exit 
| fury of the eiements, blended with the harsh, ste ling of the wood ince and e 


Nee 


. MUSIC epee ‘| the listener has oan his purpose and shared his |. 
vrrent ° feeling cannot yet be known. But there can be no 
——— doubt as to the new and striking revelations which 

THE SYMPHONY, THE HENSCHELS, ETC.| this — score makes of his’ originality of 
A single hearing is certainly not enough toenable | faucy, his mastery of form, his bold, 
one to apprehend all the details of form, the differ- {ndependent, masterful orchestration, his 


manner—still less all the spiritual significance of Weird from the melodramatic, his distinetion of the 
such a composition as Mr. C. M. Loeffler’s man- Complex from the obscure, his potential directness 
uscript symphonic poem, ‘The Death of Tinta- Of appeal and his equal command here of the ruder 
giles,"” which held the central position in Mr. means which depict storm and madness and of those 
Paur’s tenth programme, Indeea it is a work delicate touches which become the sad, the fond, 
whick one might reasonably wish to receive with the hopeless and the pitiful. When he begins his 
soine form of explanation from the composer. Not story the brazen instruments announce the domi- 
a synopsis ora programme; vut an intimation of | nance of an evil will, while all the others sweep 


| what feelings the poet’s theme had aroused in the with waves or shriek and flash and roll with igh t- 


musician, and what episodes—of body, soul or | Ding, thunder and thecrash of waters upon rocks. 
scene—the latter bad been moved to express | Atthe end there is almost nething but the failing 
through the vast symbolism of his art. Language | tones of the martyrs and a whisper or a faint beat 
is more valuable for what it hints and stirs than for | Of string, or clarinet or drum. An enlarged orches- 
What it tells,and music must cvoke imaginations | tra is employed, requiring a second harp, a_ bass- 
rather try to indicate facts, happenings and state- | Clarinet, four kKettle-drums, a tamtam and a bass 
meuts. drum. but though this band 1s often pushed to its | 

Maeterlinck’s tragedy moves from two chief | full strength, there seems to be nothing over- 
principles—first, the cold, slow, pursuant hatred of | Wrou: bt or over-powerful in the score, and the 


| the old, my ste rious, ¢ dreadful (Jueen for the littie | occasional strange dissonances appear LO be justified 


grandson [intagiles, who in the course of nature | 42d well placed. 

Inust Come to sit upon her throne, and, second, the ‘Lintagiles and his sister are represented by two 
clinging love between the little lad and his sister | Violes d'amour, with their many stings, arranged 
Yuraine, who fearsever the worst and ever endeay | !2 pairs,one set being made of wire and vibrating of 
ors to hide, protect and save him. As is Maeter- themselves in accord with the bow-touched primary 
linck’s wont, the outer world is moved to furnish a | S¢t- ‘Tbe instrument has been looked upon alinost 
heighteniug hacdnennind for his human drama and | 838 Curiosity of the past, but Mr. Loeffler has re- 
his overpowering fate. The boy has been brought | Called itto new life, and—with Mr. Kneisel’s assist- 
—almost in custody—across seas to the Queen's re- ance—made it impressive, appealing and pathetic. 
mote and secure castle. Storm rages, darkness | !he whole performance was wonderfully fine in in- 
shuts down, gloom and terror are felt in the | tuition, sympathy and execution, Mr. Paur con- 
air, plots are breathed. tbe murderer lurks behind | 4ucting with assiduous care and conspicuous 
a massive door and doom unescapable only waits | #4vantage. 

an unguarded and helpless moment. The tender Mendelssohn's “Ruy Blas’? overture preceded 
love and delicate devotion of the sister and brother | te poem and Brahms’s third symphony followed 
are portrayed asthe sole bright and gentleele-|'t he next programme is: Beethoven, Sym- 


, . , ‘ > Ni¢ ; Jaw . . ‘ ." , ' ye. 
ments in the awful combination of hate, determi- | Phony No.6 (Pastoral); (a) Beethoven, Romanza 


4 . . } 4 ), ‘ i ; .. ava) ; * 6 aan 
nation and power, and they bold their gentle radi | i” F, (b)Paganini, Caprice in A minor; (First 


M4 e age > ’ M - 4 = ra %? 73 i 
| ance through the gathering dark and dread, until | time;) Massenet, Suite, ‘Les Erinnyes,’’ (First 


‘ ° _ p ~ . | ; ) e X > ‘ ‘ ra - . 6’ s J af , a) 
light and life go out together in agonized despair. time); Smetana, Overture to ‘*‘The Sold Bride. 
It seems to be evident that Mr. Loeffler’s plan , Soloist, Mr. 1. Adamowski. 


—— ee 


} 
: Ms 14 Hunt, with | FRAU HOLLE (Hulda) and 
unylelding evil of the Queen and her compliant, Daybreak: Allegro. 


cruel instruments, the lhandmaids who - steal 

Tintagiles, sleeping in his drowsing sister’s arms Joist: 

and bear him away tothe assassin; the beautiful zs 
mutual affection, sweetness and peace between the “ KNEISEL 
hapless two; the return of the elemental! strife sig eos 

the rise toward its execution of the Queen’s reient- and Concert next week. The following 


less mendate; the sounding of the midnight beil, © Public Rehearsal will be on Wednesday 
2 -rt on Thursday evening, December 23. 


ate 


and then the melting away into silence of the 
blended voices, which, butan instant before, were 
soft with love, plaintive with grieving and in-~ 


| separable in their pathetic flow. Just how closely 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Condzuetorn. 


F oid ne Sle 
aE, S erantets ae 


ei a ee a el aS a es EE: 


All. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 6, in F major, ‘‘Pastorale,’’ op. 68. 

. AWAKENING OF SERENE IMPRESSIONS ON ARRIVING 
IN THE COUNTRY: Allegro, ma non troppo. 
SCENE BY THE BROOK-SIDE: Andante molto moto. 
JOLLY GATHERING OF COUNTRY FOLK: Allegro. — 
In tempo d’Allegro. 
THUNDER-STORM; TEMPEST: Allegro. 

. SHEPHERDS’ SONG; GLADSOME AND THANKFUL FEEL- 
INGS AFTER THE STORM: Allegretto. 


a) BEETHOVEN ROMANZA for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, in 
F major, op. 50. 
b) PAGANINI. CAPRICE for VIOLIN, in A minor, op. 1. 


(Transcribed and the Orchestral Accompaniment 
scored by LADISLAS GORSKI.) 


(First time. ) 


MASSENRET. INCIDENTAI, MUSIC to LECONTE DE LISLE’S 
‘‘Les Erinnyes.”’ 
. Entr’acte: Andante. 
Danse grecque; Allegro moderato. 
. Scéne religieuse: Andantino, avec calme et simplicité. 


. Invocation: Trés lent et avec un grand sentiment. 
. Allegro trés décidé, 


(First time in Boston.) 


SMETANA. OVERTURE to ‘‘Prodana nevésta.”’ 


te aS eS ee SO hes 2? ree - 


~ 


Soloist: 
Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI. 


re ee 


pal a in state asa Miva tice 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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fod Puh ee Abaty | ifked this symphony passing well; it seems 


Bie ee ae yemey sagas | to us a wondrously poetic work, brimming’ 
_ Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra over with the purest musical beauty, full of | 
4 >, . Pe 
The programme of the twelfth symphony |} Gemiith and genius. We have never bee | 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat- |#ble to find a tiresome measure in it. Mc ‘ 
| ' over, It seems to us, from the mere point of 
| urday evening, was as follows: rr .view of instrumentation, one of the mos i 
| stages ohh og abut on. No, 6, in F major, “Pas- | samirable Scores in existence; we know of 
Beethoven: Romanza for violin and orchestra, jn | nothing that surpasses it in beauty of color=_ 
| ‘3 Eh ee ny Fae dit) Hee be Seuin 8 ing. It is not often that one hears a thor- | 
| faganini: Caprice for violin, in minor, ‘ iat 
_ (Transcribed and the Accompaniment scored by | reget good ae ay Suc performance | 
Ladislas Gorski;) (First time.) 'y such @ work nowadays; few modern con-— 
Massenet: Incidental Music to ‘‘Les Erinnyes.”’ ,ductors can easily bring themselves to let. 
(first time in Boston.) its absolute simplicity of expression go un- 


| ° r «* . ti ’” 
| at Adatowbilvede toe teen me adorned. | They too often paint. this lily in> 
Opinion has come to be pretty well | up-to-date colors to suit themselves and the 


‘divided about SBeethoven’s ‘Pastorale.”’ ike wae he ee yy oe oak ovens 
Although it has probably been admiringly S we a wonder of perfection; 


mentioned oftener than any other of the | ©Verything went just right, and the beauti- 


composel’s works—by not especially musi- 
_cal people, who thought to find an cesthetic 
foothold for their non-musicianship in the 
| quasi-poetic headings of the several move- 
'ments—it has seldom, if ever, been ranked 
~@s one of his great symphonies by musi- 
cians. And it is not to be denied that 
many a sympathizer with modern musical 
directions finds it heartily tiresome today, 
The themes, many of which are taken from 
Croatian folk-songs, seem trivial to more 
than one connoissieur, and their working- 
out prolix and tedious: even the once- 
famous ‘‘Thunderstorm” has been charged 
with a lack both of realism and impres- 
Siveness. Indeed, the ‘“‘Pastorale” is prob- 
ably the symphony of Beethoven's which 
has aged most in popular opinion and in 
that of the average musician today. Un- 
questionably there is some reason for this: 
the naive slightness of the thematic mate- 
i'rial may seem almost uniquely out of pro- 
portion with the extent to which it is 
worked out, all the more So, perhaps, be- 
cause this working-out is in general of the 
simplest description and protracted to an 
extent that would lead one to expect far 


| 


| 


|arxl tinsel glitter. 
'mirably played, 


ful work was shown forth in all its native 
grace. Surely this performance may count 
as one of Mr. Paur’s finest triumphs. 
Massenet’s music to Leconte de Lisle’s. 
“‘Les Erinnyes” was written at a time when 
the composer still had his reputation large- 
ly before him, and he accordingly took 
pains. with his work. His melodic invention 
was Still tolerably fresh. But the work 
comes to us several years too late; one can- 
not heip recognizing it as belonging to a 
transitional period in French composition, 
to a period which is now past. In the early 
seventies, Berlioz was still “in the future” 
in France; composers had not yet begun to 
climb up upon his eagle head, to take their 
lark’s flight from that point of vantage, but 
‘were rather bent upon filing up the gap 
between Meyerbeer and him. Their point of 
view was almost necessarily a temporary 
one, and has now become old-fashioned. 
There is much graceful invention in this 
*‘Erinnyes’’ music, much brilliiancy of or-— 
chestration; but also not a little triviality 
The selections were’ ad- 
Mr. Schroeder working 


| wonders with the ’cello solo in the “Invo- 


cation.’’ 


‘greater elaborateness. Figures are re- | 
‘peated over and over again with persistent 
‘reiteration against a background of slowly 
‘shifting harmony, and there are not a few 
places in the work where, after hearing 
ithe first measure of a new period, you know 
perfectly well beforehand what the next 
fifteen measures are going to be. The plan 
‘often seems desperately regular and pre- 
‘determined. It may’ be said, too, that 
Beethoven, by a process of which he alone 
seems to have possessed the secret, has 
eliminated all the “characteristic” folk- 


But there is more genius in Smetana’s 
“Prodana nevesta” overture than fn all this 
more portentous music of Massenet’s; the 
oftener one hears the work the better one 
likes it. The performance went to a charm. 
Mr. Adamowski is to be thanked for let- 
ting us hear Beethoven’s romanza in F once 
more; it is not the sort of thing one cares 
;to hear every day in the week, nor every 
‘month in the year; but it has lain fallow . 
so long that it comes back very fresh and. 
‘inspiring. The more so that Mr. Adamow- 
‘ski shows forth in his Playing just the 


Song zest from the themes themselves; 
they do. not sound in the least Slavic, their 


native wildness has been all tamed out of | 


them. ° 


No doubt these are excellent reasons why 
the symphony should be found poor and 
tiresome, or would be, if one’s feelings tow- 
ard music were governed by reasons, and 
not the immediate result of direct percep- 
tion: -If a man really does not like the 
“Pastorale,” such reasons as -these may 
serve to make Him more comfortable in his 
dislike; but to him who does like the work 


’ 


‘ 


; 


true, ecstatic character of the melody. He 
plays it simply and with a certain rever-. 
ence that has nothing of coldness in if 
with infinite beauty of tone and grace of. 
phrasing. The Paganini caprice, on the 
other hand, seems to us to belong distinct-_ 
ly to the things that have been. A get of. 
variations, written with cleverness, but | 
without genius, is not an inspiring thing | 
nowadays; especially a set of variations in | 
which the main object is to display a 
virtuoso technique. And we do not think 





‘hing excellent te ¥ ey and ‘wo 
‘recalled three times. But our enjoyment 
was in the Beethoven romanza. = — | 
- The next programme—for Jan. 28 and 29 
Athere will be. no rehearsal nor concert this 
week)—is: Meyerbeer, overture to ‘“Stru- 
ensee;’’ Saint-Saéns, concerto for violin, 
No. 1, in A major, opus 20; Chabrier, 
-entr’ace from ‘‘Gwendoline;’’ Sgambati, sym- 
phony, No. 1, in D major, opus 16. Miss 
Olive Mead will be the violinist. 


The twelfth Symphony programme began with 
| Beethoven's ‘Pastoral,’’ beautifully played save 
for afew light touches of modern fashioning, and 
ended with an animated rendering of Smetana’s 
‘‘Sold Bride’ overture. Between these were placed 
the novelties of the occasion—Massenet’s suite, 
‘Les Erinnyes,’’ and a Paganini caprice in an or- 
chestral arrangement by Ladislas Gorski, which 
Mr. ‘I’. Adamowski played with a romance by 
Beethoven. 

The Massenet suite is an elaboration of the inci- 
dental music written by that composer for the orig- 
inal production of De Lisle’s drama modelled upon 
the fateful subject of Auschylus,as shown in his 
portrayal of the tragedy of Orestes, pursued and 
overcome by the Furies. The first score was limited 
in its numbers and in the scope of its orchestration. 
This development, arranged for later performances 
of the play, includes the whole range of the modern 
orchestra, from the piccolo to the _ bass- 
tuba and from the’ harp to the big drum, 
the triangle, the snare-drum and the cym- 
bals. Choruses, omitted in the con- 
cert version, were also supplied. The suite 
divides itself into a strong and earnest andante, 
which might almost be taken as a protest against 
censtraining power; a Grecian dance of various 
figures, now set as for rushing whirls of excited 
dancers, and now for quaint postures and motions; 
ia religious scene or invocation, with a slow, soft, 

tender "cello theme (exquisitely played by Mr. 
Schroeder) for its central spirit, and a swift and 
turbulent dance movement for a conclusion. The 
whole work in its variety, its impetuosity, its sug- 
gestiveness and its romantico-theatrical essence, be- 
longs to a class with which Mr. Paur 1s particularly 
felictious, and it was splendidly delivered. 


{ 


elegant execution, masterful in all points of tech- 
nique and needing but a little more dash to make 
his reading perfect in the modern fashion which 
has succeeded Paganini’s audacious and almost 
rash surprises and tours de force. 

A violinist will be the soloist at the next concert 
also—Miss Olive Mead, who is to play a Saint- 
'Saens concerto. The other numbers will be Mey- 
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Twelfth of the Series Ww 


| Mr. Adamowski gave the calm Beethoven ro- 
mance a placid flow, and in the Paganini caprice— 
a bold air with pyrotechnic variations—a clear and 
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Given Last Night. 


am cet uate ck! . chy ‘pases 
Waried Programme Presented with 
Geed Effcet—Composers of Sev-~ 

eral Nationalities Represented— 
Mr. T. Adamowski the Soloist of 


the Oecasioan. : 

The. selections for last night’s concert : 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, and 
the 12th in the season, were: 


Symphony, No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral’’.......Beethoven 
Romanza for violin ard orchestra, op. 50. 
Beethoven 
Caprice for violin in A minor, op. 1..Paganini 
Incidentul music to "Les. Erinanys”’....Massenet 
Overture to **The Sold Bride’’ Smetana 
The soloist was Mr. T. Adamowski. 
As will be seen, the programme was 
varied enough in regard to the nationali- 
tics of the composers, Germany, Italy, 
France and Bohemia being represented 
in it. The novelty was the Massenet 
suite, consisting of four movements, an 
entr’acte, a txreek ‘dance, a religious 
scene, with an invocation, and a ballet- 
music finale. They were written for a 


-drama by Leconte de Lisle, and some 


of them show the composer at his best, 
end before his invention gave out and 
his mannerisms became so prominent, 
and imparted a monotonous sameness to 
his work. 

The entr’acte, an andante, has a 
flowing theme, of which the cantilena. 
4s long and graceful, and charming in 
effect. In the second movement he 
seems to have had some idea of giving 


. g Greek color to the music by making 


the flutes prominent. It is the mes¢ 
thoughtful and most effectively indi- 
vidualized portion of the suite, and 
though the orchestration is at times 
very brilliant, the composer has_ held 
‘himself in check and avoided his famil- 
iar tendency to use a too lavish hand in 
his instrumental embroideries. The ‘re- 
ligious scene’’ bas a chaste and beau- 
tiful theme, which is given to a solo 
‘cello, and the whole movement is de- 
lightful in effect. 

The finale opens with a fiery dance 
subject, which presently merges into 
something very closely resembling a 
olka, pretty and ear-tickling enough, 
tee with a certain tinge of common- 
place. Here again the instrumentation 
is exceedingly brilliant, with the inev- 
itable Massenet fondness for a noisy 
climax, with the bass drum for a foun- 
dation. 

The suite throughout is interesting and 
wholly pleasing in the hearing, and it 
largely emphasizes the French instinct 
and cleverness in ballet music. Nothing 
could have been more perfect than its 
performance, and the ‘cello solo already 
named, played with such smoothness, 
finish of style and tender purity of taste 
by Mr. Schroeder that he was wbliged to 
rise twice to acknowledge the applause 
that rewarded the effort. 

An exceptionally fine reading of the 
symphony was given by Mr. Paur. No 
new effects were sought for, and there 
was an utter ignoring of the current 
propensity te modernize the old mas- 


— The bright and’ frolicsome 


_ tertaining. 
heard in the suite form, and the ’cello p°?: 
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| terra cotta vase from Tanagra inspired 


numbers. é 
The music of the entr’acte is not 


Smetana him to write one of the more sedate 


themselves of their lively task at th without i | 
) : eir | nterest or without , 
‘ Classical feeling. The flute PH Naghny f 


very best. 


Mr. Adamowski has been heard to bet. | Grecian dance is effective, 


ter advantage than he was in 
tributions to this concert. His A a 
and performance of the Beethoven ro. 
manza were somewhat overtame and 
Sugary, and were pretty and effeminate 
rather than broad and impressive. In 
the Paganini Caprice, which, by the way 
Owes its orchestral accompaniment ito 
One Ladislas Gorski, he was much bet- 
ter, though for some reason or other it 
cid not sound as interesting, as brilliant 
and as well generally in fs new form 
as it does in its original. Mr. Adamow- 
abl. who was cordially received, was ap- 
i great e 5 
iN three times. ALINE GUE T%- 
ere will be no rehearsal - 
cert this week. The next programme te: 
Overture, ‘“‘Struensee,”’ Meyerbeer: con- 
certo No. 1, for violin, Saint-Saens: 
entr’acte from “Gwendoline.” Chabrier: 
Symphony, D-major, Sgamhbati. The so- 
lois@is to be Miss Olive Mead. 


oy es © ee 
The program of the 12th Symphony 
Concert was as follows: 


LIONS dha ahs bat ob e si wc Chon 
Caprice for violin, ig A minor, Fa bch 
i Pa i 
(Transcribed and the orchestral keonaettinete 
ment scored by Ladislas Gorski.) 
(First time.) 
Incidental music to Leconte de Lisle’s 
Les Erinnyes’’ Massenet 
Entr’acte. 
Danse grecque. 
Scene religieuse. 
Invocation. 
| IV. Finale. 
| (First time in Boston.) 
Overture to ‘‘The Sold Bride’’ 


This is the story of Massenet’s music | 
to Leconte de Lisle’s ‘‘Les Erinnyes.”’ 
When the play was first performed at 
the Odéon, Paris, Jan, 6, 1873, Massenet’s 
music consisted of a prelude, an en- ; 
bei and two melodramatic scenes. 
Was written for strings, thre - 
bones, and drums. In the “oene He. 
ligieuse,’’ Act II, the chorus-of Khoe- 
Phores, which frames the ’cello solo, 
Played while Electra invokes Hermes { 
was transcribed for the orchestra. 
Colonne was the conductor. | 
A suite was made out of this music | 
and the numbers were, Prelude, Scéne 
mA mtd 4 nig Sore’ Danse des Satur- | 
ales. was first played at H 
d’Hiver, Feb. 16, 1873. " ee . 
. The play was revived at the Thédtre | 
4yrique, May 15, 1876, and Danbé con- | 
ducted chorus and _ orchestra. Mu- , 
Sicians found there was too much 
dialogue, and theatre-goers complained 
of too much music. Offenbach’s view of |t 


| tickled. 


Smetana | 


| som played beautifully by Mr: Schroe- 


The ’cello- 


er, is one of the most spontaneous and) 


honest of Massenet’s melodies. The 


- finale introduces as a second theme the | 


old familiar cantabile for the 
' 80 dear to this composer. As + whe e, 
| the music is well made and free from 
the suspicion of the Spanish fiy that 
Bed yod leads Massenet to musical ex- 
esses, 


i a * % 

Smetana said, “I composed the ‘Sold 
Bride,’ not on account of ambition, but 
as a sort of consolation, because I was 
reproached, after my opera, ‘The Bran- 
denburgians in Bohemia,’ was pro- 
duced, with being a Wagnerite. People 
said that I could do nothing in lighter 
po sane! ede ga 

e chief theme of the opera, fo 
the leit-motiv is used discreetly, is the 
Sale of the bride, and this furnishes 
thematic material to the overture. The 
piece is familiar and does not demand 
long attention. It was played with great 
spirit. 3 

* 
¥ 


* e 
I regret to say that Mr. Adamowski 


was not at his best. He has made such — | 


praiseworthy progress during th 

few years that his nerfornmanee iat 
night was a disappointment. His in- 
tonation was frequently at fault in 
each piece. The romanza was given 
without breadth or repose, and in the 
caprice the bravura was uncertain and 
without authority. Nevertheless, he 
was applauded loudly. Had the violinist }| 
been Ysaye or Marteau the audience | 
would not apparently have been more 

I did h ‘ue | 

not hear the first two m J 
ments of the Pastoral Symphony, ane 
I hope I shall never be obliged to hear | 
them. To me the whole symphony is 
one of the stupidest works ever penned 

yY a great man. 

There are hundreds, yes thousands of 
estimable persons who delight in 
mimetic music, Beethoven thought- 
fully provided these persons with a 
nightingale, a quail, a cuckoo, and a 
thunder storm in which the thunder- 
clap always precedes the lightning- 
flash. No wonder that they prefer this 
music to the Eroica, the fifth, or the 
first three movements of the ninth 
‘symphony. The only wonder is that 
they do not insist on the conductor 


| wearing a be-ribboned straw that—this 


Style for a quarter—and exchanging h 
baton for a shepherd’s crook. sae ye 


Philip Hale. 


Y’ No. 4, in E minor, op. 98. 


Oppo. 


Grecian mythology was voted more en- erato. 


But the music is often 
solo is a favorite in concert rooms. 
Massenet did not work in antiquarian 
He was wise enough to refrain 
from any attempt to restore the un- 


ico e passionato. 


| 
au 


| 
| 


| 

| 
| 

| : 

; 

| 

| 

| 


’ ¥ | spirit. 
erbeer’s ‘‘Struensec’’ overture, an entr’ aete from | 4 
Chabrier’s ‘*‘Gwendoline,’’ and Sgambati’s D major | 


Symphony. 


ters, a feult, however, it should be add- 
ed, to which Mr. Paur is by no means | VY known. Little or nothing is known 
addicted. The faet would scarcely be about the music that was used in Greek 
+ tragedy, and Massenet contented him- 


- ee 
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Boston Music Hall. 


be no © ncarer ¢ is week, 
i 28 and will be e. 
ay “Struensee,’’ Mey- M 
'* enibeer; No. 3, Saint- SEASON 1897-98 
Saens; entr’acte from - ue 
' Chabrier; symphony in. 3 
a “Miss Olive Mead 


: — BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Whe orch stral usa bers for the 12th ' a Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 
my hony ~ program ae Sage Bee- | 4 
hover iret sixth symphony, Massenet’s 
cidental music to Leconte de Lisle’s | 
es,” and the overture to 


| ae -opera, “The Bartered Bride.” A XII, CONCERT 
M ith Au amowski, the soloist, played a : 


a 
a —_- 


ee 
- . a 7 
~ 


eeth Ovi ren’s F' major romanza for violin 
and o lestra, and Gorski’s transcrip- f SATURD J 
tio! ie the Paganini A minor caprice 4 AY AN 
hs igs oe Mr Adamowski’s interpre- 4 ’ UARY 15, AT 8, P ‘ 
t ef the romanza was admirable i 
thro yughout, the artist playing with a 
brea path of tone and a sympathetic ex- | Pp 
‘ Ee ape of the theme motif that was} q r ocr amme. 
hig! al satisfying. ‘The aria was beau- 1! 
fu Any resented, Mr Adamowski’s fin- 4 
ri g gt oe true to pitch, delicate and f BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 6, (Pastoral). 
the Paganini caprice, the , 
pyove rele! was 


his abilit 


a2) BEETHOVEN ROMANZA in F. 
6) PAGANINI. CAPRICE in A minor. 


EE ne ree 
> A A 


4 on ‘ar’ rea 


e Arrangement and the 
4 aed Pi cordial, Wanda at the a aaa os ie orchestral accompaniment by 
his performance he was re- . 
Vv ral times to the platform. # 
nt ra played Massenet's ‘‘Les at (Fiset timm¢ 
* musi for the first time here, e’ 
led ‘‘tone pha hl was g 
ted, the intricacies and . 
the instrumentation re- P: MASSENET. SUITE, * 
Or eit and d artistic treat- 4 . 
oduction to the “Grecian | (First time. 
ered no obstacles to the men; a ' 
| ‘movement was a different 
a j here the grand team work a 
mp ue y band was notably % 
mt. In the rhythmic oddities of wt SMETANA. 
> tT nge contrasts “Ae har- BY: 
equent tha single 
5 hot on wintais to form 
cle r opinion of the merit of the 
lay on, but there can be no ques- 
ara ie ae aiatin ge $i the i i a 
n n ; seem ng y Be 
awith t e usual unanimity of exe- r- Soloist: 


¥ ne movement the florid phases 
zs T isa t and oboe aie skil- 


he muted cello sang with 7 Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI. 


effect. Has na, and for 
ig Set received 
Use, tne sim a 


Les Erinnyes.’’ 


OVERTURE to “The Sold Bride.”’ 
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Echoes from Yesterday’s 
Symphony Concert. 


Sousa’s Successful Opera, “The Bride 
Elect” —“The idol’s Eye.” 


Vocal and Instrumental Recitals of the | 


Week—Coming Events. 


@he orchestral numbers for the 12th | 


symphony program comprised Bee- 
thoven’s sixth symphony, 
incidental music to Leconte de Lisle’s 
“T.es Errinnyes,’’ and the overture 


Mr T. Adamowski, the soloist, 
Beethoven’s F major romanza for violin 
and orchestra, and Gorski’s transcrip- 
tion of the Paganini A minor caprice 
for violin. Mr Adamowski’s interpre- 
tation of the romanza was 
throughout, the artist playing with a 
breadth of tone and a sympathetic ex- 
position of the theme motif that was 
highly satisfying. The aria was beau- 
tifully presented, Mr Adamowski’s fin- 
gering being true to pitch, delicate and 
firm. In the Paganini caprice, the 
transcription of which by Gorski was 
dedicated to the soloist, the performcr 
was heard to good advantage, the dif- 
ficult variations being skilfuily played, 
and showing his ability in a technical 
way. The harmonic variations call for 
special commendation, and there were 
many passages in the finale given with 
brilliant effect. Mr Adamowski’s re- 


ception was most cordial, and at the) 
he was re-. 


; 
} 


close of his performance 
called several times to the platform, 


The orchestra played Massenet’s ‘‘Les | 


to | 
Smetana’s opera, ‘The Bartered Bride.” | 
played | 


admirable } 


: CP ee Oa RRS a Te LL OF. ae er om 37 tae Pr shes. 

nale, a wild dance motif,-elaborate and 
free in development, was played with 
the necessary abandon and vigor by the 
orchestra, 

Beethoven’s noble ‘‘Pastoral’” sym- 
phony served to give dignity to the long 
program. The work was grandly played. 
The Smetana overture went smoothly, 
as a rule, and the fortissimo passages | 
were given with a vigor that at times 
was almost deafening. 

There will be no concerts this week. | 
The program for Jan 28 and 29 will be | 
as follows: Overture, ‘‘Struensee,’’ Mey- | 

-enbeer; concerto for violin, No. 3, Saint- 
.Saens; entr’acte from . “Gwendoline,” | 
' @habrier; symphony in D major, Sgam- 
| bati, Miss Olive Mead will be the solo- 
ist. 


SEASON 1897-98 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


BOSTON 


Massenet’s © 


ALL. CONCERT, 
| SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, AT 8. P. M. 
| 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 6, (Pastoral). 


a2) BEETHOVEN 
6b) PAGANINI. 


ROMANZA in F., 
CAPRICE in A minor. 


Arrangement and the orchestral accompaniment by 
LADISLAS GORSKI. . 


(First time. ) 


Brinnyes” music for the first time here, | 
and each so-called ‘‘tone picture’ was) 


vividly illustrated, the intricacies and 


peculiarities of the instrumentation re-. 
ceiving conscientious and artistic treat- | 


ment. The introduction to the ‘‘Grecian 
Dance’’ offered no obstacles to the men; 
but the dance movement was a different 
matter, and here the grand team work 
of the symphony band was_ notably 

rominent. In the rhythmic oddities of 

e score, the strange contrasts and hav 
monies are so frequent that a 
hearing does not suffice on which to form 
@ very clear opinion of the merit of the 
interpretation, but there can be no ques- 
tion as to the effectiveness of the move- 
ment, and each contingent, seemingly 
worked with the usual unanimity of exe- 
cution. 

In the third movement the florid phases 
between the clarinet and oboe were skil- 
fully played. The muted cello sang with 
exquisite effect the cantilena, and for 
this charming bit Mr Schroeder received 
rounds of applause. The simple and 
graceful themes in this part are specially 
bDleasing, and preved te be the most sai- 





MASSENET. SUITE, ‘‘ Les Erinnyes.”’ 


(First time.) 


SMETANA. OVERTURE to “The Sold Bride.’ 


single | 


Soloist: 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI. 


- 


A TALENTED CAMBRIDGE GIRL. 


a 


Boston Music Hall. 
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SEASON 1897-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMILL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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XIII. CONCERIL 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, AT 8, Pom: 


Programme. 
MEYERBEER. OVERTURE to “Struensee.” 


SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 1, in B minor, op. 61. 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Andantino quasi Allegretto. 
III. Molto moderato e maestoso. — Allegro non troppo. 


CHABRIER. PRELUDE to Act II. of ‘‘Gwendoline.”’ 
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SGAMBATI. SYMPHONY No. 1, in D major, op. 16. 


I. Allegro vivace, non troppo. 
II. Andante mesto. 


III. Scherzo: Presto. — Trio: Un poco meno. 
[V. Serenata: Andante. 


V. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 


MISS OLIVE MEAD, 


Who has just had the honor of appearing as solo violinist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. (See page 204.) 


Miss OLIVE MEAD. 
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Op. 16, 
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Allegro non troppo 


poco meno. 


No. i, in B minor, op. 61. 


ee 


Un 


of ‘“‘Gwendoline.”' 
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LI 
I, in D major 


Conductor. 
“Struensee. 
maestoso. 


Allegretto. 
ae 1. £io 
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[PHONY ORCHESTRA, 


non troppo. 


‘ to Act TT. 
Presto. 
Andante. 


‘ono?n troppo. 
mesto. 


Soloist 


Allegro con fuoco 
OLIVE MEAD. 
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Programme. 


CONCERTO for Vi 


Allegt 


Finale: 


Ati 
SYMPHONY No. 


Allegro vivace. 


Andante 
Scherzo: 
Serenata: 


EMIL PAUR 
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A TALENTED CAMBRIDGE GIRL. 
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‘Thirteenth Symphony Concert, Emil | 
: Paur, Conductor, in Music Hall 
Last Night—Miss Olive Mead. 
Was the Solo Violinist. 


The program of the 18th Symphony 
'Concert was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Struensee’’............ Meyerbeer 
' Concerto for violin, No. 8, in B minor, 
+» Op. 61 
| Prelude to Act II. of ‘‘Gwendoline’’.... 
| (“habrier | 
-Symphony No. 1, in D major, Op.16.. 
| Szgambati 
Mr. Apthrop’s statement that the 
Overture to ‘Struensee’ is ‘‘indeed: the 
only orchestral composition of Meyer- 
beer’s that has held its place in the 
serlous concert repertory” is too sweep- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the incidental 
music to “Struensee‘‘ has been given 
several times of late years in Paris 
at serious concerts, as at the Chatelet. 
Surely there is no good reason for the 
frequent performance of this overture. 
It is laboriously made and of little or 
no effect. Meyerbeer’s hands were sup- 
ported, when he was strongest, by the 
stage carpenter and the scene painter, 
In his operas there are a few great 
moments and a singular wealth of in- 
genious detail. Many borrowed freely 
from him, and the most ungrateful of 
these borrowers was Wagner. When 
Meyerbeer was obliged to write orches- 
tral music without the aid of the foot- 
lights, he cut a sorry figure. Take this 
overture, for instance; how cut and 
dried it is—without nobility or beauty 
or breadth of theme—without true skill 
in the development. How hopelessly 
Old-fashioned and futile is the orches- 
tration! Nowhere jis there substantial 
thought. Nowhere is there any sus- 
tained flight .of imagination, however 
near the ground. 


a * 
Miss Mead is the third female violin- 
ist who has made her appearance at a 
Symphony. concert in Music Hall. 


line” is beautiful music,\ andr 

does not stale it.. Mr. 7 
Laban, Seep Aree d as he did the sympho- 
ny that followed. This symphony is in- 
geniously put together and there are 
effective passages, but I find it, as a 
whole, carefully thought out and with- 
out genuine’ spontaneity. Sgambati 
eould not free himself in this symphony 


| from ecclesiastical association. You are. 
| reminded constantly of the plain-song 
of the church, which intrudes even in '! 
the Scherzo. I wish Sgambati had been | 
content to stay on his own side of the! 
Alps and had not been afraid of being | 
ealled an Italian. Liszt has other sins} 


to answer for than the creation of the 


Liszt pupil; and Sgambati’s admiration | 
for Liszt is an injury to the individu- | 


ality of his art. 


Philip Hale. 


The first was Mrs. Terese Liebe, who | 


appeared with her brother Theodor 
Liebe, a 'cellist, and Mr. Henschel in 
Beethoven’s concerto in C for piano, 
violin, and ’cello, Jan. 21, 1882. In the 
Same concert she played with her 
brother an andante for violin and ’cello 
from Henschel’s suite op. 23. It was 
at this concert that Mr. Henschel acted 
as conductor, composer and pianist. 

Mrs. Camilla Urso was the next. She 
Played, March 3%, 1888, MRubinstein’s 
concerto op. 46, and she appeared again 
in 1892, 

Miss Mead has a smooth, fluent, well- 
developed technic: Her tone is full and 
pure, and she plays with ease and ac- 
curacy. She is a pupil of whom any 
teacher of technic might well be proud, 
But last night she displayed icy musi- 
cal indifference. There was no warmth. 
There was no feeling; there was no 
Suggestion of emotion. The uniform 
Strength of her tone became monoton- 
ous, She aid not essay, even in 
parrot fashion, dynamic gradations. In 
a word, her performance was _ icily 
regular and soulless. 

The prelude to Act II. of ‘“‘Gwendo- 


Mr. Paur read it. 
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Music Hall: Boston Srupnaiayelean 
The programme of the thirteenth Sym- 
phony Concert, given in the Music Hall 
last Saturday evening, was as follows: 
Meyerbeer: Overture to ‘‘Struensee,’’ 
aint-Saéns: Concerto for violin, No. 8, in B 
| minor, opus 61. ri ait 
_ Chabrier: Prelude to Act II. of ‘‘Gwendoline.’’ 
| Sgambati: Symphony No. 1, in D major, opus 16. 
| Miss Olive Mead was the violinist. 
Every few years Meyerbeer Polymetis 
crops up again at a symphony concert and 
repeats his one orchestral speech—the over- 
ture to “Struensee.’’ True, the man of 
many operatic wiles has other speeches in 
his barrel, but the ‘Struensee’ overture 
|is the only one in which he in the least 
| catches the tone of such dignified solemni- 
| ties. Here he has—apparently much to his 
Own regret, and perhaps still more to that 


} of his hearers—consented to lay aside his 


favorite bass drum, cymbals, snare drum 
and triangle, and attunes his tongue to the 
nobler dialect of the legitimate symphony 


him better on his own ground, the operatic 
stage; for this one bid of his at orchestral 
respectability seems to us very like a 
failure. It has been said of Meyerbeer that 
“he needed the spur of a really lofty 
theme, of a highly poetic situation, to en- 
able him to rise into a high musical at- 
mosphere; he could not evolve really great 
music out of his own brain alone, and it 


Strumental works, not one is of great 
value. Of these latter, his overture to 
‘Struensee’ should probably be given the 
first place; but you would pierce it clean 
through the heart by comparing it with an 


overture by Schumann, Mendelssohn, or | 


even Weber—let alone Beethoven.’”’ The 
thing, with all its learning, is trivial; per- 
haps most trivial of all in its “learning.” 
In listening to it, you pass from an amused 


Smile to a yawn; and wish the composer to 


the deuce before it is over. 


Chabrier’s entr’acte from his ‘Gwendo- | 
| To the Editor of the Transcript: 


line’ impresses one more and more by its 
poetic, imaginative beauty, the more one 
hears it. Here you find true genius speak- 
ing its own language. When the opera was 
given in Paris, in 1898, some of the critics 
found this entr’acte a “long and useless 
movement.’’ Perhaps the same critics 
might reverse this judgment today; but, 
whatever its theatrical uselessness may be, 
it is certainly profoundly beautiful concert- 
music, in spite of its rather rambling, epi- 


sodic character and its vagueness of form. 
That it is exceedingly difficult may safely 
be suspected; not technically difficult, per- 
/haps, but in a higher than a merely tech- 
/nical sense. It has the subtler difficulty of 


much of Chopin’s pianoforte music, which 
fully reveals its secret only to the born 
and predestined Chopin-player. We could 
not but feel, last Saturday evening, that 
the true gist and proportion of some pas- 
sages were missed and the true expression 
distorted, fine as the performance was 
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| playing it is as good as a mile. = 
Sgambati’s D major symphony does not 
|strike one as a work of genius, but as a 
work of musicianship, cleverness, and taste 
One feels the composer to be a man of cul- 
ture and’ sensibility, a man who has some- 
thing to say and Knows still better how to 
say it; his writing shows something very | 
like style. It is well worth while to give 
such a work now and then; one cannot be 
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forever feasting on masterpieces, Only, we 


should have preferred it on another pro- 
gramme; a list of four compositions, two of 
them in several movements, in which only 
one—and that, the shortest—has the faintest 
claim to being considered a masterpiece, is 
a pretty dreary list. The symphony was. 
well played, but, as it seemed to us, not 
particularly brilltantly. Indeed, the whole 
concert was rather dull. 
Miss Olive Mead, a pupil of Mr. Kneisel‘s, 
comes forward as an admirably equipped 
violinist. Young and inexperienced though 
she be, she has a cool self-possession that 


orchestra. We must own that we like | ™4"y an older hand might envy her; it 4s 


not often that one finds a neophyte face a 
large audience with so untrembling'a bow- 
arm. Her tone is warm, full, smooth and 
brillfant, her technique very highly devel- 
oped; her phrasing is musicilanly and grace- 
ful, and she gives evidence of fine and cul- 
tivated musical feeling. Hers is the honest- 
est sort of violin-playing; straightforward, 
free from tricks, full of a warmth of senti- 


may safely be said that, of his purely in- | ment which seems to be just now in the 


transition stage between girlish collowness | 


and maturer depth. In a word; she madea 


| very fine impression indeed, and was re- 
_peatedly and enthusiastically recalled. 


The next programme is made up wholly 
of works by Tchaikovsky, as follows: sym- 
phony No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathétique,’’ 
opus 74; concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in 
G minor, opus 44; overture, ‘‘1812,”’ opus 49, 
Mr. Alexander Siloti will be the pianist. 


THE BIG HATS AT MUSIC HALL 


—_———- . 


I am impelled to write concerning the 
“broad hats and spreading feathers’’ worn 
in the lecture or concert room. It seems to 
me a manifestation of thoughtlessnesgs, or, 
perhaps, even selfishness without excuse, 
on the part of the wearers. Would it not 


be possible for the management of the 


Symphony rehearsals and concerts to insist 
upon a reform in this direction? The floor 
of the Music Hall being level renders 
greater the difficulty of seeing performers 
or soloists, and, when one has paid no 
small price for a seat, it seems unpardone 
able on the part of ladies to wear such ob- 
structing headgear, when a small theatre 
hat would protect the head and be much 
less offensive, in case the wearer could not 
remove it. I feel sure that many will join 
me in expressing such sentiments, and 
await a response from someone with the 
hope that agitation may bring about a goo 
result in Music Hall. - Mus 
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BED fot sogeor aad able in its easy fluency, its certainty M TTER 
-Miss i Oli ve Mead Makes Her | | od finish, ‘ She lave ; * = Sue A We 
| oe ae ade ee ) i by elegance, brea an is- Ps a y story (c ? 

--~Debut as a Soloist. tintin, with confidence and authority, riter of filth, produces a pure ser note 

, ane, € - ie Us. . , ‘ ° . - r 

ate i alsin Her performance of the Saint-Saens Meyerbeer and sgambati in the geome closcle ht 0 othe the music: 
i : j 4 Pe concerto was very beautiful) indeed, in | urally it erquires the mast ea : at- 
The Varied Programme Presented all@hat regards the technical essentials Sym iF on Con cert shading, and the nuances of the oroheatte 
with Brilliant Effect—Mr, Paur’s pel hg oa a ths boriewine Posey Payne PuOnY WE Ue deserve all praise, 
Sympathetic Reading Brings Out of her efforts her playing was singularly Meyerbeer’s Overture to “Struensee,” || King; yf a +f 


the Fine Points of Some of the aba Shoei! igs y wd 7 al With which the coneert of Saturday began, reat symphonic composer, 


"a i Qa , i , hon Vi ° 
Old Favorites. cerity. The slow movement was given was like a buoy set in a yacht race, for i wubiont eit watch performed 


with delightful purity of taste and grace it served to show how far the modern exhibition of Musical ap 
The i8th concert of the Boston Sym- o¢ phrasing, and in the more brilliant orchestral craft had sailed. There was a | ticism holds; Italian “themes: are cooked 
phony orchestra, in Music Hall last and exacting moments of the work she time when this work was thought too com. | 2™,2¢ German manner, and just as Rich- 


icyquitted herself with unfailing exact- : ard Strauss (in his “In 'T ” Nes: 
evening, was given before a very large ie plex, and its orchestration was considered + Hochheimer “Chianti,” de Dna Bones 


audience, the selections being: Miss Mead is decidedly an artist of something wonderfully fine; now it is re- calling his Chianti ‘“‘TTochhei ” ad 
haya ga me rg i 61 ae yb whom much may be arg tg 2 von pcb Barded as a very simple affair, sooks his Italian thoughts with plenty af 
Concerto for violin, No. 1, op. 61.. -Saens n she has grown in experience 66, a i. ¥ rerman sauce. Liszt is 
Prelude to act 8, ‘‘Gwendoline”’.._. 0 Rags cathed the sl uaa ee And none so poor to do it reverence. this, and the fault stands @6h thee ae 
Ree, Sh Fe. RON. 30 ico ss a0 --se--Sgambatl  Yarmth, variety and passionateness in Nevertheless it presented some dramatic j lyon a second hearing of th work. 
The soloist was Miss Olive Mead. expression. The honor of so young an points, and its chief theme was not an un- | , There was no valid reason for a second 
artist appearing at a Symphony concer attractive bit of melody. Its counterpoint earing of the symphony, except perhaps 
oer we ren ie onary a was fully justified by the admirably was not in any degree awe-inspiring, and the possession of the score and» paris, 
ried and brilliant in character, and ad- _ guided talent that she manifested. She tS occasional blatancy caused one to. and, sufficient honor was done to the or- 
mirably balanced. It is true that there _ at once won the good will of her audi- remember how the gentle Schumann be-.j Chestral pioneer of a yocal nation, by the 
ad oie nothize new, although the ence, which applauded her with excep- came fiery when rebuking the footlight- presentation of the evork four years ago, 
| | tional enthusiasm after each movement, flavor of Meyerbeer., The national flavor is present in the 
| Meyerbeer overture is so seldom played, nq vigorously recalled her four or five Spite of all the attacks, Meyerbeer has | SYMphony, perceptible even under its Teu- 
| and as the symphony had only one pre- times at the end of the concerto. Her made some wonderful bits of scoring; his eae disguise, in the employment of the | 
| vious hearing here, they may be fairly Success was overwhelming. Miss Mead | use of English horn in the grand duo of the ; Old Roman ecclesiastical modes and in the 
| r has studied under Mr, Kneisel, who may MHuguencts, _his grand drum crescendos | folk-song character of the Serenade, 
viewed in the light of novelties. well take pride in his pupil. in the Benediction of the Poignards, his Hat a Composer who betrays effort in 
Meyerbeer’s overture, composed as a . The next programme is to be devoted of Phe ment of Bass Clarinette in the finale | his work (although the resultant move- 
relude to his brother’s tragedy of the | to Tschaikowsky, of whose works the of the same opera, his kettle-drum melody | ments are musicianly) and who has no 
. following are to be given: Symphony in the second act of ‘Robert,’ his bassoon | Very perceptible glow of thematic inven- 
same name, was well worth the hearing No. 6, “Da thet ue”; concerto for plano bassages at the Rising of the Nuns, and a j tion, should add an extra movement to the 
again, though it has aged somewhat | No. 2 (for the first time at these con- host of other instances, might be adduced | regular symphonic four, was certainly un- | 
since it was last heard. When it orig- | certs); and the overture, “1812.” The so- tO prove the man more of a genius than a wise. \ et the added movement is prob- 
inally appeared it was thought rather | loist will be Mr. Alexander Siloti. charlatan, | ably, together With the Scherzo, the most | 
profound; so much so that it was pro- he old monks abused the Roman Coli- } Sspontancous part of the whole Symphony. 
claimed by one facetious critic that its Sseum but used its stones to build their The leading over from the Serenade into | 
title should be ‘“‘Abstrusensee.’’ The churches; the modern composers have the {‘inale (for the two last movements 
| why and the wherefore of this is dif- treated Meyerbeer in very much the same | are joined together a la Beethoven), is | 
ficult ta understand at this late date, fashion, The performance of the overture rather abrupt, and the sudden tumult of 
for at present it seems to be, despite was brilliant and its dramatic character | the finale is as unexpected as if an irate | 
‘its flights into fugato, exceedingly sim- _lost nothing in Mr. Paur’s reading. father had suddénly appeared at a window | 
ple, and what was once deemed its | Miss Olive Mead was the soloist of the and violently broken up the serenade! Yet | 
massive and complicated instrumenta- . | concert. She appeared in St. Saens violin | the finale gained somewhat on a second | 
tion has. become rather thin and plain concerto in B minor. The great violin | hearing; there is in it & proper brilliancy | 
_ sailing in comparison with the orches- concertos can be easily counted’ on and a sufficiency of effective contrast. | 
_ tration of today. Still, it is yet an ad- the fingers of one hand, and this one is Mhe chief charge to be made against | 
mirable overture, somewhat operatic in hot of them. It is prolix, ornate after | the composer is that he is not his natural | 
its general aspect, but strong and ef- | the manner of violin concertos, and makes | Self; he is continually striving to do some. | 
| fective in its way, and the most ambi- a long story out of a very short message. Pg in the style of the masters whom 
tious and the only deserving example cf Miss Olive Mead played it in a chaste and rg caused him to worship, and the effect 
eeay etree & more serious work for the | biameless mariner. Sap parent. Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ sym- 
ore wate eens oat, RETAOTms nce was taste i comparisons are always a ine Hagine Sdereaeae than this work of 
| ra n color rfe - é ess task, one could not help re.~] the é ser, 
Pies e color and perfect in execu membering the mighty breadth of Taos tage: may be expected from Sgambati 
The Chabrier entr’acte holds its own in his debut in this work, three years ago, akan He Roi less learned and more 
firmly, and gains in interest with each and contrasting it with the suavity of the mings ete ‘7 S$ it is, ge Symphony may be 
succeeding presentation. It was exquis- present performance; Achilles in petticoats ainat) ‘at as an ay work in [talian mu- 
itely read and played, the beautiful com- was not more out of place than the pas- re tris ee Naw tha oe world owes Sgambati 
binations for the wind instruments be- sion of St. Saens clothed in a Chester- poe Te ne se 3 1 naeag wedge which he 
ing given with especial delicacy of style fleldian Imperturbability. In short it was at "a <n" paodk week laly. But we need not | 
and charm of effect. the right thing in the wrong place, the ifalt. S Symphony any more in the Music | 
If the Sgambati ayephony is not a ie 3 artist in ithe rns er TOI Ons - concerts, Louis C, Elson, 
reat work, it is, nevertheles » in | & CC purely as vio in-pliaying Miss 4 eo a 
individuality and in mastery of ore es- Mead S work becomes worthy of gredt , What is the use of one subway? Bos- 
tral eer ment. and may be safely pro- | fll bate aon oe intonation wae st tg oh ton would like a dozen. Particularly one 
nounced the most important and the y pure an ere was a surety in her adi . i 
most successful work for the orchestra the wat imparted a sense of confidence | RbAn when oe wht ae r tease " 
| that the modern Italian school has pro- | to the auditor. The passages in harmonies | y en everybody is trying to 
duced, It is less vague and more pe | amie hare. of the Second mt Sgr ceh at get in to the rehearsals before Mr. Paur | 
from the too-deliberate strugeli for 2 ith remarkable purity, and the | he ins the first piece on the proerar 
mere originality than are the ne re- brilliant floriture of the finale had not a | yh crush of shh on 6 Phat Me, 
cent efforts of the composer. All that Suspicion of Blur, As a consequence Miss ses ye y caused 
it has to say was brought out clearly, Mead was recalled again and again, with |.@ block of cars euch as 
forcibly and satisfyingly by the intelli- sreat enthusiasm, by the large audience. hasn’t been geen in Tre- 


Chabrier’s | se 
sent and srmparnetic reading accorded “Gwendoline” came Next; it ie a strong mont street since that 


it by Mr. ur. 
; contrast to the overture to the work, that | downstairs road was first 
Miss Olive Mead proved to be a young | being all tumult, kettledrum, and piccolo, | opened. 
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Yoming Season of Grand Opera in Bos- 
A 5  ton-—Preludes and Echoes. 
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The Symphony Orchestra gave its thirteenth ; and p r . 
concert of the season last evening in Music Hall. “mention 
| The program was: 


Overture, ‘‘Struensee,’’ Meyerbeer 
Concerto for Violin, No. 3, B minor, op. 

61 Saint-Saens 
Prelude to Act II. of ‘“‘Gwendoline’’. .Chabrier 
Symphony No. 1, D major, op. 16....Sgambati 
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When a soloist is recalled again and 
again by a symphony rehearsal audi- 
‘eénce—usually undemonstrative to a de- 

ree—while artists of Mr Paur’s orches- 
tra joined enthusiastically in the plau- 
‘@its of the time; the fact is. significant 
‘of a very decided success indeed. The 


= | 
Wy a, 


sung violinist, Miss Olive Mead, in 


“whose carcer a goodly number of resi- 


Ments in greater Boston are interested, 
4s entitled to warm congratulations over 
‘@ triumph that was at once popular and 


artistic. 


~The playing of the young artist in 
Saint-Saens’ concerto for violin, No. 3, 
‘which constituted her offering to the 


symphony program last week, is in 
truth entitled to warm praise. Miss 


; Mead is.in every sense of the term the) 


‘Mistress of her instrument. If now and 

Re is _ She failed to evoke quite the 
Strength of tone which an Ysaye was 
a le to present in this concerto, in deli- 
‘cacy of touch, richness of tone and fine- 
ly delicate appreciation of the com- 
-poser’s thought, Miss Mead’s perform- 
‘@nce left nothing to be desired. Add to 
‘¢his that the embellished passages of 
t ne eoncerto were executed with a skill 
‘@nd speed that were the more marvyel- 
@us because of the lack of all apparent 


‘effort in her playing, and the “reason | 


why” of her noteworthy success will 
‘readily be understood. | 

hie name of Olive Mead is well as- 
‘sured of a high place in the ranks of the 
distinguished women violinists of our 


' Meyerbeer opened the program. Per- 


§ the excellence of the presentation 
if the “Struensee” overture was due in 
@ mesure, at least, to a desire on the 
orchestra’s part to show that the works 
6 osers of schools old as well as 


no de 


The program w 


as very pleasant throughout, and 


there was a graceful and uninterrupted curve of 


descent from th 
the solidity of t 


e flippancies of the overture to 
he symphony. The overture, of 


course, is a very delightful work, but it is too 
easily understood, perhaps, to suit modern taste. 


The Chabrier p 


relude is equally pleasant and 


more modern. It is what the program eloquently 
calls freiphantasierend, and in its dreamy mean- 


derings, leading 


no whither, it arouses the state 


of perplexed doubt that is the foundation of art 


conviction. The 
especially in spo 
at times brillian 


Sgambati symphony wears well, 
ts. It is an honest, solid work: 
t and passionate, and there are 


discoverable and original ideas, as well as the 
rich fringes of learning. It was interpreted with 
fine vigor and with the most faultless taste by 


the orchestra. 


The interest of the concert, however, centered 
in the soloist, Miss Olive Mead. ‘This artist has 
Steadily improved in her work, and has now 
reached the point of excellence where she may 
successfully challenge comparison with older vio- 


linists. She has 


taste, intelligence and skill, and 


She is the interpreter as well as the player. Her. 
work at this concert was most satisfactory and 


most delightful. 


She reached to the very heart 


of her work, reading it like a true artist—her 


phrasing showing rare intelligence—and playing | 


it with rare tec 
ished, careful 


hnical skill. It was a most fin- 


and thoughtful piece of work, | 


played in a large, broad, fluent style and with 
unaffected sincerity. There were brilliancy, grace. | 


solidity and feeling, and excuses on the plea of | 


youth were not 


needed. The difficulties of tl: 


work were conquered by Miss Mead with gracefu! 
ease, but excellent as is her technique, large and 


free as is her b 


owing, she compels one to listen 


to her as artist, and full satisfaction is the re- 
sult. Miss Mead deservedly won the admiration 


and enthusiasm 


of her audience, and if her pro- 


gress in the future is as rapid as in the past she 
will soon stand in the very front rank of her att. 
At the next concert there will be a Tschaikow- 


sky program, 

| Concerto for pi 
overture. The 
Siloti. 


including the Sixth Symphony, 
anoforte, No. 2, and the ‘1812” 
soloist will be Mr. Alexander 


| 
} 


| 


| 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It should be in hands 
which open easil¥ and are not watched to 
see the outgo. It is a question of high 
artistic worth and not of pennies, just like 
@ university or a gallery—a question of edu- 
cation and refreshment. Al] this can be ac- 
complished more easily in New York than 
heré, and our town has now at last a good 
orchestra. It is not a question of countries 
or peoples, but of a strong wish—then the 
rest follows. A certain civic pride would 
be born with the New York orchestra. No 
especial conductor, no especial music, no 
set of people—nothing but education, civili- 
zation, kindliness through art.” 
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SYMPHONY PROGRAMMES 
To the Editor of the Transcript: | sg 

Can you, Mr. Editor, who seem able te 
find the right answer to any question on 
any subject, tell ever so many of us who 


want» to know, what the long-suffering 
‘musical’ public of Boston has done that it 


| dose, and not make us take it in a mp 


Besides, is. it good programme-maki 1g? 
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The symphony chosen for the third concert of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, which took 
place at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 


evening of the 20th was Dvorak’s “The New | 


World.”’ It was played exceedingly well by this 


! 
unrivalled organization, geing given with the 
. spirit and delicate tenderness which we have a¥/§ 


right to expect from this well drilled and intelli- 
gent orchestra, of which Boston is so justly 


; proud and New York honored by its annual visits. 
‘An intensely interesting novelty performed, was 


Massenet’s ‘‘Les Erinnyes,’’ (The Furies). The 


\ whole consisted of an Entr’ acte, a Grecian dance, | 
Scene Religieuse and Finale. The music is con- 
_Sidered some of the very best ever written by 


' Massenet, and its rendering by Mr. Paur and his 
talented men evidenced a keen perception, which 
: left absolutely nothing to be desired. This fas- 
‘cinating suite will certainly bear repetition. Mme. 
_ Lillian Nordica was soloist; she sang Beethoven's 


‘ Greeting, from 


—_— 


scena and aria, ‘‘Ah! Perfido,’’ and Elizabeth’s 
‘‘Tannhauser,’’ with dramatic 
emphasis and clear, crisp and distinct enun- 
ciation. Nordica is fully able to cope with al 


| s difficulties which may occur, either in the rendi- 


_tion of vocal demands, or in a denial of the de- 


| 


disagreeable temper was owing to a ‘‘fuss’’ she | 


should be afflicted with three consecutive 
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Symphony programmes having the only 
Soloist (or soloists) each time a violinist? 


-‘more.than that, musicians themselves, who 


: 
by 
¥ 


last September 


‘are not overfond of the violin (at least any’ 
violin playing less than by an .Ysaye or 
-Marteau), and yet who paid 

800d round sums for season. seats on the 


— 


mands of an admiring audience, insisting upon 
an encore, which she could not and would not 
give. Some were unkind enough to say that her 


had at the rehearsal with the famous ‘*Bostons,’’ 
whom she described as a lot of ‘‘Kalamazoo Musi- 
cians.’’ Isn’t it passing strange that discords 
will occur even in the heavenly realms of music, 


There are ‘niany persons fond of aubte." which is generally supposed to have charms to 


sooth the savage breast.’’ Uanetté - jam -2.7 qa. 
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Olive Mead, Soloist at the 


Symphony Concert. 


' 


Last Week of “A Normandy Wedding” 
at the Park Theater. 


Ooming Season of Grand Opera in Bos- 
ton—Preludes and Echoes. 


—_ 


When a soloist is recalled again and 
again by a symphony rehearsal audi- 
ence—usually undemonstrative to a de- 
gree—while artists of Mr Paur’s orches- 
tra joined enthusiastically in the plau- 
dits of the time, the fact is. significant 
of a very decided success indeed. The 
young violinist, Miss Olive Mead, in 
whose career a goodly number of resi- 
dents in greater Boston are interested, 
is entitled to warm congratulations over 
a triumph that was at once popular and 
artistic. 

The playing of the young artist in 
Saint-Saens’ concerto for violin, No. 3, 
Which constituted her offering to the 
BYmMmphony program last week, is in 
truth entitled to warm praise. Miss 
Mead is in every sense of the term the 
mistress of her instrument. If now and 
again she failed to evoke quite the 
Strength of tone which an Ysaye was 
able to present in this concerto, in deli- 
cacy of touch, richness of tone and fine- 
ly delicate appreciation of the com- 
poser’s thought, Miss Mead’s perform- 
ance left nothing to be desired. Add to 
this that the embellished vassages of 
the concerto were executed with a skill 
and speed that were the more marvel- 
Ous because of the lack of all apparent 
effort in her playing, and the ‘reason 
Why’”’ 
readily be understood. 


The name of Olive Mead is well as- | 


sured of a high place in the ranks of the 
distinguished women violinists of our 
time. 

Meyerbeer opened the program. Per- 


haps the excellence of the presentation 
of the “Struensee” overture was due in 
&@ measure, at least, to a desire on the 
orchestra’s part to show that the works 
of composers of schools old as well as 
new wil. receive caretul and apprecia- 
tive treatment at the hands of Mr 
Paur’s players. 

The prelude to the second act of 
shabrier’s ‘‘Gwendoline’’ found careful 
performance, and Zgambati’s first sym- 
phony, which fairly tested, in its varied 
demands, the resources and skill of our 
famous orchestra,was played with much 
Spirit and success. The symphony is 
rather lengthy as a wind-up for a con- 
cert, but there’s no denying that it has 
many beauties well worth setting 
forth. | 
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of her notewcrthy success will | 


c rr ‘or tl : : w AG bk 
ONT TE COMmORET S DECOY Consarty 
sent the compose >. 
piano for the first hearing at the s 


'phony concerts, and the c tagih tal 
symphony with the overtur 


1812”? will 
be included among the offerings. “nit 


Music. 


The Symphony Orchestra gave its thirteenth 
concert of the season last evening in Music Hall. 
The program was: 


Overture, ‘‘Struensee,’’ Meyerbeer 
Concerto for Violin, No. 8, B minor, op. 
61 


The program was very pleasant throughout, anid 
there was a graceful and uninterrupted curve of 
descent from the flippancies of the overture to 
the solidity of the symphony. The overture, of 
course, is a very delightful work, but it is. too 
easily understood, perhaps, to suit modern taste. 
The Chabrier prelude is equally pleasant and 
more modern. It is what the program eloquent}|) 
calls freiphantasierend, and in its dreamy mea) 
derings, leading no whither, it arouses the stat: 
of perplexed doubt that is the foundation of ar 
conviction. The Sgambati Symphony wears we!! 
especially in spots. It is an honest, solid work: 
at times brilliant and passionate, and there are 
discoverable and original ideas, as well as the 
rich fringes of learning. It was interpreted wit) 
fine vigor and with the most faultless taste 
the orchestra. 

The interest of the concert, however, centered 
in the soloist, Miss Olive Mead. This artist bus 
Steadily improved in her work, and has now 
reached the point of excellence where she ma: 
successfully challenge comparison with older y 
linists. She has taste, intelligence and skill, a 
She is the interpreter as well as the player. H 
work at this concert was most Satisfactory a: 
most delightful. She reached to the very hea 
of her work, reading it like a true artist—) 
| phrasing Showing rare intelligence—and play ii 
| it with rare technical skill. It was a most 1 
ished, careful and thoughtful piece of wo 
| played in a large, broad, fluent Style and w 
unaffected sincerity. There were brilliancy, gra: 
| Solidity and feeling, and excuses on the plea 
youth were not needed. The difficulties of 
work were conquered by Miss Mead with grace! 
ease, but excellent as is her technique, large : 
\free as is her bowing, she compels one to lis‘ en 
| to her as artist, and full satisfaction is the 
sult. Miss Mead deservedly won the admiratiou 
and enthusiasm of her audience, and if her pro 


gress in the future is as rapid as in the past slic 


At the next concert there will be a Tschaikow 
Sky program, including the Sixth Symphony, 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, and the ‘1812" 
overture, The soloist will be Mr. Alexanide 
Siloti. 


: 
| will soon stand in the very front rank of her :!' 
' 
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stra in th 
brought some interesting letters to the com- 
mittee which has in hand the task of rais- 


ing a million dollars for this purpose. One . 


which we copy from the Critic was sent by 
Colonel Henry L. Higginson, who founded 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 

“Why my native city (I was born in 
Amity street) should have waited so long to 
set up an orchestra on a lasting basis—an 
orchestra which should work for itself only, 
should hold together year after year, and 
So make its own traditions—why it should 
have waited seems incomprehensible, but 
then how little we know! The Philharmonic 
Orchestra is good, but it is composed of 
musicians who play everywhere and every- 
thing and under every leader; and as an 
orchestra it gives too few concerts. New 
York should have an orchestra which has 
nothing to do but play often—twice to four 
times a week—in New York and its neigh- 
borhood—the best music—old and new—an 
orchestra of eighty or more men, undef one 
conductor, who does nothing else. And it 
should settle the fact that this orchestra is 
to go on for ten years, should reach only 
for the best work and be patient as to re- 
sults. It should not expect that the re- 
ceipts would equal the costs—for years or 
perhaps forever. It should be in hands 
which open easil¥ and are not watched to 
see the outgo. It is a question of high 
artistic worth and not of pennies, just like 
@& university or a gallery—a question of edu- 
cation and refreshment. All this can be ac- 
complished more easily in New York than 
here, and our town has now at last a good 
orchestra. It is not a question of countries 
or peoples, but of a strong wish—then the 
rest follows. A certain civic pride would 
be born with the New York orchestra. No 
especial conductor, no especial music, no 
set of people—nothing but education, civili- 
zation, kindliness through art.” : 


SYMPHONY PROGRAMMES 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 


Can you, Mr. Editor, who seem able to | 
find the right answer to any question on 
any subject, tell ever so many of us who 
want to know, what the long-suffering 
musical public of Boston has done that it 
Should be afflicted with three consecutive 
Symphony programmes having the only 
soloist (or soloists) each time a violinist? 

There are many persons fond of music, 
more than that, musicians themselves, who 
are not overfond of the violin (at least any 
violin playing less than by an Ysaye or 
Marteau), and yet who paid last September 
good round sums for season seats on the 
Strength of the prospectus, including, if I 


metropolis | - 


- left absolutely 
~cinating suite will certainly bear repetition. Mme. 
Lillian Nordica was soloist; she sang Beethoven's 


' Greeting, 


- Ciation. 
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course this season. Why is this thus? 
Unless Mr. Paur does not wish to displease 
the Musical Courier by .encouraging any 
foreign talent! 9 Bi 
When we shall have home talent equal 
to Ysaye’s gift, that will “be another 
story,” to quote Kipling; till then we 
‘ should be allowed to hear (and thus learn 
and progress) such “stars” as the above 
mentioned. | i | 
If the reason is a financial one, if these 
‘stars’? are too expensive, and, like true 
Stars, come high, then the wind is out of 
my sails, and I will simply be grateful to 
that generous man, Mr. Higginson, for 
what music we are able to have. | 
But if we must have three (four?). loca] 
‘solo violinists, cannot Mr. Paur divide the 
dose, and not make us take it in a- lump? 
Besides, is. it good programme-making? 


ag. y y Kay 
Jan. 21. $59 
es 

The symphony chosen for the third coneert of 
; the Symphony orchestra, which 
place at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
evening of the 20th was Dvorak’s “The New 
World.’’ It was played exceedingly well by this 
unrivalled organization, given with the | 


Boston took 


reing 


. Spirit and delicate tenderness which we have a 


right to expect from this well drilled and intelli- | 
gent orchestra, of which justiv 
proud and New York honored by its annual visits. 
An intensely interesting novelty performed, ws 
Massenet’s Hrinnyes,’’ (The Furies). The 


;Oston is so 


‘Tes 


‘whole consisted of an Entr’ acte, a Grecian dance, 


Scene Religieuse and Finale. The musie is con- | 
sidered some of the very best ever written by | 


1 Massenet, and its rendering by Mr. Paur and his 


talented men evidenced a keen perception, which 
nothing to be desired. This fas- 


“Ah! Perfido,’’ and Elizabeth’s 
‘"Tannhauser,’’ with dramatic 
clear, crisp and distinet enun- 
Nordica is fully able to cope with all 
difficulties which may occur, either in the rendi- 
tion of vocal demands, or in a denial of the de- 
mands of an admiring audience, insisting upon 
an encore, which she could not and would not 
give. Some were unkind enough to say that her 
disagreeable temper was owing to a ‘‘fuss’’ she | 
had at the rehearsal with the famous ‘‘Bostons.”’ 
whom she described as a lot of ‘‘Kalamazoo Musi- 
cians.’’ Isn't it strange that discords 
Will occur even in the heavenly realms of music, 
Which is generally supposed to have “charms to 
sooth the savage breast.’ (© 


aria, 
from 
emphasis and 


scena and 


passing 


Mr LEO SCHULZ, 


am not mistaken, among other i Ra eRe 


of Pugno, the great French pianist, now in 
this country. So far as I can learn, neither 





ALEXANDRE SILOTI, 
The celebrated Russian pianist, 


SEASON 1897-98 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Condueton. 


ALY. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY oO, AT 8, P. M. 


Tschaikovsky Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathétique,’’ op. 74. 


I, Adagio. ~ Allegro non troppo. 
Il. Allegro con grazia 

III. Allegro molto vivace. 

IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2,in G major, Op. 44. 


I. Allegro brillante e molto Vivace. 
It. Andante non troppo. 
Ill. Allegro con fuoco. 


(First time at these Concerts. ) 


OUVERTURE SOLENNELLE, “1812,” 


Soloist: 


Mr. ALEXANDER SILOTTI. 
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A Tschaikowsky Programme at. 


aries, the language of e 


the Symphony Concert. 


It would require a Baconian cryptogram- , 
ist to discover the exact reason for giving | 


a Tschaikowsky programme on Feb. 5, 


The great Russian was born in December | 


and died in November. But, whatever 
the inspiring cause may have been, the re- 
sult was an excellent one, 

Few recent composers could bear the 
touchstone test of having an audience hear 
one of their compositions after another; 
a Kubinstein programme of this style led 
to dullness, and Brahms himself is not 
entirely effective when taken in allopathic 
and continuous doses, But the _ three 


| Tschaikowsky works which formed this 


. alleen 


prosramme were wel] contrasted and 
Showed the versatility of the great com- 
poser in a very emphatie way. 

People may prate of vulgarity as much 
as they will, but one may suspect that this 
decried “vulgarity” of some of the Rus- 
Sian master’s themes if translated into 
German would become *‘Volks-thuemlich,”’ 
—‘‘popular’”’ in the best sense. With all 
the strivings of the modern Slavonic com- 


_ posers, the true Russian School of composi- 
| tion seems to the present reviewer still 


represented by Glinka and Tschaikowsky. 

The concert began with the *‘Pathetie”’ 
Symphony. We are glad to see that the 
sensational story of the composer having 
committed suicide, after writing this 


|, SWan’s song, is no longer coupled with the 


work; it is sufficiently remarkable that 
such a wonderful presentation of Sorrow 
and Death should have immediately pre- 
ceded his own death by Asiatic cholera, 
As with Mozart’s Requiem, the coincidence 
is strange ana poetic enough without bor- 
rowing untrue adjuncts to embellish it. 

Of the performance one cannot say too 
much, only the reviewer’s rhapsodies 
would now become a thrice-told tale. But 


| the repeated hearings have proved that 


the work is genuine, it is not a dazzling 
bit of froth, like Gounod’s “‘Redemption,’’ 
it is not less Striking on its third hearing 
than it was at its first performance. 

The ingenious 5-4 scherzo went with a 
freedom that Speaks volumes for the 


orchestra and its director, and at the close 
of the third movement Mr. Paur received 
an Ovation that was decidedly unusual in 
& Symphony. If one divided Gray’s great 
verse in halves it would give a perfect de- 
Scription of the meaning of the two last 
movements :— 


“The boast of heraldry, the Pomp of power 
And all that beauty, ali that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour. . 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave,’’ 
And the glitter and sparkle of the march 


of the third movement, the wailing and 
wretchedness of the finale, Were given 
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Sympho One does. 
traits which gleam. 
of T'schaikowsky’s works; the 
have a touch of the Slav, bu 
every measure of the 

taught that Art needs 
everywhere the overt 
ample, is f 


' thetic Sym 


direct, un- 

no passage seemed 

ve power, no phrase 

shading of it. 

es in the first move- 

is pitted against al- 

ra, and in these the 

S clear without ever de. 

oise and pounding. Shake- 

speare must have had some of the mod- 
ern pianists in mind when he wrote: — 

‘Oh, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength, 
But it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.’’ 


Mr. Siloti evidently does not belong to 
the tyrannous ones. With the exception 
of a slight over-use of the damper-pedal 
in the first movement, there was not a 
fault to be found by even the hypercritical; 
the great octave-work in the first move. 
ment was as if Rubinstein had recrossed 
the Styx, and the tenderness of the sec- 
ond movement showed that the pianist un- 
derstood the dividing line between senti- 
ment and sentimentality, 

The finale was brilliant, although in a 
little less degree than the opening Allegro. 
The furore that followed the close of 
the performance was something verv unu- 
sual; seven times. was the pianist re- 
catled with éever-increasing plaudits. The | 
reviewer cordially echoes the evident sen-— 
timent of the audience. 

As to the work, it may be called “ela- | 
vier-maessig’”’ (well fitted to the piano), al- 
though its first movement seemed dwarfed 
by its juxtaposition with the threnody of 
the preceding Symphony. The second move- 
ment, an Andante, seems the most succes- 
ful, and is certainly the most poetic por. 
tion of the work. Some trio passages of 
violin, violoncello and piano were particu- 
larly beautiful and lost nothing in the 
playing. The finale seemed to touch the 
domain of national) music and its varia- 
oun of a folk-song theme were interest- 
ng. 

And. now came national music with a 
vengeance! The overture ealled ‘1819 
is not suited to a Symphony concert. We 
learn that the Muropean powers are act- 
ing in concert in the Mast; let them try 
this overture; it will please Russia be- 
Cause of its subject, and China because 
of its clatter. 

Not all things national are fit for the 
concert-room, New York Fourth of 
July, or the Chicago convention of 1896, 
for example, are too Strong to be handled 
by Music, heavenly maid. The overture, 
Spite of some very attractive Russian 
tunes, soon degenerates into a whirlwind; 
an anemometer attached to the trombones 
would show the wind blowing 80 miles an 
hour,—a living gale, 

The trouble seems to have been that 
some Frenchmen .got into Russia and. 
would play the Marseillaise. This hap- 
pened before President Faure visited St. 
Petersburg and before Frenchmen and. 


} Russians began to love each other tenders 


ly. The Marseillaise marched in on the 
trumpets, but was immediately surrounds. 
ed by trombones; it surrendered after 20 


/ notes had been fired. After this is tried 





“to get mto c 
‘but was always discovered 
‘It never got beyond its fire line,— 

’ Alions, enfants.de la Patrie,’’ 
when—-“‘Bang!’”’ the whole Russian or- 

Rheatra jumped on it and “Allons’ was 
-guddeniy changed into “‘Fuyons.”’ 

Finally it came in with a full band 

“rrfff’’) as if it had been heavily rein- 
orced and was determined to stay, but 
a squadron of tubas, trombones, bass- 
‘drums, and other heavy artillery, led by 
Gen. Paurovitch, caught it in the rear, 
gave it seven distinct and emphatic kicks 
after which it was heard no more, 

Then the Russians began to celebrate, 
and a man with very vague ideas of cam- | 
panology started a bell theme without any | 
reference to what the orchestra was do- | 
ing. His bells were not in tune with the | 
orchestra, but by keeping well out of 
time, and by the use of exceptional | 
force, he managed to give the impression | 
that he was right and that the orchestra 
was wrong. 

The audience was too stunned to remon- 

strate and the festivity became much 
' more discordant than the battle. Had the 
‘orchestra been in Bumstead Hall and 
the audience in Music Hall the overture 
would have been of the right degree of 
power. 

In all seriousness, here is a work for a 
great national festivity; it is for out-door 
performance, and it allows salvos of artil- 
lery and the pealing of the heavy church 
bells of a city to blend with: its, tones; heard 
under proper circumstances with fitting 
surroundings, such a composition might 
excite and thrill the auditor, even though 
it wandered in the Gilmorean bypaths of 
art: but to attempt this in a concert- 
room is very much like trying to give a 
barbecue in a parlor. Iouis C. Eison. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Siloti Achieves Exceptional 


Success as Soloist. 

Ay or, atA_ | 
Wet. 6-4F- : 

He Is Recalled Seven Times, with 
as Great a Display of Warm En- 


ry err ee ee eee 


thusiasm as Has Ever Been Seen | 
at. a Symphony—Master of an. 


Extraordinary Technique. 


Last evening’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, in Music Hall, wae 
devoted wholly to compositions by 
Tschaikowsky, as follows: 


Symphony No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Path- 
etique,’’ op. 74 

Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in @G@ 
major, op. 44. (First time at these Concerts.) 
Ouverture Solennelle, ‘'1812,’’..... os+e-0p. 49 


The soloist was Mr, Alexander Siloti. 

The symphony was again heard with- 
out any falling off in the profound in- 
terest and powerful impression it made 

' when it was first given here. As before, 
the lofty dignity and the profound 

| pathos of the last movement asserted 
itself as one of the noblest utterances 
that the music of our day has made. 

All that can be said about the work 
has been said, and to dwell on it would 
be only to reiterate what is by this time 
wholly familiar, For the splendid inter- 
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orchestra, there is. nothing but praise 
gh ge” Ye 


without stint. = an 
«The overture was given with» tremen- 


_dous: fire and. massiveness of effect. It 
is perhaps not worth much-from an ex- 
acting musical standpoint, but it is a 
gorgeous display of tone color, a brill- 
iant and stirring, a wonderfully skilful 
glorification’ of noise, abounding in in- 
genious devices, of which the final crush- 
ing out of the ‘‘Marseillaise’ by the 
roaring tide of sound that is hurled on 
it is unmistakably thrilling. 

The concerto has not been as great a 
favorite as’ the first with soloists here. 
It' has been given only once, or, at the 
most, twice, in this city. It was first 
performed. in. this city 16 years ago. 
This neglect is somewhat unaccountable, » 
as it is.an admirable work, of which the 
interest is constantly sustained, and it 
affords. an artist great opportunities for 
the’ display of his best: powers, both. of 
‘technique and of expression. 

Mr. Siloti has. a technique that is ex- 
traordinary, even in these days when 
there are s0 many. players who are mar- 
vels in finger work. -His touch is firm 
and musical, his scale’ passages are 
wonderful in their pearly smoothness; 
his: octave playing is surprising «in its 
fluent clearness. , 

In-.fact, in the technical aspect of bis 
art, he leaves nothing to be wished for. 
He. plays without seeming effort, even 
when the greatest tax is made on his 
skill.. His style is dignified, and in all 
things musicianly. He has none of the 
affectations of mere display. His tone 
is full, and even when it is urged to 
the utmost he never abuses the instru- 
ment. His cantabile is very beautiful, 
as was evidenced in his playing of the 
andante, which was given with exqui- 
site warmth and with indescribable re- 
finement of taste and grace of phrasing. 

In the ore fiery and brilliant mo- 
ments of the concerto,’ especially in the 
cadenza, the consummate ease with 

which he met and overcame the trying 

difficulties that beset his fingers was 
astonishing. In truth, they seemed to 
be the simplest things imaginable. 


feeling, the reserve and the refinement 
that characterized his. performance at 
and that proclaimed the 
irue artist, and the modesty of his 
bearing added its own charm to the 
reneral effect he produced. 

His success was enormous. The ap- 
plause that rewarded him was deafen- 
ing in its turmoil and exciting in its 
fervor. He was recalled some seven 
times with as feverish an enthusiasm 
as has ever been manifested at a syn 
phony concert. And he deserved it all. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Symphony, “‘Gaelic,’’ Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach; Fantastic Concerto for violon- 
cello, C. M. Loeffler; Symphonic poem, 
‘‘Viltava,’’ Smetana. Mr. Alwin Schroe- 
der is to be the soloist. 


every stage, 


But | 
over and beyond these features of his | 
playing must be placed the purity of | 
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The fourteenth Symphon 
y concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
| brought a Tchaikovsky programme: it was 
' as follows: 5 


Symphony No. ee a 
opus 74. o 6 in B minor, ‘‘Pathétique, 


Conce r 
portend for pianoforte, No. 2, in G major, 


(First time at these concerts 
Ouverture Solennelle, **1812,’’ opus 49. ” 


| Mr. Alexander Siloti was the pianist, 

| Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis! It was not so very long ago—about 
ten years, if we remember aright—that 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke put two movements 
from a Tchaikovsky symphony upon the 
programme of one of the symphony con- 
certs, opining that two movements by this 
‘terrible’’ composer were as much as the 
public could be expected to stand; and now 
we have a whole Tchaikovsky programme 
Played to a jubilant audience! 

If ever there was a work that forced its 
poetic, transcendental side imperatively 
upon you, Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” is 
that work. To be Sure, the circumstances 
attending its composition and first perform- 
ance in Russia, its not only being the com- 

_ poser’s swan-song, but the fact of its 
| Adagio coming last seeming to imply that 
| it was consciously intended to be his swan- 
song—all these unquestionably aid it in 
appealing to the listener’s poetic sense. | 
Still, the more we hear it, the more does 
it seem inevitable to try to explain the 
work through that hidden meaning which 
everyone is at liberty to seek for in music, 
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which everyone will find somewhat differ- | 


ent from that found by others. If it is. 
really a great work—and it now certainly 
Seems to be one—it is itn gone important 
sense different from all other great orches- 
tral compositions on record, surely diamet- 
rically different from most poetic composi- } 
tions which the world has agreed to call: 
great. That ‘“‘Lamento e Trionfo’’ which 
Liszt took as the sub-title to his ‘*Tasso’’ 
might well stand as the motto of many a 
Symphonic work—of. Beethoven's fifth and 


_ninth symphonies, of Brahms’s C minor, 


| 


of Richard Strauss’s “Tod und Verkli- ° 
rung;’’ or, if not “‘Lamento e Trionfo,” per- ; 
haps ‘‘Per aspera ad astra,’’ or something | 
of similar purport. But here in Tchaikov- L 


| Sky’s ‘‘Pathétique’” we find just the oppo- 


Site idea carried out; Shakspeare’s ‘De- 7 
Spair and die!’’ might be its motto. ‘De ): 
spair and die,’’ not without a struggle, but _ 
none the less surely, rings through it all. 
Psychically the work unfolds before you as 
gradual disintegration, a crumbling away. 
Despair stares you in the face from the 
Outset, a broken-hearted yearning after 
the lost illusions of youth, a half-senile 
idealization of such illusions; in the 
second movement a glassy-eyed revisit- 
ing of scenes of youthful pleasure, 


how foisonless and vapid—for there is no 
| Sanity in that 5-4 rhythm, 
glares forth from its now lacking, now re- 


and paresis 


dundant, beat. In the third movement, a 


| mad struggle to overcome the monster 
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apparent, mo oe 
Finale, destruction, ruin, the ignoble end, — 

We do not often allow ourselves to at-' 
tempt this transcendental sort of exegesis — 
of a purely orchestral work, being fully 
persuaded that this fantastic exercise of the | 
imagination should be conducted privately, 
for the benefit of no one but one’s self” 
alone. But in this instance we find it > 
forced upon us, as it were; without it we 
cannot explain the ‘‘Pathétique” at all; as 
pure music, it eludes our mental grasp. 
What, for instance, but some such quasi- 
poetic association of ideas as ours can 
give poignancy of expressiveness to that | 
callow, intrinsically vulgar second theme in | 
the first movement? What else can make | 
the persistent nervous rasp of the 5-4 time | 
in the second movement bearable, and | 
enable one to stand it without turning mad 
one’s self? What else can impart anything 
of tragic dignity and grandeur to the often 
rather ignoble caterwauling of the Finale? 
To us the symphony is great only as the 
expression of an essentially tragic idea; 
and, looked upon in this light, the expres- 
sion seems adequate—adequate, but not 
more than that; we do not find it noble 
nor in any wavy idealizing; it rises to the 
height of the idea, but does not go beyond 
it. The symphony is Zolesque. 

The performance last Saturday evening 
was superlatively fine. This symphony may 


| be accounted one of Mr. Paur’s triumphs; 


the performance is his, and his only. He 


/; mounted the work here, and we doubt if 


-he has ever heard any performance of it 


} 


| 


but his own; and, allowing the orchestra 


- all due praise for technical irrreproachable- 
‘ness, the glory attaching to an apparently 


exhaustive interpretation of the score be- 
longs entirely to him. wey? 
The ‘1812’" overture is as effective as 
ever, and begins to show something more 
solid than the mere effectiveness of an 
‘“‘occasional’’ composition. It, too, was ad- 
mirably played; only, we think it a mis-_| 
take to have the bells placed on the stage, 
When placed off the stage, as at the first 
performance of the work here, these bells 
were not distinctly heard, as bells; but 
their din added much to the dynamic force 
of the orchestra, swelling it to an over- 
whelming volume of tone. Last Saturday 
evening the bells were distinctly audible, 
as such; and their noise, instead of swell- 
ing the general volume of tone, seemed 
rather to quell it and make the orchestra 
sound weak. tue 
Tchaikovsky’s G major concerto has not 
been heard here since Mme. Madeline Schil- | 
ler played it in 1882. Then the work was. 
an unmitigated disappointment. About all | 
we then knew of Tchaikovsky was his far 
stronger and more original B-flat minor 
concerto—brought out by Hans von Billow 
in 1875—and this second one sounded weak 
and dull by comparison. We are not sure 
that it sounds much better now, save that 
there is genuine life and go in the last 
movement. There seems to be little of: 
real interest in the first movement, and the 
second is downright poor stuff. = = = 
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Tschaikovsky diamonds are of the very first SE el Naat a ess: “eas | 
j Water; they are polished with the very finest art, The Symphony sololist bas been singularly 
say vi oe Lccamute cea and the suggestion of alloy in the setting does devoid of names thus far into the season. Barring 
a ti: Diinelse bad awe te not decrease their vasue or beauty. BUrery. the | | Mr. Kneisel, who has his London reputation to the 
, “4 f * ; ] ’ > ‘ “ y 
| ‘npg ™- second and fourth movements of this symphony fore loi ws 
ul od; we are jewels of the rarest kind, the one to grace » HO soloist of more than local fame except Mr. | 
the brow of Titania when in her most serious | venae nas been presented, while two have as yet ‘tne R iat 
Sinn an the eases eo) eantae on | ood, the other to sombrely glow on the black : | only established their hopeful promise rather than ae } 
hich one must get accustomed. As the! V°!Vet drapery covering the coffin of fallen ma- J their actual accomplishment. Two great Violinists, | 
R e Ju us Eich ngly said of. Mr. jesty. At this late day it is needless to say that ; Mr. Ysa ye and Mr. Marteau, have been completely | ef e rening’ We Hall. 
arles Molé, atter first played |“ perfect interpretation of this work was given : | ignored—because they are French?—andif Mr.| | inept py ae 
“here, ‘Ths t pe ‘ec | on is really | from Mr. Paur and his orchestra. It is remem- : Pugno isto be heard at the piano, no assurance is ymp 
4 fi conc or An yk am. an old-timer, and. to bered with the symphony. : ; 
my ears a. ite, In which there is not just Of the soloist, Mr. Siloti, there can be only one 
the least— t of ‘spit-spit!’ is no longer a@ judgment—he is a master of his art, and it would Overt +4919"? cowsky 
“flute,” so can we say that this incompar- | he difficult to recall any pianist of to-day who is & hin second concerto, | Yerure estens 44senhg)* | OOH Ra OT 
able ease in playing the pianoforte gives | is superior. On the side of technique he is im-| JB | ~ ©" 244 not been heard previously atany of | 7h@ extreme length of Tschaikowsky’g 
‘one now and then a;certain sense of im- munahio. Tha diieuities af the aonder sake these concerts. This foreign gentleman—of who BACOHE ‘CONCETID, WHR: R stumbling DLOCK 
-guaangarte pregnable. , 1e difficulties of the concerto wet | BC | to janist ’ 
perturbability and nonchalance.. Add toj.s chila's play to him; but this rare skill is not | very existence the notes department of the pro- | p] ° Fe a a eee Age | 
‘this that Mr. Siloti has absolutely no man- cde the Awidab ttint te atumoa cémeoans i, ee d 7 Pal tore a races 28 108 oar 
‘ner at all: he plays as if butter would not all, for at te the artist that is always apparent in j appeared to be ignorant,—pleasant of |nal form—by Mrs. Madeline | Schiller | 
“me t in his mouth. But somehow he holds Mr. Siloti S playing. He has a large, dignified | | face and manner, and wearing the traits of young -2t @ concert of the Harvard Musical 
you fast and carries you along unresisting style; his tone is full, clear and rich, and on the : manhood, is an excellent pianist of the first order. Association in 1882, The second edition: 
with him; his mastery is not of the fingers | fitting occasion the piano sings in the most |M | Yet he is one to awake admiration rather than to of the score is “revised and shortened 


¥. ‘His technique is of the sort one does | charming way under his fingers. His playing is | | start the glow of enthusiasm. He according to the composer's directions 


“not speak about; it ‘makes light of all diffi- | always manly, and he so carefully avoids all ap- rather th . , 
‘culties, and his strength is that ofa giant. | proach to morbid sentimentalism that to the un- : “eed emotional; energetic 
“His tone is invariably beauty itself. He | critical he may appear cold and unyielding. He |e ardent; delicate rather than tender. he 
- Bive evidence of complete musicianship, possesses, however, warmth of feeling, as well | We: 
i omen ee tapena see as the rarest technical skill, but it is held in re- ‘ | purpose in all Fy, . 
peard. Just how deep his talent goes coula | “°'’° f°" the Proper moment. As further evi- | | that he does. He knows how to be strong without | of him in the illustr va 
“not be judged from anything this particu- “ge of Mr. Siloti’s artistic taste, attention maj ; excess and to develop a crescendo to its Climax by |; t , a. 
| e called to the manner in which he keeps the |M | steady and even degrees. | LaRS 


‘lar concerto gave him to do; only, the per- | ‘ough , pees 
‘fection of good taste with which he strove | Piano in its proper place. The star soloist was 


"and almost successfully—to make that | ever in evidence with the restless desire to con- 
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‘vulgar tune of the slow movement seem | ©¢2! with his personality the composer; the work | 
less vulgar implies a wood deal. But, if the | was done surely, effectively, with a _ skill and ie | a J 
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_ concerto afforded him no opportunity. for | dignity in which there was not a trace of osten- q ‘him, and yet I doubt whether those of | 
“Showing depth of feeling, he showed about | tation. It is playing in which there is no hurry, ! us who were strangers to his perform- 
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“ood thing: else that a pianist well can | no spasmodic emotion, no waste of energy; the 4 ance had much, if any, idea of his dis- 
show. In a word, Mr. Siloti came; Was | effects were made wthout seeming effort, with a | tinguishing characteristics. He came, he’ 
heard, and conquered. Enthusiasm 28 un- | placidity that was conscious of its power, with a i Played, he conquered. He trium hed. 
bounded, and only Mr. Paur’s firmness, calm surety that was most convincing. The even- — Sloriously. es. 
sulting in a timely irruption of,Mr. Sauer- | | a al Se als — | : Concerning th ee 
| : ADs eda ness of his tone in rapid passages is remarkable; . § the technic it is enough to” 


‘quell, prevented . | the ‘highs! 
uel, Pp | sae dangg et are dash and brillianey with the utmost Bay that it is developed to the high- 


‘The next programme is: Mrs. H. H. A. | ‘ere . ) : Bota il” 
is 36 ch, symphony in E minor, “Gaelic,” clearness; in the octave passages the tone curve 3 Th he I technic Sa of 
opus 82; C. M. Loeffler, fantastic concerto | VS ®S even and as regular as the downward T al programme was drawn entirely from of expression a Wenve es 6 medium 
to violoncello and orchestra; Smetana, | ‘Weep of a flying bird, and the effort seemed as MB | *S°haikowsky, and the concerto was preceded by of difficulties to be ‘OvercgRee,. 2 ann 


sym ahonic. poem, “Vitava.”’ Mr. Alwin trifling. Mr. Siloti is a phenomenal player and a his ‘‘Pathetic”’ Symphouy and followed by the' be a tempting task to compare the: 
Bech veder will the- cellist. f Rosenthal 
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_rare artist, and that he aroused his audience into J | ‘‘1812”’ overture. Both are familiar works and technic of Siloti with that of Rosen 
| wild enthusiasm is an evidence of his power and 9 | were repeated with that tine Sympathy and full and D’Aibert; but what good pu pose 


REE aaa RIO ey ry ge capri ae _ artist bas no tricks . apne! illumination which Mr. Paur and his men have | Would euch comparison serve? It is: 

to the popular taste. He will not stoop, and ap shown in them from the first. The conc to it better to say simply that the technic 

Last evening the Symphony Orchestra gave its | preciation must be on his high level. The assist- elf : : ; adie Siloti is modern and at the same t me 

fourteenth concert of the season in Music Hall. |ing work of the orchestra was of the finest qual- , ~ romposed in other times and moods and set to individual. You are not reminded of 

¢ 4 ree Spt ; a different palette of tone-color 7 Si ee Oe 

The program was: ity, and the program throughout was a delight. patetic of tone-colors than most of the |other pianists by him. Other pianists,’ 

Symphony, No. 6, B minor Tschaikovsky |At the next concert will be given Mrs. Beach’s works by which its author is chiefly known, is | Similarly equipped, are perhaps “more 

are for pianoforte, - 4 G____{Gaelic Symphony, Mr. .Loeffler’s Fantastic Con- richly melodious, resourceful in development and | Beroic; or on the other hand more sen- 

Gratence. 67819" TR te ea certo for ’cello and orchestra, and Smetana’s harmonious in scoring, while allowing full swing uous; but we should remember that Mr, 

Soloist, Mr. Alexander Siloti. ; Symphonic Poem ‘‘Vitava.’’ Mr. Alwin Schroeder | for the soloist in its brilliant outbursts and elabor- Peg ag eee Netere hus fer oo 

The ‘Pathetic’? symphony wears well—so well | V!!! be the soloist. ate cadenzas.  agheg ok that may not call for the 

that there is a pleasant suggestion of immortal- P At the next concert Mrs. Beach’s “Gaelic” wil] | thought, 
ity In it. The vitality of the work is due to the be the symphony, Mr. Schroeder will play Mr 
Strength and warm sincerity of the ideas, as Loeffler’s ** Fantastic” concerto for vishal ici 
’ 


well as the rare manner in which. the ‘e ex- , : 
ey are ex Smetana 8 poem ‘*Vitava”’ will end the programme. 


pressed. Familiarity reveals certain character- Cc . beh Oy 
isc tricks of manufacture, but if the diamonds ee Howanp Matoom Tioxnon. like, but “Mr. Silo 


ire pure and lustrous, how they were polished =: . nes rer 
‘Ss a matter of only secondary importance. The "y uts it 





® Tschaikovsky 
water; they are polished with the very finest art, 


to call h m the mo it asto ston ishir y plani st we. 
‘have heard for years. if complete, ‘un- 
-shakable ease in playing can save a pian- 
ist, Mr. Siloti's salvation ts assured; we 
can remember nothing like it. It introduces 
‘a new factor into pianoforte playing, and 
into LUstening to the same; a factor to. 
which one must get accustomed. As the 
‘ate Julius Eichberg jokingly said of Mr. 
‘Charles Molé, when the latter first played 
here, ‘“‘That perfect purity of tone is really 
disconcerting; I am an old-timer, and to 
my ears a flute, in which there is not just 
the least bit of ‘spit-spit!’ is no longer a 
flute,’””’ so can we say that this incompar- 
able ease in playing the pianoforte gives 
one now and then a certain sense of im- 
perturbability and nonchalance. Add to 
this that Mr. Siloti has absolutely no man- 
ner at all; he plays as if butter would not 
melt in his mouth. But somehow he holds 
you fast and carries you along unresisting 
with him; his mastery is not of the fingers 
‘only. His technique is of the sort one does 
not speak about; it makes light of all diffi- 
culties, and his strength is that of a giant. 
His tone is invariably beauty itself. He 
gives evidence of complete musicianship, 
in simplicity and straightforwardness of 
style he goes beyond anything we have 
heard. Just how deep his talent goes could 
not be judged from anything this particu- 
lar concerto gave him to do; only, the per- 
fection of good taste with which he strove 
—and almost successfully—to make that 
vulgar tune of the slow movement seem 
less vulgar implies a good deal. But, if the 
concerto afforded him no opportunity. for 
showing depth of feeling, he showed about 
everything else that a pianist well can 
show. In a word, Mr. Siloti came, was 
heard, and conquered. Enthusiasm was un- 
bounded, and only Mr. Paur’s firmness, 
resulting in a timely irruption of Mr. Sauer- 
quell, prevented an encore. 
The next programme is: Mrs. H. H. A. 


‘Beach, symphony in E minor, ‘‘Gaelic,” Pe 


sweep of a flying bird, and the effort seemed as 


opus 82; C. M. Loeffler, fantastic concerto 
for violoncello and orchestra; Smetana, 
‘Symphonic poem, ‘“Vitava.’’ Mr. Alwin 
Schroeder will the ’cellist. 
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The Symphony Concert. (62) “~ 


Last evening the Symphony Orchestra gave its 
fourteenth coneert of the in Musie Hall. 
The program was: 

Symphony, No. 6, B minor 

Concerto for pianoforte, 

Ihajor 

Ovetrure, ‘1812’ 

Soloist, Mr. 

The ‘Pathetic’? symphony wears well—so well 
that there is a pleasant suggestion of immortal- 
itv in it. The vitality of the work is due to the 
strength and warm sincerity of the ideas. 
well as the rare manner in which they are ex- 
pressed. Familiarity reveals certain character- 
istic tricks of manufacture, but if the diamonds 
ire pure and lustrous, how they were polished 
Of only secondary importance. The 


season 


Tschaikovsky 

+) ’ 
Tschaikovsky 

Tschaikovsky 

Alexander Siloti. 


iS 


is a 


batter 


are jewels of the rarest 
| mood, 


jesty. 


effects were 


- 


diamonds are of the very first 
und the suggestion of alloy in the setting does 
not decrease their value or beauty. Surely, the 
second and fourth movements of this symphony 
kind, the one to grace 
brow of Titania when in her most serious 
the other to sombrely glow on the black 
drapery covering the coffin of fallen ma- 
At this late day it is needless to say that 
au perfect interpretation of this work was given 
from Mr. Paur and his orehestra. It is remem- 
bered with the symphony. 

Of the soloist, Mr. Siloti, there can be only one 
judgment—he is a master of his art, and it would 


the 


velvet 


be difficult to recall any pianist of to-day who is 


his superior. On the side of technique he is im- 
pregnable., The difficulties of the concerto were 
as child’s play to him; but this rare skill is not 
all, for it is the artist that is always apparent in 
Mr. Siloti’s playing. He has a large, dignified 
stvle; his tone is full, clear and rich, and on the 
fitting the piano in the 
Charming way under his fingers. 
always manly, and he so carefully avoids all ap 
proach to morbid sentimentalism that to the 
critical he may appear cold and unyielding. 
possesses, however, warmth of feeling, 
rarest technical skill, but it is held in 
for the proper moment. As further 

dence of Mr. Siloti’s artistic taste, attention 

be called the manner in which he keeps 
piano in its proper place. The star 
never in evidence with the restless desire to con- 
ceal with his personality the composer; the work 
Was done surely, effectively, with a skill and 
dignity in which there was not a trace of osten 
tation. It is playing in which there is no hurry. 
ho spasmodic emotion, no waste of energy; the 
made wthout seeming effort, with a 
placidity that was conscious of its power, with a 
calm surety that was most convineing. 
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there are dash and brilliancy with the 


clearness; in the octave passages the tone curve | 


as even und as regular as the downward 
trifling. Mr. Siloti is a phenomenal player and a 
rare artist, and that he aroused his audience into 
| Wild enthusiasm is an evidence of his power and 
'their taste, for this artist has no tricks to appeal! 
to the popular taste. He will not stoop, and ap 
preciation must be on his high level. The assist 
ing work of the orchestra was of the finest qua! 
itv, and the program throughout was a delight 
At the next concert will be given Mrs. Beach's 
Gaelic Symphony, Mr. Loeffler’s Fantastie Con 
leerto for ‘cello and orchestra, and Smetanu’s 
Symphonic Poem “Vitava.’’ Mr. 


Will be the soloist. 


most | 
His playing is 


Alwin Schroeder 


unh- | 


} 
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The even- | 
ness of his tone in rapid passages is remarkable; | 
utmost | 


| Tschaikowsky, and the concerto was 


The Symphony sololist bas been singularly f 


devoid of names thus far into the season. 


ignored—because they are French ?—and if Mr. 
Pugno isto be heard at the piano, no assurance is 
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_ Mr. Kneisel, who bas his London reputation to the 1 ORG 
| fore, no soloist of more than local fame except Mr. 
: Jonas has been presented, while two have ag yet | 
_ only established their hopeful! promise rather than 
their actual accomplishment. Two great violinists, | 
Mr. Ysaye and Mr. Marteau, have been completely | 
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yet given of it. In the thirteenth concert, however, a | COMC&Tt Was as follows: 


Stranger of eminence, Mr. Alexander Siloti, look 
part, -playing Tschaikowsky’s second concerto, 
which had not been heard previously at any of 
these concerts. This foreign gentleman—of whose 


very existence the notes department of the pro- 
| Sramme-book appeared to be ignorant,—pleasant of 


face and manner, and wearing the traits of young 
manhood, is an excellent pianist of the first order. 


! Yet he is one to awake admiration rather than to 
start the glow of enthusiasm. 


He intellectual 
rather than emotional: energetic rather than 
ardent; delicate rather than tender. There are a 
delightful clearness, a fine sense of proportion and 
an absolutely definite exposition of his purpose in all 


that he does. He knows how to be strong without 


is 


_@xcess and to develop a crescendo to its climax by 
Steady and even degrees. 
| his feeling apparently never got the better of the 


But in all that concerto 


orderly projects and distinct Injunctions of his 
brain. Itis scarcely necessary to say that his 


technique is genuine, unaffected, ample and par- 


ticularly adequate in those difficult passages which 


are apt to be used as merely shows of bravura 


when they are mastered by the virtuoso. His por- 


| formance, so modest, sure and complete, gave great 


Satisfaction and obtained great applause to which 
the orchestra contributed more than a becoming 


' share. 


The 


programme was drawn 


entirely from 
preceded by 
his ‘Pathetic’? symphouy and followed by the 
‘“*1812”" overture. Both are familiar works and 


were repeated with that tine sympathy and full 


illumination which Mr. Paur and his men have 


shown in them from the first. The concerto it- 
self, composed in other times and moods and get to 
a different palette of tone-colors than most of the 
works by which its author is chiefly known, is 
richly melodious, resourceful in development and 
harmonious in scoring, while allowing full swing 
for the soloist in its brilliant outbursts and elabor- 
ate cadenzas. 


‘Symphony No. 6 (Pathetic) 
Concerto for piano, No. 2... 
**1812’” 


Overture 


Tschaikowsky 
... lscha.kowsky 
Tschaikowsky 


The extreme length of Tschaikowsky’s 
Second concerto was a stumbling block 
to planists as well as audiences. It was 
played here—I understand in its origi- 


nal 


form—by 


Mrs. Madeline Schiller 


at a concert of the Harvard Musical 
Association in 1882. The second edition 
of the score is “revised and shortened 


according 


to the composer’s directions 


by A. Siloti,’ and Mr. Apthrop tells us 
that his analysis in the program-book 
was written with reference to further 
cu.s made by the pianist. | 
a great pleasure to see and 
hear Mr. Siloti. There is a short sketch 


It was 


of him in 


the illustrated supplement of 


the Journal this morning, so I shall 


not repeat it here. 


It is enough to say 


»that as he was an intimate friend of 
Tschaikowsky, he Plays the works of 
that composer with genuine authority. 
His European reputation had preceded 
‘him, and yet I doubt whether those of 
us who were strangers to his perform- 
,ance had much, if any, idea of his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. He came, he 


Say that it is developed to the high- 
.est degree. 


played, he conquered. 


Hie triumphed 


gloriously. 
Concerning the technic it is enough to 


This technic is. absolute, 


/Sso that when it serves as the medium 
of expression, the hearer has no thought 


|} would such 


‘individual. 


Of difficulties to be overcome. 
a tempting 


be 


It would 
task to compare the 


technic of Siloti with that of Rosenthal 
and D’Aibert; but what good purpose 


better to 


comparison serve? It is 
Say simply that the technie 


of Siloti is modern and at the same time 


You are not reminded of 


‘other pianists by him, Other pianists, 


‘similarly equipped, 


At the next concert Mrs. Beach’s “Gaelic” will | 


be the symphony, Mr. Schroeder will play Mr. 

Loeffler’s ‘*Fantastic’’ concerto for violoncello, and 

Smetana’s poem ‘*Vitava” will end the programme. 
Comrters HowaRD Matcem TIcKNorR. 


oe 


| 


are perhaps more 


heroic; or on the other hand more sen- 
sSuous; but we should remember that Mr. 
Siloti has been heard thus far only 
in a concerto that may not call for the 


display 
thought, 


The chief 


of heroism, or profound 
or sensuous charm. 


impressions made on me 


last night by Mr. Siloti’s superb per- 


pry 
_touch is something nearer and farther, 
——— as Walt Whitman puts it. 
|never offends in fortissimo; 


| 


formance 


Were elegance and repose, 


His tone was peculiarly individual, and 


l find it 


There are the 


hard to define the charm. 
words 


‘crisp’? and the like, but Mr. 


its way in 
delicacy, 


it mak 
ssages of the most extre 


The tone 
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Pianist, Made His First | 
Appearance ai a Symphony Con- 
cert Last Evening in Music Hall, 
| The program of the 14th Symphony 


| 
| 
| 
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“crystaline,”* 


Inlike certain pianists of 1 u-- 
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i I do not find him a cold ‘player. As I 
have said, this concerto of Tschai-| 
kowsky is not inherently sensuous or) 
heroic or profound. The second move- - 
ment, with its soio for violin with. 
counter figures in a solo ’cello, is at the 
best delightful salor music. It might 
easily be made sentimental. Now, Mr. 
Siloti played the theme with rare ten- 
derness, and this tenderness was not 
feigned, it was true. The simplicity was 
unaffected; there was no attempt to be 
unduly eloquent. And the pianist who, 
in this movement, can suggest @ mood, 
or inspire reverie (without falling into 
temptation) by ennobling the music as 
it were by the sweetness—a sweetness 
not cloying, 


an animated.and marvelous machine. 

Here was most admirable art. And 
the ease, the medesty of the man! There 
was no attempt to startle or amaze; 
there was no dreamy gazing at the 
audience, or inspired look toward the 
| ceiling. And I thought while he was 

laying that he remembered his dear, 
Head friend and was resolved to do 
‘him honor in a foreign city and in the 
presence of an alien folk. 


a * 


| The symphony was'on the whole 
‘played with great breadth and passion. 
i believe that the second movement 
might flow more freely; perhaps it 
would be well to follow Richter’s ex- 
ample and let the orchestra go its own 
gait; for the rigidity of a beat is out 
Of keeping in such unusual time. And 
I do not think that there was sufficient 
grace—allegro con grazia—in this 
strange movement that suggests the 
'desperate attempt of a man to be gay 
when at his heart he is sad. The third 
“movement was performed. with amazing 
fire—and to me this same third move- 
ment is indescribably great although I 
‘know it is despised by some. T ad- 
mit the tinge of vulgarity and I like it. 
There is the whole of earthly suc- 
cess in this music; you hear the ap- 
plauding shouts of the sweating mob. 
Suceess, as Victor Hugo said, is hideous. 
The irony of it all is in the dirge that 
follows. The answer to the shout of 
triumph is the death stroke of the gong 
in the finale. Dust and ashes! 


x * 
The picturesque ‘1812’’ overture was 
written originally for performance in 
‘the open air. It was to have been 
played in the public square before the 
cathedral by a colossal orchestra, and 
-the big drums were to be replaced by 
' salvos of artillery. Why not make an 
experiment on Boston Common? When 
iit igs made, I hope the bells will be 
‘sounded more accurately. 
| 


Philip Hale. 
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e Telegraph: of that city: ‘Another sea- 
ae A the. concerts of.the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has closed, and. from all 
accounts it was the most successful of° the 
thirteen series of the orehestra in Philadel- 
phia. The fifth and final concert was given 
at the Academy of Music last night, The 
scenes were of. the usual pleasantly excit- 
ing kind, the crowd as great as ever, but 
with all the enjoyment there was a note of 
regret through the fact that our main reli- 
ance of the winter and spring was removed. 
The concluding round of applause was not 
30 much for the music as it was a persona! 


well. The concluding programme was fully 
worthy of the occasion. It -was_ in two 
divisions; the first consisting of Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica’ symphony and the second of a 
ncble group of Wagnerian selections. It is 
safe to say that the symphony never had 
a finer rendition in Philadelphia. It was a 
wonderful demonstration of the highest 


orchestral art. Beyond everything else, it 


seemed to us, was the exquisite horn play- 
ing in the trio of the Scherzo—but it was 
all perfect. The Wagner pieces covered a 
great range, from .the early ‘‘Rienzi’ to 
the late ‘Tristan.’ So varied were they 


that there was not the least sense of sa-. 


Perhaps the most wholly satisfying 
number was the ‘Siegfried Idyll.’ This 
work ‘wears’ astonishingly. It was not 
one of Wagner’s ambitious, or even to say 
public undertakings, having been written 
for a home occasion, and in the first in- 
stance for a handful of instruments. Its 
history is quite like that of Mendelssohn's 
‘Son and Stranger.’ But. the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ 
was an inspiration, and has taken unmis- 
takable rank among Wagner’s leading 
works. May good luck attend Director 
Paur and his men and bring them our way 
another year!’’ 
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tribute which, appeared in.a recent issue of 


| servatory where he had studied. 
_ this time he conducted many concerts at St. 
| Petersburg and at Moscow. All the time 
his talent was broadening and growing 
more pronounced and remarkable. 


| that famous school. 
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- Were one to meet on the street Alexandre 


| {s clean-shaven, clean-cut. His | 
/ at one squarely and frankly, and he appears | 
to be what he really is—a very good fellow 


Siloti, the young Russian pianist, who has | 


| been in this country just three weeks, one 
| would declare, after noting his immense. 


hands, that the man was a blacksmith, per- 
haps—never a pianist. Yet pianist he. is, 
and a wonderful pianist at that. He has 
played in New York and Boston, at an As- 
torla concert under Anton Seidl, and at the 
Symphony concert here last week, and both 
cities testify that he is talented. This in- 
stant appreciation is the more significant 
when it is considered that M. Siloti has 
come unheralded. He never. before has 
visited America. 
fore coming. He Simply wished to see the 
country, to see the people. He would play 
if he was wanted. So much for his mod- 
esty. 

Mr. Joseph Adamowski of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Siloti, He was a pupil at the 
Imperial Conservatory at Moscow when 
Siloti was there, 
moulded there which has ever continued. 
Mr. Adamowski, therefore, is competent to 
speak knowingly of his friend, who is now 


| winning laurels in this country—the Mecca 


of all foreign musicians. At the Imperial 
Conservatory young. Siloti studied the 
pianoforte under Nicolas Rubinstein, the 


_ brother of the celebrated pianist and com- 


poser. He also studied theory under Tchai- 
kovsky, whose compositions, for some pe- 


_culiar reason, have not been liked until re- 


cently in this country. It should go with- 
out saying that Siloti is among the few 
who can interpret Tchaikovsky with ‘intel- 
ligence and sympathy. After faithful and 
fruitful Study covering nearly six years, 
Siloti, rewarded with a diploma and a great 
gold medal, left the conservatory and took 
up his studies with Anton Rubinstein and 
with Liszt. To the latter he acted also as 
private secretary during the last years of 
the master’s life. When he felt that he 
was ready to appear in public, he made a 
tour of Germany, a tour exceptionally suc- 


_ cessful from an artistic point of view. He 


then returned to Moscow and spent the 
next three years as a professor at the con- 
During 


He was 
recognized at the conservatory as one of 
the most brilliant pianists ever sent from 
Finally he went to 


Leipsic. There he married a daughter of 


| M. Tretiakoff, owner of a celebrated picture 


gallery in Moscow. His domestic life has 


He made no contracts be-. 


and a friendship was‘ 


[ what in sweetness. 
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Mr Paur’s program for the 14th sym- 
phony rehearsal and concert was con-=- 
fined to three works by the Russian 
composer Tschaikowsky, the ‘‘Pathetic” 


symphony; 


“1812” overture. Mr Alexander Siloti 


i was the pianist, and he played the con- 
certo in a form changed from that of 1 


the published score, the revisions being 


according to the direction of the com- 
poser. M. Siloti is a Russian and a 


composer, although this effect may 


ven Wie 


piano concerts No. 2 and 


i 


f 
i 


| 
pupil of Liszt and Tschaikowsky. The | 
concerto does not appear to be as in-| 


teresting as the first one by the same) 


have been produced by association upon | 
the program with the grand sixth sym- || 
phony and the stirring martial overture} 


1812.’° 

M Siloti’sinterpretation wasadmirable 
as a whole, at times seemingly reach- 
ing the limit of technical skill. His oc- 
tave work was smooth and very rapid; 
his forte and fortissimo were generally 
Clear in tonality and his runs were ac- 
complished with an ease and dexterity 
that bordered upon the marvelous. His 
air of repose while at the piano is re- 
markable, the most difficult passages in 
the score being played with little or no 


~ — —— —~e- e eee, 


assistance from his body and his whole | 


command of the instrument is notably 
good. In the cantible portions of the 
work his tones were not quite satisfac- 
tory, the “singing’”’ quality acking some- 
He was rapturously 
applauded at the conclusion of the con- 
certo and recalled many times to the 
stage. 

The orchestral work in the 


and the great composition wag 
given with a dramatic effect worthy of 
the highest praise. This is specially 
true of the last movement, one of the 
most impressive in musical literature. 
The ‘1812”" was played with the requisite - 
theatric pomp and vigor. 

Mr Alwin Schroeder will be the solo- 
ist at this week’s concerto. The pro- 
gram will be as follows: Symphony in 
I; minor (Gaelic), Mrs H. H. A. Beach: 
fantastic concerto for violoncello and 
orchestral, C. M. Loeffler; symphonic 
poem, ‘‘Vitava,’’ Smetana. 


Ml 
a 


‘ 
' 


| | 


Mr. and Mrs. Emile Paur invited a 


few friends Friday night to their house 
in Jamaica Plain to hear Mr. frang-. 
con Davies give his, new form of mu- 
recitation. Among those there. 
were Mrs. J. L. Gardner, Miss Lena Lit- 


‘“Pa- | 
| pag Symphony was apparently flaw- | 
| less, 


;Ule, Mr, Clayton Johns, Mrs. Thatcher 
been most happy. He ts the father of five , s! 
children, and his pride in them is unbound- | 2 a ca he nah spate scx. Riots 
ed. Personally he is a man of charming ore: WR gees = SCOTS Procter. 
temperament. He is unaffected, possesses 
| absolutely none of those mannerisms which 
make so many brilliant musicians distaste- 
ful to their associates, and as a colleague ~~ 
or as a friend he is at all times genial, 
kindly and loyal. He is about thirty-five 
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ALWIN SCHROEDER, 


“VRS. H. H. 


A. BEACH, 


The Boston composer, whose works are known the world over. 
(Photograph by Elmer Chickering, Boston.) 


WOMEN WHO HAVE SUCCEEDED. 


I, 
MRS. H. H. 


A. BEACH, 


By Emily Constant. 


CCORDING to a recent critic of 
A the performances of symphonies 
—ind the samerule might apply toany 
musical or dramatic performance— 
there are two kinds. The one you 
hear and wish to hear again, hoping 
‘to be able, on closer study, to make 
something out of it. The other—well, 
you just like it, that’s all, and want 
to hear it again for the mere pleas- 
ure of it. The symphony written by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach of Boston and 
performed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at a recent concert is gen- 
erally conceded to belong to the lat- 
terclass. It is the E minor, “Gaelic,” 
opus 382. 
Mrs. Beach is a fine example of the 
woman who has succeeded. In her 


case it is with music. She not mere- 
ly composes and plays, but, the 
critics say, she does it well. 

The story of Mrs. Beach’s life is 
possessed of a peculiar interest be- 
cause of her success and her musi- 
eal ability. 

It is about 13 years since, at the 
late Mr. Peck’s annual benefit in 
Music Hall, the large audience went 
into ecstacies over the piano playiug 
of a young girl still in short skirts, 
by name Miss Amy Marcy Cheney, 
Whose first appearance it was in 
publie. 

The fair debutante’s rare musical 
ability, coupled with her admirable 
training, which she received under 
Mr. Ernst Perabo and later from Mr. 
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Ihe Boston composer, whose works are known the world over. 


(Photograph by llimer 


Chickering, Boston.) 
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| \ CCORDING to a recent eritie of 
i 4 the performances of symphonies 


| sind the same rule might apply toany 
inusical or dramatic performance— 
there are two kinds. The one you 
hear and wish to hear again, hoping 
to be able, on closer study, to make 
something out of it. The other—well, 
vou just like it, that’s all, and want 
to hear it again for the mere pleas- 
ure of it. The symphony written by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach of Boston and 
performed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at a recent concert is gen- 
erally conceded to belong to the lat- 
terclass. It is the E minor, “Gaelic,” 
opus 382. 

Mrs. Beach is a fine example of the 
woman who has succeeded. In her 
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Constante. 


case it is with music. She not mere- 
ly composes and plays, but, the 
critics say, she does it well. 

The story of Mrs. Beach’s life is 
possessed of a peculiar interest be- 
cause of her success and her musi- 
cal ability. 

It is about 13 years since. at the 
late Mr. Peeck’s annual benefit in 
Music Hall, the large audience went 
into eestacies over the piano playiug 
Of a young girl still in Short skirts, 
by name Miss Amy Marcy Cheney, 
Whose first appearance it was in 
public. 

The fair debutante’s rare musica] 
ability, coupled with her admirable 
training, which she received under 
Mr. Ernst Perabo and later from Mr. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Carl Baermann, created a decided 
sensation in musical circles. 

Great things were predicted of ner 
playing when her genius should have 


had time to unfold and mature, and 


the progress made in her art in the 
next few seasons upheld the propae- 
cies made in private and public by 
the young musician’s friends. 

Among the many admirers of Miss 
Cheney’s playing, it was soon whis- 
pered, there was none more enthusi- 
astic than the prominent surgeon, 
Dr. H. H. A. Beach of Common- 
wealth Avenue, formerly of Boyls- 
ton Street, and when a young man 
located in South Boston. It was 
barely a nine days’ wonder, then, 
when, a few years ago, Miss Cheney 
became the third Mrs. Beach. The 
disparity in the ages of bride and 
bridegroom was something like 20 io 
40, but it was called then and bas 
always been regarded as an ideal 
match in point of unity of tastes. 

The musical world grieved to learn 
that Mrs. Beach would retire from 
the public platform, but such was 
Dr. Beach’s wish, and since her mar- 
riage Mrs. Beach has played rarely, 
except for charity, making an ex- 
ception or two in favor of the Sym- 
plhony concerts, at which she has 
been the soloist. 

But the pessimistic plaint of so- 
ciety that a musician was lost to the 
world in the retirement of Mrs. 
Beach has happily proved unfound- 
ed. She is devoting the time gained 
by giving up public appearances as 
a pianist to composition. 

Mrs. Beach has composed a mass, 
which the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety first produced in 1892, and 
which received at the hands of the 
critics most favorable considera- 
tion. 

She also received a flattering com- 
mission from the World’s Fair for a 
festival jubilate to be played at the 
dedicatory exercises of the Wo- 
man’s Building at the Exposition by 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra. 

Her musical taste was inherited 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


from her mother, who was Miss 
Marcy. As a baby she was preco- 
cious in the musical line, being able 
to sing correctly the tunes of forty 
pieces before she could actually 
speak the words. In fact, she took 
up about everything that was sung 
toher. She does not remember when 
she could not play the piano. Even 
at three she could read the keys. 
Being away in the country, where 
there was no instrument at her com- 
mand, she took a fancy to two 
waltzes, as she gravely told her 
mother on returning home. The 
mother doubtfully lifted the child 
to the piano stool, and was some- 
what more than astonished when the 
tot of hardly over three years played 
two waltzes correctly. She then be- 
gan to study, but those two waltzes, 
conceived in the childish mind, did 
not leave her, and when eight years 
old she wrote them out and named 
them. At sixteen she played with a 
full orchestra in Music Hall. A year 
later she played, as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, a ca- 
denza written by herself for Beet- 
fioven’s C Minor Concerto. In 1885 
she appeared with Theodore Thomas’s 
orchestra. She was married at 18, 
and the next year began to write 
her mass, which took her three years 
to complete. 


Mrs. Beach’s works number some 
eighty. She has written for the vio- 
lin and piano, and also many songs. 
AS a composer of the latter she is 
best known in fashionable New York 
circles. Hersymphony, “The Gaelic,” 
in EK minor, which has been played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Boston very recently, will be 
played by that orchestra in New 
York during the present season, and 
in Chicago by Theodore Thomas. 
Her “Peace on Earth,” a Christmas 
anthem, has been sung in New York, 
Boston, Detroit, Minneapolis and 
other cities, and her cantata, “The 
Rose of Avontown,” was first given 
by the Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society 
of Brooklyn. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


AY. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH. SYMPHONY in E minor, ‘‘Gaelic,”’ op. 32. 


I. Allegro con fuoco. 
II. Alla Siciliana .. Allegro vivace. 
III. Lento con molto espressione. 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 


C. M. LOEFFLER. FANTASTIC CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and 


ORCHESTRA. (MS.) 


Allegro. — Adagio. — Allegro. — Théme Russe: 
Poco Allegretto. — Presto. 


SMETANA. SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Vitava.”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 


---e sO 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Mr. C. M. Loeffler’s Violoncello concerto | 


hh 4/4 
A Cosmopolitan Program at the 


Symphony Concert. 


Alexander Siloti’s Piano Recital 
in Steinert Hall. 


It was a cosmopolitan programme that 
"aS presented on Saturday night, for Gael, 
Russian and Bohemian were responsible 
for the themes, but the Russian wags Ger- 
méenized and the Gael] had taken out Ameri- 
can naturalization papers. 

Mrs. Beach’s “Gaelic”? symphony was 
heard for the second time at these con- 
certs. This reiteration did not in any de- 
Sree change the impression made by the 
first performance, given at the beginning 
Of last season. One still wishes that the 
talented composer had given us an orches- 
tral suite rather than a symphony, for 
there are moments when the heaviness of 
the burden of this developed form seems 
to tell upon the composer, as in the extend- 
ed treatment of the slow movement, for 
example, 

A second hearing revealed rather more 
of the Gaelie spirit than was discovered in 
the first performance: SOmething of Scot- 
tish lilt and of Gaelic melancholy are pres- 
ent, but not treated with the directness 
and folk-music style of a Mendelssohn. 
Yet the Scherzo (what 4 glorious Gaelic 
flavor there is in the Scherzo of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Seotch” Symphony!) is a most 
charming movement, if we do not seek too 
closely for a folk-song style to justify the 
title, 

This movement, with clear shane and un- 
Strained melody, evoked the chief applause 
of the symphony, and is decidedly the best 
part of the whole work. ‘The opening alle- 
sro of the symphony, although in good 
form, is not a very definite affair, and its 
themes do not fasten themselves upon the 
mind clearly, There is not enough of 
marked contrast, nor are the figures suit- 
able to characteristic development, 

The long, slow movement proved that 
the Gaels were a very deceptive race as 
regards their cadences, but it had some 
moments of great ‘beauty, which, however, 
were not made stronger by repetitions with 
altered harmonies and modulations. The 
Striking passages of bass Clarinette were 
an example of bold, but not altogether 
Successful scoring. 

Mrs Beach, in this. and in other works, 
has proved her right to be considered the 
Chief female composer of America, but 
there is no necessity for her to constantly 
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use the largest form of composition to | 
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be greater. 


Shows the skill of scoring which is charac. 


teristic of every recent work by this com-- 


' 


” 


is finely adapted to its instrument, and it. 


poser. I[t received a performance by Mr, » 


Alwin Schroeder that must have gladdened 


breadth of tone, linprovisational freedom 
and tender expression were in the 
performance, and it was no wonder that 
recall followed recall at the close, a tri- 


4 
” 
42 


the composer’s heart; surety of intonation, * 


: 


umph in which Mr. Schroeder forced Mr... 


Loeffler to participate. Mr. Schroeder also 
received a wreath of that Vegetable of 
glory—the laurel—bound with the German 
colors, 

he cadenza work was brilliant in the 
extreme, even the harmonics, which are 
not often reliable upon the Violoncello, be- 


, 
ing clear as crystal. The free fantasie — 


Styie of the work does not altogether ap- 
peal to ithe reviewer; we have too much 
of freedom in our modern music; compo- 
sers are beginning to regard form as if 
lt were an absolute tetter. Form is only 
contrast redticed to law, and one can have 
as much variety within the accepted forms 
as outside of them; there is no percepti- 
Nle monotony in the human face, for ex- 
ample, yet all faces have the same rela- 
tionship of parts. | 

We enjoyed the Russian theme and its 


i 


J 
’ 
j 


treatment best of al] the long work. This | 


theme is as wild and rollicking as a Kam- 
arinskala, the kicking men’s dance of Rus- 
Sia. It may have been Caviare to the gen- 
eral, but its dashing treatment made it 
exciting to all. 

If Tschaikowsky named his musical pic- 
ture of the Holy War *'1812,”" this frisky 
modern setting of Russian enjoyments is 
modern enough to be entitled ‘1898’, And 
it is pleasant to find that Mr. Loeffler is 
not always sorrowful; in this work the 
composer emerges from his dank and 
mouldering gloom and actually smiles! It 
is healthier music than ghoul-like sere- 


who die very lingering deaths On the viol 
d’amour., ‘. 

With a bit of Bohemian national musie 
by Smetana, the programme ended. 
‘*Vitava’’ was the closing number. *““Vitava’” 
is not a patent medicine, but the Bohemian 
name for the river Moldau, if we are not 
mistaken, The river aforesaid flows on 
with a steadiness only excelled by the flow 
of the Rhine as given in Waegner’s aqueous 
music. But Smetana wreaths the glory of 
his native iand around his river. | 

To the present writer there is always 
something thrilling or éxalting in Sme- 
tana’s orchestral pictures: a man thorough- 
ly in earnest is bound to make an impres- 
sion on all but the radically superficial; an 
Smetana was deeply in earnest, for he was. 


laboring for a re-establishment of Bo-. 


hemian art, prostrate ever since the 30 


‘ 
' 


nades, carnivals of skeletons, and children | 


| 
| 


; 
: 





‘fate showered every sorrot : 
him, death of loved ones, deafness, finally 
madness, his pure gold was refined in the 
“furnace of affliction. 


‘‘Most wretched men are cradled into poetry by 
wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.’ 


Smetana’s personal sorrows and _ the 
wrongs of his country have made his genius 
the stronger. Dvorak has become in some 
degree Teutonized. Bohemian music has as 
yet, therefore, but the one great standard- 
bearer—Bedrich Smetana. 

The 
pensive and the warlike themes, the wed- 
ding and the hunting music, were excellent- 
ly brought out by the orchestra, and the 
climaxes were grandly worked up by Mr. 
Paur’s interpretation. It was a good cul- 
mination and the orchestra played it as if 
they enjoyed it. Louis C, Elson. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


lve ites 
Mrs. Beach’s Work Is Again 


Heard with Interest. 


‘ 
. 


The Favorable Impression Made by 
It on Its First Performance Is 
Fully Confirmed-—Siloti Given a 
Splendid Ovation at His Recital 
in Steinert Hall, 


The programme for thé 15th concert of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra _ in 
Music Hall last evening was: 

Symphony, E minor, ‘‘Gaelic’’ 
Mrs. Hl. H. A. Beach 
Fantastic concerto for ’cello and orchestra. 
Cc. M. Loeffler 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘The Moldaun’’...... Smetuna 


The soloist was Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 
Mrs. Beach’s symphony was listened 
to again with interest and pleasure, and 


fully confirmed the favorable impression 
it made on its first performance here as 
a work of strength, imagination, hign 
aspiring and genuine musical worth. 
The second movement again charmed by 
the graceful theme and treatment of 
its Siciliana and the piquancy of its 
Vivace, and the broad and dignified sen- 
timent of the lento again moved by 
its depth and sincerity of feeling. The 
Symphony was read finely, and played 
with the perfection that pertains to this 
orchestra alone. 

Mr. Loeffler’s ’cello concerto, perhaps 
the most genial of his works, and in 
some regards the most appealing, by 
reason of its clearness and the easy 
readiness with which it can be followed, 
was reheard with hearty satisfaction. 
Its originality and its marked individu- 
ality cause it to stand apart from works 
in its kind, and the richness, brilliancy 
and sometimes daring, but always sin- 
gularly interesting and effective, or- 
chestration, convincingly show the com- 

oser’s full mastery of that essential of 

is art. The adagio is abundant in 
poetic charm, and the other movements 
are refreshingly free from conventional- 
ity, and show a fluency in invention and 
authoritative skill in development and 
treatment generally that place Mr. 
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strong contrasts of the work, the | 
' Beethoven; 
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of feeling. Exacting, indeed, would be 
the composer who should. look -for a 
more able interpreter than is M. Schroe- 
er, or a more thorough master of: his 


nstrument. His reception was very cor- 


dial, and his playing of the concerto 
met with its due reward in the enthusi- 
asm with which he was applauded and 
recalled some three or four times. 

There will be no rehearsal and con- 
cert this week. The next programme is: 
Overture, ‘‘Dedication of the House,”’ 
recitative and air from 


| Handel's ‘‘Alessandro’’; violoncello solos 


by Goltermann and Popper; Schumann’s 
Symphony, in D-minor, No. 4; two songs 
by Arthur Foote, and selections from 
the ballet music of Rubenstein’s ‘‘Der 
Daemon.’ Mrs. Georg Henschel and 
Mr. Leo Schultz are to be the soloists. 


wee 


ae * 

The program of the 15th Symphony 

Concert in Music Hall last evening, Mr. 
Emil Paur, conductor, was as follows: 


' Symphony in E minor, ‘‘Gaelic,’’ op. $2 


} 


| 


! Mrs. Beach 

Fantastic Concerto for violoncello and 
GHOCROSTTE COAG Be od kanads ob 0d beenenees .. Loeffler 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Moldauw’’....Smetana 
A second hearing of Mrs. Beach’s 
svmphony confirms the first impression: 
It is a very creditable work, of which 
the second movement is the most firm- 
ly knit and spontaneously musical; 
the first movement and the finale con- 
tain passages of strength and beauty; 
he third movement is long-winded, la- 
boriously contrived, and at times down- 
right dull. 


To me Mr. Loeffler’s 


oe 
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-cello concerto | 


| is the least interesting of his more im- | 


' portant works. 
' jin treatment of them 
| ing or as entertaining as 


is he 
in his other 
compositions of long breath. Yet I ac- 
knowlédge gladly the 


quently displayed, and the many suc- 


Neither in themes nor | 
as strik-_ 


ingenuity fre-. 


cessful experiments in t6nal color. Mr. | 
Schroeder showed an easy and artistic 


mastery of the many difficulties. 
There is a melancholy 


interest at-. 


tached to Smetana’s ‘‘The Moldau.”’ The : 
Jast page of the score bears this note: | 


“Completely deaf.’ This was 
His infirmity obliged him to resign his 
position as conductor, and April 4, 1875, 
he gave a concert to raise money so 
that he might consult foreign aurists. 
This symphonic poem was then played 
for the first time. It is not a work of 
depth, vitality or peculiar charm. Gla- 
zounoff in nis “Stenka Razine’’ person- 
ifies the Volga, which in his music, 
they say, is alive and enormous. Might 
not Mr, Paur be persuaded to let us 
hear it? It made a profound and en- 
during impression in Paris some years 


ago, 
Philip Hale. 


in 1874, | 
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“ ‘The programme of | 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall on 
Saturday evening,-was as follows:e« 


H. H.,A. Beach: Symphony in E minor, 


“Gaelic,” opus 82, 
Cc. M. Loeffier: Fantastic Concerto for Violoncello 

and Orchestra (MS8.) : 
Smetana: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Vlitava.’’ 

Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the ’cellist. 

Mrs. Beach’s symphony improves might- 
ily upon better acquaintance; and a work 
that does this is a work worth talking 


about. When it was brought out last sea- 


son we heard (we believe) all the rehear- | 


sals, aS well as the public performance; 
and still we had our doubts of the compo- 


scoring. 
merely tentative. But last Saturday even- 
ing the work made a far different impres- 
sion-upon us. Save that in that place in 
the finale where all the strings unite in 
unison upon the second theme, the effect 
stil] seems less strong than it looks in the 
score, we could find none of the weak 
points that struck us at the first hearings. 
Whether Mrs. Beach has in any way modi- 
fied her scoring since the performance last 
season, or that the fault was wholly our 
own, we do not know. 

As the symphony sounds now, it seems 
to us an admirable work, full of both mus- 
ical force and poetry. The themes show 
true invention, the development and work- 
ing-out are carried through with an un- 
usually firm hand, and show both skill and 
rare fertility of musical resource. In short, 
it is a work which well deserves repeated 
performance on its own merits, and not 
merely for the sake of a clearer under- 
standing. There are some compositions 
which one wishes to hear again, to see if 
one cannot at last make something out of 
them; others which one wishes to hear 
again because it is pleasant to hear them. 
Mrs. Beach’s symphony now belongs dis- 
tinctly to the latter class. It has earned a 
place in the repertory. 


If we are to have ’cello concertos at all, | 


commend us to Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Fantastic.”’ 
The world of music moves; and we may 
Say without offence that it has been mov- 
ing away from ’cello concertos for the last 
several decades, having got far enough 
from them by this time. But this one of 


Mr. Loeffler’s goes far toward removing ~ 


the curse from the genus. With a keenness 
and sureness of insight that almost 
amount to genius, Mr. Loeffler has sized 
up the musical situation and written the 


deserves to be called a modern ’cello con- 
certo. It was almost like creating a white 
blackbird! Just think of the dificulty 
of the task! A ’cello ‘concerto must 
contain virtuoso passages for 
50lo instrument; no doubt such 
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that virtuoso “crabble-crabble” gets to the 
point of making the listening worm turn, 
he flies off to something else, to some deli- 
cious bit of cantilena or some resounding 
tutti. Here is the other way: seeing well 
that this same ‘crabble-crabble’ has a 
strong humorous side, he treats the whole. 
passage. humorously; you see his sardonie 
grin gleaming out from the wood-wind, and 
the orchestra titters sarcastically! That is 
what you call being a man of resource. 
Yes, we stick to it: this ‘Fantastic’? of Mr. 
Loeffler’s is the only composition we know 
for ‘cello and orchestra—that is the only 


one in an extended form—which. maintains 
sition, especially of certain points in the | 


Many places sounded unclear, | 


any musical reason of being today. Did 
we say the only one? Well, we repeat it. 
The thing itself, apart from the wonder- 
fully skilful treatment of the solo instru- 
ment, is full of imaginative beauty; it 
sounds better now even than it did four 
years ago. Mr. Schroeder played it in a 
way to confound praise; it was masterly 
playing from beginning to end, full of every 
good and fine quality. The audience felt 
it, too, and both ’cellist and composer were 
repeatedly recalled at the end. : 

Smetana’s ‘‘Vltava’’ is agreeable, appar- 
antly well written music. More can hardly 
be said of it. If orchestras played in 
drawing-rooms we should e¢all it first-rate 
salon music. Had it not just as well be 
laid on the shelf now? It was admirably 
played. 

The next programme—for Friday after- 
noon, Feb. 25, and Saturday evening, Feb. 
26 (there will be no concert nor rehearsal 
this week)—is: Beethoven, overture, “Zur 
Weihe des Hauses,’”’ opus 124; Handel, reci- 
tative and aria from ‘“‘Alessandro;” Gol- 
termann, cantilena for violoncello; Popper, 
“Dance of Sylphs’’ for ditto; Foote, Blaine’s 
song, “Sweet is True Love,” and Irish folk- 
song; Rubinstein, ballet-music from “Der 
Dimon.” Mrs. Georg Henschel will be the 
singer, and Mr. Leo Schulz the ’cellist. | 
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Symphony Concert. 
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“The Wedding Day” and Its Trio of 


first composition we have ever heard that | 


Stars—Grand Opera Season. 


Biloti’s Recitals—Ysaye, Pugno and 


the ¢ 
pas- ' 
sages, like private theatricals, exist solely | 
for the benefit of the performer; but they | 


Gerardy—Other Events. 


The Symphony concerts of last week 


must be there all the same, else the thing | Were specially interesting to Bostonians 


is no concerto. See how Mr. Loeffler gets 
out of the dilemma. He finds two ways out 


by reason of Mr Paur’s selection of 
works by two local musicians for repre- 
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aie irs Beach has earned an enviable 
fame as a pianist and composer, and 
¢ is Symphony is the most pretentious 


ar 


of her many compositions. She is en- 
itled to a high rank among American 


ae . 
‘Musicians, and Boston is justly proud 
tat her works. The “Gaelic” is a schol- 
‘arly writing, the orchestration is very 
‘elaborate, possibly too elaborate at 
ot imes, the themes are effectively de- 
velo 9ed, and the whole writing stamps 
‘the composer as a writer of great abil- 
ity. The symphony utilizes the full re- | 
sources of the modern orchestra, arid | 
the instrumentation is that of a musi- 
‘Gian who understands the art of pro- 
‘ducing melodic contrasts or combina- 
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ing bit of music, beautifully wrought 
out and the Gaelic folk songs of the 
third vart are cleverly suggested. The 
‘Songs, althought lacking in rugged char- 
‘acteristics, are well defined. The closing 
mMiovement is a noble one, showing a 
‘breacth of style and originality that 
brings the symphony to a stirring finale. 
‘The work of the orchestra was admira- 
‘ble throughout, and at the close of the 
perforniznce Mrs Beach was obliged to 
rise from her seat and bow acknowledg- 
i vlgeul before the storm of applause 
Ceased. ' 

~ The fantastic concerto of Mr Loeffler 
bristles with difficulties, 


Smetana’s symphonic poem was de- 
lightfully interpreted. 

- a2he symphony concerts will be omit- 
fed this week. Next week the soloists 
Will be Wirs Georg E®ischel and Mr 
‘Leo Schulz and the orchestral will be 
‘as follows: Beethoven, overture, ‘“‘Ded- 
ication of the House;” Schumann, sym- 
phony in D minor, No. 4; Rubinstein, 
‘Ballet music from “Der Daemon.’’ Mrs 
‘Henschel will sing the recitative and air 
from Handel’s ‘Alessandro,’ and two 
‘songs by Foote. Mr Schulz’s cello solos 
Will be Golterman’s “Cantilena” and 
Popper’s ‘‘Dance of the Sylphs. 
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The fifteenth Symphony programme named but 
three numbers, all of which were familiar, tried 
and approved friends, while two represented Boston 
composition at its best. It opened with Mrs. 
Beach’s **Gaelic’’’symphony, which was so admired 
and honored here when ,it was first heard, and then 
won from New York criticism—never wont to find 
substantial worth in what Originates in Boston — 
ample and generous praise, and the honestac- 
knowledgment that 1t was a work of such complete 
and dignified musical art as gave no intimation of 


_ its Composer’s sex and needed no considera te cau- 
tion or indulgence because that composer was a. 


woman. 
So securely placed was the score, that, after sey- 
eral performances and a period of reflection, Mrs. 


Beach has found no changes necessary beyond the | 


occasional doubling of parts in some single phrase, 


or the addition of a few accent marks, to help a | 


conductor to bring out more Sharply some individ- 


ual point. As every keen and observant hearer 


realized at first, the title was derived from 


composer had attempted to represent either the 
spirit of the ancient Gael or his possible notions of 
musical expression, but only to intimate whence 
came the hints upon which she ultimately told at 
length her own story. The new hearing, care- 
fully and kindly directed, establishea but more 
lirmly the impression created at first and added 
new honors to those which Mrs. Beach has won so 


of the introduction and the vital massiveness of the 
allegro; the beautiful contrast between the 


Plaintively swaying Siciliano and the agile vivace | 
of the second movement; the sweet solemnity and 


the stormier grandeur of the lento,and the fervid 
splendor and swelling climaxes of the fine’®, wera 
allsuperbly brought out. And_ the delicate and 


| Intricate part-writing for various obbligati instru- 


ments was all shown with the elegance of real 
solos. There was great applause , and Mrs. Beach 
had to rise and bow her acknowledgements. 

Next came that strikingly independent, brilliant 


' | and engrossing ‘‘Fantastic”’ conce to writtea by Mr. 
Loeffler for violoncello and orchestra. More a fan- 


(asia than a concerto, in spite of its recognition of 
the general form and manner of the latter, his com- 
position illustrates both its author’s bold, uncom- 
non vein of thought and strength of mood and his 
Sharp, far-reaching insight into the nature, capacity 
and best traits of the instrument for which at any 
time he chooses to write. As before, Mr. Schroeder 
gave his best art to the solo part which so advan- 
tageously displayed his resources and his skill, and 
performed it as become one of the first of living 
cellists. 


Smetana’s poem ‘Vitava,’”’ now strenuous in en- see 


thusiasm and now glowing in color, brought the 
concert toa high. keyed conclusion. 


This week has no concert, but for the subsequent 
this programme is announced. Beethoven’s «Dad i. 
cation of the House’”’ overture ; Schumann's fourth 
symphony, and the ballet music from Rubinstein’s | 
‘‘Daemon,”’ for the orchestra; an air from Handel’s | 
*‘Alessandro’’ and two songs by Mr. Foote, for 


Mrs. Henschel; and two light ’cello solos for Mr. 
Schulz. | CuUWrtiew 
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The Symphony Concert. 5 24 2 te 


The fifteenth concert of the season was given 
in Music Hall last evening by the Symphony Or- 
chestra. The program was: 

Symphony, E minor......Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Fantastic concerto for ’cello and orches- 

Te eee) Oper ree wigs Loeffler 

Symphonie poem, ‘‘The Moldau” Smetana 

Soloist, Mr. Aiwin Schroeder. 


Mrs. Beach’s Symphony was received with great 
favor, and a better acquaintance with the work 
only confirmed the opinion formed of it on the 
first hearing. It was played with fine finish and 


| | Spirit by the orchestra, and the second movement 
the use of a few old Gaelic melodies (or of | 


parts of them atany rate) in the second and third 
movements. It was not intended to imply that the 


being given with delightful grace and effective- | 
ness. The least interesting portion of the work 
is the last movement, which is labored and dry. 
With the aid of the descriptive text, Smetana's 
Symphonie poem is very entertaining; but the 
time passes very pleasantly in trying to fit the 


' words to the musie. At least one was enabled 
| to get at the intentions of the composer with the 


least expenditure of mental] labor, and if one oc- 
casionally confounded with each other the two 
Streams that gushed forth in the Shade of the 


| Bohemian forest, there was no difficulty in recog- 
worthily and wears so modestly. The ‘yild sweep | 


hizing the cataracts and the foaming waves tearing 
through the rocky chasm. Those who recognized 


} ho rivers and no rocks need not feel humiliated 


on this account; the block of marble econtains a 
human figure, a fawn or a god, according to the 
mood of the sculptor, and we extract from music 
the same ideas and emotions that we put into it. 
If one pays no attention to the text, the music is 
very charming, and improves on acquaintance, 

The interest of the concert centred in Mr. 
Schroeder, who gave a most delightfully artistic 
interpretation of Mr. Loeffler’s fantastic concerto. 
It is always a rare pleasure to listen to Mr. 
Schroeder, for one is so certain of the technical 
Skill and fine taste of this artist that the eritiecal 
mood may be banished and all the energies re- 
served for full enjoyment. And on the present 
occasion the enjoyment was of the most satisfac- 
tory kind, and the large, noble Style of Mr. 
Schroeder was heard at its best, particularly in 
the charming adagio. There was exquisite finish | 
as well as noble dignity, passion and grace, and 
one forgot the skilled player in the masterful in- 
terpreter. Mr. Schroeder roused his audience to 
enthusiasm, and won a triumph as deserved as it 
was spontaneous. 

The next concert will be given on the evening of 


Kebruary 26, with Mrs. Georg Henschel and Mr. 
l.eo Schulz as soloists. 
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symphony, Mr Loeffler’s concerto for 
cello and orchestra and Smetana’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘The Moldau.” The cello 
Soloist was Mr Shroeder of the Sym- 
phony orchestra. Mrs Beach’s work 
Was first played at these concerts in 


October, 1896, and Mr Loeffler’s concerto 


‘was played here in February, 1894. 


Mrs Beach has earned an enviable 


|fame as a pianist and composer, and 


this symphony is the most pretentious 
of her many compositions. She is en- 
titled to a high rank among American 


musicians, and Boston is justly proud 
of her works. The ‘‘Gaelic’’ is a schol- 
arly writing, the orchestration is very 
elaborate, possibly too elaborate at 


times, the themes are effectively de- | 
veloped, and the whole writing stamps | 
the composer as a writer of great abil- | 
ity. The symphony utilizes the full re- | 
sources of the modern orchestra, and . 


the instrumentation is that of a musi- 


cian who understands the art of pro- | 
ducing melodic contrasts or combina- | 


tions with effective results, 


The first movement is of a dainty trip- | 
| ping character, in which the string con- 


tin.gent of the orchestra displayed its 
wonderful “team work” by the precision 
of its ‘‘buzzing,’’ which runs nearly 
throughout the part. The Siciliano melt- 
ody of the second movement is a charm- 


ing bit of music, beautifully wrought | 


out, and the Gaelic folk songs of the 
third vart are cleverly suggested. The 
songs, althought lacking in rugged char- 
acteristics, are well defined. The closing 
movement is a noble one, showing a 
breadth of style and originality that 
brings the symphony to a stirring finale. 
The work of the orchestra was admira- 
ble throughout, and at the close of the 
perfornivnce Mrs Beach was obliged to 
rise from her seat and bow acknowledg- 
ments before the storm of applause 
ceased, 

The fantastic concerto of Mr Loeffler 
bristles with difficulties, the compvosi- 
tion taxing the capanilities of the in- 
strument to the 1 west and running 
from double anaGd triple chords in the 
bass to harmonics in the upper register. 
Mr Schroeder played, as he always does, 
With a purity of tone and digital skill 
that eliminates all harshness from his 
work and deftly surmounted the many 
intricacies of the concerto, even in the 
quaint Russian theme. The composer 


and soloist were rapturously applauded. | 
Smetana’s sytmvhonic noem was de-'§ 


lightfully interpreted. 

The symphony concerts will be omit- 
ted this week. Next week the soloists 
Will be irs Georg 3: ®:schel and Mr 
Leo Schulz and the orchestral will be 
aS follows: Beethoven, overture, ‘‘Ded- 
ication of the House;” Schumann, sym- 
phony in D minor, No. 4, Rubinstein, 
ballet music from ‘‘Der Daemon.” Mrs 
Henschel will sing the recitative and air 
from Handel’s ‘‘Alessandro,’” and two 
songs by Foote. Mr Schulz’s cello solos 
Will be Golterman’s ‘‘Cantilena’ and 
Popper’s ‘“‘Dance of the Sylphs.”’ 


/fullyand kindly directed, established but more 
firmly the impression created at first and added 


a 


The fifteenth Symphony programme named but This week has no concert, but for the Subsequent 
three numbers, all of which were famiiiar, tried || this programme is announced. Beethoven’s *Dadj- 
and approved friends, while two represented Boston | Cation of the House” overture; Schumann's fourth 
composition at its best. It opened with Mrs. | Symphony, and the ballet music from Rubinstein’s 
Beach's ‘*Gaelic’’:symphony, which was so admired | ‘‘Daemon,” for the orchestra; an air from Handel’s 
and honored here when ,it was first heard, and then | Alessandro’? and two songs by Mr. Foote, for 
won from New York criticism—never wont to fing | Mrs. Henschel; and two light ’cello solos for Mr. 
substantial worth in what originates in Boston— | Schulz. | Cumuy 
-ample and generous praise, and the honest ac- 
_knowledgmept that it was a work of such complete 
and dignified musical art as gave no intimation of The fifteenth concert of the season was given 
its composer’s sex and needed no considera te cau- } in Music Hall last evening by the Symphony Or- 
‘(ion or indulgence because that composer was a | “Nestta. The program was: 

woman. | Symphony, FE minor......Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

So securely placed was the score, that, after sev- | Fantastie concerto for ’cello and orches- 
eral performances and a period of reflection, Mrs. ; nie AGRE Nhe TTA eine Fis 
beach has found no changes necessary beyond the mame poem, ne Olean” salerapa 

ae ep , Soloist, Mr. Aiwin Schroeder. 
occasional doubling of parts in some Single phrase, 
or the addition of a few accent marks, to help a 
conductor to bring out more Sharply some individ- 
ual point. As every keen and observant hearer 
realized at first, the title was derived from 


; ‘ fi. 
The Symphony Concert, 34)?" &: 


Mrs. Beach’s syinphony was received with great 
favor, and a better acquaintance with the work 
| only contirmed the opinion formed of. it on the 
first hearing. It was played with fine finish and 


, spirit by the orchestra, and the second movement 
the — am tte fae , ef , es | 
use Of a few old Gaelic melodies (or of being given with delightful grace and effective- 


parts of them atany rate) in the second and third | ness. The least interesting portion of the work 
inovements. It was not intended to imply that the | is the last movement, which is labored and dry. 
composer had attempted to represent either the | With the aid of the descriptive text, Smetana's 
pirit of the ancient Gael or his possible notions of | SyYmphonie poem is very entertaining, but the 
nusical expression, but only to intimate whence | time passes very pleasantly in trying to fit the 


—_—_ 


ee 


/came the hints upon which she ultimately told at words to the music. At least one was enabled 


ry” ° { e i I » j : j . : » ’ ‘oy ri na 
ength her own story. The new hearing, care- ||| tat the intentions of the composer with the 


| casionally confounded with each Other the two 
p Streams that gushed forth in the Shade of the 


UeCW honors to those which Mrs. s2ach has won so ° bohemian forest, there was no difticulty in recog- 


| vorthily and wears so modestly. The -vyild sweep | hizing the cataracts and the foaming waves tearing 
| of the introduction and the vita] massiveness of the ; through the rocky chasm. Those who recognized 


} 


alegro; the beautiful contrast between the | 2 rivers and no rocks need not feel numiiated 


-plaintively swaying Siciliano and the agile vivace | 0" this account; the block of marble eontains a 


| Position illustrates both its author’s bold, uncom- | Schroeder 
| , ' 
non vein of thought and strength of mood and his | the charming adagio. There 


of the second movement; the sweet solemnity and | nomen ante, a dawn or @ god, according to the 
‘ie stormier grandeur of the lento, and the fervid | oe ily 2 gait ig poe Yigh shadechii from SaUate 
splendor and swelling climaxes of the finale, wera ik ci cae, phi ue oe spe: Sie ey — i 
all superbly brought out. And the delicate and | yeapy lay pie ' seisthag yen —_ —— © 
‘ntricate part-writing for various obblizati instru- The : eat of ee ee 
£ S e interest of the concert centred in Mr. 
ments was all shown with the elegance of real Schroeder, who gave a most delightfully artistic 
solos. There was great applause , and Mrs. Beach | interpretation of Mr. Loefiler’s fantastic concerto, 
nad to rise and bow her acknowledgements. J is always a rare pleasure to listen to Mr. 
Next came that strikingly independent, brilliant Schroeder, for one is so certain of the technical 
tnd engrossing ‘Fantastic’ conce to writtea by Mr, | SKill and tine laste of this artist that the critical 
Loefler for violoncello and orchestra. More a fan- isin seed ri apes and all the energies re- 
lasia than a concerto, in spite of its recognition of cope ati tea ti Aa on the present | 


occasion the enjoyment was of the most tisfac 
(he general forn anner is be = ol Satistac- 
7 1 and manner of the latter, his com- / tory kind, and the large, noble Stvle of Mr. 


was heard at its best, particularly in | 
, er , | was exquisite finish 
sharp, far-reaching insight into the nature, Capacity | &S well as noble dignity, passion and grace, and 
and best traits of the instrument for which atany | °ne forgot the skilled player in the masterful in- 
time he chooses to write. <As before, Mr. Schroeder {| '@rpreter. Mr. Schroeder roused his audience to 
wave his best art to the solo part which so advan- | °U'Husiasm, and won a triumph as deserved as it 
‘igeously displayed his resources and his skill, and van on aaemen 


| ' The next concert will be given \ avebing 
performed it as become one of the first of living Sinieden Ok ast | Siven on the evening of 
‘cellist p epruary <6, with Mrs. Georg Henschel and Mr. 
cellists. | Leo Sehulz as soloists. 


Smetana’s poem ‘Vitava,’ now strenuous in ene ° 
thusiasm and now glowing in color, brought the 
concert to a high keyed conclusion. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| least expenditure of mental] labor, and if one oe- | 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AVI. GONCGERY. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 
BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE, “Zur Weihe des Hauses,”’ Op. 124. 


HANDEL. RECITATIVE, ‘Ne’ trofei d’Alessandro,’ and 
ARIA, “Lusinghe pit care,” from ‘‘Alessandro.”’ 


a) GOLTERMANN. CANTILENA, for VIOLONCELLO. 
b) POPPER. ‘“Danse des Sylphes,”’ for VIOLONCELLO. 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 


. Ziemlich langsam. — Lebhaft. 
- Romanze: Ziemlich langsam. 
. Scherzo: Lebhaft. — Trio. 

- Langsam,. — Lebhaft. 


SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 
a) Hlaine’s Song, ‘‘Sweet is true love.” 
6) Irish Folk-Song. 


(Accompanied by the Composer). 


RUBINSTEIN. BALLET MUSIC, from ‘‘Der Diamon.”’ 


I. First Dance: Allegro non troppo. 
II. Second Dance: Allegretto. 


Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL. 
Soloists: 


Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL. Mr. LEO SCHULZ. 


Sennen... 


The Pianoforte is a Chickering. 
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‘of the sixteenth Sym- 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall on 
Saturday evening, was: "hrows \ 
“Zur Weihe des Hauses,’’ 
opus 124, | 


Handel: Recitative, ‘‘Ne’ trofel da’ Alessandro,”’ 
and Aria, ‘‘Lusinghe piu care,’’ from ‘‘Alegs- 

‘Golteriadin: Gabttiens 2 
b Poneaes "asa des Sylphes,”’ for violoncello. 
Schumann: Symphony No. 4, in D minor, opus 120, 
Foote: Songs with Pianoforte— 

a. Elaine’s Song, ‘‘Sweet is true love.’’ 

b. Irish Folk-Song. 

(Accompanied by the composer.) 
Rubinstein: Ballet-Music from ‘“‘Der Dimon.”’ 

Mrs. Georg Henschel was the singer, and Mr. 
Leo Schulz the ’cellist. 

This programme calls for especial com- 
ment. We have nothing against Mr. Schulz, 
but the ’cello pieces selected by him were 
Such as ought to have been refused by 
the conductor; there is no possible excuse 
for allowing such pieces to be played at 
a Symphony concert. We shall say no 
more about them. 

‘Beethoven’s overture was grandly 
played; the work itself is always inspiring 
and delightful to us. The majestic intro- 
duction is so full of beauty, so rich in 
color; then that bright military transition 
to the contrapuntal allegro has so much 
festal briskness and holiday bustle; and 
the allegro itself, ‘‘on an Handelian theme,”’ 
is a masterpiece. How Beethoven hammers 
and hammers away at that theme, as if 
he never could have enough of it! And 
what vistas of beauty he throws open be- 
fore you at moments! We know few things 
more exciting. 

We shall never know which one of the 
four Schumann Symphonies we think the 
greatest; the one heard last always seems 
so for the time being. We have changed 
Opinion on various subjects several times 
in our life; but on the head of Schumann 
we are as yet immovable—and impenitent. 
People, with Felix Weingartner at the head 
of them, may talk as they please about 
his ‘‘bad instrumentation’: we cannot, for 
the life of us, see that it is bad. It may 
not be supremely skilful, and it may take 
a good deal of careful rehearsal to estab- 
lish the proper dynamic balance between 
all the parts of his orchestra—just as it 
does in parts of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony, by the way—but when played with 
due intelligence, Schumann’s instrumenta- 
tion seems to us about perfect. We can 
imagine no other way in which what he 
has to say can be said so well as in his; 
his instrumentation seems to us to fit his 
musical thought to a T. The D minor 
Symphony was most admirably played at 
this concert; Mr. 
back that enchanti 
the finale, as he used 
duces its full effect. 
Paur, we find that our ingenious friend, 
the editor of the programme books, 


Beethoven:, Overture, 


to, and now it pro- 


(When will that unhappy man 
energy in getting up facts?) It was Mr. 
Paur who brought out Chabrier’s 
doline’’ in Leipzig, almost 


- 


immediately 


And, speaking of Mr, ! 
| having been used for the 

has‘ of a theatre in Vienna), a wo 
made one or two sad Omissions of late.’ the earliest da 
show more! tra, was play 


, ’ ; ; . Hd ‘ 4 P< @ ST ea 
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j; young person, 
exacting dispos 


a 


‘and 
reover, 
-“Gael- 


the published score of Mrs. Beach's 
ic’"~ssymphony is dedicated to-him. : 

@ ballet movements from “Der Damon” 
were selected for concert performance by 
the composer; they come from a full- 
fledged opera, and are signed by Rubin- 
stein. These facts may be taken as some 
excuse for playing them. But to us they. 
are sorry stuff indeed; we would give them 
both, and a _ pourboire into the bargain, © 
for a single movement from the ballet in 
the fourth act of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Robert.”~ 
We wonder that Rubinstein was never | 
a a landgraf by some imperial poten- 
ate, 

Mrs. Henschel sang Handel’s air very 
charmingly indeed. She has not quite the 
temperament, perhaps, to impersonate the 
jealous Rossane of the opera—whom we. 
imagina to have been a rather incandescent | 
of generous Physique and 
itlion—but Handel’s music 
in this air is very “absolute” indeed, and 
fits many different emotional moods equal- 
ly well. On the somewhat childlike plane 
of feeling upon which Mrs. Henschel puts 
it, her light, clean-cut coloratura, halfway 
between staccato and legato, is very effec- 
tive and delightful. But when an artist 
like Mrs. Henschel js engaged to sing at a 
Symphony concert, could she not meet the 
honor (for it is one) more graciously by 
getting up something new for the occasion, 
Instead of Singing a song which she has 
sung, off and on, for more years than our 
gallantry will permit us to count? Why 
will she so pertinaciously remind us of 
Salieri’s ‘‘La stessa, la stessissima’’—with- 
Out Beethoven’s ten variations on the 
Same? Her Singing of Mr. Foote’s two 
songs, exquisitely accompanied by the com- 
poser, was charm and fascination itself. 

The next programme is: Beethoven 
three movements from Symphony No. 9, 
in D minor, Opus 125; Beethoven, Overture 
to “‘Leonore,’’ No. 3, Opus 72; Saint-Saéns, 
concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, in C minor, 
opus 44; Berlioz, Overture, ‘‘Le Carnival] 
Romain,’’ opus 9. Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler 
will be the pianist. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

rom ‘La Traviata’ in the 4 therndom, 
to Schumann’s D minor Symphony in the 
evening might have been rather a sharp 
contrast, but the edge was broken by a 
few short and popular works between, 
for the programme on Saturday, in Bfusie 
Hall, was not made up of long and severe ; 


Paur no longer holds} Works, but dealt in pretty and easily com- 
ng conclusion-theme iny Prehended numbers. 


It began with Beethoven's “Dedication 
of the House” overture (so-called from its 
inauguration 
rk which, in 
ys of the Symphony Orches.- 
ed regularly at the beginning 
of each season as a musical means of 


“G@en-- saying grace. 





* 
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nce 


is certainly not comparable to some of the 
greater overtures of Beethoven. The 
brasses were allowed to “indulge in un- 
mitigated power and the kettle-drummer 
thoroughty earned his salary, too, but the 
tumult of festivity was in place here. 

Mrs. Henschel then appeared in ‘“Lu- 

singhe piu Care,’’ from Handel's ‘“‘Alessan- 

| dro,’’ with considerabie flexibility but with 
rather Hgeht tone for Music Wall, This 
singer is at her best only in the closer inti- 
macy of the chamber concert; she can 
no more transform herself irto a sym- 
phony-concert singer than a violet can 
change itself into a sunflower. 

This was strongly shown in the sing’ ng 
of two very dainty songs by Mr, Arthur 
Foote, and accompanied by the composer, 
songs which would have been altogether 
charming in Steinert Hall but which lost 
their delicate flavor in the large auditorium 
about as much as Chateau Yquem would 
‘if served in a soup-tureen. Yet the two. 
songs, “Elaine’s Song’ and an [rish Folk- 
song, were sweetly given and both singer 
and composer were recalled several times 

with some enthusiasm. 

Mr. Leo Schulz followed the Handelian 
number with two short selections for vio- 
‘loncello, both (also) somewhat short of 
Ssymphony-concert dignity. In Golter- 
mann’s “Cantilena’’ the artist gave a rich, 
Sympathetic tone, bread bowing, and 
proved himself a master of expression; in 
Popper’s ‘‘Danse des Sylphes” he present- 
ed the expected exhibition of virtuosity 
and the sviphs aforesaid skipped brilliant- 
ly from the C to the A string and back 
again. 

Mr. Schultz was also greeted with de- 
served applause and proved that which 
needed no proof, that he is a great and 
versatile artist, but one may hope for 
greater works when he next appears at a 
symphony concert. 

Now came the ever-beautiful Schuenanu 
Symphony in D minor, not a very austere | 

| work but full of tender and poetic thought, | 
| the product of the happiest period in the | 
| composer’s life (and, the opposite of Schu- 
bert in this, he always wrote best when 
he was happiest) and one of his most 
characteristic orchestral works. 

Spite of the revision which this work 
underwent before it reached fts present 
shape, one cannot but perceive in some 
of its measures how much Schumann was 
influenced by his years of piano study; 
many of its touches of development sug- | 
| gest the chords and arpeggios of the 
| piano, 

| The work was given with a perfect con- 
| ception of its beauties; the Allegro had 
abundant spirit but was not overforced; 
| the Strong contrasts of the Scherzo, ite 
| Strong accents, its syncopations, were 
' given with fitting caprice; the violoncello 
' melody of the omanza was of utmost 
| tenderness: the combat and strife: pic- 
| tured in the finale was ajso well caught 
up, its dissonances given with a flery bold- 
ness as one might resolutely grasp a nettle 
and the triumph 
lost nothing in this fine interpretation. 
| It was a very syncopat 
peared in the bailet-music om Rubin-« 
stein's ‘‘Demon,”’ which closed the concert, 
There was a picturesque monotony 


was very attractive 


portrayed in the Coda’ 
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Such a couple of numbers of hballet- 


music were just the right ending for a 


programme that was not ascetic in any 
part, and such a rrogramme was of just 
the right sort for a concert during the 
opera season, when the couple of thousand 


people who constitute ‘“‘“Musical Boston” 


are apt to be a Httle surfeited with the 


tonal banquet. 


Next Saturday, however, the Beethoven 
star is to be in the ascendant, and three 
movements of the ninth symphony are to 
be given, as well as the greatest of the 


‘*T.eonora’’ overtures. 


A LO ENTS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


+ ols. gt eat ba a 
An Unusually Varied List of 
S-lections Given. 


The Overture and the Symphony, 


Bexzutifully Played, the Only Im- 


portant Works of the Evening— 


Mrs. Georg Henschel and Mr. 


Schulz the Soloists. 


The programme for last night’s con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
in Music Hall was: 


Overture, ‘'For the Consecration of the 
RS MN: Me a kes aiecn eg meg OR dob Beethoven 
Recitative, ‘Ne’ trofel  d’Alessandro,” 
and aria, ‘‘Lusinghe piu care,’’ 
*f*Alessandro’’ 


‘Dance of Syliphs,’’ 


for violoncello Popper 
Symphony No. 4, 


in LU miner, op. 120.... 
Schumann 
Flaine’s song, ‘Sweet Is True Love"’.... Foote 
Irish folk BONE Foote 
iallet music from "The Demon’’,,.,Rubinstein 

The soloists were Mrs, Georg Hensche! 
and Mr, Lee Schulz. and Mr. Woote 
played the accompaniments to his own 
songs. 

As will be seen, the selections were ex- 
tremely miscellaneous, the overture and 
the symphony being the only important 
works. The symphony was gloriously 


piace among the best successes of the 
ymphony season. 
The overture, not one of the composer’s 


most interesting and effective peda i | 
most any other of his overtures would | 


its class, had a perfect performance. 


have been more welcome, but this one 


had not been given in some years, and | 


was probably chosen on that account. 
The two Rubinstein dances, so full of 
character and so piquant in tneir rhyth- 
mic accent, and so bright and graceful 
in their orchestration, were wel 
hearing again, not only for their melodic 
charm, but for the sympathetic man- 
ner in which they were“interpreted., 
The solos were light, 
enough in their way; but it would seem 
that Mrs. Henschel might have refrained 


from the Handel aria to which she has | 
clung for so many years, and in which | 


ethe has been heard here so often; notthat 
it isless interesting than it has ever been, 
but because one may have too much 
even of a good thing. Ey 1 too, her 
singing of ! ° | 


is not as flexi 
leas, and as tuneful as it has 


Si 


Louis C. Hilson, 


| 
! 


read, and as beautifully performed. In 
fact, its performance, in precision, color, | 
freedom and brilliancy, may be given a 


worth | 


and also well | 


Senses seen 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I 


| ticularly so. 


Foote'’s “Sweet is True Love” and 


who played the accompaniment for his 
‘songs, shared with -her the plaudits of 


‘sOloist—opportunities which he 


t 7 
rah FTE). : 
the” ey he ™ / # ™ 


CLES see ye rene,’ Von Se wae wie ew Gene, UME OT: s gpudience® appreciated tte. 
constant use, and when care must be | fact that Mr Schuis skh? sh 
taken to present only the good points | feeling found worthier ese ang, ertistic 
that remain to ft. .  4Goltermann cantilena. ’ Hotlr weleatione: | 
The two excellent songs by Mr, Foote | were wafmly applauded. | 
are familiar, and have met with much | The symphony of the week was Schu- 
and deserved favor; but why sing them | mann’s, No. 4, in D minor, and it seemed 
at a symphony concert, after they have j] as if the orchestra were dominated by a’ 
eens ae tpg Br a | Ne — Pag eae + weghy ge SS pnnelttyi leg keen appreciation of | 
a oO re) ; eas aving been j ‘ts not unfamiliar beaut , rAnA's 
| given by the singer at the recent enter- | they presented. One oan adéeocle nan 
| tainment of this order, in which she has {| too much the masterly way in which the 
appeared? Both songs, however, were | varying moods of the great 
daintily sung, me wg i estes J par- | were set forth, and it is a satisfaction 1m 
rs. enscnel was wel- } note the abundan é 
comed with great friendliness, and was | appreciation. * evidence Of DUBEE 
recalled frequently, and with fervent Beethoven’s overture, ‘or the Con- 
enthusiasm, after each appearance. secration of the house,” opened the fro: 
_ Mr. Schulz’s selections were light and | gram, as it has opened not a few other 
| tuneful, after the well known Gotter- \ jrocrams at Symphony concerts Por'a 
Sloneltic Thode ue Soha 4 panes as cy closing offering one had the strikingly 
pleas g after eir fashion, | bizarre bu ‘a pe Pees 
and were ably and gracefully played Deron ot Bobeict music iro 
and with that artistic freedom of style 
that is always an attractive feature of 
the artist’s solo work. He also received 
a cordial recognition, a warm tribute of nemees 
plaudits, and, of course, the recalls : , ws a . 
upon which a soloist may confidently | /2¢ program of the 16th Symphony 
count when he has pleased his audi- | Concert was as follows: 
ence, y\’aQY° eo) 
The programme for the next concert gt baoby! 
is three movements of Beethoven's 9th | Recitative 
Symphony; his overture to ‘‘Leonore,’* _care,’’ from ‘‘Alessandro’’ Handel 
| No. 3; Saint-Saens’ concerto No. 4, for Centilena for ‘cello A pad 6 Sas mmeeaee Goltermann 
piano, ard Berlioz’s “Carnaval Ro- mone of tbr Ad ‘cello 20s6eseeeen Popper 
rT : Symphony No 4, in minor sel é 
maine overture, songs with piano, ‘‘Sweet Is True Con 
f ' suove,””  Itish -POUm-Bong.. s/ndovse kode ee Foote 
Ure- <a . | Gallet music from ‘*The Demon..Rubinstein 
Interesting Symphony Progam! © Mr. Apthrop says in the program book 
A program of more than usual Sym- | of last night, ~Coussemaker came out 
phony preportions—and of more varied } 2 year or two ago with a bulky volume, 
interest than usual, too—was presented J) O''0S wi ; carcfully collected \ Coaw 
by Mr Paur last week, and yet the per- | 7° "'* Pat Gregory the Great had next 
formance occupied less time than: that -O nothing, if anything at all, to do 
required for the average concert of the vith the establishment of the ‘Gregorian’ | 


Chaunt.,”’ 

series. Possibly the unusual enthusiasm Charles Edmond ‘Henri de Cousse- 
of the crowded company of auditors may } miaker was in some respectS a remark- 
be due, in some measure, to the nature | 40!e min, but he was not as remark- 
of the offering. uble as Mr. Apthorp would have ug be- 
EL gh. were two soloists. lieve. : 

. success. Kor Ccussemaker di j 76 
marl pucoete. - | ak t, ee in 1876. 
honor” in her o , fl. 
| being Gita graver- he host The dry and formal overture was 
| Sung ‘n public, was received with a | 2atomically well played. Not even j/| 
pleasant show of friendliness. As those | this praise cin be awarded to the || 
Be iggy have been privileged to attend the 'performance of the Symphony The 
g euschels song recitals the present sea- (first mevement was rough and con- 
zon well Know, she has lost nothing of | fused; .he romanze was for once with- 
that charm of manner and sincerity in ;out poetry; the scherzo with its mar 
interpretation which have characterized :‘velously beautiful trio was beat out 
rhe the first her work on the concert : in perfunctory cut-and-dried fashion; 
eons Bs fan the finale was without elasticity 

‘hile the Handel air, “Lusinghe piu |or swing. Thcre has not been such a 
care, with its embellishments, was | Prosaic performance of this nobly mel]- 
given with care and good effect, the im- j incholy and haunting work jn Musi 
pression made by this undeniably artj- | 21! for nine vears. % 
ficial as well as classic selection was as. There are ‘some that object to the 
nothing in comparison with that oreated |} ballet music from: ‘‘The Demon” in a 
by her interpretation of Mr Arthur , Symphony concert. I cannot Tweli | 
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“The Demon” of Rubinstein, taxing se- 
verely the alertness as well as skill of 


| the players, who honored ever 
made upon them. y draft 


‘ior the Consecration of the 
Beethoven 


and aria, ‘‘lusinghe plu 


3 “Trish ‘ thize with this objection, 
Folk Song.”” Here Mrs Henschel’s power | understand how any one may roanot 
oi setting at the very heart of a song} ably protest against ‘cello pieces by || 
and setting forth with dainty apprecia- | Goltermann and Popper, and songs || | 
tion its fullest meaning were in delight- | with piano accompaniment in & con- 
ful evicence. The artiste was recalled }| cert of this nature. The Cantilena is. 
With genuine enthusiasm. Mr ‘Foote, | in its place, a pretty piece, and in Ger- | 
man beer gardens conversation is || | 
hushed while it is performed. The 
‘Dance of Sylphs’’ may well arouse | 
gt mary at a concert, where the names. 
of ‘‘eminent artists’’ are printed wl 
Mr Leo Schulz his opportunities as | ceedingly large type on ‘the Drograns ; 
Ir put to | These pieces, however, are beneath the 
The Dance of Syiphs,’’ | dignity of a Symphony concert. Mr. 


the arsemblage. He was fortunate in- 


deed in having such an pe 3 adap 


| 
brace of violoncello solos Zave to | 


effactive use. 





THE SYMPHONY, MR. NEVIN, ETC. 
aie oS oath gee OR a 


. @ . th : he ek : Ss b nN: hai . In making up his sixteenth programme Mr. Paur wy , | eR A Pt be CRM Re a ae 
1 “more surprised that Mr. || apparently thought that people would be too busy | The program of the 1éth Symphon | limse 
dl. cheert was as follows: Fimwt. ~~ 


® Ss bat s ete a ane ~ Chee! 
: ee ER OS We Saeed aa Nyrbated ely 
-Paur allowed them to k, pisyed:. >. é ‘ | 
Mrs. Her schel, a sk fifi cutter of || With opera music to wish to apply themselves to ; Deeidte: Wor ibe tkabeddaslen cea: 
\ b 4 ©» : n 0 e 
~} House’’ Beethoven | 
lee and aria, ‘‘Lusinghe a logue and a Carnival 
| 
t 
f 


‘vocal cameos in a smail hall, does not || the consideration of anything in his line which 


ive the same pleasure in a large one. : ;, 
She might have spared us the arin }| Mightrequire grave attention as new, or even un- 


from ‘‘Alessandro,”” for she has sung ’ , 
iT dis eeare, and there‘are tunes with familiar. So he set Schumann’s fourth symphony 
in the middle, und arranged about it an assorted 


orchestra that we have not heard ani 
are worth singing. And if she insisted | variety of short selections of which one only—Bee- 


on singing ‘songs with piano accom- | ag Tae oe 
'paniment was it necessary for her to | thoven’s ‘Dedication of the House” overture—had 
pay tribute to parochialism? The | depth or solidity, the orchestra’s final number be- 


| ee La Mra Stonachel rBege ing the rather picturceque ballet music from Rubin- 
| stein’s ‘*‘Daemon.’”’ Mr. Schulz had a pair of almost | a year or two ago with a bulky volume, 
|| proving by carefully collected docu- 


in it nothing new. 
Philip Hale. trivial ‘cello solos—a sentimental ‘‘Cantilena”’ by | etter thie Cemehintied temcet sad 
ne } is. : , ments that Gregory the Great had next 
Golterman, and adainty ‘*Dance of Sylphs’’ by | :0 nothing, if anything at all. to do 


Popper, which he played artistically of course, the ‘with the establishment of the ‘Gregorian’ 
one with grace and the other with dexterity. | tr Chaunt, aft form, and consists of a development of 
|| Charles Edmond Henrf de Cousse- | 4 Songlike melody by alternate solo and 


Two other places were filled bv Mrs. Henschel, | {maker was in some respects a remark-/j Orchestra treatment. Some of the in- 
who sang with orchestra a florid scene from } able min, but he was not as remark- _Strumental effects in this movement are 
Handel’s “Alessandro,” and to the piano- : | fry, Mr. Apthorp would have us be- fies? hear heme ate | stopped trumpets 
forte Elaine’s song in ‘Tennyson’s idyl and | For Coussemaker died in 1876, ‘some bizarre tints. “The Hmar eo vecieen 
an Irish folk song. both by Mr. Arthur Foote. Her r ) 8 a4 set of variations on the old ‘Dies 
voice was full, fresh and fair in quality, her execu- 
tion (particularly its trills) clear-cut, and her ten- 
| derness of expression great in the two songs. Of 
_ these the second had the more color and value, the 
first seeming labored and the weight of its phrases 
being sometimes cast against the emphatic word 


care,’’ from ‘‘Alessandro’’ 
™ oy e , The fi Ss ~ 
Centilena for ‘cello eae | with & passage whisk. ae ne open 
Symphony No 4, in D minor habainann Style and its fine exposition of some of 
Songs with piano, ‘‘Sweet Is Ty _the best qualities of the solo instrument 

: shows that the composer has been a. 
close Student of Bach's violin sonatas. 
This passage soon works into a 
sort of perpetuum mobile theme, 


| Love,’’ Irish Folk-song 
| Ballet music from ‘*The Demon..Rubinstein 


Mr. Apthrop says in the program book 


of last night, ‘“‘Coussemaker came out } Which is followed by a broad singing 
melody of genuine beauty. There are a 
few resplendent tutti passages, and at 
the end of the movement the first 
themes are heard again. The Eclogue 
IS a Wholly admirable specimen of ele- 
Slac composition. It is wholly free in 
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* ¥ Sona ’ "> y pa 
| The dry and formal overture was pag 4 It is tremendously difficult for 
Laciadamcinate’ aka ‘ona . 45 the solo Instrument, embracing as it 
Deis ir hty : played, ot even does all the feats of violin playing, yet 
|tnis praise cin be awarded to the it is solid, good music, full of interest, 
performance of the symphony. ‘The and uncommon in its display of mas- 
lirst mevement was rough and con- Sry of the technics of composition, 
fused; the romanze was for once with-- 12 work as a whole is full of melody, 
cut poetry; the scherzo with its mar- color and feeling, and it ought to be- 
velously beautiful trio was beat out Neleta of the stock pieces of the vio- 
, ‘nN perrunctory cut-and-dried fashion; ({{M'8t8 repertoire. Mr. Loeffler played 
instead of with it. The orchestra played excel- pand the finale Was without elasticity the solo part with large tone, perfect 
lently—barring too many solos on the Keitle-drums, | POR mal ‘ here has not been such a Petey grace and finish of style and 

) ae : ' | prosaic performance of this nobly mej- ICeSSi charm. e orchestra gave 
—and Mr. Foote accompanied his songs tastefully. : } Sem aby and haunting work in Music »iM an accompaniment which was a 
The next programme will be this: Beethoven, | see oS A wei ieee: ag) pte HO teenie oe ore enthu- 

‘ , ; ae | | e are some at object to the! ™esUcally recalled several times.”’ | 
[Three Movements of the Ninth Symphony : : | ballet music from “The Demon” in a And the New York Tribune spoke of 
Beethoven, Overture to ‘*Leonore,’’ No. 3; Saint- thine eee tak a cannot sympa- his ’cello concerto played that same 

3 ; | ze W lis objection, but J] "ou" wie | 
4 . > | ’ . | y a... . ’ - we aay pe | ‘ ‘ nat ; 7 = 
Saens, Concerto to Pianoforte, No. 4; Berlioz, Over understand how any one may come _ week at a Boston Symphony Concert in 
| Brooklyn as follows: 


ture, ‘Carnaval Romain.’’ Soloist, Mme. Bloom- | ably protest against ’cello pieces by Aigy: ; 
field. Zeisler. Cantu Beln - | Goltermann and Popper, and songs Like its cempanion piece, the diverti- 


~~ ¢ ; ena ; : ; " 
“1 “68 1; W pr at Cater eee a in a con- | Fonte ao violin and crchestra, that 
| ‘6 r | cert o us Nature. ine Cantilena is, ; lr: +aur brought out last Thursday a 
A programme of Mr. Ethelbert Nevin’s music : | in its place, a pretty piece, and in Ger. tae Metropolitan Opera House, it Ta : 
was performed on Thurscay afternoon at Steinert ne A ed ss Ae ve conversation is eae interesting werk, the prod- 
) - | S rhile S performed. The UCe Of an uncommonly gifted musical 
Hall by himself. Miss Genevieve Weaver, Mr. | “Dance of Syl ” atiura’ dames A. aang sy 
: ' ve yiphs’” may well arouse Mature, served and seconded by a fine 
Franklin Rogers and Mr. and Miss Morgan, when i art dy ata concert, where the names technical skill. It does not, perhaps, 
the pleasant plaintiveness which is the principally !  Seedinais tavern ibe “aie A Np a in ex- hey rs bark poninae high a eae as the 
, asa 3 —-U : ype e program. 11 OTMPOsition, a circumstance tor 
pervading element of bis composition was especi- fi] caste it gt qo mayer, are beneath the Which Pac tray bbe may be found, to | 
: re dp : ‘ | ity of a Symphony concert M sOme extent at least, in the natur f 
ally illustrated. Some of his later songs possessed SB ahital . mee. ‘ A, ec oO 
c z played them well enough, but — the. piece itself. Mr. Loeffler has not 
this charm in a marked degree and almost all were “Ae nog ide that he chose them, and: it hed succesded in eliminating the 
tae ry ~~ a | a am still more surprised that Mr, Stubborn incompatibility between the 
attractive. while his most ambitious work—a : _ | Paur allowed them to be played. essential nature of the concerto and the 
serenade for piano, violin and celio—seemed im ti ae srenanhel, a skillful cutter of ti nature of the violoncello. 
es '| vocal cameos in a small hall, does no 1€y Cannot be tmade to fit each other 
pretty thin and conventional. Mr. Rogers | ‘give the same pleasure in a large a All Mr. Loeffler’s rich gifts of fancy— 
sang straightforwardly rather than sensi- free ie 4 neve Spared us the arig (S09 he has availed himself largely of 
vt if ee bas i _Irom ‘“‘Alessandro,”’ for she hi: sung the privileges implied in titl f ‘fan- 
tively, and with too many deflections frow ‘ > has sung © privires p e oO an 
t here before, and there are tunes wit tastic’—is impotent to make assage 
the pitch ; Miss Weaver showed taste and some feel- } || orchestra that we have not heard debe work on the ’celllo seem interesting OF 
| ing, but such a tremolo that one could only guess , are worth singing. And if she insisted musically signifieant, The fundamental 
| Fi se ‘i on singing songs with piano accom--™usical elements of the concerto are, 
how many tones she was singing at once; Miss Hatta tine 3 newailen: for her 16 however, of great beauty; its ideas are 
Morgan’s violin playing had some nice traits, and : pay tribute to parochialism? The i gig Tig has pepe yagi Oe ania as 
| : | genteel parlor folk song of }) i an an Strument is permitted to 
Mr. Nevin’s performances at the piano added Ilitle ay hevalte and aire dal: XS poote 1 speak its own language, as it is in so 
y, . mucn of the first movement and in the 


credit or pleasure to the sum of entertainment. If | in 
P it nothing new. plangent adagio. Mr. Loeffler has again | 


he wishes his instrumental music to be heard to . 4 Philip Hale. made use of the variation form in the: 
advantage, he should either learn to play or get : It is a pleasure to find Mr. loeffler’s ' a bate It axa gl and again has. shows 


somebody who can play. In one number of his || Works appreciated in other cities, Mr. applying it to a most characteristic 
‘‘Tuscany’’ suite he left out the two difficult centra! egy produced his Divertimento for vio- | bh aka gtr is ae He has, too, yo | 
'lin and orchestra at New York in a con- .£U' Prise an easure in store for h 
pages, and he utterly changed the tempo and ee eee, AL NeW SOrk. ins COn-'. 7 onnete tm she ha emonic structure of iis “i 
; : cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ‘ srchestral b: ~ 
character of another, probably because of inade- Feb. 17 1 Mr at ~ orchestral background and in the in-[ 
| | , and Mr. Henderson wrote as dividuality, the richness and the clear- 


quate technique. follows: noes of Mie ae fia tic jg : 
Howarp MAtLcom TIcKNoR. chestration. Mr. Schroeder | 
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Allegro. 
Soloist 


44 


I. Allegro moderato. — Andante. 


Programme. 
OVERTURE, ‘“‘Le Carnaval Romain,’’ op. 9. 


THREE MOVEMENTS from SYMPHONY No. 9, 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 4, in C minor, 


in D minor, op. 125. 


OVERTURE to ‘“‘Leonore,’’ No. 3, op. 72. 


Scherzando. — Andante. 


IlI. Finale: 


I. Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 
Op. 


II. Molto vivace. — Presto. 
III. Adagio molto e cantabile. 


BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


Che Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


II. 


AVI. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 5, AT 8, P.M. 


Boston Music Hall. 
SEASON 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


SAINT-SAENS. 
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| rb. ) omed every 
intention. of its compeser—a brilliancy 


that even that great artist has seidoin 
displayed. The performance raised a 
stirring demonstration cf approval and 
pleasure to which Mr. Schroeder and 
Mr. Loeftter -both had to respond many 


times.” Ty, Fy 219% 
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Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


XVI. GONCERY, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5, AT 


BEETHOVEN. 


BEETHOVEN 


SAINT-SAENS. 


BERLIOZ. 


Programme. 


THREE MOVEMENTS from SYMPHONY No 
in D minor, op. 125. 

. Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 

. Molto vivace. — Presto. 


} ‘ ‘ le ¢ 
Adagio molto e cantabile. 


OVERTURE to “Leonore,’’ No. 3, op. 72. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 4, in C minor, 
Op. 44. 


Allegro moderato. — Andante 


. Scherzando. — Andante 


. Finale: Allegro. 


OVERTURE, “‘Le Carnaval Romain,’’ op. 9. 
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Virne. BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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phony concert, given in the Music Hall, 
last Saturday evening, was as follows: 


Beethoven: Three Movements from Symphony No, 
» In D minor, opus 125. 
Beethoven: Overture to ‘*Leonore,’’ No. 3, opus 72. 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in 
| C minor, opus 44. 


Berlioz: Overture, ‘‘Le Carnival Romain,’’ opus 9 | 


Mrs..Bloomfield-Zeisler was the pianist. 

Much has been said, both pro and con, 
concerning the propriety of giving the 
three orchestral movements from Beetho- 


ven’s ninth symphony without the choral - 


finale. To our thinking the question is one 
of those in the solving of which merely 
practical considerations may well 
some weight. From a purely artistic point 
of view it Is certainly a pity to give a great 
work like the ninth Symphony in a trun- 
cated shape; but conditions may arise, or 
may even have existed for some time, 
which put serious practical obstacles in the 
way of obtaining a worthy performance of 


the entire work, and it often seems like | 


pushing an artistic point too far to shelve 
the orchestral movements indefinitely 
Simply because there is trouble 
finale. It seems to us that the esthetic 
Sin of giving the orchestral movements 
Separately may at times safely be winked 
at, and three-quarters of a loaf be better 
than no bread. Still it is not to be denied 
that waiving one artistic point only brings 
up another. Admitting that the Omission 


of the choral finale may at times be cones | 
doned, the new question arises: what is to 


come next? There are probably few move- 
ments in all music more dificult to follow 
well with something else than the Adagio 
of the ninth Symphony. Nothing that we 
now think of can approach the appositeness 
of that anarchie shriek of the wind instru- 
ments with which the finale begins. 
few things could be less apposite than the 
‘““Leonore”’ No, 38. The downrightness of 
the dramatic tragedy of the introduction 


to the overture seems cheap and imperti- | 
nent, after the more ideal tragedy of the | 


Adagio; never has the key of C major been 
less welcome than it was just at this point 
last Saturday evening. And yet one may 
Say, if not the ‘“‘Leonore,’”? what else? Ah! 
there is a question we cannot answer; we 
can think of nothing else. Here is, after 
all, the most serious difficulty; if 
choral finale of the ninth is omitted, what 
is to be Played next? Echo answers. 

The three movements were, for the most 
part, admirably given. Mr. Paur’s reading 
of the first movement has much that is fine 
in it; he well understands the temptation 
offered by Beethoven’s cautionary tempo- 
mark: Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco 
maestoso—two temptations to the modern 
lover of the slow allegro! He takes the 
“ma non troppo” at its trué value, as 
modifying, but not cancelling, the “allegro:;” 
in the same way, he does not forget the 
“un poco” jin paying attention to the ‘“‘maes- 
toso.”’ He takes the tempo just slow enough 
for dignity and impressiveness, without 
broadening it out to that né plus ultra of 
“maestoso,” the living incarnation of which 
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have . 
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Surely 


SE Te ee ee ‘ _ | majesty of ah 
he programme of the seventeenth sym- : 


holding back 


omewhat too 
much tone. But these 


are slight defects, af mere matters 


of taste; 


was played as Mr. 
* with the Allegro 
then &rowing too 


it takes more un- 
toward conditions than we can well 


imagine to prevent that mighty coda from 
bringing an audience up to boiling-point. | 

But, if the opening part of the overture 
seemed like cold water after the Sym- 
phony, the first measures of Saint-Saéns’s 
concerto were like ice after the overture. 
We suddenly felt as if we were back at 
the conservatory again, looking over ex- 
ercises on the blackboard. In fact, Saint- 
Saéns is no very inspiring man; his in- 
dividuality is so like that of a composite 
photograph. It has been said of late that 
he has no individuality at all, that, if in- 
dividuality makes the man, there ig no 
Such person as Saint-Saéns in the world. 
No doubt, he is extremely, excessively 
composite; but we do not think him more 
so than Meyerbeer, whose Style was made 
up of all the broken meats of the European 
musical charity-basket of his day. Look 
back a little, and you find French crities 
between 1830 and 1845 speaking of Meyer- 
beer very much as ) te See: Runciman 
spoke of Saint-Saéns in the last Musical 
Record (or was it the Saturday Review ?), 
But who can say now that Meyerbeer had 
no individuality? He had individuality 
enough to ear-mark wellnizgh everything 
he ever wrote, so that it can be recognized | 
as distinctly his, and nobody’s else. In) 
time Saint-Sa#ns’s individuality may crys- 
tallize out, so as to be equally recogniza-. 
ble. True, the present concerto ig almost | 
all Meyerbeer—at moments you find your- 
self suddenly plunged into the midst of 
“Struensee’’—but well done beyond Meyer- 
beer’s, wildest dreams. It is enormously 
clever and brilliant; it even gains a certain 
semblance of vitality from the prodigious 
skill with which it is carried through; and 
where it is best done it is also most vul- 
gar. Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler played it sim-- 
ply superbly; not an .effect escaped her; 
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‘her t 1ot polis mnat Aaee “Opntacy’ thar’ ave” asse i since this 
ogling flash. The qualities demanded of a work Arst saw the light, but it would 
pianist by this concerto are not particu- | seem that here the master said the last 
jJarly high nof deep; but, such as the bill per word that symphony had to 
was, her playing filled it completely. The Mr. Paur’s reading of the work was 
audience was enthusiastic as possible. full of dignity. He taqok the onening 
_. The concert closed with one of the most | 


movement with something more of de-— 
exhaustively fine performances of Ber«| liberation in regard to the tempo of the 
lioz’s ‘“‘Carnival Romain’’ we have ever 


first movement than is traditional, but 

: the results justified the innovation, for 
heard or imagined. every tines came out bik rivers clear- 
The next programme is: Mendelssohn, | "ess. @ composers indication o e 
overture, ‘Meeresstille und gliickliche| P&ce 18 Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco 


a agtd st y os ; a 
PLACE Ps iad . ¢ . , oH 


| | Mr. Paur presented as the soloist for hisseven-| {¥ 
| teenth concert Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, who 3 
has not been heard ata Symphony during his in-. 


cumbency, and who played Saint-Saens’s fourth | Of Beethoven Given Without the 7 
pianoforte concerto, her rendering of which has had | Last Movement at the 17th Con- 


elsewhere the warm, just praise which was bestowed | 
upon it here. She came remembered asa player in| Cert of the Oxchestra Last Night. 
| in Musie Hall. 


whom ardor of temperament, imagination, enthu- 
had been wont to prevail over judgment, self-com- | 


siasm and delight in the thrill of her own powers 
The program of the 17th Symphony 
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Fahrt,’’ opus 27; Rimsky-Korsakoff, sym- 
phony, “‘Anthar’” (first time in Boston); 
Tchaikovsky, symphonic poem, ‘“Frances-~ 
ca da Rimini’; Wagner, prelude to ‘‘D 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Wrest vit S. Weralid 


Beethoven’s Work Given with 
Exquisite Finish. 


A 75-Year-Old Symphony That 
Leaves Virtually Nothing to Be 
Desired — The Orchestra Never 
Acquitted Itself Better — Mme, 
Zeisler the Soloist of the Night. 


The programme for last evening’s con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
was: 

Three movements from symphony No. 9, 

in D minor Beethoven 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 8 Beethoven 
Concerto for planoforte, No. 4, in C minor 
Saint-Saens 

Berlioz 


Bloom field- 


Overture, ‘‘Le Carnaval Romain’’ 

The soloist was Mme. 
Zeisler. 

It was a great night for the orchestra, 
which never played with greater beauty 
of style, and never exemplified the 
splendor of its virtuosity more perfectly. 
“The symphony was magnificently per- 
formed. Of the advisability of giving 
it without the finale, something may be 
gaid pro and con; but if the difficulty, 
under prevailing conditions, of securing 
a chorus is really potent, it is better to 
hear three movements than not to hear 


ie | 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg.”’ a 


} 


maestoso, and it was the emphasis of 
this maestoso, not as carefully observed 
as it was by Mr. Paur, that was par- 
ticularly felicitous and impressive, and 
that appeared to vindicate the thought- 
ful conductor’s interpretation. 

The scherzo wae given with immense 
vigor and splendid effect. It often cre- 
ates the impression that it is too .ong 
and is overburdened with repetitions, but 
as given last night there was not a note 
too many. The only fault was the 
license accorded the drummer to bang 
his instrument unmercifully. It was well 
enough at the close of the opening 
phrase that announces the theme, the 
effect being decidedly striking in more 
senses than one; but elsewhere the 
drums were frequently obtrusive, and 
were unmusical in the tone they gave. 

It is indisputable that this nolisiness 
could not have been intended by Bee- 
thoven, for the drums of his. day were 
larger than those of the present, and the 
drumsticks were more bulky in their 
heads and produced a softer and really 


musical sound. The lovely adagio was | 


read and played exquisitely. 


The ‘‘Leonore’’ overture was performed | 


with great brilliancy and with a well- 
balanced beauty of color that is in the 
power of no other orchestra known to 
us. 

Mme. Zeisler, who was received very 
cordially, is an artist with an excellent 
technique, The concerto performed by 
her is not as interesting as the better 
known one in G by the same composer, 
and the artist’s presentation of it was 
not calculated to diminish this impres- 


sion. The_ finger work was fiuent, 
smooth and flexible, but the rendering, 
on the whole, was dry. 

The effort was admirable as far as the 
note playing was concerned, but it was 
al: nothing else than note playing. In 
addition there was too much of obtrusive 
affectation in hand and arm flourish- 
ing, and of seeming violent effort. 

Then, too, of late we have had s50 
many fine pianists who have . played 
much more difficult things with an ease 


mand and equability. She showed that Study, ex- 
perience and well-directed reflection had governed 
and chastened her exuberance without robbing her 
of earnestness, dash, fervor and exultant strength. 
She has now aright to the eminent place she holds 
| among pianists, and the listener has often to be 
| grateful for therich colorand full feeling which 
| she adds to her resplendent technique. Her ren- 
| dering was thoroughly fine—satisfying in its intel- 
lectuality, and stirring by impassioned sweep. 
Very interesting was the sense of gradation evi- 
denced in the long crescendos jand diminuendos; 
there were light and flash for the ornamentation, 
and solid, well-applied Strength for the more 
emphatic and massive portions. Once more, it 
was fine work. 


The concerto was preceded—and it was a severe 


and not altogether fair and kindly contrast—by ° 


Beethoven’s ninth Symphony, {without the choral 
finale, and his ‘“‘Leonore No. 3” Overture. The 
stern stickler for absolute integrity in the treatment 


concert was as follows: 
Three Movements from Symphony No. 
9, in D minor Beethoven 
Daiboda st beethoven 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in @ 
MBN, OM. 44.3 35.0 i dveoncak tia Saint-Saéns 
Overture, *‘The Roman Carnival’’..... Berlioz 
Beethoven’s 9th symphony was first 
performed in Boston, Feb. 5, 1858, when 


the solo singers were Miss Stone, Miss | | 


‘Humphrey, Mr. Low and Mr. Thomas 
Ball. The orchestra was the Ger- 
mania, under Mr. Bergmann; the 
- chorus was the Handel and Haydn, The 
success Was so great that the perform- 
ance was repeated April 2 of that 
‘year. 

The last performance of it in com- 
plete form was under Mr. Nikisch, 


Dec. 17, 1892, when the solo singers | 


were Miss Priscilla White, Miss Lei- 
mer, Mr. W. J. Winch and Mr. Meyn. 


ments, as he did last night, April 24, 
1897. 
Tne work as a whole has not been 


of Beethoven may have regretted the absence of that | peabicut orétonalan einen Ge ee 


final movement; but after reflection he could but 
modify his feeling; for it is but rare indeed when 


musical pretension since 1892. 
Ne 


xk «“ 
It may be said tnat the finale is writ- 
ten so outrageously for the voices that 


soloists and choir can be found capable of deliver- ,a perfect performance is impossible, 


ing that exhausting voca! score at once with textual 


-and that the result of the attempt un- 


accuracy and with the ease and freedom which ‘der Mr. Nikisch was not of a nature 


alone can convey that sense of triumphant indepen- 


to warrant a repetition with such a 


Mr. Paur led three orchestral move- || 


dent, soaring joy which Beethoven desired to give. “chorus. It is true that the vocal parts | 


Theoretically, the symphony suffered ; but an abbre- 
Viation isgpreferable to an anticlimax. The three 
movements, the overture and also the ‘*Roman Car. ~ 
nival”’ overture of Berliz, which ended the concert, 
Were well up tothe orchestra’s best standard, and 
lt was good to hear the wonderful wealth of the 
| symphony once moire. | 
__ The next programme is appointed thus: Mendels- 
| sohn, Overture, “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voy- 
_8ge;" Rimsky-Korsakoff, Symphony, ‘‘Anthar,”’ ’ 


are, often of extreme difficulty, well, | 
nigh impossible; but I believe that the || 


Cecilia, if thoroughly tyained, could 


sing the greater part of the finals effec- | 


tively. And it does seem to me a mat- 


ter of regret that this symphony is not /! | 
‘at least attempted in its complete form. 
) For what in the world has the Leonore! | 
overture No. 3 to do with the orchestral | 


movements of the symphony. In 1897 
the three movements and the pears | 
No. 3 closed the concert. I then Said | 


—— ieee 


| on : ‘ : . ~- ; | 
the work in any form. and an absence of this kind of display | (aret time); Tschaikowsky, Symphonic Poem, ‘in substance that if any music is to be’ 


_is yet to be written. 
' that proclaims the age of the work is an 


Here is a work written 75 years ago 
that still remains at the head of all mas- 
terpieces in its kind that ever composer 
achieved. Now and then is heard some- 
thing about a work by this or that mas- 


ter that deserves to be proclaimed the | 


10th symphony, but the 10th symphony 


fhe only thing | movement, but though her finger work 


Occasional cadence that has gone out of | 


fashion, otherwise the symphony is as 


gent, her 


modern as anything that the most mod- | 


ern of the moderns has produced, plus a 
lucidity, a proltficness in invention, a 
perfection in form, an original and pow- 
erful individuality that expresses itself 
with noble dignity and inexhaustible re- 
‘sources that have not been found in 
Such combination since Beethoven's day. 


so surprising and eo undisturbing that 
Mme. Zeisler’s contrary method seemed 
to belong to that far-away period when 
it was deemed necessary to appeal to the 
eye as well as the ear of an audience to 
lure it into indiscriminating applause. 
There were some charmingly graceful 
moments in the playing of the slow 


is clear and able, and her style intelli- 
performance was neither in- 
spiring nor inspired. The applause that 
rewarded her efforts was vigorous and 
prolonged, and she was twice recalled. 
The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, ‘“‘Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage,’’ Mendelssohn; symphony, ‘‘An- 
thar,’ Korsakoff, first time; symphonic 
oem, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,’’ Tschai- 
owsky : and prelude to ‘‘Die Meister- 


singer,’’ Wagner. There will be no solo- 


ist. 


‘‘francesca da Rimini ;’’ Wagner, Prelude to **Die 


Meistersinger.”’ 


oo Owner 


Mr. Siloti’s last concert, to be given on Saturday 
afternoon at Steinert Hall, will be notable not alone 
because he will play groups of Russian and German 
composition, but also because he will give a test of 
his quality as an ensemble player. For this he has 


chosen Arensky’s 
Davidoff, and will 
Kneiseland Mr. 


elegiac trio, in memory of 
have the cooperation of Mr. 
Schroeder. His own selections 


will include a few things which have already much 
pleased his hearers; but the majority will not have 


been rendered here 


by him hitherto. | 
Howarp Matcom Trioxnor. 


'ing, unendurable 
'agagio that follows the sckerzo which 
——_____... is so full of earthly gayety? Atd 


substituted for a finale of the symphony 
ard serve as the last number of the 
; program, Beethoven must follow Beet- 
1 noven, and the Leonore No. 3 is per- 
‘haps the best suited to the occasion. 
But last night there was no need of 
the overture. It seemed out of place, 
and it lengthened unduly the program, 


a” * 


their marvelous keauty and grandeur, 


The fragments, however, outside of | 
| 


served this purpose: they showed how || 
much more dramatic absolute music} 


4 


may be than music that is written ex- | 


rressly for the cpera house. What 
operatic scene is as full of heartrend- 
pathos as is the 


here comes again the need of the finale 
to answer doubt and comfort ‘grief, | 
The finale is almost impossible; but. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


' 
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xperiment. It seemed last night at, 
frst that Mr. Paur tock the opening | 
movement at too slow a pace; and yet | 
there are pages where a quicker pace — 
would have destroyed the sombre ma-- 


jesty. The first movement is still a 


-iddle. Let each solve it in his own 
shoe For if the reading is only 
thoughtful and sincere, the music is full 
of mighty suggestion, according to Lhe 
mood of the conductor and yourself.: 


+ a 
The beater of kettledrums who dis- 
plays military precision must have a 
dull ear. He forgets that the drum 
may, after all, be a musical instrument. 
He at times also forgets that drums) 
should be tuned precisely. 
x x 
Mrs. Zeisler is no stranger to a Sym- | 
hony audience. Last night was, I be- 
ieve, her fifth appearance at _ these 
concerts. She chose the C minor con- 
certo. of Saint-Saéns, which is a fine 
example of the technical skill and glit- 
' tering insincerity of the composer, She 
played it at Cambridge in 1891. The 
years have not robbed her of disagree- 
able exuberance in gesture. She plays 
to the eye as well as the ear. Such ; 
| pianists as Siloti, Paderewski and! 
others, male and female, have shown ' 
corclusively that repose is possible in | 


passages of the utmost difficulty, Toss- | 


ing arms wildly in the air, bracing 
onesself visibly in tue sight of the pub- 
lice—all this is old-fashioned ostenta- 
tion. It detracts from a performance. 
She is a woman of nimble fingers; her 
bravura is often truly brilliant; her 
eradations of tone are often effective; 
she plays with fire and her tempera- 
ment is plausible if not deep. She does 
not need to indulge in such extrava- 
gance. She could win easily applause 
and praise without extraneous appeal, 


Philip Hale. 


? Seventeenth Symphony Concert. 


Mrs Bloomfield-Zeisler was the soloist 
at the 17th symphony concert. The pro- 
gram comprised three movements from 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony, the Beet- 
hoven third ‘‘Leonore’’ overture, Saint- 


Saens’ pianoforte concerto, No. 4 and 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Roman Carnival’ overture. 


Mrs Zeisler’s performance of the Saint- | 


Saens’ work was an interpretation that 
should rank with the foremost contri- 
butions of piano music heard in this 
city in the course of the current sea- 
son. The style of the composition gives 
but little opportunity for the expres- 
sion of the romantic and tenderer emo- 
tions, but the ornamental work and 
figural extensions in the score are of 


the most difficult and elaborate nature, 
and to Mrs Zeisler is due the highest 
praise for a dazzling display of im- 
petuosity, power and verve. The tech- 
nical difficulties afforded no stumbling 
block to her nimble fingers and strong 
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given with wonderful vigor and rapid- 
ty. 


She was greeted with overwhelm- 
ing applause at the close of her per- 
formance, being summoned to the piat- 
form many times by the applauding 
auditors. 

The orchestra played the accompani- 
ment in an admirable manner, especial- | 
ly the beautiful melodies of the first 
movement. The three parts of the 
Beethoven symphony were given with 
great efficiency. he second violins 
were notably good in the adagio and 
the fantastic rhythms of the scherzo, 
with its constantly changing accent and 
phrasing, snowed the ensemble playing 
of the band in the most favorable light. 
'he Berlioz carnival overture received 
sympathetic treatment, which was evl- 
dently an easy task to the men, after 
the immensely dificult accompaniment 
to the preceding conterto. 

The program this week will be as fol- 
lows: Mend¢celssohn, overture, ‘‘Calm | 
Sen and Prosperous Voyage;’’ Rimsky- | 
Korsakoff, symphony, “Anthar,’’ first | 
time; Tschaikovsky, symphonic poem, | 
| **Brancesca da Rimini,;’’ Wagner, prel- | 
ude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.”’ , | 
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MUSICAL MATTERS 
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Beethoven and St. Saens by the 


Symphony Orchesira. 


The programme of Saturday began with 
three movements of Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony. In giving this work one is 
| obliged to steer between Scylla and Charyb- 
| dis, for if one produces the great choral 
| movement a degree of screaming and yell- 

ing is almost sure to result, while if it is 
omitted there is an inconsequential ending 
| with the variations of the slow movement. 
' On this occasion Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonora” 
| overture, No, 3, immediately followed the 
‘third movement of the symphony, coming 
in lieu of its choral finale, 
| 
Mr. Gericke proved some years ago, but 
_usually the chief enjoyment of this move- 
' ment comes to the musician who reads it 


from the score and imagines what its | 


glories might be if it were possible to 


manufacture throats of steel. Mr. Chad- 
wick, who is rehearsing this finale in.; 
Springfield, has introduced some very wise 
‘reforms in the manner’ of studying it. 
Bearing in mind that the parts are written 
mercilessly, he conserves the voices of his 


That the finale can be given with effect | 


wrist, and she imparted to the composi- choristers by practising the movement in 
tion a delightful pa hag Ri and conn dis- © instead of D, thus thoroughly familiar- 
fie, cepth of feeling as well as a | izing the singers with their music (before 


‘physical endurance to be found only pe 
tn artists of the highest ability. | its performance in the key of D) without 
Ke hs th Pe or hgh ous showy Hae pabay wearing out their voices. He has also 
ter in e piece a e more delicate am 7 
-arpeggi of the first movement is al- transferred some of the impossible pass 
most forgotten in the general effect of | ages of the bass part to the altos and 
\the work. The fairylike delicacy of the} tenors. 

theme leading up to the cantabile | 

phrases was exquisitely executed, and | 
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performed with more of dignity and 
power; the tempo of the first movement 
taken a trifle slower than usual, only 
gained in clearness by the innovation, and 
the tremendous chromatics in the bass 
part of the coda were like ocean surges. 
The ingenious, development of the simple 


. figure of two notes (a thirty-second and a | 
, Quarter note) was as clear as crystal, and | 


the dalliance with different keys, in the 


beginning, was as effective as heart could | 


wish; Beethoven here suggests the key 
of A, keeps the auditor in suspense for 1¢ 
measures, and then allows his subject to 


come thundering in with the unexpected | 


key of D minor: with Beethoven it is gen- 


erally the unexpected that happens, but 


this is one of his master-strokes, 


Speaking of master-strokes reminds us 


that the kettle-drummer Played rather in- 
Judicious solo during the first movement 


| Scherzo, whére the Kettle-drums have a 
definite figure (the chief figure of the 
movement) ail to themselves, were permis- 
Sible, but in the first movement the ex- 
treme accentuation of the part was not 
necessary, The horn-player deserves 
honorable mention for his excellent work 
in the Scherzo. 

The hypercritical might have found the 
second theme of the slow movement taken 
at too slow a pace, but there was a suffi- 
ciency of contrast, nevertheless, and the 
charm of this most expressive movement 
of the Symphony was well conserved 
When one bears in mind the fact that 
Beethoven was so deaf when he wrote the 
ninth symphony that he could not hear’ 
the thunders of applause of a large audi- 
ence, One is all the more Surprised at the 
delicate construction of this movement. 

The “Leonora, No 3” overture was as: 


| brilliant as ever. All our readers who at- 
tend these concerts are familiar with Mr. 


Paur’s masterly reading of this work, and 
with the wonderful technique which our! 
orchestra displays in it; suffice it to Say 
then, that the violins rode in the whirl- 
wind, in the coda of the Overture, that Mr. 
Mueller played the trumpet call without 
break, that every nuance and shading was 
given in a manner that would have been 
deemed impossible in Beethoven’s day; we 
may not possess the “golden epoch of 
musical creation at this end of the cen- 
tury, but we certainly are living in an era 
of musical interpretation that is  un- 
rivalled by anything in the past. 

The trumpet passage above alluded to is 
rather a rare thing to find in a Beethoven | 
score; in not one of the master’s works is 
there a trumpet passage of any great dif- 
ficulty, and the Same may be sald of the 
works of Haydn, Mozart and Weber; the 
Classica! epoch was the period of decad- 
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ence for the trumpet, | 


Now followed St. Saens’ piano concerto. 
in C minor, not a very great work when 


compared with some that he himself has 
achieved, yet ingenious in construetion and 
original in form. The work has plenty of 
the modern bravura and demands a techni- 
| cal ability of high-rank for its perform- 
ance. It had a brilliant artist to carry it 
to success on this occasion, Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler being the soloist. 
| This lady proved herself possessed of 
. Masculine vigor and none of the difficul- 


ties of the concerto seemed to overweight | 
- her, although she displayed more of what. 


| Liszt used to call “‘Schulter-gefueh}’”” 
. (‘emotion of the shoulders’’) than we are 
accustomed to see on the concert-plat- 
form, by swaying about, by waving of 
arm, and by palpable bracing for heavy 
passages. There was even an excess of 


‘slp . power in some of her chord an 
of this symphony; the loud strokes in the 5 So 


work, a fault which leans so much to 


| Virtue’s side in a female pianist that one 


might almost chronicle it as merit. : 


The concerto is not the most grateful 


work to perform for St. Saens often 


favors the orchestra at the expense of the | 


solo instrument, and at times gives a 
Herculean burden to the pianist to carry 


without a fitting recompense in artistic - 


beauty. The pianist was recalled with 
much applause which she undoubtedly had 
earned, | 

Berlioz’s “Carnival Romaine” overture 
came as end and culmination to a pro- 
gramme which had dealt largely in techni- 
cal difficulties both orchestral’ and solo- 
it received a superb performance, The 
beautiful dialogue between English horn 
and viola was perfectly performed, The 
combinatiom of these, two tone-coliors is a 
very fitting one, for as the English horn 
is the voice of melancholy and brooding 
among the wood-wind instruments, so the — 
viola reproduces these emotions in string 
tones, 

Phe sudden contrast to the quiet nature 
of this serenade, the wild irruption of the 
merry-makers, the swift rush of chromatic 
passages, the bright clangor of festivity 
introducing almost every percussive effect 
even to tambourines and triangle, the wild | 
hilarity of the Saltarello, all these make 
up a picture that is one of the best in- | 
Stances of programme-music, and these 
lost nothing in the performamece, for it 
seemed as if the excellent work begun in | 
the ninth symphony had inspired the men 
and orchestra and conductor marched on 
from one point of virtuosity to amother. 

Virtue is its own reward, and so is virtu- 
osity, the reward.in this latter case being 
that there are no difficulties in any scores 
for our excellent orchestra. pe 

Louis C. Elson, 


| 
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Allegro. 
Allegro risoluto alla 


Allegretto vivace. — 
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Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,”’ 


Largo. — Allegretto vivace. 


1897-98 
E DELIGHTS OF REVENGE: 


Programme. 
FANTASIA, “Francesca da R 
PRELUDE to “ Die Meistersinger von Ntrnberg,’’ 


(First time in Boston. ) 


SYMPHONY No. 2, ‘‘Antar,” op. 15. 


I. THE PROMISE: 


II. TH 
Andante amoroso. 


OVERTURE, ‘ 
IV. THE DELIGHTS oF LOVE: 


III. THE DELIGHTS oF POWER: 


AVI. CONCERT 
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Boston Music Hall. 
Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 42, AT 8, P. M. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
TSCHAIKOVSKY. 
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Russian Programme Played by 
the Symphony Orchestra. 
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_ In ‘the whole wide, vast horizon’ 

Ripples not a single wave,’’ — 

it speaks well for the power of the ima-— 
Bination, and jl] for the value of pro- 
gramme-music, that the words “Calm Sea 
“and Happy Vv : e many an En- 
Biish-spe l up a picture 
oF n 
tended 
programme- auditor to 
dilat Oper emotion by simply 


Alexander Siloti Gives His Final ‘a2: Work roqutt, Sea” into “Sea-calm,™ 


Russian Recital. 


“The Russians have come!” Saturday 
was almost completely given over to Rus- 
Sia so far as Boston’s musical matters are 
concerned, 

fhe impression .eft after two eoncerts 
brimful of Neo-Russian music ig that the 
School has somethirg important to say 
in the domain of art, but has not yet en- 
tirely gained the mastery of its ideas: it 
Sstammers in its Speech und a foreigner 
may be exctised for not uncverstanding it. 


Splendid perform- 
ance, although there Wwere premoniti 
trouble upon the kettle-d 
artist etruck for 
400 also for 
and always 
bet fanfare 
finale 
seh’ h d 
coming into : 

But the vo Antar’’-cetic 
regions, for Rimskj- S Symphony 
€??) entitlea “*Antar’ and now 
‘arewell the tranquil mind! Farewell content!’’ 


for dissonance followed Upon dissonance. 
She concert Wis consistent in this, that 


“each piece was Pictorial] 


Kkut it is bringing a new vein into musica] . 


expression and ic is reeonciling Occidental 
music with Oriental, 

Saturday’s Concert began innocently 
enough with Mendelssohn's ‘“Meeresstille 
und Slueckliche Pahrt” overture. Many 
thanks to the brogramme-book editor for 
doing awey with that mistranslation which 
cails the work “Calm Sea and Ilappy Voy- 
age!’ If evera work proved the fatal de- 
fect of brogramme-music this one does: 
there are thousands of people who have 
listened to the Adagio Which begins this 
Overture, and Pinning their faith upon the 
title ‘Calm Sea” have imagined a delight- 
ful expanse of Smiling ocean, whtle the 
dul! monotony of the music, (particularly 
that jong, long A upon the violins) por- 
(rays a tropical dead calm ut Sea, and in 
the days of Sailing vesse's! 

The picture is a definite One, as definite 
“2s Coleridge’s ‘painted ocean,” for here 
are Goethe’s words Which gave the comro- 
er his incentive :— 

““Tiefe Stille herrscht im Wasser 


Ohne Regung ruh’t das Meer, 
Und der Schiffer sieh’t bekuemmert 


Glatte Flaeche rings umbher. 


‘Keine Luft von keiner Seite, 
Todesstille, fuerchterlich: 
n der ungeheuern Weite 
Reget keine Welle sich,.’’ 
Not nearly so Strong a picture as that 
of the English poet, but Sufficiently com- 
Pact and dramatic to cause Schubert to 
make it into &@ song, Beethoven to write 
a quartette rj orchestral] accompani- 
ery wide intervals to 
€mptiness) and Mendelssohn to 
Compose an Overture, 
We may venture an English translation 
@f the thought of the introduction :— 


‘Deepest Stillness on the waters, 
Without motion lies the sea, 
And the sailor Sees around him 
Only flat monotony. 


| 
) | 
4 


j 


&°2m7mMe-musie’’) towards w 
modern school seems tending 
he first bicture showe 
hunter, Antar, 

mvVvra, the 


oons, bones and e] 
Nettes, Che char Oriental flite 
melody which folie Pictured the fairy 
CGhul-N the spirit of dark- 
FESS, 

This part was very graphic and showed 
Breat power of scorig, and it was played 
with Gramatie effect, but after this chase 
of an Innocent flute by the wicked violua- | 


cellos and Contrabasses the music became 


4 


very spasmodic, full of sudden pauses and 
Other bits of Caprice that did not impress 
Us at all, 

As Antar has rescued the fairy, she not 
Only gives him her love, but Presents him 
with three ‘“fruitions of life,” the one pic- 
tured in the second movement being that of 
“Revenge,”’ flaving full po 
venge Antar proceeds 
vengeance on the harm 
defies all the rules of eo 
of dissonances that can 
as b.00d-curdling, I 
drummer was now joined 
balist and 
thundering crashed along 
car of Juggernaut and were presently 
helped by Stopped horns and Other baleful 
things. : 

The third moveméat showed the fruition 


' of “Power,” and in accordance with Rus. | 


Sian ideas, {t was military power, There 
Wis Some attractive music in this move- | 
ment and a pretty contrast was made with 
a Gecidediy Wastern dance, as if a troupe | 
of Bayaderes were an adjunct of Antar’s 


; power, 


i The finale dealt with “Love,” and began 
‘with a poetic dis i 


-Melancholy of the 


' 


ogue bet weer) English 
horn and Clarinette, in which the dreamy 
former was an excel- 

lent foil to the gloom of the latter, ‘Phe 
Oriental flavor was stil] omnipresent, but 
there twas more coherency here than in 
the preceding movements, The hero dies, 
by his own request, (when his love roi 
have grown cold,) by a fiery kiss given by 
‘Ghul-Nazar, but there wag not anything 
very striking in Antar’s [Aebestod. 

Spite of all the brilliancy of or 
&coring, spite of all the in 
ure treatment a mel. 
ody (or melodic er) one can- 
not but feel that this is a Savage utte 
in music; ae Oe it as untamed 
we can allow such a musical exp 
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M= tra was given in Music Hall last night. 


Symphony Concert. 


The eighteenth concert of the Symphony orches- 
The pro- 


san | gram was: 


v want 2 ig: aon? ight 


pions Phx: . aie . t e 
kee MM en ~ reviewer Tre- 
that Hades was td noisy ever 
& pl 7; tea gns? resort. 
re) eavy music! The 
of 2 gon fe bre 


Prom ones and Bass Tuba, 
fe Bi correct after all the 
hat had marked the phe of 


ii master tery, detail 


ears, at Pare | 
aot stunned, ‘and did 


ent of Boston takes 
have an opportunity 

ST co batted et 
n ay nig 

i} not the usual “style of | 

un er our admirable con- 

her ne é one would be obliged to. 
“mu ffs saan} i performance. 


res a he bewn so. 
ie 


uis C, Elson. | 


Leis re SINE Sne Ty See 


; Saar ol 1d Music 1 Hall! Teprievea for an- 


'is that of revenge, 


“Calm Sea and Prosperous Voy- 
Mendelssohn 


Overture— 


No. 2—‘‘Antar,’’ op 15 
Romsky—Korsakoff 

da Romini’’ op 382 

Tschaikovsky 
Wagner 


‘h’rancesca 


Prelude—‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ 


The ‘‘Antar’’ symphony was given for the first 
time in Boston and it is possible that one would 
like it better if it did not suggest that one had 
heard it all before. It was worth hearing, all new 
music by authoritative composers is worth the 
hearing; but having heard this particular work 
there will not be nuch eagerness to hear it again. 
It is program imusic suggesting the majestic as- 
pect of the Syrian desert and the ruins of Palmyra. 
Antar, ‘‘the jewel of the desert,’’ braves the Spir- 
its of Darkness, kills a gigantic bird that was 
pursuing ‘‘a lovely and bounding gazelle,’ the 
throwing of the javelin ‘‘cleverly suggested by a 
double-octave skip in the violins, violas and 
flutes,’’ then Antar falls asleep, dreams that he is 
in the palace of the fairy Ghul-Nazar, who is the 
gazelle that he saved from the claws of the gigan- 
tic bird. The grateful fairy promises him ‘“‘the 
three fruitions of life’’ and when he accepts the 
vision vanishes and he wakes up. The first gift 
the second the delights of 
power, the third the delights of love, and in the 


end Antar’s heart is burned up by the fire of the 


| falry’ Ss lips and he dies pianissimo in her arms. 


| With these clews the music becomes radiant with 


meaning, When one can detect the difference be- 
tween the gazelle and the roc, between the spirits 


of darkness and the ruins of Palmyra, and under 


ratkar two years, but what a pity, as | the sway of the imagination one can note that the 
’ 


/ composer 


is occasionally charming, and forget 


/ that he is frequently trivial, and that at times it 
it now, at once and forever. The , 
By 20 ie is difficult to tell if he is himself or Tschaikovsky. | 


: die is cast, that we cannot say good- 


‘new wrench to sentiment and associ- . 


f. tions has been discounted by the scare | Saat 
E 4 ' work, but the padding far outbalances the inspira- ; 


was a very | 


several years ago, when musical Boston 
put their hands in their pockets and. 
_ purchased land for a new hall. We were 
all broke. up over the idea .of losing 
‘that beloved temple of art, but when 
we knew there was no immediate dan- 
ger, fickle mortals that we are, we were 


semapo sorry. Music Hall has not 


een quite the same since to many of its 
abitues, But is Boston, really, to build | 

id hall on the Huntington ave- 

e lot? This land is worth more than 
‘twice as ‘much as it was four years ago. 
ou is now a very valuable property, but 
the we ality does not please the major- 
of Bostor ans who patronize high 

usica sal as aot oer and pub- 

lon: bal 


There are several very delightful moments in the 


tion. The ending of the symphony 


F. 
a 


» pleasant surprise, for Antar died quietly and the | 


tam-tams, kettle drums, cymbals, 
triangle were silent. The Tschaikovsky fantasia 
would, have sounded better had it not immediately 
followed the symphony, although the arrangement 
gave the curious a chance to contrast the Tschaik- 
fovea with the Rimsky-Korsakoff kiss. 

The program for the next concert is Symphony. 
A. minor, No. 3, Mendelssohn; Symphonic Poem, 
“The Death of Tentagiles,’’ Mr. Chas. M. Loef- 
fler; a song solo, and the “Ride of the Walkyries, 
Wagner. The soloist will be Mr. Ffrangeon Da- 
vies. 


bass tubas and | 


Itself ‘Possessed 
of Unquestionea 


Read and Played. 


| The programme for last night's con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra 


‘in Music Hall was: 
| Overture, “Calm Sea and Happy Voyage,’’ 


- Symphony No. 2, “Antar’’.. Mendelssohn, 
Fantasia, ‘‘Francesca da Rimin 


a eee env eee 


T's 
Prelude to ‘‘The Master Singers’’, iggy. hee A 


| The Korsakoff Symphony was the nov- 
elty of the concert, this being its “first 
rogramme 

attempts 


presentation in Boston. It is 
music pure and simple, a 
to describe a gazelle pursued by a huge 
bird that is stricken by the lance of 
Antar, and. flies away shrieking as the 
gazelle vanishes. The bird was ‘the 
Spirit of Darkness, and the gazelle the 
fairy Ghul-Nazar. The fairy, in grati- 


tude, grants her preserver the deligh 
of reven e, the delights o owen Tana 
the’ delig is of ida gz f power and 
r entreats the fair » who pa - 
Retee in the last ate ke iP deprive him 
: life when she finds him owin 
poward her. One day she dis iscove = that 
“1 heart has under one a change 
w ereupon She kisses him passionate by 
and the. fire thereof burns up his heart 
and he dies in the fairy’s arms. 
inate with ey S Guide, it is not easy to 
‘ ge 8 the zelle and th bird, and 
: é fairy an “th e y rious del! hts, to 
mpd ee of the cold-growing love ‘and 
kiss that burns up Antar’s heart, 
In “Paar, the music has not ver intelli- 
Ali le meaning with or without its labels, 
1 that is clear about it is that it is 
cloyingly Sensuous, béautiful in its in- 
strumentation now and then ohaenifne 


i 
oe Brace pe poetic in séntiment. and orien- 
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Behoes from Yesterday’ rs 
Symphony Concert. 


Mr Thomas and His Chicago Orchestra | 
~~ Soon to be Heard in Music Hall. a 


Coening Seasons of Grand and Goma 
Opera—Preludes and Echoos, s 


Three of the four orchestral — 
played by the Boston. sraphony 


|chestra at the 18th concert were 


Ercles’ vein, the opening number, 1 
delssohn’s ‘Sea Calm” overture, : one 
being in the category of the more tran- | 


; Quil compositions. The novelty on t 


program was the “Antar’’. sym: ons ye 
written by Rimsky-Korsakoff and { er 


formed here for the first - ume 


other selections were Tschaikoy sik 
fantasia, ‘Francesca da senge vt € 
Wasner’s. prelude to “Die it 
singeér.’’ Sie 
The Mendelssohn) work retains a 

charm, and although it. was 

about 60 years ago the orchesti ratir a 
as elaborate and modern as_ nai aa 


1 the so-called “advanced” 


Sure there are but few of the n =v v 
covered (?) instrumental comtk ninate 
used, but the master’s work is, ever 


j 4nd enchanting, and prone 
| Played and enjoyed when 


more audacious composition 
Mr Paur’s 

the whit in 
preserving ie 


Another familiar 
} to **Die Melatersing 
| excellent cftect, am 
ts. 


glk 
ate. outpourings 
tempestuous ie ae 
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ed to end with such a comical 
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A 
4 oy sll 
%, tte ate cs 
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hé very oppo- 
we may decidedly 
into our con- 
er. 


a 
ok f 
- 


t 
usi a ea sionism), it 
, her bit of musical impressionism), 
© gga’ iy because the audience had 
already been filied with clashes, clatter 
and chromatics, even though it was ailow- 
© eyinbais thai 

ions upon the gong wud cymbals a 
tae iene have thought that our band 
of artists were giving a tone-picture of an 
explosion in a powder-mill! 

e are glad to speak of the beauties of 
this work, of the wonderful portrayal of 
the howling winds of the Inferno, of the 
tender sadness of the story of the two 
lovers, of the grand technical display 
of our orchestra, but we must add that 
it was the right thing in the wrong pladee, 
one wearies even of musical pepper, 
even fortississimo effects lose their pun- 
gency after a while, and the chief impres- 
gion that the deafened reviewer §re- 
ceived was that Hades was too noisy ever 
to become a pleasant winter resort. 

Nor was this all of the heavy music! The 
most tumultuous of all Wagner’s preludes, 
that to ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ followed. It 
seemed somewhat weak simply because 
there been so much racket that a 

lumber-song written for Cymbals, Kettle- 
drum, Gong, Trombones and Bass Tuba, 
would have seemed correct after all the 
explosions that had marked the course of 
this detonating programme, It was played 
with precision and with masterly detail, 
but it fell, if not upon deaf ears, at least 
wpon ears that had been stunned, and did 
not make its due effect. 

Not until bombardment of Boston takes 
place will our citizens have an opportunity 
of hearing so many crashes again, as were 
heard in Music Hall on Saturday night. 
Fortunately this is not the usual style of 
the concerts under our admirable con- 
ductor, otherwise one would be obliged to 
wear ear-muffs during the performance. 

Louis C. Elson. 


Dear old Music Hall! Réprieved for an- 
other two years, but what a pity, as 
| the die is cast, that we cannot say good- 
| by to it now, at once and forever, The 

new wrench to sentiment and associ- 
ations has been discounted by the scare 
several vears ago, when musical Boston 
put their hands in their pockets and 
purchased land for a new hall. We were 
all broke up over the idea of losing 
that beloved temple of art, but when 
| we knew there was no immediate dan- 
| ger, fickle mortals that we are, we were 
exceedingly sorry. Music Hall has not 
| been quite the same since to many of its 
habitues. But is Boston, really, to build 


a splendid hall on the Huntington ave- . 


nue lot? This land is worth more than 


| Antar, ‘‘the jewel of the desert,”’ 


/ 


— 


Catto 4lusic. 


Symphony Concert, 

The eighteenth concert of the Symphony orches- 
tra was given in Music Hall last night. The pro- 
eran Was: 
Prosperous Voy 

Mendelssohn 


Overture—Calim Sea and 
Op LD 
Romsky—NHorsakoff 
Romini’’ 
Tschaikovsky 


Svmphony No, 2—-‘‘Antar,’’ 


lantasia—rrancesca op 32 


‘agner 


sVinphony was given for the first 
wnd it is possible that would 
did not that haved 
It wus worth hearing, all new 
by authoritative composers is worth the 
hearing: but having heard this particular work 
there will not be much eagerness to hear it again. 
It is program the majestic as 
peet of the Syrian desert and the ruins of Palm) il. 
braves the NSplr- 
Darkness, killS a gigantie bird that 
pursuing “fa lovely and bounding gazelle,” 
throwing of the javelin ‘‘cleverly suggested by a 
double-octave in the violins, violas and 
flutes,’’ then Antar falls asleep, dreams that he is 
in the palace of the fairy Ghul-Nazar, who is the 
he saved from the Claws of the gigan- 
fairy promises him ‘the 
three fruitions of life’? and when he accepts the 
vanishes and he wakes up. The first gift 
of revenge, the the delights of 
power, the third the delights of love, and in the 
end Antar’s heart is burned up by the fire of the 
fairy’s lips and he dies pianissimo in her arms. 
With these clews the musie becomes radiant 
Ineaning, When one ean detect the difference 
tween the gazelle and the roc, between the spirits 
Of darkness and the ruins of Palinyra, and under 
the sway of the imagination one Gan note that the 
composer is occasionally charming, and forget 
that he is frequently trivial, and that at times il 
is difficult to tell if he is himself or Tschaikovsky. 
There ure several very delightful broments in the 
work, but the padding far outbalaneces the inspira- 
tion. The ending of the symphony was a 
pleasant surprise, for Antar died quietly and the 
tam-tams, kettle drums, cymbals, bass tubas and 
triangle were silent. The Tschaikovsky fantasia 
would have sounded better had it not immediately 
followed the symphony, although the arrangemen' 
gave the curious a chance to contrast the Tschaik- 
ovsky with the Rimsky-Korsakoff kiss. 

The program for the next concert is Symphony. 
A. minor, No. 3, Mendelssohn; Symphonic Poem. 
“The Death of Tentagiles,””’ Mr. Chas. M. Loet- 
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time in Boston 
like it better if it 
heard it all before. 
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“Ride of >» Walkyries.’ 
fler; a song solo, and the “‘Ride of the Walk; 
m . was r years ago. | ; dag linea sa 
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Snow av } , 


the locality does not please the major- 
ity of Bostonians who patronize high 
class musical entertainments, and pub- 
lie discussion of a new ‘position prom- 
ises to be as lively as any one can de- 
Sire later on. 
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“Antar” Given for the First 
Time in This City. 


The Symphony of Korsakoff Proves | 


Itself Possessed of the Element 
of Unquestioned Novelty — The 
Mendelssohn Overture Perfectly 
Read and Played. 


The programme for last night’s con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
in Music Hall was: 

Overture, ‘‘Calm Sea and Happy Voyage.”’ 


Mendelssohn 

Symphony No. 2. ‘Antar’’ Korsakofft 
Fantasia, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini’’ 

Tschaikowsky 

Wagner 


The Korsakoff Symphony was the nov- 
elty of the concert, this being its “first 
presentation in Boston. It is programme 
music pure and simple, and attempts 
to describe a gazelle pursued by a huge 
bird that is stricken by the lance of 
Antar, and flies away shrieking ag the 
Sazelle vanishes. The bird was the 
Spirit of Darkness, and the gazelle the 
fairy Ghul-Nazar. The fairy, in grati- 


tude, grants her preserver the delights 
of revenge, the delights of power and 
the delights of loye 
Antar entreats the fairy, 
pates in the last delights, to 
Of life when she finds him growing cold 
toward her. One day she discovers that 
his heart has undergone a chan e, 
whereupon she kisses hit passionately, 
and the.fire thereof burns up his heart 
and he dies 
Even with this Zuide, it is not easy to 
discover the gazelle and the bird, and f 
the fairy and the various delights, to { 
Say nothing of the cold-growing love and 
,the kiss that burns up Antar’s heart, 
n fact, the music has not very intelli- 
gible meaning with or without its labels. 
All that is clear about it is that it is 
cloyingly Sensuous, beautiful in its in- 
strumentation, now and then charming 
in entiment and orien- 


Prelude to ‘“‘The Master Singers’’ 


who partici- 
deprive him 


ariety 

e movement seeming 
There are prettiness 
to excess, but at last 


ewe SL 


‘2 


where to place the labels, e 
requires a more definite lab 

Some day we shall 
setting of some of the more poetic of 
Euclid’s problems, and then programme A 
music will have reached its highest Stage | 
Of development. s 

he performance of the Symphony was | 

exquisite in its finish and its general [| 
beauty. The triumph of | 


the orchestra | © 
on this occasion, however, was the ren. L/ 
dering of 


the Tschaikowsky fantasia, tn 
Which the Strings achieved wonders in | 
ceree aon reve, one difficult pas- 

escriptive of the wil 

the hell winds. ne inereis has 
he Mendelssohn overture was per- 
fectly read and played. The first move. 
ment is still fresh and beautiful, but the 
| allegro is wrinkled, bald and moss- 
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| quil compositions. 


in the fairy’s arms. 


preted 


| German at the Boston theater and 


program, the admirers of 
| future’ surely must have 
at the close of last week. 
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prelude, 
The programme 
is: Symp ony No. 


of Tintagiles,”’ C, M. 
by reqvest. and “The 
kyries,’’ agner, 
Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, 
some selections not yet announced, e 


Ride of 


Echoes from Yesterday’s 
symphony Concert. 


Mr Thomas and His Chicago Orchestra 
Soon to be Heard in Musie Hall. 


Coming Seasons of Grand and Oomio 
Opera—Preludes and Echoes. 


Three of the four orchestral works 
played by the Boston symphony or- 
chestra at the 18th concert were in 
Ercles’ vein, the opening number, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Sea Calm” overture, alone 
being in the category of the more tran- 
The novelty on the 
program was the “Antar’’ symphony, 
written by Rimsky-Korsakoff and per- 
formed here for the first time. The 
other selections were Tschaikowsky’'s 
fantasia, ‘“‘Francesca da Rimini’ and 
Wagner’s prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer,’’ 


The Mendelssohn work retains all its | 
{ charm, 


and although it was written 
about 60 years ago the orchestration is 


43 elaborate and modern as many of 
¢ the so-called “advanced” scores. To be 


Sure there are but few of the newly dis- 
covered (?) instrumental combinations 
used, but the master’s work is ever new 
and enchanting, and probably will be 
Played and enjoyed when many of the 
more audacious compositions are practi- 
cally forgotten. Mr Paur’s men inter- 
the overture in magnificent 
Style, preserving all the harmonious 
delicacy and suggestiveness of the dif- 
ferent tone pictures. fee 

Another familiar number, the prelude 


for the next concert 
3, in A minor, Men- 
delssohn; symphonic poem, ‘‘The Death 
Loeffler, repeated” 
the Wal 
The soloist is to be ! 
who will sing 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. © 


to ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ was given with. 


excellent effect, and the Tschaikowsky 
fantasia, with its 
ate outpourings, received the’ proper. 
tempestuous treatment. With opera in 
symphony 
‘music of the 
found satiety 


sian ‘compositions on the 


The Wagner number may be. nisl 


ered the least turbulent of the last th 


gloomy and passion- 
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pride HARVARD GOSSIP. 


| hay i The ghost of Discord haunts the camp of Har- 
‘ange in- | mony, and music, heavenly maid, is weeping dis- 
| This poetic outburst is intended as 


Pe et Bal eee Se he Re D mh or A ; ; 4 i vag gant i 
, non “ume bv 8 ALAC o “ina hg 4 A vi : if FAY tiv o| ~ & he! 4 . solately. 

apid changes in tempo and key van) COD | " 
‘pin + Reic hpts. dba Bi i eee ataiter in | preface to the sad statement that Prof. J. K. 
doub , ‘as to the value of the work. | Paine is hurt, wounded through his beloved art, 


‘Tt t it is tremendously difficult to play and the birds still sing. Prof. Paine’s “Spring 


sre is no question, and that the or- Symphony” was to have been played by the Bos- | 


equally. Slim’ Gat’ there Noritieiene at ton Symphony Orchestra, as it has been played 
present must cease. The Russian com- | pefore, but it suddenly occurred to Mr. Paur, 
ign Hat ah plata a page ioe complies | suffering from nightmare, that the “Spring Sym- 
of solution now. phony” was too long and needed cutting. Mr. 
2 Ffrangcon Davies, basso, will be} Paine refused to perform the surgical operation, 
and there was hot discussion and the “Spring 
Symphony’ was withdrawn. As Mr. Paur was 
not responsible for the symphony, and as Prof. 
Paine is not unknown to the public, it would seem 


Mr /|that if the work were worth playing, it were | 
er); Richard Wagner’s “Ride | worth playing as it was written. It is to be feared | 
| that Mr. Paur is in danger of over-estimating the | 
aa , | importance of a conductor, at least he is under- | 
Bae MR. ALWIN SCHROEDER, | estimating the importance of a composer, and he | 

Prof. 
Benet. of the Boston Symphony Or- 'Paine should punish Mr. Paur by introducing — 


aah 


Cc 
of the Walkyries,”’ 


. Mr. Alwin Schroeder, the distinguishe1 | is making enemies through his want of tact. 
ree mae igh apa sag = Bh him in the opera which he is now composing. 
4 ie Be : g~’ 
| York, March 10. Speaking of his per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’s concerto in A 
minor, the Commercial Advertiser said: 
“Mr, Schroeder, as a virtuoso and ‘an | 
artist, is easily head and shoulders | 
abeve any other ’cellist in this country, | 
resident or visiting. He is substantial | 
‘and trustworthy, performing ever with ; 
consummate excellence, and whatever 
‘work he undertakes is certain of having 
brought ont all that is good in it. Mr, 
‘Schroeder played as only a great artist 
can. In the hands of a lesser man the 
‘Plece isa coaglomeration of empty py- 
‘otechnics that is more than likely to 
bore an audience before it is finished, 
no matter how faultlessly it is played, 
but Mr. Schrocder read into it a deep 
land. thougattrul appreciation that com- 
_manded the elose attention and ad- 
-miration of -his hearers. Throughcut 
. the vg | involved paris, he kept his 
Clean, clear nhrasing; his tone was al- 
Ways rich and mellow, with never in | 
the most hurried passages a suspicion | 
of scratching or thinness; and in the all | 
too brief cantabile passages he secured | 
a fascinating tone, warm and glowing | 
and inexpressibly tender.”’ ard 
* The Times (New York) said: ‘Mr. 
'Schroeder’s performance was an exhi- 
bition of the highest achievements of 
the “cello virtuoso. * * * It was as 
lovely a pisce of ‘cello playing as one 
could wish to hear, and it fully deserved 
the énthusiastic applause which fol- 
lowed it, and which compelled the artist | 
to play again.’’ | 
_ The Tribune (New York) was equally | 
j complimentary. : 
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The program of the. 18th Symphony 


Concert, Mr. Emil Paur condu 
as follows: | rere wee 


“‘Sea-calm and Prosperous 
‘ sete e teens Mendelssohn 
9 r, TH oh 
msky-Kor 
(First time in Boston.) sneii 3 
Fantasia, ‘‘Francesca ‘da Rimini,’’ 


itera edly The Master Singers of 

“Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage’’ bears. the 
Same relation to: music that “Barriers 
Burned Away” or “The Opening of a 
Chestnut Burr” does to literature. Why 
drag it in its dull length into the con- 
cert-room in this, the year of our 


_Lord 1898. 


* 


Bi 
The program book Says that ‘‘Antar’’ 
was first publicly performed in Magde- 
burg in 1881. It was performed before 
that date—in St. Petersburg in 1868. 
The local erities did not like it; but 
we- find von Biilow praising the work 


i loudly in 1878, sg eaking of it as a 


“superb tone painting’’ and of the 


composer as ‘a true tone-poet.’’ When 
| the piece was performed at Magdeburg 
Mr. Nikisch was the conductor. It was 
| Baxed in New York in the Season of 


In “Antar” -the flight of im4azination 


is not as high, the workmiunsaip is 
not as secure and authoritazive as in 
Scheherazade.”’ The themes are not 
Sufficicntly developed. The constant 
repetition in different keys, by various 
instruments, and with varying coun- 
terpoint soon becomes :nonotonous. 
There is interesting experimenting in 
tonal color, but there is little true / 
'Musicail thought in this: strange syvm- 
t so it seems to me after 


* « 


* ; , 
Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca, da-Rimi- | 


ini,” which has been ‘played before this ~ 
at a Symphony concert, and was pro- | 
\duced here for the first time by the . 
| Philharmonic Orchestra under. Mr. 

| Listemann, Dec. 31, 1891, was composed 
in 1876. It was. conceived originally as 
/an opera, but the librettist,. Zvantsev, - 
papesed | cont ane. He insisted that ™ 

Ss Should .be treated a 

Wagnerian ed according to 
| would not yield to him; the opera was 
abandoned; he felt obliged to treat ' 
| Francesca in some musical manner, and’ 
| this symphonic poem was.the result. 
He once told his friend Kashkin, that , 
Doré’s fllustrations: to - the Inferno 
‘influenced him . considerably in -his 

| music-picture of Hell’s Whirlwind. 


theories. Tschaikowsky 


And this music-picture. of Hell's 


Whirlwind—‘‘cruellest winds under a - 
dark and: gloomy air’—is marvelously ~ 
Successful. It is the strongest feature 
of the fantasia. The music. that is sup- 


As purely  pictoria if, the 
phrase may be allowed, | is: Roth- 
ng in the literature of the orchestr 
that compares with this attem t to re 
preaine the fury of the -1 - And 


e -wind, TY 
earing it and remembering the .wind. 
ah? ann of rey lovers in Doré’s 
» you realize the anine « 
The fey remark, beso hct . 
e fantasia was read played. 
most dramatically, and tha be layed: 

the orchestra shone dazzlingly, even. 
though “Hell is murky’? might serve. 
aS a motto to the compo dition... Me 
gee a eR cis 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchest#a® 
ssh eighteenth syim-— 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall 
on Saturday evening, wae: Quoc. ee 
Mendelssohn: 0 “a ay , ss an 
rinliche Fahrt,” opus 27, V°oresstille und gitiok. 
opus ine Symphony No. 2, “Anta; : 3 
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Tchaikovsky: Py oston.) os 
Opus 3D. Fantasia, Francesca, da S003) 

Wagner: Prelude to : 
berg."’ 
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after a silence of ; 
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about this Owertigiae oe a ‘ 
ebriden’’ or the ier» “AFEGATINEE. 

ream,”’ it is still rork heey ee ae 
genius, full of picturers Baba Of exquisite 
by no means the ph 
those co 
sohn vONeNe 

genial 
orchestra, 

fe 2 Ae should be nted:” Hane” 
ne work would no longer go nox, Ga 
right; we were disappointed—not ir 
overture itself, but in the effect it mz 
This effect was a curious one: the compet 
tion seemed as strong, beautiful ae te 
poetic as ever; only a change 
have’ come over ourselves—the ime pi. 
sounded as if we had suddenly grown par. 
tally deaf, the whole ede of the thing 
seemed dulled. This experience,’ - eR: 
perfectly explicable, has not diminishes. 
our faith in Mendelssohn's overture in the. 
least; we firmly believe that the “Meen 
to be played and enjoyed when people will, 
Tchaikovsky was, and what he wrote, We 
are fully pursuaded that the dull tm ae 
sion last Saturday evening camé gole 
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‘both in weird orchestration and unhar- |. 
‘monic effects. It is strange, uncanny | 
‘in truth, and combines such strange in- 
Strumentation, queer modulations and 
rapid changes in tempo and key that a 
Single hearing leaves the auditor in 
doubt as to the value of the work. 
That it is tremendously difficult to play 
there is no question, and that the or- 
chestra mastered those difficulties is 
equally plain, but there criticism at 
| present must cease. The Russian com- 
poser, Korsakoff, evidently has evolved 
a musical enigma which is too complex 

of solution now. 

Mr Ffrangcon Davies, basso, will be 
the soloist this week. The orchestral 
numbers will be as follows: Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Scotch”’ symphony, Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler’s symphonic poem, ‘The 
Death of Tintagiles,’’ for orchestra and 
two violes d’amour obbligate (the violes | 
d'amour by Mr Franz Kneisel and Mr | 
.C, M. Loeffler); Richard Wagner’s ‘‘Ride | 
\of the Walkyries.’’ 


eee or: ; 
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MR. ALWIN SCHROEDER, | 

Mr. Alwin Schroeder, the distinguishel 
'*’cellist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
| Chestra, met with great success at a 
‘Seidl concert at the Astroia, + New 
| York, March 10. Speaking of his per- 
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The ghost of Discord haunts the camp of ar 
mony, and music, heavenly maid, is weeping aed 
consolately. This poetic outburst Is intended aS 
preface to the sad statement that Prof. J. - 
Paine is hurt, wounded through his beloved art, 
and the birds still sing. Prof. Paine’s PPEng 
Symphony’? was to have been played by the men. 
ton Symphony Orchestra, as it has been pieyec 
before, but it suddenly occurred to Mr. Faur, 
suffering from nightmare, that the “Spring Syin- 
phony” was too long and needed cutting. Mr. 
Paine refused to perform the surgical operation, 
and there was hot discussion and the “‘Spring 


aur as | 
Symphony’ was withdrawn. As Mr. Paur was 


not responsible for the symphony, and as Prof. 
Paine is not unknown to the publie, it would seem 
that if the work were worth playing, it Were 
worth playing as it was written. It is to be feared 
that Mr. Paur is in danger of over-estimating the 
importance of a conductor, at least he is under- 


estimating the importance of a composer, and he 


is making enemies through bis want of tact. | : rf. 
Paine should punish Mr. Paur by introducing 
him in the opera which he is now composing. 
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Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Antar” Per- 
formed by the Symphony Orches- 


tra—Mr. Alexandre Siloti Gave 


His Last Piano Recital. 


The program of the 18th Symphony 
Concert, Mr. Emil Paur conductor, was 
as follows: ! 

‘‘Sea-calm and Prosperous 


hob ch Mendelssohn 
“‘Antar,’’ op. 15 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(First time in Boston.) 
Fantasia, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,’’ 


Tschaikowsky 
Prelude to ‘‘The Master Singers of Nu- 


remberg Wagner 

Mendelssohn’s overture “Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage” bears the 
Same relation to music that ‘‘Barriers 
Burned Away” or “The Opening of a 
Chestnut Burr” does to literature. Why 
drag it in its dull length into the con- 
cert-room in this, the year of our 


+* 
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} 
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ible in its delineation o 
Sion and poignant woe. 
love theme like the wondr 
the ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet’? 
composer. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
As purely pictorial. music, if, the | 
phrase may be allowed, there is noth- 
ing in the literature of the orchestra | 
that compares with this attempt to re- | 
produce the fury of the ‘Wind. And, | 
hearing it and remembering the wind- | 
Swept flight of the lovers in Doré’s | 
drawings, you realize the meaning of | 
Tschaikowsky’s remark. | 
The fantasia was read and played | 
most dramatically, and the technic of | 


_the orchestra shone dazzlingly, even al. | 

though ‘Hell is murky’’ might serve | 
'aS a motto to the composition. a 
* 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the eighteenth Sym- 
Phony concert, Siven in the Music Halj 


on Saturday evening, was: Yeerve { 


Mendelssohn: Miebinn ag ‘“‘Meeresstille und Sliick- 
8S 27 


liche Fahrt,’’ opu 


Rimsky-Korsakoft; Symphony No. 2, *‘Antar,’* 


Opus 15. 


(First time in 
Tchaikovsky: Fantasia Boston.) 


| | Lord 1898 opus 82 » “Francesca da Rimini,” 
| or 5 Oa. 
‘formance of Saint-Saéns's concerto in A ‘ Wagner: Prelude to 


| os berg.’’ 
minor, the Commercial Advertiser said: _ The program book says that ‘““‘Antar”’ Saturday was 
| Mr, Schroeder, as a hep h ap Pine Mle : wan first publicly performed in Magde- science! 
artist, is easily hnead and shoul ors | | burg in 1881. It was performed before 
abeve any other ’cellist in this country. | that date—in St. Petersburg in 1868, 
| resident or visiting. He is substantial | 
i 


| | The local critics did not iike it; but 
and trustworthy, performing ever with | |We find von Biilow praising the ‘work 
consummate excellence, and whatever | 


loudly yin 1878, speaking of it 
| “super tone ainting’’ and of 
work he undertakes is certain of having p zg 
| brought ont all that is good in it. Mr. | 


'cOmposer as “a true tone-poet.’”” When 
the piece was performed at Magdeburg 
Schroeder played as only a great artist | 
can. In the hands of a lesser man the | 


Mr. Nikisch was the conductor. It was 
Rayed in New York in the season of 

piece is a coaglomeration of empty py- , | ae 

| rotechnics that is more than likely to | 


ie is not as high, the Workminsaip is 
| bore an audience before it is finished, | not as secure and authoritazive as in 
| no matter how faultlessly it is played, : | “Scheherazade.’”’ The themes are not 
but Mr. Schroeder read into it a deep | Sufficiently developed. The constant 
'and thoughtful appreciation that com- |! repetition in different keys, by various 
manded the close attention and ad-| instruments and with varving coun- | 
-miration of ‘his hearers. Throughout | terpoint soon becomes snonotonous. | 
er eae | rss pe eg ed hg 3S a | | There oa. interesting experimenting in 
Clean, clear nhrasing; hi: > Was aie | _ tonal color, but there is little true 
Ways rich and mellow, with ever. Oe musicai thought in this strange sym- | 
| the most hurried passages a SUEPICION | phony—at least so it seems to me after | 
| Of scratching or thinness; and in the all | One hearing. 
| too brief cantabile passages - ih Adan © : | | ee 
a fascinating tone, warm and glowing | | PP ele AP A 
land ah weskibiy tender.” . _|  ‘Tschaikowsky’s Francesca da Rimi- | 
| The Times (New York) said: ‘Mr. ni, which has been played before this 
Schroeder’s performance was an exhi- at a Symphony concert, and was pro- 
bition of the highest achievements of ouced ene. Gone ey ae by a ; 
i , so. * * * Tt was as ilharmonic renestra under = Mr. 
eer er winae ot tcetic playing as one Listemann, Dec. 31, 1891, was composed 
could wish to hear. and it fully deserved in 1876. It was conceived originally as 
the enthusiastic ‘applause which § fol- an opera, but the librettist, Zvantsev, - 
lowed it, and which compelled the artist imposed conditions. He insisted that 
’ a," ; ; ' j to 
to play again. : Us book should be treated according 
Tv New York) was equally Wagnerian theories. Tschaikowsky 
sieiants cy Would not yield to him; the opera was Seemed dulled. This expe 
abandoned; he felt obliged to treat perfectly explicable, has not diminished 


Francesca in some musical manner. and our faith in Mendelssohn’ 
. SI : - a : 
this symphonic poem was. the result. overture in the 


He once told his friend Kashkin that, least; we firmly believe that the ‘“Meer- 
_Doré’s illustrations to the Inferno 
influenced him considerably in his 
-Music-picture of Hell’s Whirlwind. 
And this music-picture. of Hell's 


"Die Meistersinger von Ntirn- 


hearing | 
resstille und gliickliche | 
Silence of some years. We 


c 
“Antar” -the flight of imazination 


used to in the days of yore. 
right; 


é: the composi- 
beautiful 


esstille und gitickliche Fahrt’’ will continue | 
to be played and enjoyed when People will 
ask you who and what Sort of a man 
Tchaikovsky was, and what he wrote w 

~ Whirlwind—‘‘cruellest winds under a | : ; ltt 
— dark and. gloomy air’—is marvelously ~ ®Te fully pursuaded that the dull impres- 
‘Successful. It is the strongest feature sion last Saturday evening came Solely 
of the fantasia. The music that is sup- from contrasting Mendelssohn's orchestra. 
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__ And so we have at last heard Rimsky- 
r com- 


orsakoff’s “Antar! ‘That it 
‘Pare with his “Scheherazade” in vigor of 
Invention and force of fascination seems 
‘pretty clear. But one finds in it all the 
‘germs of what fascinates one so in the 
‘later and stronger work. There is the 
fame brilliant imaginativeness, the same 
“Conspicuous power of producing a vivid 
‘picture, the same welcome conciseness, 
‘the same absolute originality in orchestra- 
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‘tion, the same power of holding a move- 


“ment together, as a recognizable whole, 
‘by mysterious means apparently unknown 
on other composers. The musical material - 
‘ts, to be sure, far inferior, and the work- 
-Manship less masterly; but the “Schehera- 
-gade”’ shows none the less the logical 
fuller development of the man who wrote 
the “Antar.” After hearing the one, you 


“Could spot the composer on hearing the | 


‘Wheat an astonishingly individual thing 


oe imsky-Korsakoff’s orchestra is! How full — 


of aroma and savor! Nobody else scores 
just as he does; even Liszt and Berlioz are 
not more individual in their coloring. Then 
he has a certain elegance which his strong- 
“er compatriot, Tchaikovsky, for the most 
part lacks. In feeling he is perhaps rather 
‘Shallow and epidermal; his orchestral 
‘works that we have heard here hardly 


A 


‘YTise above the level of fascinating jeux - 


@esprit; they have a certain vers de 
“société flavor. But they do not seem to 
a pire to much more; we cannot but find 
Rim iky-~Korsakoff more satisfying in his 
peculiar fashion than we do Tchaikovsky 
01 his higher plane. The performance of 
the “Antar’ was admirable at every point. 
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flect anything of the simple nobility of. 
‘feeling expressed by Dante in this match- 
less’ episode. One can say of this Fran- 
cesca of Tchaikovsky's, as was once said of 
'Falguiére’s Diana, “There is no objection 
to M. Falguiére’s taking any beautifully 
formed unmentionable young person he 
pleases as a model for a nude statue; but, 
when he bestows upon the lifelike repro- 
duction of this same unmentionable young 
person the name of the goddess of Chas- 
tity, you feel that it is very like an in- 
artistic profanation.’”” The performance of 
the fantasia was irreproachable, and more 
than that. 

We have heard the ‘Meistersingér” pre- 
lude better played. What is the need of 
forcing the brass so in Wagner’s instrumen- 
tation? It makes it sound coarse and 
vulgar, besides destroying the balance of 
the orchestra. And just here it occurs to 
us: may not the frequent hearing of this 
too strident sort of playing of Wagner's 
orchestral works, and of orchestral ex- 

cerpts from his music-dramas, be at the 
bottom of the fault some people find with 
Stage performances of his operas in which 
the orchestra is wisely kept under so as 


not to drown out the singers—that such — 
performances are weak and un-Wagnerish? | 


| The next programme is: Mendelssohn, 

, Symphony No. 8, in A minor, “Scotch,” 
opus. 56; C. M. Loeffler, symphonic poem, 
“‘La Mort de Tintagiles,”’ for orchestra and 
two violes d’amour (the violes d’armour by 
Mr. Franz Kneisel and Mr. C. M. Loeffler): 
Wagner, ‘“‘Der Ritt der Walktiren.” Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies will sing two solos, to be 
announced later, : 


_| Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini” can | 


ardly be justly placed upon the same level 
with his “Romeo and Jullet’’; it shows both 
“his strength and his weakness. As a Dan- 
' tesque picture of hell, it is brilliantly vivid; 
‘perhaps no finer a realization of the pic- 
af ure painted in words. by Dante than Gus- 
-tave Doré’s illustrations of the same sub- 
ject, or Martin’s of “Paradise Lost’; there 
“ts a certain wilful portentousness about it 
“that is more striking than convincing. It 
“Would never keep you awake of nights. 
dl 3ut vivid and brilliant it certainly is; noth- 
/thg ever sounded more cavernous, more 
Speluncal, than those brazen blasts at the 
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Comrie 


MUSIC. 
THE SYMPHONY, ETC. 


j Mr. Paur’s eighteenth programme was without a 
] soloist, but included one new work, which was 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘*Anthar”’ Symphony. The 
| opening number was Mendelssohn’s ‘Calm Sea” 

| poem 
| Rimini’ followed the Symphony; and (just as if 


; 


) we had not had a good fill-up on Wagner at the | 


| opera!) the final selection was the prelude to ‘*The 
| Mastersingers.’”” This made a pretty trying pro- 
j gramme ; for everything was exciting, nervous, 
/ agitated, thrilling or vehement, except the slow 


| movement of the overture and some parts of the. 
_Yrevenge and the slower, heavier pulse of cold, 
, deliberate menace; the swell and pomp of domin- 


“Anthar.”’ 
This symphony is rather a vast romance in four 
| parts than anything else; for the vomposer changes 
theme, rate, rhythm and character to suit his pur- 
| poses within the scope of every movement, and 
| pays almos, no attertion to developing the conven- 
_ tional sonata form, the scherzo, or even to keeping 


the usual arrangements of quick and slow move- | 


-ments. He illustrates the poetic legend of a great 


| Master of the Desert, Anthar, who has fled to the. 


tuins of Palmyra, to escape the ingratitude and 
|baseness of men. In the first movement he is 
brooding alone in solitude; a gazelle appears as 
flying from a huge bird of prey; he 
beats the bird away with his lance; then the gazelle 
also Vanishes, to be succeeded in his rapt vision by 
the fairy whom he had saved in her transformed 
shape. She promises him the usual three wishes, 
andas she departs, he returns completely to him. 
self. In the second movement, he obtains and 
wreaks vengeance on his enemies, and in the third 
leenjoys the splendid and the the placid delights 
of active and passive power. In the fourth he wins 
the fairy’s love and dwells in delight with her for a 
| While amid his ruins; but when his heart wanders 
and his affection wanes, the fire of her Aner nature 
‘Consumes him and he dies. This isa large scheme, 
and in its development it is by turns rhapsodical, 
Passionate, mysterious, dramatic, picturesque and 
‘Uggestive. Invention sweeps freely along its 
pages, bringing many original fancies which are 
‘et forth in an orchestral score which has remark- 
ible effect and power in its combinations, is often 
really intense, and yet keeps well on the hither 
side of the bizarre or extravagant. With probably 
‘similar fancy in mind to that which guided David 
lo the reiteration of a single note as the key to his 
‘ohe-picture of empty Space, in ‘*The Desert,”’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Clings almost constantly in 
the first movement to his diapason of F sharp, 
Which vibrates impassively alike under 
tle sombre chords and_ uncertain phrases 
off his introductory large and _ beneath the 
*pisudes which follow the appearance of the hunted 


gazelle. So and at later per iods,—especially in the 
last movement—when the desert and the ruins and 
the solitude are tobe felt as essential to tke situa- 
tion, that same deep, trembling tone makes it way 
below the cause of the current of action and senti- : 
ment. The bonnding of the gazette, the circling — 
of the wonstrous bird, its downward swoop, the 
sharp lance stroke, thecry of fear and pain and 


discomfiture, the leaping away of the rescued | 
‘‘Francesca da . 


creature, and the fluttering wings of the approach 

ingjfairy, are succinctly and significantly expressed , 
and the first mouvement rises to its Simple climax go 
quickly and lightly, that atthe rehearsal people 
Simply stared one another in the face, doubtful 


| Whether that soft. full, high chord were the end. 


I'he subsequent mo vements are no less imaginative 
andartful. The harsh rush and crash of gratified 


ant power and the large suavity of assured con- 
trol; the richness of mutnaiemotion and the fading | 
away of passion into nonantity at last—these are all | 
so drawn and colored that who ever likes a musics] | 
poem of such kind might well be delighted. There 
is much nice skill in the treatment. of 
individual instruments: the violas’ have 
Some very well-thought and original passages ; 
the bassoons are allowed to show their calmestand | 
broadest tones; the harp contributes amply and. 
eatirely in character, and the many percussion in- 
struments are carefully fitted to their places. There 
is nothing like a scherzo; after the slow opening, | 
the first, second and third movements are all quick, 
and the last begins so, changing midway to an 
andante amoroso and alargo borrowed from the 
beginning. The work ends as it began, in a pianis- 
simo. 

The performance was superb in elasticity, color, 
lucidity and sympathy, and Mr. Pau again showed 
hiscommand of the romantic as welias of the 
Classic. ‘The other selections were also admirably 
played, witha tremendous vigor for the bitter 
storms of the ‘*Francesca da Rimini’’ and great ver. 
satility for the Wagner prelude. 

Next week there will be played Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Scotch’’ symphony, Mr. Loeffler’s ‘*Tintagiles,’’ 
(its second hearing,) andthe “Ride of the Wal- 
kyries.”’ Mr. Ffrangcon Davies will sing twice. 


r 


Miss Villa Whitney White, who has been long 
absent from Boston, is to givea concert on March 
23 at Sleinert Hall. Her programme will be that 
cyclus of Brahms songs known as ‘‘The Fair Mage- 
lone,’’ introduced to Boston afew seasons ago by 
Messrs. Heinrich, Meyn and Clayton Johns. Two 
members of the London Wagner Society promise 
for anearly evening an illustrated lecture about 
that composer. Tbe Faelten pupils will give an- 
other recital on Saturday. 

HowarpD MAtLcom TicKnor. 





in a hall far too large for it, with re 


nt hearings of more modern orchestra- 
n, in the same hall—which is just right 


“for it. : 


And so we have at last heard Rimsky- 


‘Korsakoft’s “Antar"! That it cannot com- 


pare with his “Scheherazade” in vigor of 


‘Invention and force of fascination seems 


pretty clear. But one finds in it all the 
germs of what fascinates one so in the 
later and stronger work. There is the 
same brilliant imaginativeness, the same 
conspicuous power of producing a vivid 
picture, the same welcome conciseness, 


the same absolute originality in orchestra- 


7? 


tion, the same power of holding a move- 
ment together, as a recognizable whole, 
by mysterious means apparently unknown 
to other composers. The musical material 
is, to be sure, far inferior, and the work- 
manship less masterly; but the ‘‘Schehera- 
zade’’ shows none the less the logical 
fuller development of the man who wrote 
the ‘‘Antar.’’ 
could spot the composer on hearing the 
other, without the help of a programme. 
What an astonishingly individual thing 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s orchestra is! How full — 


of aroma and savor! Nobody else scores 
just as he does; even Liszt and Berlioz are 
not more individual in their coloring. Then 


he has a certain elegance which his strong- 
er compatriot, Tchaikovsky, for the most 


shallow and 


In feeling he is perhaps rather 
epidermal; his orchestral 
works that we have heard here hardly 


part lacks. 


rise above the level of fascinating jeux » 


d’esprit; they have a certain vers de 
société flavor. But they do not seem to 
aspire to much more; we cannot but find 
Rimsky-Korsakoff more satisfying in his 
peculiar fashion than we do Tchaikovsky 
on his higher plane. The performance of 
the “Antar’’ was admirable at every point. 

Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Francesca da Rimini’’ can 


hardly be justly placed upon the same level | 


with his “Romeo and Jullet’’; it shows both 
his strength and his weakness. As a Dan- 
tesque picture of hell, it is brilllantly vivid; 
perhaps no finer a realization of the pic- 
ture painted in words by Dante than Gus- 
tave Doré’s illustrations of the same sub- 
ject, or Martin’s of ‘‘Paradise Lost’’; there 
is a certain wilful portentousness about it 
that is more striking than convincing. It 
would never keep you awake of nights. 
But vivid and brilliant it certainly is; noth- 
ing ever sounded more cavernous, more 
speluncal, than those brazen blasts at the 
beginning; the whirlwind business is all 
capital. Only the episode in the middle, 
from which the composition takes it name, 
Strikes us as weak and inadequate. Here 
Wwe have the same sort of theme that we 


_find in the cantilena of the first movement | 


of the ‘Pathetic’ symphony; a melody 
‘positively dripping with emotion, but com- 
monplace and intrinsically ignoble. It does 
mot fit Francesca in the least,; or, if at 
| all, only in a generally emotional way. 
Remember that Dante, like a trueOlympian 
deity, wiped out: Francesca from actual 
history and placed her amongst the stars; 
ever since the “Divina Commedia” she is 


to bé thought of sonly With” 


After hearing the one, you | 


‘% 
oS ie 


ence, ag one poetically canonize 


reflect anything of the simple nobility of 
feeling expressed by Dante in this match- 
less episode. One can say of this Fran- 
cesca of Tchaikovsky’s, as was once said of 


Falguiére’s Diana, ‘‘There is no objection 
to M. Falguiére’s taking any beautifully | 
formed unmentionable young person he 


pleases as a model for a nude statue; but, 
when he bestows upon the lifelike repro- 
duction of this same unmentionable young 
person the name of the goddess of Chas- 
tity, you feel that it is very like an in- 
artistic profanation.’’ The performance of 
the fantasia was irreproachable, and more 
than that. 

We have heard the ‘Meistersingér’” pre- 
lude better played. What is the need of 
forcing the brass so in Wagner's instrumen- 
tation? It makes it sound coarse and 
vulgar, besides destroying the balance of 
the orchestra. And just here it occurs to 
us: may not the frequent hearing of this 
too strident sort of playing of Wagner's 
orchestral works, and of orchestral ex- 
cerpts from his music-dramas, be at the 
bottom of the fault some people find with 
stage performances of his operas in which 
the orchestra is wisely kept under so as 
not to drown out the singers—that such 
performances are weak and un-Wagnerish ? 

The next programme is: 
Symphony No. 8, in A minor, 
opus. 56; C. M. Loeffler, symphonic poem, 
“‘La Mort de Tintagiles,”’ for orchestra and 
two violes d’amour (the violes d’armour by 
Mr. Franz Kneisel and Mr. C. M. Loeffler); 
Wagner, “Der Ritt der Walktiren.” Mr. 


Ffrangcon Davies will sing two solos, to be 
announced later, 


Se 
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kovsky was the last man in the world to 


Mendelssohn, | 
“Scotch,”’ 


' fiving 


shape, 


| Of active and passive power. 
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MUSIC. Coven 
THE SYMPHONY, ETC. 


Mr. Paur’s eighteenth programme was without a 
soloist, but included one new work, which was 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘*Anthar”’ Symphony. The 
opening number was Mendelssohn’s ‘*Calm Sea” 
overture; T'schaikowsky’s poem ‘Francesca da 
Rimini’ followed the Symphony; and (just as if 
we had not had a good fill-up on Wagner at the 
opera!) the final selection was the prelude to ‘**The 
Mastersingers.’’ This made a pretty trying pro- 
gramme; for everything was exciting, nervous, 
agitated, thrilling or vehement, except the slow 
movement of the overture and some parts of the 
“Anthar.”’ 
this symphony is rather a vast romance in four 


Sa 


poses within the scope of every movement, and 
pays almos. no attention to developing the conven- 
tional sonata form, the scherzo, or even to keeping 
the usual arrangements of quick and slow move- 


ments. He illustrates the poetic legend of a great 


Master of the Desert, Anthar, who has fled to the 


‘tuins of Palinyra, to escape the ingratitude and | 
In the first movement he is | 


Vaseness of men. 
srooding alone in solitude; a gazelle appears as | 
from a huge bird. of prey; he | 
beats the bird away with his lance; then the gazelle 
also Vanishes, to be succeeded in his rapt vision by | 
the fairy whom he had saved in her transformed 
She promises him the usual three wishes, 
andas she departs, he returns completely to him. 
sif, In the second movement, he obtains and 
Wreaks vengeance on his enemies. and in the third 
leenjoys the splendid and _ the the placid delights 
In the fourth he wins 
the fairy’s love and dwells in delight with her for a 
while amid his ruins; but when his heart wanders 
and his affection wanes, the fire of her Aner nature 
“onsumes him and he dies. ‘This is a large scheme, 
ind in its development it is by turns rhapsodical, 
Jassionate, mysterious, dramatic, picturesque and 
‘Ugsestive. Invention sweeps freely along. its 


|} Pages, bringing many Original fancies which are 


tt torth in an orchestral score which has remark- 


ile effeet and power in its combinations, is often 


tally intense, and yet keeps well on the hither 
‘ide of the bizarre or extravagant. With probably 
4 Sliijarfanevy in mind to that which guided David 
0 the reiteration of a single note as the key to his 
“ne-pieture of empty space, in **The Desert,”’ 
timsk y-Korsakoff clings almost constantly in | 
‘le first movement to his diapason of F sharp, 
Which vibrates impassively alike under 
tle sombre chords and uncertain phrases 
Of; his introductory large and _ beneath the 
*plsudes which follow the appearance of the hunted 


- deliberate menace; the swell 
parts than anything else; for the composer changes | 
theme, rate, rhythm and character to suit his pur- 


Gazelle. So and atlater per iods,—especially in the 


| last movement—when the desert and the ruins and If < 


the solitude are tobe felt as essential to tke situa- 
tion, that same deep, trembling tone makes it way 


below the cause of the current of action and senti- | 


ment. The bonnding of the gazette, the circling 
of the wonstrous bird, its downward swoop, the 
Sharp lance stroke, the cry of fear and pain and 
discomfiture, the leaping away of the rescued 
. creature, and the fluttering wings of the approach 
ingjfairy, are succinctly and significantly expressed , 
| and the first mouvement rises to its Simple climax so 
quickly and lightly, that atthe rehearsal people 
simply stared one another in the face, doubtful 
Whether that soft. full, high chord were the end. 
The subsequent mo vements are no less imaginative 
andartful. ‘he harsh rush and crash of gratified 
revenge and the slower, heavier pulse of cold, 
and pomp of domin- 


ant power and the large suavity of assured con- 


| ; 
so drawn and colored that who ever likes a musicsul 


poem of such kind mnight well be delighted. There 
is much nice. skill in the treatment of 
individual instruments: the violas’ have 
some very well-thought and original passages; 
the bassoons are allowed to show their calmest and 
broadest tones; the harp contributes amply and 
catirely in character, and the many percussion in- 
struments are carefully fitted to their places. There 


is nothing like a scherzo; after the slow opening, | 


the first, second and third movements are all quick, 
and the last begins so, changing midway to an 
andante amoroso and a largo borrowed from the 
beginning. The work ends as it began, ina pianis- 
simo. . 

The performance was superb in elasticity, color, 
lucidity and sympathy, and Mr. Pau again showed 
hiscommand of the romantic as welias of the 
Classic. ‘The other selections were also admirably 
played, witha tremendous vigor for the bitter 
storms of the ‘*Francesca da Rimini’’ and great ver. 
satility for the Wagner prelude. 

Next week there will be played Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Scotch’’ symphony, Mr. Loeffler’s ‘*Tintagiles,”’ 
(its second hearing,) andthe ‘*Ride of the Wal- 
kyries.”’ Mr. Ffrangcon Davies will sing twice. 


Miss Villa Whitney White, who has been long 
absent from Boston, is to givea concert on March 
23 at Sleinert Hall. Her programme will be that 
cyclus of Brahms songs known as ‘‘The Fair Mage- 
lone,’’ introduced to Boston afew seasons ago by 
Messrs. Heinrich, Meyn and Clayton Johns. Two 
members of the London Wagner Society promise 
foranearly evening an illustrated lecture about 
that composer. The Faelten pupils will give an- 
other recital on Saturday. ’ 

HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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trol; the richness of mutnai emotion and the fading | 
| away of passion into nonantity at last—these are all | 
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Programme. 
Soloist 


ENTR’ACTE from “Gwendoline,” 
OVERTURE, “Le Domino Noir.”’ 


X. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, AT 8, P. M. 

SYMPHONY No. 

ARIA from “‘Acis and Galatea.” 

ARIA from “Euryanthe.” 

Mr. STAUDIGL, 


SEASON 
Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
CHABRIER. 





Mr. FFRANGCON DAVIES, 


a 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AIX. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, MARCH 19, AT 8. P. M. 


Programme. 


MENDEI,SSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in A minor, ‘‘Scotch.”’ op. 56, 


. Andante con moto. — Allegro un poco agitato. 
. Vivace non troppo. 
Adagio. 
- Allegro vivacissimo. — Allegro maestoso assai. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. SIR BRIAN’S SONG, ‘‘Woo thou thy Snowflake,”’ 
from ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ 


(First time in Boston. ) 


C. M. LOEFFLER. SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘La Mort de Tintagiles.”’ 
(suggested by the Drama by MAURICE MARETER 
LINCK), for ORCHESTRA and two VIOLES D’AMOUR 
obbligate (MS.) 


(The VIOLES D’AMOUR by Mr. FRANZ KNEISHL and 
Mr. C. M. LOEFFLER.) 


WAGNER. WOTAN’S ABSCHIED and FREUERZAUBER, tiom 
‘‘Die Walkiire.”’ 


WAGNER. ‘DER RITT DER WALKUREN.” from “Die 
Walkure.’”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. FFRANGCON DAVIES. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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EMIL PAUR., 


MINOT, scotcn., 


MEHNDEISSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 
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ace non tr 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


SIR BRIAN’S SONG, ‘‘Woo thou 
trom ‘Ivanhoe. 


(First time in Boston.) 


SYMPHONIC POM, ‘Ila Mort de Tintagiles 
(suggested by the Drama by MAURICE MAETER 
LINCK), fOr ORCHESTRA and two VIOLES D’AMOUR 
obbligate (MS. ) 

Phe VIOLES p’Ami 


_ \I. LORKF] 


WAGNER. WOTAN’S ABSCHIED and RFHUBRRZAUBER, 


1oOm 
Die Walktre. 


‘ i. 
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Walkure 


Mr. FFRANGCON DAVIES. 


Soloist 


“7 


FFRANGCON DAVIES. 


will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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but Mendelssohn, whom Wagner 
decried as a mere copy of others, was an 
— originator in this field, and his scherzo | 
a _ Movements may still serve as models to. 
fh those who seek the perfection of this form. 
But the Adagio movement of this sym- 
T pious ig made of more perishable stuff; 
, | here is the effeminate “Songs-without- 
by the Symphony Orchestra. | Words’ Mendelssohn; what England and 
Saturday’s programme began with Men- |, Germany once held to be most poetic 
' delsshon’s “Seoteh” symphony, generally | Mournfulness we now perceive to be only 
| considered the best orchestral work of the | ® lace-handkerchief melancholy,  Violing 
 6OmsbOser. , 4nd violonecellos played the melodic theme 
| Amid all the dissonances and abnormal { With romantic fervor, but they could not 
Orchestral effects of ‘these most brisk | galvanize it into lite again, 
and giddy-paced times” the A minor syin- |] We still find the finale an impressive 
phony wears well, and one views it with || movement; it is at times a veritable 
the greater respect when it is remembered {| rhythmic fantasie, like portions of Beetho- 
that some of its points of scoring were |; V€2S seventh Symphony, and the plain- 
practically inventions at the time it was }} ¢Ve Sorrow expressed in Its closing theme 
written; such a point, for example, was tha || '8 renee ane biges i8 weak and does 
use of the deep register of the clarinette not attain the majesty the COM DORGE:: tae 
in the introduction. giving a spectral ana {| tended. , 
uncanny touch to the Weird north-land air. i'frangeon Vavies. was the solotete 
picture; Mendelssohn and Weber may be. and we pewan wile S Facney: Common ean 
oeenncwy ith discovering this ghost-like | S°MS from Sullivan's “Ivanhoe. papi. 
tone-color, for Beethoven and Mozart, both | this well but it had very little to Say for. 
fond of the instrument, seem not to have |i liself. The  singer’s clear enunciation : 
been aware of its especially gloomy effects. might well be a model to the vocalists in 
The wort: was read by Mr. Paur and ; this country of bad vocal elocution. : 
Mr. Davies’s second number was of dif- | 


a 
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Played by the orchestra in an absolutely 


4 : 2 Xr ’ 7 an’s | 
perfect manner; we cannot recall so satis. bate egg sa Wagner's : ote ey 
. * . * ‘ 1% F , > ~ : 
factory an interpretation of it. The wasn. ae ns Hite tt svene © one 
; ‘ re, 1 » . 4 ~ y 4 j 
Scherzo was its most charming number, erate 4 Se Singer lackem, 


and here again the Clarinette was in the something of Sustained pewer, but the in- | 
foreground and deserves especial com- | teligence of his interpretation, the sym- | 
| Mendation for the clearness and surety pathetic quality of his OMe the eminent- 
| which characterized its phrases. This ly vocal style of his delivery, made the 
' scherzo is not only the acme of daintiness | Performance a commendable Ons: , 
but it is one of the rare instances of a Mr. Paur proved himself a magnificent 
German composer catching the true Scot- | director of “CCOMPADAMONS, for the elas= 
tish spirit. “icity of the tempi gave the singer all PpOs-- 
Many foreign composers have come un- | Sible freedom and the dynamic force was 
der the spell of the glorious folk-musie of | 2Yways eraced to his voice in the broad 
Scotland, but very few have been able to | “feuer-zauber” where the vorpe was i 
reproduce it. Beethoven tried it and sim- | Powerful encugh for the Wagner sbi 
Ply Teutonized his Scottish melodies; Once or twice there were Slips of intona- 


Gruch studied its repertoire and eliminated | tion, but these were wi vee oa or pre | 
all trace of the heather out of his high- tee enough to mar an exce ent Pere. 
ly developed Scottish themes; Schumann | formance. epee | 
used syncopations which, however’ pretty, | Mr. C. M. moomera Death of timeny 
did not succeed tn establishing the lilt of giles was played sor ai mc gitage! ne 
Caledonia; but Mendelssohn in this scherzo whee: hohem Befehi,” which is y Tee 
caught the true spirit of Strathspey and quest. It is said that Cherubini (we | 
Reel, and in “Oh wert thou in the Cauld | believe it was he) once heard a very com.’ 
Blast” and in the finale of this same sym- | Plex and original work, and on being 
Phony he also pictured the tenderly mourn- | @Sked his opinion regarding it eet ae 
ful side of the folk-music of Scotland. understand that work one must hear P 

The general trend of modern music |] Several times,—and I shall never hear it 
toward extreme effects has left Mendels- | 4gain!!’ “The ror hi pre wit oa 
Sohn a rather thinlv-clad figure in the mat- | in a better position to SEADDIE . ¢ 
ter of scoring and of harmonic progres- | abstruse points connected with the decease 
sions, but his scherzo movements can still | Of this unfortunate viol 4 ncaa Tinta, 
hold their own against the turgid tide, | giles died of slow consumption; everything 
and they remain excellent examples of | in the composition points to a slow and 
what a scherzo should be. lingering death. a ei asia | 

Beethoven himself was too frequently | An enforced second hearing leads very. 


: m lt that the . 
rotesque, rath h l 1, in his | nearly to the same resu first 
S wae mee er. Sree. B ayfu | one did; one can compliment the talen 
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sages in the course of the long composi- 

tion; one can pay homage to the magnifi- 
cent contrasts between power and pomp 
on the one side and weakness and pathos 
on the other; but one feels that Tintagiles 
ought, like Charles [I., to apologize for be- 
ing such a long time about his dying. 
Messrs. Loeffler and Kneisel played the 
two 14-stringed instruments with great 
beauty. Mr. Loeffler, who is personally as 


popular as any musician in Boston, was 
called for twice at the end of the compo- 
sition. 

The song of Mr. Davies was not the only 
operatic echo given in this contrasted pro- 
gramme, the farewell of the god who 
shakes diatonic scales out of his spear was 
followed by evolutions of his cavalry; ‘“‘The 
Ride of the Valkyries’* (we think the word 
“Valkyrior’’ decidedly inferior,—which is 
not only poetry but truth) was given with 
enough power to fit a regiment of Uhlans, 

The next programme is to be made up 
entirely of symphonies; this, in connection 
with the above number, gives us an idea 
which we present to our conductor; why 
not have a musical horse-show? One can 
gather a whole stable from the modern 
repertoire. There is Raff’s skittish charger 
in the finale of the ‘‘Lenore’’ symphony, 
there is the lively span driven by Faust 
and Mephistopheles through the latter 
part of Bertioz’s “Damnation de Faust,” 
there is the runaway team driven by Phae- 
ton, and scored by St. Saens, and here are 
the mounts of the Valkyries, surely suffi- 
cient to make a very lively running. 

The performance of the “Ritt der Wal- 
kueren’’ was rather too loud in the brass 
parts, so that many of the chromatie 
_ phrases which add much to the excite- 
/'ment of the number were inaudibie. There 
| is a good deal more than trombone play- 
ing in this number, but on this occasion 
one had to imagine many of the other 
paris. Louis C. Fison. 
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Repetition of Mr. Loeffler’s “Death 
of Tintagiles” at the Nineteenth | 
Ffrangcon-Davis with taste and skill. 


Concert — Mr. 
the Singer of the Evening. 


The program of the nineteenth Sym-. 
phony concert, given lasi nignt in Music | 
Hall, Mr. Emil Paur, conductor, was as 


follows: 
| Symphony No, 3, in A minor, ‘‘Seotch’’ 


Mendelssohn 


‘Sir Brian’s Song, ‘‘Woo Thou Thy 


Snowflake,’’ from ‘‘Ivanhoe’’........ Sullivan 


“The Death of Tintagiles’’ (suggested by 
the drama by Maurice Maeterlinck), 
Symphonic Poem for orchestra and 
two violes d’ Amour 

(The violes d’Amour by Mr. 

and Mr, C. M. Loeffler.) 

Wotan’s Farewell and Fire-Charm, from 
“The Valkyr’’ 


The Ride of the ‘The 


Valkyries, from 


ADLER os whe CRe nich kebs RE EE ae . Wagner 


tration : -most ‘beau tiful ) pas- ) 


— 


obbligate...... Loefiier 
Franz Koneisel 


Vagner | 


again refers to the ‘‘Valkyrior,’”’ wh 

he, following Bullinchof ‘Age of Fable’ 
fame, evidently regards as the plural. 
of Valkyr. He might as well use ‘‘Val- 
kyriur,’’ which, as he tells us in a foot- 
note, is the plural-fcrm ‘in the original 
[celandic.’’ He might as well use the 
modern Icelandic ‘‘Valkyrja’’ for Val- 


kyr. 

This freak of Mr. Apthorp is unen- 
durable. The plural of Valkyr is’ Val- 
kyries—that is if you are writing or 
speaking Eng'ish, and the program-book 
is supposed to be written in that lan- 
guage. 
| tk ¥ 

Tt was a pleasure, and, to me 
least, it was education to hear WM 
Loeffler’s highly imaginative work a 
second time. The pages that seemed 
strong after the first hearing seem 
still stronger after the second. The 
opening of this symphonic poem is that 
of a master, and the cantilena in the 
introduction is of truer thematic beauty 
and more sustained character than are 
as a rule the cantabile themes of this 
composer. There is a wealth of inter- 
esting orchestral detail as well as har- 


monic treatment throughout the work, | 
remarkable. I | 


many ways 
the violes d’amour 
length. 
tone of 


which is in 
still think that 
used at too great 
sweetness of the 
ment soon sours. And I 
clined to think that the 
whole is too much spun-out, 


v4: 


are 


this 
am 


ot: 


: tk 
Mr.Ffrangecon Davies first showed in, 


this city his dramatic abilities as a 
singer when he gave a memorable per- 
formance Of Elijah in a concert of the 
Handel and Haydn. 

The aria from ‘‘ivanhoe,’’ which he 
sang last night, is chiefly interesting 
on account of the cheerful misinforma- 
tion concerning the amatory habits. of 
the lion to which Sir Brian de Bois- 
tuilbert likens himself in Sullivan’s 
opera. Zoologists will be pleased to 
learn that this noble animal—lI refer to 
the lion, not Sir Brian—brings ‘his 
wild mate docile to his side,’ and ‘‘in 
the dessert leads his tawny bride.’’ The 
music is cheap, tawdry, pointless. It 
is Sullivan in his most genteel drawing 
room mood, when even in burning 
passion he remembers that he is in the 
jresence of ladies. Mr. Davies sang 


was due 
singer, 


was noticeable 
' dividuality of the 
| song. 


Wotan’s ‘‘Farewell’’ 


song made its way 


song, when the 
which was not 


through the orchestra, 
| always the case. 
| a *« 
The symphony was finely read 
admirably played. The first two move- 
'ments are delightful music. It is a pity 
‘that Mendelssohn did not stop before 
the adagio and leave the symphony un- 
finished. The orchestra maintained its 
high reputation 


Valkyries,’’ in which the brass 


rhythmically logy. 
Philip Hale. 


The peculiar | 

instru- | 
still in- | 
work as a | 


Any intensity that | 
to the in- | 
not to the 


needs a heavier | 
voice, and I fear that Mr. Davies sang | 
this music too well. It was a pleasure | 
to recognize his intelligence; it was also | 
a pleasure to observe his mastery of. 


| played. 


and | 


in the other numbers, | 
with the exception of ‘‘The Ride of the) 
was | 
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Musi¢ Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
| The nineteenth symphony concert brought 


the following programme: 


Mendelssohn: 
é tch >? 

Sullivan: Si 
flake,’’ from ‘Iva 

(First time in Boston.) 


Loeffler: Symphonic Poem, “La Mort de ginta i- 
aurice 
for Orchestra and two Violes 


les’’ (suggested by t 
Maeterlinok), i A Sagan a 


Wagner Wr aerate. ve 
: otans schi 
from Die Walkiire.’’ ed and Feu uber, 


Symon ony No. 8, in A Minor, 
r Brian's Song, “Woo th | ~ 
Me an Bong, ou thy snow 


ssohn of the 

weaker Men 

whom one recognizes plain] 

Over-sentimental Adagio. fs en 
When first we 


Wagner: Der Rit : as 
Walictine tt der Walkiiren, from ‘Die 


Mr. Ffranggon Davies was the singer. 


Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony was 


Played superbly and less well by fits and 
Starts. The performance of the first move- 
ment was admirable indeed; a finer and 
more sympathetic reading, one that per- 
celved more clearly by reading between the 
lines all that the composer carelessly 
omitted to indicate, were hard to imagine. 
What might be called Mendelssohn’s stage 
directions in this movement are pecullarly 
misleading, and nothing short of nonsense 
would result from following them out to 
the letter. After putting the marking 
Assai animato” over the first subsidiary, 
he forgot to indicate & return to thé origi- 


nal tempo, which return its evidently neces- | 


sary. Mr. Paur very rightly took the two 
markings, “Allegro un poco agitato”’ and 
Assai animato,” as applying to the par- 
ticular themes against which they stand, 
not as holding good until countermanded, 
The result was that every measure in the 


movement was given its proper character. 


The playing by the orchestra was as fine as 
the conductor’s reading. 

The second movement, on the other hand, 
Struck us as not being read well, as it cer- 
tainly was not well played. Mr. Paur took 
it frankly Vivace, not heeding the modify- 
ae non troppo;” the theme thus lost all 
ts jauntiness, and the working-out became 
a& mere scramble. The orchestra, too, was 
at odds with itself, and seemed to be trying 


| to play in two different tempi at onee. The 
Adagio went smoothly, but seemed to us 


_to be even more sentimentalhized than heed- | 
| ful; each successiv 


theme seemed to f 
bly slow pace. But the finale was superbly 


The Symphony itself struck us more than 
oi as being a strangely unequal work. 
he second movement has Benerally been 
considered the &em of the whole, as it is 
Surely one of the finest and most brilliant 
Strokes of genius that ever 
delssohn’s pen, 
Such freshness 


ng ieee. own to not liking 
: oes not seem to us to 
show Mendelssohn in his strongest vein; 
we fae it somehow weaker than the lighter 
movement of the ‘Italian’? symphony. 

® finale has seldom come in for very 


standing with it. 

be partly Owing to some changes made in 
_the score, An ordinary bass-clarinet now 
takes the place of the contrabass-clarinet 
and with excellent effect. The portentous 
instrument used at the first performance 
had too much of the double-bass character 
on ran pale tyre alone; with all its undeniable 
one, one felt the 

being doubled in the upper octave: the rate 
now sounds to Perfection on the bass-clart 3 
net. Then Mr. Loeffler has added a smal 
-flat clarinet to his wood-wind &Sroup; and 
this single little instrument makes all the 


This may 


—i— ee 


difference between the lightning-flashes in 


| the score being audible or in 3; | 
, an edge upon all those fiery pos see. 
Partly Owing to these improvements in 
the score, but mainly by dint of the re- 
newed hearing, we have now come to what 
seems to us an understanding of the work 
We begin to find Sensé in all those cross- 
relations, and they no longer scorch our 
car as they did. The melodie éssence of 
the music has become plain to our percep- | 
tion, and we find it full of beatity and emo. | 
tional poetry. Weé still feel a little unkind- 
ly towards the two Violes d’amour: not so 
much because their subdued sweetness of 
tone soon becomes monotonous—though this 
is unquestionably a disadvantage—as from 
the prolonged use 
in Connection 


ysically strong 
earers Of a miisi- 
ral milieu as Mr. 
the effort to hear them is 
of sy, distracts one’s at« 
@ music; it is lik 
to a feeble-voiced orator thaweias the hon 
bub of a crowd; what he says éarries no 
conviction with it. Here, 
the following-out of a pr 
instead of the spontan 
an artistic inspiration, 
ishment with it. 
write something f 
and a desire of th 
an inspiration. 


or hee ea 

f Mr. Loeffl 

and then found that it called for tworoine | 
d’amour, and nothing else, that would have 
been a different matter. But, with this ex. 
ception, we find the “Tintagiles” a work as 
very striking beauty, force and poetic fr 





TIGHT BINDING 


Wagner Society; Miss Velia White's recital on 

Wednesday of the Brahms ‘*Magelone”’ cyclus; 

ibn g-ccs' ek yell Miss Hereford’s monologues; the Ondrick-Schulz 

BD ees ee eee nie ny ies periinyg : vie _w = hee vee too often heard. The reading was so full and fine concert with Mr. Bearmaun, and the lectures by 
ool “ow i oe Oe ny ae ally, sang t adie tladee' WP gut sit be Eg that the beautiful work took on new delicacy and | Mr. Ticknor and Mr. Apthrop upon critical theines. 
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NE worth “the | grace, While there was such careful skill in mark- Howakp Matcom TicKnor. 
‘entional @afiG — - 


side 4s & matter of taste, and who shall «i Udes. eas eneral I teeth | nial ; Mr if francon Davies, the famous 
ig rol ty teacet omer scoring does not ex- Be A: see of the com oser _fasbions of the day—seemed often more full aad basso, wie the soloist at the 19th sym- 
ge his musical thought 6 &F6} room songs dispo Peete y phony concert, © program of which | 
Rcaptlaes still somewhat out of Mr. Loeff- | and very pledge WY rare as Mr. _ which the composer depended so much, was was as follows: Symphony No. . 3, | 
Jer’s musical rocqeonge gd and Oe erietnite | Giles wheee splendid voice was at its _ especially rich and warm in tone. And indeed the | “Scotch,” A minor, 

exotié, a8 making the process of brea | 


7 7 of : Brian’s song from 
a too conscious one. But, with and in spite ! tated BE WHO CAS te Se err eotnen _ whole symphony was so perfectly in head and hand symphonic poem, f 
ha : : 7 ® 4 P 


: | J . hfs S ths lv ft th hestra for | violas d’amour o 
of all this, we feel that the “Tintagiles” | Sve. {2 ane _Rentinen. Washte eushe hat Meee pepeetiy ial te fo re 
‘marks distinctly another rege 2 ne nid | Fiatintadioent exbresiation of the music | quile long passages with scarcely an indication o “The Valkyr,” ener: 
‘Mant and almost constantly upw COURR tees 


. sion with | lirection—and this even in the Vivace and the | the Valkyrior,” from 
he is running as a composer. ‘The perform- vA i hala St it every justice. | a Waener. 


. | | pe imate allegro. The second orchestral selec- : sae 
ore powerful | penultima Mr Davies has a voice of remarkable 
gag Ris Age aed a of the Valkyrnor’ was Saltbre than it is ths effort would have | tion was a repetition of Mr. Loeffler’s “‘Death of purity for a basso. It is not very one 
Abia 2 genital both conductor and orchestra, fallen nothing short of perfection. | Tintagiles,”” which made anew and deep impres- | Put tts quality is excellent, especially in 


7 3 y f the scene rays. ; the higher register, and the singer has 
had mistaken the walls of the Music Hall Gee tinwalGncntly even and in a man- | sion and won him fresh plaudits. His poetic inge- | it under perfect control, and his enunci- 


: nér was not 3 effective be- » want me 3 ad .| ation of the text is distinct and easily 
for those of ietorat that euak Ieasice adamna tree thas wan pe ecntiaue nate noikecend nuity in depicting the material tempest and sug. | peony. He introduced a basso aria from, 
_the coarse roils aah Nt to have been taiee ie paid due consideration to the | gesting the storm of fate, in convey ing the soft | Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe,” which was new 
gd, Danger Silanes Davies was suf- | singer. The Valkyrie ride was read with )sympathy of the cherishing sister and the doomed | at these concerts, and his interpretation | 


strong than it actually is. The wind choir, upon 


ith a richness ; was thoroughly enjoyable, the lights and 
fering from a cold or not, we do not know. ee yartaty ot See and color it has boy, aS Well as in noting the imperious advance of Shades of expression being artistically 


tty ] e. he orchestra ~ . vat aah ira- | Shown, and the whole spirit of the com- 
All we do ee ae pone day Noe Rearyrirnd rarely Fe Spraget ngs SREB. wad’ at’ ite the catastrophe, were again observed with admira position being treated in a sympathorts 
hear him at all. 6 orc es ai th ht ab and point of efficiency and enthusi- lion, although a question seemed to rise naturally manner. His MeZZO voice deserves spe- | 
"ch gael cn Su aenan aoene finely ules J nem. Mr. Davies was applauded with as to Whether the return of the storm were not too | Cial commendation, the singer having 
now an ! te 


stormily recalled 3 bok at oa mastered the art of using the “‘musical: 
declamatory singing on his part; but we Ppa Sack, Of his contributions to the long for the musical score, while it might whisper’’ melodiously and without a de- 


| | : P ctill : element of |terioration in tone production. ‘*Wo- 
rennet pe eae “he 86 a: “a gr! agp Mirhere. will be no public rehearsal and me ue ~ preporsion : ate ~~ ie tan’s Farewell’? was not as well suited 
) kein g sage sow at alt co heincdink 4 rh concert this week. The selections for Maeterlinck’s scene. Ihe sweet, strange, | ¢o Mr Davies’ voice as. the Sullivan 
acigess a saan oo or AE DATES eee the next concert ya bok a A Sia 5 ite 2, penetrating voices of the violesd’ amour which Mr. Sag oa th ¢ aria impreneh eal ee 
J] for some time. hony in C, * ; * ame : e and a 

4 nthe next programme—for April 1 and 2 Mtamart: sympnony No. 8, in F, Beetho- _loeffier and Mr. Kneisel played, were welcomed Successfully cope with the heavy orches- 
‘(there will be no rehearsal nor concert this] yen-. vice more by the listeners. Later the orchestra Sy aoe Emig pony berg bacon vy Aon teeta 
-week)—is: Haydn, symphony No. 2, in D | Plaved splendidly the ‘*Fire Charm” and ‘‘Ride of delivering the apostrophe to Loge with 
‘major; Mozart, of hapa ated No. ws Cc dl the Valkyries,’’ having previously accompanied |good dratiatic effect. He was most 
Jor, ‘‘Jupiter;” Beethoven, symphony . 


: hed , +, } heartil Ss 
in F major, opus 98. “Wotan’s Farewell’ so pitilessly that the demigod’s | nuthin, applauded at the close of each. 


: ; 7 | representative might have saved himself the trouble | Mr Loeffler’s symphonic poem for or- 

* “THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. of singing all the first part of his music and a good bere anaes in the aunecn ae per 

eed oh. hen Re . | deal of the lastof it. The singer was Mr. Frangcon]| with the composer and Mr Kneisel as 

Programme Ieicagenires to ro bla Davies, who seems likely to get into a bad way if| the performers upon the obsolete in- 
_.. Audienee in Music Hall. 


: , struments. The composition\is of the 
he does not turn his steps at once into safe paths. He} modern school and somewhat sensation. 
sy era : the 
The programme for the concert by 
‘Boston Symphony orchestra in “Music 


bad best let Wagner pretty thoroughly alone, as} al at times, but to a musical expert it ‘ 
Hail last night was: | 


S an interesting contributon to musical 
Mendelssohn | violent and vicious breathing in the Wotan scene! very skilfully, and was received with 
A minor, ‘‘Scotch’’....Men 


i’ 


us strained tones, his marked tremolo and his literature. It is scored elaborately and 
evident favor by the auditors. Mr 


u Thy Snowflake,’’ from ee | demonstrated only too plainly. Karlier in the pro- Kneisel and Mr Loeffler performed their 


ho Pages srainme he introduced a scene of Brian de Bois- ee. ee Th ee toca ee 
es . 7 1.03 . ; 7 79 Mhica ‘ aye Wh a 
Fire saevineeroae oes Guilbert from Sullivan’s ‘‘Ivanhoe. his has no De eved better results than at the for- 
particular value for thought, emotiun or style; bnt, | mer concert. 
0 


: : ' | ohn’s eat “Scotch” sym. 
"Mendelesoh | I 'elivered with rude passion and fierce vehemence, oon” oteon with merely a short panes 
might carry weight. Mr. Davies vocalized it beau- | te ale the mple Gf the a Mager « 
: | , , | ; ; id exam men 
hear it a in such a ym lifully, although the tessitura is really too high 7 ‘their Saat ie nine and Suet 
’ pathetic, ged and tinishe for him; but, while he was not unemphatic, he was parts displayed the acme of orchestral 
an | indramatic. For no one who had not the words harmony. be Jee Ma ne of the PA: 
The tall 4 ‘ before him but might more easily have imagined re eA aed ayed with the usual ash 
Bs ax ty the song to be one for Romeo or Faust or Don There will be no symphony concerts 
‘bay tne } nvanal than for the lawless, cruel, selfish, arro- this week. The Rrogres yah dey will 
way 3 fant Templar. ; _ comprise Haydn’s major symphony,’ 
| b ide Vigorous oriinelity the next concert—on April second—will be in- Mozart's “Jupiter” symphony and Bee. 
, tar Siscne an impression deed a Symphony affair, as the programme con- thoven’s eighth symphony. | 
‘ists entirely of Haydn’s second, M ozart’s ** Jupi- 
ler’ and Beethoven’s eighth. 


snded its first performance, An- 

other hearin g brought into a Clearer | 

light much that seemed Mey iy aes ae ieee 

o tens ede eae sh tor in- Steinert Hall will be kept busy enough during the 
2 


ee 


a er ee re le ee 


id brilliant musicianship need | "¢xt few weeks. Among the chief engagements are ——______——— 
uted. : , the viole ‘he illustrated Wagner entertainment next Monday 
he a r. and also as iby Mrs. Cleather and Mr. Crump, of the London 
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Mr. Paur’s nineteenth programme began with | Wagner Society; Miss Velia White's recital on 


many times = ' Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Scotch’’ symphony, which is Wednesday of the Brahms ‘Magelone” cyclus: 
leo nes 1 18 NOt! Miss Hereford's Oates ian. 


ee Rete. * 
: , de , Y aa sts 3 
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bam “with the P . iT “Ts r SIT : at ~ a 

-of orchestration, with that ultra-modern, | “*: @Viea, WO Was W x sey too oft T 3 5 5 

| | : : ®t | Vvarw 10 often b ia monologues; th ‘k-Sehuls 

French use of the brass whenever a phrase | cotdially, sang the air cakedy Py ab yg : ie . eard. ‘he reading was so full and fine | concert with Mr. Bearmaun, end the lakeree 
| Sullivan’s ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ very y, that the beautiful work took on new delicacy and | Mr. Ticknor and Mr. Apthrop upon critical thetien, 


is to be made prominent in fortissimo, with } j2", question if the air was worth the grace, While there was such careful skill] in H 
g ; c mark- OWARD Matcom TIcKNoR. 


that perpetually having recourse to unusual singing. It is tame, conventional and _— 
or its weak plati- ing Just emphases and illuminating special points ~ 


Pg NCA timbrés to mark strong accents; | more Gistingutsned Ae aoe | _ 
but this is a matter of taste, and who shall | tudes than for anything more note- hat tbe scoring—so ei | N F 
say that Mr. Loeffler’s scoring does not ex- | worthy. Taken generally, it appeared | ee tbe scoring—so simple in comparison with the Nineteenth Symphony Concert. | 
actly fit his musical thought? We are to be one oh te te Rtecif on atin fasbions of the day—seemed often more full aud Bogs! Ffrancon Davies, the famous | 
| . room songs sp ’ S strong i. nen Pete (ae aSSO, Was | 
doubtless still somewhat out of Mr. Loeff- } and very awkwardly at that. It was strong than it actually is. The wind choir, upon | phony ag (rag at | 
lér’s musical atmosphere, and find it rather | scarcely worthy the powers of Mr. which the composer depended so much. was was <;¢ fc His of ° program of which | 
exotic, as making the process of breathing | Davies, whose splendid voice was at its F especially rich and warm in tone Bhs? cr epee ollows: Symphony No. 3, 
a too conscious one. But, with and in spite | best, and who sang with the breadth of n tone. And indeed the Scotch, A minor, Mendelssohn: Stir 
: : 6 OrtNd gy: | style, the tunefulness and the artistic whole Symphony was so perfectly in head and bh; Brian’s song from “Ivanhoe,” Sulli . 
of all this, we feel that the “Tintagiles” | phrasing and sentiment that make hfs thot MEE Blame ’ ead and hand | symphonic poem, for orcheste SUM Van 
marks distinctly another stage in the bril- singing a delight. In the Wagner scene at Myr, aur frequently left the orchestra for | violas @’amour obligato, Laster: BY bag 
liant and almost constantly upward course his intelligent appreciation of the music | qui e long passages with scarcely an indication of his tan’s ‘Farewell and Fire-Charm.,” from 
he is running as a composer. The perform- 7 lhe hate A oF i neon iuatine. | | direction—and this even in the vivace and the tee Mal ein bak Siva ~The Ride of 
ps e sé ; e. ; : Le ‘alkKyrior,’’ rom ‘TT ‘ ir 
P haitaes nate of the Valkyrior” Had his-voice been ofa more powerful | penultimate allegro. The second orchestral selec- Wagner. The Valkyr, 
| gt © vaikyrior was calibre than it is, the effort would have tion Was a repetition of Mr. Loefller’s ‘Death of Mr Davies has a voice of remarkable 
played as if both conductor and orchestra fallen nothing short of perfection. Wie aca ' Pes halen eath of | purity for a basso. It is not very dee 
had mistaken the walls of the Music Hall The orchestral portion of, the scene iintagiles,”° which made anew and deep impres- Lye 9 N pggyele is excellent, especially i 
for those of Jericho. N ‘ was magnificently given, an na mane sion and won j "Ag ‘ ty —— ae eae wy. > higner register, and ] — ‘ 
velo Rael ae iy. Me oper was not ain thet wan nohe the lined elantive me ae | him fresh plaudits. His poetic inge- } it under perfect sodicat aol eer has 
to try to make him out to have Been e . ww maid du pine svi A pa f oe | S 41 tempest and sug- heard. t he rene Is distinct and easily 
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’ ” ; ° st . : ; imper melodiously anc i 
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(there will be no rehearsal nor concert this | Yen sen Played, were welcomed | successfully cone impressive and also to 
week)—is: Haydn, symphony No. 2, in D - anne vice more by the listeners. Later the orchestra | tration. Aside from the lest oe ee 
° ry | : pegniny” = Os 5% : ? 
major; Mozart, Symphony No. 49, in @ ma- Dlaved splendidly the ‘*Fire Charm” and ‘Ride of M¥,Pavies sang the excerpt admirably, 
jor, Jupiter; , Beethoven, symphony No. Valkvries.’’ having ‘ayi s Boe ; delivering the apostrophe to Loge with 
8,{n F major, opus 98. KY TICs, ea ing previously accompanied S00d dramatic effect. He was most 
. aay i ’ otan’s Farewell’’ so pitilessly that the demigod’s Seth aps applauded at the close of each 
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er Lek, beta : : JF singing all the first part of his music and a good | Saewtre and two violas d’amour, heard 
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7 | | | bigs gne uoroughly aione, as ot ae times, but to a musical expert it 
Hall last night was: | strained tones, his marked tremolo and his Wiametens te ae scoped aie to musical 
i. +S . og ee . . ae P ‘ ‘ < ye ‘ : Scorec € Ps 
- a thy waowflake,” ee lolentand vicious breathing in the Wotan scene ! very skilfully, and was, reouived: With | 
APONTE ee bdo bead ah Sullivan ‘MiOnNstrated enlv too plainly.  -arlier j ».{ evident favor by the auditor 
‘Phe Death of Tiutagiles’’......C, M. Loeffler gramme he introd vhs ie eh n the PrO-! Kneisel and Mr Loeffler performed ae 
Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm.....Wagner iia 1¢ introduced a scene of Brian de Bois- ! tasks perfectly, and the orchestea| 
The Ride of the Valkyries Wagner | vuiidert from Sullivan’s ‘Ivanhoe.’ This has no| Played — with more precision | and | 
The soloist was Mr. Ffrangcon Davies. | varticular value for thought, e pss achieved better results than at the for- 
The Mendelssohn symphony retains . lougnt, em tion or style; bnt, | mer concert. 
much of its original freshness, and near- “elivered with rade passion and fierce vehemence, | _.Mendelssohn’s great “Scotch” | 
, . ~~ s 9 | mitra rt ae Syme | 
ly all of its interest. It was good | to might carry weight. Mr. Davies yocali: dj si phony, Eiven with merely a short pause | 
pathetic, beautifully colored and finished ‘uly, although the tessitura is really too high SPlendid example of the symphon ! 
| an interpretation as Mr. Paur gave of it. py in J Mg) at their best. The pe ibs Ht pe men | 
\ Tha opening moverient and the scherzo ‘or him ; ut, while he was not unemphatic, he was parts displayed the acme of pap spy v3 
| especially received charming treatment, vor auc. For no one who had not the words harmony. Wagner’s “Ride of the Val 
and the performance of the work from ‘ re him but might More easily have imagined kyrior’’ was played with the usual dash 
way. ng to end was exquisite in every fon re be Rte ag a or Faust or Don ainctel ain be vif : 
+ fe ; a shell lan for the lawless, cruel, selfish, arro- lon ook Oo Symphony concerts 
r, Loeffier’s symphonic poem inter | fant Templar. this week. The program next week will] 
ested as much by its vigorous originality The next concer , , , comprise Haydn’s D major symph 
and made fully as strong an impression leeds ox! concert—on April second—will be in-, Mozart’s Jupiter’? symphony and Beal 
as attended its first performance, An- <4 & symphony affair, as the programme con-| thoven’s eighth Symphony ar: 
other hearing brought into a clearer ty entirely of Haydn’s second, M ozart’s ‘*Jupi- 
light ap tal tise lly dey age uo ‘er’ and Beethoven’s eighth. 
zarre on sentation e - 
work. That f is abundant in power, in- Ree ' 
vention and brilliant musicianship need _ Steinert Hall will be kept busy enough during the 
not be repeated. As before, the _viole x. t few weeks. Among the chief engagements are 
(he illustrated W agner entertainment next Monday 


d’amour parts were played by Mr. Franz 
PES ANE TRS ServOser. ENG SISO as 9Y Mrs. Cleather and Mr. Crump, of the London 
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The program of the eightegath Symphony concert, Boston Music Hall. 


March 19, was as follows: a 


Symphony No. 3, in A minor, Scotch......Mendelssohn 

Sir Brian’s Song, Woo Thou Thy Snowflake, 
from Ivanhoe ; 

ane nore Ao Li tig tm cong tee A the 
rama oO aurice Maeterlinck), Symphonic | = a 
Poem for orchestra and two violas d’amour | SEASON 1897-98 
obligate oF ay 

(The violas d’amour by Franz Kneisel and C. 


ee BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Walktire Wagner 
The Ride of the Valkyries, from The Walkire....Wagner | 
This concert does not call for extended comment. Mr. Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor 
Loeffler’s symphonic poem gained by a second hearing. ' 
The greater part of it is highly imaginative, extraordinary 
in harmonic treatment and in orchestration. I still think | 
that the work would be improved if the violas d’amour 
had less to do; for their very sweetness soon distresses XX N R 
and vexes the ear. f CO Gl YU 
The symphony was finely played. To me there is little 
or no interest in the work after the scherzo, and the first ™ 
movement is by far the best of the four. I kept thinking» SATURDAY, APRIL a, AT 8, Pp M. 
last night of poor Aubrey Beardsley’s caricature of Men- 
delssohn, which was published in the Savoy. And I heard 
Mendelssohn saying: ‘“‘What a fine Scotch mist this is! 
It will not last long. Come under my silk umbrella. See, Programme. 
it has an ivory handle.” 


Ffrangcon-Davies sang with beauty of tone and vocal . SYMPHONY in D major (B. & H., No. 2: 
skill the wretched twaddle from Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe,” a | Peters, No. 7). 
song that has zodlogical interest, however, as you will | . Adagio. — Allegro. 


see by this verse: . Andante. 
- Menuetto: Allegro. — Trio, 


And I will woo her as the lion woos, | . Allegro spiritoso. 
To bring his wild mate docile to his side; 
And I will win her as the lion wins, 
That in the desert leads his tawny bride. wehi since 
= e ° : y No. i ‘ ee : ”) 
The lion and the lioness are not so conventional. : ©. 49, in C major, “Jupiter. 
; . f | - Allegro vivace. 
Mr. Davies was overweighted by Wotan’s music. | | , Andante cantabile. 
Mr. Apthorp, in the program-book, plumed himself on | . Menuetto: Allegretto. — Trio. 
the plural (in English) ‘‘Valkyior,” for the singular “Val- - Finale: Allegro molto. 
kyr.”’ PHILIP HALE. 
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BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, Op. 93. 


. Allegro vivace e con brio. 

. Allegretto scherzando. 
Tempo di Menuetto. 
Allegro vivace. 
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the Symphony Concert. 


Saturday night was Symphony night in 
sore senses than one. 


Nae 
pags ey 
, tant] d j 
Ad ‘ My gal 
* $ ys 


, 
a; 


Symphonies. ‘The 
in G major, No. 13, 
his Paris admirers; 


lively little Symphony 
written by Haydn for 
the Jupiter Symphony in C major, by Mo- 
zart; and finally Symphony No, 8, in TF 
major, by Beethoven. Good, better, best. 
These Symphonies have, of course, been 
presented by the orchestra before, but we 


do not remember at any time having pre-_ 


cisely this sroup presented together. 
In some ways the very Srouping of the 
three symphonies is striking. If the Mo- 


zart number had been Played first the ° 


Eroup might have been called an histocic 
Study in the Symphony; but there were 
g§00d reasons for Placing the Mozart and 


Of the Haydn Symphony, one may say 
briefly that it resembles that of Mozart 
in its profusion of airs or melodies as con- 
tific and broader Scheme of music. 


form of music, 


| in itself the highest form of poetry. 


The Mozart Symphony in some Ways rep- 
resents a mean between the Styles of 


| Haydn and Beethoven. Mozart undoubted. 


ee Ee 
- 


| Breater and grander 


| Certainly 


ly sought after orenestral effects in 
Jupiter Symphony, which was the great- 
est symphony offered to the world before 
the French Revolution. ‘the Mozart sym- 
phony combines an abundance of tuneful] 
melodies, with a large, broad, compelling 
Scheme of orchestration that compels re- 
Spect, 


the 


ae i 
4 rs 


? Mel at : ‘3 

‘/ a" » 

Ogle | 
lies at. 


The whole pro- } 


| | the crowning movement of 
, the Beethoven numbers next to each other, | 


FS Ae RS ABA Do 2h, 
: Me ge P Lae 
grou} tr 
Omple- 
Beethoven 


crowning 
long-continued and 
work, 
There is, however, 


one striking point of 
difference 


between Beethoven's HKighth 
Symphony and Mozart's Jupiter Sym- 
Phony, The former was the result of 
many changes, alterations, and abandoned 
ideas, Apparently Beethoven began his 
Symphony in the key of A, then chaitged 
it to D and finally to F. Records of his 
trials of different movements and his al- 
most ‘otal transformation o7 his origiaal 
plans still exist. 

And yet Beethoven 
writing symphonies at 
a rather rapid rate, as he was turning out 
two masterpieces’ a year. Sometimes, 
however, he did not disdain to take a 
theme that might well be discarded as al- 
most cheap and commonplace; put he 
made it into something grand and wonder- 


at that time was 
what may he called 


' ful. 


The finale is certainly in depth of feeling, 
in broadness of execution and fuiflilment, 
| the symphony, 
Yet it begins with a Subject which seems 
as simple and as little impressive as some 
four finger exercise in a primary book of 
musical instruction. 

On the other hgnd, to return to com- 
parisons between the Kighth Symphony 
and the Jupiter Symphony, they have an- 
Other point of likeness in the fact that 
Beethoven has here discarded his favorite 
scherzo for the aliegro ‘‘Scherzando” and 
has returned to the minuet and trio of 
Mozart’s time. The minuet, however, al- 
most consoles one for the lack of the bril- 
liant and impish scherzo that we might 
have had. Even Richard Wagner Singles 
it out for special praise. 

In other ways, the programme of the 
concert was worthy of remark. There are * 
those who shudder whenever the orchestra 
produces anything trom a very modern 
composer, and who apparently think that 
anything new must be necessarily frivol- 
ous. 

There was a 


clean concession to these 
critics, therefor 


the generous pitt of 
Symphonies and noth. 


{t is perhaps useless at this time to spec- 7 


ulate whether Mozart would not have done 
work if he had not 
“‘life’s little ironies.’ 
the Jupiter Symphony gives 
promise of much; yet it was written al- 
most with the speed with which a report- 
er turns out COpy of some great event 
Within ten minutes before the time for 
geing to press. 

The completion of Mozart’s three last 
Symphonies, Nos. 47, 48 and 49, was an- 
nounced within seven weeks, If he had 
contented himself with one Symphony 
Within that time and had carried out his 
Work on the Scale seen in the Jupiter 
py mphony, what might not the world have 


been so Narassed by 


_ Of the Beethoven Symphony in BF major 
it is almost Sufficient to say that it was 
next to the last of the famous nine. As 
there were other of the famous Haydu 
kymphonies in G major so there was ‘an- 
Other of the Beethoven symphonies in F— 
the great ‘‘Pastora!”’ Symphony, 

AS Mozart wrote the Jupiter symphony 
under the burden of perplexities, annoy- 
abces and grievances so Beethoven wrote 
the Bighth Symphony while uuder the 


| Stance if not in form, 


hony itself, 
e, 

he orchestra, it is al. 
speak too highly. At 
n of the Highth Sym- 
aur’s direction, it was 
ns and elsewhere that 
of the orchestra at its 
ee description of the 

ony Saturday even- | 
repetition in sub- 

of what was said | 

then, 


Of the Mozart and the Haydn sym- | 
Phonies, it may be added that they were 
given in the classic spirit, as handed down — 
by tradition from one musical generation 
to another. The Haydn Symphony in par- 
ticular was not c<ortured out of all re- 
semblance to the music that Papa Haydn 
wrote—although such torture has been per. 
petrated right here in Boston and by the 
self-same orchestra, although under a dif- 
ferent regime. | 

The programme for next Saturday will 
include Schubert’s unfinished symphony, 
selections from suite No.*2, Peer Gynt, | 
and Dvorak’s ‘‘Carnival” overture. Mrs, 
Josephine Jacoby is to sing an aria from 
Orpheus and two Wagnerian songs, 
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Aw Interesting Triple Bill of 
Classical Works. 


1. 
at tw 
~ 


Pe 


Three Symphonies, by Haydn, Mo- | 


art and Beethoven, Are Given— 
{| All of Them Interpreted in a 
| Way to Win Applause for Mr. 
Ys “Paur and the Orchestra. 


.Juast evening the 20th of this season’s 
concerts by the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra was given in Music Hall, with 
this programme: | 
Symphony in G, Peters, No. 8 
Symphony in ©, ‘‘Jupiter’’ 
Symphony No. 8, in F 

Three symphonies in one evening has 
@ somewhat discouraging aspect, but 
the three played on this occasion were 
less portentous in -the hearing than 
they appeared to be in the announce- 


ment, and they were interesting in 
conjunction and in the order in which 
they were given, as illustrating the 
growth of the symphony from its found- 
er to its greatest exponent, though, in 
point of date, Mozart’s work was writ- 
ten nine years before Haydn’s, the lat- 
ter having been composed in 1787, and 
the former in 1778, Beethoven's having 
seén the light in 1812, the lapse of time 
between the ‘Jupiter’ and the last but 
one of Beethoven’s symphonies being 34 
years. 

Speaking of the Haydn Symphony, the 
programme book says that in it the form 
is already fully, established, as it well 


might be, when it is considered that | 


when it was first played the three great 
Symphonies of Mozart had been in ex- 
istence nearly a decade. 

On the whole, the ‘Jupiter’ received 
the best treatment at the hands of Mr. 
Paur last evening. It was perfectly 
read and exquisitely played. The open. 
ing allegro of the Haydn symphony 
Seemed to be taken at too rapid a pace 
for the due presentation of its char- 
acteristic effect, while the finale was 
given in a rapid tempo, at which it is 
very doubtful if the p ayers of the com- 

oser’s time could have performed it. 

he peayen gayety was there, but some- 
thing of the Haydn color was missing. 
The joyous and. graceful Beethoven 
work, except for an unaccustomed excess 
of fire and possibly of roughness in the 
Minuet, was charmingly interpreted. 

Mr. Pourtau, in the trio of the minuet, 
rendered the difficult clarinet passage 
With exquisite clearness and with in- 
comparable purity and delicacy oft tone. 
The allegretto scherzando was given in 
a manner that emphasized its piquancy 
With delightful effect. There was much 

| ep pis use for both Mr. Paur and the or- 
chestra. 

The programme for the next concert 
is; Unfinished symphony, Schubert; aria 
from ‘‘Orpheus,”’ Gluck; selections from 
suite No, 2, “‘Peer Gynt,’ Grieg: Wag- 
-ner’s songs, “‘Traeume’”’ and ‘‘Schmer- 
zen,’’ and overture, ‘‘Carneral,’’ Dvorak. 
The soloist is to be Mrs. Josephine 
Jacoby. 
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Twentieth Symphony Concert 
Program. 


“Il Trovatore” to be Sung at the Grand 
Opera Heuse This Week. 


Opera at the Boston—Handel and Haydn 
Oratorio—Other Events, 


The program for the 20th symphony 
was of the most substantial character, 
the selections comprising Haydn’s G 
major symphony, Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ 
and Bethoven’s eighth symphonies. 
There was no. soloist. The familiar 
works were interpreted in an admira- 
ble manner, the orchestra responding 
with promptness and sympathy to Mr 
Paur’s guiding baton. The second move- 
ment in the Haydn symphony deserves 
special mention for the masterly work 
of the oboe and cellos, supplemented by 
the beautiful musical arabesques of the 
strings. The minuet and trio was given 
with charming simplicity, and no fault | 
need be found with the brilliancy of the 
firal movement. 

Mozart’s C major symphony, general- 
ly called ‘‘Jupiter,’’ does not justify its 
sub title when compared with more 


| modern werks, especially those of the 


Russian school; but its tone colors are 
Vivid and not the diabolical representa- 
tions of writers of the present advanced 
style of descriptive music, and the 
beauties of the composition are unde- 
niable, the lighter portions of the sym- 


phony being specially melodic and brill- 
jant. 


The selection was plaved most ef- 
fectively by the orchestra. The triumph- 
ant measures of Beethoven’s eighth 
were heard with evident pleasure by the 
large audience. The humorous tick-tack 
of the second movement and the hilarious 
fourth part awakened most hearty plau- 
dits, as usual. The orchestra work 
throughout was as buoyant, sympathetic 
and harmonious as one could desire. 
Mrs Josephine Jacoby will be the 


soloist this week. The program will be. 
Schubert, unfinished sym-' 


as follows: n 
phony; Gluck, Aria from “Orpheus : 
Grieg, selections ‘“‘Peer Gynt’’; Wagner, 


songs with pianoforte; Dvcrak, overture, | 


‘“‘Carneval.’ 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the twentieth sym-. 


phony concert, given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, was as follows: 


Haydn: Symphony in G@ major (B. & H., No. 13; 
Peters, No. 8). 

Mozart: Symphony No. 49, in C major, ‘‘Jupiter.’’ 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in F major, opus 93. 

Three classical Symphonies on the same 
programme are enough to frighten some 
people. But the bark of such a pro- 
gramme is worse than its bite. We own 
that we had our misgivings beforehand, 
and heard some excellent musicians ex- 
press theirs, too. It was not so much the 
mere fact of there being three symphonies 
—nor that of the symphonies being by 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, without 
any admixture of more modern matter— 
that was objected to, as that of Mozart’s 
‘Jupiter’ coming in the middle. It was 
feared that Beethoven’s eighth would 
sound trivial and gustless after that tre- 
mendous finale of the ‘Jupiter’; nothing, 
it was said, short of Beethoven’s great C 
minor could hold {ts own after that match- 
less fugued movement of Mozart's. 
ourselves half shared this fear, although 
we certainty had considerable faith in the 
power of the first phrase of Beethoven’s - 
eighth to snatch the lstener out of any — 
possible previous mood, and throw him 
immediately into its own. 

Well! the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating; and we, who can report only on 7 
the test of our own palate, got such keen,. 
unalloyed, absolute enjoyment out of the” 
concert that it would be sheer artistic 
pusillanimity on our part to allow any 
theoretical considerations of right or 
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| “Jupiter?” not by any means, if perhaps” 


as great in another way;.but more sub-_ 
tile, at once more sly and more profound, 
more essentially modern; the laughing sil- 
ver edge of a thunder-cloud that persis-— 
tently turns its silver toward you, s0 
bright and alluring that you forget for the 
' moment its potentiality of thunder. What 
a stroke of genius that opening phrase is! 
was there ever anything more irresistible 
in all music? anything more immediately 
overmastering, that claimed you more im- 
peratively for its own? That phrase be- 
longs to the lost arts; it came into the 
world copyrighted by the grace of God, 
with @ copyright that will never run out, 
And how Beethoven keeps the whole sym- 
phony up to its level! Here is a hymn to 
all the sly, mocking, laughing deities and 
graces that will ever seek its fellow. 
No, we cannot see how the programme 
could have been better arranged. On the 
printed page it looked a trifle “historical”: 
but he must have been a sad-minded man 
. Indeed who could think of anything so. 
. dry as history while listening to it. | It 
was & programme to be drunk in, to be 
revelied in, like fine old claret, Bergundy 


We ' and champagne—and no headache next 


day! 
The reading and performance of the 


I three masterpieces was, for the most part, 


80 capital that we felt no impulse to pick 
1a flaw here and there, based on difference 
of opinion. Where supreme contentment 
reigns, one would be foolish to be troubled 
by trifles. } 

The next programme is: Schubert, un- 
finished symphony in B minor ; Gluck, aria 
from “Orphée”; Grieg, selections from 
sulte No. 2, ‘Peer Gynt’’: Wagner, songs 
with planoforte, ‘“‘Triume,”’ and “Schmer- 


wrong, fit or unfit, wise or the reverse, - zen"; Dvorak, overture, Carneval,”. opus 


to weaken our expression of that enjoy- , 
ment. Like the noble Kentuckian at the »1 
French table d’hote, who exclaimed: “I ° 
like pie, and I don’t care who else 
does n’t!”” we found ourselves, for once, ; 
quite oblivious of what the rest of the 
audience might think about the three 
Symphonies; in plain English, we had the § 
best time we have had at a symphony 
concert this season. ‘| 
There was the admirable symphony by | 
Haydn, with its divinely beautiful Largo, | 
its spicy minuvet and. inimitable nimble j 
finale; one of the most perfect symphonies 
the old master ever wrote. Then Mozart’s 
ever-great ‘“‘Jupiter,’’ as perfect on its 
higher plane, 


with its wider scope, of, Symphony, ‘Jupiter’ 


92. Mrs. Josephine Jacoby will 
singer. 


_ SYMPHONY NIGHT. 


drt 
A Program Made Up Exclusively 


of Symphonies Which Were for 
the Most Part Coarsely Played. 


The program of the 20th Symphony 
concert, given last night in Music Hall, 
was as follows: 

Symphony in G major (B. & H. No. 12) 
Haydn 


be the 


emotion as Haydn’s on its lower level; | Symphony No. & 


more vigorous in conception, with a | 
stronger hand at the bellows, more intense 


Let us not waste space in reasoning 
together concerning the character of 


in feeling and poetic in imagination; be- 
Speaking a higher cast of genius. And 
then, after Mozart’s finale had swept you 
up to the loftiest regions even his mighty 


genius ever reached—save perhaps in some that it made its reappearance after a 


passages of ‘“‘Don Giovanni” or the “Zau- 
berfléte’’"—came that sudden summons to 


| the program, which to me was a sense- 

less, intolerable freak. Let us consid- 
er fora moment the performance. - 

| It was unfortunate for the orchestra 


trip on which, as I am told, it covered 
itself with glory, with a’ program of 


| 
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Mr. Pant’s annual programme of three symphon- > 


ies in historical array was assigned to last night’s 
concert and consisted of Haylnin G, Mozart’s 
‘‘Jupiter’’ and Beethoven’s eighth. There is little 
to be said beyond the record, for neither of these 
works makes any extreme demand upon the capac- 
ity of the band, and when it is said that more calm- 
ness of spiritand emphasis would have well become 
some isolated pages of the earlier works, there is no 
exception to be taken. 

At the next concert the orchestra will play Schu- 
bert’s ‘**Unfin ished’’ symphony, a part of Grieg’s 
second ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ suite, and Dvorak’s ‘‘Carnival’’ 
overture. A stranger here, Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, 
will sing, her selections being only less aged than 
Mrs. Henschels’s. They are the ‘‘Che faro,’’ from 
Gluck’s ‘‘Orpheus,’’ and Wagner’s ‘‘Taume”’ and 


‘‘Schmerzen.’’ 
. HowaRD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


Crmrur 


Boston Music Hall. 


FASON 1897-98 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Condueton. 


AAI. CANCER 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1S ATS: 


Programme. 


eee. SYMPHONY No. 1. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE, “Egmont.” 


Soloist, 


Mr. RAFABL JOSEFFY. 
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CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 1. 


“Egmont.” 


Soloist, 


- RAFAEL JOSEFFY 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98. 


JOSEPHINE JACOBY. BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CONTRALTO. 
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OSEPHINE JACOBY Is a New 
a Yorker, and has fully demonstrated 
the fact that an American can sing, and 
that she suffers nothing by comparison with 
her foreign sisters in vocalart. This is her 
second season before the public, who is al- 
ready charmed with the rarely equalled 
singing of the gifted woman. Her voice is 
a rich contralto, clear, powerful, resonant 
and of unusual sympathy and warmth. 
The chest notes deep and luscious, enabling 
her to sing with marvelous expression and 
genuine dramatic emphasis. Add to the 
glorious voice a fine stage presence, an 
oriental type of beauty and graciousness 
of manner, and the verdict is, we need not 
go abroad for a charming contralto. 
Jacoby is prepared to accept engagements 
as soloist or participant in concerts, song 
recitals, cantata and oratorio performances. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AAL CONGERY 
SATURDAY, APRIL 9, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


SCHUBERT. UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor. 


I, Allegro moderato, 
II. Andante con moto. 


ee sesesssssstesnsstseeneressnennnnemeeneneeneeeree. 


RECITATIVE, ‘‘Ach, sie hért nicht,’’ and 


ARIA, ‘Ach, ich habe sie verloren,’’ from 
“Orpheus,” 


SUITE No. 2 from the Music to ‘‘ Peer Gynt.”’ 
Op. 55. 


- DER BRAUTRAUB (INGRIDS KLAGE): Allegr 
Andante doloroso. gro furioso. — 


- ARABISCHER TANZ: Allegretto vivace. 
. SOLVEJGS LIED: Andante. 


. TANZ DER BERGKONIGSTOCHTER: Allegretto alla burla. 


WAGNER. SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 


a) ‘‘Triume.” 
6) “Schmerzen.”’ 


DVORAK. OVERTURE, “Carnaval,” op. o2. 


Soloist: 


Madame JOSEPHINE JACOBY. 


ST se sae 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 





JOSEPHINE JACOBY. 


CONTRALTO. 
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is a New 
Yorker, and has fully demonstrated 
the fact that an American can sing, and 
that she suffers nothing by comparison with 
her foreign sisters in vocalart. This is her 
second season before the public, who is al- 
ready charmed with the rarely equalled 
singing of the gifted woman. Her voice is 
a rich contralto, clear, powerful, resonant 
and of unusual sympathy and warmth. 
The chest notes deep and luscious, enabling 
her to sing with marvelous expression and 
genuine dramatic emphasis. Add to the 
glorious voice a fine stage presence, an 
oriental type of beauty and graciousness 
of manner, and the verdict is, we need not 
go abroad for a charming contralto, 
Jacoby ts prepared to accept engagements 
as soloist or participant in concerts, song 
recitals, cantata and oratorio performances. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1897-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 


AXI. CONCERIL 


SATURDAY, APRIL Y, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SCHUBERT. UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor. 
I, Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 


GLUCK. RECITATIVE, ‘‘Ach, sie hort nicht,’’ and 
ARIA, ‘‘Ach, ich habe sie verloren,’’ from 
‘“‘Orpheus.,”’ 

GRIKG. SUITE No. 2 from the Music to “ Peer Gynt.’’ 

Op. 55. 


+ DER BRAUTRAUB (INGRIDS KLAGE): Allegro furioso. — 
Andante doloroso. | 


Il, ARABISCHER TANZ: Allegretto vivace. 

[V. SOLVEJGS LIED: Andante. 

V. TANZ DER BERGKGONIGSTOCHTER: Allegretto alla burla. 
WAGNER. SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 
a) ‘‘Trdume.”’ 
6) “Schmerzen.”’ 


DVORAK. OVERTURE, ‘“‘Carnaval,’’ op. 92. 


Soloist: 


Madame JOSEPHINE JACOBY. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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‘'Traeume’’ 


Mrs. Josephine ‘Jacoby, Contralto, 425). 
ily. 


Made Her First Appearance in 
Music Hall. 


The program of the 2ilst Symphony 
concert, Mr. Emil Paur, conductor, was 


as follows: 


Unfinished Symphony in B minor...Schubert 
‘“T Have Lost My Eurydice”’ 
Suite No. 2, ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ 

I. Ingrid’s Lament. 

Il. Arabian Dance. 

IV. Solvejg’s Song. 

V. Dance of the Mountain King’s 


Daughter. 
Wagner 


Wagner 


“‘Schmerzen’’ lors 
vora 


Overture ‘‘Carnival’’ 
There was no orchestral novelty. The 
first movement of the symphony was 
taken at too slow a pace—especially was 
this true of the second theme and its 
development—and for once the music 
seemed long drawn out. .The overture 
by Dvor&k was played brilliantly, but 
the \music is decorative; it is plausible, 
and without any true authority. Nor 
is this second suite from Grieg’s music 
to Ibsen’s play as interesting or of as 
much intrinsic worth as are the pieces 
in the more familiar suite. When Suite 
No. 2 was first performed here under 
Mr. Nikisch five years or so ago, ‘‘Peer 
Gynt’s Return’’ was played, and it then 


became apparent that the hero took 
assage on the good ship, the Flying 
utchman. Solveje’s song, which has 
been sung here often, is beautiful in 
its white and passionless lamentation. 
With this exception the music in a 
cercert-hall excites chiefly surprise and 
an unholy interest in percussion instru- 
ments. General Booth is in town—per- 
haps the Arabian Dance was performed 
in his honor. 
a * 
| Mrs. Jacoby is a strikingly handsome 
woman—and with a singer this 1s half 
the battle. She suggests the sombre, 
mysterious eharm of the Queen of 
Night in Mozart’s opera, but the Crea- 
tor was wiser than Mozart and he gave 
her a contralto voice. This voice is a 
wondrous organ. The tones are vel- 
Vety, warm; they remind you of pur- 
ples and softly radiant precious stones. 
And this voice is used with much tech- 
nical skill. 

Mrs. Jacoby sang the familiar aria 
from “fOrnheus,” which, as an ingeni- 
ous Frenchman, pointed out lone ago, 
might as well be “I have found my 
Euridice,’’ as far as the character of the 
music is concerned. She sang it in 
Italian—although Mr: <Apthorp had 
carefully provided the readers of the 
Se akan erg with the German text. 
She sang it admirably in respect to 

technic and tonal quality. I wish that 
She were acquainted with Pauline 
Viardot’s interpretation, which is pre- 
served in the Ecole classique du Chant, 
edited by that great singer. The first 
exposition of the theme is with Viardot, 
maeazzo forte, without nuance of any 
kind. The first repetition is piano 
throughout, until the end of that repe- 
tition, when the pianissimo is employed. 
Beginning with the final repetition. the 
air is given forth with full voice, ‘‘tout 
l'élan possible,’’ and the tempo is quick- 
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& very slow 

- The ‘*Un- 
: &s performed on Sat- 
urday was an example in point; it dragged 
its slow themes along with extreme de- 
liberation, the ‘“‘moderato’’ of the first 
alliegro being Strongly insisted on and the 


“con moto” of the second movement be- 


ing abolished, But the work was very 


' Clearly given, without technical flaw of 
| any kind, and the Wind-instruments, and 
Schubert gives these great prominence in 


both brass and woodwind, were excellent- 


ly played. 


This symphony, or fragment of a sym- 
phony, is a good example of a composer 
having aie definite channel of musical 
thought; Beethoven, for example, always 


had the orchestra in mind when COMDPOS- | 
ing large works, and as a result, his © | 


sharp minor quartette, his B flat piano 
sonata Op. 106, and many other similar 
compositions, are orchestral works in dis- 


guise; Schumann had the piano almost al- ~ 


ways in his mind, and therefore, even in 
his greatest orchestral works, one finds 
clumps of chords in progressions that sug- 
gest that instrument; ; 
in song and therefore in his unfinished 
Symphony and in the yet greater C major 
Symphony we have, not real symphonic 
themes fitted for thematic treatment a la 
Beethoven or Brahms, but beautiful vocal 


melédies which could be easily turned into - 


songs by the addition of fitting words. 
Lhe charm, therefore, in such a symphony 
as the present one, is not in the intellect- 
ual process of evolving a development but 
in the contrast afforded by beautiful tunes 
of an eminently vocal character. This 
is a method that is easily comprehended 
by everybody with a spark of musical in- 
Stinct and it was but natural that the 
suave and well-shaded performance should 
nhs with a very hearty popular recep- 
ion. 

After the symphony came the soloist of 
the concert, Mme. Josephine Jacoby, a 
lady of most beautiful stage presence, 
graceful in the extreme, and gifted with 
a remarkably pure voice wedded to that 
quality, so rare in America, a clear enun- 
ciation. Her first number was the well- 
worn “‘Che faro senza Euridice,’’ sung in 
Italian. There was something of caim de- 


liberation here, and the phrasing was new 
in some of its touches, but in spite of 


the evident reserve the number made a 
good effect. The surety of intonation and 
the breadth of the final climax were high- 
ly to be commended. The singer was twice 
recalled with hearty applause. 

The calmness and reserve noted in *‘Che 


Faro’ wholly disappeared in the per-'|! 


formance of two Wagner songs which 
Madame Jacoby gave later in the con- 
cert. These were finely accompanied by 
Mr. Paur himself. ‘‘Traeume’’ was sung 
in a beautiful manner and with an easa 
that had its peculiar charm, Mme, 
Jacoby’s noble voice is very equal in its 
registers, she is always true in intona- 
tion, and when a degree of passionate 


abandon shall have been attained she | 
bodice bordered with rhinestones and 


will take very high rank. 


| 


Grieg set incidental music to Ibsen’s 
“Peer Gynt,’’ Bizet similarly gave tonal 


expression to Daudet’s ‘“L’Arlesienne;’” . 


from each of these musical settings a 
beautiful suite was made, and in each 
case after this first harvesticg an after- 


ee © 
i aie hig 


Schubert thought % 


‘ tralto voice, The hall was crowded at 


was . second-best butter or se 
best eggs, /to viewed with suspicious 
toleration. \In the second suite from Peer 
Gynt,” played at this concert, the “Song 
of Solvejg’! was the one perfect number 
and in its delicate shading, in the charm- 
ing unity of the muted violins, one found 
a& poetry that was absent from the other 
numbers, We are sure that no other or- 
chestra in America could equal the en. 
semble which was displayed in ‘his Num 
ber, it was like a magnified solo. 

he other movements of the suite dealt 
largely in eccentricity; the “Arabic Dance’’ 
only suggested reminiscences of the Mid- 
way Plaisance, with its yoking together of 
piccolo and bass-drum, and its employment 
of tambourines, triangle, and all other 
gypsy effects known to the modern com- 
poser by the misnomer of ‘Turkish Music.’* 
The dance of the daughter of the Mountain 
King took us from the Midway directly 
into the circus; here there were explosions 
that suggested that the gnomes understood 
the use of dynamite. The xylophone made 
its appearance prominently in this dance, 
This trashy instrument is generally ostrae 
cized from symphony concerts; it is a set 
of wooden stabs struck with a wooden mal- 


| let. The spinet was once characterized as 


‘‘a scratch with a tone at the end of as 
the xylophone may be @escribed a knock 
with a tone hidden in it. Only in one other 
Symphonic concert work do we recall this 


| vulgar instrument, in the morbid “Danse 


Macabre’ by St. Saens the great French 


/ Composer properly employs this rapping in- 


strument to picture the knocking together 
of the bones of the skeletons my they in- 
dulge in their frenzied dance, a very fit- 
ting employment of the xylophone, for no 
other instrument would have produced the 
Lone-color required. But in this dance the 
instrument only seems to add to the ec- 
centricity of the composition without give 
ing a proper passport to the domain of a 
Classical orchestra. 

With Dvorak’s ‘Carnaval’ overture the 
concert ended; one could not help compar- 
ing the work with Berlioz’s better known 
carnival,—to the dis@dvantage of Dvorak. 
There was more noise and less romance 
here than in the ‘‘Carnaval Romaine.’’ The 
Bohemian composer scores with a master 
hand; his instrumentation is brilliant and 
very seldom experimental; butt the musical 
ideas grow less original as his opus number 
srows larger; it is possible that he writes 
too much, | 

Of course Mr. Paur caught up all the 
great crescendo effects with avidity and 
worked up the final climax with ardor, 
but this finale seemed only an Offenbach 
cancan in disguise. The work seemed 
brilliant but it gleamed with a brass-band 
brilliancy rather than with a symphonie 
scintillation, Louis C., Elson, 


Mme. Jacoby the soloist of last week’s 
Symphony rehearsal and concert, ig 
an exceedingly handsome brunette. She 
had on Friday afternoon a black tulle 
gown, the bodice a cuirass of brilliant 
steel and jet, with lace sleeves tucked. 
Her round toque was made of jetted 
quills and plumes, with a diamond star 
in the centre. Last night she wore a 
black chantilly lace gown, the low 


jet passementerie. She has a beautiful 
figure, and lots of style; also a rich coné | 
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the, rehearsal, notwithstanding it was 
Good Friday, | We 75 aa 
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for the next concert 
; concerto 


fort “p | 
e soloist, 


| Nt ieee Symphony Concert. 
senza gcc | | Mme’ Josephine Jacoby, a contralto 


| MRSS eT pas 


erzen’’......-+-- Wagner { singer, new to this city, achieved a great 

_ SRS Dvorak success at last week’s symphony con- 

st was Mme. ‘Josephine |] certs. Her numbers were a recitative 

and aria from ‘‘Orpheus,’’ and Richard 

Wagner’s musical settings of the songs 

‘Dreams’ and ‘‘Sorrows.”’ ene Jacoby 

woman of striking personal appear- 

Aek and her voice is one of the richest 

contraltos heard in this city in a long 

ing, nor has the orches- |i time. She sings easily and naturally, 

"wit isite finish || her tones are unusually rich and reson- 

4g wa se a vie ant and the quality is even throughout 

: “than it did in this work. her re ster. | Her Hertarewmnce came in 

a delight in |} the nature of a surprise to m 

spare sand im ubthing - more }|j aluidience, as the artist had riage ae 

i ieee poetic feeling and || without any advance heralding fais er 

warmth of color Pe per- |] powers, and to the majority of au : ors 

: “xe. ager mpathy with |} she was a stranger.~ Her voice is of ex- 
rt ca y "Wibkenee than 


bert | be By tional quality and she uses it very 
} present in bg 8 interpretation from ' 


me was well arranged 


rer given a more beautiful read- 


ectively and without a semblance of 


fo sing the tones. 
| t of Orpheus was sung with 
gl Saat oes if its Fhe lament of Orpheus the opening 


t oa a displ rases illustrating the despair of the 


pose: rs “siti in instrumenta oe 
aul force o the front some-. 
109 2 otr ive y, but the barren 

. "the themes left no other 


rr 4G "ae. ela be rat ee tina possible enjoyment of ‘‘Orpheus” in o 


n excer be made, how- | eratic form, with Mme Jacoby as the 
Soiveiers ”* with its ten- | hero. The two Wagner songs Were also 
| its delicate. orchestra-— notable contributions, the work of the 

ing a was given charmingly. | artist calling forth demonstrative plaud- 
and laying of the suite } its and many returns to the platform. 
full 0 character, and in ascot Ange Raves. age piano ac- 

companimen o the song 

gress Bey SOUT RDIA tf: : The ry a 18 he bec cparl fag Schu- 
ert’s unfinis symphon our move- 
and Pate, bot ik, ot lacking tn ments of the suite No. 2 from ‘Peer 


| arowmed attention and the antici Dae 9 
of a sympathetic presentation of the ex- 
_cerpt. e whole was grandly 


ser’s successes. It | Gynt,” and Dvorak’s “Carneval’’ over- | 


compo nd ssly i The familiar selections call for no 
o wander eee ee ial mention about their interpreta- 
| te rin 


cy iy eho" pred . ures of thé Schubert work were given 
oe Seo ae Siuntes caro with the usual grace and daintiness, 
toys Mi dateth po ery 0 mc fern orches- eolors > gb lac od Mad 7 og g tone 
x cok colors o zarre e e joyous 
: was podidiy. and “Oarneval’ was brilliantly and sympa- 

thetically treated, 
The celebrated lanis Rafael Joeffy, 
will be this w ’s soloist. he pro- 
am will be as follows: Symphony No. 
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over in a manner which instantly 


declaimed and sung, and suggested the | 


tself, and kA bp tions. The delicate and plaintive meas-_ 


, Brahms; concerto for pianoforté, No. 
tn ski roe ange. é N 2 edged overture, “Egmont,” 
jee | 


" " ‘Maveir. 


| The Symphony Concert. Me i eee rageg nt B ee fio ig FES 
| The twenty-first concert of the Symphony or- | te ROSE Bera ‘the t 
'chestra was given in Music Hall last evening. The MF whake ano ss 
hate was: 
| 
| 


Unfinished Symphony, B minor Schubert 
Recitative and Aria from ‘“‘Orpheus’’. ...Gluck 
Suite No. 2 from musie to ‘Peer Gynt’’ 
Op. 
Songs: ‘*Traume’’ and ‘“‘Schmerzen’’.. 
Overture, ‘“‘Carneval’’ 
Soloist: Mme. Josephine Jacoby. 


. Wagner 


Dvorak Not the most inter 


The instrumental novelty of the evening was is a. great 
the Grieg suite, and it hardly calls for special 
notice; it is light, pleasant music, effectively 

scored and with the descriptive text there is little 
difficulty in understanding what it was intended 
(0 describe. That it is programme music is not 
its fault; that it should have been extracted from 
the place where it belongs is a pity; for when 
musical instruments attempt to tell a story, there 
is no Rosetta stone by which their meaning can 

_be interpreted, and the makeshift of an explana- 
lory preface is kindly meant, but cruelly unsatis- 

In this suite Peer Gynt runs away with 

i bride, carries her up to the mountain peaks 

ind leaves her, as the programme informs us, ‘‘to 

toam about with cowherd girls.’”’ But so far ask 
the musie is concerned there are large lapses in. 


all its beauty of mate 


fortunate bent for pr 
come very fresh to one, » 


; consecu 
Mr. Paur has given . 


phony of Schubert's; a 
fresh to us at all. Other 
the way, have been pla 
which were also given last 


works over again a 


'Peer’s life. He abducts the bride in two-four 


time, and we next hear of him as a spectator of 
the dancing of the mountain King’s daughter in 
two-four time. Then he wanders to foreign coun- 
tries, and next appears as a spectator of an Arab’ ate 
lance. Then there is a blank, until he next ap-, is undeniably “rt nan 
pears aS an old man and listens to a very delight- turns: of t 
ful song. This is the order of events in the ex- | choly; but it 1s, vnon 
planatory preface to the work; but in the order flimsy pheth pol: ‘exe 


spun out—according to the’ con 
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lence, not to seem dull bis tet * 3 
the pobre fact ts at 


ly as we advocate cing ‘topo 


of events as told by the orchestra, Peer’s age gets 4 prove to. be in ‘i : ny etna i 


nixed up, and hisappearance asa ship-wrecked old . only movement “ie 
lan precedes his appearance as a mocking young, have anything. to 

wan. This is confusing to those who follow they are dull enough, — 
music with their fingers on the explanatory text., tation of the 1 
rom the musical side, the work is pleasantly , Daughter—which r 
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‘timulating; and it gave great pleasure to the | Saturday without the ‘a la ota Bp 


iudience. It was interpreted with admirable ef- 
fect and spirit by the orchestra. Of Mr. Paur’s 
loble reading of the noble unfinished symphony 
it is hardly necessary to write; it was a large, 
dignified and finished interpretation, delightful to 
listen to and to remember. 

Mme, Josephine Jacoby has a _ beautiful con- 
iralto voice, and in the Gluck recitative and aria 
it was heard to great advantage, though in the 
latter portion of the aria she hurried the time 


(0 the spoiling of the pathos and dignity of the paki e But, to ft 
work. The Wagner songs were sung with much} did last. Satu 


oe 


we? 


tarnestness. The artist made a most favorable] inner fire. She phi mu ‘Gtuek : art 


lnpression, but it is impossible to class her with wisely chosen tempo than one 
the great singers. it; taking the principal . 


The programme for the next concert is Brahms’| 2Ot too slow for contrast ° “the wo A. 


‘Symphony, No. 1, Brahams; Concerto for Piano- pee ang But one ignore 
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the Production of the unfinished 
Symphony—Mme. Jacoby the So- 
loist of the Concert. 


The twenty-first concert of the Bos- 

ton Symphony orchestra in Music Hall, 

last evening, presented the following 
selections: * 


Unfinished symphony | Schubert 
‘Che faro senza Eurydice’’.......«.- »e.- Gluck 
Suite No. 2 from Peer Gynt........e.s«-. (Jrieg 
‘“‘Traume’’ and ‘‘Schmerzen’’.... Wagner 
Overture, ‘‘Carnival’’........... “Free S Dvorak 


The soloist was Mme. Josephine 
Jacoby. 


The programme was well arranged || Wagner’s musical settings of the songs | 
Mme Jacoby | 


‘and excellent in its contrasts. Mr. Paur 
has never given a more beautiful read- 
ing to the Schubert symphony than he 
| gave last evening, nor has the orches- 
tra played with more exquisite finish 
this season than it did in this work. 


The performance was a delight in 
every regard, and in nothing more 
than in the deep poetic feeling and 
the graceful warmth of color that per- 
vaded it. No finer sympathy with 
Schubert can be easily imagined than 
was present in the interpretation from 
beginning to end. 

he second of the Peer Gynt suites is 
scarcely as interesting as the first; in 
fact, it is little else than a display of 
the composer’s skill in instrumentation, 
and this is forced to the front some- 
what too obtrusively, but the barren 
weakness of the themes left no other 
resource than to resort to imparting in- 
terest to them by an elaboration of tone 
color. An exception must be made, how- 
ever, for ‘‘Solvejg’s Song,’’ with its ten- 
der melody and its delicate orchestra- 
‘tion; and, this was given charmingly. 
The reading and playing of the suite 
| throughout was full of character, and in 
the more vigorous numbers admirable in 
its rhythmic emphasis. 

The Dvorak overture is not lacking in 
. brilliancy and fire, but it cannot rank 
‘among the composer’s successes. It 
seems to wander to and fro aimlessly, 
without any central point on which the 
attention can fasten itself, and has 
very much the effect of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing in particular beyond 
a thorough mastery of modern orches- 
tral resources. 
stirringly played. 
| me. Jacoby has an imposing stage 
presence. Her voice is a warm and 
sympathetic contralto cf great sonority 
and large compass, very full and rich in 
its lower notes and pure and of velvety 
smoothness through its whole range. 
The artist uses it witn skill; her intona- 
tion is parser’; and she sings broadly 
and well. 

Unfortunately, her style is dry, rigid 
and uninteresting, and was a cause for 
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n of the Wagner 9, which were 
aia ges ed bathe piano by Mr. Pau 
were g with singular tameness, and 


| proved quite ineffective. 


In brief, Mme. Jacoby, gifted asp she 
is with a superb voice that shows every 
evidence of admirable training, seems to 


have paid little attention to the finer - 
She should be at | 


essentials of style. 
great pains to remedy this neglect, for 
otherwiee she is well equipped to take 
a foremost place in her art. The audi- 
ence received her warmly, applauded he! 
generously, and recalled her after each 
effort. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Symphony No. 1, Brahms; concerto 

o. 1, for pianoforte, Tschaikowsky. 
overture, ‘‘Egmont,”’ eethoven. Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy is to be the soloist. 


ae \4s Symphony Concert. 

Mme Josephine Jacoby, a contralto 
singer, new to this city, achieved a great 
success at last week’s symphony con- 
certs. Her numbers were a recitative 


'and aria from “‘Orpheus,’’ and Richard 
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} 
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It was splendidly and | 


Surprise that so beautifully warm a 
voice could be used with so cold and so 


tap 


eget an effect as it was. 
a 
a stiffness that 


The 
r Gluck aria was rendered with 
was suggestive of a 


‘“Dreams’’ and ‘‘Sorrows.”’ 
is a woman of striking personal appear- 
ance and her voice is one of the richest 
contraltos heard in this city in a long 
time. She sings easily and naturally, 
her tones are unusually rich and reson- 
ant and the quality is even throughout 
her register. Her performance came in 
the nature of a surprise to many in the 
audience, as the artist had come here 
without any advance heralding of her 
powers, and to the majority of auditors 
she was. a stranger.~ Her voice is of ex- 
ceptional quality and she uses it very 
effectively and without a semblance of 
forcing the tones. 


| The lament of Orpheus was sung with 
' splendid dramatic 
hrases illustrating the despair of the) 


power, 


over in a manner which instantly 


aroused attention and the oo Oe ee | 
@ ex- | 


of a sympathetic presentation of 
cerpt. he whole number was grandly 


declaimed and sung, and suggested the 
possible enjoyment of “Orpheus” in op- 
eratic form, with Mme Jacoby as the 
hero. The two Wagner songs were also 
notable contributions, the work of the 
arvust calling forth demonstrative plaud- 
its and many returns to the platform. 


Conductor Paur played the piano ac- | 


Schu-) 


companiments to the songs. 

The orchestral numbers were 
bert’s unfinished symphony, four move- 
ments of the sulte No. 2 from ‘Peer 
Gynt,’’ and Dvorak’s “‘Carneval’”’ over- 
ture. The familiar selections call for no 
special mention about their interpreta- 
tions. The delicate and plaintive meas- 
ures of the Schubert work were given 
with the usual grace and daintiness, 

Peer Gynt’’ lacked nothing in tone 
pe or peers her pr bap and the joyous 
“Carneval’ was brilliantly and - 
thetically treated, ish seni 

The celebrated pianist, Rafael Joeffy 
will be this week’s soloist. The pro- 
gram will be as follows: Symphony No. 
1, Brahms; concerto for pianoforte, No. 
1, Tschaikowsky; overture, 
Beethoven. 
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'chestra was given in Music Hall last evening. The 
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The Symphony Concert. 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orch 


The programme of the twe vas, 
| nty-first Sym. 
phony concert was as follows: A 


Schubert: Unfinished 8 h “ 

Gluck: Recitative er bar May Be B 7 senza 

doko Euridice’’ from Orfeo ed Buridice.”’ 
rieg: Four movements from Suite No. 2 from 


The twenty-first concert of the Symphony or- 


programme was: 


Unfinished Symphony, B minor 
Recitative and Aria from “Orpheus’”’ 
Suite No. 2 
Op. 
songs: “Traume”’ and ‘‘Sechmerzen”’ 
(overture, ““Carneval’’ 
Soloist: Mme. Josephine Jacoby. 


Schubert 

..-»-Gluek 
from musie to ‘‘Peer Gynt” *‘Peer Gynt,’’ 

| ‘. Wagner: Songs with Plaroforte; 

, u anoforte: 


Triiume”’ and * rr 
Dvorak: Overture, “Oumnaves © cone 


aera Josephine Jacoby was the singer. 
€ most interesting program 1 
gy world! Schubert’s unfinished symphontt 
S a great work; this is pretty generally 
admitted. But the second movement, with 
all its beauty of material, is enormously 
spun out—according to the composer’s mad 
fortunate bent for prolixity—and it must 
Come very fresh to one, after years of gic 
lence, not to seem dull and tedious as a 
whole. Now, the curious fact is that this 
is the fourth consecutive year in which 
Mr. Paur has given this unfinished sym- 
phony of Schubert’s; and it does not come 
fresh to us at all. Other longish works, by 
the way, have been played this season 
which were also given last winter. Strong- 
ly aS we advocate giving important new 
works over again at short intervals, we 
must say that it seems a mistake to give 
any familiar classic two seasons running; 


indeed, we should prefer an interval of 


... Wagner 
Dvorak 


the instrumental 
ihe Grieg suite, 
uotice; it is 


novelty of the evening 
and it hardly calls for special 
light, pleasant music, effectively | 
scored and with the descriptive text there is little 
dinculty in understanding what it was intended 
describe. That it is programme musie is not 
its fault; that it should have been extracted from 
he place Where it pity; for when 
musical instruments attempt to tell a story, there 
is nO Rosetta stone by which their meaning can 
ve Interpreted, and the makeshift of an explana- 
‘ory preface is kindly meant, but cruelly unsatis- 
lactory. In this suite Peer Gynt runs away with 
bride, carries her up to the mountain peaks 
ind leaves her, as the programme informs us, ‘‘to 
| about with cowherd girls.’’ But so far as 
‘ie music is concerned there are large lapses in 
Peers life. He abducts the bride in two-four 
line, and we next hear of him as a spectator of 


Was | 


belongs iS 


the opening | 


‘“‘Egmont,”® | 


: ) | two seasons between the giving and re- 
. dancing of the mountain King’s daughter in peating of any standard repertory work. 
‘wo-four time, Then he wanders to foreign coun- Grieg’s second suite from his “Peer 
ries, and next appears as a spectator of an Arab 1 of music is hardly up to the standerd 
lance, Then there is a blank, until he next ap-. Me pa first. The Andante of Solveje’s Song 
years as an old man and listens to a very delight- ries eniably charming in its quaint, exotic 
ul song. This is the order of events in the ex- | oles nuts Phrase and romantic melan- 
Planatory preface to etre gate“ the whole, rather a 
1! events as told by » orchestrs eer’s age gets ~* on, and we doubt if i iL 
sinud an Gee ede Mionabaaangte sig Pechangehe di * + prove to be in fast colors. But this ts pe 
/man precedes his appearance as a I ii eked ore only movement in the suite that seems to 
pian, This is oonfasine ‘to Host icin follow thal dee to recommend it; the others : 
(ees: setae 3 ‘| ull enough. The fantastic instrumen 
| husic With their fingers on the explanatory text., tation of the Dance of the Mountain Kin sg 
| From the musical side, the work is pleasantly , Daughter—which movement was given laa 
| timulating ; und it gave great pleasure to the Saturday without the full quota of instnm Mg 
iudience, It was interpreted with admirable ef- | ments—may be interesting to the connie: 
ale | the orchestra. Of Mr. Paur'’s wit Once, but surely not twice. a 
ading of the noble unfinished symphony vorak’s “Carnaval’’ seems pretty poor 
hardly necessary to write; it was a large, stuff, now that we have heard it more than 
dignified and finished interpretation, delightful to once; It is of the sort of music that gets | 
Jisten to and to remember. nowhere and says nothing. ae 
Mme, Josephine Jacoby has a_ beautiful con- PP eee has a rich, unctuous on- 
‘ralto voice, and in the Gluck recitative and aria seh pe llabecrpiing veiled timbre, but even 1 
yt Was heard to great advantage, though in the an Z roughout a considerable com 85. 
oo portion of the aria she sings technically well, and in excell. 


' choly; but 
the work; but in the order fllmsy prod 


tect and spirit by 
hoble 


Pit 1S 


| 
. 
} 


hurried the time] tune, Reg 

g 0 the spoiling of the pathos and dignity of the commnandiie. “ied ane ! majestio and | 

ty rk. The Wagner songs were sung with much] did last Saturday ethabin. oie: afew | 

)°drnestness. The artist made a most favorable] Inner fire. She sang the Gluck aria’ 1a 

}upression, but it is impossible to class her with] Wisely chosen tempo than one often nei 

j'le great singers. it; taking the principal Andante con oto 
The programme for the next concert is Brahms’}| NOt too slow for contrast with the Adagt 

Brahams; Concerto for Piano-| €Pisodes. 
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mm. pa HASON 1897-9R 
"Washer ‘was great enough in 


a 3 to be pardonable for not being 
or even a good song-writer; but 


there. rs no need of showing him at his | 5 BOSTON SYMPH | 
real est before an audience. — | tf ONY ORCHESTRA 
The next programme is: Brahms, sym | tz | 
phe pn n r No. 1, in C minor, opus 68, Tchaik- if 

fy, Planoforte concerto No. 1, in age te ‘i i 

opus 23; Beethoven, overture o | jt. i. Ib p 
‘“‘Dgmont,’’ opus &.° Mr. Rafael Joseffy f M AUR, Condueton. 
— os D e the pianist. - ) 
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The Symphony programme named nothing new— 
nothing even comparatively unfamiliar. The near- 


est approach to a slight acquaintance was the q : XXII CONCK yl 
‘Carnival’ overture of Dvorak—which was not the i. ' f ‘ 
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most appropriate that might be chosen foran Eas- 

ter-even concert. Schubert's ‘‘Unfinished” sym- 7 

phony is an old and sympathetic friend, and the 1h SATU 

most of Grieg’s ‘-Peer Gynt’’ music has been made 4 . | RDAY, APRIL 235, AT 8, P M. 
common enough by the frequent drafts upon it ia 


which ~“s been made for the ph meng ba pro- 
gramme. The choice for this occasion fel upon tia 
‘‘Ingrid’s Lamert,’’ the quaint ‘Arabian Dance,”’ Programme. 
the pathetic “Solvejg’ s song’’ and the comically j 
pungent ‘‘Dance of the Mountain King’s Daugh- 4 | 
ter,’ with its odd and almost burlesque instrumen- , ; | BRAHMS. SYMPHONY 
tation. The plaving was aitogether excellent; and | |. | No. I. 
indeed so well was it carried: np to the intended of | 
point of suddenness and surprise in some of ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt’’ selections, that the audience hardly knew 
‘ when the finish came how to meet it. 
The soloist, Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, is a beauti- 
fnl brunette with finely monided arms and a rich, clcULhltrLh 
warm genial, sympathetic contralto. But tmz TSCHAIKOWSKY 
she cannot be set in the ranks of such a 
singers as alone ought to be Seard in these con- 
certs. Good singing and a pleasant tone are not. 
pg Fine art, 200 Fp taste and dramatic | 
eeling are due to the audiences who pay more than lim 
generously for the best that can be had. Mrs. il BEETHOVEN. 
Jacoby sang intelligently and agreeably the two of 
_well-known Wagner’ songs, ‘*Traume’’ and 
*‘Schmerzen,’ to Mr. Paur's pianoforts accompa- 
niment; but she made no particular impression in 
the possibly great ‘“‘Che faro’’ from Gluck’s 
‘‘Orfeo.’’ Of the dramatic nature of this scene, as 
it has been interpreted by such women as Phillipps, ; | : 
Cary and Hastreiter, she seemed to have no con- il Soloist, 
ception, and there was not the faintest sugges‘ion 
Blaha er peer oye in a pv ere me Somme 
ery. And even the name o uridice was spro- ; ! 
nounced whenever it occurred ! ; | Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
The next programme will be: Brahms, Symphony 3 | 
No. 1; Tschaikowsky, Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 
1; Beethoven, Overture, ‘‘Egmont.’’ Mr. Joseffy 
| will be the soloist. 
Cowne HowarRp Mancom TICKNOR. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTRE, No. 1. 


OVERTURE, “Egmont.” 


ae 





‘Wagner songs, which were conducted by 
Mr. Paur, she occasionally’ sang a phrase 
very beautifully indeed; but such stray 
flashes could not illumine the whole of 
either of thé songs; they fell pretty flat, 
‘if the truth be told. After all, one won- | PR 
‘ders why people care to sing any of Was- | 2fhe 7 
ner’s songs in jublic. ‘‘Schmerzen’’ is the | IOS tor t MM is ic 
only one of the set of five that approaches 
-real excellence; ‘““Trdhume’’ has moments 
of imaginative beauty, but it is irritating 
to compare it with the passage in ‘*Tris- 
tan’’ for which it was a preliminary study 
—and the comparison forces itself upon one 
irresistibly. Wagner was great enough in 
other ways to be pardonable for not being 
a great, or even a good song-writer; but 
there is no need of showing him at his 
weakest before an audience. 
The next programme is: Brahms, sym 
phony No. 1, in C minor, opus 68, Tchaik- 
ovsky, pianoforte concerto No. 1, in B-flat 
minor, opus 23; Beethoven, overture to 
‘‘Memont,’” opus 84. Mr. Rafael Joseffy 
will be the pianist. 


The Symphony programme named nothing new— 
nothing even comparatively unfamiliar. ‘The near- | 
est approach to a slight acquaintance was the XXI] 


‘Carnival’ overture of Dvorak—which was not the yay. 


most appropriate that might be chosen foran Eae- | 

ter-even concert. Schubert's ‘‘Unfinished’’ sym- | 

phony is an old and sympathetic friend, and the | 

most of Grieg’s ‘*Peer Gynt’? music bas been made 

common enough by the frequent drafts upon it 

which have been made for the promenade pro- 

gramme. The choice for this occasion fell upon | — 
‘‘Ingrid’s Lamert,’’ the quaint ‘Arabian Dance,” rogramme. 
the pathetic ‘Solvejg’s song’’ and the comically 

pungent **Dance of the Mountain King’s Daugh- 

ter,’ with its odd and almost burlesque instrumen- ; BRAHMS 

tation. ‘The plaving was aitogether excellent; and | 

indeed so well was it carried np to the intended 

point of suddenness and surprise in some of ‘* Peer 

Gynt” selections, that the audience hardly knew 
‘ when the finish came bow to meet it. 

The soloist, Mrs. Josephine Jaco’y, is a beauti- 

fni brunette with finely monided arms anda rich, | 

Warm genial, sympathetic contralto. But | SCH ATK TSIgv 
she cannot be “a in the ranks of such | SeCHAIKOWSK} 
singers as alone ought to be heard in these con- 

certs. Good singing and a pleasant tone are not 

enough. Fine art, polished taste and dramatic 

feeling are due to the audiences who pay more than | 

generously for the best that can be had. Mrs. | | BEETHOVEN 
Jacoby sang intelligently and agreeably the two 

well-known Wagner sonys, ‘*Traume’’= and 

*Schmerzen,’ to Mr. Paur’s planofort3 accompa- 

niment; but she made no particular impression in 

the possibly great ‘*‘Che faro’’? from Gluck’s 

‘Orfeo.’’ Of the dramatic nature of this scene, as 

it has oeen interpreted by such women as Phillipps, | 

Cary and Hastreiter, she seemed to have no con- | Soloist 

ception, and there was not the faintest suggestion | | 

Of a passionate climax in her suave, gantle deliv- 

ery. Andeven the name of Euridice was mispro- | | 

nounced whenever it occurred! | Mr, RAFAEL JOSEFFY 

_The next programme will be: Brahms, Symphony | : | 
| No. 1; T'schaikowsky, Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 

1; Beethoven, Overture, ‘“‘Egmont.” Mr. Joseffy 

will be the soloist. 
| Commas HowaRp Marcom TICKNOR. 
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Programme. 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 1, in B-flat 


minor, op. 23. 
OVERTURE to “Egmont,” op. 84. 


SYMPHONY No. 1,in C minor, op. 68. 


Spirito. 
II. Andantino semplice. — Alle 


III. Allegro con fuoco. 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


I. Un poco sostenuto. — Alle 


II. Andante sostenuto. 
III. Un poco Allegretto e grazioso. — 


IV. Adagio. — Allegro non troppo 
I. Andante non tro 


XXII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 16, AT 8 P M. 


SEASON 
Mr. RAFAEL JOSHFRFY. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


BRAHMS. 
TCHAIKOVSKY. 
BEETHOVEN. 
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Rafael Joseffy’s Success at the 
Symphony Concert. 


* 


Ysaye, Marteau, Gerardy and 
Lachaume in Music Hall. 


An audience large and critical, 
tremely appreciative, greeted Mr. 
Joseffy, the Soloist, at the 
cert Saturday evening. 

The programme included Brahm’s Sym- 
Phony No. 1, in c minor, op. 68; Tschai- 
kowsky’s concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, in 

nor, op. 23, and Beethoven's Over- 
ture to “Egmont,’’ op 84, 

Tschaikowsky’s concerto is notable for 
the series of Stupendous chords in the 
introductory grand movement, These were 
executed with a wonderfully telling ef- 
fect and with a technique well nigh fault- 
less. The Principal theme is Scored for the 
Piano and the orchestra in a most masg- 
terly manner where the movement has its 
culmination in a climax of almost irresis- 
tible power. 

The pianist’s interpretation of this move- 
ment was characterized by rare strength 
and individuality, and a Splendid freedom 
of execution. Not Once did he permit hig 
Own part to be really lost in the tremen- 
dous volume of orchestra] harmony that 
would have obscured the work cf a less 
Skillful player, 

His sweeps and runs in fortissimo, par- 
ticularly those in octaves, were given with 
rare brilliancy and purity. 

The first movement lent a background 
for the second and produced a remarkably 
fine artistic anthithesis. The second move- 
ment, with its simpler and restful themes, 
came as a grateful relief from the tension 
of the preceding one. 

No opportunity was lost for brilliant ca- 
denza work or the Sympathetic and delf- 
cate rendering of the fine flute phrases. 
Mr. Joseffy was encored several times. 

In the Brahms Symphony the orchestra 
appeared to exceptionally good advantage 
and gave an interpretation remarkable for 
its individuality and originality. The ‘“Eg- 
mont’ overture was rendered With equal 
brilliancy and effectiveness. 

Mme, Wienkowska, pianist, will be the 
soloist this week. The 
Overture, ““Euryanthe,”’ Weber; 
for pianoforte and orchestra; 
National Hollandaise,”’ 
Berlioz “Fantastic” Symphony. 
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, concerto in B flat minor, by Tschaikow- | 
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Rafael Jéseffy the Symphony 
pncert Soloist. - 


The celebrated pianist, Rafael Joseffy, 
was the soloist at last week’s symphony 
concerts, his contribution being the 


Sky. The orchestral numbers were 
Brahm's first symphony and Bee- 
thnoven’s “Egmont” Overture, The con- 
certo is notable for the frand move- 
ment which introduces the work, the 
principal theme being scored for the 
Solo instrument and the Orchestra in 
the most skilful manner, and the move- 
ment culminating in a climax of tre- 


mendous power. Joseffy’s interpretation 
of this portion of the work was admir- 


able throughout, the fortissimo sweeps 
and runs in octaves being played with 


‘great vigor and Clarity of tone, the golo 


instrument Senerally retaining its prop- 


er prominence against the mighty or- 
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“‘smoothness,”’ 


programme will be: ; mont’”’ 


| 
| 


ring coda, was presented 
Sioned manner, the 


chestral background. The rude theme 
in the middle of the movement was 


given with a Sympathetic touch, and 
the cadenzas were noble illustrations of 


the pianist’s power and finger dexterity. 
The contrasting second movement, 


quaint and delicate, was beautifully in-. 
terpreted, and after the turmoil of the | 
first part the Simple melodies acted as 


a relief to Wrougnhnt-up feelings of the 
auditor, The queer dronings in the or- 
chestra were admirably set forth, and 
the flute phrases were deliciously tune- 
ful. Here Joseffy again gave some very 
brilliant cadenza work. In these days 
Of skilful technicians special praise for 
his ability is unealled for. Suffice it to 
cay that he has lost nona of his won- 
derful dexterity. The robust finale, with 
the tremendous wrist action in the clos- 
in an impas- 
Cossack suggestive- 
hess being at all times in evidence. The 
pianist was recalled again and again at 
the close of the number. 

he orchestra performed its work mag. 
nificently. Possibly in some of the open- 
ing phrases of the first and in the climax 
in the closing movements there was'‘a 
volume of fortissimo work which over- 
shadowed the piano part, but these de- 
fecis, if they were defects, were of but 
Slight consequence. The Brahms’ sym- 
phony was given without the so-called 
which frequently belies 
the character of the composition in the 
first part,Mr Paur’s reading appearing to 
be fully in accord with the composers’ 
idea of treatment. The various con- 
tingents gave out their indenendent. 
phrases perfectly and. the ‘Wymn of! 
Joy”’ was splendidly voiced. The “Es | 
with the | 


“Symphonie | W 
Litoff, and the | gram will 
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Pi ond ka i nn PMS ge Sh eo A 8 -_ The Boston Symphony Orthestr: 
by. ee oi Sis SJ 7. or 4 hy : - Sapa b a 5 th oe a AE, 9 bathe ae I 5 ' ; , bas wet n My 8 o ; ny ce) : 
ee es eee ~ “inevanthe.’ Weber? cone. bers eight > mei Nititiel ti Son 

is ‘Huryanthe,’” Webe fT  eeaty-four men. A 

RRR Fak Pees Ye Y certo, there are six Anglo-Sa 

rT. i. tae a My bet oe Me i? te. os eu; A i's 2 ; , ; a. , ‘ “Ss @ta Ss 1e¢) at iiw. } i ‘ f A o . 
5 lee. ‘0. 1 a tine Mino : Was : maior. Berlioz. Mme. aoe more members, I am 
+ i, in © Minor, vV or, berioz, & Melanie | born; but the 

ae iakae Was ais the soloist. — WGC vole FE ve BUC their 

io) | wre . ees remote con: 

t | PA ine ' “ Onnection with 

“a Vaterland. 

i In London the . he attitude 

‘4 Pett Pa much the Same. * ry . Te “4 ™ o » | ; qi 

are nearly all be regardec 
conductor is a rarity. Poh 


hestra ] set between them, Mr. Joseffy being the solo eb 4 is it that our picked musicians are vity: T 
.. picked from other than English-speaking | 1 servel a ¥ 


in, Mu a player. 

o ei rp With every new hearing of that symphony the “ti hay AEE Plage se Mane more eee proportion and symmetry. of. 
‘Overture ‘’Egmont”’.... : . | notion recurs to us that it made such a tremendous Signs of a national musical “he ape ema a tons-ccen of een a 
|) Mt. Ratacl Josefty was the soloist. — | impression upon its earliest hearers, and has since in the Age of Elizabeth; in the Seven teantis genious ed oF the: 1a ren 
) Phe symphony is the least attractive | maintained a certain dominance over their succes- century, England practically led the van | vention of the aoe th 

of Huropean music; and we are proud of {| day is done. te 


of the four works in kind that Brahms : 

Be ce ita. but it is the most ambi- | 8°78. In part at least by dint of sheer — aed | our Purcell to this day. But this co 

tious and the most elaborate, if not the dogmatic reiteration. It is unquestionably great; burst was suddenly checked and stlencea! superstitious 

Most clear. Large in conception, sus- | itis at times majestic, noble and graciously beaati- rerhaps it was Puritanism that suppressed | be Killed. And it 1 Ys 

‘tained to the topmost height of dignity ful. It has in its second and third movements real ated our talent for music; anda | have been SO many on we ie Ta 

‘and @ production that could have come | winsomeness, and iu the last there are pages of in- explain the dearth of musical | 2nd America hitherto, that, 2 sic aape 

‘fron baelysgrost tog ts ub A spiring dash and yigor. But it has also obscurity ih thie iste kind, both in ‘England and ate m rage a wellnigh © suppr ead 

‘assuredly is: ncreas amiliar | : , oe intri ; , ence 7 artist en sae 
nine Hina delat ; T**Y | and dulness; the first movement, learned, intricate Whatever the’ cause may be, whether | Minus aiahee oP ees on Ae 
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(to angele iad : an 
pee ace ys wisbscme pda se ee ee and powerful by some ingenious simplicity, yet rroaggs oe religious, that Anglo-Saxons are |. The objections I have « gs ug e: 
‘mot remove wholly. an impression that, | seems to beconstantly threatening without accom- still ae ge vs Byisin other nations, one can | Made by professed musicians, The k ‘a 
“notwithstanding the infinite pains that | plishing, to insist upon grim phrases which seem) @% Prevented us frp arse ie a. that have | Study of the art to which IF have refe 
‘the compose lavished upon it, and the | really to decide the less the oftener they return. musical. For m becoming nationally |, has been left behind by theamivesn 
immense s-of material that it con- | difficulty in . generations past, we English | Musical A, B, C; and they can ot ey) 
‘tains, what t says is not quite in due || In spite of its greatness, one has little di icalty beople, in contradistinction to other na. || der that audience oF ee 
"gpd Rag nek point ppg Ge ing receiving itas a first work and understanding how : oe have been in the habit of taking our | Know so little of the sc sles antaien 
‘ed so often that nothing is to be gained the composer took a good while for his ideas and music, not as an art, but as a superstition | they assemble to hear and profe 
joy returning to it again.” © | 
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| .Or & soporific, as our nat : id profess t 

sige isin en on th 1 his methods to settle before he wrotea second. The | / atures might direct. | Joy. A musician follo L musical cc 
The performance was on the whole laved it as ifon honor; but they could _ Those to whom it appeals ‘mainly as a j Sition chord by Eyes dake ma pips pa: 
_ the “most satisfying that the symphony | orchestra played 1t as ce Soporific are perhaps beyond the reach of | training to which it j mato ee 
as obtained here. Mr. Paur read it. not put lucidity of thought into some phrases, argument. It-is with ‘the superstitious 1 | fecessary for the host enn oo See 


kta b ios And, firstly, some of these are { But would even the mos death. Me 
nts 2 eetonge rap by the doctrine of elec- | Among us profess to listen to mise ah 
: sniess they are born with some | greater zest than Beethoven; or to | 
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" 
| altogether delightful; special faculty that w 
‘ ; ® call ee 
gloomy, its depth is not turbid, nor its arguments is no chance that they can pe es 9 ei choroughiy, ubadeatnt pap se 
obscure. It has dignity in its lofty, serious intro- enjoy the best music, they think. And yet - ) ocd its form? We. 
i ty | duction, tenderness in its lighter moods, spark ling ieee: ger ss gg would ‘not make the con- 
aim Art ie of the. wor variety in its ornamentation, vivacity and ardor in | in eee at one must be “born literary” 

CA lpia BRE . / f signifi- | er to appreciate the works of the | AR te 
wh th t | d ae es | its spirit, fertile melody and the harmony of slg great masters in literature. It is a part of : Pah Gy cy: Bile 4: 
fa Fe Sr aactit Ge “write in terme cant orchestration. Mr. Joseffy played it superbly, | aad Sane system of education to enable eing under 
idequately describe it. It-was | with delicate precision of finger-work, well-gov- | 2 ee man to attain to some appre- | all arts. And it is w 
ation’ of the best that has been written | derstanding it: 


massive chords and ensemble 
erned _—. for ed icesiien pid vaate ; in his own or foreign languages. 
inteliis , passages, a mu y FE Fat Potro more dangerous superstition 
taste ry throughout. & those who profess to enjoy .music | merely enervatine. 
The overture was well read and rose strenuously is the belief that music is a mere mystery This is a ctebes that Schu 
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tte | | 
i: Bethe he ena q and securely to its tragedy and its splendid ending. ali brain and that it is impious | years ago, when he said: “Only ¥ 
cinating, equally: Next Saturday’s concert will have for the orches- maintain thet waterstand it. Such people | form is entirely clear to you will the 
oy ” nd the ‘‘Fan- ntain that it spoils the spiritual en- | become clear.” = © , | 
tra Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe” overture & vi joyment of: music to pay attention: ey: tie And this is a gospel t heat ‘ieee 
: in 3 tastic’’ symphony of Berlioz. Auother new pian is oe to try to follow its phrasing, to dis. Sothes il dese’ the Avis gees: ite 
sieves Pye te : : ed ndini willbe heard—Mme,. Melanie Wienzkowska, who ecm = (Hy Ay owed theory would | ing today. § or instance, Mr. 3 
ae Ww Grae ta “in all e |i wi i 6s Nationgl Symphony.” ‘hat the @motional enjoyment sten to ™ 
ob that it was, taken all in all, the | will play Litolff’s ‘‘Dutch Pentax As marred by the admixture of the intel- pa Picts ‘OD 
| : lectual; but I cannot help thinking that Me Or po 
_they Jmistake the sensuous for. the emo- | ss ipa od J yak 
Honal, And it is very possible that the | I do ee eee te 
ebigi enjoyment may be interfered with, | Amer Es 
ast for the moment, by the attempt | feel 
Hectually grasp what one hears. But | 
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Diintinny No. 1, in c) Minor, Was. 


cert of the Boston Symphony orchestra 


Rafael Joseffy’s Playing Was 
Wonderfal Throughout. 


i 


the Main Selection—Rather As- 
cetic in Tone, It Still Shows the 
Genius of the Master—Orchestral 


Work Excellent. 
The programme for last evening’s con- 


in Music Hal’ was: 


hony No. 1, in © minor hms 
ieee No. 1 for pianoforte ai ey oey 
Overture ‘‘Egmont’”’ Beethov 


Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the soloist. 
The symphony is the least attractive 
of the four works in kind that Brahms 
‘left behind him, but it is the most ambi- 
tious and the most elaborate, if not the 
most clear. Large in conception, sus- 
tained to the topmost height of dignity 
and a production that could have come 
from only a great master in his craft, it | 
| 
j 


} 


assuredly is; but increased famillarity 
with it does not make it less ascetic in 
effect than it seemed at first, and does 
not remove wholly an impression that, 


anding the infinite pains that 
Ber doranoeer lavished upon it, and the 
immense mass of material that it oy toe | 
tains, whatit says is not quite in Sue | 
roportion to the labor taken in saying 
t. However, that point has been = a 
ed so often. that tra is to be gaine 
returning to again. 
rhe performance was on the whole 


st satisfying that the symphony 
{ has aver obtained here. Mr. Paur read it 
splendidly, not a point wae missed, the 
Sia elie was masterly, the emphasis 
vigorous and the distinctive character- 
istics of the work were brought out uner- 
ringly. Particularly fine was the chaste 
and large, interpretation of the andante, 
and there was pore fire in the climax 
| . last movement. 
| Ae iteelf in its most perfect man- 
ner, which means magnificently. Tae 
rendering of the work was_ receive 
with tremendous acclaim. era so 
oseffy’s playing in the Tschaikows 
dg it is difficult to write in oe 
that shall adequately describe it. Abe a 
wonderful in every way, and in not mg 
“more than in the deep artistic spirit aut 
‘intelligence and the absolute Rue $ 
‘taste that pervaded it. Finger-wor ay 
would be madness to expect an) ay 
better; it ie not easy even to imagine 


it. The interpretation and execution 


Were equally remarkable, equally fas. 


, equally worthy an artist un- 
rte abated is illustrating and emphasiz- 
ing all that is most admirable and ele- 


vating in his art. 


'. The merits of the performance must 


a y ae mek - wily. 
ment. Mr. _ 
the like of | 

idd-the steady and even 
oak up to the tremendous climax, was 
fairly thrilling. 


The orchestra | 


—_ a a Oe “t + ey iy bal iy " Jey, de pathos “mc ody 35 
e ‘ ola ‘Dp >’ , “€ 4 a .7 s i | Cresdehan’ 
Paur produced acres ! 
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The programme for the next concert 


- Ove ‘Buryanthe,’’ Weber: con- 
ta, MEE one Nationale Holland- : 
aise,’’ Litolf, and Fantastic Symphony | 
No..1, C major, Berlioz. Mme. Melanie ! 
Wienzkowska is the soloist. | 


The programme for the twenty-second Symphony 


concert was made up of three works only aeaneye . 
first symphony and Beethoven's” ‘Egmont’’ ov od 
ture, with Tschaikowsky’s first pianoforte concet “ 
set between them, Mr. Joseffy being the solo 


player. 


With every new hearing of that symphony the 


notion recurs to us that it made such a tremendous 


impression upon its earliest hearers, aes Ses -_ 
maintained a certain dominance over their “pagan 
sors, in part at least by dint of sheer wage oH | 
dogmatic reiteration. It is unquestionably great, | 


itis at times majestic, noble and graciously beauti- | 


ful. It has in its second and third movements real | 
w insomeness, and in the last there are pages of dl 
spiring dash and vigor. But it bas also eters | 
and dulness; the first movement, learned, intricate 


'and powerful by some ingenious simplicity, yet | 


seems to be constantly threatening without rages | 
plishing, to insist upon grim phrases which “on | 
really to decide the less the oftener eA be : 
In spite of its greatness, one has little pee pi Pes 
receiving itas a first work and understan ing ote 
the composer took a good while for his poe | 
his methods to settle before he wrote a second. om 
orchestra played it as if on honor ; but wy “we | 
not put lucidity of ty into some ph ; | 
ll they shaped them. 
eel Poree. is heard only too — > 
altogether delightful; for its grandeur Ag 
| gloomy, its depth is not turbid, nor me = | 
obscure. It has dignity in its lofty, pein ove | 
' duction, tenderness in its lighter eee ee . | 
| variety in its ornamentation, vivacity an gers ng 
| its spirit, fertile melody and the pir at peal 
| cant orchestration. Mr. Joseffy playe a. 
with delicate precision of finger wor : ch tll 
| erned strength for the massive chords and ens } 


i i i taste 
passages, and musicianly discretion and 


throughout. 7 
ee hens was well read and rose strenuousl) 


ding. 
and securely to its tragedy and its splendid ort 
Next Saturday’s concert will have for the poe 
tra Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe’’ overture and seeps 
i lioz. Another new 
stic’? symphony of Ber : 
aa be Siok ime. Melanie Wienzkowska, who 


trrrcey 


be left just here, with the added gs will play Litolff’s “Dutch National Symphony. 


] 
gion that it was, taken all in all, 
caoat brilliant and 


: orth. ever in Music Hal 
De thesh heard  ygnhae thunders of ap 


plause than just 


faultless exhibition of 
Brought honda 3 that the season has 


l 


y rewarded the artist, 


nor more excited, spontaneous and ab- | 


solutely resistless recalls. 
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The Boston Symphony Onhent re. num- 
bers eighty-fou Among all these 
a few 
am told, are American- 
ames betray a not too 
remote connection with the. Deutschen 
Vaterland. 
In London the State of affairs 
much the same. The orch 


are nearly al] ‘foreigners; and an English | 


conductor is a rarity. 

Why is it that Our picked musicians are 
Picked from other than English-speaking 
countries? Are other races really more 
musical than we? Yet we showed golden 
Signs of a national musical temperament 
in the Age of Elizabeth; in the Seventeenth 
century, England practically led the van 
Of European music; and we are proud of 
Our Purcell to this day. But this eloquent 
burst was Suddenly checked and Silenced. 
Perhaps it was Puritanism that suppressed 
and obliterated our talent for Music; and 
that would explain the dearth of musical 

artists in every kind, both in England and 
in this country. 

Whatever the cause may be, whether 
racial or religious, that Anglo-Saxons are 
less musical than other nations, one can 
Still see operating the influences that have 
Prevented us from becoming nationally 


musical, For generations past, we English | 
people, in contradistinction to other NQe | 


tions, have been in the habit of taking our 
music, not as an art, but as a Superstition 
or a soporific, as our natures might direct. 


Those to whom it appeals mainly ag a 


Soporific are perhaps beyond the reach of 
argument. It is with the Superstitious I 
would deal.- And, firstly, some of these are 
Still much troubled by the doctrine of elec- 
tion. Unless they are born with some 
Special faculty that we call musical, there 
is no chance that they can ever aspire to ' 
enjoy the best music, they think. And yet . 
these same people would not make the con- 
tention that one must be “born literary” : 
in order to appreciate the works of the | 
great masters in literature. It is a part of 
every sane system of education to enable 
the average man to attain to some appre- 
Ciation of the best that has been written 
in his own or foreign languages. 

But a still more dangerous superstition 


among those who profess to enjoy music 


ee 


ee Ee 


is the belief that music is a mere mystery , 
tinged with emotion, and that it is impious 
to attempt to understand it. Such people 
maintain that it Spoils the spiritual en- 
joyment of music to pay attention to its 
form, to try to follow its phrasing, to dis- 
tinguish its harmonies. Their theory would 
seem to be that the emotional enjoyment 
is marred by the admixture of the intel- 
lectual; but I cannot help thinking that 
they mistake the sensuous for the emo- 
tional. And it is very possible that the 
sensuous enjoyment may be interfered with, . 
at least for the moment, by the attempt 
to intellectually grasp what one hears. But | 


Cc ORCHE ai 4A. IS 0 ‘Shallow, but harmful). Hence the~heliet of 
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| many robust individuals who don’t ‘thom. 
/ @ny better, that musi 

| 2musement, fit only for women and hy ster.# 
| lcal folk. © On the contrary, an abstract. 
thinking in sounds is ef. 
fort of which the grea 

well be proud; and, as 

, Temarks in his recently published 
“High art requires mind to enjoy as - 
| @ to create.’ 


4 
| 


aS an emotional excitation, to be pumped 
into one, as it were, while one remains in 
& state of passive receptivity; if no attempt 
is to be made to observe exquisite work- 
manship, proportion and Symmetry of de. 
sign, appropriateness of expression, con-— 
trast of tone-color: to recognize the in-' 
Senious use of the old or the daring in- 
vention of the new—then, as an art, its 
day is done. , ul 
- If all the world were made up of the 
Superstitious, the art of music would indeed 
be killed. And it is berhaps because there, 
have been so many of them in England 
and America hitherto, that music as an 
art has been wellnigh Suppressed, and 
hence the musician ag artist an almost. 
minus quantity. : eS 
The objections I have cited are never 
made by professed musicians. The kind of 
Study of the art to which I have referred | 
| has been left behind by them as their 
musical A, B, C: and they can only won- 
der that audiences have been content. to . 
know so little of the very elements of what 
they assemble to hear and profess to en- 
joy. A musician follows a musical compo- 
sition chord by chord—a perfection of ear- 
training to which it is scareely possible or 
fecessary for the most of us to attain, 
But would even the most superstitious 
among us profess to listen to music with a 
greater zest than Beethoven: or to have 
a truer soul for music than he who also 
thoroughly understood its form? We may 
well be content with’ a less musicianly en- 
joyment than a Beethoven’s; but not with- 
out a more musicianly enjoyment than ‘the 
bulk of us can boast of at present. mes at 
For music will bear being understood. 
It will still remain the most wonder-full of 
all arts. And it is well worth while un-— 
derstanding it; for then it will] yield a 
threefold enjoyment, and such as is en~ 
nobling and bracing to the will, and not 
merely enervating. ; ey 
This is a gospel that Schumann preached 
years ago, when he said: ‘Only when the 
form is entirely clear to you. will the spirit 
become clear.’’ i Wy ahs 
_ And this is a gospel that musicians on 
either side of the Atlantic are b 
ing today. See, for instance, 
biel’s book on ‘How to Liste 
Mr. Philip Goepp’s book on 
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sion of the last movement. In his interpretati 

of the piano part Mr. Joseffy gave additional e 
dence of his fine musicianly taste and master 
technical skill. He so thoroughly identifies hit 
self with the work in hand, that his supreme me 
; its as a pianist and interpreter come as afte 
| thoughts, and it is only when the attempt is ma 
“an 4p | to analyze the pleasure given that his merits a 
: of h r eX wt estimated at their true value. It was fine, flay 
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"| spisito with easy grace and brilliancy. 
theme of the second movement was played wi 
| oa masterly simplicity and easy grace, and with t 
Gy graceful, flowing finger work that has always be 
one of Mr. Joseffy’s special charms. In the thi 
movement the artist was dazzlingly brilliant a 
brought out the fire of the work at white he 
It was av unrivalled interpretation of—lar 
bold, dainty and fiery on the _ interpretat 
side, and above criticism on the side of technig 
—a sound and authoritative piece of high art. T 
the audience appreciated it was evidenced by | 
enthusiastic and long-continued applause that 
artist received. 

The programme for the next concert is: Oy 
ture, ‘‘Huryanthe,’’ Weber; Concerto for pia 
forte and orchestra, ‘“‘Symphonie Nationale i 
landaise,’”’” No. 3, Litolff; and Fantastic 5) 
phony No. 1, C major, Berlioz. The soloist 3 
be Mme. Melanie WienzowskKa. 


The Symphony Concert. 
The Symphony orchestra gave its twenty-second 
concert of the season in Music Hall last evening. 
The programme was: 


Symphony No. 1, C minor, Op. 68.... 

Concerto for pianoforte No. 1 B flat 

minor Op. 238 Tschaikovsky 

Overture to ‘‘Egmont’’............-Beethoven 
Soloist: Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


.Brahms 


The Brahms symphony still remains a most de- 
lightful work, a work in which the scholar and 
musician are most happily blended, for what is 
snid with so much learning deserved to be said, 
nnd the master’s voice is without harshness or 
dryness, but most musical, most melancholy. It 
requires no purifaction by fasting, no probation- 
ary study of metaphysics to get at the heart of 
the work and one is never fonder of Brahms, of 
his purity of taste and rectitude of conscience | 
than after being fed for a time on the music of the 
advanced school of modern musicians. The noble 
work lost none of its beauties in the large and 
uoble interpretation that it received. | 
In referring to the advanced school of modern 
musicians, one does not include Tschaikovsky, he 
is an original genius who is affectionately placed 
in a class restricted to himself. He proclaims the 
new in the lustiest of voices, and with the lungs 
of a giant, but with him the idea is always worthy 
of the expression, and both are clear and unmis- 
takeable whether he is indulging in a wild Cos- 
sack shriek of joy or is yielding to a pathos too 
deep for tears. And he is separated from the 
modern advanced school in that he loves beauty 
and not ugliness, in that when he is wildest he is 
governed by the sense of proportion. He is the 
artist and not the manufacturer; one of the giants 
of genius though he is wanting in the serenity 
that is the attribute of genius perfected, jin the 
full flower of its development. The concerto is a 
delightful work, imposing in the largeness of its 
thoughts, the beauty of its melodies and the ade- 
quateness with which they are expressed. Here, 
as always with this master, the ideas are strong | 
enough and worthy enough to bear the rich orna- 
mentation with which they are adorned. The in- 
troduction to the first movement is impressively | 
beautiful and one is afflicted with a species of | 
emotional shock when it merges into the harsher | 
movement proper; the second movement is fasci- © 
hating for its simplicity and daintiness and fit- 
tingly prepares one for the dash, spirit and pas- 
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, did ° Wagner have to meddle with this | 


rture, and induce 
in Leg gre! people to take all the 


r. Joseffy’s la i 
D.  Brogssatd 0 crt a of the ‘Tomaiicovsiey, ginning in’ the. past ‘fo 
end, We have heard do a deal of Ana. Bae ls en ascot 
‘but cannot re- H. ton. cannot gat alon; with 
thing so entirely. certs,. which retain ‘n : 
a8 ob Ree of this concerto |} S¥mpAc 
, ay. Vigour and beauty of touch, Mauch ‘larger followir 
azzling technique, | eo b a ‘Symphony 
| accent, all were there to the highest de- | t0o heavy for their 
‘gree;.then the most searching. expressive-’ 7 : 
ness in cantilena, the most wondrous. deli- | 
cacy in fine point-lace work; above all, a 
totality of conception, a subordination of. 
details to the whole, that made each move-— ,t 
ment stand out-as one block! The. man ‘fi, 
played as from a tripod! The audience wag . 
not slow to appreciate it, and the recalls | x he pas 
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- PROMENADE, CONCERTS. — 
‘The closing’ of the ‘Symphony season. 
always brings to mind the ope ning by 
. the’ Promenade Pps and, with the 
‘usual interval, of a week these popular | 
"entertainments. willy: begin. ee : 
_May. 9, the- bey oy with the 1 be- | 
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Felix Mottl, whe hék ieee tes suggested as a prot: 


able successor to. Anton Seidl, has b 
past sixteen years in Carlsruhe, tal ta matin 
had charge of the Opera House, and in 1893 was 
made general music director, thus securin 
trol of all forms of musical fee 
Baden capital, 
born near Vienna 42 years ago. 
distinction for the Carlsruhe T 
of rather limited resources, 
i tably successful in London and Paris. 
his operas was accepted for production 
Opéra Comique at the time of his last visit 
oe His association with Richard Wagner 
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MH sion of the last movement. In his interpretati 
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: : he artistic iM- } self with the work in hand, that his supre neq 
‘strength and beauty; and t le aera ae dele 
“stinct she has also thus assimilated 48 | its as a pianist and 7 a the attempt is mall 
‘working its way out. We see it now ex- thoughts, and it is only w nen t 4 a 1% I bie a 
emplified in her native composers and solo- tu analyze the pleasure given that ils m 7 _ 
ists. Perhaps some day we shall see it eatimated at their true value. it was fine, Hag 
in an orchestra composed of native musi- less work throughout. ‘The mar apavirvianinal We 
cians; and long before THON, 168 UR. RODS, played with delightful breadth of style and dig 
in audiences who can listen intelligently. Stk, tia aidiouit Aanor work i the Allee 
ANNIE ©. MUIRHEAD aniaito With easy grace and brilliancy. The ig 
ne | diane of the second movement was played wi 


| muasterly simplicity and easy grace, and with it 
vraceful, fowing finger work that has always be 
one of Mr. Joseffy’s special charms. In the Lhig 
movement the artist was dazzlingly brilliant al 
The Syimphony orchestra gave its twenty-second brought out the fire of the work al white a 
concert of the season in Music Hall last evening. it was au unrivalled interpretation of 
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The Symphony Concert. 


Phe programme was: bold, dainty and Nery Ol Pe eae balay 
side, und above criticism on the side of technic 

an sound and authoritative piece of high art | 
' the audience appreciated it was evidenced bj | 
enthusiastic and long-continued applause thal 


Svinphony No. 1, C minor, Op. 68.....Brahmes 
Concerto for pianoforte No. 1 B flat 

minor Op. 2B... cccccsccsccce SOCOBIKOVERY 
Overture to ‘“‘Hgmont’’.....«...«s meecnoven 


ft ' artist received. 
Soloist: Mr. Rafael Josetty. | artist rece 


The programme for the next concert Is; | 
ture, “‘Kuryanthe,’’ Weber; Concerto for play 
forte and orchestra, “Symphonie Nationale | 
| lundaise.’’ No. 38, Litolff; and Mantastic S| 
said with so much learning deserved to be said, | phony No. 1, © major, Berlioz. The solois 
land the master’s voice is without harshness or lho Mme. Melanie Wienzowska. 
| drvness, but most musical, most melancholy. lt | d 

requires no purifaction by fasting, no Diver” | 

ary study of metaphysics to get at the heart of | 


| 
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The Brahms symphony still remains a most «de | 
lightful work, a work in which the scholar and | 

’ ‘ar hs ce | 
/nusician are most happily blended, for what Is 


the work and one is never fonder of Brahms, ot | 
his purity of taste and rectitude of conscience 
than after being fed for a time on the music of the 
advanced school of modern musicians. The noble 
work lost none of its beauties in the large and 
noble interpretation that it received. | 
In referring to the advanced school of modern 
musicians, one does not include Tschaikovsky, he 
is an original genius who is affectionately placed 
in an class restricted to himself. He proclaims rae 
new in the lustiest of voices, and with the ung 
of a giant, but with him the idea is always WOrtns 
(of the expression, and both are clear and gos 
'tukeable whether he is indulging in a wild Cos- 
| sack shriek of joy or is yielding to a pathos 
| deep for tears. And he is Sepmretes Seon: t " 
modern advanced school in that he loves niet 
and not ugliness, in that when he is wildest he is 
voverned by the sense of proportion, | lle we am 
artist and not the manufacturer; one of ne rie 
| of venius though he is wanting MM the sirrapred 
lthat is the attribute of genius perfected, jin 5 A, 
| full lower of its development. The incl agg Is . 
| delightful work, imposing in the largeness is ae 
| thoughts, the beauty of its melodies and gies 
quateness with which they are RApPONIST: | side 
aus always With this master, the ideas ure spines 
' enough and worthy enough to bear the rich orna- 
mentation with which they are adorned. a 
troduction to the first movement is tgp = tered 
beautiful and one is afflicted with a sa.igetbiete oS 
emotional shock when it merges into the aaron 
inovement proper; the second movement is ns 
hating for its simplicity and daintiness fein 7 
tingly prepares one for the dash, spirit and pi 
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Brahms: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, opus 

Tchaikovsky: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. i: ‘in 
B-flat minor, Opus 23. 

Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Egmont,’’ opus 84. 


; Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the Pianist. 

YThe Brahms Symphony seemed to us to 
go heavily and without life, The. tempi 
were, for the most part, very slow indeed, 
and there was hardly an expressive passage 
in the music that was not dragged out 


still slower. Only toward the Close of the 
finale did thing's begin to brighten up. We 


felt the same thing about the “Egmont” 
overture, on which the carved initials “‘R. 


_W,” were plainly decipherable. Why, oh 


why, did Wagner have to meddle with this 
overture, and induce people to take all the 
life out of it? 

Mr. Joseffy’s Playing of the Tchaikovsky 
concerto was a triumph from beginning to 
end. We have heard him do a deal of fine 
playing here, first and last, but cannot re- 
member his doing an thing so. entirely 
great as his performafkee of this concerto 
last Saturday. Vigour and beauty of touch, 
dazzling technique, rhythmic life, telling 
accent, all were there to the highest de- 
gree; then the most searching expressive- 
ness in cantilena, the most wondrous deli- 
cacy in fine point-lace work; above all, a 
totality of conception, a subordination of 
details to the whole, that made each move- 
ment stand out as one block! The man 
played as from a tripod! The audience wag 
not slow to appreciate it, and the recalls 
after the concerto was over were many and 
of the heartiest. 

The next programme is: Weber, overture 
to “EKuryanthe;”’ Litolff, concerto-sympho- 
nie for pianoforte, No. 8, in E-flat major, 
“National Hollandois,” opus 45; Berlioz, 
Symphonie fantastique, No. 1, in C major, 
opus l4a. Mme. Mélanie Wienzkowska will 
be the pianist. 

Felix Mottl, who has been suggested as a prob- 
able successor tc Anton Seidl, has been for the 
past sixteen years in Carlsruhe, where he has 
had charge of the Opera House, and in 1893 was 
made general music director, thus securing con- 
trol of all forms of musical undertakings in the 
Baden capital. He is an Austrian, and was 
born near Vienna 42 years ago. He has won 
distinction for the Carlsruhe Theatre in spite 
of rather limited resources, and has been no- 


_tably successful in London and Paris. One of 


his operas was accepted for production at the 


Opéra Comique at the time of his last visit 


there. His association with Richard Wagner | 
_Wwas practically confined to the preparations for 


the Bayreuth festival of I8sS1, which were in- 
trusted to him. Leter he conducted “Parsifa]”’ 
and “Tristan and Isojde” there With great sue- 
cess, and he has also directed at prod uctions of 
the trilogy. His wife is a singer, The former 
prima donna of the Carlsruhe Theatre was Paul- 
ine Mailhac, and she sang the leading réles in 
many of the performances that attracted atten- 
tion to the musical advantages of the little 
town, err Mott! has also been discussed ag 
a possible successor to Emil Paur, who may 
not retain hie post at the head of tre Boston 
Symphonie Orchestra. It is said that Mr. 

aur’s contract with the organization will 
Shortly come to an end and Mmayenot be ‘re- 


try will be w 


‘Othe detinite’ hws tpw Me 
Matter, and the rt ety: oie 
‘pers erested is Hans Richter of Vi 
_ case Mr. Paur returns to Germany, Hes 
Richter, it is said, has declined to come to the | 
United States unless he receives $20,000 a year, 
It is not ene Bhat any one body in this coun- 
I 


ig tO pay suclr a sala i 
tore It . nig that Mo Y Richter: 
are doth unavailable, and that N 

is the only one f 2 farsa 


of reputation 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. *% 
The closing of the Symphony season 
always brings to mind the opening of. 
the Promenade concerts, and. with the 
“usual interval of a week these popular. 
‘entertainments Will’ - begin on’ Monday, 
May 9; the date identical with the be- 
ginning in the past four years.» It has 
come to be an acceptéd fact that Bos- | 
ton cannot get along: without’ these con- 
certs, which ‘retain not only. many of the 
Symphony patrons, but’ also attract . a. 
much larger following of those: who look 
upon a ‘Symphony concert.as something; 
too heavy for their edificat mn, A general, 
admission of 25 cents:-admits Bae Pate. 
to a goodly number of ‘tunresgeryéd tables 
on the floor and to the. seats in’the sac-: 
ond balcony, while an. extra’ quarter. is. 
charged for secured ‘places! at> reserved | 
tables either on the floor or in’ the bal. 
cony, and for seats in the first. balcony 
(gn the sides. Everything Wwill*’be con- 
ducted’ on the same genéral plan ‘as in” 
‘the past. The orchestra of 50. musicians 
from the. ranks of the Symphony cannot 
be excelled ‘in its performance; not only: 
.Of classical,. but of ‘the mdére pupular 
light. music »of the day. The request 
for silence which occasionally aprears 
upon the programme is only as-a matter. 
of. form and by way of caution, for- 
when the great majority of the audiance 
earnestly desire to listen to any Selection 
they can be counted onto maintain the 
silence necessary to its full enjoyment, 
Mr. Zach will again conduct, after two 
very successful seasons, and it will be: 
his earnest endeavor to. satisfy. all: 
tastes. It goes without saying that the 
prevailing spirit of. today .will receive: 
recognition in the performance of our. 
national music. An effort will. be madé 
in the direction of variety and ee Ve 
liveness in the interior decorations of the. 
hall. Most of the special features o 
last season will be duplicated, and it» 
seems safe to assume that the same suc. 
cess will attend the coming season which. 
has obtained: in the past.12 years. As /! 
in the ‘past’ three seasons, the husinegs. | 
management ‘will be under the’direction 
of Assistant Manager F.. R. Comee.. The! 
sale of tickets will opem at. Musie Tfall. 
on Monday morning, May 2, at 9 o'clock! | 
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AAI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28, AT 8, P. M 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ, SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE, No.1, in C major. 
Op. I4A. 
I. REVERIES — PASSIONS: ; 
Largo. — Allegro agitato e appassionato assai. 
II. UN BAL: 
Valse: Allegro non troppo. 
III. SCENE Aux CHAMPs: 
Adagio. 
- MARCHE AU SUPPLICE: 
Allegretto non troppo. 


- SONGE D’ UNE NuItT DE SABBAT: 
Larghetto. — Allegro. 












—— cc 





LITOLFF, CONCERTO-SYMPHON IE for PIANOFORTE, No. 2. 
in -flat major, ‘‘Nationale Hollandois,’’ op. 45. 
I, Maestoso. 
II. Presto. — Allegro. 
III. Andante. 
IV. Allegro vivace. 
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OVERTURE to ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ 
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Soloist: 























Mme. MELANIE WIENZKOWSKA. 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 





MUSICAL MATTERS. 
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Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique 
by the Symphony Orchestra. 


Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique does 
not lose its interest and it has seldom re- 
ceived so good a Performance as at the 
concert of Saturday. It may be regarded 
aS @ musical love-letter Written to the 
pretty Trish actress, Harriet Smithson, 
With the fifth movement a malicious post- 


script written against her, 


An opium dream composed by the son 
of a contirmed Opium eater can Scarceiyv 
be expected to present perfect balance, 
and this Symphony has its moments of 
maundering as well as its instants of lofti- 
est genius. 

The first movement is an example of the 
vagueness of Berlioz, and we do not thrill 
vefy much at the “love-theme” Which 
forins its back-bone, but it forms a good 
Study of orcnestral Scoring and is almost 
the very beginning of the modern school 
of brogramme-music ecStasies. It wag 
Siven with too little Caprice, with only 
Slight indications of its Sighing, longings 
and yearnings, 

The second movement, the dainty waltz, 
was danced in brogans: there Was a heavi- 
ness and inelastic character that suited 
ill to 
twining of the love-theme and the dance 
was made clear and intelligible. 

I’rom this point on Mr. Paur and his 
men achieved a memorable performance 
Of this most intricate and difficult work. 
The dialozue between English, horn and 
oboe, representing shepherd and shep- 
herdess, was extremely beautiful in its 
execution, the English horn especially 
Winning great success, 

There are many instrumental dialogues 
in music, in Beethoven, Raff, etec., one 
may often find the Violoncello become a 
loving youth, while the violin personifies 
& timid maiden, and in Weber’s “Invita- 


tion a la Danse” and (according to the | 
in Beethoven’s two | 
Op. 14, the same dialogue prin- | 
i went “‘fuocoso.”’ 


Composer himself) 
sonatas, 
Ciple is applied to the piano, but scarcely 
any of these dialogues may compare in 
directness and simplicity with this con- 
versation of English horn and oboe, 

We have some times found fault with 
the energy of the kettle-drummer, but on 
this occasion the kettledrums were played 
They have a most import- 
eclogue, for here Berlioz 
has gone beyond Beethoven, who had pro- 
duced a chord by striking the two drums 
together, and Meyerbeer| whe had played 


ant part in this 


| Slonally in horrors, 


Gallic ball-room grace, but the inter- | 


picture and lampooned 
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drums. And they were excellently 
in this performance. 


In the march to execution, the most 


graphic bit of programme-music that the 


the 
Of gilt-edged ad- 


present writer is acquainted with, 
bassoons deserved a host 
jectives. 

Berlioz, in using these brooding tones as 
& constant under-current to his tragedy, 
has accidentally brought back a very an- 
cient Greek touch; in the Ionian cities it 
was the custom to lead culprits to execu- 
tion to the sound of flutes (and under the 
term of “Tibia” one can readily accept 
instruments of the bassoon family) and 
the old Greek historians Say that the 
Nome of Kradias (as this march to execu- 
tion was Called) was Particularly depress- 
ing. 

Berlioz intimates that these muttering 
bassoons pictured the menacing tread of 
the crowd accompanying the tumbril to 
the Suillotine; Possibly he had heard of 
Dickens’s description of such tramping, 
in the “Tale of Two Cities,’’—“‘Headlong, 
mad and dangerous footsteps to force their 
way into anybody’s life, footsteps not easi- 
ly made clean again if once Stained red, 
the footsteps raging in Saint Antoine afar 
off,’’ 

It was altogether a great reading and a 
sreat performance of the dreadful march, 
and we fancy that none of the recent 
Maeterlincks of music, who deal profes- 
can ever equal the 
this picture. The 


actual grimness of 


raucous tone of the ophicleides, which Ber- 
| lioz 


especially desired here, was well imi- 
tated by the tubas. 

In the final scene in Hades Berlioz has 
added to the tone-color of the Imp of the 
orchestra (the Piccolo), a still fiercer in- 
Strument not belonging to the orchestral 
forces—the BE flat clarinette—which Scream- 
ed away ferociously in this infernal tone-«. 
the tender love. 
theme with fiery ardor, Then came that 
wild parody of the “Dies Irae’ with a sar. 
donic counterpoint that was given with 
appropriately fiendish vigor, 

Irom the class of music in this picture 
of the infernal] region we gather the pleas. 
ing inference that there are no musical 
critics in Hades, The berformance of this 
movement was something Superb; the ther. 
mometer never dropped below 1500 in the 
Shade and every measure of the ending 


To go from this to Litolff’s piano con- 
certo in E flat (the “Dutch National’ con- 
certo) was to go from the crater ofVesu- 
vius to the banks of Amsterdam canal; 
the work would have sounded old-fash. 
joned anyway, but now it aiso sounded 
tame, 

Madame Wienzkowska was the pianist; 
she played with vehemence rather than. 
with power, and there were a few DS 
to condone. The shading went to extremes. 
and some passages were inaudible from he 
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| forward the ‘Fantastic’? symphony, which is ina 
certain way a pendant to the ‘*Harold,’”’ inasmuch 
as though each moves an individuality. But iu the 
‘*Harold’’ there is a pensive, quiet, almost melan- 
choly wanderes, who passes through successive 


scenes quite unaffected by them; while in this | 
other work the dreamer beholds the creatureof his | 


devotion swept away from him to become an i1n- 
teger in groupings which he cannot enter, the 
cause of his own horror, and at last atizure in the 
wild rites of a Walpurgis night. The symphony 
comes close to the line which separates the emo- 
tional from tne sensational; but the eloquence, the 
mastery of art and the splendid comman¢ of means 
| Save it. This performance was superb in all res- 
_ pects,—dramatic as well as musical—and the vir- 
_tuosity of the orchestra was luminously demon- 
strated in the many strange and difficult tasks dis- 


today a semblance of life. The jinale 
wes omitted last night, and the order 
of the scherzo and andante was in- 
yerted, What an andante! It should be 
' played by an orckestra in old-fashioned 
‘eourt dress and with a pianist adorned 
bya caireo brooch. Mrs. Wienzkowska 
wasp heard here last seasen ata Knei- 
sel concért. She has good fingers and. 
a lady-like touch. | 
ee & | 
‘fhe program of the last concert of | 
this season will be as follows: Bestho- 
ven’s ‘‘Hroica symphony” and these | 
pieces by Wagner: Overture “Rienzi,” | 
prelude to Tristan and _ Isolde’s love 
death, prelude to Act flf. of ‘“Lohen- 
grin,’ overture to “‘Tannbauser.” 

J Owre Uy Phiiip Hale. | 

It was thoughtless in the clerk of the 

weather to bring down such a storm for 
the last Friday afternoon Symphony 
rehearsal, although perhaps indicative of 


the regular matinee rehearsal girls the 
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opus 55; Wagner, overture to “Rianaf, 
prelude and Isoldens. Lieb So ne 


tan und Isolde;” Introduction to Aat. 
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Symphony No. 8, in B-flat SA 
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pass muster, at a p Ach, ag 


tributed through the score, This work began the wet blanket was an appropriate adjunct rey more to see. w | 
programme, and a fine reading of Weber's 44 their feelings in attending a farewell eB kne" 


‘*Kuryanthe’ overture, the delicate pianissimo performance of the season. All spring | 


parts of which received notable care, ended it. 
Between these was placed the ‘‘Dutch National’ 
concerto-symphony of Litolff, which is no very 
lofty or beautiful accomplishment. Its first move- 
ment goes heavily, its second is a sweet but not 
deep romance, and its last is lively enough but 
superficial. There is good skill in the workman- 
' ship and the various parts fit nicely together, how- 


ever. Thesolo pianoforte was played by Mme.. 


. Melanie Wienzkowska, a beautiful and graceful 
woman and a pleasant player, but apparently not 
one of the first rank, im spite of her command of 
pure tone, quick fingers and some concentrated 
strength. 

The last programme will be: Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ero- 
rica’? symphony, and from Wagner four well worn 


finery was left at home, however, and | 
“with the excéption of a generous lot of 


| violets there was little festive about the 


| gudience, It was an immense one, how- 
| ever, filling every inch of standing room, 
| gallery, stairs and even encroaching on 
‘the musicians’ platform. The. enthust- 
asm at the close was tremendous, and 
Mr. Paur disappeared amid cheers and 
“waving of handkerchiefs. A few of those 
seen in their familiar places were Mr. 
and Mrs. Cc. P. Curtis, Mrs. Higginson, 


Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Montgomery Sears, | 
| Mrs..George Shattuck, Mrs. George D. | 


Charlotte Dana, Mr.» and Mrs. 
Elliot Pratt, Mre. George Baty Blake, 
Mr, John D. Williams, Miss Alice Stack- 
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selections, which might well have been let to rest | . pole, Miss Hunt, Mrs. William A. Rice; | | 
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“showy and som ousness that 
er ccadeus wore off towards the close, 
The bravura displayed by the pianist evi- 
dently won the audience and she was 
heartily recalled twice, at the close. 

With the “Euryanthe’”’ overture the con- 
eert ended. This was played with spirit 
and the delicate passages in pianissimo 
were exquisitely given. A resemblance to 
portions of the fourth ewer ay the 

phony cou e noticed. 
— Louis C. Bison. 
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| There can never be any doubt thatthe music 
| Which Berlioz wrote fora given scene expressed 
_ the spirit and the passion of it, though some moods 
| unquestionably found stronger and more vivid ex- 
| pression throngh his pan than others. At the pen- 
ultimate concert of the season Mr. Paur brought 
forward the ‘*Fantastic’’ symphony, which is ina 
| certain way a pendant to the ‘**Harold,’’ inasmuch 
as though each moves an individuality. But in the 
‘‘Harold’’ there is a pensive, quiet, almost melan- 
choly wanderes, who passes through successive 
scenes quite unaffected by them; while in this 
other work the dreamer beholds the creatureof his 
( devotion swept away from him to become an in- 
| teger in groupings which he cannot enter, the 
cause of his own horror, and at last afizure in the 
wild rites of a Walpurgis night. The symphony 
comes close to the line which separates the emo- 
tional from tne sensational; but the eloquence, the 
mastery of art and the splendid comman® of means 
Save it. This performance was superb in all res- 
pects,—dramatic as well as musical—and the vir- 
tuosity of the orchestra was luminously demon- 
strated in the many strange and difficult tasks dis- 
tributed through the score, This work began the 
programme, and a fine reading of | Weber S 
‘‘Kuryanthe’ overture, the delicate pianissimo 
parts of which received notable care, ended it. 
Between these was placed the ‘‘Dutch National 
concerto-symphony of Litolff, which is no very 


lofty or beautiful accomplishment. Its first move- 


ment goes heavily, its second is a sweet but not 
deep romance, and its last is lively enough but 
superficial. There is good skill in the workman- 
ship and the various parts fit nicely together, how- 
ever. The solo pianoforte was played by Mme. 
Melanie Wienzkowska, a beautiful and graceful 
woman and a pleasant player, but apparently not 
one of the first rank, in spite of her command of 
pure tone, quick fingers and some concentrated 
strength. <4 
The last programme will be: Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kro- 
rica’’ symphony, and from Wagner four well worn 
selections, which might well have been let to rest 
until next year—the ‘*Rienzi’’ overture, the usual 
prelude and and love-death of ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’’ the prelude to the third act of ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,’’ and the **Tannhauser’’ overture. Commer 
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The fantastic symphony of Ber ye 
was finely read and if was played w B 
great spirit and effect. Itisa arsbdg 
eus work when you remember Sap it 
was written over 60 years ago, mats | 
would be marvelous if it were baie pe 
today. I do not say that. the fligh 
of imagination never falters; there are 
moments when _ Berlioz epost ty 
thought; then there is that ig few ee 
nightmare, the March to the ie Wp d, 
» one of the ops gigantic pages of or 
) iterature. 
Cpoor’ Litottt’s corcerto is old, very 
old. It was written in 1846, and tf se 
first played here by Jaell in 1853. vag’ 
Bicomfield-Zeisler plaved dad oi i 
reign of Nikisch in 1889, probab y or 
ithe sake of the scherzo. This pe 
lccherzo is the only mcvement that 1s 
today a semblance of life. |The sinaic 
'S itted last night, and > Le 
Tf GE achereo and andanie ree 
'yerted, What an andante! It shoul be 
played by an orcfestra in beg oi parey eh gt 
court dress and with a i 33 phe tebe og 
hy a cameo brooch. Mrs. Wienskoy ; ca 
was henrd here last seascn at a Ke ; 
se] coneert. She has good fingers an 
a lady-like touch. 
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: P ‘a i he last concert of | 
thie RR y9o will t eh follows « sige ep | 
ven’s ‘‘Hroica symphony gets a, | 
pieces by Wagner: Ove} ot i = rc, | 
prelude to Tristan and_ Isolde’s eee | 
death, prelude to Act fit. of ‘Lo en 
grin,’’ overture to “Tannbauser. 

Journ Philip Hale. 

It was thoughtless in the clerk of the 
weather to bring down such a storm for 
the last Friday afternoon Symphony 
rehearsal, although perhaps indicative of 
the regular matinee rehearsal girls the 
wet blanket was an appropriate adjunct 
to their feelings in attending a farewell 
performance of the season. All spring 
finery was left at home, however, and | 
with the excéption of a generous lot of 
violets there was little festive about the 
gudience. It was an immense one, how- 
' ever, filling every inch of standing room, 
gallery, stairs and even encroaching on 
the musicians’ platform. The. enthusi- 
asm at the close was tremendous, and 
Mr. Paur disappeared amid cheers and 
waving of handkerchiefs. A few of those 

(| seen in their familiar places were Mr. 
| and Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Mrs. Higginson, 
: Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Montgomery Sears, 

Mrs. George Shattuck, Mrs. George D. 

Howe, Mrs. Cecil Wilson, Mrs. Gardner, 

Miss Charlotte Dana, Mr. and Mrs. 

| Elliot Pratt, Mre. George Baty Blake, 
| Mr. John D. Williams, Miss Alice Stack- 
pole, Miss Hunt, Mrs. William A. Rice, 
} Foe ew 
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on Satan y, Concert, given in the Music Halj | bly is in it 
on Saturday evening, was as follows: 
Berlioz; Symphonie Fantastique, No, 1, in-o 
Litoae- major, opus lda, Myke NF 

olff: Concerto-8 aphonie for Planoforte, No. 

| Ne ds en teor, “National Hollan- 

Weber: Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe,’"* 

Mme. Mélanie Wienzkowska 

© performance of Be 


was in many Ways very 
first three movements 
given; especially in the 
orchestra 


a ; ' 
FR Lk is A 4 
‘S A) 

v) 
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movements she did 
tinctly good impression, 
most sympathetic touch j 
has all-sufficient strengt 
, Her Phrasing is eg 
That dangerous place pressive: Litol ff’ 
mé, played by the wood- ty for the expression of 

| , but they can be played olg- 
oo ete a we . and in this Mme.” Wienskowalea® 

arcn to the Scaffo and, | rose to the full height of her opportunity, | 
did not seem to us to produce its full effect. | Her rubato Is Particularly good I 
Whether it was that the Cymbals twice rubato, not merely a dragging 
failing to make their entrance on a char- rhythm without compe 
acteristic effect interrupted the continuity | She well deserved the 
of impression, or that the movement was | her at the end. The a 
Played with less vigor 


of accent than we rather slovenly, the or 
have heard it before we certainly did not they sometimes do when 


| Set the lift from the music that we usually | themselves Superior to a 
do. The bells in the finale were sadly out tuning of the kettle-drums, by the way, 
of tune—indeed, no pains séemed to have |' gave a strangely Fafnerian tinge to Pi 
been taken to have them in tune at all—~ opening measures of the first movement; 
and it was a mistake to have them placed the tonic could pass muster, at a Pinch, but. 
behind the stage; you could hardly hear the dominant was uncanny, : 
them. But, with this exception, the move- Weber’s ‘“Huryanthe” overture was played 
ment went with enormo with a will, but with no exaggerated dis. | 
iveness. The compositio tinction. The too slow Second theme was” 
derfully well. not pleasant. : 
The next programme is: Beethoven. 
Frown a good many | Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, *““Droica,” | 
of the would-be-poetic rabidities of the opus 55; Wagner, Overture to “Rienzi; 
1830 movement in France; but it hag not | prelude and Isoldens Liebestod, from “Trig. 
outgrown the genius with which the young | tan und Isolde;" Introduction to Act III. of 
| Berlioz turned this programme into music, “Lohengrin;” overture to “Tannhduser,{* 


“Scene did our 
délica¢y and 


i 
1 
| 
’ 


| 
| 
i 


ry 
‘ 


| nue bids fair not to outgrow it for some 
me more to come. When we consider how i PNR. og 

little BerlHoz knew of the great symphonic THE S VPHONY CONCERT 
literature of the world at the time he wrote ‘ 
this “Fantastic” symphony—Beethoven's Mamwakel ——— Ws aw | ag 
ninth was not published then—higs musica] . P 

conception seems little short of superhu- Last Concert but One ? the 
man in its vastness. Surely go largely Orchestra’s Season. 
Planned a slow movement had never been 

heard in France before. And, with all the "Se Beas 
questionable points in the work, splendid 
Senius shows itself on every page. 7 , P alas 

It seems to us a mistake to have the cme ene eS 

“Fantastic on a programme when. there Wienzkowska Plays Litolfi’s 
is any solo work to be done, The sym- “Dutch National” Concerto—Her | 
Phony is too long and taxing to the listener Work Not Effective. | 
to come properly anywhere but at the be- The programme for the concert by the || 
sinning of a concert, and to force a solo- } Boston Symphony orchestra in Musie 
Player to appear immediately after that Pigg tei RAP 

‘Witches’ Sabbath” is sheer cruelty, More. | Hall mee ane a re 

over, Litolff’s Dutch concerto jg perhaps Sebo aie hue’ tes FED , 

the last work one wants to hear in such a Overture ‘‘EKuryanthe’’ Weber | 
connection today. The concerto is, upon The soloist was Mme. Melaine Wiénz- ||) 
the whole, a stronger work than might kowska. os i | 
have been expected from Litolf?, who was he orchestration of the Berligz sym- 
an able musician enough, but no heavy- phony still holds its own firmly, not- |! 
weight. There is a rather unusually strong withstanding the stride that has been I 
cone of wontewe yd ta. Poi ng hia made in instrumentation by the more {- 
rst movement; the Dutch tunes he intro. +} 
duces in the scherzo and the finale are cap- modern composers, to whom ne polntas: 


Brilliant Performance of Berlioz’s 


} 


| 
| 


‘ital in themselves, and he uses them with |°Ut the new path in the art, And it” 
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BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in B-flat major, 
Op. 55. 
Allegro con brio. 
Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 


Scherzo: Allegro vivace. Trio. 
Finale: Allegro molto. 


‘“Broica,”’ 


~w 
~ - 
- aa lons — 
- “ ._ 7 ” 


OVERTURE to ‘Rienzi, der letzte der Tribunen,”’ 


PRELUDE AND ISOLDEN’S LIEBESTOD, from 
‘Tristan and Isolde.” 


WAGNER. INTRODUCTION To ACT ITI. of ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 


WAGNER. OVERTURE to ‘*Tannhauser.’’ 





‘who pave followed tities, There. is never 
‘any confusion in his scores; every part | 
stands out distinctly, even in the noisi- | 
est and most massive moments. 


This work, with its companion sequel, 
was written by him while yet a pupil | 
at the Conservatoire, and it is easy to. 
understand why it should have excited | 
the disgust of the classical Cherubini, | 
independently of his personal hatred of | 
the young composer. It was this sym- 
phony that moved Paganini, after hé | 

d heard it performed, to kneel before 
Berlioz, kiss his hands, and the next 


| * SBAS : - 
(fhorning to send him a check for f.20,- ASON 18 97-98 
The opening movement and the finale 
have aged somewhat. but:the ‘‘Scene in | ; 
‘the Fields” and the ‘March to the Scaf- | ON SYM PH 
-fold’’ still retain their original freshness | | RKCHESTRA 
and interest, possibly because one is not } 
disturbed, in listening to them, by at- | 
tempting to discover at every nee ee | 
meaning as programme music. ey te | 
their own story lucidly and are attrac- | Mr. EMIL PAUR, Condueton. 
‘tive as music pure and simple. The per- 
formance of the work was brilliant in 
every way, splendid in its tone color and 
Bteadily impressive in the fine dramatic | ———_________ 
force that marked it. | 
The Litolff concerto is irremediably lj 
‘old fashioned, its banalities are count- | Y rf 
less, and its pretentiousness, in view of | CONC RY, 
the flimsy results, almost silly. The | f 
‘Scherzo is its one redeeming point, slight | | 
as it is. Here is the only opportunity | |Last of the Season. } 
afforded the soloist to come into promi- | 
“rage ae Bh in this spevernen’ ae 
s little else than weak conventionality. QQ, 
Mme. Wienzkowska was unfortunate in . SATU R 
coming after the many artists of the DAY, APRIL OO, AT 5, pP M 
first rank who have been heard here re- : 
cently. Her playing was neat and in the 
gies 4) tabs fluent _e pion aing, but | 
suffered by inevitable comparisons, | | 
and also by the composition which she | | Programme. 
had chosen for a display of her powers. || 
She was generously applauded and re- 
ceived a recall, } ans 
The next concert will be the last of | , SYMPHONY No. 3, in B-flat m 
this season’s series. The programme | Op. ss 
for it is: Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica,’’ sym- | — 
“phony, and .Wagner’s ‘‘Rienzi,’’ over- | . Allegro con brio. 
_ture;, the prelude to “Tristan and , Marcia funehs ee 
' “Isolde,” and ‘“Isolde’s Love Death”; a huake bine At 4510 assal. 
| the prelude to act 3, ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ and zm scherzo: \llegro vivace, 
the ‘‘Tannhauser” overture. . Finale: 


ajor, ‘‘Eroica,”’ 


Trio. 
Allegro molto. 


WAGNER. SIT Dp Tr rr iit 
OVERTURE to ‘‘Rienzi, der letzte der Tribunen,”’ 


WAGNER. 


‘RELUDE AND ISOLDEN’S LIEBESTOD. from 
Tristan and Isolde.” 


WAGNER 


INTRODUCTION To ACT ITT, of “Lohengrin.” 


WAGNEE : . 
AGNER. OVERTURE to ‘‘Tannhiuser.”’ 
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September 27, 1898, at 10 A. Mm. 
30, 1898, at Io A.M. 


TICKETS for the 
y, September 26 


, Tuesday, 


September 29, 
September 


certs. 


OPENING CONC ERT 


kets, Thursday, 
kets, Friday, 


$7.50 tickets 
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MUSIC AND CURIOSITY. , 
uf raha if “y? | G ¢ 


With the concert given last evening the pres- 


jent season of the symphony concerts closed, 
jand perhaps it may not be entirely unprofitable , 
|to set down some thoughts suggested by the I 
‘occasion. The Symphony orchestra is justly 
‘held in affectionate regard by the music lov- 
‘ing public of Boston, and a personal interest 
is felt in the welfare of the organization. Mu- - 
sical art, however, and personal interest are 
‘not necessarily synonymous, and it sometimes 
happens that a curiosity to see acts unfavor- | 


ably on the desire to hear. One sometimes 
hears, for example, that interest in the sym- 
phony coneerts can be maintained only by 


changing the conductor at the end of every - 


three or four years. 

This assertion is a heresy against the high- 
est form of art and, in consequence, its falsity 
is well worth the proving. A conductor is not 
i prima donna and a concert is not an opera, 


t0un opera we certainly go to a symphony con- 
cert to hear the best music adequately inter- 
preted. We go to satisfy aesthetic taste and 
not curiosity. It is as false to assert as a prin- 
ciple that it is necessary to change a conductor, 
is to claim that it is necessary to change the 
lirst violinist or the entire orchestra. 

The eagerness to see M. Lamoreaux, Herr 
ichter or Signor Somebody Else is confined 
to the few, the many are content to take the 
good as it is, and if among these are not many 
professional musicians the reticence may be 
taken for anything but an evidence of justice 
or sincerity. It is doubtful if in its entire 
career the Symphony orchestra has had a bet- 
tr eonductor than Mr. Paur, or one who has 
ben more eagerly anxious to advance the 
Cause of sound art. No conductor reposes on 
i bed of violets, and no conductor of worth 
las ever met with the approval and good will 
0. those who serve under him. Every am- 
bitious musician from the first violinst down 
t0 the drummer feels that he was born to be a 
“nduetor, and feels the injustice of being com- 
belled to follow where genius indicates that 
le should lead. Wherever a good conductor is 
found it will be discovered that the majority 
of the orchestra are opposed to him, some pas- 
‘ively others actively and all ungenerously. 
The fact is undeniable whatever may be the 
‘Xplanation; and on close investigation it will 


be generally found that the unfavorable things 
1 


‘that are said of a conductor chiefly originate in 


his own orchestra. Of course this does not ap- 
ply to our symphony orchestra which is natur- 
ally an exception to an otherwise universal 
rule. 

Then there is the difficulty of programme 
making. The Boston public is impatient of a 
symphony concert that lasts over one hour and 
a half, and it is impossible to get much variety 
in this limited amount of time, especially when 
& symphony, like the “Fantastic” of Berlioz 


| consumes sixty-five minutes of the time. In- 


novators suggest that long symphonies should 
be mutilated to bring them within regulation 
time; but while something may be said for this 
on the score of comfort, more may be said 
ugainst it on the side of art. 

Another discomfort against which the econ- 
ductor must contend is the unjust anger of 
those whose compositions he is compelled to re- 
fuse. Hades has no fury like the musician 
whose opus six has been rejected. Before his 


. work was scorned he may have been the per- 
ud whatever may be our intentions in going ' 


sonal friend of the conductor and _ publicly 
praised him for being the very choicest speci- 
men of his kind; after, friendship vanishes and 
the same lips that uttered noble praise now in- 
dulge in ignoble calumny. 

Then in many cases the conductor suffers the 
humiliation of feeling that he is treated like a 
sack of potatoes or a bale of hay, made to feel 
as if he were the personal property of those 
who engage him. There is no profitable art, on 
the money side, where there is no business, 
but when a man is master of his profession, 
when he worthily fills the highest position in 
his profession it would seem that he should be 
treated as something more important than so 
much dry goods, to be held or rejected at the 
whim of the purchaser. A business transac- 
tion that is capable of humiliating a master 
artist in his own eyes and in those of others 
is a business transaction that has little to com- 
mend it. 

The conductor has other annoyances that 
need not be here set down, but enough has been 
written to demonstrate that it is unjust to ac- 
cuse him of faults that are born of the pesi- 


tion he holds, the faults for which he should 


not be blamed. A larger injustice, and this 
time to the progress of true art, is that a good 
conductor should be lost through the erroneous 
belief that our art loving public is yearning for 
novelty. It is possible that Mr. Paur hag his 
faults; it is probable that some of his critics 
would perform marvels if they were allowed to 
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wield the baton in their untried hands; but it | 


is still worth repeating that Mr. Paur is the 


best conductor that has yet appeared before a | 
symphony audience, and the capable few who tm 
have had the opportunity of making the com- | 


parison unhesitatingly assert that he is the peer 
of any conductor. Comparison, howéver, is 


not necessary, for to all who choose to caie and | 
‘are fit to judge he has shown his rare skill asa 
his catholic taste his musicianly | 


conductor, 
knowledge and his large sympathy for our na- 
tive composers. What 2 change of conductors 
may mean, our lovers of music too well know, 
for they have seen the symphony orchestra 
sink from its high estate towards nothingness. 
Mr. Paur has compelled praise even from those 
who started out with flinging mud at him at 
any cost, and his real worth may be gauged 
by comparing the criticisms of the New York 
newspapers when he first appeared in that city 
with the criticisms that now greet him. To 
extort praise from those who came with the 


deliberate intention to censure is an honor that | 


can be won only by the highest merit, and 
that honor belongs to Mr. Paur. 

Our symphony orchestra is the pride of Bos- 
ton and the envy of other cities, and as it has 
won its highest record under its present con- 
ductor, it seems unwise to disturb the present 
happy conditions for the sake of gratifying 
morbid curiosity or unlovable envy. It is said 
that the present business relations make it pos- 
sible to retain Mr. Paur in the position that he 
has held with so much honor to himself and 
with so much profit to the progress of his art; 
and for the sake of art it is to be sincerely 
hoped that the most strenuous efforts will be 
made to prevent him from retiring. 


vd of the Symphony orchestra, 
sieht ‘years’ absence, is as great 
sxriment as ‘the marriage of a 
oe her first love. Years have 

c a. ly changed them both. The 
lar mo r of youth has died out; there are 
ns is of maturity, of mutual indépen- 
, that can bode no good to the new 
gh he 1owever romantic its construc-_ 
Eaareiders may well speculate 
ywisdom of *‘going back’’in Time's 

. Yes, it is a to recall the 
i ate . Freshen it up as one may 
h. ple ¢ “memories, it is really as. 
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| to their fair presence on Friday after- 
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two youngsters of tender years! It is 


too sad for words. If susceptible Bos- 


ton audiences had thelr say, a Sym- 


: phony orchestra, conductor should take 


a vow of celibacy, and promise to be, 
first of all, a society man, before he 
could be engaged. 


The Promenade Concerts 


The regret which prevails at the close of 
each Symphony season is very materially | 
tempered by the announcement of the | 
Music Hall promenade concérts which fol- 
low at an interval of a week. Those who | 
have attended the Symphony concerts find | 
upon the programmes enough of their fa- 
vorite selections to continue their allegi- 
ance, while the general public, rather 
more partial to popular’and lighter num- 
bers, add their presence to the goodly 


throng. So everybody in the musical and 


social world is satisfied, and another sea- 
son brings its testimony to the unfailing 
popularity of these concerts. 

If one looks closely for the secret of this 
success, perhaps a greater part could be 
found in the quality of performance of the 
orchestra, made up of fifty of the same 
musicians who have sustained the reputa-. 
tion of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The power of good music could not be bet- 
ter shown than in the prevailing quiet 
among an audience rather predisposed to 
independence of action, when any favorite 
selection is being given. 

Everything this season will be conducted 
in very much the old way. There will be 
the usual reserved tables, and seats in the 
first balcony at the side, There will also 
be a generous number of unreserved tables 
and the entire second balcony given up 


the holders of admission tickets, While 


there will be no attempt at startling 

changes in the way of interlor decorations, 
an effort in the direction of novelty and 

attnctreanaint will be made. All the 

special features of the previous season will 
as far as possible be repeated. 

AG has been the custom for several sea- 
sons past, the conductor will again be se- 
lected from the ranks of the Boston 

ymphony Orchestra, and the announce- 
ment will be received with pleasure that 
Mr. Max Zach, who for the past three sea- 
sons has won m ends, will. again 
conduct. Mri Zach h shown a& very 
commendable intention to gratify ali” 


tastes, vg) Pah agg by the earlier S asyitt 


jeramimes ready in preparation. — 
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LAT }} ef. out interest. A careful 

i We 4... consideration | of the pro- 

grammes will; show that, a8 a whole, 

; the music performéd: during’ the season 
4 shews a somewhat’, broader. eclecticism 
vin, point of: ‘taste ‘than’ ‘has - ‘generally 
been the rule at these concerts. Of 
course, it was inévitable that’ works’ by. 
German composére should: prevail, for 

| thdse must- form the-backbone - “of any. 

_ Season of. classicali.orchestral. music; but 
 Prance,. Italy and. Russia have found a 
fair representation. Beethoven. had the 
largest. representation . with 12> works, 
; These’ included..the~.2d,..3d,° 5th, 6th; .7th. 
bass 8th “symphonies ‘and “three. moves 

ments ofthe: 9th symphony... ° Wagner. 
came. next with. nine compositions. | 

‘Tschaikowsky was represented by eight 
‘works; Berlioz, Brahms and Mozart by 
five ,each} Dvorak, Mendelssohn, Korsa- 
koff;, Schumann and Weber, by three 
‘each; Auber, Chabrier, Grieg, Handel, 
‘Haydn, Loeffler, MacDowell, Saint. 
Saens and Smetana, by two each; and: 
:Baich, Mrs. Beach, Bizet, F, David, 

«Gernsheim, Glazounoff, Gluck, Golter-— 
‘manh, Humperdinck, : ‘Litolf; Massenet, 

; Meyerbeer, Paderewski, Paganini, Pop- 
,ber,: Raff, ‘Rubinétein,: ‘Schubert;: Seams: 

‘dati, Strube, ee Strauss and. sue | 

‘van by one each: : 

: ‘Russian oomniiaate came ‘into. marked: ( 
“prominence, with 12 works. “The compo- 
sitions head fox the first time in Boston | 
‘were ninéin number, as follows: ‘Rhap-. 
sody for orchestra, *“Espana,’’ by Chab- Fl 


rier; concerto fr vilin, .op., 92," - | 
,heim; lyric poem for orchestra, obs ie ee 
‘ Glazounoff; symphonic poem, ‘ 
. de- Tintagiles,” oeffler; overture; brs 
| Gra de Pague Russe,” op, 36, and’ HN cg 
inte No, 2, “Antar,”’ Rinsiey Sorsa-~ 
Avo Spracéh Zarathustra,’?; a Che | 
oBrd 8 trauss; concerto for. violin. 
« elds mcnalkcows Strube;. Italian “apric!, 
aye meérican a: fi testes composerd. 
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wield the baton in their untried hands; but it 
is still worth repeating that Mr. Paur is the | 
best conductor that has yet appeared before a 
symphony audience, and the capable few who 
have had the opportunity of making the com- 
parison unhesitatingly assert that he is the peer 
of any conductor. Comparison, however, is 
not necessary, for to all who choose to ca.ie and 
ure fit to judge he has shown his rare skill as a 
conductor, his catholic taste his musicianly 
knowledge and his large sympathy for our na- 
tive composers. What 2 change of conductors 
may mean, our lovers of music too well know, 
for they have seen the symphony orchestra 
sink from its high estate towards nothingness. 
| Mr. Paur has compelled praise even from those 
who started out with flinging mud at him at 
any cost, and his real worth may be gauged 
| by comparing the criticisms of the New York 
/newspapers when he first appeared in that city 
' with the criticisms that now greet him. To 
extort praise from those who came with the 
deliberate intention to Censure is an honor that 
cun be won only by the highest merit, and 
that honor belongs to Mr. Paur. 


Qur symphony orchestra is the pride of Bos- 


i ton and the envy of other cities, and as it has 
won its highest record under its present con- 
ductor, it seems unwise to disturb the present 
happy conditions for the sake of gratifying 
morbid curiosity or unlovable envy. It is said 
that the present business relations make it pos- 
sible to retain Mr. Paur in the position that he 
has held with so much honor to himself and 
with so much profit to the progress of his art: 
und for the sake of art it is to be sincerely 
hoped that the most strenuous efforts will be 
made to prevent him from retiring. 
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The return of Mr. Gericke to the con- 
ductorship of the Symphony orchestra, 
after eight years’ absence, is as great 
an experiment as the marriage of a 


widow with her first love. Years have | 
certainly changed them both. The | 
glamour of youth has died out; there are | 
signs of maturity, of mutual indepen- | 


“will like the r wenee™ fikisch was ot 
ways their idol, at least until Mrs. 
Nikisch appeared on the scene, and it 
has always been a grievance, in regard 
to Mr. Paur, that he was so indifferent 
to their fair presence on Friday after- 
noons. But now, here comes Mr. 
Gericke, protected by Mrs. Gericke and 
two youngsters of tender years! It is 
too sad for words. If susceptible Bos- 
ton audiences had their say, a Sym- 
phony orchestra conductor should take 
a vow of celibacy, and promise to be, 
first of all, a society man, before he 
could be engaged. 


The Promenade Concerts | 


The regret which prevails at the close of | 
each Symphony season is very materially | 
tempered by the announcement of the 
Music Hall promenade concerts which fo)- 
low at an interval of a week. Those who 


have attended the Symphony concerts find | 


upon the programmes enough of their fa- 


| 
vorite selections to continue their allegi- 


ance, while the general public, rather 


more partial to popular and lighter num-_ 


bers, add their presence to the goodly 
throng. So everybody in the musical and 
social world is satisfied, and another sea- 
son brings its testimony to the unfailing 
popularity of these concerts. 

If one looks closely for the secret of this 
success, perhaps a greater part could be 
found in the quality of performance of the 
orchestra, made up of fifty of the same 
musicians who have sustained the reputa- 
tion of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The power of good music could not be bet- 
ter shown than in the prevailing quiet 
among an audience rather predisposed to 
independence of action, when any favorite 
selection is belng given. 

Everything this season will be conducted 
in very much the old way. There will be 
the usual reserved tables, and seats in the 
first balcony at the side. There will also 
be a generous number of unreserved tables 
and the entire second balcony given up to 
the holders of admission tickets. "While 
there will be no attempt at = startling 
changes in the way of interior decorations, 
an effort in the direction of novelty and 
attractiveness will be made. All the 
special features of the previous season will 
as far as possible be repeated. 

As has been the custom for several sea- 
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SUMMARY of the work. 
done by: the ,Boston Sym- 
.,phony orchestra ' during | 
its. 17th season, just 
»Cclosed,. may not be with- 
A careful | 
| consideration of the pro- 
grammes will : show that, as a whole, 


out interest. 


the music performed during the season 


‘shows a somewhat broader eclecticism 


‘in, point of ‘taste * than has generally | 


been the rule at these concerts. Of ' 
course, it was inévitable that works al 
| German composéres: should prevail, 

| these must.form the ‘backbone -of aad 
. Season of. classical orchestral. music; but 


France, Italy and Russia have found a 
fair representation.: Beethoven had the 


largest representation with 12. works. 
, Lheve included. the: 2d,..3d, 5th, 6th, 7th 


and’ 8th - symphonies and ‘three move- 
ments ofthe: 9th symphony. W agner 
came next with nine compositions. 
Tschaikowsky was represented by eight 
works; Berlioz, Brahms and Mozart by 
five each? Dvorak, a ae ng 


koff; Schumann and Weber, three 
‘each; Auber, Chabrier, ral Handel 
‘Haydn, 
Saens and Smetana. by two each, and 
Bach, Mrs. Beach, Bizet, F, 
-Gernsheim, 


Loeffler, MacDowell, . Saint- 


Russian composers came into marked 


“prominence, with 12 works. “The compo- | 
sitions head for the first time in Boston 
were ninevin number, as follows: Rhap- 
sody for orchestra, ‘‘Espana,’’ by Chab- | 


‘Séetot Work 01 of ‘the ‘oad 


‘| Alex ander Siloti, A. 'M 
‘°berto Jones, Mrs. (Bicontion: Ziesler, ond § 


Javid, C 
Glazounoff. Gluck, Fone rh le 
mann, Humperdinck, ° Litolf, Massenet, 
_Meyerbeer, Paderewski, Paganini, Pop- 
»ber, Raff, Rubinstein, Schubert, : 
bati, Strube, Richard Strauss and Sulli- | 
ivan by one each: | 
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ently of those of!the Symphon piel oa a | 


tra were the a til afae ef 
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Mme, Melanie Wienzowska. The vio-"] 
linis.. was Miss Olive Meade. The vocal- | 


ists were M. IFrangeon-Davies, Mrs. 
_ Georg Henschel, Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, 
| M. Staudigl, Miss Gertrude May Stein, 


and Mrs. “Marion Titus. The members 


.of the orchestra who appeared as solo- 
‘ists were Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr. Franz 
‘Kneisel, Mr. Isidor. Schnitzler; Mr. Al-: 


win Schroeder, and Mr. Leo Schulz. 
'. The orchestra throughout the season 
has ‘been at the highest stage of eéffj- 


ciency, and Mr. Paur greatly increased 


the esteem he had won. in preceding 


- years by his brilliant eapacity and the 
| Splendor of the-.-artistic,,resultgs he 


achieved. 

The programme of the’ last concert 
announces that the opening concert of 
the 18th season.will take place on: the . 


eyening of Oct. 15. Contrary to the cus- 


tom ‘that has hitherto prevailed, his an- 
nouncement does not present: the name | 
of the conductor for next séasonh, a fact” 
which indicates that it is. not: yet dee" 
cided who is to occupy that position. As. 
is generally. known,~Mr, Paul’s contract* 
was for five years, with the privilége, ° 
on the part of Mr; "Higginson, to renew 
it for another term of the same len 
-and:in case the contract was not 
renewed, Mr. Paur was'to receive Rit 
as compensation; It. is evident that 


‘there has been nd ‘Getiewat up to Sohal 
| and that. no ote attr che has. be 
“thp mer to ‘re} oitee hi the: names 


‘Tesuriie | his. position. 
withoit the °. bonus. Of course,” 
from a purely business’ standpoint,. 
there is no’ fault to >be: found with: 
this: arrangement; -but - the situation, 


nevertheless, must be far from pleasant { 


or flattering to Mr. Paur who is only to 
remain in case no “*sirable con- 
ductor is open to an engagement or is 
willing to come. Under the _  cirecum- 
stances,it is hard to decide whether or 
no it would be a compliment to Mr. 
, Paur to express the wish that he may 
{ be retained. In: any event, if a change 
should be made, It 4s quite certain that 
it will not be eé to replace him with 


‘a more able, earnest and mauler h! ne 


aspiring successor. 


sons past, the conductor will again be se- || Tier; concerto fr vilin, .op.. 92, Gerns- 
lected from the ranks of the Boston |. heim; lyric poem for orchestra, op. 12,: 


Symphony Orchestra, and the announce- | Glazounoft Symphonic poem, ‘‘La Mort rehearsal, Friday afternoon, and espe«- 
ment will be received with pleasure that | } de Tintagiles, Loeffler; overture, :.‘‘La 


Grande Pague Russe,”’ op. 36, and sym- cial interest was shown in the pianist, 
Mr. Max Zach, who for the past three sea- | ‘Phony No. 2, ‘‘Antar,” Rinsky Korsa- | Mme. Wienz Kowska. She is a young, 
sons has won many friends, will again 


-koff; ‘‘Avo Sprach Zarathustra,” Rich- 
conduct. Mr. Zach has shown a_ very ard Strauss; concerto for violin in’ G, | 294 very pretty, brunette, of graceful 


| op. .13, Gustav Strube; Italian Capric-, figure, and was exceedingly well dressed, 
commendable intention to gratify all cio, Tschaikowsky, : is Her gown was of mauve brocade, the 
tastes, as evidenced by the earlier pro- | ‘American and’ resident composers. | podice of jacket effect, with cream lac 
grammes already in preparation. | ‘were nap eeen ted. by, six. works: Mrs. | fete 
As for the past three seasons, the busi- ii ‘HoH. 4. Beach ip «the. “Gaelic? sym: | and girdle and sash of mauve satin. 
: or 
ness management will be under the direc ‘de Tintagiles,” andthe fantastic con-' 
tion of Assistant Manager F. R. Comee. ‘certo for ’cello and.orchestra; Mr. E./A.. 
The sale of tickets begins at Music Hall on 


| _ MacDowell, in the ‘Indian’ suite, and 
Monday, May 9, at nine o'clock. guy %eiag 


dence, that can bode no good to the new | 
menage, however romantic its construc- 
tion, and outsiders may well speculate 
on thewisdom of “‘going back’’in Time’s 
‘tracks. Yes, it is a risk to recall the 
! past to life. Freshen it up as one may 
with pleasant memories, it is really as 
“dead as a door nail. The experiment is 
Only successful when an entirely new 
get of feelings are to be engrossed in 
the maintenance of harmony. As far as 
‘the Symphony audjence’s happiness is 
concerned, it must wipe © ill past im- 
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Notes and Comments on Pieces, 
= Singers and Players. 


ie enn ‘Mart: >au, youst : Hofmann, ‘Pug- \ 
no were in the market. _ | 
‘Nordica, Plancon, Campanari, Ysaye, 


Symphony concerts in other cities. 


The Symphony Season of ‘Marteau, Hofmann,, Pugno appeared at 


x % 


| 
wet 
1897 1898. The Beeston Symphory Orchestra is 
| rich in solo violinists and ’eellists 
| E Each year certain appear with the reg- 
es ole of a well-behaved comet. 
ieee ght it not be well to have fewer so- 
| aes to engage the very best that are 
ard Kneisel Quartet. hee satus t 
| And dis it not true that the standard 
| required fer a solo appearance at these | 
, cone erts is sinking steadily? | 
It is not necessary to be disagreeable 
bv indulging in retrospective criticism, 
ard yot a glance at the list of soloists | 
hi we aN of the past season will show that all | 
The seventeenth season of the Sym- | Were not worthy of the honor. | 


phony Orchestra closed last night. *k | 
These erchestral pieces were heard in | It must also be confessed that the | 
‘Boston for the first time: | programs, as a rule, were poorly ar- 


‘Glazounoff: Lyric Poem, Oct. 16. j} ranged, and were ta@o often uninter- 


ey Tintagiles, 0 doar 8, March 19. So There were brilliant performances, 
oe Pepi maaeee * $0 asta ee iad such as that of “Thus Spake Zarathus- 
Rimsky- -Korsakoff: “Russian Easter,” }j tra,’ ‘“‘Scheherazade,”’ Tschaikowsky’s 

symphonies, MacDowell’s Indian suite, 


Oct. 2 2S, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: ie "" Mé rag | the concertos played by Messrs. Joseffy, 
eee (ichard): 90), Thus Spake 4ara- |) sijot) and MacDowell. On the other 
‘Strube: Concerto for violin and orches- 


ra, Dec. 11. 
ic Oct, 23. 


“‘Tschaikowsky: Italian Caprice, : 
’ These concertos were heard for the T now adda a complete list of works | 


first time at these concerts: performed: 
Paepapelm: Violin concerto in D major, I SYMPHONIES. 


‘T,oeffler: Symphonic Poem, ‘Death of | esting. 
| 


and Beethoven suffered. 


' 
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: hand, Brahms as well as Mozart, Haydn | 
| 


| 
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} } 
* Oct. 23, Paganini-Gorski, caprice A} Beach. Symphony in E minor, ‘‘Gael- | 


Lad minor, Jan. 15; Tschaikowsky, piano |) ic.” 
concerto No. 2, Feb. 6. peethoven Symphony No. 7, Sym- 
‘Humperdinck’s prelude to “Hinsel und phony No. 5, Symphony No. 2, Sym- 
" Gretel’ and Chabrier's ‘“Mspana”’ phony No. 6, Three movements from 


were played at these concerts for the Symphony No. 9, Symphony No. 8, 
pest time Symphony No. 3. 


ir 

big | Bersioz. Symphonie fantastique. 

Pats o * | Brahms. Symphony No. 3, Symphony 
ty 4, Symphony No. 1. 


me me reir | ears | 
rae soloists who mace their appc 1 J ean. Symphony No. 5. 


‘ance for the first time at these concerts || fayvqn. Symphony in C maser. 
Ew Gres.” ” | ‘Ours,’ opus 66. Symphony in G 
Singers: Mrs. Titus (Oct. 50), Miss Stein major (Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 18 
(Nov. 97), Mr. Staucig! (Jan. b, Mr. Mendeissohn. Symphony No. 3. 
oy ¥frangcon Davies (March 19), Mrs. | Mozart. Symphony No. 46, in D major 
Jacoby (Apiil 9). : 

tclinists: Miss Mead, Jan. 29. piter.’ 
ists: Mr. Jonas (Nov. 20), Mr. Siloti | Rai. Symphony, ‘Im Walde.” 

- (Feb. 5), Mrs. Wienzkowska (April ee be 
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BA). 
ihaont. ‘Unfinished symphony. 


(ikGchel, No, 504). Symphony, ‘‘Ju- 


Rimsky-Korsakoft. Symphony No. 2, 


Py Schumann. Symphony No. 1, in B-flat 


a 
_ The soloists in all wereas follows: 


Sing ‘ers: Mrs. Henschel, Mrs. Titus, minor. 


major. Symphony No. 4, mw 


rs. Jac. by, Miss Stain, Mr. Ffrans- Sgambati. Symphony No, 1, in D ma- 


b -son-Davies, Mr. Staudigi—6. ah ais jor. 
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‘Violinists: Meesrs. Schnitzler, Kneisel ttachaikowsky. Symphony No. 6 Sym- 


os eect (2), Shenmowski, Miss phony, ‘‘Pathétique.’’ 
II. SUITES AND SERENADES. 


peameats: Messrs. Schroeder and Schulz 
Bizet. “‘L’Arlésienne,’’ Suite No. 1. 


p Plantits:, Messrs. Joseffy, Siloti, Mac- | Brahms. Serenade No. 1, in D major. 
Bets Dowell. Taine, Mrs. Zeisler and | pyorék. Suite in D major. 

| Mrs. ‘Wienzkowska—6. Grieg. Four Movements from Suite No 
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¢ . a ”» 
| Ch abrier, Prelude to Act IT ‘ | Chabrier. Rh amnation de Faust. 
ie doline.” . Of “Gwen- “Banana.” apsody for Orchestra, 
vorg t '@) ror x oo oer P ry 
Ht AzZounolf. ig 5, red one ‘i | Lo aitines ,wo Northern Melodies far 
umper D>. , or Orches > 
perdinck. Prelude to ‘ enone ee | Rubinstein Ballet Music from ‘Der 
J0efiler. Syr | é on, 
M 5 Tintag wien? a groom: “La Mort mee ay wr a Capea tae ae 
endelssohn. Overty rr | ae te ae 
Overture, “Meeresst! lie Ruy Blas,” j y ‘ae W talsermarsch, ner an 
M mrad Fahrt.’ le und glueck- kuere, ae tuolaey "ete Sted: peel 
evel 2 . 4 yee : aens 4 
tbl, “Rerevtdte tert to ‘Struensee,’ w fristan und Isolde, diebestod, from 
Rimsky-K o “Die Z Zaubertioeie ,~ Weber. Invitation to the D 
Orsakoff. Overtur 6 ranged by We aCe, eae 
Grande Paque Runes. ture La y eingangner, 


Smetana. , Overture to “Prod: : 
dana ne-7 Composers of orebieaie and instru 


vesta,’ Sy m 
if phonic Poem PS ? 4 
Strauss, Richard. Sy manhecia eRVG, ’ mental works counting Mr. [I 


‘Alsd spr 
Tschaikow?ky. h Farathustra, ‘9 an American citizen, are thus dis 
antasia ‘Francesca | tributed: German, 18; French, 6; Aries 
, « - 


da Rimini.” © 
verture, ‘*1g]9 inc 
Wagner. Prelude to tpi 2 Meister- an, 93 Russian, 3: Italian, 2; Bohemian, 


reduction ike to “Rienzi.” os 1s; Norwes: an, 1; Pole,-i. 
O ° fev re > 
grin.” Prelude at pls at Lohen- ee number of instrumental perform- 
Wwenes Overture to * ‘Tannhaeuser Is- ances according to nationality: are, Ger- 
xo oe Overture to “Puryanthe Ser, Wee an, 40; Russian, 10; IYrench, 9; Ameri- 
IJNCERTS AND INSTR can, 6; Bohemian, 8; Italian, 2; N 
ry. U MEN. ; Weeris . > ? “* 4 or- 
; TAL SOLOS. tf ~&1lani, L Pole, ik 
seethoven. Remay | 
anza for Violj : | a *s 
major, (T. Adam ; nranete eRe ae 4 I " 
« OWs t is ) oO 
Gernsheim. ¢ oncerto rhage li i more Ren “pall sretted that: thé naniee ae 
major, (Se} aputzier). lolin, in D : Lippe odern Irench composers do not 
appear on the program: thus Vincent 


Goltermann. ‘anti 
. . illena for , 1? 
Orchestra rane huis). ‘Cello and H d’Indy and Charpentier are apparently 


Litolff. Concerto-s ry UNK 
it. ymphoni “3 4 unknown, and th Ig 
' Fahy Do Wienzkows Moats aie No. 3, tirely hy MR hanes i Belgian school is en- 
4 =p antastic Con : bead 
orcerto for ’Cello | Beethoven led with 12 performances, 


and Orchestra, MS. ( 
MacDowell. Conte us (Schroeder agner 
powell. Concerto for Piano. 5, oR fo ‘sner tolowed with 9, then amis 
is «i tacDowell). , . 2, ischaikowsky with 8. 
aderewski., Concerto for Piano i r 
minor, (Jonas), ano, in A De ey h bs 
aranini. Caprice vi ne next Symphony concert 
arranged by tiatisiag oe opus 1, | given Oct. 15. The auction sale a ee be 
Aa Adamow VSki). +orski, cz. tickets will be as follows: ae 
| gi teat Dance of Syiphs for ’Cello ang |..Friday_ afternoo 
oe, Orchestra (Schulz). nd.’ | tickets, Monday, Sept PuDO rehearsals—$12 
Salnt-Saéns, Goteert for Viol; ec cuets, Monday, Sept. 26, 1898, at 10 A. Mig 
‘3 3. (Miss Ale: ad). iOlin, No. 4's <a sels, Luesday, Sept. 27, 1898, at 10 | 
oncerto for Piz ino, N Satur | 
c ¢ ; re IT, eatu ay ven o ue 2 : 
licld-Zeisler). o. 4 (Mrs, Bloom- or ethet age gone tan 1 ch ae ah pie i 4 
) oO rs: ‘ : = ma : By : rrr Se a 
Strub; » Concerto for \ iolin, in G major I tickets, I'riday, Sept. 36, 1898, at 10 ae os se: 


(Kneise]). 
* , 


' Tschaikowsky ' . 
ame SKY. Concer * Pis T¢ ' Mr. BR ) ’ 
( to for Piano, No. Mr. Emil Paur’s contract as. conduc- 


‘) Ss) +t) ‘Tapoceric , j 
i, Croaety Concerio for Piano,, No. _| tor has expired. 
| The name of the conductor of the 18th 
| 


SCENAS, ARIAS. ETC WIT | 
a Pi. (il Bey 
ORCHESTRA. sezson has not yet been announced, 
oe 


Perle du Brésj]’’ (irs. T} The 13t] S ’ 
a.  Brésil”’, tus). 1 season ‘of the Kneisel Quar- 
ay r edviaioa tte Aria, “Che fard | tet was one of unusual ome er 
Tasca. ice,’’ from “Orfeo,” (Mrs, though few chamber works new to 
Handel, Recitative and Aria, from See were on the programs of the 
ere und Galatea,” (Staudigl). eight concerts. Some works played for 
Recitative and Aria, from “‘Alessan- 1 the first time at the concerts of this 
7 Ss ischel). club had ] 
wip =a won De aN “Non parventar,” | other RAND Heh i St previ DY: 
, a nfelice,’’ from ‘‘I] Flaut 1” 
magico” (Mrs. Titus). = | lhe chief novelties at these concerts 
4 were Hayadn’s D major uartet, 
from “‘Ivanhoe”’ (Ffrangcon-Davies), | No. 6; Beethoven's Guldiet in ‘nen 


|Tschaikowsky. Recitative and Aria, | 16; Brahms’s sonata far clarinet and 


~) 


“Lebt wohl. ihr Berge,” from “Die | piano E flat, op. 120, No. 2: Brakes 
4 . ° 1m 
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xikowsky’s piano ; 


-__ . tae OM SO i ati CRN URN a aul ek SM Ee reed Bee 
¥ Pps. e% te ¥ : ., ra i | : he es 2 pha saan ies ee 
trio by César Franck; Foote’ Gurike. (0 er airection orcrepesting es: : | Etetor orch wie vont Bi awe an a Lage one after another, and their places were } 
quintet, op. 3s. were these | tablished favorites of past seasons. It | heal al: oie vreR y estra as | filled by younger ones. A good deal of talk 
- The assisting musicians loti, Proc- | is @ gratifying feature of these Se act been a peculiar one; neither uninteresting was made at the time about ‘un-American » 
‘pianists: Messrs. Joseffy, Siloti, |that the music ranges from the best nor uninstructive. Mr Georg Henschel} autocratism’ and bli iad 
‘ter, Foote, Mrs. Szumowska and Mrs. | known classics to the popular music o | conducted for the first four years. A th van the kine 
Rares: ore Se. eet Be singers: Mr. and Mrs. | the day, thus attracting both the Sym- + years. ehor- | power’; which was, on the whole, about 
ra R aa aid Mr. Max |phony patrons and_ those oe mT ough musician, with a certain Streak of as sensible as if similar objections had Mi EG 
‘Henschel, Miss Ro ’ . }greater pleasure in lighter select ons, genius in him, he was yet an inexperienced | 
Heinrich; Mr. Weiss, oboe; Mr. Pour- | ©) ye entire seccnd balcony, as usual, - Seale : raised against privates in the army being © 
tan (3) clarinet, Mr, .Hackebarth (2) | wij} be open to the holders of admission conductor, | He was, however, @ decidedly made to obey superior officers. And it. 
‘horn, Mr. Litke (2) bassoon, Mr. Zach, | tickets. ee : ne eS a ol | magnetic man, born, one would have was this renewed and obedient orch estra 

a « double bass | No better brief description of se ‘| thought, to sway masses of men. Indeed . By 2 
viola; and Mr. Keller, dou! ag fol- concerts has yet come to light than the | , ; ACh. _ | that Mr. Gericke drilled into becoming one 
‘The works performed | Were iio; Mo. following excerpt from one of our yeas | | Re Save such’. convineh® evlenow af this. | of the greatest orchestras of the world. 
lows: Locatellh, sonata for © wrigg? * ing da‘lies some five years ago: “he ! | power, when ‘he conducted an overture Siete ps ene 

© major, quintet in G | , 13 _~ honies. are absorb- ext came Mr. Arthur Nikisch, a 

aart, Quartet in pe bey ie Ops ‘Pops,’ like the Symphonies, are ans | of his own at one of the symphony con- Pine i 
minor; Haydn, Quartet in D me dat ing in a way. Boston loves them. They | _ | ductor of real genius, a magnetic sw ner . 
50, No. 8; PMEtROVER, Quinrer in ilo in are democratic. Here is the alee Spear | certs of the Harvard Musical Association, of men. Still, under him, the orchestra 

op. 16; Sonata for piano a a posne * ness man, professional man, stu , that he unquestionably owed his engage- remained essentially Mr. Gericke’s: in po 

A major, Quartet in EH flat MAIO, vr the various gradations of society, men ment by Mr. Higginson to this display of - essentially Mr. Gericke’s; in point 
74; Quartet in C_ major, Op. is. Ral 5; and women alike. Everybody Sat : $4 sates bd ie y Of “ of technique Mr. Nikisch taught it virtually — 
variations from Quartet, 133. Shubert, smokes and drinks . Uttle, and ie | it. e showed no little of it, too, at the only one thing: to obey his beat at @ mo- 
Quartet in A minor, op. os fll ag heg ti me agreeably relaxed Dy odsel 1s oth 396 first concert of the new organization. . But, , pet Re"), 
Octet, op. 166; Schumann, piano quintet, neighbors as well as hearing the tune att a ment’s notice. At rehearsals this was 
‘Quartet in A major, op. 4l, Poe coe ful music. To the right and left in ue | | oF ™ SOF one reason OF -Bmother, he7) spout the only technical point he insisted 

120, No. 2; Quarte artet tors who have come partiy to hear t e ism was gone. The material he had to , eae ha 

quartet music and partly to see ‘Bohemia.’ ” | ' remained what Mr. Gericke hada taught 

Franck, As for the past three seasons, the work with was none of the best, the bulk them. Mr. Nikisch’s object was to turn. 

piano trio, N | business management ig be ion ey of it was the old Harvard Orchestra— the orchestra into one great, complex in-— 
Quartet in + AOCHON OF APMRERS, Nang er ae which Ovide Musin once characterized ag {4 play i. | 
Saint-Saéns, piano quartet, op. 41; 4 Ccmee.. es ay : strument, upon which he could play as he 
cine, Quartet in D major, No. 4) bt eat | The sale of tickets will oper ak oc sgepiy une agregation fortuite d elements het- pleased at any time. Next to nothing ‘was } 
Piano quintet, uy Te aeteee need, PP Hall on Monday, May 2, at 9 O'clock. erogenes (@ fortuitous aggregation of heter- | ever predetermined at rehearsals: his con- | 

‘ ¢ songs y - 9 Pees | Eph he ay 
Yocai quartets by Henschel, tre. OUK NEXT CONDUCTOR Wa, ¥o¢ Seta newer ed to Which was added. | auctorship showed itself only’ et pata 
* “th some newer and younger blood. Upon the ances. When things went right, they went a 
The news that Mr. Wilhelm Gericke has whole, Mr. Henschel did Httle with it, and a 
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The performances were of the nigh ee 
standard. Summing up the season a 


> 3 : d has accepted, the gonduc- 
was undoubtedly the most’ been offered, an | 
uniformly. brilliant series of chamber {torship of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


concerts ever given in this city—even 4. next season—and probably for longer, 


ape iat: wish that Mr. Kneisel though of this there is as yet no official 


would lcok more kindly iM get as statement~—will be hailed with joy by many 
ber-music by young Frene ' @ music-lover in this city. 


os ypeemmaataiat Philip Hale. | There is a pecullar fitness in Mr. Ger- 

icke’s thus returning to a position he oc- 

Ts cupied with such honor for five years, till 

PROMENADE CONCER " - il health resulting from overwork forced 

The 13th season of the ey 8 | him unwillingly to give it up. The Sym- 

| promenade eer we er eueene ee | phony Orchestra is really, ee a 

@ May 9. : rope 6 
évening, May son always prevails | orchestra; he made it, and it prop 4 

that ithe impress: longs to him, as his own work. This is an 


ic «6©when the first an- | vii 
een ont aga of these concerts, | important point, upon which no little stress 
nou s 


that the opening date is earlier than! should be laid. Boston marae gpa 
Se ivaL when, aS a matter of fact, the have learned) a lesson in this ma a “a 

concerts have begun on the correspond- tle while ago, when Mr. Theodore : re 
ing date for the past four ycats. | oame here with his Chicago orchestra. 


‘ted on the 
myeryeming will ps yg sco seasons. | Now, there is no invidiousness in serie 


on the floor and iv the balcony for the | \. qGougedly inferior to that of our own; the 


ienc - rho wish to secure . 
thelr atnte. on po meek with an equal | average excellence of both players and in 
eir als » 


: sures than in our orchestra. 
tables outside the enclosures } gtryments is lower 
Mairst come, first served” to the holders | 4. may be readily admitted. But the 


5 ickets. An addi- , 
Seren SOMon On ents. eich will be] superlative quality of the technical per 


made for reserved seats, either at pea formance of Mr. Thomas's men showed 
tables or in the side balconies. some a carefulness, strength, and unity of lead- 


ies ray of decora- 
ee ee used Poe ership unsurpassed in our memory. It was 
Mr Max Zach, for the past two years! ar. mpomas's orchestra, he had formed it, 
eonductor of these concerts, will again 


ehestra. In recogriticn or the prevail- from him, and from him only. This was ; 


ae 5 sidera- 
ee Pe Ate i Ee nations. music.] the true key to its admirable playing. 


. , sual special r § hony Orchestra is as . 
Dh out the season the usual p : Now, our ymp 
hie his, request , L.rogrems, abattY<he| much Mr. Gericke’s as the Chicago Orches-— 


; 


Night. Graduates’ Night, at 


f 50 musicians from] built it up, made it what it was, what | 


taught it little; neither did he show much 
ambition nor any power as an organizer. 


self from his four years’ experience; but 
he taught the orchestra next to nothing. 
What changes he made, from time to time, 
in its personnel were seldom of importance, 
and he left it in pretty much the condition 
in which he had found it. 
Then came Mr. Gericke. He was a con- 
ductor of long experience and thorough 
technical equipment. Whatever his con- 
, ception of Mr, Higginson’s wishes may 
have been, his own mind was unqguestion= 
ably made up on one point from the start: 
that he would conduct nothing but an ab- 
solutely first-class orchestra. Besides be- 
ing @ superb conductor, he was a thorough- 


'ly capable organizer. He first tried to get 


on with what material had been left him 
by Mr. Henschel. After a while he found 
that it would not do. The chief trouble 
was not so much in the individual incapa- 
city of the players for good work as in the 


ones, had either never been taught or had 


superbly; when he ‘‘missed his tip,’’ ¢ she. 
frequently would do, they went very ba ly 


| indeed. The players who had it 
He undoubtedly learned a good deal him- | ‘play swea 


blood at Mr. Gericke’s rehearsals, found 
Mr. Nikisch’s performances more taxing 
still; few ever knew what that terrible 
baton was going to do next. . But Mr. 
Nikisch’s genius and personal magnetism 
worked wonders; only he really taught the 
orchestra next to nothing, it remained Mr, © 
Gericke’s orchestra still. ae 
Of Mr. Paur we would say little. He is 
a thorough musician, an earnest, honest 
worker. But his conductorship is still too 
recent to make it easy to say anything 
about him in the way of criticism. Suffice 
it that he, too, has really taught the or- 
chestra nothing, has gained no real aseen- 
dency over it. It is still Mr. Gericke’s or-— 
chestra. And to this, his own orchestra we 
welcome Gericke back with the heartiest 
greetings, and the fullest confidence. He 
will be in his right place once more, next 
October! | By 4 


fact that most of them, especially the older . 
a 


long since forgotten the art of obeying; | 
Mr. Listemann, a very superior artist in his 
way, was a man of too much impulsive in- | 


itiative to follow anyone’s beat implicitly, WIENZKOWSKA. 


and most of the rest had been too long ac- 
customed to having their own way to care 
to change their habits. Mr. Gericke, how- 


ever, firmly intended to make himself —_ 


obeyed, and carried out this intention with 
a pretty high hand, The personnel of the 
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| A musician, much experienced and highly reputed 
"} upon the continent, said to us not long ago that in io ieoes itnarib 
% 4} his deliberate opinion this Boston orchestra was the ae Sh BENS Aare Pe Ca TN et ane 
7* ~~ "| finest in the world. Ithas never better shown its THUS IC A cu on ATTRrHC 
NY | mastery of the strength, splendor, delicacy, mas- a? aires sii : Vie eitaatiok ea.) a 
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“Way in which they plave 

sy Scherzo, is same Sche: ri 
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siveness, expression and assertion which lie waiting i. i ee ee shield . a art wee! hog ee 
es in @ great instrumental score than in this concert, of Final Symphony Concert of 
ip they wherein the range of mere musicianly style and the Pg aS i j 4 inhi 
p En sweep of emotion was so wide and so absolutely ee ut the Season, Oe ee | 
| is SP: delineated. There was an almost evanescent | ¥, am) | 
gaa vocality in the pianissimos in the symphony, and — : The final Rays F 
ae rs geo ity mos in ymphony, and & Be id Brit a A aria 
spits —_——- inthe funeral march deep gravity and in the fy A Cor dial Farewell to Dir ector | A pelt Be 
51889 scherzo dainty lightness, which were as truly oe 7 b orm. The finales of : 
Beige placed and as sympathetically marked, as were the | Paur by the Audience, | ‘wane es ts dea ot i | 
high-strung excitement of the ‘Rienzi,’ the con- | The different musical. or nS TE ge | nd Haydn e this ides. nena 
, flicts of the ‘‘Tannhauser’’ and the rhapsody and | | posting up their “books and yh git : 
ional and romance of the other numbers. It was all their affairs for the Season of 1897-8. i 
superb and practically flawless playing, of which | — final symphony concert always ex- m 
-| conductor and band might all well be proud. | : | sate Ph iaigeos interest, and the concert of 
The programme-book gave its usual resume of | tie gstaa. py Age forth an immense audi- | symphony he matty  eepey ne yer Mae 
| all the twenty-four programmes, from which it ap- a fetid ar ets that the programme } oe, _ taate and he alances variation | 
-ni i : '3l, Was somewhat lon- nale against development in his firsé 
pears that ninety-nine different compositions were ger than usual at lon | movement “and th pment in his fir 
. . 3 : + e 7 ue I) 
ul played or sung, of which about two-thirds were and that many were oay eae. OF 5a i} 


iT fluence of the old Gigue,'or Jig, has ¢ 
st German, fourteen French, twelve Russian, and six ; 
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Be to stand through its numbers, | peared. : nies anit gs 
eis , ce all the seats were sold. There was {t was unjust to the memory of Wagener. 
r, th =| werefrom Boston pens. The list of works previ- evidently great interest in the programme | 224 it Shook the unities somewhat, to fole 

| ously unheard was remarkably small—only ten; reat 


’ and fe low. this noble performunce 6 er 
eenth season given in Music Hall oo agar eset a eae hiet ann * rath notes gure, Wake a noisy interpreta fon of th 
‘urda eni end = reti 0: and 0 ess one was Oo nou aving been | nitio nown as ¢ 3 “Ovi 
rere evening, Rad tetires fron ts to Mr, Paur, SVEN | ture.” ‘The public evidently iiked it, het 
ever, circus-band, target-shoot march ai 


po ition after a continuous: service Cove written by Paganini, and one, a concerto by Gerns- | The beginni 
ig five years. Mr. Paur was the fourth; heim, aid not deserve its place. The proportion of were fitted to on ove ma of the concert | all! It received "infinitely more applati 
pnductor of the Symphony Orchestra.) programmes in which soloists took part was as the ordinar The om ewhat above | (IeR Was awarded to anything: else on-wms 
ain ' r GH Or ‘Henschel. Mr. Henschel re-. usua ; ree 0u O our. ul ese were IY m | eB Heroic Symphony, The Wort: Pep | was fine 
fned three seasons, and was superseded means the most satisfactory. Of all the great musi- | & ceived a great performance. In the avae q més ABA e. 
he fall of 1884 by Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, cians who have visited the country, only two were | movement the rather slow allegro. taken Mr p 1 its blasts were 
Of a si : the qe er’s desk until the hbeard—the pianists Jonas and Siloti—such artists as ace Suited to the character Of the conmpo.'| i Ry 
je of the season of spinon hlarenct ASABE Ysaye, Marteau and Gerardy haying been ignored & on, the themes were well. defined, and mon; 
Be ee collowes: and wes pinoy to make room for home players, whose excellent the gusts of, passion, the moments of com- min 
Mr. Paur at’ the opening of the season, nity tess bat, were powerfully drawn, | a tl “ ! 16 WOFIK: 


ea lie a ee 
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808-94. Mr. Gericke has been living in. art is indeed uncontestable, but who can be heard We were especially deli i Agee ie ay 
iden for several years past, his latest twenty times in a season in other concerts. Of the Stormy energy of ha Wevaiemcdt os ee get t Pe thatat ane re Poste bes rag 
essional engagement as conductor hav- Others, several were far from the rank which should way in which Mr. Paur Shades. the oluadh eer tearine ‘ihe death. of Isola I i Rat 


* | A 
3 


these. in V | : of. seasons 
Wes dnounoement: of his sm be attained by the player or singer to whom the of Sab irreconcilable harmonies at. its | ery Boston econcert-goer Lows; k 
Gili aan | as a great surprise to Bosto-; position of a Symphony concert soloist is accorded. close; here the horn enters withthe tonic } MYSt De confessed ‘that, without bg 
Bape An ao gr pri nf gi ; chord while the violins cal part, Isolde seems to 

s. Hvery season rumors of Mr. Paur’s Therefore, in :espect of new music and trae distinc ‘obiinant h , are playing the j| death. Pas: 
lacement by a new man have been fly-' tion along solo lines, the season was obviously op en armony; it suggests the hero| A_ brilliant performance of the prely 
but they have come to naught so ener ; : (in this instance Napoleon Bonaparte) (to the third act of “Lohengrin” follow. 
athe Le; or Eg ig gta to criticism, while, on the other hand, in performs clinging to his purpose under sats 4 | This is a number where ¥ agner } 
pei Rpewmeany felating to the Symphony | 2Nce it was of the loftiest and most genuine merit. all circumstances; this clash of ideas | and toné-lexer ode Ommaetr a Lol 
7 nestra unless it has borne the stamp of The announcement of the resumption of the con- | was not emphasized, sbut by a diminution | 87m” ave <being satirized | a 

Hievin: 3, when nener was held to 


liggin :on’s authority. As the news of: certs, with Saturday, October 15, as the date for the of the force of the violins and 7 ae | 
'Gericke’s return comes directly roe, beginning of the eighteeuath season, was also pub- ation of the horn the patente’ Wan "aiiad 2 DOIne pal : 
oi aA wattic. cet Mion pow ign hae: Re lished—but without any conductor’s name. This a eigal seat a is not, — Of ary’ ‘ be 
na ei aS: ——es | Of course intimatesthat Mr. Higginson may not ridge called caste One which Cole- | bushel no 
| The programme forthe last Symphony concert | avail himself of his right to continue Mr. Paur’s cis Mvahivat: 3? “ Fn is always ; hich bass 
of the season was familiar enough, consisting of | term fora second five years. Unless some very : roide 
Beethoven’s “*Eroica’’ symphony, and from Wagner | strong reasons for a change should be presented, it | neral March may 
the ‘Rienzi’? and ‘-Tannhauser’’ overtures, the | would seem a pity to let Mr. Paur go now;; for it is | piano expression of 
Prelude and ‘‘Love-Death’’ from ‘Tristan and | not probable that any man could do more with the ; © slow movement of 
Isolde,’”’ and the introduction to the third act of | orchestra than he, in spite of some faults and flaws ‘ quintette, Op. totv- 
‘Lohengrin.’’ But the very familiarity of these | in him; and a change means a couple of scasons for | & al By sepopneh music, the 


i hestral sorrow js 
selections—some of which are annuaily heard | assimilation, if not for contention. It | 


lie a linger: 
a Pas are re 


otherwhere than in the Symphony concerts— HowarD Matcom TICKNoR. tears at | ae oe Pegg do gp : | Y nus 
—————_—_—_—_ ——___ nD picture, and it was pla) ty triumph . 


a 


enabl i i eye 
abled the listeners to pass judgment more easily | rh ly in this performance. | e a climax as 


upon the truly magnificent work of the orchestra. _ Beethoven does not give us w 5 | re th a dr 
a 1) and tears; he avoids a Guasniye but awaken 
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wee ae me 
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Pd) Thee . 


-contrasted with the pois 
the violoncello ave this 


ae -RICKE TQ. TIRN | upon the continent, said to us not long ago that in ——— era 
ae ty Sains | “| 4 | his deliberate opinion this Boston orchestra was the M4 , 
Bey finest in the world. Ithas never better shownits —R” MUSIC h m. excellent Style, -while 
: x ought to be. S!Ven as such) 
° The horns deserve commendation for the. 


"| A musician, much experienced and highly reputed ah ¢ Nts MM, 
, a SAE Lettings ms - 


~ 
» 


‘Belected to Conduct Symphony: mastery of the strength, splendor, delicacy, mas- . ad 


Siveness, expression and assertion which lie waiting 
Pipe’ h they played the Trio of the 


| Orchestra 
in a great instrumental score than in this concert, | The Final Symphony Concert of } tion wit hat precedes it botox connec: 
mes somes 


wherein the range of mere musicianly style and the “4 a puzzle; probative ss ‘. 
sweep of emotion was so wide and so absolutely the Season. ue one, that it pictues the ‘wort 


J + 
aur’s Leadership Ended on Saturday Qn 
= p y. delineated. There was an _ almost evanescent going on with its chatter and bustle of 


, er eae life and forgetting the he 
Evening vocality in the pianissimos in the symphony, and The final variations were a fitting climax 
inthe funeral march deep gravity and in the 


A Cordial Farewell to Director | noven egret Performance. Here Beet= 
scherzo dainty lightness, which were as truly 


ows that he recognized a flaw in 
placed and as sympathetically marked, as were the 


the symphonic form The finale 
. ° S Oo 
Paur by the Audience, old suite, whence the cycle idea of sae 
Resumed hami p 
high-struug excitement of the ‘‘Rienzi,’’ the con- 
flicts of the ‘‘Tannhauser’’ and the rhapsody and 


ptbony came, were rollicking Bigues; Mo- 
was all 


~~~ 


ARe= 
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hae 
Wray 
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The differ zart and Haydn, followin $ ide 
Ps hl ifferent musical] Organizations are § ly always ended their symphonicn wittia 
tt st . uP their books and closing up lively dondo; Beethoven gave this jolly 
elr affairs tor the season of 1897-8. page Spirit (in a sonata-allegro form) in 
Vienna superb and practically flawless playing, of which The final symphony concert always ex- syrephony eae finale; ao his pecuam 
conductor and band might all well be proud. bal aagtrci Interest, and the concert of something better and writing a resotage 
The programme-book gave its usual resume o f hee ae, Crew forth an immense audi- symphony he finda’ somathine on bate 

| , ° "9 IIT ‘ an 

aernountement is made today, upon the | all the twenty-four programmes, from which it ap was of the fact that the programme j to his taste and he balances ‘variation in 
authority of Mr. Henry L. Higginson, tha ide Chek Riedie ak Aes nalindibtnas ‘ean oi» purely orchestral, was somewhat lon- {| Dis finale against development in his first 
Wilhelm Gericke has accepted an offer to | PO@rs ht y = ayers Worl | Ser than usual, and that many were | Movement, and the last trace of the in- 
return to his former’ position as conductor played or sung, of which about two-thirds were | Obliged to sgstana through its aubahata: sb hah of the old Gigue, or Jig, has disap- 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr.: | German, fourteen French, twelve Russian, and six Since all the seats were sold. There tl "It was unjust to the memory of Wagner 
_ Paur, therefore, severed ont paces) were from Boston pens. The list of works prev. | evidently great interest in the Si i one 9 baad the unities somewhat, to fol- 
With the orchestra at the final concert o Ously unheard was remarkably small—only ten; and few left the hall until the final notes work, with « note toran of a great 
the seventeenth season given in Music Hall tl aisha a aad ee eeeto oh. had been played and Peg path A Oves nied so Sy interpretation of that 
last Saturday evening, and retires from 24d of these one was old enough, having be t0 Mr. Paur recognition given sure? The Dubio araneniinn A haha Over- 
his. position after a continuous service cov- written by Paganini, and one, a concerto by Gerns- THA tiewintinis “oa ever, circus-band, targct-shoot march Sil 
‘ering five years. Mr. Paur was the fourth; heim, did not deserve its place. The proportion of were fitted to an x6 end of the concert re rt cecelved infinitely more applause 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, programmes im which soloists took part was a: the ordinary TT] casion somewhat above arvanee Co to anything else on the 
AL Y's ne opening number was The beautiful prayer-theme was finely 


. ip’ 
Bren Started in 1881 under the leadership usual, three out of four. But these were by no the Heroic Symphony. fhe worl re- | given by violoncellos and violin dad th 
ew . Ss, an e 


‘of Mr. Georg Henschel. Mr. Henschel re- a ‘ sac 
“Mained three seasons, and was superseded Means the most satisfactory. Of all the great musi. celved a great performance. In the first {| tumpet also deserves praise for the weil- 
Was suited to the charactc , | Sven, Mr. Paur rode on the brass-wind 

Q racter of the compo- | and directed the Storm, but the overture 


who occupied the leader’s desk until the poearqd—the pianists Jonas and Siloti—such artists as | + 
sition, the themes were well defined, and | WaS a sort of unconverted Saul among 


> Iassion, e mo , i ° rector had la mine 
A ments of com all through the last part of the work. 


“ap , and was replaced! 
Nikisch then followed P to make room for home players, whose excellent bat, were powerfully drawn a 
é ; and he exploded them, too! 


professional engagement as conductor hav~- others several were far from the rank which should Way in whicl 
o ; I ch Mr. Paur shades th las} Oem, : 
; ee of seasons ; ha € ciasi | our orchestra plays this noble nur . a 
Ang been in Vienna a numb be attained by the player or singer to whom the of two irreconcilable harmonies at its |] ery Boston concert-goer knows; st tt 


+ = 
‘ago. The announcement of his reappoint ad . Se | close: he be confes . 
; ‘one Oist is accorded. az re the horn enters w ' must be confessed that, without the vo. 


>. : r . . . h . . P 
‘nians. Every season rumors of Mr. Paur’s Therefore, in :espect of new music and trae distine- hehe great ap: violins are playing the | death. “— 
‘displacement by a new man have been fly- tion along solo lines, the season was obviously op en (in this iiatensa’ hee nae the hero | ta hice thee Bi ee eS ae prelud j 
| ates : . 3 engrin’ Ae 
ing, but they have come to naught 80 to criticism, while, on the other hand, in performs clinging t - “poleon Bonaparte) This is a number where Wa ner ae ; 
Tegularly that no stock has been taken in 3 iy | sing to his purpose under any and] reached tral , cai sne as 
ance it was of the loftiest and most genuine merit. all circumstances: thj my lover coe ene. Where | musiciae 
€ ; Is Clash of harmonies | and tune-lover cain meet: when *Lohen-= 


‘any statement relating to the gtic duoberet Th th ti etl t 
‘Orchestra unless it has borne the stamp 0 e announcement of the resumption of the con- & was not emphasized, -but b i grin’ was being satirized by all the crite 
oO y a diminution ics, when Wagner was held to be an im- 


; ’ | of the f fj ' 
“Mr. Higginson’s authority. As the news of: ¢ force of the violins and an accentu- | possibility at the opera-house, this number 


certs, with Saturday, October 15, as the date for the 
“Mr. Gericke’s return comes directly from’ pocinning of the eighteeuth season, was also pub- | ation of the horn the passage was made | had already become povul ; 
as Higginson himself, the matter may be 5 * R ; & as made y becoine popular and was a 


| | This | | to seem musjcal,—which it is not. standard work on the concert repertoire, ~ 
considered settled for good and all. | aie aie Of course our trombones are not allowed | 
Cs | of course intimates that Mr. Higginson may not vide 
| | ge called a march in burple, is always | days, and the first theme was thundered 


In 1889 Gericke Left Position Now 


. 
‘His Last Professional Engagement in! and romance of the other numbers. It 


rte eters 


liished—but without any conductor’s name. The ¢ 

~ unerai march, the one which Cole- | to hide their light under a bushel nowa- 

ane , , out in great power, while the violins were 

Of the season was familiar enough, consisting of | term fora second five years. Unless some very Funeral March” is not a I de 
| ‘en’s **Eroica’’ sv o f hange should be presented, it ; maren at all, | very difficult technical work. The num-- 
Beethoven’s ‘*Eroica’’ symphony, and from Wagner | strong reasons for a chang p ’ and, while Chopin’s luneral March may | ber received considerable applause and 

would seem a pity to let Mr. Paur go now;; for it is ] be called the greatest piano expression of 3 little 

Prelude and ‘Love-Death’” from ‘Tristan and | not probable that any man could do more with the its Kind, and while the slow movement of might sometimes be advanthoens wate 

Isolde,” and the introduction to the third act of | orchestrathan he, in spite of some faults and flaws ers over all funereal chanter Pig | - een the '“Tannh : 

eae be , music, s) e season was e **Tannhae ee tes 

in him ; and a change means a couple of seasons for great expression of orchestral sorrow jis | ture. It received a very effective pertorana’ 

selections—some of which are annually heard | assimilation, if not for contention. Naturally the oboe, the inst t of presented in the Pilert Aw Sei 3 

, ah : | é bi rument o as repre: 18 erim’s orus, | 

| HowARD MALcom TICKNOR. tears and feminine grief, is very promi- | and vice, as portrayed by the Venus m e! 

enabled the listeners to pass judgment more easil Sag paint ci » ie 

Pp judg J splendidly in this performanee, But | depicted in as fine a climax as exists, n 

eethoven does not give us Wholly sobs} music, were given with a dramat:i ower 


‘ ’ xy i rail hims of his rig ‘ontinue Mr. Paur’s 
The programme for the last Symphony concert | avail himself of his right to continue aur's the greatest of its kind; the “Siegfried 
undisturbed by what was once conside 

the ‘Rienzi’? and ‘:Tannhauser’’ overtures, the deserved it, although we feel that a 

Schumann’s piano quintette, Op. 44, tow- The final number of the concert and” 
‘‘Lohengrin.’’ But the very familiarity of these 

found here, ance; its great conflict between religion, | 
Otherwhere than in the Symphony concerts— 

nent in the Picture, and it was played | sic, with the mighty triumph of the -forme is 
upon the truly magnificent work of the orchestra. 

and tears; he avoids a Gummidge-like | that could not but awaken enth 
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‘should have deliberately sacrificed this 


splendid effect and have cut out the 


coda in his Paris version of the opera. 


Abraham sacrificing his  best-beloved 


‘Isaac was Scarcely more heroic than Wag- 


ner sacrificing the climax of his most suc- | 


cessful overture, and in the latter-day 
event the sacrifice was consummated, only, 
we are glad to add, the world will not uc- 
cept it and allows the revised version, 


with its dreary linking to the opera, to 


remain upon the shelf. . 

Most gloriously did our violins rlav the 
figure that wreathes agitation around the 
trombone theme; it is one of the most 
trying passages of the inodern school but 


it was played as if our men had ;inews 
of steel. 


The enthusiasm which followed was di- 
rected partly to the work, but mostiy to 


a cordial farewell to our director; the 


count, 


musicians rushed away the moment the 


final note had been played: not so the | 
was obliged to | 


come out and bow to the tempest of ap- | 


audience, for Mr. Paur 


plause more times than one could readily 
He waved his handkerchief 6s an 
adieu, and thus ended the 17th symphonic 
season. Louis C. ittson. 
Closing Symphony Coneart. 

The closing symphony in the 17th sea- 
/son ,was given’ last evening in Music 
[hati by Mr Paur. 
made up of familiar selections, Richard 
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the riding of his hobby-horses, 


‘life would be endurable 


The program was 
_ for its pleasures. 
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A Program of Works by Beethoven | 


and Waguer Brings the Ead of : 
the Seventeenth Season. 


The program of the 24th Symphony 
Concerty Which was given last evenings 
in Music Hall, Mr. Emil Paur conuuctor, 
was as follows: 1 
Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Eroica’’......... Beethoven 
Overture to ‘‘Rienzi’’ 
Prelude and 

from ‘Tristan and Isolde’’ 
Introduction to Act III. of 

grin” Waener | 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhaeuser’’ Wagner | 

The air of the hall was foul, intoler- | 
able, and this no doubt accounted for | 
frequent false intonation on the part. 
of the wind, especially the first flute. 
It was a wonder that men could play 
at all. It was equally surprising that 
the large audience could endure the 
physical discomfort. There was mop- 
ping of foreheads; there was shifting 
about in seats; there was defiant yawn- 
ing, and there was unmistakable doz- 
ing. As the Engiish jurist remarked,. 
were it not 
Such fortitude as was 


Love-Death,’’ 
Wagner 
‘*Lohen- 


Het ng e*, 
f) 
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ye be * } | ¢ ey thy . / eet fs . iP ee 7 dy Tou 7 
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§ works of 
hav 
rim on several oc e found fault 
T then 


On the o nd I n pa 
are 

fi tribute to his ability, pervemeen 
f as I do performances of unpara!] 
eled brillianes. S a man es ie 
proved himself worthy of all’ imirac 
tion. He has not Wished to 
Subd, pl a a 
efore m his duty toward re 
and his art. Without atraeawee he hea 
Shown himself a man as wel] as a mu- 


| sician, 
| Philip Hale. 
-GLOSING SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
Hanalei [08 
M. Paur Recalled Again ‘ana | 
Again by the Andience. 


truckle. 


A Prolonged Demonstration of Ap- 


ductor as the Last Notes Die 
Away—The Concert Itself Proves 
One of Exceptional Brillianey,. 
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admira- | 
He has kept Steadily | 
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! Wagner: 
Wagner: 
Wagner: 
Wagner: 
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‘appear at these 2 
their most pail 
those select 

Good feeli 
have béen 
advanta 
forded t 
conductor, 
that in all casion 
tion with th his connec. 


brief resume of the season will be 


found in the. 
other opiates: musica] department in an- 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The twenty-fourth, and last, Symphony 
concert of this, the seventeenth, season 
of the Symphony Orchestra was Siven in 
the Music Hall on Saturday evening. The 


programme was as follows: 
Beethoven: 


Symphony No. 3, 
“Ei 0ica,” Opus 55, 
Hab hoy te to -aienai.” % 
ude and Isoldens Liebes ’ 
tan und Isolde,” ert een ee 


Introduction to Act. fli « ’ 
Overture to “T; nihduser.” poneneren’ 


Mr. Paur’s desk was prettily ornamented 


in E-flat major, 


Wagner being represented by excerpts displayed last night argues well in case. 
from ‘‘Rienzi,’’ ‘Tristan,’ “Lohengrin” of a Spanish invasion. | 
and ‘‘Tannhauser,’’ with Beethoven’s * 
‘“roica’’ symphony to complete the phe: ah ! 
numbers. ‘The audience was very large Mr. Paur’s contract expired last night. 
and enthusiastic, und at the close of tne|' He was welcomed most heartily when 
performance Mr Paur was recalied to; he took his place, and at the end of 
the platform many times ere he was al-: the concert he was recalled more than 
lowed to retire for the’ season. ' once with enthusiasm. The orchestra 
Beethoven’s, grand, work was played: as a whoie is generally glad of an op- 


| 
| Preciation Is Accorded the Con- 
| 
| 


The concert given by the with smilax, and he was greeted with une 


| 

| 
B 

Symphony orchestra in Music Hall taet | ee ops pbs he ny the ‘Sullehoe: Saige 

r ; e | 

evening brought the 17th season of the | in this oles Bul Ae Sapaatiate une | 

| . S preliminary enthusi- | 

| 


| wc aa its appointed close, The | asm was nothing compared to the plaudits 
as: | Shouts and repeated recalls at the end of 
the concert; Boston seemed no longer to | 

know her old, staid Self,and gave way to 


With mazniticent spirit, the men ap-| 
pearing io be in thorough sympathy 
with the varying moods of the compos- 
er, and..following’ the conductor’s beat 


portunity to applaud soloists—especially 
when they are of only mediccre ability 
—in the sight otf the people. It would 
have been a graceful act if the orches- 


Wagner 


Lohengrin’’. ..Wagner | 


Wagner 


as ig 


an ardor of Seniality such as she seldom — 


a 


‘lows herself—or anyone within her walls 


—to luxuriate in. 


tra had remained last night in a body 
und paid the ieader the compliment of 
a public farewell. For these men owe | 
much to Mr. Paur. When Mr. Nikisch | 
left them their reputation for precision | 
wus for the most part traditional. Mr. ; 
Paur, if he leaves them—absit omen !— | 
need not fear the harsh judgment wat 

' 


The ‘‘Eroica”’ was grandly played, on the | 
Whole. Now and then, as in the second | 
theme of the first movement, a rather gself- | 
conscious accent would mar the elemental | 
force of the picture, but such blemishes 
did not appear often. On the contrary 
the general tone of the performance was 
that of natural, unforced simplicity of ex- 
pression.. Neither was there too much. 
hunting after whimsical details; Mr. Paur. 
seemed wisely to take for granted that. 
Beethoven knew perfectly well what effects 
he was aiming at when writing the score, 
and also knew how to obtain them; and, 
in his conducting, did not-assume that gra- 
tuitous ‘‘helping-a-lame-dog-over-a-stile” 
attitude of which some conductors are over- 
fond. In the first movement, for instance, 
he did not show himself as bent upon giv-) 
ing especial préminence to the character- 
istic figure of the principal theme wh "id 
and wherever it appeared in the score, a 
the throwing of more pregnant matter into. 
the shade. If report is to be trusted, 
Weingartner astounded Vienna not long. 
ago by emphasizing this figure wherever 
he could find it, as he wanted to give state 
isticians a chance to count the number of 
times it came in in the movement—consid-_ 
erably to the horror of some of the Vien~ 
nese conoscenti. There was nothing of tt 


with great precision and promptness. 
The march movement was specially ef- 
fective, the massiveness of the instru- 
mentation being given with atl due 
pomp and majesty by the band. The 
scherzo brought out admirable work in 
the horn contingent, and the peculiari- 
ties of the finale were smoothly played 
and not exaggerated in coloring. 

Of the four Wagner numbers, the | 
*“Rienzi’’ overture aroused the most ap- |, 
plause, and deservedly so, for it was | 
interpreted with a brilliancy that was 
really inspiring. The horn phrases were | 
prominent also for clarity of tone in 
this selection.’ The ‘‘Tannhauser’”’ over- 
ture was played in a commendable man-_ 
mer, but with a tendency to carelessness 
at.times on the part of the strings. 

In the summary of the season’s work 
published in. the program, it is shown 
that 99 compositions were played by the 
orchestra; 18 soloists appeared, of which 
five were symphony men; Beethoven led 
the list of: composers. with 12 perforra- 
ances, Wagner following, with nine 
numbers to his credit. suit the 


leave-takings, 
Mr. Paur, on his first appearance, was 


received with prolonged, enthusiasti ~ 

Claim, and througn the whole oancert ‘7 i 
vee greeted ye the heartiest of plau- 
sented pda y ng movement that pre- 

6 concert was of exceptional ill- 

lancy. A noble reading Whe acdonioa 
the symphony. No liberties were taken 
and no attempt was made to misinter. 
pret the score in a modern Spirit, In 
the Wagner selections, Mr. Paur again 
emphasized his thorough understanding 
of the compoeer with splendid results. ~ 

The orchestra was at its best in ‘its 
wonderful technique, the only fault that 
could be found with it being the fre. 
quent variations from true pitch in the 
Wwood-wind, but this was probably owing 
2 the cold air that made tts way through 
he doors into the almost stifling heated 
atmosphere of the auditorium. At the 
Close of the concert there wasa 
demonstration of appreci 
amid’ shouts wicews 8 

S, plaudits a 

handkerchiefs, ie 


a successor, 


x * 

Who will be the leader next year? 

Il understand that Mr. Higginson in 
his speech to the orchestra said that 
he does not know; “‘let us all hope that 
it will be Mr. Paur.’’ If Mr. Higginson 
did make such a statement, it would be 
foolish for an outsider to indulge in 
guessing. And Richter is 56 years old. 


» o 
Richter is mentioned by some. *® His ; 
programs have been censured for their } 
stupidity and ultra-conservatism in 
London and Vienna this season. 
Weingartner, Mottl and Lamoureux. 
who are applauded vehemently in many 
capitals of Enrope, would not probably 
“cabinet’”’ of the orchestra. 
concerning interpretation; they have | 
their own ideas at rehearsal. 


The next season will ie Friday af- These conductors have thsair own ideas 
| 


ternoon, Oct 14. 


————————— 


_ The Symphony season is over, and next | 
“week come the Pops. Hail and farewell, | }4."never been more splendid than at 


heaven we maid! 7 certain performances of works by 
baw HIS Wr es Ts bie tn Ac litgl ST aed Rimsky- 
Nes orsakoff an rauss this season un- 
+++.The Symphonies are over, but the der Mr. Paur's lead. 


Ss are coming. Tempus mutantur, 


mains yet to be determi 
Served that the bulk orchestra 
hastened away as soon as their duties 
-~ were over, without waiting to ay any 
tribute to their conductor. JT would 
perhaps have been better taste to have 
| ¢mained and joined in the applause es- 
dally 4s they are never acking in 


& 
After all, the orchestra which is a 
glory to Boston, will remain, This glory ! 
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aig for hidden treasures, at the risk of 
covering what lay uppermost in the music 
“with upturned earth. The funeral march 
‘was taken, according to Beethoven's direc- 
tions, very slow (Adagio molto); but it 
Was not dragged out, as it sometimes has 
“been here, to a portentously slow tempo 


‘that has n° sense without three trombones 


) 


and a tuba. The scherzo went delightfully, 
'and the great finale was played in a way 
to silence all doubts as to its intrinsic 
greatness and dignity. 
_ There was one unusual feature in the 
performance of the Wagner numbers, ow- 
ing, no doubt, to the indisposition of our 
excellent bass-tubist; they were all played 
without tuba, although we noticed that 
‘the tuba part in the ‘“‘Tannhiuser” overture 
/ was played by the third trombone wherever 
he had no part of his own to play; but 
the effect in the ‘“Rienzi’’ overture, the 
*“Liebestod”’ and the ‘“‘Lohengrin’”’ selection 
was often curious. 

‘For the rest, the Wagner movements 
were brilliantly played, and produced their 
usual overwhelming effect upon the audi- 
ence. We must only protest against the 
“Rienzi” overture being on the programme 
‘at all, especially against its following im- 
mediately after the ‘Eroica’’ symphony. 

It was not really a Wagner programme, 
s0 no “historico-chronological’” end was 
to be gained by having it there. Indeed, 
the time is well past for taking the ‘‘Rien- 
zi” overture seriously; we cannot honestly 
say that we actually abominate it, as some 
‘people do. On the contrary, we find it 


very good fun indeed; better fun than | 


.Meyerbeer’s ‘“‘Struensee” or Auber’s ‘“Mu- 
‘ette de Portici’’; but it is, upon the whole, 
@ vulgar, blatant thing, and the fun one 
‘gets from it is rather of the humorous, 
s astic sort that one derives from seeing 
-@ howling melodrama of the Bowery type. 
It has no proper place on a symphony 
' programme. 

'- And so ends the seventeenth season! It 


has been much like other seasons, with | 
“perhaps somewhat less to go on especial | 
record. There have been eleven novelties— _ 
f “Les Erinnyes” as , 


‘counting Massenet’s 
one, though we are not sure of this—which 
‘averages not quite one novelty for every 
two concerts. This is no very imposing 
| list, numerically, and becomes considerably 
_less imposing when we consider that Cha- 
| brier’s “Espana,” Loeffler’s ‘“‘Tintagiles’’ 
‘(given twice), Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Antar,”’ 
A trube’s violin concerto and _ Strauss’s 
“Zarathustra” were the only ones of any 
rea importance. On the whole, it is rather 
leagre list! Of the thirteen visiting solo 

and players who appeared, only 
-two—Mr. Alexander Siloti and Mr. Rafael 
_Joseffy—can fairly be considered as belong- 
/ing to the very highest class; we do not 
‘count. Mrs. Henschel this time, for her 
statness is in the field of chamber sing- 

1g; in the Music Hall, and with orchestra, 
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‘ 1 We should lay no stress upon this—solo _ 


“work playing né very important part in the 
scheme of the symphony concerts—were 
it not that great visiting virtuosi in general 
find but little opportunity for being heard 
with orchestra, in works in the larger 
forms of composition, and it seems fitting 
that the symphony concerts should furnish 
such opportunity. 

The summary of the season shows that 
ninety-nine compositions have been given— 
exclusive of songs with pianoforte accom- 
paniment; of these 55 have been by Ger- 
man composers, 19 by Slavonic (Bohemian, 
Polish and Russian), 15 by French, 5 by 
American, 2 each by Italian and Scandi- 
navian, and one by an Englishman. Beet- 
hoven heads the list with 12 works; Wag- 
ner follows with 9; Tchaikovsky with 8; 
and Brahms and Mozart with 5 each. 


GERICKE THE CHOSEN MAN. 


Held 
He Will Again Act as Leader | 


of the Symphony. 


Mr. Paur’s Successor Decided on— 
Mr. Gericke Was Conductor of 
the Orchestra for Fiwe Years 
Prior to 1890, and Was Poputar 
with Its Patrons. 


There is no longer any doubt as to the 
eonductorship of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra next season. Mr. Emil Paur is 
to retire with his bonus of $10,000, to 
which he was entitled in case he was 
not re-engaged for another term of five 
years, and Mr. Wilhelm Gericke is to 
return to the position at the head of the 
orchestra which he guided eight years 
&gZo. 

Much mystery has been preserved re. 
garding this change of conductors, 
though now the secret is out, a somewhat 
Surprising number of people seem to 
have known all about it—at least a num- 
ber of people so claim, perhaps on no 
foundation. 

Mr. Gericke was very popular during 
the five years that he conducted here, 
and to him was owing the splendid state 
of discipline to which the orchestra was 
brought. In fact, he brought it into | 
shape, and so thoroughly that the in- 
fluences he exercised over its technique 
has been felt up to the present time. | 
There can be no doubt that his recep- | 
tion on his return will be of the most 
cordial character. 

Mr. Paur retires with the heariiest es- 
teem of the sincerely musical public, / 
and with a general sincere regret that 
he is not to remain. It is understood 
that he has under consideration flatter- 
ing offers from New York, and in all 
probability he will take up his residence 


i 
thére and havea leading orchestra un- | 
der his. direction. j 
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5 GERICKE || Emil Paur Will Leave for New || 


* 


Who Is to Conduct Sym- 


phony Orchestra. 


That 
the Case. 


Statement 


, 
i 
i 
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He Has Once Been Leader of 


Organization. 


Wilhelm Gericke has been selected to 


Succeed Emil Paur as ¢onductor of the - 
|| Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The foregoing announcement was made 


| Monday, upon the authority of Mr. H. 


estes _ _- 
~ —— — 


— 
—_—-_-___— 


L. Higginson, who also says that Mr. 
Gericke has accepted an offer to return 
to his former position as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
'Paur, therefore. severed his connection 


with the orchestra at the final concert : 


of the 17th season given in Music Hall 
| last Saturday eveluing, and retires from 
| bis position after a continuous service 
| covering five years. Mr. Paur was the 
fourth conductor of the Symphony Or- 


Such Is 


chestra, which Started in 1881 under: 
the leadership of Mr. George Hen- 


schel. Mr. Henschel remained three 
seasons, and was superseded in the 


fall of 1884 by Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, | 


who occupied the leader’s desk until 


the closé of the season of 1888-89, Mr. | 
Arthur -Nikisch then followed, and was | 
replaced by Mr. Paur at the opening ; 


of the season of 1893-94. Mr. Gericke 
has been living in Dresden for several] 


years past, his latest professional. en- . 
gagement as conductor having been in. 


Vienna a number of seasons ago. The 
announcement of his reappointment 


comes as a great surprise to Boston- . 


ians. Every season rumors of Mr. 
Paur’s displacement by a new man 
have been flying, but they have come to - 
naught so regularly that no stock has 
been taken in any statement relating 
to the Symphony Orchestra, unless it . 
has borne the stamp of Mr. Higgin- 
son’s authority. As the news of Mr. 
Gericke S return comes directly from) 
Mr. Higginson himself, the matter may 
be considered settled for good and all. 
It is understood that Mr.,Paur has , 
under consideration flattering offers. 
from New York, and that he will in all | 
robability take up his residence there. | 
his probably means that he will suc- 
ceed the late Anton Seidl as director 


of the Philharmonic Society. 
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York in the Near Future. 
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He Has Been Elected Leader of the 
Philharmonic : 


| 

| 

Call Is for One Yean, but He Will | 
| 

} 


Probably Stay Longer—He Is 
Sorry to Leave This City. } 
Emil Paur, the late leader of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, has been elect- 


ed conductor of the Philharmonic or- 
chestra of New York. He will not for- 


| mally assume his new duties until the 


middle of October. He is only elected 
for one year, but it is likely that he will 
remain in New York for some time, 
Last evening Mr. Paur Said: 3 

‘Though I am sorry to leave Boston 
and the Symphony orchestra, I am very 
much pleased, in fact, delighted, to zo 


ee ee 


EMIL PAUR. 


ee ee 


oe New York. 
elected by a large majority leads me t 
_ believe that the most cordial relations 


4 


The fact that I te 


will exist between me and the members - | 


of the Philharmonic. 


The change from | | 


Boston to New York will give me new 


life and new ideas. 


It is a great pleag- 


ure to work with a new bho y: -the 


t 
Cc 


the rank and file of the 
| first. 


icipation of the results and of the dis- 
overies one makes is delightful. oe | 


“I will not make any great changes ij 
hilharmonie 
Anton Seidl’s ideas were, ve 
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‘that the musicians in the Philharmonic us await Mr. Gericke and See | ; | Te wee eS ont ts—w : » 
are de aply interested. te he r work. — coming work and judge him by his owing ; | tree, esting woh cede > ie -_ te. eh neair car ; ins a ee ae 
“heard the orchestra play only once, and -performances, for if we follow the pre : The ks ee HS a & “toes rete sean given at an 
that was at a Sunday popular concert. vyailing sophistry we shall have to credit rhe ‘Summer *Pops’’ in the Music Hall comm y devoted to one of the hree | 
have long since been regarded as a regular meals of the day; a large portion of the: | 
| audience takes {ts regular evening or after. } 


One cannot judge how high the standard ->".-° ur, in advance, for what ° 
of a musician is from hearing him play peat pede: do in the future.” institution; people look forw | , tan 
Get ard to their : sp! 

| noon meal at the concert, the kitchen fire / 


ree or ee 1 ob age, Haag oe inte thet Philip Halse. return,,year by year, as they look forward es : 
“work with much enthusiasm. If that is. , Sonaiee | ) to anything else that is assured; were they being. put out at home. Here the audi nee 
80, and they will co-operate with me in . 1 , to skip a season, they would undoubtedly pe igen ro romana after its evening meal, 
carrying out what plans I now have, the B= @ sadly missed. Some thin ' ~ | and is in e mood for further eating: 
‘concerts will be of the highest stand- IU RIEROU Fl: usage; but surely the “Pops” has u# | hardly in a mood for drinking; the only 

————- ) daily ceremony that is transferred (natu- 


. ara. CN Ne aoe 


g Mr. Paur will.also take the leadership —— neni oecemenemenen | vince yet, nor Apes there seem to be m 0 3 
sy of the Astoria concerts in New York, ) S TO N. | chance of their staling for some ‘tailgtrt rally and without effort) from the home to 
hich begin at the end of October. . ° come, This or that individual may have the concert-hall is the after-dinner ~ or 
: : after-supper cigar. This one fact is enough 
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Shad | 


wees: 
Fe 7 mmrenars — | got tired of them, but such an individual : 
| z es | find 3 to account for our public’s arri he 
The Musical Courier cf May 11 thus 1 the manage- | The Sobut in a very.small minority. “Pops” in a very" timoemer wihht apa fa 
| oh eons, Of these concerts | German one: there fs virtually no eating to 





Pilaawers a singular paragraph that ap- 30 Se. | 
ie St . rchestra and | was considerably a matter of | zo 
| peared in the New York Sun: ae | fi Was. Givlshoe snore AM gene a os | be done, and what of drinking is indulged 
, ***We may as well reprint a few shin- sed by lmita- | who most wished f y "hose | in ts rather ‘ornamental,’ over and abov 
ing remarks on the subject from the -* | th b e Or their establishment every-day habit That is, the audience’ 
Sunday Sun: sanded with the | an by others who were more lukewarm d t fe yd 
r “*Wilheln Gericke, who is abo:t to | ‘ about them. Unquestionably the institu- oes not transfer an ordinary, every-day 
assume contrel of the Poston Symphony LV might. LUn- | tion, if institution it can be caiten function to, the concert-hall, as it does in 
Orchestra fer the seccend time, is well | : % | exotic at first , Was an | Germany, but interrupts the easy course 
| known in, New York, | Jiis return ad ed $10,000 as | Tanck sacAeie. ment bcm German and } of its everyday Ife to go and hear musia 
| Boston will restcre to that city the di-' | | con ed, ere may be som | Be 
‘rector who had possibly more to d> with ( control ()] a the contract | persons who regard it still as pf i a under conditions which are only super. 
the creation cf its splendid orchestral | and doubts as to its thrivin 7 | ficially similar to those in Germany and 
‘kody than any other man ever in churge ich Mr. Paur | soil were not &§ weil in our | France. The truth is that the aforesaid 
lot it. Notwithstanding the value of ‘ail | th ot unreasonable. But it has conditions are no more really American 
‘his services, it may be inferred that he M h ] ] Axed position | riven, has kept itself alive, and seems to than German: and th adi : 1 
iwus not fully appreciated iy the orches- ATC ’ 898. ) | be in no danger of extinction. ’, et ee itseie. 
tra and those whe listened to it during lip of the Bos- | Of course there are people, and consequently rather dépaysée, for the most 
this previous stay in Bestor; otherwise | of than) whe Gna ¢ pie, an not a few | part, out of its bearings and ill at ease, Ase, 
phe would not have returned to Ger- has trained to) | ‘th na Fault with the “Pops’’; | just where in Germany it find® itself most. 
‘many: He has recently been living in ere are few things in this world that easily and naturally at home. Instead of 
; Dresden, and has eppeered only at in- a MILLA Fettained in OFr- | Somebody will not find fault with. Perhaps h Pie et 
itervals during recent sessons. Retired the most pertinacious faultfind taking to the thing, as to the manner born, 
conductors of the Boston Orchestra are ‘who are famili , ers are those | and enjoying itself unreservedly, it finds its | 
i Usually able to take thirgs quietly. it millar with the French and Ger- pleasure somewhat marred by a hovering | 
'Mr. Gericke ‘s more praised and ail- cessor of Mr. | man originals, and are hence most keenly | doubt as td what will be expected of it. — (pa 
iinired in the future than he ever was fess: | alive to the difference between them and : . ° See 
}in the past, nobody will be surprised. | the latter has | -this, our American copy. The diff | pies eg yh Ph vs aad different POTte 5 oe 
That way of treatirg artists is quite as ; : | peg rt “aap ° e erence is | people who go to the ‘‘Pops” in the strang-. 
cemmon in New Ycrk as it is in Bos- in New Vy ork, | oad y great, in some ways perhaps est, most abnormal frame of mind. Ff bi 
ton. When. Lilli Lehmann came back | \tundemental. It may be worth while to are equally wrong, and their mistakes ar 
Mai arirecinted ihan she Mad. evar bstantial form, sapaghsse wherein it lies. But, whatever it | equally fatal to the “Pops” being what. 
mcre -appreciate é she hai er ‘3 ma | : hl 3 agai 
‘ been ont Rag and the numter of her ad- ‘ral conditions ea yh yo hee safe to assume that it is | such concerts would be in Germany; fatal 
lmdrers was greater then it ever had | avin ot h erences of national habit, | even to their being*an American correla. 
; been. Mr. Gericke will probably enjoy tte make them character and prejudice. A transplanted | tive of the German original. Take the pan. 
iS | sigh ib ieee once sn dagen Bei eir work. As some | | ne ee flourish in the new soil; but it | ple~and there are not a few of them—who > 
as ere rrom « , all “er +e raIT . - Rey Aids re 
alee George Henschel, who became ver: “] faba eo far toward cor pani tha tesaee Gena exhibit variations | fondly imagine that they will find so me~ 
'ecnaductor when the orchestra was or- 's crept into our parent stock, This may be looked | thing of the unaccustomed pungency of. 
Panized in 1881. He was succeeded by | | upon as practically unavoidable ‘‘Bohemianism” at the ‘‘Pops,” that they. 
"Arthur Nikisch, who remained until the n this citv. ‘The But let us look for a moment at some of | will be able to observe the manners and - 
“season of 1893-'94, when Emil Paur, who ; ) a the differences. In the first place. our | custome of a lot of GtMAa ‘ ae 
has just retired, was first introduced tu company at one ol ‘er. a stron? in- “‘Pops”’ are distinct] . 3 Pp pie whom th “hy Re 
this country.” | Awe , (CT, ms a y summer concerts; |} do not know, about whose heads their own ° 
| “Mr. Gericke was in reality engaged ridiculously small ‘ocal chaos, and ut they follow the scheme, not of French | ignorance has somehow cast a certain halo 
Wee ee heen a and rai Saute mn ‘tained to any part ek he : ae aa eee, concerts, but of winter | of romance. We'l, ne one was éver more 
een available. Mr. Paur’s services were | the feld be di Bees ms a similar type in those coun- | mistaken in his -ifel You might as well 
‘secured as interim services, and his. . ‘Iharmonic the | tries. ey are given, not in an open-air | try to observe the ‘‘manners and customs” — 
‘Success during the past few years was | olis, who has been | UNAPMOrIec, garden, but in a hall. This is perhaps one | vf @ lion in a barred cage at the Zoo as to . 
‘such a surprise that Mr. Higginson per- | 1e past three vears. | mpe. as Grau's reason, may be the principal ona, why they | observe those of anyone you do not know 
monally acknowledged it to the orchestra | ba / wider » | Mpe, | | stop perforce before the great July and| at a “Pop” concert—where nearly every. 
Pitne receipts averaged and agegre- |! recently, recelviag | of the orchestra August heats, instead of running all sum- body has just been thrown rudely out of: 
gated highcr than those of any preced- | nging, but tor the | thine could be mer. But how get over this? In our cli- | his manners and customs and ig trying “to 
fn 5 mate, open-air concerts could not begin | make up his mind what he ought to-do, | 
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‘this also to Mr. Gericke, who, by the lis . Pe " b . > thn 
Me in etn gs eta ‘in the Perma: Ti) Seep cee. the, uate ot Zunes ond vn | 2 ce oe at 
And how about Nikisch’ id he, like : ; pee a f the 
Pai, also accomplish nothing with the he Allen Club, of | Communication Seer - the Symphony Concerts and that omen of a social “function” (hideous 

oston Symphony? It seems that it | licatic ate date? Then, the license law might | Word!), a8 an opportunity for peeping over 
ae seas : » complication w might peeping Over 
MEteees Gout nine years ago. Dur- che scasq@qariiaa ne COM] have something to say about open-air, | the high wall of their own particular ‘set? 
‘was feeeeereut nine years ago. Dur: beer-garden concerts, and probably would. | #nd of catching personages of oclety~— 
phony Orchestra became the greatest t successial efahe L- We are, as it were, compelled to have our | ©?/}umn notoriety in the act of ving. Such 
‘orchestra in America and one of the summer ‘Pops’’ on the winter-concert plan. , people, regarding a ‘Pop’ as a “f netion, ee 

on the Another difference—and hardly a less %% they do, treat it accordingly and “dre 


‘really great orchestral bodies 
obe—all due to Mr. Gericke, who was serious one—is in the relation borne by the fF it—thus adding the burden of 


Sociatae éuring that time in Vienna in customed clothes, which must bel id ue % 
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PAUR LEAVES BOSTON. 


Musical Courier ba ~ ame term of. the contract between the manage 
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swers a singular parag | : ra and 
ired in the New York § ment of the Boston Symphony Orchest 


“rel ne ey coat Emil Paur, the conductor, having ceased by eee 
GWitheIn Gericke, whl tion with May 1. Mr. Paur’s services ended with the 
7 Bare the cooond last concert of the season, on Saturday night. Un- 
a wily restere to ind der its provisions Mr. Paur received $10,000 as 
per. fon ef ite spiena forfeit, this having been provided in the er 
Pg kh biatiibstanding * to take the place of the pension which Mr. | aur 
: services, it may be ing relinquished when he retired from a fixed position 
o assume the directorship of the Bos- 

hestra, which he has trained to 


ency yet attained in or- 
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here in New York, 


| any substantial form, 


which have not yet assume¢ fo 
1 conditions 


Y due to the heterogeneous orchestra 


in. here. Mr. Paur may be the man to make them | 
s so it would go far toward cor- 
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re a powerful character, a strong in- 

palsies hen dividuality to get order out of this local chaos, and 
Yaliabie. Mx ‘alone can do it. Should the field be di- 
aut r at the Philharmonic, the 
and Mr. Zumpe, as Grau’s 
head of the orchestra 
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y mit _ Some things stale by long 
Pargel surely the “Pops” have ned 

wea. yet, nor does there seem to be muc 
chance of ‘their staling for some time te 
come, This or that individual may have 
got tired of them, but such an individual 

finds himself in a very:small minority, | 
‘The popular success’ of these concerts 
was considerably. a matter of doubt at first: 
at was perhaps more doubted in by those 
who most wished for their establishment 
than by others who were more lukewarm. 
about them. Unquestionably the institu- 


- 


tion, if institution it can be called, was an 
exotic at first, copied .from German and 
#rench models—indeed, there may be some 
persons who regard it still as an exotic 
and ‘doubts as to its thriving well in our 
soil were not unreasonable. But it has 
thriven, has kept itself alive, and seems to 
be in no danger of extinction. 
Of course there are people, and not a few 
of them, who find fault with the “Pops”; 
there are few things in. . this world that 
Somebody will not find fault with. Perhaps 
,the most pertinacious faultfinders are those 
, who are familiar with the French and Ger- 
man originals, and are hence most keenly 
live to the difference between them and 
-this, our American copy. The difference is 
, undeniably great, in some ways perhaps 
fundemental. It may be worth while to 
‘point out wherein it lies. But, whatever it 
may be, it is quite safe to assume that it is 
based on differences of national habit, | 
 character.and prejudice. A transplanted 
exotic-may flourish in the new soil; but it 
will almost inevitably exhibit variations 
from-the parent stock. This may be looked 
upon as practically unavoidable 
But let us look for a moment at some of 
the differences. In the first place, our 
“Pops” are distinctly summer concerts; 
but they follow the scheme, not of French 
or German summer concerts, but of winter 
concerts of a similar type those coun- 
tries. They are given, not in an open-air 
garden, but in a hall. This is perhaps one 
reason, may be the principal one, why they 
stop perforce before the great July and 


August heats, instead of running all sum- 
‘mer. But how get over this? In our cli- 
mate, open-air concerts could not begin 
before, say, the middle of June; and what 
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fort, of home life transported for the nonce 
to a public hall, but mainly for the sake 
of watching (and perhaps being watched 
‘by) the rest of the audience. It is some 
‘comfort that they do not get what they 
have come for. It is perhaps a subinkling 
‘of this that induces so many of them to 
‘take refuge in listening to the music with 
‘an ardor of attention that would do in- 
finite credit to a symphony audience. ._ 

_ Not that the music {fs not worth listening 
Sha for sb unquestionably is. It is just ‘in 
“the musical part, and in it alone, that our 
“Pops” are superior to almost anything of 


} sort to be found in Germanyor France— — 
ut is, in the general excellence of the 


performances. Such an orchestra can 
hardly be found at any summer or winter 
“garden concert in Europe; one might al-« 
most call it needlessly fine. This year it is 
‘is as excellentas ever; and, under Mr. Zach’s 
firm and authoritative beat it plays splen- 
‘didly. This year, too, there is something 
of a leaven in the war spirit: on the open- 
ng night the illuminated name of ‘Dewey,” 
the. “Star Spangled Banner’ and ‘‘Dixie” 
,even made the audience forget its prim 
self for a moment, and there was some- 
‘thing almost like -uproariousness. For 
“which let all of us be sincerely thankful! 
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rejected by the Musical Mutual Pro- 

sctive Association, the President of 
which is a boss carpenter, has been 
re-eXamined by the board, and, satis- 
fying them that he can play the trum- 
pet and cornet, has become one of the 
association’s members. 


Se | 
Mr. Lafrieain played first trumpet 
with the New York Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall last night, when-Mr. Paur 
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made his first bow as a full fledged | 


New York conductor. The occasion 
was styled an introductory concert. 


There was a large audience and much 
. 2 let de resistance—which was it? 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony or the 


sky-Korsakoff ‘Spanish Suite?’ To 
bg py id the former; to the 


moderns the latter. The néxt best thing | 


two birds with ione stone is 
killing them with two. And Mr. Paur 
made up his program eccordingly, the 
Herald says. > 

His readirg of the ‘‘Eroica’’ was not 
modern, according to the most advanced 
ideas; yet advanced enough, according 
to old standards. And isn’t that, after 
all, a h 
pinch of original salt to the good that 
time and tradition have already sea- 
gsoned? . " 

As for the “Spanish Suite’’~it is high- 
ly entertaining. If asked what business 
a man named Rimeky-Korsakoff has 
a Spanish suite, the suite 
*Look at me. I'm 
It re 
characteristic rhythm, Warm, voluptu- 
ous and snappy melody®and a lot of 
those tricksy instrumental surprisés 
which are the deJight of orchestral vir- 
tuosos. The orchestra played it bril- 
liantly. . 


composin; 


Mr. Paur’s new organization, the New 
York Orchestra, cannot be expected to 
beceme a Boston Symphony at a bound, 


but that it is a well drilled, responsive 
body of plavers it showed in the selec- 


tions named, in the ‘‘Freyschiitz’ and 


‘Rienzi’? overtures, and in the Volk- 
mann Nei tee ine which Leo Schulz, 
a ‘cellist whom Mr. Paur has broveght 
from Boston, played the obligato 
charmingly. 
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the music hall have come thither, not for 
the pleasure of listening to music under 
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fort, of home life transported for the nonce 
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of watching (and perhaps being watched 
by) the rest of the audience. It is some 
comfort that they do not get what they 
have come for. It is perhaps a subinkling 
of this that induces so many of them to 
take refuge in listening to the music with 
an ardor of attention that would do in- 
finite credit to a symphony audience. . 
Not that the music is not worth listening 
to, for it unquestionably is. It is just in 
the musical part, and in it alone, that our 


“Pops” are superior to almost anything of | 


the sort to be found in Germanyor France— 
that is, in the general excellence of the 
performances. Such an orchestra can 
hardly be found at any summer or winter 
garden concert in Europe; one might al- 
most call it needlessly fine. This year it is 
is as excellentas ever; and,under Mr. Zach’s 
firm and authoritative beat it plays splen- 
didly. This year, too, there is something 
of a leaven in the war spirit: on the open- 
ng night the {illuminated name of ' Dewey,” 
the “Star Spangled Banner” and ‘Dixie’ 
even made the audience forget its prim 
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the Philharmonic and the New York 
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orchestras, but who, on Tuesday, was | 
rejected by the Musical Mutual Pro- | 


tective Association, 


which is a boss carpenter, has been 


the President of | 


re-examined by the board, and, satis- | 
fying them that he can play the trum- | 
pet and cornet, has become one of the 


association’s members. 
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all, a harpy medium which adds a 


pinch of original salt to the good that 
time and tradition have already sea- 
soned? 

As for the “Spanish Suite’’—it is high- 
ly entertaining. If asked what business 
a man named Rimeky-Korsakoff has 
composing a Spanish suite, the suite 
itself might answer, ‘‘Look at me. I’m 
so interesting!”” And so it is. It has 
characteristic rhythm, warm, voluptu- 
ous and snappy melody’and a lot of 
those tricksy instrumental surprisés 
which are the delight of orchestral vir- 
tuosos. The orchestra played it bril- 
liantly. 
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GOLTERMANN I SMETANA pret, 2 
GRIEG, 2 STRAUSS, RICHARD , 
HANDEL. 2 paces oe 
Se 2 SULLIVAN 
HUMPERDINCK I TCHAIKOVSKY 
LITOLFF . I WAGNER. 

LOEFFLER 2 WEBER 
MacDoweE.Lt 2 TOTAL . 
MASSENET I 


SUMMARY BY WORKS. 


I. SYMPHONIES. 


Beacu, Mrs. H. H. A. Symphony in E minor, “Gaelic,” opus 32 . 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7, in A major, opus g2. 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, opus 67. 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, Opus: 36, 
BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6, in F major, “ Pastorale,” opus 68, 


Three movements from Symphony No. 9, in D minor, opus 12s, 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, opus g3. 


Blithe,” from 


| 
| 
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Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, ‘“ Eroica,”’ opus 55 


BERLIOZ. Symphonie fantastique, No. 1, in C major, Opus 14A 


BraHMS. Symphony No. 3, in F major, opus go. 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 98. 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor, opus 68 ... . 


DvorAk. Symphony No. 5, in E minor, “From the New World,” 


| 


Haypn. Symphony in C major, z Ours,” opus 66. 


Symphony in G major (Breitkopf & Hiirtel, No. $4). 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 3, in A minor, “ Scotch,” opus 
Mozart. Symphony No. 46, in D major (Kichel, No. 504). 


Symphony No. 4g, in C major, Te sf 
RAFF. 


SCHUBERT. Unfinished Symphony in B minor . . . 
SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, opus 38. 


Symphony No. 3, in F major, “Im Walde,” opus 163 
Rimsky-Korsakorr. Symphony No 2, “ Antar,” opus 15* . 


Symphony No. 4,in D minor, opus 120 . Eon 


SGAMBATI. Symphony No. 1, in D major, opus 16 | 
TcHaIkovsky, Symphony No. 5, In E minor, opus 64. 
Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “ Pathétique,” opus 74 


II. SutTEs AND SERENADES. 


BizeT. “L’Ariésienne,” SuiteNo.1 . ..... 
BrauMS. Serenade No. 1,in D major, opusi1r. . . 
DvoRAK. Suite in D major, opus Os oes 


GrRiEG. Four Movements from Suite No. 2, “ Peer Gynt,” o 
MacDowEL.. Suite No. 2, in E minor, “ Indian,” Opus 48 . 


MassENET. Incidental Music to “Les Erinnyes ” 


Mozart. Four Movements from Serenade No. Pi the Be 


** Haffner ” 


= 


major, 


Pus 55 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. Symphonic Suite, “‘ Scheherazade,” opus 35 


SCHUMANN. Ouverture, Scherzo und Finale, opus 52. 


III. OveRtTuRES, PRELUDES, AND SYMPHONIC PorEms. 


AUBER. Overture to “La Part du Diable.” 

Overture to “Le Domino noir” .... . 
BEETHOVEN. Overture to “ Leonore,” No. 2, opus 72. 

Overture, “Zur Weihe des Hauses,” Opus 124. 

Overture to “ Leonore,” No. 3, opus 72. 

Overture to ‘‘Egmont,” opus 84. .... . 
BERLIOZ. Overture, “ Le Carnaval romain,” opus 9 
BrauMs, Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire,” opus 80 
CHABRIER. Prelude to Act II. of “Gwendoline” . 
DvorAk. Overture, “ Carneval,” opus er 
GLazounorr. Lyric Poem for Orchestra, opus 12* 
HIUMPERDINCK. Prelude to “ Hansel und Gretel ” 


LOEFFLER. Symphonic Poem, “La Mort de Tintagiles,” 


(given twice) , 


Mozart. 
“Il Flauto magico” (Mrs. Titus) : . . . 


SULLIVAN. 
“Ivanhoe” (FFRANGCON-DavIES) ... ., 


MS.* 


Recitative, “‘Non paventar,” and Aria, “ Infelice,” from 


Sir Brian’s Song, “Woo thou thy snowflake,” from 


Brought Jorward . . ; 


MENDELSSOHN. Overture to « Ruy Blas,” opus 95. 
Overture, “ Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt.” Opus 2 
MEYERBERER. Overture to “ Struensee ” ‘ 
7 Overture to “Die Zauberfléte ” 
IMSKY-KORSAKOFP Overture, “ La G ee a 
7 rande P4aqu " * 
SMETANA. Overture to « Prodand nevésta.”’ I oe 
: Symphonic Poem, “ Vitava ” 

TRAUSS, BICHARD. Symphonic Poém, “Also anrest 5...,.'_.°. 
; Gare y P ve Sa Also sprach Zarathustra, 
CHAIKOVSKy, Fantasia ** Francesca ds ahd Woogie 20." 

a Rimini.”’ 
Overture, “ 1812,” opus 49 ck ete 
WAGNER. Prelude to “ Die Meistersi fuirintiesie' 
nger vo ig 

Overture to ** Rienzi.” . y oe 

Introduction to Act III. of « Lohengrin.” 

Prelude to * Tristan und Isolde.” 

Overture to “ Tannhduser ” 
WEBER. Overture to “ Euryanthe ” 


IV, CONCERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOs. 


BEETHOVEN. Romanza for Violin, in F major 

ADAMOWSKI) eS ae 

aSNSURIN. Concerto for Violin, in D Major, opus 42 (SCHNITZLER)* 
 Sesatcaenigag? Cantilena for Violoncello and Orchestra (SCHULZ) 

ITOLFF, Concerto-Symphonie No. 3, in E-flat major, “ National 

“So ees ry 45 (Mme WIENZKOWSKa) 

ER. fantastic Concerto for Violoncello and shestra, MS. 

a (SCHROEDER) . , . . thy esmenen MS, 

ACDOWELL. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in D minor onue o< 

O. 2, in 

(MacDowE Lt) , ik eit: gs Wie —"s 

= DREW aR, Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, opus 7 (Jonas) 

AGANINI. Caprice for Violin, in A minor, opus 1 arranged b 

Ladislas Gérski (T. ADAMOWSKI) * ‘ 


POPPER. Dance of Sy] a oer 
SAINT-SAins, Concents ton ri oloncello and Orchestra (SCHULZ) 


Opus so 


Concerto for Violin, No. 3, in B minor, opus 61 (Miss 


Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat minor, opus 23 (JOSEFFyY) 


V. Scenas, ARIAS, ETC., WITH ORCHESTRA. 


Davib, F£LIcteEN. Bird Sono « Charmant oi ¢ " 
du Brésil” (Mrs, ‘a ai ota: i a ese 
GLUCK. Recitative and Aria, “Che fard senza Euridice ” from 
“ Orfeo ed Euridice ” (Mme Jacosy) Ge gg a 
HANDEL. Recitative, “O Schmach,” and Aria, “O rosig wie die 
Pfirsche,” from “ Acis und Galatea ” (STAUDIGL), 
Recitative, “‘ Ne’ trofei d’ Alessandro,” and Aria, “ Lusinghe pit 
care,” from “ Alessandro ” (Mrs, HENSCHEL) : 
Carried forward. . . . . 6 


(761) 
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TCHAIKOVSKY. Recitative, “Ja, so will’s Gott,” and Aria, “Lebt 
wohl, ihr Berge,” from “ Die Jungfrau von Orleans” (Miss 
eh he a | Se a ee Pe aes 


Scena, “ Gerechter Gott!” and Aria, “In seiner Blithe,” 
from “ Rienzi” (Miss STEIN), 

Wotans Abschied and Feuerzauber, from 

(FFRANGCON-Davigrs). . , . | HS ar ere ee 

WEBER. Scena, “Wo berg’ ich mich?” and Aria, “ Schweigt, gliih’n- 

den Sehnens wilde Triebe,” from “ Euryanthe ” (STAUDIGL) 


WAGNER. 


“Die Walkiire” 


VE. ISCELLANEOUS, 


Bacu. Pastoral Symphony (“ Hirtenmusik ”) from the Christmas 
Es 6s eg 
BERLIOZ. Menuet des Feu-follets, Valse des Sylphes, and Marche 
hongroise, from “La Damnation de Faust,” opus 24 . . . 
CHABRIER. Rhapsody for Orchestra, “Espafia”’*, . | __ , 
GRIEG. Two Northern Melodies for Strings, opus 63. . . 
RUBINSTEIN. Ballet Music from per iamon” . . . . 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Italian Capriccio for Orchestra, Opus 45* , 


WAGNER. Kaisermarsch. 
Der Ritt der Walkiiren, from “ Die Walkiire.” 
Isoldens Liebestod, from “Tristan und Isolde” . . ae 


WEBER. Aufforderung zum Tanz, opus 65, arranged by Weingariner 


ee ee 


THE FOLLOWING SOLOISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 


Mr. TimMoTHKE ADAMOwskt1 * pen 

Mme BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 

Mr. FFRANGCON-Daviks 

Mrs. GEorG HENSCHEL 

Mme JosepHINe Jacopy 

Mr. ALBERTO Jonas , 

Mr. RarareL Joserry , . 

Mr. Franz KneEIsEtr * 

Mr. EpwarpD MacDoweE Lt 

Miss OLIVE MrEap. . 

Mr. Istpor SCHNITZLER * 

Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER * 

Mr. Leo Scuutz* , . 

Mr. ALEXANDER SILOTI . . 

Mr. STAUDIGL .., . ci ee rar aes 
Miss GERTRUDE May STEIN . ee 
Mrs. Marian Titus . . eke) oe ya eae 
Mme MELANIE WIENZKOWSKA . . pants 


vzolin 
pianoforte. 
baritone, 
soprano, 
contralto. 
pianoforte. 
pianoforte. 
Vz011N. 
pianoforte. 
violin, 
violin. 
ztoloncello. 
violoncello. 
pianoforte. 
bass. 
contralto. 
SOprano. 
pianoforte. 


* Those marked with an asterish (*) are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
(764) 
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EMIL PAUR ON THE CITY’S LACK OF 
A PERMANENT ORCHESTRA. 
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He Says the Town Needs a Higginson to repo hs gh 
Put One on Its Feet—We Have the Mu- Who ‘doesn't ri at 
sicians-and the Appreciative Public— 


Mr. Paur’s Experiences in Conducting. 


Mr. Emil Paur is a good deal like Mark Tap- 
ley. Fate has been playing combinations 
against him all winter and has succeeded in | 
giving him some blue Mondays. But still he is | 
jolly, sir, jolly,” in spite of everything. The | 
other day he talked about orchestras witha | 
cheerfulness even more pronounced than his 
German accent, and that is saying something. 

Mr. Paur has been in America five years. Be- 
fore he came here he was in Leipsie four years, 
and he had been in Mannheim for the nine 
years before that. Going still further back in 
his recollections. Mr. Paur gets to Vienna, 
where he studied, and which, in spite of the 
years which have elapsed, is still home to him, 
His eyes shine at the mere mention of the 
name. Nevertheless, he takes most kindly to 
New York, and seems to want to identify him- 
self with orchestral musie in this country. 

‘IT have been in America five years,” he said 
the other night, ‘‘and the condition of musie 
here has improved steadily during that time. 
Qh, yes, that’s honest. The conditions are en- 
tirely different here from what they are in Ger- 
many. There every little town of 3,000 or 
4,000 inhabitants has its orchestra. The or- 
chestra is a publie institution; as much of a 
municipal affair as your Board of Health is. 
Or else it is subsidized by the court. Here 
there is no such thing as aid from the ity or | 
the Government. Private g@enerosity is the | 
only hope of an orchestra in its infaney. Mr. | 
Higgiuson spent $1,000,000 on the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra before he put it on its 
feet. It pays expenses now, but the Chicago 
Orchestra has not reached that point. There 
is always a deficit, but I understand that it is 
steadily growing smaller. 

“ The Boston Symphony Orchestra compares 
all right with the best. orchestras abroad. 
There is a very good reason why it is ahead of 
the New York organizations. The men havea 
fair salary, which is guaranteed to them by . You 
Mr. Higginson. They receive from $35 to $50 
a week for the season, which is generally about | 
twenty-nine weeks. During the rest of the 


year they play ‘on their own hook,’ so that 
their income for the year is fairly good. Dur- 
ing the season they have onlv three concerts a 
week. They are never tirec »and so they can 
give their very best work when they do play. 

~ Here in New York the musicians are over- 
worked. The orchestra as a source of income 
is unreliable, so the men take other engage- 
ments to help out. Perhaps they have a re- 
hearsal in the morning, a matinée in the after- 
noon, a concert at night, and afterward some 
of them play ata ball. They are overworked 
and worried, and the conductor cannot get out 
of them the best work they are capable of. They 
do earn more money than they would in Ger- 
many, but the cost of living is so very much 
more that they are not as well off in the end. h 

There are plenty of good musicians here in | Se J 
New York... There is material enough for as sna at 
good an orchestra as can be found anywhere. hink of 
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- | LOR? y's ee Reet as ie re. ae: . NII A GM te AE . us eee hye 
si r "up. vOthing left for me to do but to ask him to call, An Interview with Gericke. 
f . ety m nr le - ty iy 


a ae Sa e ) . 9? 
ber: hy, hele ea Sand that sed as a f'renchman of the nineteenth century. UR Vienna correspondent, always on the alert for 
wou no p @€ was 

Seized with nervous prostration and has 
not been seen since. Mr. Paur, fortunate- 
ly, has secured the financial backing of a 
big plano firm and has engaged a com- 
petent manager, so that his series of sym- 
phonies and Sunday night concerts will 
be given. 

In other. respects, however, Mr. Paur’s 
task of establishing himself here promises 
to be much easier than even his most san- 
Suine friends expected. His only concert 
thus far with his own Orchestra hag 

{ C4 counted for little. His audience was 

> Wonderfu small and made up largely of friends he 

had made while conductor of the Boston 

Orchestra, and the knowledge that it was 

infinitely the best concert that has been 

| given here by a local orchestra for many 
Ave Ith years was in consequence possessed only 
by the few who were there and such as 
read the papers. \ But at the Philharmonic 
concerts last week he made most decided 
Strides in public favor. The Philharmonic 
concerts attract the best part of New 
But that wilt York’s musical public and have done so Mabtinln acliansne : ei 7 ’ 

The orchestras here | for years. For the last few years, how- i advertising sc aaron | In speaking of THe Courter Mr. Gericke remarked the 
pivine cn fuk hoe ae Prat AO specebree mpas y agents, lets leak a hint like the above title lvanced conditions of this paper and spoke often and | 

| hen indignantly denies the story. She is easantly of his friendly relations with Otto Floersheim 


ways. In Anton Seidl which blinded them to his 
. 7 , , YS. d . ~ e . oe : 
said before, New York needsa || Many faults and failings and to the fact er than the rubbish she writes and cleverer Berlin, | 
Continuing to dwell upon the Boston Philharmonic Or- 


? '| that under his conductorship the concerts 

nee between the audi- || Were really losing in musical value. Since ‘ie eM . 

| his death he has been raised in their minds estra Mr. Gericke said in reply to a question from our | 

a a ete site chs ey va his life ne x * rrespondent: | 

@ great majority o € patrons went to anes el gs f 
the first public rehearsal and concert de- f ee Yes, I found the Boston orchestra in 1884 in a good 

ny Old, trusty acquaintance George Bernar ndition. It was a mixed orchestra of Americans and | 

is married, married though a vegetarian. reigners. When I took up my first position there Mr, |, 

gginson and I agreed it to be most desirable for the | 
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s 8 » news of interest, sends the following interview with oa 


, oo ) toy +0: Mr. Gericke, who returns from Euro be to his old post as #.. 
t this lovely? It appeared in Literature. < I Dp 2 


e are requested by Miss Marie Corelli to deny ‘onductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
Cc ; » A.C ~ Sa . | 
itement contained in our columns of the 14th “It gratifies me exceedingly to be again elected to my + 
hick ino to hertane 4d post in Boston, w iith I look upon as my second home, * 
«) + +1 Ay le AJ y ‘ ; ; ms ° ' . . . he 
fiat her next novel, which, ow ” babl received several tommunications looking to offers for [ 
shess, 1s barely commenced, would pro PP ew York but r accepted by preference the positighal ; 
- title of “Lhe Sins of Christ’—a title which, »oston, where — was engaged so leasantly for so many a 
e Opinion, is offensive and blasphemous. We ears. 
lic is erroneous state- “I have 
regret having published this erroneous state 


;, ics (‘Ore)]i:‘Merican friends, whose ex ressions of interest, 
ivhhich has given such offense to Miss Corelli; athy and appreciation | pa say have most agreeably ms 
sh only to add that the statement came a HS irprised me, as they convince me that I stil] hold a place | 
_1 one of our regular channels of literary iN-, their esteem. 1 have watched with interest the work © 
we hadf the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra and am pleased to re 
reason to rely.” te what an advanced position it has maintained under the g 

es , ‘t trans- @dership of such men as Nikisch and Paur, whom I have © 
ell1 is an ardent exploiter of the most trans Rye eniiesy 
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peney : w York or Boston, which I should 

‘Put about on the same plane, both 
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termined to be dissatisfied. It was hard 
} for them to realize that they were listen- 
21 ing to a better performance than they had . —— 
been accustomed to and they were slow well! He was no lover ot the link that is ig é esl 
to admit it, but they are even now almost i. bs Bw sherwars poked eservation of the good reputation and established skil] © 
; c \ « _¢ yV 2 C ~ ie Sz . ; 
willing to confess that the change lias indissoluble by the chure ? the orchestra to give it as permanent a character as 
been for the better, It will take them yO. ‘in his plays and essays and now _. 
some time to become accustomed to. Mr. ' lati HWNONY i Nis plays ssible. 
shed rather uncouth  Soatunes and his _ one and done it... Oh, Barney, Barney, dear came a 
obvious earnestness, ut the tide hag | | . Pree. on 1 TC i / wea min we : ys 
turned in *his favor. Save among those shaw, how could you: And married toa rich our part how we might prevent the members from be ' 
in a Miss Payne Lownshend, who is running Ming scattered and out of practice in the intervening hi 
va Ref | School of E = inion in Adal. ger +e wan, fected by starting a tour of concerts Ps 
lal KKeform and School of Eco ; ; . proved an excellent me f main- | 
meen reir é ans Of main- + 
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rabid Seidlites whom no man but a Rich- 
ter or a Mottl could Satisfy, the genera] 
opinion is that New York is very lucky | 
in having secured the former conductor 
of the Boston Symphony and that no man 
is better fitted than he to pull this town 
out of the rut into which it has fallen. 
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THE BO URGOGNE DISASTER, “The Timés. says: “Emil Paur has- ); BoaRD OF TRUS'TKEs. 
, | ' ; ; “come to town, and music lovers in k 
HE tragic deaths of Leon Jacquet, his wife Mina eben York ought to ue. Cran ha iia ok sak uel dy 
| ) , ae Sackbut and psaltery and harps and. te , - £ Cave 
v2 Ereat conduct¢ Wetzler- Jacquet, Leon Pourtau, his wile, and _cymbals. No one acquainted with the world Friday. Dr. S. C. Chew, 
af fed a4 22.4 Albert Weiss brought sorrow to many last week, 
; © Bayreuth ope. 


of music needs to be told who Mr. Paur is, 
‘: | | | f tl ‘nike b ial ee because he has for five years been con- 
4 at d his own ope Wien the news of the sinking by collision of La 
- S baton in \ 


ducting the. concerts of the Boston Sym- 
chorus waited | OUrgogne was flashed over the country. In Boston 
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when his manager, Lowenstein, sud 
eckied to retire in haste from the 
Berial field. Yet it was in a way F 
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tl re was deep grief, for the three artists were 
members of the famous Symphony Orchestra, and 
both in Cincinnati and New York was the death ot 
Mrs. Jacquet mourned. She was a charming young 
woman, a giited pianist and the sister of Herman 
Fans Wetzler, organist, pianist, composer and con- 
ductor, well known here. ‘Lheir mother resides 
here. The Boston Herald of thursday last con- 
tained the following: 


A little knot of weeping women stood conversing 
mourniully before two closed and shuttered cottages on a 
little side street in Roxbury at twilight last evening. The 
cottages were the recent homes irom which had gone to 
a swilt, unheralded death two entire families, 

On Friday last Mr. and Mrs. Leon Jacquet, accompanied 
by their nine-months-old baby Carl, Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Pourtau, Mrs. Vallard, mother of Mrs. Pourtau, and A\l- 
bert Weiss, bade good-bye to their neighbors in Atherton 
place and left for New York, en route to Kkurope. The 
next day they left New York as first cabin passengers on 
the ill-fated Bourgogne. 

The harrowing story of the sinking of this vessel, con- 
taining the additional sad news of the loss of all the first 
cabin pasengers, came as a heavy blow to these sorrowing 
residents of the Roxbury district, who had grown to love 
their genial and talented neighbors. 

Lhe men were all members of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. Mrs, Jacquet was an, accomplished, pianist. aud, 1 


before her marriage. 
both in this country 
Carl was the pride a 


Jacquet played first manners—presented me. I found myself ta 
first clarinet and M a bashful, slender-hipped man with the pr 
most obliging in g jaw and sparse sandy beard of a degenerate. 
Was no name for him, and I caught myself \ 
ing if this was really the author of “The ¢ 

But for the fact th sence of Ibsenism.” Presently, after he | 
sold another Symp! me Runciman was wheeling somewhere 
Roxbury would have Franconian hills, Nordau’s name was me’ 
Bourgogne. Pierre | informed G. B. S. that 1 had read his w 
essay published by Tucker in his paper ' 
where she has engag “JR, you did, did your” remarked Mr. Shaw 
ship of the lost vesse heard nothing more of Nordau after that ay 


their talents, and m 
lite brighter and n 
Atherton place. 


tra, is the fortunate 
Canada. His wife 


bayreuth in 1896. Mr. Barry, of the Englis 
cal press—a man of wide experience and cb 


York have not been infrequent and cer- 


| tainly not unwelcome. . . . One part of 


the purpose of the concert was defeated by 
the increase of the band beyond the size 
which it is to have as a rule. Yet this 
gave us some chance to estimate what Mr. 
Paur might do with an occasional orches- 
tra, such as that of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. For it was really the conductor 
who was on trial last night. There are 
Several new faces in the orchestra, but 
the bulk of it is composed of material fa- 
miliar to our concert rooms, and heaven 
has mercifully preserved for us our own 
acrid aggregation of wood wind, without 
which we might think that we were lost 
indeed. What would Mr. Paur do with a 
New York orchestra? That was the ques- 
tion, and it was equal to asking whether 
Mr. Paur possessed the essential equlp- 
ments of @ genuine conductor. In the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra he had a perfect 
instrument, and we all knew it: but we had 


_ grown into a habit of looking upon our own 


players as very much inferior. Well, the 
New York orchestra is not a rival of the 
Boston galaxy, but it is already a@ convinc- 
ing proof that our musicians can play if 
there is someone to make them doit. . . 

Mr. Paur selected as his introductory num. 
bers Weber’s “Freischiitz’”’ overture, Beeth. 
oven’s ‘“‘Eroica’’ symphony, Volkmann’s 
serenade in D minor, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnol” (played for the first 
time here), and Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ over- 
ture. Of these numbers the symphony was 


accorded the most finished performance. | 
Mr. Paur’s reading of the work is well | 
known and deservedly admired. It was 


fairly set forth last night. The Volkmann 
serenade showed to advantage the quality 
of the strings, the Rimsky-Korsakoff kal- 
eidoscope of color exhibited the virtuosity 


of the band, and the Wagner overture dis- 


Played its enormous sonority. But the 
Symphony revealed the highest qualities of 
the instrumental choir. In phrasing alone, 
this performance was without question the 
best that*the present generation of concert- 
goers has heard: from any local orchestra. 
Something is yet lacking in precision, and a 
good deal in smoothness, in the New York 
Orchestra; but there can be no doubt that 
it has already acquired some valuable ideas 
about attack, about nuancing, and about 
the handling of rinforzandi. Nothing illus- 
trated this better than the reading of the 
first two movements of the symphony, 
while the aplomb and certainty with which 
the scherzo was given must have delighted 
every hearer. The finale was performed 
with fine breadth and power and with feel- 
ing.’’ 


o. For the year the receipts 


wand, $895.54; income from : 
pervatory of music, $11,570.- | 
bes, $232.53: lectures, $365: 
» ents, $75, making a total of 
svere: Premiums and medals 
bibrary, $21,544.06: conserva- | 
et $461.39; art gallery, | 
111,373.68, making a total of 
on hand, $1,024.60. The ex- | 
» fund amounted to $3,900.27, | 
+.06. The investment of the 
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THE BOURGOGNE DISASTER. 


5 Bosse tragic deaths of Leon Jacquet, his wife Mina 
Wetzler-Jacquet, Leon Pourtau, his wife, and | 
Albert Weiss brought sorrow to many last week, 
when the news of the sinking by collision of La 
Bourgogne was flashed over the country. In Boston 
thre was deep grief, for the three artists were 
members of the famous Symphony Orchestra, and 
tT both in Cincinnati and New York was the death of 
eof ocala m Mrs. Jacquet mourned. She was a charming young 
y is that, New y woman, a gifted pianist and the sister of Herman 
et St. Sen me lpg Hans Wetzler, organist, pianist, composer and con- 
han the rest! ductor, well known here. ‘lheir mother resides 
here. The Boston Herald of Thursday last con- 
| tained the following: 
A little knot of weeping women stood conversing 
mournfully before two closed and shuttered cottages on a 
Ing "ignore little side street in Roxbury at twilight last evening. The 
aie: ott we cottages were the recent homes irom which had gone to 
ne pele ore, New York n a swilt, unheralded death two entire families. 
| ors 0 eo. Between the On Friday last Mr. and Mrs. Leon Jacquet, accompanied 
bmn by their nine-months-old baby Carl, Mr. and Mrs, Leon a 
Pourtau, Mrs. Vallard, mother of Mrs. Pourtau, and Al- | | / 5 
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thi. oO} 
"An Interview Mal th | | 
UR Vienna correspondent, ees on ‘the a 
news of interest, sends the following inte ev 
my Mr. Gericke, who returns from Europe to his. old * 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: a 


“It gratifies me exceedingly to be again elected to | 
old post in Boston, wiith I look upon as my second | 101 
I received several Lommunications looking to offers f 
New York, but ',accepted by preference the positic nm 
Boston, where | was engaged so pleasantly for so- man} 
years. 2 ae 3 : 

‘IT have received a large number of letters from_o : 
American friends, whose expressions of interest, sym- 
pathy and appreciation I must say have most io y 
q surprised me, as they convince me that I still hold a - 
in their esteem. I have watched with interest the 1 
of the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra and am pleas 
see what an advanced position it has maintained under 
leadership of such men as Nikisch and Paur, whom Ih 
the honor to succeed.” * | 

In speaking of THE CouriER Mr. Gericke remarked t the i 
advanced conditions of this paper and spoke often and 

| pleasantly of his friendly relations with Otto Floershe ae 
in Berlin. ae : 

Continuing to dwell upon the Boston Philharmoniem O - 7°) 
chestra Mr. Gericke said in reply to a question from ¢ 7 
correspondent: 

“Ves, I found the Boston orchestra in 1884 in a oO. 
condition. It was a mixed orchestra of Americans 4 
foreigners. When I took up my first position there J 
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eae st enthus! place and left for New York, en route to Europe. 
to next day they left New York as first cabin passengers on 


the ill-fated Bourgogne. 

The harrowing story of the sinking of this vessel, con- 
Boren the additional sad news of the loss of all the first 
cabin pasengers, came as a heavy blow to these sorrowing 
residents of the Roxbury district, who had grown to love 
their genial and talented neighbors. 

The men were all members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Mrs. Jacquet was an accomplished pianist, and 
before her marriage, as Minna Wetzler, won many laurels, 


mn both in this country and abroad, as a concert soloist. Baby 


Carl was the pride and delight of the neighborhood. Mr. 


a ; aa Jacquet played first flute in the orchestra, Mr, Pourtau 


first clarinet and Mr. Weiss first oboe. . They all were 
most obliging in giving their neighbors the benefits of 


their talents, and many an impromptu concert has made’ 


life brighter and more enjoyable for the residents of 
Atherton place. 


But for the fact that all the first cabin tickets had been — 


sold another Symphony Orchestra man and resident of 
Roxbury would have taken passage with his friends on the 
Bourgogne. Pierre Mueller, first trumpeter in the orches- 
tra, is the fortunate man. He sailed the same day on the 
Canada. 
where she has engaged passage on La Touraine, a sister 


Higginson and I agreed it to be most desirable = if 


regret the fact that the men went on this steamer. 


His wife leaves this morning for New York, 


preservation of the good reputation and established 
of the orchestra to give it as permanent a character 


possible. 


As the season was only six months in Bost 


Bisse 


became a matter of considerable discussion and € ht. 
on our part how we might prevent the members fro -be- | 


epee ry : 


coming scattered and out of practice in the inte pening Bh. 
nthe ; oy Bea effected by starting a tour of concert i 


offices o 
in Music Hall Building yesterday 
morning, when the news of the disaster was received 
there. Assistant Manager Comee was soon surrounded 
by other members of the orchestra, personal friends of the 
three men, and all were shocked at the intelligence. 
Mr. Comee said: “It is a great shock to us all. I deeply 
I knew 
sense of 


phony Orchestra 


them very intimately. Aside from my personal 


_ the loss, if indeed they have lost their lives, which [| still 
.., trust has not been the case, it will be a very difficult mat- 


ter to find artists who can take the places of these men 
in the orchestra. Mr. Pourtau and Mr. Jacquet were 


| especially fine musicians, ranking with the very best to be 


found, either in this country or in Europe. 
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| conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: ee 
“It gratifies me exceedingly to be again elected to my 
old post in Boston, with I look upon as my second home. 
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satest interest in giving the American composers a good 
place on our programs.” 


— Mr. Gericke acknowledged with pleasure Mr. MacDow- 
ell’s growth as a composer; spoke also most pleasantly 
of his acquaintance with Mr. Chadwick, and showed some 
admirable programs of his concerts which Mr. Chadwick 
had sent to him, with an excellent photograph. Mr. 
Gericke dwelt with apparent pleasure on his friendly 
‘relations with these and other American musicians, and 
referred frequently to his most kindly recollections of 
Boston and Boston people, especially those who co-ope- 
rated with him at the time of his first engeeenyant with the 
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ST. BOTOLPH CLUB. 


A MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
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BY LEON POURTAU. 


FROM WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7, 1898, TO FRIDAY, 
DEC. 16, 1898, INCLUSIVE, 


Exclusive of Sunday. 
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LEON POURTAU. 
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Nov. 23, 1868—July 4, 1898. 
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The disaster of the “ Bourgogne” brought to a close, before the age of thirty, 
a career already rich in achievement and filled with promise of success to come. 

It is in order to pay a tribute to the memory of Léon Pourtau that his 
friends have brought together some of his paintings, as well as to enable them 
and the public to retain some examples of his work, which will be sold for the 
benefit of his aged parents in Europe. 

It was as a musician that he was known, and in his music that he excelled; and 
yet he loved his painting still more: it was in‘a close and intimate contact with 
Nature that he most rejoiced. He went to her as a child, and interpreted her 
phases with all the love and comprehension of a large, simple nature; indeed, 
the beauty and directness of his character is reflected in his painting. 

Something more precious than mere technical skill marks his work, — the 
simplicity and affection of one entirely possessed by it. It is faithful work in which 
nothing is slurred — his fine perception of balance and fitness forbade that. Sin- 
cerity is the key-note of his work as it was the key-note of his character. 

Pourtau painted for the love of it, — for the love of the air, the light, the sun, of 
Nature in all her changes; and, in looking over these varied subjects, we cannot 
but respond to the appeal which they make to our common humanity, to the 
details dwelt upon with fondness, to what the French call the imtime,; they have 
something to say to us all. 

Léon Pourtau’s training, which was meagre, included some instruction from 
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Pizarro, whose color scheme he adopted to some extent as best suited to render his 
impressions of Nature. He had been at work but a few years, and the time he 
could devote to it was limited; he was still feeling his way, but with such sym- 
pathy and comprehension and devotedness that it needed but time to complete 


the promise of future success. 


A pupil of Rose, the clarinet teacher at the Paris Conservatory, Pourtau took the 
first prize in 1887. Engaged as a member of the Colonne orchestra, he was one 
day late at rehearsal because he had miscalculated the time necessary to go from 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts to the Chatelet — for even then he was divided between 
music and painting. There was a disagreeable scene, and Pourtau resigned his 
position to go as first clarinetist to the Grand Théatre at Lyons; and he went into 
exile that he might paint at his leisure. 

The technique of Pourtau as a clarinetist was a constant source of wonder — 
but he was more than an accomplished virtuoso, in the lower and more common 
sense of the word. It was not the dazzling brilliance of his technique, nor was it 
the sensuous and indescribable beauty of tone, which convinced you that he was a 
genius; nor was it the purity or the unerring taste of his phrasing that set him 
apart from others. 

When Pourtau played in solo or exsemdle, you thought more of the music than 
of the instrument, more of the rare and poetic individuality than of the musician. 
He gave vent to his feelings, dreams, hopes, sorrows, aspirations, by interpreting 
the musical thoughts of others. When Pourtau played, a poet blew the clarinet. 


Having spoken of the musician and the artist, it may not be out of place to 
dwell fora moment upon the man, and this can be best done by quoting the 
words of a close and appreciative musical friend: 


“To speak of Pourtau brings to memory many charming reminiscences. He 
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had the nature and simplicity of a child, which contrasted curiously with his 
violent feelings of horror for things conventional or dourgeots. 

“ His taste in music was catholic in the extreme. ‘The wish to understand and 
to appreciate was a strong characteristic of the man, and he could be as enthusi- 
astic over Richard Strauss’s “* 77/7 Eulenspiegel,” as over a symphony by Mozart 
or a quintette by Brahms. 

“His playing on the clarinet was something never to be forgotten: tone, taste, 
technique, — all the qualities were his in the fullest degree. 

“As is often the case, he was more or less indifferent to that in which he 
excelled, hoping to be able some day to devote all of his time to painting. 

‘‘ Besides his eminent talent as a musician, his accomplishment as a painter, 
I personally cherished him for his righteousness, truthfulness, his warm, loyal 


heart, and his peculiar, interesting turn of mind.” 
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